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509 

557 

Pickled  Cauliflower 

293 

389 

Pickled  Red  Cabbage  ... 

317 

293 

Pie-crust  Cuttings  Use 

World  of  Dress. 

341 

93 

126, 

245, 

437 

317 

Plated  Parts  of  Cycles 
To  Clean 

413 

Pages  21,  45,  69,  94, 
146,  173,  196,  220, 

484 

220 

Poached  Eggs 
Polished  Floors 
Polished  Tables 

173 

437 

533 

266,  293,  317,  341, 
390,  414,  438,  462, 
509,  533,  557,  581, 
629. 

365, 

485, 

605, 

413 

Porridge  Saucepan  The 

173 

Potato  Cake 

146 

509 

365 

Pudding  for  Children  ... 
Raisins,  To  Stone 

245 

125 

Facts  Worth  Remembering. 

173 

Red  Cabbage,  To  Cook 

269 

Almonds,  Substitute  for 

316 

146 

Red  Hands,  Remedy  for 

365 

Aluminium  Polish 

18 

341 

Rhubarb  and  Jam  Making  605 

Apple  Pies,  A Hint  about 

125 

93 

Rust  on  Fire-irons 

93 

Batter  Pudding 

508 

146 

Rust  on  Ironwork 

437 

Bed,  Time  to  make  your 

196 

66 

Rusty  Curtain  Hooks  . . . 

317 

Beef  Tea 

266 

533 

Rusty  Screws  ... 

484 

Beef,  To  make  Tender... 

556 

509 

Salt  instead  of  Sugar  . . . 

365 

Black  Dresses,  To  Clean 

196 

45 

Sandwich,  A Tasty 

533 

Black  Stocldngs,  To 

Savoury  Bloaters 

509 

Preserve  Colour 

461 

173 

Seasonable  Soup 

146 

Black  Velvet,  To  Revive 

93 

365 

Shoe  Economy 

146 

Blouses,  To  Iron 

266 

245 

Shoes,  Care  of 

629 

Bootlaces,  To  Tie 

484 

365 

Silk  Blouse,  To  Clean  ... 

45 

Bottled  Fruit  Juices,  To 

269 

Silk  Hosiery 

605 

Buy  ... 

340 

293 

Silk,  To  Wash  ... 

365 

Brass,  To  Clean 

461 

21 

Silk  Umbrella,  To  Pre- 

Brass,  To  keep  Clean  ... 

219 

125 

serve  ... 

220 

Bread  Making  ... 

266 

629 

Silver-Plate,  To  Polish 

93 

Bread,  When  Making... 

219 

220 

Silver  Polishing  Cloth... 

557 

Broken  Glass,  To  Re- 

66 

Sink,  To  Clean 

45 

move  ... 

484 

Smooth  Skin,  A 

293 

Brown  Linen,  To  Pre- 

293 

Soft  Water 

533 

serve  Colour 

292 

413 

Soup  over-salted 

125 

Brushes 

340 

21 

Sponge  Cake  ... 

484 

Bum,  Remedy  for  a ... 

628 

389 

Sponge,  Care  of  a 

93 

Burns,  To  Relieve 

508 

Squeaking  Shoes 

461 

Burnt  Kettle,  To  Clean 

266 

220 

Stains  on  Leather  Cloth 

437 

Butter  and  Sugar,  To 

Stains  on  Linen 

245 

Cream 

292 

605 

Stains  on  Serges 

245 

Buttermilk,  Use  for  ... 

170 

461 

Stale  Bread,  To  make 

Cake,  To  Keep  Fresh  ... 

556 

93 

new  ... 

45 

Cakes,  To  Bake 

266 

stale  Cake,  To  Freshen 

220 

Cakes,  To  Cool 

292 

317 

Starch  Economy 

45 

Cakes,  To  Prevent  Burn- 

557 

Starch,  Substitute  for... 

437 

ing  

484 

woman’s  sphere.  page 
Cakes;  When  Baking  . . . 244 

Cakes,  When  Scorched  . 42 

Canary  Bath  ...  ...  484 

.Candied  Peel,  To  Cut  ...  389 

Candied  Peel,  To  Shred  42 
Candle  Grease  on  Cloth- 
ing, To  Remove  ...  93 

Candles,  To  Harden  ...  461 

Candles,  To  Store  ...  170 

Carpets,  To  Freshen  ...  219 

Carpets,  To  Sweep  18,  556 
Castor  Oil,  To  take  ...  532 

Cauliflower,  To  Boil  ...  18 

Cauliflower,  to  Clean  ...  125 

Celery,  Quality  of  ...  340 

Cheese,  To  Keep  Fresh  292, 

* 556 

Christmas  Cake,  When 
Making  ...  ...  125 

Christmas  Decoration,  A 125 
Cinders  for  Grilling  ...  628 

Clothes,  To  Wash  ...  413 

Coat  and  Skirt,  To  Press  532 
Cocoa  Measure  ...  389 

Cocoa,  To  Mix  ...  ...  556 

Coffee  Grounds,  Use  for  556 
Cold  Meat,  To  Warm  up  413 
Cold,  To  War  off  ...  266 

Cold  Water  at  Supper...  604 
Coloured  Cloths,  To 

Wash  604 

Colouring  for  Gravy  ...  578 

Colours,  To  Restore  ...  604 

Cooking  Hint  ...  ...  340 

Corn  Flakes,  To  Make 
Crisp  ...  ...  ...  364 

Cracked  Eggs,  To  boil...  196 
Cracked  Lips  ...  ...  484 

Crisp  Celery,  To  Make...  461 
Currants,  To  Clean  ...  170 

Cushion  Covers  ...  389 

Custard,  To  Bake  ...  93 

Cut  Flowers,  Care  of  ...  578 

Damp  Cellar  ...  ...  604 

Dandruff,  Ointment  for  18 
Decanters,  To  Clean  ...  219 

Dishcloths,  Care  of  ...  413 

Drains,  To  Flush  ...  170 

Dripping  from  Fat  Meat  508 
Ecru  Curtains,  To  Wash  461 
Egg  Dishes,  To  Wash...  292 
Eggs,  When  Frying  ...  461 

Emery-paper  ...  ...  42 

Eyebrows,  Care  of  ...  266 

Fabrics,  Care  of  ...  18 

Face,  Care  of  the  ...  340 

Fat,  To  judge  right  tem- 
perature of  ...  ...  413 

Feet,^  Care  of  the  ...  93 

Felt,  Before  laying  ...  628 

Fire,  To  keep  burning...  578 
Fish,  Before  Cooking  ...  413 

Fish,  To  Fry  ...  ...  389 

Flannel,  After  washing  292 
Floor  Tiles,  To  wash  ...  604 

Flour  for  Pastry  ...  532 

Flour,  To  Prevent  lump- 
ing ...  ...  ...  413 

Flower  Vase,  To  Clean . . . 556 

Food  for  Children  ...  42 

Food,  To  Put  Away  ...  461 

Foreign  Matter  in  Eye  266 
Fowls,  When  Boiling  ...  437 

Fresh  Fruits  292 

Frozen  Cistern  ...  244 

Fruit  and  Rust  Stains, 

To  Remove  ...  ...  364 

Frying  Pan,  Care  of  ...  196 

Game,  Treatment  of  ...  604 

Gas  Fumes  and  Books...  461 
Glass  Stoppers,  To  Pre- 
vent sticking  ...  170 

Gloves,  To  Mend  ...  389 

Glue,  To  Moisten  ...  604 

Grate,  To  Clean  a 219,  628 
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woman's  sphere 

PAGE 

woman's  sphere 

PAGE 

woman's  sphere 

PAGE 

woman’s  sphere 

PAGE 

Gravy.  When  Lumpy  . 

42 

Mashed  Potatoes 

389 

Pillow  Feathers,  To 

steamed  Pudding  Fat... 

484 

Grease  on  Silk  ... 

170 

Materials,  To  Bleach  ... 

42 

Change 

66 

Stew'pan,  When  it  boils 

Grease  Spots  on  Carpet 

508 

Materials,  To  Iron 

93 

Pipe  choked  with  Ice  ... 

244 

over  ... 

219 

Green  Vegetables,  When 

Matting,  To  Clean 

292 

Polish  for  Boots,  A 

170 

Stockings,  Care  of 

18 

Cooking 

628 

Meat  Chopper,  To  Clean 

125 

Potatoes  for  Soup 

578 

Stockings,  To  air 

413 

Grilling  Steak,  To  Pre- 

Meat,  To  Roast 

389 

Potatoes,  To  Cook 

292 

Sweet  Milk,  To  make. 

vent  fat  blazing 

413 

Meat,  When  Buying  ... 

219 

Printing  Ink,  To  Re- 

sour  ... 

93 

Gum  Labels,  To  Separate 

244 

Mildew  on  Leather,  To 

move  ... 

340 

Tea,  When  Making  316,  628 

Half-a-pint  Measure 

266 

Remove 

219 

Pudding  Cloth  ... 

170 

Teacup  Handles,  To 

Hands,  To  Whiten 

484 

Milk  Saucepans,  To  Clean 

578 

Rag  Bags  

292 

Clean 

364 

Hard-boiled  Eggs,  To 

Milk,  To  Keep  ... 

628 

Raisins,  To  Stone 

461 

Teething 

578 

Peel  ... 

628 

Mint,  To  Chop 

484 

Reading  by  Firelight  ... 

508 

Tie,  When  crushed 

389 

Hard  Cheese 

461 

Mirror,  To  Clean 

628 

Rice,  To  Boil  ... 

18 

Tiles,  To  Clean 

196 

Hard  Sponge,  To  soften 

93 

Morocco  Leather,  To 

Rissoles,  When  Frying 

508 

Tinned  Foods  ... 

18 

Headache  ...  316, 

604 

Restore 

66 

Rusty  Grate,  To  Clean 

437 

Tinned  Meats,  To  Serve 

413 

Holland  Blinds,  To  Wash 

628 

Moth  in  Carpet,  To 

Rusty  Knives,  To  Clean 

532 

Toast,  To  keep  hot 

244 

Hot  Foodt  To  cool 

Prevent 

340 

Rustry  Needles,  To  Clean 

389 

Toilet  Soap  Scraps,  Use 

quickly 

93 

Mud  Stains,  To  Re- 

Rusty  Wire  Screens,  To 

for  ...  

340 

Hot  Milk  for  thin  people 

170 

move  66,  413,  437, 

556 

Renew 

66 

Turnips,  When  Cooking 

292 

Hot  Oven,  To  cool  a ... 

66 

Muslin  Blouses,  To  Put 

Sandwiches  ...  340,  437 

Two  Ounce  Measure  ... 

389 

Indoor  Plants,  Care  of... 

340 

Away 

93 

Sardine  Mixture,  A 

340 

Unpainted  Floors,  To 

Ink  Spots  on  Furniture, 

New  Kid  Gloves,  To 

Scraps  of  Toilet  Soap  . . . 

604 

Scrub 

244 

To  Remove  ... 

292 

put  on 

125 

Seams,  To  Machine 

628 

Vermin  in  a Birdcage,  To 

Inkstains.To  Remove  389,508 

New  Shoes,  To  Clean  ... 

604 

Sewing  Machine,  To  Oil 

389 

Keep  Away  ... 

66 

Iron  Holders 

266 

Old  Blouses,  Use  for  ... 

604 

Shirt  Front,  To  IPolish... 

484 

Walnuts,  To  Peel 

389 

Ironing  Board  ... 

170 

Old  Linen  Clooars,  Use 

Shoes,  Care  of  ... 

532 

Water  Softener 

413 

Ironing,  Hint  when 

316 

for 

196 

Short  Crust,  To  Make... 

340 

Wax,  Substitute  for  ... 

196 

Jam.  To  keep  ... 

42 

Old  Linen,  Use  for  ... 

461 

Sick  Room,  To  Cool  ... 

578 

Waxed  Paper,  Use  for  . 

244 

Jam,  When  Sugary 

18 

Old  Mackintosh,  Use  for 

484 

Silk  Lace,  To  Bleach  ... 

389 

Wet  Shoes,  To  Dry 

364 

Jelly,  To  Thicken 

484 

Old  Paint,  To  Soften  ... 

628 

Silk  Stockings,  To  Pre- 

White  Cloth,  To  Clean... 

18 

Kitchen  Oilcloth,  To 

Old  Potatoes  ... 

556 

serve  ... 

244 

White  Sauce,  When 

Wash 

532 

Old  Silk,  Use  for 

437 

Silks,  To  Iron  ... 

340 

Making 

556 

Kitchen  Range... 

532 

Old  Vegetables 

508 

Silver  Polish 

389 

White  Si  k 

364 

IGtchen  Table,  To  Wash 

413 

Onion  odour  on  Hands, 

Silver  Ware,  To  Store  . 

42 

White  Spots  in  Furni- 

Kitchen  Utensils,  To 

To  Remove  ... 

437 

Silver,  When  Washing... 

532 

ture.  To  Remove 

292 

Whiten 

628 

Onions,  To  Boil 

66 

Sinks,  To  Clean 

364 

Wholemeal  Bread, 

Knives,  When  not  to  use 

316 

Paint  Stains,  To  Remove 

316 

Skin,  To  Prevent  dis- 

Dainty  Sandwich  ... 

340 

Lace  and  Silk,  To  Stiffen 

340 

Parsley,  To  Chop 

389 

colouring  after  a Fall 

42 

Windows,  To  Wash 

196 

Lamp  Chimneys,  To 

Parsley,  To  Dry 

437 

Skirt,  To  Brush 

556 

Wings  of  Fowl,  Use  for 

437 

Clean 

196 

Pastry,  To  Roll 

508 

Soap 

532 

Wood,  Before  Painting 

461 

Lamp  Wicks 

532 

Patterned  China,  To 

Soda,  To  Keep 

413 

Wooden  Bedsteads,  To 

Lemon  Juice,  To  Ex- 

Wash  

413 

Soft  Cheese,  To  Cut  ... 

437 

Clean 

628 

tract  ... 

170 

Peas  and  Lentils,  To 

Soles  of  Children’s  Shoes 

316 

Woollens,  Care  of 

170 

Light  Gloves,  To  keep 

Boil 

266 

Spots  on  Table 

42 

Woollens,  To  Prevent 

clean  ... 

508 

Photograph  Frames,  To 

Squeaking  Door 

604 

Shrinking 

364 

Lime  Water,  To  Make... 

196 

Clean 

266 

Stained  Floors  ... 

578 

Woollens,  To  Wash 

364 

Liquid  for  Cleansing 

Piano,  Care  of  a 

604 

Stains  on  Hands 

389 

Wood 

196 

Pickle  Vinegar 

413 

Stains  on  Materials 

364 

Macaroni,  To  Cook 

578 

Picture-hanging 

364 

Stains  on  Tinware 

316 

Mackintosh,  To  Clean  . 

364 

Pie,  To  Improve  Flavour 

Stale  Bread  for  Puddings 

93 

Mackintosh,  To  Mend... 

389 

of 

532 

Stale  Loaf,  To  Freshen 

389 

Marble,  To  Clean 

266 

Pies,  To  take  from  oven 

66 

Starch,  To  Make 

508 
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WINDS  OF  THE  SEA. 

BKjw.  wiii'l  of  the  North. 

Over  the  crisping  spray. 

The  stormy  petrel’s  cry  goes  forth 
Where  tljij  inad-cap  billows  play'. 

The  clouds  arc  tempest-piled 
Upon  the  azure  verge  ; 

The  sea-flags  fly  and  shores  gleam 
wild 

With  the  foam  of  the  rising  surge 
Blow,  wind  of  the  South, 

Blow  over  cove  and  combe, 

Over  the  land  of  summer  drouth,  ' 

O’er  languishing  leaf  and  bloom. 

Blow  from  the  cloud-lauds  white, 

From  the  cisterns- of  cool  rain. 

And  shake  from  your  glist’uing  wings 
of  light 

Soft  showers  o’er  fruit  and  grain.  1 
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.VgTF  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  HELBOROUGH  INHERITANCE. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Red-Haiueu  Girl,’’  “The  ])oou 

IN  THE  Wall,’’  “Mrs.  Blackaller’s  Companion, ’’  c>c. 

Chapter  I. 

The  room  Avas  on  the  fourtli  floor,  at  tlie  top  of  a tall 
liouse  in  Camden  'I'own — a rooni  with  a slopinf>  roof  and 
a dormer  window  at  one  side.  But  it  held  odd  bits  of  good 
furniture— a small  Sheraton  chest  of  drawers  and  oval  table, 
one  or  two  delicate  water-colours,  a book-shelf  of  carefully- 
selected  books,  and  a daintily  clean  bed  in  one  corner. 

Emily  .Marsden  finished  repairing  the  cobweb-like  piece 
of  lace  she  held  in  her  hands,  took  off  her  glasses  with  a 
certain  neat  precision  peculiar  to  herself,  laid  them  and  the 
work  on  the  table,  and  with  a little  sigh  of  relief,  the  sigh 
of  one  who  has  finished  a given  task,  moved  over  to  the 
bod  in  the  corner. 

She  was  a tall  woman,  angular  at  fifty,  looking  to  the 
fuli  he’’  age,  with  dftrk  hair  rapidly  turning  grav,  a Avide 
firm  moLitli,  and  deep,  sombive  inscrutable  eyes,  set  in  a long 
pale  fa''e.  As  she  bent  over  the  bed  her  eyes  shone  with  a 
marvellous  tenderness.  Gently  she  turned  back  the  sheet, 
touching  with  her  tender  fingers  the  little  yellow  head  1\  ing 
on  the  pillow— such  a beautiful  little  head,"  with  silkv  Avavy 
hair  pale  gold,  and  straight  dark  lashes. 

With  an  inarticulate  murmur  the  Avoman  dropfjed  on  her 
knees,  catching  the  sleeper’s  small  hand  in  her  own  and 
: looking  adoringly  into  the  baby  face,  d'hen,  still'  holding 
the  hand,  she  turned  her  head  quickly  towards  the  door, 
listening  Avith  a frown.  Footsteps  were  coming  nearer — 
quick  light  steps.  Emily  sprang  to  her  feet,  covereef  the 
child  Avith  a quick  jealous  movement,  and,  seating  herself  J 
again,  hastily  picked  up  her  Avork,  pretending  to  resume 
her  mending. 

Outside  the  door  the  footsteps  paused;  then  the  handle  | 
< Was  turned  sharply,  and  a woman  came  in  a woman  who 
f was  scarcely  more  than  a girl— tall,  beautifully  proportioned, 

' radiating  life  and  colour  from  her  red-gold  hair  to  the  6ron/c 
>-  hi.,'h-lieelcd  shoes. 

t.  “Ilallo,  old  Em  I’’  she  cried,  closing  tlie  door  behind  her. 
“.Still  at  the  everlasting  mending!  Heavens,  how  do  \ou 
sticlc  it?” 

-She  brushed  past  “old  Eiii’’  to  the  bed,  wbere  she  stood 
kwking  down  at  its  occupant,  and  syme  of  the  brilliamx; 
died  out  of  her  face  as  she  looked.  Noiselessly  Emilv 
1^^  Marsden  laid  down  her  work  and  rose  to  her  feet, .as  the 
/■  other  woman  suddenly  bent  over  the  bed  and  gathmed  the 
I little  sleeper  up  in  her  arms,  but  so  de.xterously  that  the 


child  did  not  wake,  onlv  stirred  and  smiled,  nestling  into 
the  arms  that,  held  her  so  tendorlv.  Closer  they  drew  her, 
aad  closer;  the  brilliant  head  drooped  till  the  deep  gold 
touched  the  featherv  curls,  and  the  woman’s  fair  cheek, 
delicate  as  the  baby’s  own,  rested  against  the  child's,  while 
her  hands  sought  and  found  the  two  little  dangling  feet. 
She  pressed  the  tiny  form  against  her  in  a passion  of 
tenderness. 

The  older  Avoman  stood  Avatcliing,  twisting  her  hands 
together,  her  dark  face  harsh  with  a bitter  jealous},  tor 
a few  moments  she  watched ; then  she  could  contain  her- 
self no  longer. 

“Conie!”  she  said  sharply.  “Put  her  back  again;  she 
will  catch  her  death  of  cold!” 

She  spoke  angrily,  but  her  voice  Avas  cultured,  the  voice 
of  a gentlewoman.  The  girl  looked  up  for  a moment. 

“Whose  child  is  she?”'’she  demanded.  “Mine!  Mine! 
.Mine  to  hold,  mine  to  do  as  I likf  Avith,  mine  to  keep!” 
She  rained  kisses  on  the  pink  cheeks,  then  with  the  same 
effortless  tenderness  laid  the  child  back  in  the  bed,  and, 
covering  her  carefully  up,  sat  down  in  a chair.  ^ 

'‘Weil” — she  threw  back  her  head  defiantly — “I  sha’u’t 
bother  voii  again  for  a bit ! ” 

“No?”  "Emilv  had  resumed  her  occupation,  but  her 
fingers  -were  shaking. 

“No.  I’m  getting  married  to-morrow!” 

“To-morrow!  So  soon!” 

Emilv  was  obviously  startled,  and  Corrie  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 

“Yes.  There  is  nothing  to  wait  for.  But” — she  leaned 
forward,  her  vivid  face  paling — “I  want  to  make  some  sort 
of  arrangement  with  you  about  baby.” 

She  paused,  waiting  for  a reply,  but  none  came,  and  with 
an  impatient  movement  she  threw  off  the  long  sable  corit 
she  was  wearing. 

“Will  vou  take  care  of  her,  Emily?”  she  asked  abruptly. 
^'erv  deliberately  Emily  laid  aside  her  Avork  and  faced 
her  visitor. 

“I  Avill  take  her  altogether,”  she  said  quietly. 

The  other  sprang  to  her  fei't. 

“What  do  you  mean?  Take  her  aAA'ay?” 

“1  mean  1 will  take  her  entirely,  as  if  she  were  my 
own.” 

“No,  no!  How  dare  you  suggest  such  a thing?  I may 
bc^a  fool  and  a rofter,  but  I am  not  so  bad  as  that.” 

“Look  here,  Corrie” — Emily  spoke  very  gravely  with  a 
quiet  force  that  made  the  other  rather  breathless — “you 
arc  making  a great  match.  You  are  mairving  this  man, 
going  to  his  house,  to  be  surrounded  by  his  friends,  bv  his 
servants.  Every  movement  will  be  watched,  every  letter 
noticed,  every  action  scrutinised.  .\re  you  going  to  teli  him 
about ” 

She  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  bed,  and  the  girl 
shivered. 

“No!”  she  replied  sullenly.  “You  know’  I’m  notl  He 
thinks  I am  a widow.” 

“With  a child?”  Emih'  yicrslsted. 

“No,”  she  muttered  again;  “he  wouldn’t  marrv  me  if 
he  knew.  He  would  hate  her.  .Mready  he  is  beastlv  jealou.s 

of  everything  to  do  with — with ” She  hesitated,  then 

broke  into  a .short  bitter  laugh.  “My  late  husband,  Cap- 
tain Huntley.” 

“If  you  still  have  the  responsibility  of  the  child,”  Emily 
went  on  calmly,  “you  must  tell  him.  Do  vou  think  voii 
can  write  to  me,  come  to  sec  her,  buy  her  clothes,  and  not 
be  found  out?  Wh\-,  \our  maid  A\ill  know  all  there *is  to 
know  in  two  months!” 

“Slie  won't!”  Corrie  spoke  passionately.  “How  should 
she?  _ I’ll  po.-t  my  letters  myself,  and  come  up  to  town 
shopping  Avhen  I w'ant  to  .see  her.  Ho.w's  tljatPl'— triuntr 
phantlv. 


Blow,  wind  of  the 

From  the  heart  of  the  sunset 
land 

Waft  from  each  lit  sea  crest 
A kiss  to  the  shining  strand. 

Out  o’er  the  rippling  bar, 

Wiierc  kittiwakes  whirl  and  gleam, 
Sail  the  hshermen’s  boats  aiar— 
Lost  in  the  sunset-beam. 

Blow,  wind  of  the  East, 

O'er  the  whispering  waves  of  dawn  ; 
The  clouds  are  silver -fleeced, 

And  hoiiic  on  the  tides  of  morn, 
From  thfe  deep-sea  shoals  away. 
Through  the  shadows  starry-still, 
Dip  the  boats  on  the  hrst  gold  ray 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill. 

Editha  Jenkinson. 
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“Hopeless,”  Eniilv  replied  with  crushing  finality.  “IIow 
long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  you  leave  a letter  about, 
or  a bill  for  a child's  clothing,  or  some  other  equally  in- 
criminating evidence?  You  will  be  careful  for  a week, 
perhaps  for  two,  then  one  day  you  will  forget,  and  then  ? 
■Tell  Lord  Helborough  1 It  is  far  better;  he  is  devoted  to 
you,  and,  after  all,  the  other  affair  was — well,  no  fault  of 
y ours.  ” 

Corrie  sat  silent,  pulling  restlessly  at  a long  shining  neck- 
lace she  wore,  fingering  the  charms  hanging  to  it. 

“.bhe  dix-s  love  this,  doesn’t  she?” — holding  tij)  the  bauble 
and  glancing  from  it  to  the  bed;  then  the  smile  faded. 

“No,'’  she  said  slowly,  “it  was  not  my  fault.  I was  done 
fairly  ! How  was  I to  know  the  little  worm:  who  married 
us  was--what  d’you  call  it — unfrocked?  A bad  hat — my 
“first  husband!” — with  a mirthless  laugh.  “But  that  would 
make  no  difference  to  Peter'.  I might  have  been  deceived. 
I might  have  gone  into  it  with  my  eyes  open.  In  his  eves 
the  result  is  the  same.  Much  as  he  might  care  for  me, 
he  would  rather  tear  his  heart  out  than  make  me  his  wife 
if  he  knew,  .“^nd  I am  going  to  marry  him,  going  to  put 
all  that  behind  me,  and  start  afresh.  I am  going  to  be  a 
lady,  mind  you!” 

The  colour  rose  in  her  beautiful  face;  she  spoke  eagerly. 
‘Teter  is  only  a baron.  Lord  Helborough,  but  he  has 
refused  other  titles,  because  this  one  was  given  to  his  people 
by  old  -TV  hat’s-his-name  ? The  Henry  with  a hobby  for 
■\Vi\es.  And  he  hates  everything  new — what  he  calls  mush- 
roomy.  He  is  only  marrving  me  because  he  can’t  help  it; 
he  is  so  badly  hit!” — with  a laugh.  “,'\nd  he  thinks  my 
first  was  a pukka  captain  and  a gentleman,  and  that  I 
can’t  bear  to  speak  of  him  because  of  his  tragic  death. 
Thank  Hea\en  he  is  dead,  or  he  would  have  been  quite 
capable  of  turning  up  and  making  a mess  of  things!”  The 
excitement  died  out  of  her  voice.  “And  I’m  going  to  forget 
it  all  and  be  respectable,  and  hold  a position  thaHs  abso- 
lutely— absolutely ” She  paused,  seeking  a word. 

“Unassailable.” 

“With  the  other  man’s  child?” 

Coralie  blanched,  glancing  in  mingled  fear  and  tender- 
ness at  the  child. 

“Let  me  have  her,  Corrie.”  The  elder  woman’s  voice 
grew  suddenly  pleading.  “You  know  I will  give  her  every 
care,  and  1 have  enough  for  us  to  live  on  nicelv.  I have 
never  troubled  to  spend  on  myself.  And  you  ’ will  have 
other  children  of  your  own.” 

.“Not  me!” 

j “Then  y ou  will  be  a fool ! You  say  you  want  your  posi- 
tion to  be  unassailable.  That  is  the  only  wav  to  make  it  so. 
What  sort  of  hold  have  you  on  your  husband  alter  ten 
years  of  marriage  when  his  heir  is  the  child  of  a brother 
or^  a cousin?  Your  child,  your  son,  just  cements  every- 
'fhing,  just  as  the  other  man’s  child  makes  everything  un- 
safe, _ unstable,  likely  at  any  moment  to  overthrow  vour 
happiness.” 

The  girl  sprang  up,  her  face  white. 

“You  frighten  me,  Emily!”  she  cried.  “Don’t,  don’t! 
1 love  the  child  ! ” 

She  held  out  pleading  hands,  her  eyes  full  of  tears ; but 
the  other  woman  hardened  her  heart.  ’ She  too  was  striving 
with  every  nerve  for  her  own  happiness. 

“You  w'ill  have  all  you  want,”  she  said  stubbornlv. 
“Let  me  have  the  child.  Make  her  over  to  me,  sign  a 
paper  to  that  effect,  and  if  at  the  end  of  three  years  you 
have  no  more  children  I will  tear  the  paper  up,” 

She  too  rose,  her  eyes  glowing,  and  the  two  women  stood 
staring  at  one  another,  each  carefully  avoiding  the  bed  in 
the  corner. 

‘“You  will  never  be  safe,  Coralie,”  Emily  whispered, 

“never  secure.  Take  your  chance — now!  If  you  don’t” 

she  leaned  forw'ard,  turning  suddenly  w’hite— “I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  her!” 

Coralie  started. 

“You  mean  you  won’t  keep  on  looking  after  her?”  she 
gasped  incredulouslv. 

The  other  nodded. 

“That  is  what  I mean  !”  she  replied. 

“Then-— then— — Oh,  you  can’t  be  such  a brute  1” 

“I  must!  lt'3  better,”  Emily  answered.  “Here  is  the 
paper.  Just  sign.” 

The  girl  sank  back  in  her  chair,  taking  the  paper  the 
other  woman  thrust  into  her  hands. 

‘‘You  have  thought  it  all  out,”  she  whispered,  with 
white  lips.  “And  you  make  it  plain  enough.”  She  read 


the  words  aloud.  “ ‘I,  Coralie  Huntley,  hereby  agree  to 
relinquish  absolutelv  all  rights  to  my  chikl,  and  leave  her 
in  the  charge  of  Emilv  Marsden,  who  is  to  have  sole  care 
of  h-or.’  Date  and  all,  I see.  But”- — w ith  sudden  suspicion 
— “you  say  nothing  about  the  three  years.” 

“You  know  me  well  enough  for  that,  Corrie.” 

Corrie  smiled,  a twisted  little  smile,  and  then  throw  back 
her  head. 

“No,”  she  said  loudly,  “I  refuse — I won’t  do  it!” 

“Very  well.”  Emily’s  face  was  white  as  wax.  “You 
can  come  to-morrow  and  take  her  away.” 

For  a minute  the  girl  stood  clenching  her  hands,  looking 
for  some  sign  of  pity  in  the  mask-like  face.  Then  she 
dropped  back  into  her  chair. 

“Give  me  the  pen,”  she  w'hispered. 

With  a hand  that  shook,  in  spite  of  her  iron  self-.control, 
the  elder  woman  handed  her  a pen,  and  the  tortured  girl, 
without  giving  herself  time  to  change  her  mind,  scribbled 
her  name  at  the  foot  of  the  paper.  Then,  white  and  hag- 
gard, she  rose  to  her  feet  and  moved  over  to  the  bed,  stoop- 
ing to  kiss  the  sleeping  face,  murmuring  a f<wv  broken 
words.  Turning,  she  felt  blindly  fur  her  coat  and  pulled  it 
on,  and,  without  another  word,  walked  to  the  door.  There 
she  stopped,  put  her  hand  into  the  deep  pocket  of  her  coat, 
and  pulled  out  some  papers. 

“You  may  as  well  have  ’em,”  she  said  tunelessly.  “C\u'- 
tificate — lot  of  use  that  is  ! — and  things.  I w as  going  to 
ask  you  to  take  care  of  them.” 

‘ A moment  later  the  front  door  banged,  and  as  the  woman 
waiting  heard  it  she  turned  off  the  flaring  gas  and,  hunying 
to  the  window,  pulled  up  the  blind.  The  tall  figure  stood 
on  the  pavement,  the  moonlight  turning  the  gold  of  her  hair 
to  silver.  She  hailed  a passing  taxi,  and  as  she  stepped 
slowly  in,  Emily  dropped  the  blind,  and,  pulling  out  a 
trunk  from  under  the  bed,'  opened  it,  and  began  feverishly 
to  pack  it  with  clothing. 

“I’ll  go.  We  will  go!”  she  whispered.  “Fir^  thing 
to-morrow ! And  leave  no  address  ! The  pajier  is  nothing. 
I know  her.  She  will  be  back,  even  if  she  is  going  to  be 
married,  and  will  come  here  first  to  unsay  w hat  she  said. 
Let  her  come!  She  will  find  the  nest  empty.” 

Chapter  II. 

Miss  Alizon  Ferrars  walked  across  Lincoln's  Inn  F'ields 
with  her  usual  swdnging;  brisk  step,  aiid  climbed  the  first 
flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Stephenson.  Passing  along  a corridor  into  a small  lobby, 
she  proceeded  to  take  off  her  hat  and  coat  and  hang  them 
on  pegs,  criticallv  regarding  her  face  in  the  glass  as  she 
puffed  up  her  dark  hair. 

“No,  I must,  say,  it  dees  not  seem  seriously  to  have 
injured  my  appearance.  Blooming,  j^ositively  blooming 
with  rude  red  health!” 

Strolling  leisurely  into  the  office  adjoining,  she  picked  up 
the  morning’s  paper  and  scanned  the  headlines.  ' Some 
minutes  later  the  door  opened,  and  a short  fla.\en-haired 
girl  came  in,  opening  her  eyes  wide  in  surprise  as  she  beheld 
the  first-comer. 

“Gracious,  Miss  Ferrars!” 

Miss  Ferrars  gazed  complacently  at  the  astonished  face. 

“Yes,  it  is,  rather!”  she  remarked.  “But  \ou  will  get 
over  it.  Miss  Salter,  though  I am  bound  to  admit  it  is  stag- 
gering at  first.” 

The  fair-haired  girl  giggled.  Miss  Ferrars  smiled 
pleasantly,  and  bent  over  the  day’s  news  once  more. 

A little  later  the  door  opened  to  admit  a third  girl,  who 
in  her  turn  gav'e  a cry  of  surprise. 

“You  here  first,  Alizon  ! -Why,  whatever  has  happened?” 

Alizon  Ferrars  put  away  the  paper  with  a look  of  joyful 
anticipation. 

• “Now,”  she  said  gaily,  her  eyes  sparkling,  “I’ll  tell  you 
the  history  of  this  morning’s  tragedy,  and  you  will  have  to 
go  back  as  far  as  last  night.  Last  night  I went  out  to 
dinner  with  a friend.” 

A question  sprang  to  the  lips  of  the  stout  girl,  and  Miss 
Ferrars  repressed  it  with  a look. 

“Afterwards,”  she  continued,  “we  did  a theatre,  and  by 
the  time  I reached  home  I was  frightfuHv  tired — so  tired 
that  I w'as  afraid  I should  never  wake  in  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  as  I am  a conscientious  person  and  hate  to  be 
late,  I thought  I had  better  make  sure  of  it  by  banging  my 
head  seven  times  against  the  wall.  Miss  Salter  looks  as 
though  she  had  never  heard  of  that  time-honoured  pre- 
scription for  waking  at  a given  time.  Vv’ell,”  with  a sigh. 
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"on  this  occasion  1 overdid  itl  In  my  extreme  anxiety  I | 
onlv  banged  six  times.  Consequently— well,  I need  not  ) 

insult  your  intelligence  by  telling  you  what  happened.”  ■ 
She  joined  gaily  in  the  girls’  laughter,  but  ns  Miss  Salter 
got  up  to  fetch  something  from  the  lobby  the  mirth  faded 
from  Alizon’s  face,  and  she  turned  with  real  concern  to  her 
wmpanion. 

‘‘You  don’t  look  too  grand,  Anne,  old  lady,”  she  said. 
‘‘Don’t  you  feel  so  well  to-day?” 

■\nne’s  delicate  face  flushed.  He?  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

‘‘I  miss  mbther,”  she  replied  in  a low  voice. 

‘‘You  ought  to  have  a change,”,  Alizon  told  her  decidedly. 

‘‘  \ week  or  two  in  the  country  would  do  \ou  a world  of 
good.  Can’t  you  manage  it?” 

Anne  shook  her  head. 

‘‘Not  this  year.  It  is  quite  impossible.  Next,  perhaps.” 
“Next!”  Miss  Ferrars  retorted  sharply.  ‘‘Next  may  be 
too  late.  Twelve  months  is  too  long  to  wait  for  anything. 
.\nd  I can’t  help  even  if  you  would  let  me,  because  I have 
s;ent  every  bean  I ever  had  on  myself.  \\'hat  a pig  I am  !” 
The  return  of  Miss  Salter  checked  the  conversation;  and 
as  a distant  clock  struck  nine,  Miss  Ferrars  opened  her 
<lesk. 

‘‘Chains  and  slavert  !”  she  groaned,  wearily  selecting  a 
new  pen. 

For  the  next  hour  there  was  scarcely  a sound  in  the  room 
but  the  scratchirtg  of  pens,  and  the  tap-tapping,  with  its 
monotonous  accompanying  whirr,  of  the  tvpewriter.  Then 
a big  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  opened,  and  a man  came 
in.  He  was  a man  of  medium  height,  stronglv  built,  with 
a quiet  face  and  deep  gray  eves  that  were  wont  to  inspire 
troubled  clients  with  a sense  of  security  and  a thankful 
relief  that  they  could  safely  shift  the  burden  that  was  so 
wearisome  from  their  shoulders  to  his.  He  walked  with 
.'t  limp,  the  result  of  a bullet  wound  that  had  permanently 
injured  the  knee-cap.  In  his  hand  he  held  a paper,  and 
he  paused  by  the  three  girls,  his  face  lighting  up  with  a 
pleasant  smile. 

‘‘Do  any  of  you  young  ladies  speak  and  write  French?” 
He  spoke  to  no  one  in  particular,  but  his  glance  rested 
r>n  -Miss  Ferrars,  who  flushed,  but,  before  she  or  Anne  could 
reply.  Miss  .Salter  had  sprung  to  her  feet. 

‘‘i  can,  sir,”  she  said  quickly,  ‘‘fluently.” 

For  a moment  the  man  looked  non*plussed ; then  he 
bowed  to  the  inevitable. 

‘‘Oh — er — really,  .Miss  Salter!  Then  will  vou.be  good 
enough  to  step  this  way?” 

He  led  the  way  through  the  open  door,  and',  as  it  closed, 
the  flood-gates  of  Miss  Ferrars’s  wrath  burst. 

‘‘Did  you  ever!”  she  broke  out.  ‘‘To— to  fly  up 
like  that,  without  having  the  decency  to  wait  a second ! 
And  I don,.’t  believe  she  knows  any  more  French  than  this 
]>‘n ! What  colossal  impudence  ! I dare  .say  it  means  a 
pound  or  two,  copying  some  old  deed  or  something.  Good- 
ness knows  I could  have  done  with  it,  and  so  could  vou  !” 
.She  looked  up  quickly  when  Miss*  Salter  reappeared,  her 
face  flushed  to  the  forehead. 

“French!”  she  snapped  under  her  breath.  “There’s  a 
chap  in  there  chattering  like  a monkey,  and  grinning  and 
bowing!  I never  heard  such  French!” 

“Ah-h!”  Miss  Ferrars  replied  maliciously.  “I  know  that 
French.  It  comes  from  Paris.” 

The  other  girl  glared. 

‘‘You’re  to  go  in,”  she  toid  her  unwillingly. 

“.Me?”  Surprise  robbed  .Alizon  of  grammatical  accuracy. 

“ James ! ” 

•She  rose  and  walked  to  the  office-door,  tapped,  and  dis- 
appeared. In  the  room  were  three  men — Mr.  Stephenson, 
a gray-haired  elderly  man,  the  head  of  the  firm;  his  son, 
always  spoken  of  as  “Mr.  Martin,”  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  outer  room  ; and  another  man,  a short  thick-set 
man  with  oily  hair  brushed  back  from  a high  forehead, 
dark  eyes  with  the  whites  an  unhealthy  yellow,  plump 
sallow  cheeks  and  full  red  lips  showing  through  a den.sel) 
black  beard  and  moustache. 

“.Sit  down.  Miss  Ferrars,”  Mr.  Stephenson  said,  “and  let 
me  introduce  Monsieur  I'alaire.” 

The  Frenchman  bowed  elaborately,  the  girl  returned  the 
sahite  politely,  and  the  lawyer  resumed  in  his  dry  busines.s- 
like  way — 

“Monsieur  is  looking  for  a secretary,  one  who  under- 
stands typewriting  and  shorthand.  Until  now  Madame 
Falaire  has  helped  him,  but  is  not  able  to  do  so  now.  Is 
that  not  so,  monsieur?” 


The  Frenchman  spread  out  his  hands  with  a foreign 
gesture,  and,  nodding  vigorously,  took  up  the  tale. 

“.M\-  wife  has  help  me,  mademoiselle,”  he  continued, 
speaking  excellent  English,  “but  she  has  no  longer  ver 
good  health,  and  cannot  continue.  But” — he  smiled  in- 
gratiatingly— “.she  will  flo  her  best  to  make  mademoiselle 
ccmfortafde.” 

“.Madame  will?” 

.Mizon  looked  her  astoni.shment,  and  the  lawyer  broke  in. 
“Monsieur  forgets  to  tell  you,  you  would  have  to  live  in 
the  country — in  Norfolk.” 

“But  how  sillee  I am!”  Monsieur  exclaimed.  “\Ve  have 
to  live  in  the  country.  Madame  has  bad  health,  and  I 
have  a ver  great  deal  of  correspondence  in  English  and 
b'rench — too  much  to  make  by  myself.  I f you,  mademoiselle” 
— leaning  forward  with  another  smile— “think  you  will 
take  the  post,  I shall  be  charm  to  otter  mademoiselle  three 
|iounds  a week.  It  is  a lonely  house  in  a lonely  place,  near 
to  the  sea.  'I'he  country  near  is  ver  pretty — ver — but”— 
with  a deprecating  shrug — “I  think  it  trisiel  .And  you, 
mademoiselle” — he  looked  up  suddenly  into  Alizon’s  face, 
a glance  so  keen,  so  penetrating,  that  it  startled  her — 
“would  you  be  afraid  of  the  quiet?” 

Alizon  felt  rather  breathless,  almost  as  if  she  were  being 
rushed.  She  hesitated,  and  as  she  leaned  forward  in  her 
chair,  her  hands  resting  on  • the  arms,  she  caught  Mr. 
Martin's  deep  eyes  fixed  on  the  foreigner,  and  she  was 
certain  that  his  look  expressed  anything  but  approval.  It 
gave  her  an  odd  little  feeling  of  excitement ; she  broke  into 
her  sunny  smile. 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  the  quiet,  monsieur,  if  you  think  I 
should  suit  you,  and” — turning  to  the  older  man  “if  Mr. 
•Stephenson  can  spare  me.” 

The  head  of-  the  firm  smiled. 

“\Ve  shall  of  course  miss  your  very  able  services.  Miss 
Ferrars,”  he  returned  with  dry  courtesy;  “but  it  is  a good 
(lost  Monsieur  Falaire  offers  you.  It  would  be  a pity  to 
miss  it.” 

“When'  should  you  want  me  to  corrie,  monsieur?” 
“That  1 will  leave  to  you,  but  the  sooner  the  better.  Zat 
is  a good  English  idiom,  eh?” 

“To-day  is  Thursday,”  Alizon  said.  “Would  Monday 
week  be  convenient?” 

“Excellent!”  Monsieur  bowed.  “I  will  leave  all  par- 
ticulars with  my  friend  here.” 

“.And  references?” 

Mr.  .Stephenson  had  been  idly  turning  over  some  papers 
j at  his  desk,  and  he  wheeled  round  now  in  his  chair, 
i “That  will  be  all  right,  Miss  Ferrars.  I have  the  letter 
I the  Bishop,  your  uncle,  wrote  to  me  when  you  came  here. 

! Monsieur  Falaire  can  see  the  letter.” 

Monsieur  disclaimed  the  notion.  It  was  enough — his 
friend’s  recommendation.  He  rose,  shook  hands  with  the 
two  men,  swept  .Alizon  an  elaborate  bow,  and  made  a brisk 
i exit.  Miss  Ferrars  looked  after  him,  unconsciously  wmn 
dering  that  such  a heavilv-built  man  should  walk  so  sound 
lessly. 

“No  more  noise  than  a cat!”  she  thought  idly. 

Mr.  Stephenson  looked  down  at  her  wdth  almost  a fatherly 
air. 

“Well,  now.  Miss  Ferrars,  Monsieur  coming  here  to-dav 
I has — er — quashed  a little  matter  I had  in  hand ! A client 
f of  mine.  Lady  Helborough — we  have  been  solicitors  to  her 
family  for  some  generations,  I may  say — wrote  asking  me 
if  1 could  recommend  a young  lady  as  companion  to  her, 
and  I was  going  to  suggest  the  post  to  you.  But  the — er— 
remuneration  is  not  so  large  as  that  offered  by  Monsieur 
Falaire,  so  I gave  him — er — — ” 

“Gave  him  first  choice,  eh,  father?”  Mr.  Martin  asked, 
not  looking  too  well  pleased. 

“Just  so,”  his  Father  rejflied ; “so  I am  afraid  1 must 
look  elsewhere  for  Lady  Helborough.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Stephenson,”  Alizon  exclaimed,  “wouldn’t 
Miss  .Sutton  do?  She  has  been  so  unwell,  and  she  would 
make  such  a perfect  companion.” 

“Miss  Sutton  ?” 

Mr.  .Stephenson  looked  stiffly  surprised,  and  the  colour 
fleefiened  in  Miss  Ferrars’s  cheeks.  .She  almost  wished 
she  had  not  spoken.  Then  she  thought  of  Anne’s  tired  eyes 
and  white  face,  and  made  another  effort.  Anne  ought  to 
get  away  from  London,  and  thi.s  post  would  give  her  exactly' 
j what  was  needed — big  spacious  rooms,  good  food,  pure  air, 
and,  above  all,  a change  after  her  long  sf)ell  of  nursing, 
I which  had  only  ended  with  her  mother’s  death. 
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“Miss  Sutton  is  verv  capable,”  she  went  on  quickly,  “and 
well  educated,  and  I am  sure  Lady  Helborough  would  like 
her.  Indeed  she  would  be  ever  so  much  more  suitable 
than  I.” 

“I  think  it  is  rather  a good  idea  of  Miss  Ferrars’s,”  Mr. 
Martin  chimed  in,  smiling  at  Alizon. 

“She  certainly  seems  a very  trustworthy  young  lady,” 
Mr.  Stephenson  acknowledged.  “I  will  think  it  over,  ^^iss 
Ferrars,  and  I will  let  you  have  all  particulars  as  to  your 
journey,  and  so  on,  in  a day  or  two.” 

Considering  herself  dismissed,  Alizon  made  her  way  into 
the  other  room  and  back  to  her  seat.  As  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed,  Martin  Stephenson  turned  to  his  father.  They 
were  verv'  good  friends,  different  in  character,  but  each 
with  a verv  affectionate  understanding  of  the  other. 

“I  am  not  very  keen  on  the  Frenchman,  father,”  Martin 
said  abruptly. 

His  father  seated  himself  deliberately,  stroking  his  chin 
with  thumb  and  forefinger. 

“I  am  not  sure  that  I am  either,  my  boy,”  he  replied 
slowly.  “Not  pure  French,  you  know — French-Portiiguese. 
And  I cannot  quite  understand  Lady  Helborough’s  ’uterest 
in  him.  Women  are  unaccountable  creatures  1 It  is  she, 
you  know’,  who,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  she  requests 
me  to  find  her  a companion,  suggests  my  supplying  this 
Frenchman  with  a secretary.”  He  took  up  a small 
envelope  lying  on  his  desk  and  glanced  at  the  letter  it  con- 
tained. “It  is  not  often  her  ladyship  bothers  about  other 
people’s  affairs.  Will  you  read  the  letter?” 

- His  son  shook  his  head. 

“No,”  he  said,  “you  have  told  me  the  contents.  The 
foreigner  lives  near  the  Hall,  doesn’t  he?” 

“Quite  near — not  more  than  two  miles  away.  But  he  is 
a new’-comer.  He  only  took  ‘Westview’  about  tw'o  years 
ago.  All  the  more  extraordinary  that  Lord  Helborough  and 
his  wife  should  make  so  much  of  him.” 

His  son  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Everything  very  magnificent,  I suppose.  Women  like 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  he  is  not  the  kind  of  man  I should 
care  to  send  my  sister  or  daughter  to,  and  Miss  Ferrars 
is  very  young.” 

His  father  glanced  across  at  him  sharply. 

, “I  imagine,”  he  remarked  drily,  “that  Miss  Ferrars  is  a 
young  lady  quite  able  to  take  care  of  herself.  Now  what 
about  this  other  girl.  Miss  Sutton?  Let  me  see,  how  came 
she  to  us?  Ah,  of  course,  I remember  now!  Yes,  yes,  of 
course,  of  course  1” 

He  sat  silent  for  a few  moments,  his  son  watching  him 
with  a smile. 

“Re,spectable,  eh,  father?” 

“Quite,  quite— er — I should  say.”  Yet  another  minute 
he  sat  meditatively  tapping  his  left  hand  with  the  letter 
he  held  in  his  right.  Then  he  roused  himself.  “Suppose 
we  ask  Miss  Sutton  to  come  in?” 

So  .^nne  Sutton  was  called  and  came  into  the  room,  her 
face  pitifully  small  and  white  above  her  black  frock,  her 
eyes  like  a frightened  child’s. 

“Sit  down.  Miss  Sutton.” 

The  elder  man  drew  up  a chair,  and  patted  her  shoulder 
as  the  girl  took  the  seat. 

“There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  my  dear.”  The  kindly 
“myl' dear”  slipped  out  unconsciously  “We  have  only 
called  you  in  to  propose  something  I hope  you  will  think 
agreeable.” 

Mr. ^Martin  turned  aside  to  hide  a smile.  The  girl’s 
delicate  childish  helplessness  had  evidently  finished  his 
father,  and  he  felt  his  own  heart  grow  very  compassionate 
when  she  told  Mr.  Stephenson  that  she  was  quite  alone 
since  her  mother’s  death.  In  ten  minutes  the  matter  was 
arranged.  Subject  to  Lady  Helborough’s  approval.  Miss 
Sutton  was  engaged  as  companion  to  her  ladyship,  and,  if 
Mr.  Stephenson  could  arrange  matters  so,  she  and  Miss 
Ferras  might  travel  together,  as  they  were  to  be  in  the 
same  village. 

Chapter  III. 

Miss  Ferrars  drew  off  her  gloves  and  looked  approvingly 
round  the  room  in  which  she  sat. 

“What  a jolly  room!”  she  remarked.  “What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  your  things  when  you  go  away?” 

“I  am  leaving  them  all  here,”  Anne  Sutton  replied.  “We 
took  these  two  rooms  when  we  came  back  from  Italy  three 
years  ago,  and  mother  furnished  them  with  a few  things 
she  had  stored,  and  others  she  bought  Mrs.  Stokes  will 


keep  the  furniture  here  for  me,  and  let  the  rooms.  She  . 
has  been  so  good,  and  I should  not  like  to  sell  them.” 

Alizon  nodded,  and  slipped  off  her  coat. 

“Now,”  she  said  briskly,  “what  about  clothes?  We 
can’t  go  into  decent  houses  without  decent  raiment.  I 
understand  from  my  employer  that  I am  to  be  just  as  one 
of  the  family.  Oh,  what  a game  it  all  is;  what  a joyous 
rag,  as  my  uncle  the  Bishop  used  to  say — at  least,  not  what 
he  actually  said,  but  wk^t  he  would  like  to  have  said,  dear 
old  thing  1 Now  fetch  out  all  your  gladdest,  and  we  can 
sort  them  out.  Oh,  here  w’e  are,  all  laid  out  ready  1 What 
a ripping  little  frock ! What  ducky  sleeves,  and  black 
too!” 

“It  is  three  vears  old,”  Anne  replied  doubtfully.  “1 
bought  it  as  we  came  home,  and  I have  scarcely  w'orn  it. 
It  must  be  dreadfully  old-fashioned.” 

“It  can  easily  be  brought  up  to  date,”  Miss  Ferrars  told 
her  sagelv.  “And  it  is  beautifully  made,  and  silk  lined. 
One  black  coat  and  skirt” — she  lifted  the  articles  in  question 
— “very  good!  Who  made  it?” — with  frank  inqiiisitive- 
ness. 

“Favart,”  Annie  replied.  “Mother  would  have  it.  .She 
reallv  spent  far  too  much  on  my  clothes,  on  me  altogether,” 
she  finished  with 'a  stifled  sigh  for  the  dead  woman. 

Miss  Ferrars  nodded  approvingly. 

“Well,  as  things  are,  it  is  a good  thing.  Not  a big 
wardrobe  for  either  of  us — no  one  could  accuse  us  of  that — 
but  what  there  is,  quite  passable.  N.ow  suppose” — with 
deft  fingers  she  gathered  up  several  garment.s — “that  y<ni 
sell  these  coloured  things  and  -with  the  money  buy  a few 
good  blouses?  No,  keep  the  gray  and  white;  you  will  soon 
need  them.  I am  not  sure” — doubtfully — “if  you  can  wear 
black  always.  What  do  you  think?” 

“I  don’t  think  I shall,”  Anne  said  quietly,  “and  it  makes 
no  difference.  And,  if  I can,  I will  sell  the  other  things.” 

“Trunks?”  Alizon  inquired  in  a bu.siness-like  voice. 

Anne  pulled  out  a small  trunk  and  portmanteau,  and  Miss 
Ferrars  was  good  enough  to  express  her  approval. 

“Nothing  like  leather,”  she  remarked.  “Now  I have 
only  one  leather  trunk  and  a wdcker  thing  covered  in  green 
that  is  a perfect  scandal.  How’ever,  it  can’t  be  helped. 
Now  what  about  shoes?  Shoes  are  a dreadful  give-away; 
and  you  have  such  beautiful  little  feet,  Annel” 

.She  sur\'eyed  the  line  of  shoes  set  out  for  her  inspection. 

“My  dear,  you  must  get  some,  new  footwear,  as  our 
.American  cousins  would  say.  Well,  what  about  selling 
those  things?” 

“Do  you  take  them  to  a shop?  Because ” Anne 

hesitated. 

“Because  if  you  have  to  you  would  rather  net?  Is  it 
that,  Anne?”  Alizon  inquired,  her  ey-es  sparkling. 

Anne  laughed,  a little  apologetic  laugh,  and  Alizon  tbiew 
back  her  head  in  a gay  peal  of  laughter. 

“Did  she  think  in  her  innocent  heart  that  she  would  have 
to  go  to  the  sign  of  thp  Three  Golden  Balls  and  barter  her 
garments  for  the  gold  of  Isaac?  My  good  Anne,  you  know 
dear  old  Dawson?  Well,  when  I lived  with  uncle  Gregory, 
the  Dean  uncle,  in  the  chaste  precincts  of  the  Cathedral, 
she  was  housekeeper.  I do  believe,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Dawson,  I should  have  died — smothered,  or  something. 
It  was  so  deadly ! Oh,  how  I hated  it  all  1 It  was  really 
aunt  Laura  1 There  was  a constant  round  of  ghastly  meet- 
ings and  working-parties,  and  they  would  not  have  been 
so  bad  if  she  had  not  lived  in  conslant  terror  that  enough 
deference  should  not  be  paid  to  her,  and  that  if  she  unbent 
so  much  as  a fraction  of  an  inch  some  one  might,  in  their 
madness,  expect  her  to  call  1 Any  wav,  old  Dawson  just 
kept  me  alive.  I think  it  was  after  she  left  to  take  a house 
in  London  and  let  rooms  that  I made  up  my  mind  to  come 
to  town.  There  was  a dust  up!  And  it  was  only  when 
they  knew  that  I was  having  a room  in  Dawson’s  hou.se 
that  they  finally  permitted  my  departure.  Now  Dawson 
has  a niece,  a dressmaker,  a very  clever  girl.  She  makes 
mv  new  dresses  and  sells  my  old  ones ; and,  if  vou  like,  she 
will  do  the  same  for  you.  Yes?  Right-o ! I’ll  see  her 
about  it  to-morrow.” 

Alizon  had  received  a letter  from  M.  Falaire.  He  and 
Madame  would  be  enchanted  to  see  her.  She  would  be  met 
at  the  station,  and  he  and  Madame  trusted  that  she  would 
not  find  “Westview”  tiiste.  Anne  had  also  received  a 
letter,  just  a little  note,  telling  her  the  time  of  the  train, 
and  conventionally  trusting  she  would  have  a comfortable 
journev. 

When  Monday  came,  and  they  arrived  at  the  station, 
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Anne  was  white  and  shalcing  with  nervousness.  Alizon 
was  not  sufferin'*  from  nervousness*  but  she  was  excited. 
Her  eyes  shone,  and  laughter  bubbled  readily  to  lier  lijis, 
but  the  laughter  died  a\va\ , as  she  looked  into  her  com- 
panion’s face.  Both  girls  were  about  the  same  height, 
both  straight  as  voung  [Mnes,  but  whereas  .‘\nne  was  slim 
to  a fault,  Alizori  was  more  generously  built,  splendidly 
strong,  full  of  life.  .She  hooked  her  arm  into  Anne’s, 
and,  opening  a carriage-door,  placed  her  in  a corner  seat, 
piling  some  luggage  on  to  the  opposite  seat. 

"There  vou  are,"  she  said  authoritati\ely,  ‘‘and  there 
^ou  stay  till  the  train  starts.  I’ll  go  and  get  some  choco- 
lates. Oh,  Mr.  Martin,  how  vou  startled  me!” 

Unnoticed  the  younger  .Mr.  Stephenson  had  come  up 
behind  them.  very  good-looi<ing  man  he  appeared  in 
his  thick  tweed  coat,  the  collar  turned  uj)  against  the  keen 
oast  wind.  He  shook  hands  with  Miss  Ferrars  and  then 
with  .Anne,  and  laid  a big  box  of  chocolates  \\  ith  a sheaf  of 
papers  on  the  seat  beside  her. 

"No  rug!  A’ou  wiH  be  frozen.” 

Both  girls  protested  that  they  would  not  need  one,  but 
-Martin  differed. 

“Get  in.  Miss  Ferrars ! Then  I can  make  you  com- 
fortable. No  one  will  come  into  this  carriage  now.” 

One  or  two  travellers  had  hovered  round,  but  a watchful 
guard  had  diplomatically  guided  them  elsewhere.  Mr. 
.Martin  unfolded  a thick  rug,  covered  their  knees,  and 
tucked  it  comfortably  round. 

“It  is  most  awfully  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  us  off,” 
-Alizon  said  gratefullv. 

"Not  at  .all — pleasure!”  Mr.  Martin  murmured  conven- 
tionally. "A’ou  are  not  frightened,  .Miss  Ferrars?” — with 
a twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"Not  a bit!”  was  the  frank  reply.  "But  Anne  here  is 
one  big  tremble.” 

-Mr.  .Stephenson  looked  down  ait  Anne,  and  she  smiled  up 
at  him.  rather  a forced  little  smile. 

“A  ou  need  not  be,  .Miss  .Sutton.”  he  assured  her.  "It 
is  some  time  since  I saw  I^ndy  Helborough,  but  she  is  very 
charming,  and  her  home  is  delightful.  I am  quite  sure  you 
will  be  happv.” 

He  spoke  with  such  positive  assurance  that  she  could  not 
bdt  feel  a lightening  of  the  heart.  The  guard  passed  the 
doOr. 

"Going  on  in  two  minutes,  sir,”  he  said. 

.Martin  nodded,  and  turned  to  .Alizon, 

"They  will  bring  you  a luncheon-iiasket  at  Detting,”  he 
told  her.  " This  is  a through  train,  \ou  know.  .And” — he 
held  out  his  hand  and  took  hers — "if  there  is  anvthing  you 

do  not  like^^if  the  pl.ace  is  dull  or- — er ” He  floundered 

.and  then  went  on  hastily,  "Or  not  exactly  what  you  thought 
it,  you  will  leave,  of  course?’’ 

"\A'hv,  \es  1 ” 

Mizon  laughed,  and  the  colour  deepened  in  .Mr.  Martin’s 
fac<‘. 

“If  I do  not  find  everything  exactlv  as  I like  I shall  take 
the  next  train  home.” 

There  was  a laughing  challenge  in  her  eves,,  and  although 
the  man  joined  in  the  laughter,  there  was  no  look  of  merri- 
ment in  his  fare.  .And  then  the  whistle  blew.  Martin 
shook  hands  again  and  shut  the  door,  and  then  leaned 
forward  to  throw  a hunch  of  violets  into  Miss  Ferrars’s  lap. 

‘That  s for  remembrance  !"  he  called  as  the  train  steamed 
out. 

Miss  Ferrars  flushed. 

".Now  who  would  have  thought,”  she  remarked,  as  she 
pmned  the  flowers  in  her  coat, '"that  quiet  old  .Mr.  Martin 
could  be  so ” 

.She  hesitated  for  a word,  and  .\nne  supjjlicfi  it. 

"So  altogether  nice!”  she  said.  "What  a iovelv  brother 
he  would  make!” 

"M’yes,”  Alizon  agreed,  hut  her  assent  lacked  cordiality. 

.A  long  railway  journey  does  not  lend  itself  to  conversa- 
tion, and  before  long  both  girls  settled  down  to  their  books 
and  papers.  .At  Dotting  the  luncheon-basket  was  brought. 
Miss  Ferrars  peered  in. 

"Dear  me,”  she  remarked,  "Martin  s<V'ms  rather  ,an 
adc[)t  at  ordering  luncheons  for  young  women  ! . .And  he 
hasn’t  a sister,  I Icnow.” 

"I  should  think,”  .Anne  remarlced,  her  eves  verv  innocent, 
“that  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  basliet  he  has  orrlered 
for  somebodv  else's  sister.” 

, ".\  Don  Juan,  I expect,  reallv!” 

It  was  half-past  two  before  they  reache^d  the  junction 


beyond  which  the  train  stopped  at  all  stations.  .A  few 
country  people  with  bundles  and  baskets  got  in  and  out, 
and  at  a tiny  station  .Alizon  rubbed  the  window  and  joyfully 
assisted  a stout  lady  to  alight. 

"Fellowsgate,”  she  announced.  "That  is  the  station 
before  ours.  I looked  it  up.” 

.Anne  shivered  and  drew  her  squirrel  furs  closer  round 
her,  while  the  other  girl  took  the  Jiand-bags  olT  the  rack. 

"There  is  yours;  now  mine!  Tickets  all  in  order! 
.Anne,  you  goose,  don’t  look  ns  if  you  were  going  to  the 
stake!  Oh,  how  1 love  chnr*;e  and  excitement!” 

The  train  drew  up  at  a dejiressed-looking  little  station, 
with  a yard  beyond,  in  which  Miss  h'errars  at  once  noticed 
several  \ehicles  of  the  country  cart  type  and  two  cars. 

" A’ours— mine — ours!”  she  murmured,  as  .a  red-faced 
boy  took  their  tickets,  and  a larget*  youth  collected  the 
luggage. 

"\\’hei-e  for,  miss?”  i 

"I  am  going  to  Mon.sieur  Falaire’s  house,  ‘W'estview,’  ” 
.Alizon  instructed  him. 

"Car  waiting,  miss.  .\nd  the  oth<-r  voifhg  ladv  for  the 
Hall?” 

"Acs.” 

It  was  a dull  afternoon.  Heavy  gray  clouds  hung  low 
in  the  wintry  sky.  Already  the  light  was  fading.  In  the 
\ard  stood  a big  luxurious  car,  purring  softly,  like  a well- 
[)!eased  Chinchilla  cat.  Just  behind  was  a smaller  car, 
well  appointed,  but  with  nothing  of  the  sleek  opulence  of  the 
great  creaifi-fed-Iooking  creature  in  front. 

The  porter  opened  the  door  of  the  first  car,  placing 
.Alizon ’s  luggage  in,  while  the  station-master  himself 
bustled  up  and  lent  his  services  to  .Anne.  ^ 

"flood-bye,  dear  little  .Anne!”  .Alizon  whispered. 

She  got  into  the  waiting  car,  the  station-master  assisted 
.Anne  into  the  other,  the  chaulTcur  raised  a finger  to  his 
cap,  there  was  a smooth  whirr,  and  the  big  grav  car  slid 
away  into  the  darkening  night,  followed  to  the  yard-gates 
by  the  smaller  one.  A musical  blast  from  the  one,  a shriller 
blast  from  the  other,  and  the  two  girls  separated,  the  one 
car  going  inland  to  the  Hall,  the  other  taking  the  coast-road 
leading  to  "W’estview.” 

Ch.apter  IV. 

To  .Anne,  leaning  back  in  her  cushioned  corner,  it  seemed 
a bare  five  minutes  before  the  car  turned  in  at  great  gates 
dimh'  seen  through  a curtain  of  thin  firiving  sleet  and  was 
running  between,  two  lines  of  great  leafless  elms,  tossing 
their  dark  branches  in  the  gathering  wind.  In  spite  of 
closed  window^s  and  footwarmer,  the  lonely  girl  shivered, 
perhaps  as  much  from  nervousness  as  from  cold.  .As  the 
car  slackened  speed  she  drew  a long  deep  breath,  nerving 
herself  for  the  dreaded  meeting  with  strangers. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a tall  footman,  who  took  her 
bag  in  one  hand.  Later,  Anne  was  to  find  that  the  other 
hung  nearly  useless,  the  nerves  paralysed  by  shrapnel.  He 
ushered  her  into  a big  lighted  hall,  and  the  impression  the 
tired  girl  received  was,  first  and  most  welcome,  of  a fire  of 
huge  logs,  the  flames  leaping  and  chancing  ancl  shining  on 
soft  skin  rugs,  easy-chairs,  and  dark  walls  hung  with  antlers 
and  modern  and  ancient  weapons.  .A  grave-looking  butler 
came  up  to  her. 

Would  Miss  Sutton  be  good  enough  to  step  upstairs? 
Her  ladyship’s  maid 

Down  the  wide  staircase  at  the  back  of  the  hall  came  a 
middle-aged  gray-haired  woman,  gowned  in  black  with 
muslin  collar  and  cuffs.  Her  features  were  not  pre-possess- 
ing;  the  eyes  were  .small  and  dark;  the  long  mouth  was  full 
lipped;  and  she  gave  an  openly  inquisitive  glance  at  the 
slim  waiting  figure,  a look  that  sent  tlie  colour  into  Anne’.s 
cheeks.  Involuntarily  she  held  her  head  higher,  looking 
straight  down  into  the  woman’s  face,  and  the  maid  lowered 
her  eyes. 

“If  you  will  come  with  me,”  .she  said,  motioning  the 
waiting  footman  to  take  the  luggage,  “I  will  show  you 
your  room.  ■ Her  lady. ship  is  sorry  she  cannot  see  you  to- 
day; she  is  suffering  from  a severe  headache.” 

.“she  followed  the  footm.an  up  the  stairs,  .Anne  behind  her. 
Opening  a door,  the  footman  passed  through  one  room 
into  another,  and  deposited  the  luggage  there. 

"Oh,  what. a pretty  room!” 

■All  her  life  .Anne  remembered  her  first  entrance  into  that 
room.  Ouite  small  it  was,  not  more  than  twelve  feet 
square,  but  charming.  In  the  old-fashioned  grate,  with  its 
Tilain  white  hearth,  blazed  a cheery  fire,  throwing  its  com- 
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forting  light  on  chintz-covered  chairs,  soft  green  silk 
curtains  dra\vn  across  the  fiat  windows,  and  a small  table 
close  to  the  fire  with  a lace  .cloth  only  waiting  for  the  tea- 
trav.  Her  ladvship’s  maid  looked  gratified  at  Anne  s 
spontaneous  praise. 

“It  is  a nice,  little  room,”  she  allowed.  “I  will  show 
YOU  vour  bedroom  bevond.” 

She  led  the  way  to  the  other  room,  pink  and  green  like 
the  first,  and  equally  charming. 

“You  will  like  to  have  your  tea  at  once?”  she  suggested. 

When  the  door  had  clo^d  behind  her,  Anne  unpinned  her 
hat,  threw  off  her  coat  and  furs,  and  changed  her  boots  for 
thin  shoes.  Then  she  turned  to  the  glass,  and  frowned  at 
the  reflection  she  saw, 

“Lady  Helborough  will  think  I am  not  strong,”  she 
thought  uneasily,  “arid  I am.  It  is  only  that  I am  tired.” 

She, pushed  the  comb  through  her  black  silky  hair,  and 
it  fell  forward  on  to  her  forehead  in  a heavy  wave,  accen- 
tuating her  pallor,  and  with  an  impatient  movement  she 
turned  awav,  switched  oft  the  light,  and  made  her  way 
into  the  next  room. 

The  tea  was  ready,  the  maid  stood  waiting,  and  as  Anne 
seated  herself  she  poured  out  a cup,  pushed  cr^n  and 
sugar  an  eighth  of  an  inch  nearer,  handed  the  hot  scones, 
and  with  a murmured,  “The  bell  is  near  you.  Miss  Sutton,” 
left  Lady  Helborough ’s  companion  to  henself. 

Anne  wms  enjoying'  her  second  cup  of  tea  when  there 
came  a light  tap  at  the  door.  She  looked  up,  expecting  to 
see  the  maid  again,  but  on  the  threshold  stood  a lady,  a 
verv  little  ladv,  dressed  all  in  violet,  from  the  narrow 
ribbons  in  her  fine  lace  cap  to  the  silken  shoes  on  her  tiny 
feet.  ,Slje  stood  a moment,  smiling  almost  shyly,  while 
Anne,  cup  in  hand,  stareti,  very  nearly  open-mouthed. 
Then,  as  the  little  lady  closed  the  door,  she  jumped  up. 

“Oh,  please  come  and  sit  down!”  she  said. 

“I  hope  I am  not  too  soon?” 

The  voice  matched  its  owner,  so  delicate  it  W'as,  and  very 
sweet  and  clear.  .Anne  thought  she  looked  like  a little 
brown  linnet  dressed  in  violets. 

“I  am  Lord  Helborough’s  cousin,”  the  little  lady  con- 
tinued, “and  Cor.alie — l-ady  Helborough — sent  me  to  see 
how  you  are  getting  on.  I hope  Morton  has  made  you 
comfortable?” 

“Quite,  quite!”  Anne  drew  up  an  ^.asy  chair.  “Please 
sit  down,”  she  said,  smiling;  and  Anhe’s  smile  was  very 
lovely,  beginning  in  her  blue  eyes,  creeping  to  her  delicate 
lips,  which  parted  like  the  petals  of  a rose,  and  finished  in 
two  shy  dimples,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  perfect  mouth. 

The  little  lady  loved  that  smile  at  once. 

“Oh,  my  dear,”  she  said  impulsively  as  she  sat  down, 
and  Anne  placed  a cushion  at  her  back,  “what  a sweet  voice 
you  have,  and  how  fortunate  that  is!” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes!  Coralie  hates  a harsh  voice.  They  all  have  nice 
voices,  here.  You  have  not  noticed?” 

But  Anne  found  that  she  had,  sub-consclously.  The 
chauffeur,  the  young  footman,  the  butler,  Morton — all  had 
quiet  subdued  voices. 

“Now  please  do  not  let  me  interrupt  your  tea.  If  you 
do  I shall  run  away.” 

“But  I have  finished.” 

Anne  emptied  her  cup,  and  moved  the  table  aside  so  that 
she  could  see  her  visitor  better,  and  she  smiled  again. 

“It  is,”  she  said,  with  a little  sigh  of  content,  “so  pretty 
to  see  you  sitting  there.” 

The  little  lady  laughed. 

“It  is  early  days  yet,”  .she  said,  her  eyes  very  bright, 
“but  I think  you  will  often  see  me  sitting  here.  My  room 
is  beyond  yours  on  this  floor,  and  you  and  I share  a bath- 
room. That  is  one  thing  I came  to  tell  you.  Morton  did 
not  show  you?  It  is  beyond  your  bedroofn.  We  will  decide 
our  hour  for  the  morning  bath  before  I leave  you.  My 
name  is  Althea  Densmore.  I am  generally  called  ‘Miss 
.Althea.’  Tell  me,  did  you  have  a comfortable  journey 
down?” 

Anne  tojd  her  all  about  the  journey,  and  Miss  Althea  was 
immensely  intere.sted,  and  Anne  drifted  on,  telling  her 
about  Alizon,  and  how  she  had  gone  to  “Westview,”  and 
even,  most  unusual  for  Anne,  talking  about  herself,  of  how 
nervous  she  had  been,  how  dreadfully  frightened  of  all  the 
strange  faces. 

Miss  Densmore  looked  at  the  girl  opposite  to  her,  and 
felt  a great  sense  of  relief 

“Y91.1  need  not  be  afraid,”  she  said.  “Ladv  Helborough 


is  very  sweet.  She  has  suffered  with  shocking  headaches 
lately,  and  that  makes  her  a little,  well,  nervy,  but  that  is 
nothing.  Ah,  I was  forgetting!  Will  you  ring  the  bell 
twice?” 

In  answer  to  the  bell  came  a comely  young  country  girl. 

“Miss  .Sutton,  this  is  Rose  Moss.  She  waits  bn  this 
floor,  and  we  two  sh.are  her  services.” 

The  girl  smiled,  looking  from  the  elder  woman  to  the 
young,  and  Miss  Althea  got  up  and  shook  out  her  gown. 

“There  will  be  time  for  Rose  to  unpack  before  you  have 
dinner,  and  then  it  will  all  be  finished  with.  What  do  you 
think?” 

“I  shall  be  very  glad,”  Anne  replied.  “My  keys  are  on 
the  dressing-t.able.  Rose.” 

The  girl  withdrew  quietly,  and  Miss  Densmore  held  out 
her  hand. 

“Good  night,”  she  said.  “I  suppose  you  will  like  to 
have  your  dinner  up  here  to-night,  and  then  vou  should  go 
early  to  bed.  I am  a great  believer  in  boautv  sleep,  and 
youth  needs  plenty  of  sleep.” 

.She  fluttered  away  with  her  soft  brisk  step,  leaving  • 
behind  a fragrance  of  violets  and  of  something  more 
elusive — ^the  fragrance  of  another  time,  when  the  tired  old 
world  moved  more  slowly  and  gentlewomen  blushed  even 
to  think  of  things  that  to-day  are  openly  blazoned  abroad. 
For  Miss  Althea  was  sixty-five  years  old,  and  thirtv  years 
behind  her  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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“GREEN  VALLEYS." 

Chapter  XX.XIX. 

Mrs.  Ryan  was  a woman  of  determination.  Man,'  had 
very  nearly  lost  her  life's  happines.s ; now  it  had  come  back 
to  her,  and  it  was  not  going  to  be  jeopardised  a second  tirhe. 
There  had  been  one  brief  interview  between  Roger  Prentice 
and  herself.  Something  of  the  anxiety  which  lurked 
beneath  his  hope  was  allowed  to  escape  him  in  this  inter- 
view, but  Agnes  Ryan  speedily  reassured  him. 

“Don’t  be  afraid.  Leave  everything  to  me.  I quite 
understand  how  anxious  you  must  feel,  but  1 promise  you 
there  will  be  no  going  back  a second  time.” 

“I  shall  only  feel^  I have  her  secure  when  she  is  my 
wife,”  Prentice  said. 

And  Mrs.  Ryan  smiled. 

“She  will  be  your  wife,  rest  assured.” 

She  was  really  delighted  that  through  the  postponement 
a complete  change  of  plan  was  possible.  It  was  a joy  to 
her  to  make  all  the  preparations  for  Marv’s  marriage. 
Green  Valley.s  was  an  ideal  place  for  a wedding.  This  time 
Mrs.  Ryan  resolved  that  her  niece’s  wishes  should  be  over- 
ruled, and  that  there  should  be  a real  wedding,  with  flowers 
and  bridesmaids,  and  a gathering  of  people  to  see  Marv 
made  Roger  Prentice’s  wife.  And  naturally  in  all  this  she 
was  seconded  .eagerly  by  Brenda. 

“Such  a silly  idea,  yours,  Mollie!”  the  vounger  girl 
declared.  “Only  walking  into  9 church  with  Roger  and 
walking  out  again.  Just  like  going  to  morning  service. 
You  must  wear  a bride’s  dress  and  veil,  and  I w'ant  a very 
pret,ty  frock,  so  do  the  other  girls.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mary  hurriedly  and  meekly,  “do  wh.at  you 
like;  I leave  it  all  to  aunt  Agnes  and  you!” 

At  which  Brenda  opened  her  eyes. 

“Aren’t  you  the  limit?”  she  inquired.  “Fancy  not  taking 
any  interest  in  your  own  wedding!  When  I am  married, 
you’ll  .see!  No  one  shall  choose  for  me!” 

But  Major  Prentice  cut  this  speech  short. 

“Now',  Brenda,  leave  Mary  alone.  She  sha’n’t  be 
worried  about  anything.” 

He  could  only  snatch  a day  at  a time  to  escape  from 
town.  For  his  marriage  he  was  promised  at  least  three 
weeks’  leave.  After  that  he  was  not  sure  of  his  future, 
except  that,  rnuch  as  his  own  inclination  as  a soldier  might 
prompt  him  to  gto  back  to  the  fighting  line,  he  hoped  he 
might  be  allowed  to  spend  some  time  in  England  with  his 
wife. 

Mary  seemed  to  live  these  days  preceding  her  marriage 
in  a beautiful  dream.  Love,  now  that  it  had  been  given 
back  to  her,  was  sweeter  than  it  had  been,  because  of  the 
suffering  and  the  separation.  She  was  not  allowed  to  do 
very  much. 
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“Write  your  letters  in  the  garden.  Read,  dream,  do 
\\'hat  ^ou  will,  child,  but  above  all  get  all  your  old  colour 
back  into  your  cheeks.  You  can  safely  leave  everything  to 
me — and  Brenda,”  Mrs.  Ryan  added,  with  a little  laugh. 

Her  younger  niece  was  a source  of  great  amusement  to 
her;  she  also  found  her  opinion  of  Brenda  changing. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wedding  preparations  there  came  a 
reminder  of  sadness.  A letter  arrived  for  Brenda  written  in 
a broken,  trembling  handwriting.  It  was  from  Lady 
Wrenshawe.  She  expressed  sincere  regret  that  Brenda  had 
gone  away,  but  she  made  no  suggestion  that  the  girl  should 
return  to  Heath  Place.  Her  purpose  in  writing  was  to  tell 
Brenda  that  a letter  had  reached  her  from  a fellow-officer 
of  her  dead  boy,  enclosing  what  really  was  Tom’s  will,  and 
that  in  this  he  had  desired  his  parent's  to  make  over  to 
Brenda  Guthrie  all  that  of  which  he  had  been  possessed  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Lady  Wrenshawe  informed  Brenda 
that  Sir  James’s  lawyers  would  communicate  with  her  at 
onoe,  but  that  she  had  wished  to  be  the  first  to  pass  on  the 
dead  boy’s  wishes. 

Brenda  had  read  this  letter  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
then  had  alarmed  and  surprised  the  others  by  bursting  into 
tears.  When  Mary  rose  in  haste  to  comfort  her,  the  girl 
buried  her  face  on  her  sister’s  breast. 

“Oh,  I’m  a beast!  Just  a selfish,  heartless  beast!  I’ve 
thought  of  no  one  but  myself.  Oh,  Mollie,  I’m  so  miser- 
able!” 

It  was  a .hard  task  to  comfort  her,  and  indeed  the  con- 
tents of  Lady  Wrenshawc’s  letter  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  Mary  and  her  aunt. 

“The  poor  boy  Was  in  earnest,”  Mrs.  Ryan  said,  and 
then  she  had  added,  “It  will  be  impossible  to  refuse  this 
bequest,  but,  Mary  darling,  I believe  it  will  give  the  child 
far  more  than  money.  It  will  open  her  eves;  it  wall  touch 
her  heart;  it  will  help  to  make  Brenda  a'  real  live  human 
being.  ” 

Indeed  there  was  a marked  change  in  Mary’s  sister  from 
that  time  forward.  Brenda,  it  was  true,  dried  her  tears, 
and  took  up  the  question  of  the  bridesmaids’  dresses  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  wedding  paraphernalia,  but  her  manner 
was  subdued  and  her  eyes  were  very  often  wet. 

The  law'vers’  communications  quickly  followed  that 
pathetic  letter.  Young  Wrenshawe  had  not  had  many  pos- 
.sessions;  his  wealth  would  have  come  to  him  later;  but 

there  were  various  things  which  had  been  his  propcrtv 

books,  some  pictures,  his  silver  cups  won  when  at  sclwol, 
a small  two-seater  car  which  he  had  bought  recently,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  money  in  the  bank  with  which  it  w'as 
suggested  by  Lady  Wrenshawe  that  Brenda  might  buy  her- 
self a pearl  necklace  or  some  bit  of  valuable  jewelry  as  a 
souvenir,  if  she  preferred  not  to  take  the  monev.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  the  girl  by  the  knowledge  that  she 
had  been  so  dear  to  Tom  Wrenshawe  was  revealed  gradu- 
ally. Brenda  went  to  her  aunt  one  night  at  bed-time. 

“I’m  going  to  write  to  Colonel  Dodsworth  to  ask  him  to 
forgive  me.  I — I’m  awfully  sorry  about  everything,  aunt 
.^gnes.  Of  course  your  letter  was  a wonderful  one,  but 
somehow  I am  sure  he  guessed  I never  wrote  that  by 
myself.  ,\nd  I do  feel  sorry  I I made  use  of  him.  I 
behaved  very  meanly  to  him,  aunt  Aggie,  and  to  the  Wren- 
shawes  too.  When  I first  met  him  he  Was  awfully  devoted 
to  I'.ileen,  and  I— well,  you  know  what  I mean.” 

‘AWite  your  own  letter,  my  child,  by  all  means.  I think 
you  owe  Colonel  Dodsworth  this  consideration.” 

Mrs.  R\an  spoke  very  gently,  and  Brenda  kissed  her 
aunt. 

“Some  day  after  Mollfe  is  married  I w^ant  to  go  to  see 
poor  Lady  Wrenshawe,”  she  added  in  a low  voice.  “She 
adored  Tom,  and  his  father  too  adored  him.  I think  it’s 
a dreadful  tragedy,  and  I want  them  to  know  how  sorrv 
I am.” 

“\ou  shall  go.  I will  take  you  myself.” 

Agnes  Ryan  felt  tenderly  drawn  to  Brenda  this  night, 
and  after  the  girl  had  gone  back  to  her  own  room  she  sat 
thinking  over  the  little  incident,  feeling  glad  and  touched 
at  this  evidence  of  that  better  nature  which  she  had  almost 
despaired  of  finding  in  Brenda. 

The  next  day  the  girl  was  as  gay  as  she  had  ever  been, 
and  there  was  no  outward  evidence  to  show  how  real  was 
tJie  awakening  of  her  soul ; but  the  two  women  who  loved 
her  knew  what  lay  beneath  her  gaiety,  and  treasured  the 
knowledge. 

"So  the  preparations  went  on  apace,  and  the  day  of  the 
wedding  drew  very  near.  Mrs.  Ryan  had  been  in  frequent 


correspondence  with  Mr.  Gascoigne,  and  from  him  she 
learned  that  David  Byford  had  been  examined  on  two 
occasions  by  medical  men,  and  that  on  their  recommenda- 
tion the  young  man  had  been  sent  to  a hospital  for  a few 
weeks,  from  which  he  would  be  passed  on  to  a convalescent 
home. 

“The  future  will  depend  largely  on  how  he  acts,”  Mr. 
Gascoigne  wrote,  “and,  from  what  I can  gather,  he  seems 
to  resent  the  action  of  the  military  authorities,  who  have 
decided  to  treat  him  as  an  invalid.  The  restriction  may 
have  a contrary  effect  to  that  expected.  We  must  wait 
and  see.” 

Agnes  Ryan  did  not  share  this  information  with  Marv, 
but  she  wrote  to  Major  Prentice.  She  was  not  exactly 
an.xious ; nevertheless  she  was  not  unprepared  for  some  new 
outbreak  on  David  Byford’s  part. 

The  guests  and  relatives,  such  of  them  as  had  arranged 
to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood,  began  to  arrive  as  the  wedding 
day  approached.  Brenda  was  of  the  very  greatest  assist- 
ance to  her  aunt.  They  combined  to  j)revent  Mary  from 
fatiguing  herself.  She  even  complained  that  she  was  being 
treated  like  a doll. 

“I  must  be  useful  in  some  w-ay!”  she  protested. 

But  Brenda  only  laughed. 

“Your  duty  is  to  be  beautiful.  You  have  to. realise  that 
if  you  are  a white-faced  bride  that  will  reflect  on  us.  Go 
out  and  play.  If  you  want  to  do  something,  you  may  walk 
across  the  fields  this  afternoon,  and  see  if  the  extra  eggs 
we  were  promised  from  the  Glebe  Farm  are  coming.  Cook 
says  she  w-ants  three  dozen.” 

Mary  laughed. 

“But  cook  must  remember  this  is  war-time.” 

“Well,  we  can  all  go  without  eggs  for  a week,  if  we  are 
asking  too  much.  One  thing  aunt  Aggie  and  I are  deter- 
mined upon — it  is  war-time,  but  you  are  going  to  have  a 
lovely  wedding,  Mollie!” 

Mary’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“Everybody  is  so  good  to  me.” 

Brenda  stood  and  looked  at  her;  there  was  a little  sad- 
ness in  l)er  expression.  With  the  new  influences  at  work 
in  her  heart,  Brenda  was  seeing  people  in  a totally  different 
light,  and  above  all  she  was  learning  to  know  her  sister 
and  appreciate  her.  She  knew  so  well  that  although  Mary 
never  put  it  into  words,  she  was  longing  for  their  father 
to  be  with  them,  and  that  beneath  her  wonderful  happiness 
there  lay  the  deep  unforgetting  love  for  their  brother  who 
had  given  his  life  for  his  country.  .\nd  Brenda  knew  also 
that  the  memory  of  their  mother  lingered  always  in  Mary’s 
thoughts.  However,  though  she  felt  that  tears  were 
perilously  near,  she  , resolutely  dismissed  them. 

“\Vell,  we  shall  all  turn  nasty  and  cease  being  good  to 
you  if  you  do  anything  against  our  rules.  Now  here  are 
some  more  letters  for  you  to  answer,  and  there  is  a lovelv 
fat  jjackage  with  a jeweller’s  name  on  the  label  waiting  for 
you  in  the  hall.  I do  wish  I could  get  parcels  like  that  every 
five  minutes.” 

She  had  danced  away  as  she  spoke,  and  Marv  sat  and 
read  her  letters  and  dreamed  again.  She  was  not  tired, 
but  the  tranquillity  of  Green  Valleys  was  so  soothing. 
Mary  scarcely  realised  how  great  had  been  the  nervous 
strain  she  had  endured  through  the  last  six  to  eight  months. 
Her  work  at  the  hospital  had  tried  her ; her  mother’s  illness 
and  death,  with  all  the  unhappiness  attached  to  it,  had 
ta.xed  her  even  more;  the  coming  of  love  had  been  so  sweet, 
but  it  had  brought  fresh  an.xiety  and  nervous  strain,  and 
the  result  was  that  she  felt  unequal  to  any  great  e.xertion 
now.  Paradoxically  it  was  the  knowledge  that  the  burden 
had  been  lifted  from  her  which  brought  this  languor. 

“I  am  dreadfully  lazy,”  she  would  sav  to  herself  with  a 
little  laugh. 

But  she  was  content  to  be  lazy  for  a time.  .-\nd  above 
all  she  wanted  to  get  back  her  mental  serenity,  and  to  find 
herself  fit  in  every  sense  to  take  her  place  by  her  husband's 
side,  to  share  with  him  all  the  jovs  and  sorrows,  the  diffi- 
culties and  the  smooth  times  which  awaited  him. 

****** 

Brenda’s  letter  to  Colonel  Dodsworth  was  very  'simple; 
a trifle  crude  perhaps,  but  it  went  to  the  point. 

“I  shall  never,  never,  never  forget  the  honour  you  have 
done  me,”  she  wrote,  “when  I stop  to  think  about  it.  It 
all  seems  too  wonderful,  but  I know  you’ve  made  a mis- 
take. I’m  not  fit  to  be  your  wife.  I have  everything  to 
learn,  and  please  don’t  be  vexed  with  me,  but  I don’t  want 
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to  be  marri<-'d  at  all  just  }0t  a while!  I thought  1 did,  but 
I know  now  how  \\  riihg  I have  been  to  you,  to  dear  Lad\ 
ashamed  that  I let  you  imagine  1 had  forgotten  poor  Tom 
Y'l enshav. e.  ft  uas  awfuli\  cruel  of  me  to  have  seemed 
to  want  to  get  awa\  from  all  that  reminded  me  of  his  death. 

I know  now  how  wrung  I have  been  to  you,  to  dear  Lady 
Wrenshawe,  and  to  my  own  people.  1 hope  you  will  for- 
give me  and  alwavs  be  niv  friend.” 

Dodsworth  smiled  sadly  to  himself  as  he  read  this.  He 
slipped  the  letter  into  an  inner  pocket.  The  first  letter 
from  Brenda  dictated  bv  Mrs.  Ryan  had  found  him  fully 
prepared  for  an  awakening  to  the  truth  on  Brenda’s  part; 
this  little  letter  proved  how  right  he  had  been  to  e.vpect  a 
sudden  change  in  this  young  creature’s  feelings.  i 

•‘No  fool  like  an  old  fool,”  he  said  with  some  bitterness;  } 
and  then  had  come  the  natural  reaction. 

He  was  almost  aghast  when  he  paused  to  realise  how 
near  to  the  brink  of  disaster  he  had  drawn.  'J'he  blame 
was  his  entireh , for  after  all  Brenda  w as  a child,  and 
though  she  had  thrown  a glamour  o\er  him,  veiling  his 
eves  completely,  he  told  himself  harshly  he  had  acted  as 
no  honest  or  honourable  man  should  have  done. 

He  had  been  summoned  to  Lady  Cranraven’s  house  this 
\erv  day.  The  old  lady  had  heard  of  the  pretty  girl  who 
had  sojourned  in  h<ir  home  for  so  .short  a period.  She  had 
waited  a while  before  summoning  her  nephew,  but  now  she 
had  resolved  to  go  to  the  point. 

“I  hope,  mv  dear  Henry,  you  have  had  time  and  oppor- 
tunitv  to  wake  from  a mad  dream,”  was  her  greeting  when 
Colonel  DodsW'Orth  had  been  announced. 

She  was  a very  old  lady  and  was  crippled  by  rheumatism, 
but  she  was  a picturesque  old  lady,  and  Colonel  Dodsworth 
Was  very  fond  of  her.  He  'itiugiied  a little  uncomfortably 
as  he  sat  down  beside  her  and  kissed  her  hand. 

‘‘I  am  wide  awake,  my  dear  aunt.  You  are  right — it 
was  a mad  dream,  but  it  had  some  sweet  moments.” 

‘‘No  doubt!  I know  exactly  what  you  went  through, 
for  in  my  time  I too  have  dreamed  mad  dreams.  \\’ell, 
tell  me  about  it.  I know'  that  her  sister  came  here.  I’m 
told  she  was  a sweet  girl,  and  I know  that  young  Prentice 
was  on  the  war-path,  but  I want  to  have  more  details  from 
you.” 

Colonel  Dodsworth  gave  her  the  story  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  he  finished  by  reading  Brenda’s  last  letter.  The 
old  lady  nodded  her  head. 

‘‘I  was  going  to  call  her  Iiard  names,  but  now  ] won’t. 

I like  that  letter.  It’s  badly  expressed,  and  I shouldn’t  be 
surprised  if  it  is  badly  spelt,  but  it’s  hones^t.  The  child’s 
heart  is  in  the  right  place.  Well,  Henry,  my  dear,  you’ve 
broken  the  monotony  for  a little  while,  and  this  romance 
is  over.  Now  I want  you  to  s<h  about  getting  married  in 
real  earnest.  I can’t  last  much  longer.  Oh,  that  doesn’t 
frighten  me,  and  when  1 go,  all  I have,  bar  a few  legacies, 
w ill  be  vonrs  ! You  should  ■ ha\e  niarried  long  ago,  but 
that’s  another  story.  It  is  not  too  late  to  make  a start,  so 
put  this  child  and  her  fascinations  clean  out  of  your  memory 
and  go  forth  and  choose  a wife.  You  would  break  your 
heart  married  to  a girl,  Henry.  You  want  a woman — a 
worldly  woman,  a clever  woman,  and,  if  possiljle,  a beauti- 
ful woman.” 

She  dismissed  him  a few  moments  later,  and  Colonel 
Dodsworth  smiled  faintly  as  he  descended  the  broad  stair- 
case. just  for  a moment  he  winced  as  he  remembered  how- 
pretty  Brenda  had  looked  on  the  bend  of  this  same  stair- 
case; how'  her  youth  and  vivacity  had  illumined  the  big  old 
house;  then  he  had  turned  away  and  resolutely  shut  that 
picture  out  of  his  thoughts. 

He  got  into  the  cab  that  was  waiting  and  drove  to  the 
^Var  Office,  and  all  the  time  he  was  thinlving  ovep  his  aunt’s 
words  and  gradually  coming  to  a decision  concerning  them. 

Ch.mter  XL. 

It  was  a very  hot  afternoon,  so  Mary  postponed  her  walk 
to  the  Glebe  Farm  till  the  sun  had  grown  a little  less  power- 
ful. Both  Mrs.  Ryan  and  Norman  declared  there  was  no 
need  for  Mary  to  take  this  long  walk. 

‘‘There’s  a telephone  at  the  Rectory,  and  I know  a 
message  could  be  sent  across.” 

‘‘But  1 can  go  on  my  cycle!”  Norman  added.  He  was 
the  proud  possessor  of  a motor-cycle,  a gift  from  Prenlsice 
to  the  boy. 

‘‘Heaven  alone  knows  how  long  you  will  fee  Able  to  drive 
it,  but  make  w|bat  use  you  can  of  the  time  and  petrol  at 


vour  command,”  ho.  had  said,  ‘‘for  there’s  one  thing  cer- 
tain— we  are  all  going  to  be  very  severelv  rationed.” 

‘‘Then  1 .'■hall  hire  a living  machine,”  Brenda  had 
announced;  adding,  "I’d  lo\e  to  be  an  aviator!  Why  don't 
they  let  women  join  the  Hying  corps?” 

‘‘Because  thev  jgllv  vvcli  know^ there  wouldn’t  be  a wliole 
machine  left  in  about  a week!” 

Brenda  luui  thrown  something  at  her  brother  and  then 
had  chased  him..  On  this  occasion  she  only  Irowned  at 
Norman  w hen  he  propo.sed  going  to  the  Glebe  h'arm. 

‘‘Aren’t  vou  a dense  idiot she  had  queried  irately  a little 
later.  ‘‘Couldn’t  you  understand?  1 want  Mary  to  qo. 
She’s  worrying  all  the  time  about  being  idle  and  letting 
everybody  wait  iqjon  her,  so  T invented  this  errand  on  pur- 
1 pose  to  let  her  do  something.”  / 

"Oh!”  said  Norman,  and  then  he  added,  ‘‘Well,  I’m 
glad,  because  I want  to  go  in  the  other  direction.” 

Mary  took  her  way  leisurely  through  the  fields.  She- 
found  a shady  path  under  some  trees  and  by  the  side  of  a 
brook  which  ran  over  stones  worn  white.  The  running 
water  made  a musical  accompaniment  to  Marv'’s  thoughts. 
.She  paused  every  now  and  then  to  dabble  her  ha’nds  in  the 
clear  cold  stream,  or  to  pick  one  of  the  many  delicate  little 
blossoms  w'hich  flowered  on  its  brink. 

In  a little  while  Roger  would  be  coming.  His  leave 
commenced,  and  he  would  remain  now  till  they  went  away 
together,  which  would  be  only  two  days  hence. 

Mary  had  brought  with  her  the  letters  which  Brenda  had 
put  into  her  hand.  She  had  sli]>ped  them  unopened  into 
the  pocket  of  the  white  linen  coat  she  wore.  As  one  of  them 
fell  out  as  she  was  kneeling  by  the  brook,  she  decided  to 
look  through  them.  There  was  no  need  for  haste  on  her 
errand.  With  a smile  Mary  realLsed  that  she  had  been  .sent 
to  inquire  for  the  eggs  as  a pretext.  It  was  a lovely  spot 
in  which  she  now  found  herself.  So  she  sat  down  and 
opened  her  letters. 

They  were  for  the  most  part  congratulatory  and  contained 
good  wishes.  Mrs.  Kyan  was  thorough  in  all  she  did,  and 
she  had  managed  to  let  all  their  friends  know  about  the 
wedding.  Consequently  presents  and  letters  were  pour- 
ing in. 

‘‘Just  as  if  there  ■#ere  no  war!”  Brenda  had  exclaimed. 

The  first  letter  Mary  opened  was  from  Liulv  l-'ailh  \'alpray 
announcing  her  engagement  to  Captain  Sharrovvgate. 

‘‘You  may  not  believe  me,  Mary  darling,”  Lady  Faith 
wrote,  ‘‘but  1 used  to  be  horridly  jealous  of  you  and  my 
Nick  ! I firmly  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  he  -was  madly 
in  love  with  vou.  And  now  you  are  .going  to  be  married, 
and  I am  thinking  of  a wedding  in  the  near  future.  My 
dear,  I am  so  glad  you  are  going  to  have  such  a delightful 
husband.  I have  just  met  Major  Prentice,  hut  I like  him 
so  much.  M'rile  to  me  when  you  have  time.” 

There  were  other  letters  of  a similar  nature,  and  Mary 
felt  her  heart  thrill  as  she  realised  how  many  people  there 
were  to  care  for  her.  The  last  letter  she  opened  was  black- 
edged.  The  writing  seemed  familiar.  As  she  unfolded  the 
notepaper  Mary  trembled.  It  was  a letter  from  Eileen 
Wrenshawe  ! 

Just  for  an  instant  she  faltered,  and  her  instinct  was  to 
crumple  up  the  papers  and  throw  it  from  her;  but  she  con- 
quereil  this-  weakness,  and  she  had  not  read  more  than  a 
few  words  before  she  realised  that  this  was  a verv  different 
communication  from  that  other  which  had  -put  a knife  into 
her  heart. 

‘‘I  beg  you  to  read  this  and  to  understand  it  is  written 
in  all  sincerity,”  the  letter  ran.  ‘‘I  want  to  ask  vour 
forgiveness.  I did  vou  a great  wrong,  and  I did  a far 
greater  wrong  to  Roger  when  I wrote  to  you  some  time 
ago.  I know  you  do  not  need  me  to  tell  you  that  the  state- 
ments I made  were  not  true,  for  I hear  you  are  going  to  be 
married  almost  at  once.  Life  has  brought  much  sorrow 
to  my  home  just  now,  and  I see  things  clearly  whore  once 
I was  so  blind.  Be  happy.  Put  out  of  your  mind  the  last 
lingering  fear  or  doubt.  I bad  a great  treasure  once  and 
1 threw  it  away.  You  possess  all  that  I had  and  more  tcx>, 
for  he  can  give  you  a homage  I could  never  hoi)e  to  obtain.” 

There  wore  tears  in  Mary’s  eyes  when  she  came  to  the 
end  of  these  linos.  They  touched  her  with  an  immeasurable 
pathos.  The  other  letter  had  carried  a sharp  hurt,  for  it 
accused  her  of  robbing  another.  Eileen’s  humility  was 
I disarming  and  painful. 

Mary  folded  up  the  lettC’*  and  put  it  inside  her  bodice. 
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Some  day  perhaps  she  would  show  it  to  Roger,  but  not  yet. 
It  should  be  a secret  between  Eileen  and  herself.  She  sat 
musing  a while  longer  and  then  reluctantly  roused  herself. 
Though  her  errand  was  not  an  urgent  one,  yet  she  had 
undertaken  it,  and  she  must  carry  it  through. 

Picking  up  her  letters  she  pushed  them  once  again  in  her 
coat-pocket  and  sauntered  on  under  the  trees,  thinking  of 
Eileen  Wrenshawe  and  giving  out  of  the  bounty  of  her  own 
happiness  real  sympathy  for  one  who  had  marred  her  life 
so  terribly. 

When  the  Glebe  Farm  was  reached  Mary  received  a 
reassuring  message  about  the  eggs.  She  was  an  object  of 
much  admiration  and  curiosity  to  those  she  met,  for  every- 
one knew  that  she  was  to  be  the  bride  for  whom  so  many 
preparations  were  being  made. 

“Eh,  but  she’s  a bonny  thing!”  a dairymaid  observed. 

“A  bit  too  pale  for  to  be  bonny,”  said  another  girl. 


It  was  a very  lovely  Mary  who  made  her  way  slowly  back 
to  the  fields  and  the  brook.  Love  had  brought  a new 
measure  of  sweetness  to  Mary’s  nature,  and  had  trans- 
formed her  from  mere  prettiness  to  definite  beauty.  She 
hastened  her  steps  after  a w'hile. 

She  had  reached  a little  bridge  over  the  brook,  and  paused 
as  she  came  to  it  to  look  over  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the 
country. 

As  she  did  so,  there  was  a movement  close  by — 
the  sound  of  some  one  approaching. 

Mary  Guthrie  turned  swiftly ; an  indefinable  sense  of  fear 
had  suddenly  assailed  her — a sensation  she  could  not  under- 
stand or  dismiss.  But  as  she  wheeled  round  the  meaning 
of  this  fear  was  made  horribly  clear,  for  there  confronting 
her,  haggard,  with  burning  eyes  and  an  unkempt  look,  was 
the  mam  she  feared  and  hated — David  Byford  1 
{To  be  continued.) 


CONCLUSION. 
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Ch.\pter  XXVII.,  AND  Last. 

There  w as  a murmur  from  the  crowd  standing  in  the  door- 
way. One  of  the  policemen  advanced  towards  Maxwell 
Hern.  He  put  out  his  hand. 

“I  arrest  you ” he  l>egan. 

But  Ma.xwell  Hern  began  to, sway  to  and  fro;  his  head 
fell  backwards;  he  gave  a lurch  and  fell  sideways  upon  the 
table,  his  legs  slipping  from  beneath  him. 

“He  hasn’t  the  pluck  of  a mouse,”  said  Williams,  with 
a savage  laugh. 

Perdita  shrieked  and  ran  towards  him. 

“He’s  fainted,”  said  one  of  the  policemen. 

“Here,  fetch  some  water!”  said  the  other. 

Two  or  three  people  standing  in  the  doorway  ran  for 
water.  The  manager  came  into  the  room  and  looked  down 
at  him. 

“I'd  better  send  for  a doctor,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  you’d  better,”  said  the  police. 

They  moved  aside  and  let  Perdita  bend  oVer  her  father. 
Kit  rubbed  his  hands;  water  was  brought  and  pressed  to 
his  lips,  and  then  brandy.  But  the  pale  face  never  moved; 
the  w hite  lips  never  opened ; the  limbs  settled  more  and 
more  heavily^  They  had  lifted  him  from  the  table  and 
laid  him  on  the  floor.  Perdita  knelt  upon  one  side,  upon 
the  other  Kit ; behind  them  stood  Williams,  biting  his  lip 
and  looking  down  at  his  victim,  and  around  stood  the  hotel 
waiters  and  chambermaids.  The  police  were  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  talking  together  and  looking  at  the  scene. 

“You  had  better  go  now,”  said  Kit,  looking’ at  Perdita. 

Their  eyes  met.  .She  understood. 

“Is  he  dead?”  she  asked  calmly. 

“I  think  so.” 

Quietly  as  the  words  were  said  others  heard.  There  was 
a murmur  and  movement.  The  police  came  nearer, 

“Fetch  a looking-glass,”  said  one. 

A mirror  was  brought  and  held  to  the  lips. 

“He  has  escaped  after  all,”  said  Perdita  quietly. 

One  policeman  nodded  to  the  other,  and  laid  down  the 
hand-glass. 

“Here’s  the  doctor,”  said  Campbell. 

“He  is  dead,”  said  Perdita. 

Kit  rose  to  his  feet  and  went  to  her  side. 

“Go  to  your  room,  dearest,”  he  whispered. 

The  chambermaid,  who  was  crying.  Came  forward. 

“Come  with  me,  miss,”  she  said.  “I’ll  look  after  her, 
sir.” 

“What  will  they  do  with  him?”  asked  Perdita. 

The  doctor  was  shaking  his  head  and  rising  to  his  feet, 
f “They  will  do  nothing,”  said  Kit.  “Dearest,  he  has 
escaped.” 

“I  am  glad,’.’  said  Perdita. 

She  went  away  with  the  maid.  There  was  no  more  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Maxwell  Hern  was  dead,  and  the  j)olice,  after 
making  arrangements  for  the  inquest,  departed  also. 

“He  was  in  the  last  stages  of  heart  disease,”  said  the 
doctor  to  Kit.  “The  only  wonder  is  that  he  lasted  so  long.” 

Williams  was  gone;  he  could  do  no  more  harm.  The 
doctor  left,  and  Kit,  who  was  smoothing  difficulties  with  a 
golden  salve,  was  left  with  Campbell,  who  was  proving 
himself  useful  in  managing  business  matters  and  showing 
a sense  which  Kit  had  not  expected  from  him. 


“Will  you  tell  me  all  about  this  affair?”  Campbell  asked 
when  they  were  alone.  “I  am  in  the  dark.  I don’t  remem- 
ber anything  about  Tracy  or  Lucas.  Who  was  Maxwell 
Hern?” 

‘-‘The  Herns  were  county  people,”  said  Kit— “people  in 
my  own  county.  They  were  poor,  and  Hern  was  extrava- 
gant, fond  of  cardnplaying  beyond  his  means,  and  so  on. 
He  had  a charming  wife  and  one  little  girl,  Perdita.  I 
remember  now  Mrs.  Hern  and  the  child  staying  with  us  for 
a day  or  two.  There  were  rumours  about  the  county  that 
Hern  was  badly  in  want  of  money.  There  was  a man  w ho 
used  to  stay  with’  them  often,  a Captain  Lucas.  He  was 
not  liked,  and  was  rather  cold-shouldered,  but  Hern  was 
always  with  him.  I was  a boy  at  the  time,  but  I can 
remember  something  of  the  talk.  Then  Hern  came  into  a 
lot  of  money,  or  rather  the  interest  of  it;  it  went  to  his 
children  on  his  death.  After  he,  came  into  it  he  had  to 
change  his  name  to  that  of  Tracy.  About  a month  or  two 
later  he  killed  Lucas.  I can  remember  reading  the  reports 
of  the  inquest.  There  was  never  any  doubt.  He  and  Lucas 
had  quarrelled;  it  seemed  they  often  quarrelled,  but  that 
night,  the  night  of  Lucas’s  death,  Tracy  was  beside  himself 
with  passion.  The  servants  heard  them,  and  heard  Tracy 
threatening  to  kill  Lucas.  Then  they  appeared  to  quiet 
down  again,  and  about  twelve  o’clock  Lucas  left  the  house. 
A servant  saw  Tracy  follow  him  down  the  drive.  In  the 
morning  Lucas’s  body  was  found  lying  in  the  drive.  He 
had  been  shot  through  the  head  from  the  back,  and  Tracy’s 
pistol  was  lying  near.  Tracy  gave  himself  away  from  the 
first.  He  lost  his  head,  and  his  wife,  who  was  ill  at  the 
time,  was  no  help.  His  servants  helped  him  to  escape, 
and  he  disappeared.  There  were  no  near  relations.  Mrs. 
Tracy  died  ten  days  after  Lucas’s  murder,  and  I suppose  it 
was  thought  that  the  child  had  been  taken  to  her  father 
somewhere.  At  least  I can  recollect  no  mention  of  her.” 
“How  did  \\’illiams  find  all  this  out?” 

“Perdita  told  him  her  first  name  when  she  was  little 
more  than  a child.  She  did  not  think  that  he  might  recollect 
it  in  connection  with  the  Tracy-Lucas  affair.  But  the  man 
did.  When  he  wrote  that  name  to  Mr.  Harris  he  knew 
that  he  ■was  in  his  power.  When  you  told  me  I knew  also. 
Harris  was  Maxwell  Hern  and  Hern  was  Tracy,  for  whom 
there  had  been  a warrant  out  for  the  wilful  murdfig  of  Lucas 
for  seventeen  A-ears.” 

“I  wonder  he  returned  to  England.” 

“He  was  dying  and  he  wanted  to  be  nursed.” 

The  story  of  Maxwell  Hern  was  ended.  He  was  buried 
quietly,  and  beyond  a small  newspaper  paragraph  or  two 
the  subject  was  ended.  The  murder  had  been  forgotten 
many  a year. 

“.And  now  we  will  travel,”  said  Kit  to  Perdita. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  been  sent  for,  and  was  again  installed 
for  a short  time  as  his  Ditty’s  guardian. 

“I  am  tired,”  said  Perdita. 

“Dearest,  you  shall  have  rest.  We  arc  to  be  married 
next  week,  and  then  I shall  take  you  aw'ay  and  look  after 

■\’OU.” 

“I  ought  not  to  marry  you.” 

“It  is  not  for  you  to  decide,”  said  Kit  masterfully.  “I 
shall  not  allow  too  much  self-will.” 

“I  shall  never  have  a will  again,”  said  Perdita,  leaning 
her  head  against  his  shoulder. 

“Don’t  promise  too  much!”  said  Kit,  laughing  and 
touching  the  soft  dark  hair.  “I  shall  expect  a mutiny 
now  and  then.”  . Elizabeth  King. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eliz.\beth. — AVe  agree  with  you  that  the 
unsettling  of  relationship  of  married 
people  was  quite  an  unanticipated  effect 
of  the  war.  It  seemed',  as  you  say,  i 
natural  to  expect  that  mutual  devotion  ' 
would  be  heightened  by  absence  and  j 
danger  and  heroism.  AVe  should  he  j 
sorry  to  think  that  effect  did  not  follow 
in  a large  majority  of  cases.  What  was 
not  foreseen  was  the  difference  which  a 
vast  enlargement  of  experience  of  the 
world  might  have  on  the  men  who  went 
abroad,  and  also  how  the  point  of  view 
of  married  women  might  be  changed  by  j 
havdug  sole  control  of  the  home,  often  > 
with  a larger  income  than  they  had  ever  ; 
spent  before.  In  both  ways  the  routine  ' 
life  was  broken  up,  and  unsettlement  ; 
followed.  Then  there  was  the  extra-  ' 
ordinary  number  of  hasty  marriages  cop-  , 
traded  because  marriage  became  easier  | 
than  ever  before,  owing  to  the  financial  j 
conditions  arranged  for  married  people,  j 
There  was  a strong  inducement  for  i 
women  to  marry.  It  is  clear  now  that  a 1 
good  deal  of  later  disillusionment  was  i 
sure  to  follow  on  tliese  sudden  changes  in  ' 
the  experience  of  married  people,  tliough  j 
it  w'as  not  apparent  at  the  time.  But  we  ] 
think  you  \ iew  the  general  position  with 
a somewhat  exaggerated  alarm.  AVe  see  \ 
the  c\  idences  of  failure  in  marriage 
paraded  in  all  the  newspapers  ; but  we 
do  not  see  the  great  majority  of  cases  in 
which  mutual  devotion  was  deepened  and 
cemented  by  absence,  and  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done.  No  doubt  there 
is  much  unsettlement  to  regret,  but  there 
is  infinitely  more  triumphant  love  to  be 
proud  of. 

Hak.xssed. — AVe  fear  you  are  troubling 
yourself  unnecessarily.  The  debt  is 
recoverable  in  the  county  court. 
-Apparently  the  debtor  is  able  to  pay.  If 
the' case  is  proved,  and  he  can  pax-y  but 
does  not  obey  the  order  of  the  court,  he 
is  liable  to  six  weeks’  imprisonment.  The 
county  court  decides  cases  of  debt  under 
a hundred  pounds  in  amount.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  case  are  on  a scale  governed 
by  the  amount  in  dispute;  but  if,  as  you 
say,  the  debt  is  admitted,  and  its  con- 
tinuance is  only  because  of  the  debtor’s 
obstinacy,  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
securing  justice.  .As  likely  as  not  the 
debtor  will  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  the  registrar  will  settle  the  case  as  a 
matter  of  routine  without  a public 
hearing. 


RLvger. — The  summary  of  information 
about  bells  in  the  article  in  the  “Encyclo- 
pmdia  Britannica”  would  probably 
answer  your  purpose.  You  wall  find 
much  interesting  matter  about  the 
historical  side  of  the  subject  in  “The 
Bells  of  England,’’  by  Doctor  Raven 
(Methuen,  publisher).  Bells  are  more  in 
evidence  in  Belgium,  we  suppose,  than 
in  any  other  country,  except  perhaps 
Burma  ; but  as  a rule  they  are  not  as  well 
tuned  as  they  are  in  England,  so  that, 
to  the  musical  ear,  they  lack  harmony. 
The  lajfgest  bell  in  use  is  in  Mo.scow.  It 
weighs  128  tons.  The  great  show  bell 
in  the  same  city,  weighing  180  tons,  was 
never  hung.  The  great  bell  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  weighs  sixteen  and  three- 
quarter  tons  ; Big  Ben,  in  the  clock-tower 
of  the  House  of  Parliament,  weighs 
thirteen  and  a half  tons  ; and  Great  Tom, 
at  Oxford,  weighs  seven  and  a half  tons. 
The  tenor  bell  of  St.  Paul's  weighs  over 
three  tons.  A'ou  will  find  an  abundance 
of  material  for  an  interesting  talk  in  the 
article  and  book  we  have  named.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  facts  about  chimes 
Is  the  origin  of  the  hourly  chime  of  the 
AVestminster  clock,  which  is  repeated 
from  innumerable  clock  towers.  It  is 
made  up  from  a run  of  four  notes  in  the 
accompaniment  to  “I  know  that  my 
■Redeemer  liveth”  in  Handel’s  “Messiah.” 
When  the  soloist  has  sung  that  first 
assuring  strain,-  the  accompaniment 
follows  with  tlie  first  line  of  the  chime, 
four  descending  notes.  The  other  lines 
of  the  chime  are  the  same  notes  varying 
in  their  sequence,  and  the  words  to  \vhich 
they  were  set  are 

All  through  this  hour 
Be  Thou  my  guide. 

That  by  Thy  power  ■ 

-Vo  step  may  slide.  • 

Ex-Service. — You  should  not  think  of 
going  to  Canada  until  the  spring.  The 
winter  put.s  the  Dominion  into  a state  of 
suspended  animation,  compared  with  its 
activity  in  summer.  'There  is  plenty  of 
work  and  of  opportunity  for  a man  who 
is  healthy,  strong  and  fully  alive  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  Dominion, 
particularlv  if  he  has  a few  hundred 
pounds  of  capital,  and  sense  enough  to 
keep  it  untouched  until  he  knows  by  his 
own  e.xperience  how  to  use  it.  The  aim 
of  any  one  like  yourself  should  be  to  get 
out  west  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  rail- 
ways. Canada  has  followed  the 
principle  of  developing  by  means  of  rail- 
way pioneering.  Although  the  British 
Islands  have  six  times  the  population  of 
tlu“  Dominion,  Canada  has  fifty  per  cent, 
greater  length  of  railway  than  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  the  railway  leads  the 
way.  As  to  the  hardships  of  life  at  the 
agriculturaUfront  in  a new  country,  no 
one  need  fear  them  who  has  served  at 
the  front  in  Flanders.  Plenty  of  men 
have  succeeded  in  Canada.  AVhy 
shouldn’t  you?  A'ou  apparently  have  tfre 
qualifications,  including  the  ability  to 
“stick  it”  w'hen  determination  is  needed. 

Two  Globe-Trotters. — We  cannot  under- 
take to  settle  your  difference  as  to  the 
least  desirable  parts  of  the  world  to  be  in 
in  the  height  of  summer  and  the  depth  of 
winter.  Presumably  you  refer  to  parts 
that  are  regularlv"  inhabited.  Otherwise 
the  Antarctic  continent  would  doubtless 
be  the  coldest  place.  Our  suggestion 
would  be  the  low-lying  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  for  heat,  and  the  coast  of 
Labrador  for  cold,  that  is  the  part  of  the 
coast  administered  by  Newfoundland  and 
kept  cold  by  the  Arctic  current.  Doctor 
Grenfell  tells  how  when  he  brought  Lap- 
landers there  to  introduce  the  reindeer  to 
the  country  they  were  driven  away  by  the 
cold. 

* - 


An-  Old  Re.xder.— AA’e  think  the  lcg.il 
advice  given  to  you  is  probably  quite 
sound.  A'ou  cannot  get  abroad  such 
infornuitinn  as  you  need  w’ithout  \cm' 
^lonsiderahle  expense.  If  \ou  should  iv' 
able  to  collect  the  information  you  w i.sh 
for,  we  do  not  see  what  use  you  could 
m.-ikc  of  it  that  would  be  at  all  satisfi- 
ing.  I he  I.tws  ol  this  country,  you  must 
remember,  are  not  applicairle  abroad, 
though  in  cases  tluit  have  been  agreed 
upon,  wliere  oflences  against  the  law 
have  been  committed  that  are  contrarv  to 
the  laws  of  both  the  countries  concerned, 
a law-breaker  may  be  fetched  back 
to  be  tried.  But  the  case  vou  out- 
line is  not  of  that  character.  There  can 
be  no  :idvanlagc  in  spending  oaoney  on 
getting  information  on  which  ho  action 
can  'be  taken.  That  is  what,  almost 
certainly,  would  happen,  bo  we  advise 
you  to  make  the  best  of  your  present 
circumstances,  and  cease  from  a useless 
quest. 

Dorset. — The  study  of  weather  cannot  yet 
fae_  classified  as  a science,  though  it’  is 
being  carefully  conducted  on  sdentific 
lines,  by  observations  collected  continu- 
ously from  very  wide  areas.  These 
observations  now  admit  of  the  weather 
being  feretold  with  a close  approximation 
to  correctness  several  days  in  advance, 
but  forecasts  months  ahead  are  never 
attempted  by  those  who  have  real  know- 
ledge. You  may  be  quite  certain  that  all 
prognostications  of  weather  for  long 
distant  dates  are  illusory.  They  are 
mere  guess  work  imposing  on  the  ignor- 
ant. 'The  more  the  weather  is  studied 
the  more  certain  it  becomes  that  pro- 
verbial weather  lore  is  quite  fanciful, 
except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  changes 
close  at  hand.  'The  idea,  for  instance, 
that  the  moon  rules  the  weather  is  re- 
jected by  all  scientific  observers  who  keep 
full  records. 

Other  Com.munic.^tions  Received  : — E.  R. 
(the  ordinary  astronomical  unit  is  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  but 
this  is  not  sufticiently  large  to  express 
conveniently  the  immense  distance  of  the 
stars  ; a common  unit  is  the  “light 
year,”  that  is,  the  distance  light  travels 
in  one  year,  which  ’ in  miles  is 
approximately  a number  formed  by  6 
followed  by  12  noughts ; Centauri,  'the 
nearest  star,  is  four  and  a third  light 
years  from  the  earth). — M.  B.  S.  S. 
(you  do  not  give  the  date  of  your 
edition  or  say  what  condition  it  is  in,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  has  any  particular 
value  : ybu  could  consult  either  Messrs. 
H.  Sotheran  and  Co.,  140,  Strand, 
AV.C.,  or  Messrs.  AV.  and  C.  Eovle,  121, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  AV.C.). — E.  Id.  T. 
(many  thanks,  but  wc  have  copies). — j. 
(it  is  conducted  by  well-known  people 
and  we  have  always  heard  good  reports 
of  it).— AA'.  AV.  (birds  an'd  animals  are 
certainly  more  sensitive  to  climatic  con- 

, ditions  than  men  are,  and  their  habits 
afford  rough  indications  of  coming  bad 
weather  ; thus  when  stormy  weather  is 
near  sea-birds  come  inland  in  search  of 
food,  wild  fowl  leave  the  marshy  ground, 
frogs  become  unusually  noisy,  swallows 
and  rooks  fly  low,  and  sheep  huddle 
together  and  leave  the  hills  for  the 
jilains). — C.«.R-iER  (your  very  appreciative 
letter  has  been  read  with  much  interest 
and  your  suggestions  shall  be  kept  i.n 
mind  ; the  autfior  you  mention  has  been 
dead  many  years). — P,  L.  (“hurst”  in 
English  place  names  means  wood  or 
grove;  thus  Midhurst  is  the  “middle 
grove”). — P.  H.  H.  (“Put  Asunder” 
and  “Sweetbrier”  can  be  obtained  in 
the  “Family  Story-'Teller”  series.  Is.  3d. 
each,  post-free,  from  the  publishers ; the 
others  are  out  of  print). — Fifty- 
Years’  Reader  (many  thanks). 
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THE  LIGHTING  OF  THE  FIRE. 


At  last  we  made  up  our  minds.  Considerations  of 
economy  delayed  the  event;  but  at  length  we  concluded  that 
we  must  have  a fire.  The  lighting  of  the  tire  is  an  event  of 
importance  in  the  calendar  of  the  domestic  year;  it  marks 
the  close  of  the  season  and  announces  the  birth  of  another. 
There  is  a touch  of  pathos  in  the  last  autumnal  days  that 
make  the  cordial  acceptance  of  the  winter  a kind  of  infidelity 
to  the  months  that  have  lavished  their  beauty  and  fragrance 
at  our  threshold.  This  year  we  were  more  than  ever 
reluctant  to  sever  the  last  tie  with  the  season  which  had 
befriended  us  more  than  its  predecessors  have  done.  But  at 
length  we  had  to  utter  the  word  which  decided  the  matter— 
wo  lighted  the  fire. 

The  act  is,  indeed,  a brief  transfiguration  of  life;  it 
discloses  to  us  anew  the  very  soul  of  nature;  it  reveals  the 
thought  that  runs  through  literature;  it  discovers  the  very 
heart  of  hope  and  aspiration.  We  catch  the  transient 
splendour,  a vision  of  the  deeper  meaning  which  life  and 
art  have  for  us.  Like  the  spirit  w'hich  Faust  summoned  into 
his  study  it  reveals  to  us 

" A zeeaving.  flowing, 

Life,  ail  glowing.” 

Silence  seems  better  than  speech  in  that  moment  of  dream  ; 
memory  and  prophecy  combine  so  subtly  that  the  past  and 
future  are  one  in  our  thought.  Now  like  a swift  vision  of 
summer  skies  in  all  their  glory  there  comes  back  to  us  the 
pageant  which  has  crumbled  to  dust.  We  recall  William 
\^■atson’s  lines— 

‘'And  spectral  seem  thy  winter-boding  trees, 

Thy  ruinous  bowers  and  drifting  foliage  wet — 

Oh,  past  and  future  in  sad  bridal  met, 

■ Oh,  voice  of  everything  that  perishes, 

.4«(i  soul  of  all  regret  L’ 

But  we  do  not  subscribe  to  this  view  of  the  autumnal  days; 
tlu'v  were  brief,  they  have  gone,  but  they  are  ours  for  ever. 
The  beauty  and  freshness  are  henceforth  a part  of  our  life, 
have  entered  into  the  ripening  fruits  and  grains.  We  have 
come  back  to  the  fire  richer  for  our  absence  from  its  cheer 
and  warmth;  our  life  has  been  renewed  at  those  ancient 
sources  whence  all  our  knowledge  has  come.  We  have  felt 
the  sanctity  of  tliose  venerable  shades  where  tfie  voices  of 
the  oraclesVere  heard,  and  fleeting  glimpses  of  shy  divinities 
made  a momentary  splendour  in  the  dusky  depths. 

There  is  something  disheartening  in  coming  back  to 
Nature  and  finding  oneself  outlawed;  the  change  is  not  in 
Natu.e — it  is  in  our.selves.  “The  world  is  too  much  with  us,” 
•but  b\-and-bv  the  strife  and  Aimult  will  fade  into  the 
distance,  and  bring  back  those  finer  senses,  restoring  that 
which  we  have  lost.  Youth,  faith,  hope,  and  love  spring 
again  out  of  the  soil  which  had  begun  to  deny  them 
sustenance ; old  dreams  mingle  with  out  waking  hours ; the 
old  channels  of  joy,  long  silent  and  bare,  overflow  with 
streams  that  restore  a lost  world  of  beauty  in  our  souls.  We 
have  come  back  to  Nature,  and  she  has  not  denied  us,  in 
spite  of  our  disloyalty  to  her  claims. 

We  have  been  passing  through  a crisis;  the  altar  has  been 
desecrated  and  the  fire  put  out.  To  return  home  to  no  fire 
and  no  fuel  must  be  like  descent  into  a tomb.  The  home 
cluster^  about  the  fire,  for  it  is  not  only  warmth  and  comfort 
it  i>  ever\ thing  to  us.  Man  is  mighty  because  he  is  the  child 
of  fire — he  ha.s  learned  to  wield  the  sword  of  flame.  To-day 
the  fiery  coals  are  endued  with  a new  reality,  inviting  the 
kind  of  ecstasy  which  is  ours  at  rare  moments.  The  lustrous 
black  mineral  which  is  more  precious  than  gold  has  to  be 
won  from  its  dark  hiding  places  in  the  earth,  any  way;  and 
as  we  cast  another  piece  of  fire  stuff  into  the  grate,  we  think 
of  the  Titans  who  get  it  out  for  us,  and  wish  them  well. 

In  past  ages  fire  had  a simple  and  definite  use.  It 
protected  man  against  the  blind  fury  of  nature;  cold  and 
wild  beasts  would  have  else  conquered  him.  But  to-day  it 
provides  our  essential  needs,  which  are  multiform  and  costly. 
.As  we  stretch  our  hands  to  the  little  altar  on  the  hearth,  the 
'ages  roll  away,  and  we  become  one  with  the  old  Greeks  in 
their  worship— one  with  the  Romans  who  gathered  round 
the  domestic  hearth  which  stood  to  them  for  so  much  that 
was  sacred  and  precious.  The  open  fire  is  disappearing ; 
perhaps  one  day  radiators  and  hot-w-ater  pipes  and  electric 


currents  will  dispel  the  cold,  but  give  no  glow.  In  that  dav 
we  shall  have  no  home,  but  will  live  in  hotels.  What  wdil 
be  the- position  of  our  Parsee  fellow-citizens  in  India  and 
elsewhere,  fire-worshippers  as  they  arc,  if  and  when  that 
day  comes  ? 

Nature  has  no  more  inspiring  truth  for  us  than  the  com- 
plete unfolding  of  our  life  by  a higher  and  vaster  life,  this 
unbroken  play  of  a divine  purpose  and  force  through  us. 
Nothing  is  lost,  nothing  re.'dly  dies;  all  things  are  conserved 
by  an  energy  w-hich  transforms,  reorganises,  and  perpetuates 
in  new  and  finer  forms  all  visible  things.  Thus  the  coal 
measures  represent  vast  forests  that  covered  the  earth  in 
remote  times;  forests  that  died  down  into  the  ground  and 
lay  waiting  until  man  had  progressed  in  intelligence 
sufficiently  to  get  it  out  for  industrial  ends.  While  w^e  watch 
by  our  household  fires  invisible  forces  are  preparing  the 
coming  summer,  and  the  sublime  march  of  the  stars  is 
noiselessly  bringing  back  the  bloom  and  beauty  that  seem 
to  hav'e  vanished  for  ever.  Every  morning  something  goes; 
every  morning  something  comes;  the  wakeful  mind  is 
always  on  the  stretch  to  note  the  return  ot  some  charm  that 
seemed  to  have  escaped.  It  is  this  inheritance  of  insight 
and  faith  wdiich  makes  nature  so  significant  to  us,  match- 
ing its  forms  and  phenomena  with  spiritual  realities  not  to 
be  taken  from  us  by  time,  or  change,  or  that  mysterious 
transformation  which  we  call  death.  The  new  day  is  alwavs 
breaking ; voices  are  always  carolling  against  the  gates  of 
day  ; through  unbroken  light  and  song  our  lives  are  sublimely 
moved  onward  to  the  dawn  in  which  the  faint  stars  of  hope 
shall  melt  into  eternity. 

As  we  sit  in  front  of  the  fire,  the  world  as  it  is  vanishes 
like  a phantasmagoria;  one  is  alone  rvith  himself,  and 
within  the  invisible  horizons  of  his  own  thought  all  mysteries 
are  hidden  or  revealed.  These  volatile  flames-  have  great 
powers  of  disintegration — one  can  imagine  the  visible 
universe  crumbling  to  ashes  at  their  touch.  Imagination 
becomes  alive  when  this  glow  touches  it,  so  swift  is  thought 
to  overtake  that  which  eludes  it  by  the  light  of  dav.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  flame,  the  unexpected  transformations  of 
colour,  the  swift  movement  of  the  restless  waves  of  fire,  the 
sudden  splendour  of  hue  breaking  out  of  smokv  blacknes.s — • 
all  these  material  features  supplement  the  association  of  the 
■ logs  and  coal  themselves.  One  feels  as  if  something  dee[jer 
and  stranger  than  articulate  life  were  revealing  itself  before 
him.  This  vast  silent  world  which  encompasses  our  little 
world  of  speech  and  action — is  it  not  this  sublime  background 
of  mystery  which  gives  our  books,  our  art,  our  achievements, 
their  deepest  and  most  pathetic  meaning? 

Those  aggressive  words  “doing”  and  “getting”  have  too 
long  usurped  the  chief  place  in  our  vocabulary.  "^“Being”  is 
under-estimated  as  belonging  to  metanh\sics,  not  to  real  life. 
Now  the  great  use  of  literature  is  that  it  provides  a just 
balance  between  the  faculties  which  are  developed  bv 
practical  affairs  and  those  which  need  the  ampler  air  of 
intellectual  activity.  Literature  is  the  eloquent  witness  to 
the  reality  and  power  of  ideals.  One  can  imagine  as  he 
studies  the  face  of  Shakespere  or  of  Goethe,  charged  with 
the  very  spirit  of  meditation,  what  long  and  inspiring  hours 
of  deep  brooding  upon  the  mystery  of  the  soul  lav" behind 
the  works  of  these  great  masters  of  the  science  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Out  of  this  profound  silence,  in  which  the 
soul  opened  itself  to  the  lessons  of  time  and  eternitv,  the 
great  works  grew  as  the  tree'  and  flower  spring  out  of  the 
hidden  places  of  the  soil. 

The  subtle  bond  which  links  art  to  life  is  manifest  in  everv 
great  work.  To  the  eye  of  genius  art  is  ntrt  mere  skill ; the 
perfect  reproductioil  of  ideal  life,  appears  in  the  Olvmpian 
Zeus  of  Pheidias,  the  Sistine  Madonna  of  R.aphael,  and  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante.  The  deepest  truth  is  not  born  of 
conscious  striving,  but  comes  in  the  quiet  Imur  when  a noble 
nature  gives  itself  into  the  kee()ing  of  life,  to  suffer,  to  feel, 
to  think  and  to  act  as  it  is  moved  by  a wisdom  not  its  own. 
The  work  of  genius  is  a miracle  of  growth,  hidden  from  all 
eyes,  nourished  and  expanded  by  invisible  forces  which 
sustain  the  universe. 

.So  \Vhile  Orion  blazes  overhead  and  leads  the  glittering 
constellations,  the  fire  dies  down ; the  bed  of  glowing  coals 
waxes  dull  and  lifeless,  leaving  us  once  more  to  brood  over 
the  problems  of  its  own  being,  and  to  search  for  the  truth 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  wells  that  men  have  dug  along 
the  route  of  history  for  the  refreshment  of  the  race.  The 
few  great  spirits  live  for  us;  their  light  shines  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  predicts  a day  of  unclouded  brightness  in  which  all 
true  souls  shall  share. 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


India  and  China  contain  about  half  the 
population  of  the  entire  world. 

* * 

well-proportioned  man  should  weigh 
twcntj’-eight  pounds'  for  each  foot  of  his 
height. 

» » » 

Glass  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  and  the  ruins  of  Pompeii 
show  windows  of  glass  used  before  the 
year  79. 

* « • 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  grains  ripen 
earlier  in  Norway  than  in  the  south  of 

Europe,  an  advantage  due  to  the  long  days 
and  short  nights  of  the  summer  in  the 
north. 

* * * 

The  Congo  savage’s  receding  jaw  may 
seem  e.vtremely  ugly  to  us,  but  science 
declares  that  from  the  viewpoint  of  mouth 
hvgiene  it  is  far  superior  to  our  owm  much 
more  attractive  ones. 

* * * 

Millions  of  fish  are  eaten  monthly  by  the 
cormorant  flocks  on  the  Chincha  Island 
near  Peiu.  The  cormorants  build  their 
nests  close  together  ; from  15,000  to  20,000 
are  frequently  found  within  an  area  of 
5,500  square  'yards. 

* * 

A BEAVER  RANCH. 

bo  many  people  have  found  it  profit- 
able to  raise  foxes  for  their  fur  and  to 
“farm  muskrats”  on  a large  scale  that  it 
is  not  surprising  to  hear  of  experiments 
in  breeding  other  wild  animals  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  A farmer  who 
established  an  experimental  beaver  ranch 
(>n  Prince  Edward  Island  has  sold  the  first 
pelts  for  from  to  ^12  apiece,  and  Mr. 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
has  leased  the  southern  part  of  Baffin 
Island  to  raise  reindeer  and  caribou. 

* * * 

FRANKLIN’S  MOUTH  HARMONICA. 

One  of  the  first  musical  instruments 
made  by  an  American  was  a mouth  har- 
monica, made  by  Benjamin  Franklin  at 
the  time  when  he  was  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  in  France,  where  he  played 
it  with  considerable  skill  before  Marie 
.Antoinette  and  her  court  ladies.  The 
Queen  was  so  delighted  and  interested  that 
Franklin  presented  the  little  instrument  to 
her.  After  Marie  Antoinette  was  beheaded 
in  the  F'rench  Revolution  this  mouth 
harmonica  had  many  sensational  experi- 
ences till  finally  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  a wealthy  .American  musical  amateur 
and  collector,  who  has  it  to  this  day. 

* ♦ 

MADE  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ANGRY. 

Lord  Frederick  Hamilton,  in  his  recent 
x'olume  of  memoirs  entitled  “The  Day 
Before  Yesterday,”  tells  the  story  of  his 
presentation  at  a very  early  age  to  Queen 
A'Lctoria.  “I  duly  made  my  bow,”  he 
says,  “but  having  a sort  of  idea  that  it  had 
to  be  indefinitely  repeated  went  on  nodding 
like  a porcelain  Chinese  mardarin  until 
ordered  to  stop.”  .An  elder  brother  indulged 
in  an  even  more  curious  proceeding.  “And 
this,  A'our  Majesty,  is  mv  second  bov. 
‘.Make  your  bow,  dear,’  said  my  mother; 
but  my  brother,  his  heart  hot  within  him 
al  being  expelled  from- his  nursery,  instead 
of  bowing,  stood  on  his  head  in  his  kilt 
and  remained  like  that,  an  accomplishment 
of  which  he  was  very  proud.  The  Queen 
was  exceedingly  angry,  so  later  in  the  day, 
upon  my  brother  professing  deep  penitence, 
he  was  taken  back  to  make  his  apologies, 
when  he  did  precisely  the  same  thing  over 
again,” 


USES  OF  HEATHER. 

Heathers  of  different  kinds  inhabit  the 
high  moorlands  all  the  world  over,  in 
America,  Africa,  and  .Asia,  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  Our  own  ling  may  be  seen 
flourishing  in  Newfoundland,  and  also  in 
New  England.  Most  people  regard  heather 
simply  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint,  and 
never  give  a thought  to  its  varied  uses. 
But  every  year  there  is  much  cutting  of 
heather  for  the  purpose  of  broom  making. 
Heather,  again,  is  an  excellent  material 
for  thatching  purposes,  and  properly  put  on 
a heather  thatch  will  last  a century. 

m * m 

PUNISHING  THE  QUACK. 

Recent  discoveries  at  Babylon  have 
established  some  curious  medical  facts  that 
date  back  about  forty-three  hundred  years. 
The  physicians’  and  surgeons’  bills  of  that 
time  were  chiselled  on  stones  and  bricks, 
and  the  prices  were  comparatively 
moderate.  Any  operation  with  the  knife 
cost  about  ten  shillings,  but  a leg  could  be 
reset  after  an  accident  for  as  little  as  half 
that  amount.  Yet,  if  fees  were  low,  the 
penalties  incurred  by  unskillful  surgeons 
were  severe.  If  the  surgeon  attempted  an 
operation  that  was  unsuccessful,  the  un- 
fortunate man  was  condemned  to  lose  both 
hands  by  a stroke  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner’s axe. 

» • « 

COLOUR  OFFENSIVE  TO  FLIES. 

F'lies  have  intense  hatred  for  the  colour 
blue,  according  to  a F'rench  scientist. 
Rooms  decorated  in  blue  will,  he  says,  help 
to  keep  out  flies.  A room  sweetly  per- 
fumed and  decorated  with  blue  as  the 
prevailing  /motif,  is  sure  to  drive  flies 
away  or  unhinge  their  reason.  F'lies  do 
not  like  oil  of  lavender,  so  that  if  equal 
quantities  of  the  oil  and  water  are  put  in 
a common  glass  atomiser  and  sprayed 
around  rooms  where  flies  are,  they  will  dis- 
appear, according  to  an  authoritative  state- 
ment. Geranium,  heliotrope,  mignonette 
and  white  clover  are  also  offensive  to  flies, 
and  thev  especially  dislike  the  odour  of 
honeysuckle  and  hop  blossoms. 

* * • 

COLD  CAUSES  STALE  BREAD. 

Professor  J.  R.  Katz,  of  .Amsterdam, 
has  been  trying  to  discover  what  makes 
bread  grow  stale.  He  has  found  that  low 
temperature  is  the  chief  cause.  Bread  kept 
at  WO  degrees  F.  was  quite  fresh  at  the 
end  of  forty-eight  hours  ; but  w'hen  the 
temperature  was  reduced  to  122  degrees 
the  bread  began  to  grow  stale,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  staleness  down  to 
about  three  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  Beyond  that  the  staleness  grew  less 
until  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  the 
bread  had  again  become  perfectly  fresh. 
It  is  suggested  that  bread  can  be  kept  fresh 
by  placing  it  in  a fireless  cooker  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  removed  from  the  oven. 

-»  * • 

COINS  AS  WAR  MEMORIALS. 

A new  coin  struck  to  commemorate 
successful  emergence  from  the  late  war 
wouici  have  been  quite  in  accordance  with 
precedent.  Our  earliest  naval  victory, 
apart  from  King  Alfred’s  attacks  on  the 
Danes,  was  the  Battle  of  Sluys,  which 
Edward  HI.  commemorated  by  coining  the 
“noble,”  bearing  on  the  obverse  a warship. 
In  1465  Edward  IV.  coined  the  gold 
“angel,”  to  celebrate  his  victories  over  the 
Lancastria,ns.  Queen  Anne  had  a 
“victorv”  coin  struck  from  the  silver 
captured  at  Vigo.  Finally,  there  is  the 
design  of  our  long  vanished  sovereign,  with 
St.  George  slaying  the  dragon.  This  was 
first  coined,  in  1815,  in  memory  of  Water- 
loo, where  the  dragon,  one  may  suppose, 
was  represented  by  Napoleon. 


AN  ATLANTIC  LINER’S  LARDER. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  that  an 
ocean  liner  requires  for  . a transatlantic 
voyage  is  astonishing  to  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  scale  of  ocean  travel  to-day.  Al- 
though a big  ship  crosses  from  Southamp- 
ton to  New  York  in  less  than  a week,  it 
carries  for  a single  voyage  more  than  500 
gallons  of  condensed  milk,  1,100  pounds  of 
tea,  1,595  pounds  of  coffee,  1,672  packages 
of  squabs,  6,000  dozen  eggs,  12,000  pounds 
of  fish,  12,779  pounds  of  sugar,  32,600 
pounds  of  beef,  40,000  pounds  of  ice,  and 
60,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  not  to  mention 
the  stores  of  fruit,  vegetables,  shellfish, 
cereals  and  othqf  necessaries,  and  huge 
quantities  of  chickens,  guinea  hens,  caviar 
and  pate  de  foie  gras. 

* * • 

WATER-POWER  DEVELOPMENT. 

If  the  falls  of  Niagara  were  fully 
utilised  it  is  computed  that  they  would 
supply  energy  equal  to  7,000,000  h.p , 
while  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  2,000,000 
such  units  of  work  should  be  available. 
An  interesting  example  of  the  development 
of  water-power  is  given  from  Cashmere. 
There  the  Jhelum  River  has  been  made  to 
generate  electrical  power  to  deepen  its  own 
channel,  and  so  prevent  the  overflowing 
of  200,000  acres  of  land,  which  are  thus 
rendered  available  for  agriculture.  The 
fact  that  no  coal  was  available,  and  that 
the  site  was  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway  station,  rendered  the  use  of  water- 
power imperative  in  this  case,  but  a 
judicious  development  of  the  powers  of  our 
own  streams  might  considerably  prolong 
the  duration  of  our  coalfields. 

/ <t  * * 

MOSSES  AND  LICHENSi 

Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
upon  the  earth  ow'e  their  characteristic 
features  to  mosses  and  lichens.  The 
famous  “Crimson  cliffs”  of  Greenland, 
which  extend  for  miles  northw’ard  from 
Cape  York,  derive  their  splendid  colour 
from  the  growth  of  red  lichen  that  covers 
their  faces.  The  cliffs  rise  between  1,700 
feet  and  2,000  feet  straight  from  the 
water’s  edge,  and,  being  composed  of 
gray  granite,  their  aspect  would  be 
entirely  different  from  what  it  is  but  for 
the  presence  of  the  lichen.  Fhe  rocky 
pass  called  the  Golden  Gate  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  owes  its  rich 
colour  and  its  name  to  the  yellow  lichen 
covering  its  lofty  walls  ; and  fhe  indescrib- 
able hues  of  the  great  hot-spring  terraces 
arise  mainly  front  the  presence  of  minute 
plants  flourishing  in  the  water  that  over- 
flows them. 

* * * 

KAFFIRS  AND  QRAMAPHONES. 

The  effect  of  music  on  Kaffirs  ,!s 
interesting.  The  gramophone,  of  course, 
is  a stand-by  in  some  remote  places  where 
other  music  would  be  impossible.  One 
morning,  says  Mr.  B.  Bennion,  relating 
his  recent  experiences  in  South  AfrieSj  one 
of  these  instruments  began  on  the  record 
of  Sir  Edward  Elgar’s  “Land  of  Hope  and 
Glory.”  .At  the  moment,  a Kaffir 
shepherd  was  driving  some  sheep  far  up 
a steep  hill  opposite.  .As  soon  as  the  music 
— it  was  the  glorious  voice  of  Clara  Butt — • 
began  to  ring  out,  the  native  suddenly 
stopped.  Then  he  quickly  turned  round. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  seen  a vision.  He 
listened  intently.  The  thrilling  solo  con- 
tinued ; and  the  man  at  the  gramophone, 
observing  the  native’s  attitude,  turned  the 
mouth  of  the  instrument  right  in  his  direc- 
tion. Apparently  recognising  that  the  music 
was  thus  meant  for  him,  the  Kaffir  bared 
his  head,  and  stood  listening  with  a 
reverend  wonder  which  was  very 
impressive. 
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Sr\R^  eT^ 

>■..  ‘ /\ 

Where  would'  the  very  stones  cry  out? — 
In  a liowling  wilderness. 

* * » 

She:  “How  snun,)fhlv  this  motor-car 

runs!”  He;  “Vcs  ; I'm  alruid  sotiie- 
thinir’s  gone  wrong  1“ 

* ♦ * 

“He  looks  a fairly  wealthy  sort  of 
person.”  “Yes,  and  he  hasn’t  ;i  place  he  j 
can  call  home.”  “You  don’t  mcaivthat.” 
“I  do,  he  calls  it  ’ome.” 

• • • 

First  critic;  “I  underst.'ind  you  saw 
Scribbler’s  new  play  last  night.  \Vho  was 
the  hero?”  Second  critic:  “I  was;  I sat 
through  the  whole  thing.” 

* * * 

Teacher.;  “How  many  sexes  are  there?” 
Little' boy  : “Three.”  Teacher:  “What 
are  they?”  Little  boy:  “The  male  sex, 
the  female  sex,  and  the  insects.” 

« « • 

•Husband;  “I  can’t  eat  this  stuff.” 

Wife  : “Never  mind,  dctir,  I have  some 
splendid  recipes  for  making  up  left-overs.” 
Husband;  “In  that  case,  I’ll  eat  this.” 

* tt  * 

“How  do  they  tell  a tree's  age?”  in- 

quired a fair  damsel.  "Ev  its  rings,” 
e.vplaincd  her  male  friend.  “Is  that  .so? 
Then  I'd  better  leave  off  a few  of  mine.” 

* * i 

.Mother  ; “Thei'c  ! you,)iave  a blade  eye, 
and  your  coat  is  torn  to  bits.  How  many 
times  have  I told  you  not  to  pl.ay  with  that 
bad  bov  Bi'own?”  Boy:  “Goodness,  rna, 
do  I look  like  I’ve  been  playin'?” 

* * * 

Miss  Gusby,  entering  a crowd'd  tram- 
car  as  Jorkins  prepares  to  rise  : “Ob,  don't 
get  up — don't  get  up!  Please  keep  your 
seat.”  Jurkins,  slightly  bewildered  : “Like 
to  oblige  you,  miss,  but  I get  out  here!” 

Teetotaler,  to  (cdlow-passenger  who  keeps 
takin.g  nips  from  a bottle  ; “Ho  you  know, 
my  man,  that  I’ve  never  tasted  spirits  in 
mv  life?”  l"'ellow-passenger  : “Really! 

.And  do  you  know,  my  man,  that  you  ain’t 
a-goin’  ter  begin  'ere,  neither?” 

* * * 

In  the  privacy . of  his  home  the  vill_age 
bulclier  was  telling  hi.s  wife  of  the  arrival 
of  a new  resident.'  “She  came  in  K)-day,“ 
he  said  with  enthusiasm,  “and  I can  tell 
you  she’s  a real  lady,  brought  up  select  and 
exclusive.  She  don’t  know  one  cut  o’  nieat 
from  another,  or  veal  from  mutton.” 

* ■*  * 

Two  men  met  in  the  .street.  “I  say,  old 
chap,”  said  one,  “what’s  that  piece  of 
ihrcad  tied  round  your  finger  for?”  “My 
wife  put  it  there  to  remind  me  to  post  a 
letter  she  gave  me  lliis  morning,’’  was  the 
reply.  “Did  you  post  it?”  “Yes.” 
“Then  whv  don’t  you  remove  the  thread?” 
“Oh.  I'm  keeping  it  tliere  to  remind  me 
to  tell  her  when  I go  home  that  I forgot  to 
put  a stamp  on  the  letter.’ 

» * * 

■An  old  woman  from  a remote  country 
district',  visiting  Ldinburgh  for  the  first 
time,  liappened  to  arrive  as  a party  of 
golfers  were  luirrving  to  catch  a suburban 
train  for  the  links.  She  was  much 
interested,  and  on  her  return  to  her  native 
village  the  minister  asked  her  how  she 
enjoyed  herself.  “It’s  a hraw  toun,”  she 
>aid,  “but  it  hurt  me  sair  tae  see  sae  mony 
d?-cent-like  men  carrying  bags  o’  broken 
umbre.llas.” 


How  a Drowning  Man  Feels.— Wet. 

•»  * * 

Anxious  Doubt Fie:  “Why  so  sad, 

dearest?  Flasn’t  my  avow'al  the  true 
ring?”  She  : “Yes,  but  my  linger  hasn’t 
as  vet.”  , 

* ■»  * 

Extravagance*— Doctor.:  “Your  wife’s 
mind  is  completely  gone.”  Flusband  : 
“M'ell,  I’m  not  surprised,  She’s  been 
giving  me  a piece  of  it  every  day  for  about 
two  years.” 

♦ * * 

Inoompisteiy  Furnished.- Mr.  Young- 
husband  ; “If  you  will  give  me  the  oil, 
my  dear,  I will  oil  the  casters  of  this  chair 
so  that  they  won't  creak.”  Mrs.  Young- 
husband  ; “Oh,  Harry,  darling,  we  haven’t 
a drop  of  castor  oil  in  the  house.” 

* * * 

Quaint  Definition. — .A  teacher  was  read- 
ing to  her  class,  when  she  came  across  the 
word  “unaware.”  She  asked  if  any  one 
knew  the  meaning.  One  little  girl  timidly 
raised  her  hand  and  gave  the  following 
definition  : “Unaware  is  what  you  put  on 
first  and  take  off  last.” 

A NATURAL  INQUIRY. 

Mrs.  Montmorency  sank  on  to  (ho 
couch  with  a cry  of  “I  am  so  tired!” 
“Where  have  you  been,  lov'e?”  inquired  her 
husband  from  the  corner  of  his  periodical. 
“Oh,  I’ve  been  shopping  all  day,  and  saw 
nothing  that  I really  wanted.”  Husband, 
anxiously  : “What  did  you  get  that  you 
didn’t  want?” 

* 4 

THE  COMMON-SENSE  VSEW. 

Jimmy  giggled  wlun  the  teacher  read 
the  story  of  the  man  who  swam  across  the 
■Tiber  three  times  before  breakfast.  “You 
do  not  doubt  that  a trained  swimmer  could 
do  that,  do  you?”  “No,  sir,”  answered 
Jimmv,  “but  I wor.dcr  why  he  did  not 
make  it  four  and  get  back  to  the  side 
where  his  clothes  were.” 

* * * 

STRIKING  A BALANCE. 

“George,  you  know  when  we  are 
married  my  mother  will  live  with  us?”  “I 
know  that  ; but  I don’t  worry  on  that 
account.”  “Neither  do  I.”  “No;  I will 
have  mv  mother  to  live  with  us  also,  and 
the  old  ladies  will  quarrel  so  much  tlicin- 
selves  that  they  will  have  no  time  to 
interfere  with  us.  Thus,  you  see,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  happy.” 

* ' •»  • 

REBUKING  CONCEIT. 

The  son  of  the  family  was  home  on  his 
vacation  since  lie  had  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  college  prefect.  He  and  his  father  were 
discussing  affairs  of  the  day,  and  finally  the 
boy  remarked,  “Dad,  I hope  when  T am  as 
old  as  you  I'll  know  more  than  you  do.” 
“I’ll  go  one  better,  my  boy,”  the  father 
replied.  “1  hope  that  when  you  are  that 
old  you  will  know  as  much  as  you  think 
you  do  now.” 

4 « « 

THE  LINGUIST. 

“Monsieur  requires ?”  asked  the 

patient  Parisian  waiter,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  induce  his  stubborn  customer  to 
speak  English.  “Voulez-vous — — ” began 
the  customer  for  the  twentieth  time,  while 
the  waiter’s  head  swam.  .At  last  a tourist, 
seated  opposite,  looked  up  from  his  .Anglo- 
F'rench  pocket  dictionary.  “If  I may 

assist  you,  sir- ” But  the  customer, 

swelling  with  importance,  waved  him 
haughtily  aside.  “Kindly  allow  me  to  use 
my  own  F'rench  !”  he  snapped.  “By  ail 
means!”  answered  the  touri.st  blandly. 
“But  I wish  to  point  out  (hat  you  are 
asking  /or  a staircase  when  all  you  require 
is  a s"oon.” 


THE  OFFICIAL  WAY. 

^ .A  man  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
“cushy”  job  in  a Government  office.  .After 
a few  days,  his  Gliief  ask'ed  how  he  liked  it. 
“Oh,  it’s  all  right!”  he  replied,  “but  I 
wish  sometimes  there  was  a bit  more  to 
do,  and  I can’t  stand  that  little  man  who 
will  insist  on  following  mo  about  all  dav. 
Who  is  he?”  “'lhat?  Oh,  he’s  your 

assistant  ! ” 

4 4 4 

EVER  PRESENT. 

.A  stone-breaker  sat  by  the  roadside, 
disconsolately  eating  his  bread  and  cheese, 
and  ^ contemplating  the  heaps  of  flints 

awaiting  his  ministrations.  A clergyman 

passing  by  gave  him  cheery  greeting,  and 
remarked  on  the.  large  quantity  of  stones 
still  to  be  broken.  “Ugh,”  grunted  the 
stontji-breaker,’  “tliey  stones  be  as  bad  as 
tlie  'Pen  Commandments  ; you  can  keep  on 
breaking  'em,  but  can’t  get  rid  of  ’em!” 

* '.<  * 

CONGRATULATORY. 

A party  of  East  End  children  had  been 
sent  into  the  country  for  the  day.  The 
mother  of  one  small  girl  met  her  at  the 
London  terminus  on  her  return  and  asked 
her  what  she  had  done.  “Oh,  mother,  it 
was  lovely  !”  said  the  child.  “I  was  pick- 
ing strawberries  for  hours.”  “Ah!”  came 
the  response,  in  doleful  tones,  “and  you 
should  think  yourself  lucky  you  didn’t  fall 
off  the  blooming  tree  and  break  your 

neck.” 

4 « V 

A VAIN  HOPE. 

F'ather's  present  to  little  Johnny  on  his 
tenth  birthday  was  a beautiful  book. 
“And  if  you  find  any  new  words  in  it,” 
said  he  rashly,  “don’t  forget  to  ask  me 
their  meaning.”  The  cross-examination 

soon  began.  “Father,  what  is  an 

optimist?”  asked  Johnny,  before  he  had 
read  to  the  foot  of  the  first  page.  “Er-an 
optimist?”  replied  his  father,  thinking 
hard.  “Oh,  an  optimist,  my  son,  is  an 
Englishman  who  buys  goods  from  a Welsh- 
man, hoping  to  sell  them  at  a profit  to  a 
Scotsman.” 

4 • « 

A LEGAL  REMEDY. 

“A  cat  sits'on  my  fence  every  night  and 
makes  the  night  hideous  with  its'  infernal 
row.  Now  .1  don’t  want  to  have  any 

bother  with  .my  neighbour,  but  this 
nuisance  has  gone  far  enough,  and  I want 
you  to  advise  me  what  to  do.”  The  young 
lawyer  looked  as  solemn  as  an  owl  and 
answered  not  a word.  “I  have  a right  to 
shoot  that  cat,  haven’t  I?”  ..“I  would 
scarcely  say  that,”  replied  the  young 
lawyer.  “The  cat  does  not  belong  to  you, 
as  I understand.”  “No,  but  the  fence 
does.”  “Ah!”  exclaimed  the  light  of  the 
law,  “then  I think  you  have  a perfect 
right  to  tear  down  the  fence.”- 

* • » 

A SERIOUS  OMISSION. 

The  words  “respectively”  and 
“severally”  are  often  heard  in  a church 
when  a number  of  banns  of  marriage  have 
to  be  proclaimed!.  .A  clergyman  who  had 
been  recently  ordained  once  read  the 
service  in  a church  where  he  was  not 
known,  and  had  to  put  up  two  or  three 
banns,  and  he  did  not  use  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  words.  .After  the  service 
was  over  the  clerk  said  to  him,  ‘■‘Excuse 
me,  sir,  but  I saw  you  was  new  to  the 
business.”  “Flow  did  you  find  that  out?” 
asked  the  clergyman.  “'Well,  sir,”  was 
the  reply,  “when  you  was  calling  over  the 
banns  you  left  out  a word.”  “Did  I?” 
said  tlie  clergyman,  “What  was  it?”  “It 
was  the  word  ‘respectably,’  ” answered  the 
man.  “Our  rector  always  says  as  the 
couples  is  to  be  respectably  joined  together 
in  holy  matrimony.” 
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Chinese  Schools. 


Contrast  Between  Teaching  Methods  of 
the  East  and  West : Dependence  upon 
the  Memory. 

Chinese  schoolroom  methods  are 
interesting  as  showing  the  contrast  between 
schools  in  the  Orient  and  schools  in 
Western  countries. 

The  beginner  takes  his  book  to  the 
teacher,  who  hears  him  read  a column  or 
more,  after  which  the  pupil  returns  to  his 
desk  and  repeats  this  lesson  aloud  until  he 
can  recite  it  from  memory.  He  then  takes 
his  book  again  to  the  teacher,  turns  his 
back  upon  his  master,  and  recites  what  he 
has  learned.  This  is  called  “backing  the 
lesson. ” 

In  this  way  the  pupil  commits  the  whole 
book  to  memory,  and  he  is  expected  to 
learn  it  so  thoroughly  that  he  can  at  any 
moment  repeat  the  whole  of  any  passage 
(he  initial  words  of  which  are  mentioned  to 
him. 

Just  before  the  noonday  recess  the 
teacher  writes  a sentiment,  a proverb,  or  a 
proposition  upon  a slip  of  red  paper  and 
pastes  it  upon  the  door.  Each  boy  as  he 
goes  out  reads  the  lines,  and  in  the  after- 
noon renders  to  tlie  teacher  another  line 
which  will,  with  the  first,  make  a 
.couplet. 

In  Chinese  schools  all  honours,  social, 


Oases  in  Ihe  Desert 

Legends  that  do  Injustice  to  the  Sahara  : 
Pasture  Lands  and  Well- Developed 
Kitchen  Gardens. 


As  far  back  as  1893  Henri  Schirmer, 
whose  ideas  on  the  geography  of  the  Sahara 
and  its  climate  are  to-day  accepted'  by  all 
the  world  and  no  longer  inspires  criticism, 
proved  that  the  Sahara  is  not  entirely  lack- 
ing in  rain,  although  the  regimen  of  the 
winds  occasions  its  present  sterility  ; he  has 
explained  that  the  Sahara  is  not  absolutely 
unfit  for  life,  either  for  plant  life  or  for 
animal  life  ; but  that  Saharpn  agriculture 
has  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of  other 
countries. 

Schirmer  further  maintained  that  the 
European  cannot  suppress  a desert  as  some 
of  them  dream  of  doing,  and  that  a 
strategic  road  could  be  constructed  across 
it  as  far  as  Soudan  ; that  its  oases  should 
be  developed,  and  “that  land  long  left 
barren  should  be  restored  to  cultivation.” 

The  surface  of  the  Sahara  has  been 
estimated  at  2,394,200  square  kilometres, 
and  its  population  at  450,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  incorrect  to  believe  that  this  expanse 
is  a recently  emerged  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
It  consists,  according  to  a French  scientist, 
of  a vast  series  of  plateaux  with  a few 
groups  of  mountains. 

The  Sahara  has  been  incorrectly  repre- 
sented as  an  immense  expanse  composed  of 
shifting  sands,  receiving  no  raid  whatever, 
ahd  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  The 
Sahara  is  certainly  a very  dry  region  ; but 
It  does  rain  there.  It  also  contains  a 
number  of  wells  or  pools  of  water — with- 
out mentioning  the  numerous  Ghedirs 
“teniporary  ponds  or  water  holes,  s|x>ts 
where  rain  water  stands  for  a certain 
length  of  time.”  But  for  many  centuries 
these  wells  have  received  no  attention  and 
no  care. 

Another  legend  which  does  injustice  to 
the  Sahara  is  that  this  immense  expanse  is 
entirely  deprived  of  vegetation ; bi.t  the 
largest  portion  of  this  immense  surface 
proclaimed  as  a desert  in  reality  possesses 
a plant  Ufe  which  is  quite  various  and  often 


pecuniary,  and  official,  await  the  scholar, 
and  the  teacher  has  always  at  hand 
illustrious  e.xamples  to  hold  up  for  the 
emulation  of  those  who  become  dis- 
couraged. Among  the  ancients,  as  among 
the  moderns,  many  who  were  (loor  or 
stupid  rose  to  eminence  by  sheer  diligence 
and  self-discipline. 

The  teacher  tells  of  So  Chin,  who,  behig 
afflicted  with  drowsiness  when  at  his 
nightly  studies,  thrust  a needle  through  his 
flesh  so  that  pain  might  keep  him  awake  ; 
and  of  the  restless  Sal  I. in,  whose  active 
body  revolted  against  sitting  at  hi.s  books, 
and  who  cured  himself  of  a constant  dis- 
position to  rise  and  leave  them  b)'  placing 
a pail  of  cold  water  where  his  feet  would 
be  immersed  in  it  whenever  he  essayed  to 
stand  up. 

A warning  is  given  in  the  career  of  tlie 
unscrupulous  Pang  Kien,  wlio  cut  off  tlie 
ends  of  straws  that  his  teacher  told  him  to 
arrange  evenly,  while  the  careful  and 
honest  Sung  Pin  separated  a similar 
bundle  and  laid  the  straws  straight,  one  by 
one,  and  found  that  they  were  all  of  uni- 
form length  without  cutting. 

The  character  thus  manifested  by  the 
two  showed  their  teacher  which  of  his 
pupils  would  best  repay  his  efforts,  and  his 
ju(igment  was  justified  by  the  event,  for 
Paiig  Kien  came  to  no  good,  while  Sung 
Pin  won  renown  and  wealth,  and  great 
honour  eventually  came  through  him  to  his 
preceptor. 


very  abundant.  It  contains  numerous 
pastures  and  some  pieces  of  wix>dland,  even 
out.side  the  oases. 

Besides  the  palm  tree,  which  requires 
rather  a large  sheet  of  water,  various  other 
sorts  -of  trees  are  found  in  the  Sahara 
apart  from  numerous  shrubs  and  tama- 
risks ; principally  the  rubber  tree  and  the 
ethel,  a variety  of  the  tamarisk.  In  the 
southern  Sahara  the  Doumor  Egyptian 
palm  is  found  ; it  does  not  bear  fruit,  but 
the  trunk  and  branches  serve  various 
purposes.  The  Apir  possesses  other 
arborescent  species— notably  mimosas  of 
all  sorts  in  the  most  unpromising  region. 
Foureau  believes  that  wooded  plateaux 
still  exist. 

The  Sahara  contains  a number  of  forage 
plants  and  shrubs.  It  was  upon  these  that 
the  caravans  pastured,  and  that  even  the 
1,200  or  1,300  camels  of  the  Foureau-Lamy 
expedition  and  its  auxiliary  convoys  suc- 
ceeded in  sustaining  themselves. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
speaking  here  of  spontaneous  vegetation, 
which  grows  witliout  demanding  help  or 
labour  front  man.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
incontestable  fact,  says  an  eminent  French 
authority,  that  these  pasture  lands  are 
capable  of  a certain  degree  of  improvement, 
provided  there  is  an  initial  establishment 
of  roads  of  communication.  Tliis  improve- 
ment can  be  attained  by  the  selection  of  the 
best  grasses,  forage  plants,  and  arborescent 
species. 

According  to  Messrs.  L.  Trabut  and  R. 
Mares,  the  Saharan  plants  are  very  remark- 
able in  their  adaptation  to  a dry  climate 
and  a salty  earth.  The  date  tree  is  adapted 
to  those  Saharan  regions,  which  are  well 
provided  with  water ; beneath  the  date 
trees  cultivation  of  tile  kitclien  garden  is 
very  well  developed.  1 n the  oases  are 
found  the  fig  tree,  tlie  apricot,  the  peach, 
and  the  grape.  Agriculture  succeeds  well 
in  the  oases  of  the  north  of  Biska.  The 
cultivated  cereals  are  barley,  wheat, 
sorghum,  and  millet ; lucerne  is  the  forage 
plant  of  the  oasis.  It  is  described  as  being 
a very  beautiful  variety,  with  wide  leaves, 
and  seems  very  resistant  to  salt.  Industrial 
cultivation  is  now  confined  to  a few  plants, 
such  as  madder  and  a variety  of  tobacco 
used  for  snuff. 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 


When  ignorance  unites  with  poverty, 
credulity  is  born. 

Patriotism  is  the  vital  condition  of 
national  permanence. 

Seeking  and  blundering  are  so  far  good, 
that  it  is  by  seelcing  and  blundering  that 
we  learn. 

If  you  want  to  make  friends,  interest 
yourselves  in  the  affairs  of  others;  don’t 
try  to  interest  them  in  yours. 

Do  good  regardless  of  consequences.  He 
who  is  always  wondering  “what  others  will 
say,”  never  makes  much  progress. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  in  matters  of 
conscience,  first  thoughts  are  best  ; in 
matters  of  prudence,  last  thoughts  are 
best. 

Long  is  the  journey  of  a deceitful  friend, 
though  he  dwell  near  thee  ; but  direct  lies 
the  path  to  a faithful  friend,  though  he 
dwelleth  afar  off. 

Sympathy  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
life.  It  overcomes  evil  and  strengthens 
good.  It  disarms  resistance,  melts  the 
hardest  heart,  ai\d  develops  the  better  part 
of  human  nature. 


STATISTICS. 


An  official  return  shows  that  484,143 
animals  lost  their  lives  in  the  war. 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  July 
31st,  American  shipyards  turned  out  2,086 
vessels  of  3,554,352  gross  tons.  Of  these, 
684  were  steel  ocean  steamers,  aggregating 
3,146,257  gross  tons. 

Passengers  carried  by  the  tramways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1918-19  reached 
the  total  of  4,557,640,078 — an  increase  of 
33  per  cent,  on  the  number  carried  in  the 
year  before  the  war. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  1,500,000 
Frenchmen  between  20  and  25  years  of  age 
were  killed  in  the  war  and  that  800,000 
more  were  rendered  ineligible  for  marriage, 
a statistician  estimates  that  there  are 
1,640,000  male  celibates  aged  between  30 
and  50. 

Passenger  Train  Mileage. — The  passen- 
ger train  mileage  run  on  all  standard 
gauge  railways  in^  the  United  Kingdom 
during  last  year  was  about  69,000,000  miles 
less  than  in  1913,  i.e.,  a reduction  of  25 
per  cent.  The  new  statistics  show  the 
.average  miles  per  engine  hour  of  passenger 
trains  to  be  approximately  ten. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Ni:w  Photographic  Discovery.  — The 
sub-director  of  the  Marey  Institute  in 
Paris,  Dr.  Bull,  has  succeeded  in  taking 
appro.ximately  15,000  motion-picture  photo- 
graphs in  one  second.  To  realise  what 
that  means,  consider  that  an  ordinary 
motion-picture  camera  takes  only  sixteen 
photographs  in  a second.  The  new  pro- 
cess makes  it  possible  to  photograph  every 
detail  of  the  flighf  of  bullets  from  revolvers, 
rifles,  and  machine  guns. 

Substitute— FOR  Emery. — Carborundum, 
the  artificial  substitute  for  emery,  which  is 
said  to  rival  the  diamond  in  hardness,  is 
used,  because  of  its  extraordinary  resist- 
ance to  heat,  as  coating  for  the  interior  of 
furnaces.  Finely-powdered  and  made  into 
a paste,  it  is  apftlied  with  a brush,  like 
paint,  to  the  brick  lining.  It  is  said  that 
a layer  only  two  millimetres  thick  will 
protect  the  brick  from  the  effects  of  tlip 
highest  temperature  that  is  ever  produced 
in  ordinary  furnace  combustion.  Carbor- 
undum is  itself  a product  of  the  electric 
furnace,  being  composed  of  silica  and 
carbon  fused  in  the  presence  of  salt  and 
sawdust. 
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I The  Book-Taster.  | 


TEARS  ON  THE  SCREEN. 

All  is  not  glycerine  that  glistens  on  the 
cheek  of  the  cinima  star  artist.  Real  live 
tears  are  shed,  says  Mr.  M.  Owston  Booth 
in  the  “Royal  Magazine.” 

“Faking  in  all  its  phases  is  a habit 
which  the  photo-play  is  fast  outgrowing,” 
he  writes,  “and  when  tears  course  down 
the  face  of  a film  artiste  there  is  usually 
real  emotion  behind  them.  Mere  tear- 
marks  on,a  placid  countenance  would  con- 
vince no  one;  it  is  the  thought  in  the 
actress’  mind — the  sorrow  she  is  registering 
through  expression,  poise,  and  gesture — 
that  really  draws  your  sympatliy.  If  tear- 
fulness were  all,  a well-sliced  onion  would 
suffice.  As  it  is,  more  subtle  methods  are 
employed,  the  most  common  of  which  is  a 
musical  accompanirpent  to  the  action  before 
the  camera. 

“For  instance,  when  Mary  Pickford  made 
‘The  Little  Princess’  in  the  Artcraft 
studios  she  was  compelled  to  shed  tears  at 
her  film  father’s  death.  The  scene  was 
rehearsed  several  times  without  getting  a 
completely  natural  effect.  A musician  sat 
down  at  the  piano  and  rendered  ‘From  the 
Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water,’  and  the 
scene  was  photographed  just  as  tearfully 
and  tenderly  as  you  saw  it  on  the  screen. 

“There  are  few  stars  who  respond  so 
readily  to  music  as  Vivian  Martin,  which 
fortunately  is  coincident  with  the  fact  that 
she,  W’iih  her  fragilely  feminine  impersona- 
tions, must  surely  hold  the  record  for 
screen  tears.  Miss  Martin  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  harp  than  to  any  other 
musical  instrurnent,  and  she  loves  the  old 
English  b.-dlads.  Her  tears  in  that  memor- 
ably sad  little  picture,  ‘The  Sunset  Trail,’ 
were  called  forth  by  ‘Annie  Laurie,’  .and 
most  of  the  subsequent  ones  have  been  due 
to  ‘On  the  Banks  of  Allaji  Water.’  ” 


* * ' * 

NATIONALITY  IN  ART. 

In  her  new  book,  entitled  “ By  the 
Way,”  Lady  Alice  Eyre  discusses  the 
effect  of  war  ufkm  character  and  upon  art. 

“Clever  writers,”  she  says,  “have  de- 
picted a drab  world  peopled  by  beings 
destitute  of  the  sense  of  right  or  wrong,  and 
have  assured  us  that  these  persons  repre- 
sent average  men  and  women  with  faults 
so  natural  that  they  might  be  called 
universal.  I think  the  war  has  taugnt 
us  otherw'isp ; for  the  great  majority  of 
our  men,  and  some  of  our  women,  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  not  only  heroic, 
but  incredibly  patient,  unselfish,  and  loyal 
to  duty  and  to  one  another. 

“No  form  of  genius,  save  military 
genius  and  the  science  that  heals  or 
destroys,  could  seem  of  any  account  so 
long  as  the  welter  of  <lestructlon  went  on. 
Nor  can  genius — especially  the  genius  of 
plastic  art — easily  manifest  itself  amid  the 
throes  of  a world  in  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Yet  art  must  continue  to  exist  if 
civilisation  is  to  endure,  since  beauty 
created  by  genius  is  as  necessary  to  man’s 
spiritual  welfare  as  sunshine  is  to  his  body. 
Art  may,  therefore,  emerge  from  the  con- 
flict stronger,  more  direct,  less  cosmo- 
politan than  it  has  been  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  day  may  come  when  artists 
from  manv  lands  shall  send  to  the  world’s 
spiritual  markets  wares  bearing  a national 
stamp,  not  because  they  are  barbaric  or 
because  they  illustrate  the  nation’s  history, 
but  because  they  express  each  country’s 
own  understanding  of  beauty.  We  have 
already  had  the  harbinger  of  such  a 


renascence  in  the  passionate  representa- 
tion of  Serbia’s  martyrdom  by  Mestrovic, 
the  Serbian  sculptor.  . . 

“The  principal  desire  among  all  classes, 
at  present,  seems  to  be  for  hygienic,  prac- 
tical and  luxurious  surroundings — 

luxurious  above  all  ! Heaven  forfond  our 
going  back  to  the  unhealthy  and  truly  un- 
comfortable conditions  which  prevailed  in 
the  times  of  our  forefathers.  But  much 
of  the  luxury  to  which  we  were  accustom- 
ing ourselves  before  the  war  partook  of 
ostentation,  and  made  for  neither  comfort 
nor  beauty.  We  shall  not,  let  us  hope, 
easily  forget  the  lessons  this  war  has  taught 
us.  We  have  already  learnt  that  there 
was  much  superfluity  and  waste  in  the 
past,  which  robbed  the  poor  without  bene- 
fiting the  rich,  and  it  would  be  well  if, 
in  the  future,  we  could  be  satisfied  with  a 
simpler  standard  of  life,  and  feel  a greater 
need  for  beauty.  But  the  taste  which  is 
in  harmony  with  simplicity  is  restrained 
and  harmonious,  and  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  present  trend  of  feeling  in  artistic  taste, 
everything  points  in  the  direction  of  a 
kind  of  barbaric  gorgeousness,  towards 
violent  'and  often  discordant  colours, 
towards  disregard  of  any  former  standard 
of  beauty,  towards  a species  of  licence,  in 
fact.  Let  us  trust  that  this  w'ave  of  Bol- 
shevism has  only  momentarily  affected  our 
taste,  and  that  something  more  sane  and 
really  beautiful  may  emerge  from  the 
chaos." 

« • « 

WHO  ARE  THE  AMERICANS? 

In  1790  the  white  population  of  the 
United  States  was,  in  round  numbers, 
3,200,000.  In  1910  it  was  82,000,000,  and 
this  year,  says  Mr.  William  S.  Rossiter 
of  the  American  Federal  Census  Office, 
writing  in  thp  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  it  may 
be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  no  less 
than  94,000,000. 

By  a series  of  elaborate  calculations 
Mr.  Rossiter  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  “nearly  fifty-five  million  of  men, 
women  and  children  of  British  ancestry, 
welded  into  one  vast  and  surprisingly 
homogeneous  element.” 

“This  element,”  he  says,  “is  the  pillar 
which  supports  the  Republic.  It  is  the 
element  which  manages  and  controls  the 
United  States.  Even  in  places  where  it  is 
in  a minority,  it  generally  leads.  The 
activities  of  the  nation,  intinite  in  variety 
and  extent,  both  intellectual  and  material, 
are  principally  in  the  hands  of  persons  of 
the  native  and  allied  stock.  The  farmers 
are  largely  nafive,  as  are  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, physicians,  school-teachers,  bankers, 
manufacturers,  and  managers.  Yet  this  is 
no  exclusive  company  or  class,  since  these 
and  other  vocations  are  open  to  all  who 
qualify. 

“Hence  it  comes  about — no  Americtyi 
needs  to  be  tolfl — that  the  great  central, 
inspiring,  and  controlling  element  of 
American  population  over  a domain  of 
three  million  square  miles  is  singularly 
homogeneous  and  singularly  at  one  in 
ideals.  Any  intelligent  stranger  from  New 
England,  entering  the  home  of  a well-to- 
do  family  selected  at  random  in  a far 
.Southern  state,  would,  upon  inquiry,  find 
similar  origin — perhaps  the  same  Engli.sh 
county — and  the  existence  of  opinions, 
hopes,  and  principles  varying  from  his 
own  only  to  the  extent  which  might  be  ex- 
pected as  a re.sult  of  totally  different 
climate  and  different  environment.  He 
would'  find,  also,  exactly  the  same 
languiage,  varied  only  by  a sliight  local 
accent.  Were  he  similarly  to  enter  a farm- 
house in  Iowa,  he  would  be  likely  to  find 
the  descendants  of  respected  citizens  of  liis 
own  state,  or  even  country,  a century  .ago  ; 
and  they  probably  would  exhibit  among 
their  household  goods  some  prized  bits  of 


furniture  or  silver  that  were  brought  over 
by  the  Pilgrims  or  made  in  Colonial  days. 
In  ^ such  households  are  found  the  old 
national  spirit,  and  here,  also,  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  They  were  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  this  basic  national 
stock,  whether  its  members  be  resident  in 
New  England',  the  far  South,  or  the  far 
West.  . . . 

“If,  to  bewildered  observers,  whether  at 
home  or  in  distant  Europe,  .America’ seems 
inconsistent  and  uncertain  ; if  there  appear 
vagaries  on  the  part  of  government  or 
public  ; if  echoes  of  the  shouts  of  agitators 
who  claim  to  voice  American  opinions  re- 
sound through  the  land  .and  across  the 
water,  remeinber  then  the  unruffled  fifty- 
five  millions.  Assuredly  they  are  the  placid 
deeps  of  the  nation,  which  lie  far  beneath 
the  roaring  surface  waves.  If  foreign  com- 
plications were  actuallv  threatened  by  the 
latitude  allowed  to  public  expression,  swift 
and  overwhelming  would  be  their  con- 
demnation.” 

* * * 

THE  CAVE  OF  BABOONS. 

A graphic  description  of  a visit  to  a 
dark  canyon  when  in  search  of  water 
during  his  wanderings  in  South  Africa  is 
given  by  Lieutenant  F.  C.  Cornell,  O.B.E., 
in  his  new  book  entitled  “The  Glamour  of 
Prospecting.  ” 

“One  day,”  he  writes,  “whilst  thus  en- 
gaged, Ransson  (the  author’s  companion) 
had  an  adventure  which  might  have  proved 
very  serious.  He  had  descended  a deep  and 
narrow  <lbfile  leading  down  from  an  old 
watercourse  in  the  mountains.  As  he  got 
deeper  the  gorge  narrowed,  until  it  became 
a veritable  canyon,  gloomy,  dark,  and  pro- 
found. The  walls  were  in  places  barely  si.x 
feet  apart,  and  towered  up  on  either  htmd 
perpendicularly  for  many  hundreds  of  feet, 
and  the  whr.le  of  this  deep  rent  or  crack 
in  the  etirth — for  it  was  little  more — was 
worn  icc-srmqpth  by  the  action  of  the 
water.  It  was  towards  evening,  and  only 
a little  light  filtered  into  the  place.  Here 
.and  there  came  a straight  drop  of  eight  or 
ten  feet,  and  it  was  after  negotiating 
several  of  these  that  Ransson,  peering 
down,  caught  sight  of  the  tops  of  some 
rushes  in  a wilder  space  below,  and  he 
knew  he  was  near  water.  He  swung  him- 
self down  another  abrupt  narrow  place, 
and  suddenly  became  .aware  of  a strong 
bestial  smell. 

‘.‘He  cocked  his  rifle  and  peered  Into  the 
gloom,  and  his  eyes,  gradually  becoming 
accustomed  to  it,  showed  him  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  eg  a big  troop  of  huge 
baboons.  They  were  absolutely  motion- 
less, watching  him  ; they  were  on  every 
hand,  on  every  projection  of  rock,  above 
him,  for  he  had  passed  some  of  them  with- 
out seeing  them,  and  so  near  were  several 
that  ho  could  have  touched  them  with  his 
rifle.  And  there  Ihev  sat,  as  still  as 
statues,  and  glared  at  him  ; and  Ransson 
said  that  it  was  one  of  his  most  uncanny 
experiences  to  see  all  those  pairs  of  eyes 
glowering  on  him  in  the  gloom.  To  shoot 
would  probably  have  meant  being  torn 
limb  from  limb;  to  turn  his  back  on  them 
and  climb  the  slippery  rock  would  have 
left  him  at  their  mercy  ; to  go  on  was  im 
possible,  as,  to  his  dism.av,  there  was 
a sheer  drop  of  twenty  feet  into  the 
water. 

“In  this  dilemma  he  did  quite  mechanic- 
ally what  he  could  not  have  betteied  by 
hours  of  thinking,  for  he  pulled  out  his 
matches  and  lit  his  pipe.  And  as  the  little 
flame  flickered  up  one  of  the  big  baboons 
— they  are  huge  fellows  in  these  mountains 
— gave  a hoarse,  grunting  call,  and  awav 
the  whole  troop  fled,  actually  brushing 
against  Ransson  ns  they  did  so,  clamber- 
ing up  the  almost  vertical  rocks  and  dis- 
appearing almost  instantly." 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 
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WOMAN’S 
SPHE 


SELECTED  RECIPES. 


Prune  Mould. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  gelatine  in  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water  overnight, 
l ake  one  and  a half  pounds  of  prunes  and 
rook  very  gently  with  a pint  of  water  to 
'rover  them  and  a little  sugar  till  tender. 
Take  out  the  stones,  crack  them,  and  place 
the  Icrrnels  with  the  prunes.  Simmer  al- 
together for  five  minutes  and  place  in  a 
dampened  mould. 

Haurut  Hollanden  Stlye. 

Cut  inch-thick  slice  .out  of  skin  and  away 
from  bone.  (.Irease  baking-dish,  and  cut 
an  onion  and  pieces  of  pork,  to  cover 
bottom.  Lay  four  pieces  of  fish  on  this 
and  cover  with  buttered  bread  crumbs. 
Bake  fifty  minutes  in  moderate  oven.  Serve 
with  white  sauce,  or  pieces  of  lemon,  or 
m.ayor.naise.  Cover  with  oiled  paper  until 
last  fifteen  minutes  of  baking. 

Sweetbread  Cutlets. 

Soak  a pair  of  sweetbreads  in  warm 
water,  then  partboil  them.  When  cooked, 
press  between  two  plates  ; cut  them  into  the 
form  of  cutlets  ; have  some  aspic  jelly,  half 
melted  ; drop  each  cutlet  into  it ; chop  some 
aspic  in  small  pieces;  form  a circle  of  it; 
n^ange  the  cutlets  on  this  ; fill  the.  centre 
with  small  lettuce  leaves  ; pour  mayonnaise 
round,  and  garnish  with  fancy  shapes  of 
jelly. 

Carrot  and  Rice  Croquettes. 

Required:  Two  cupfuls  of  carrots,  two 
cupfuls  of  boiled  rice,  two  medium-sized 
onions,  chopped,  two  tomatoes,  skinned 
and  chopped,  two  eggs,  beaten,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
celery  salt.  Chop  carrots,  add  rice,  onions, 
tomatoes,  eggs,  and  seasonings.  Form 
croquettes,  roll  in  egg  and  fine  bread 
crumbs,  fry  in  smoking  hot  fat,  drain,  and 
serve  hot. 

Sardine  and  Celery  Sandwiches. 

Required  : One  box  of  sardines,  one  cup- 
ful of  mayonnaise  dressing,  three  hard- 
cooked  eggs,  one  loaf  of  bread,  and  one 
bunch  of  ceiery.  Remove  skins  and  bones 
from  sardines  and  chop  the  eggs.  Mix 
both  with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Cut  bread 
in  thin, slices,  spread  with  sardine  mixture, 
sprinkle  half  the  pieces  with  celery  thinly 
sliced,  cover  with  remaining  pieces  of 
bread,  remove,  crusts,  cut  in  strips,  and 
garnish  with  celerv  leaves. 


Mississippi  pRUtT  Cake. 

One  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  one  cupful 
of  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  or  two  cup- 
fuls of  sultana  raisins,  one  cupful  of  lard, 
quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  salt ; lipil 
together  about  three  minutes  ; let  cool,  then 
add  two  cupfuls  of  flour  and  two  small  lea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  soda  dissolved  in 
a t.'iblesponnful  of  boiling  water  (one  egg 
ma\'  be  added  if  wanted).  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  for  about  forty-five  minutes. 


Cottage  Fruit  Pudding. 

Cut  two  ounces  of  stale  bread  into  small 
rubes  and  'put  them  into  a glas.s  dish. 
Stew  half  a pound  of  any  fruit  lila?d  with 
sugar  and  a little  water,  and  while  still  hot 
pour  it  over  the  bread.  Leave  for  one 
hour,  so  that  the  bread  is  thoroughly 
soaked.  Boil  one  pint  of  milk,  mix  two 
ounces  of  ground  rice  into  a cream  with 
a little  cold  milk,  andl  pour  into  tlie  boil- 
ing milk,  stirring  all  the  time.  Cook  for 
about  ten  minutes,  then  add  a little  sugar 
•and  a few  drops  of  vanilla  or  other  flavour- 
ing. Pour  over  the  fruit  and  leave  to  get 
cold. 


Beef  and  Tomato  Pie. 

Cut  slices  of  cold  beef  and  arrange  in  a 
pie-dish  with  layers  ol  thickly-sliced 
tomatoes  and’ onions,  add  seasoning.  Con- 
tinue the  layers  till  the  dish  is  full  ; add 
sufficient  gravy  to  moisten  the  whole,  cover 
with  par-boiled  potatoes,  cut  in  slices,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  one  hour. 

Custard  Sauce. 

Required  : Half  a pint  of  milk,  one  egg, 
one  and  a half  ounces,  of  fine  sugar,  one 
dessertspoonful  of  brandy.  Boil  up  the 
milk  and  sugar  ; let  it  stand  for  a minute 
to  cool,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  beaten 
egg.  Pul  the  mixture  into  ;i  jug,  and  place 
this  in  a pan  of  boiling  water  ; stir  till  it 
thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Add  the 
brandy.  The  latter  can  be  omitted. 

Cooked  Russian  Salad  Dressing. 
Required  ; One-half  teaspoonful  of 
mustard,  one-halt  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
few  grains  of  cayenne,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  three- 
fourths  of  a cupful  of  milk,  yolk  of  one 
egg,  two  teaspoonfuL  of  cooking  oil  or 
butter,  one-fourth  -of  a cupful  of  vinegar, 
and  one  tablespoonlul  of  rhi1i  sauce.  Mix 
the  dry  ingredients  in  a sauccp.an,  stir  into 
them  the  yolk  of  the.  egg,  oil  .and  milk.  Stir 
the  mixture  over  hot  water  until  it  begins 
to  thicken.  Then  stir  in  the  vinegar,  a few 
drops  at  a time.  \\  hen  it  is  thick  like 
cream,  add  chili  sauce  and  cool. 

ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENT. 

N.  E.  P. — Use  equal  parts  of  quince  and  apple 
After  paring  the  fruit  put  it  into  a preserving  pan 
with  sufficient  water  to  just  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  Stew  gent'y  until  the  contents  are  reduced 
to  pulp.  Pass  through  a hair  seive,  weigh  the  pulp, 
rejdace  it  in  the  seive,  and  to  each  pound  of  pulp 
allow  |-lb.  of  loaf  or  preserving  sugar.  Cook  very 
gently  until  the  mass  sets  quickly  when  tested  on 
a cold  plate.  Turn  into  pots,  cover  with  paper 
brushed  over  with  white  of  egg,  and  store  in  a cool, 
dry  place. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Rubbing  wears  ail  fabrics,  hardens 
woolens,  gives  silk  a rough  and  wavy  look, 
injures  colour. 

A good  afuminium  polish  is  a mixture 
of  borax,  ammonia,  and  water.  Apply 
with  a soft  brush. 

A few  drops  of  iemon  juice  added  to 
boiling  rice  will  Iielp  to  separate  the  grains. 
It  also  whitens  them. 

A little  kerosene  introduced  into 
glycerine  makc.s  an  ointment  that  will 
speedily  remove  dandruff. 

Strong  soap  hardens  and  shrinks 
woolens,  yellows  white  silks,  removes 
colour  in  coloured  materials. 

To  keep  cauliflower  from  boiling  to 
pieces  tie  it  in  a piece  of  netting,  or  cheese 
cloth.  Cabbage  may  be  kept  in  shape  the 
same  way. 

Tinned  foods  must  never  be  eaten  if 
there  is  the  least  sign  of  fermentation,  or 
if  the  tin  bulges,  or  a rush  of  air  meets  you 
when  the  tin  is  pierced. 

Always  sweep  carpets  the  way  of  the 
grain.  To  brush  the  wrong  way  is  not 
only  bad  for  the  carpet,  but  it  tends  to 
force  the  dust  in  instead  of  out. 

When  stored  Jam  has  become  sugary 
and  hard,  place  it  in  the  open  to  let  the 
sugar  melt.  When  it  has  cooled  again  it 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  soft  and  nice  like 
new-made  jam. 

Ground  rice  is  a good  cleaning  material 
to  use  for  white  cloth.  Apply  it  to  the 
garment  with  a clean  piece  of  white  flannel. 
Leave  it  for  a few  hours,  and  then  brush  off 
with  a clean  and  firm  clothes  brush. 

If  the  toes  and  heels  of  stockings  are 
darned  before  being  worn  they  will  wear 
better.  Another  way  to  prevent  stockings 
wearing  at  the  heels  is  to  line  the  back  of 
the  shoe  with  a piece  of  black  velvet. 


VEGETABLES  & FRUIT. 


Origin  of  some  of  the  Common  Varieties. 

.spinach  is  a Persian  plant. 

Horseradish  is  a- native  of  England. 

Filberts  originally  came  from  Greece. 

The  turnip  originallv  came'from  Rome. 

The  peach  originally  came  from  Peisi.a. 

.Sage  is  a native  of  the  .South  of  Europe. 

Sweet  marjoram  is  a native'  of  Portugal. 

The  bean  is  said  to  be  a native  of  Egyi>l. 

'I'he  pea  is  a native  of  the  South  of 
Europe. 

Ginger  is  a native  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  ^ 

Coriander  seed  came  originally  from  the 
East. 

•Apricots  are  indigenous  to  th^  plains  of 
America. 

The  cucumber  was  originally  n tropi'.al 
vegetable. 

Capers  originallv  grevy  wild  in  Greece 
and  northern  Africa. 

Pears  were  originallv  brought  from  the 
East  by  the  Romans. 

The  clove  is  a native  of  the  Malacca 
Islands. 

Cherries  were  known  in  Asia  as  far 
back  as  the  sevenleenlh  ceniury. 

Asparagus  was  originally  a wild  sea 
coast  plant  and  is  a native  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  tomato  is  a native  of  South  America 
and  it  takes  its  name  Lorn  a Portuguese 
word. 

Parsley  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt, 
and  mythology  tells  us  that  it  was  used 
to  adorn  the  head  of  Hercules. 

Apples  were’originally  brought  from  the 
East  bv  the  Romans. 

The  crab-apple  is  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  onion  was  almost  an  object  of 
worship  with  the  Egyptians  2,000  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  first  came 
from  'India. 

The  cantaloupe  is  a native  of  America 
and  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  a place 
near  Rome  where  it  was  first  cultivated  in 
Europe. 

Lemons  were  used  by  the  Romans  to 
keep  moths  from  their  garments,  and'  in 
I he  time  of.  Pliny  they  were  considered  an 
excellent  pcison.  They  are  native  to  ,'\sia. 


SUPERSTITIONS  ABOUT  SHOES. 

Manv  superstitions  are,  connected  with 
shoes.  It  is  thought  unlucky  to  put  either 
shoe  on  the  wrong  foot. 

Because  Augustus  Caesar  was  nearly 
assassinated  by  a mutineer  one  day  when 
he  put  on  his  left  shoe  first,  a saying  has 
arisen  that  the  right  shoo  must  be  put 
on  first  unless  its  owner  wi.shes  to  court 
misfortune. 

Pvthagoras,  the  old  Greek  sage,  told  his 
disciples  to  put  their  left  foot  into  their 
baths  first. 

1n  Anglo-Saxon  marriages  the  f;ither-in- 
law  gave  the  bride’s  shoe  to  the  bride- 
groom, who  touched  her  on  the  head  with 
i't  to  denote  his  lordly  authority. 

.At  one  time — in  the  fourteenth  ^ or 
fifteenth  century — people  wore  the  points 
or  beak's  of  their  shoes  so  long  that  they 
tumbled  over  them  when  they  walked,  and 
were  forced  to  tie  them  to  thi^ir  knees  by 
laces  or  chains. 


For  the  Children.  — Turnwright’s 
“Toffee  De-light’’  is  a sweetmeat  that 
gladdens  the  hearts  of  children.  Made  of 
full  cream  and  pure  sugar,  it  is  necessarily 
both  wliolesome  and  nutritious.  Moreover, 
the  makers  claim  that  this  toffee,  weight 
for  weight,  is  far  more  nourishing  than 
beef.  it  mav  be  mentioned  that  every 
tablet  of  “Toffee  De-light’’  is  sold  under 
guarantee  as  to  purity  and  perfection. 
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For  the 
Smartest 


TmrtsFEfvod 


Jumpers 
— Silky, 
Soft  and 


Durable 


Shape  and  style  will  vary,  to  satisfj’ 
“FASHION’S  FANCY,’’  but  the 
Jumper  as  an  article  of  wear  will 
endure,  because  of  its  extreme  use- 
fulness, whether  for  indoor  or  out- 
door use.  Jumpers  and  Sports 
Coats  are  so  easily  and  quickly  made 
and  every  lady  can  humour  her  own 
choice  of  style  and  colour.  But  buy 
a good  thread,  the  best  thread — 


^re/ern’s 

STAR  SYLKO 


which  works  up  so  handsomely,  and  wears  so  well. 

Sizes  for  Jumpers,  &o.,  are  Nos.  3 and  S.  For 
Stockings  and  Cloves  use  No.  S or  No.  8. 

From  Fancy  Drapers  and  Xeedlett'Oi  k Dealers  et'ery- 
tvhere^  in  Colours  and  White,  Hanks  anti  Balls. 

Don’t  be  put  off  with  “ Just  as  Good  ’’  or 
“The  same  thing’’  substitutes. 

iBJMafea^aaMaui 


Handkerchiefs 


are  always  welcomed 


nomatter  whom  the  recipient  maybe,  especiallyif  their 
usefulness  is  enhancM  by  the  beauty  and  long  wearing 
qualities  associated  with  those  produced  by  the  famous 
linen  Manufacturers,  ROBINSON  and  C'LEAVER. 


juieii  i'laii uiaC  lurerb, 

We  guarantee  the  delivery  of  all 
parcels  to  customer's  address. 


Write  to-day  for  price  list  36T 
inert  sent  post  free. 


and  cuttings, 


ROBINSON  & CLEAVER, 


LINEN  Manufacturers,  BELFAST. 


NOW  READY ! 


Price  ONE  SHILLING;  Post-free  1/2. 


OORA  XHORNE 


(32nd  SEDITION). 


The  Great  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “All  in  the  Wild  March  Mornlns,’’ 
“Thorns  and  Orange  Blossoms,’’  “Which  Loved  Him  Best,”  “ Romance  of 
a Black  Veil,”  “A  Broken  Wedding  King,”  “Hilary’s  Folly,”  “ Her  Mother’s 
Sin,”  “ A Fatal  Temptation,”  &c. 


DORA  THORNE  is  one  of  the  most  widely-read  stories  ever 
published.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  Famcfls  Novel  have 
been  published  up  to  date.  Its  production  on  the  Films  also 
has  been  phenomenally  successful. 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  & RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 
WILLIAU  STEVENS,  Ltd.,  23-24,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


THE  UNEXPECTED 
TELEGRAM 


1 


'UST  tliink ! ” said  the  young  wife, 
anxiously  looking  at  the  telegram, 

“ that  he  should  bring  a friend  home 
to-night ! There’s  not  a thing  in  the  house, 
and  it’s  too  late  to  cook  a meal,  I really  don’t 
know  what  to  do.” 

The  old  Skipper’s  laugh  made  her  turn  suddenly. 

" Bless  my  heart ! ” he  said.  “ Why  all  this 
trouble  about  nothing  at  all  ? Try  some  nicely  cut  sandwiches 
’with  ‘ SKIPPERS  ’ for  the  centre.  If  you  have  not  a couple  of 
tins  in  the  store  cupboard  (and  of  course  you  ought  to  have),  you 
can  get  them  at  the  nearest  Grocer.  Work  the  fish  and  the  oil  into  a 
paste  with  a fork  ; just  put  a touch  ot  seasoning  in  with  them,  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  them  with  hot  coffee.” 

The  little  housewife  turned  to  thank  the  old  man  for  his  inspiration,  but 
somehow  he  had  disappeared.  - 

What  a success  the  little  unexpected  party  was  ; never  such  sandwiches  ; 
never  such  friendliness ; never  such  good-will.  No  wonder  that  “SKIPPERS” 

are  a constant  resource  in  this  home. 


Keep  smiling — there's  always 


If  your  grocer  does  not  stock,  send  his  name  and 
address  onapostcard;  in  return  wewill sendanideal 
children 's  Nursery  Rhyme  Book,  printed  in  colours. 
ANGUS  WATSON  & CO.,  LIMITED,  63, Ellison  Place, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Skippers”  are  Brisling  with  good  points. 


DON  T#  MAKE 
A H/SiSH  OF 
A' HASH  ““ 


OE5.CC^«“SOUP 


..E.D.S.  is  made  in  three  varieties, 
Brown,*' White  and  Tomato.  ~The 
.Brown  variety  is  prepared  from  best 
Beef  ^ and  garden  vegetables.  The 
other  two  arc  purely  vegetable  soups. 

^*^ld  in  packets.....*.... 2d.  each. 
Also  in  Canisters,  8\d.,  114,  and  2j6. 


BMTO 
MARGARINE 


lAO 


Hr  lb 


Hov  to  make  2 pairs  do  the 

Your  Boot  Bill  jfrows  oieger almost  daily— 
your  Repair  Bill  too  1 If  you  could  make 
2 pairs  do  the  work  of  3 it  would  besplen 
did  wouldn ’t  it  ? Well,  our  FREK  Book 
\et  “BOOTS  AND  THE  CARE 
1 HEM  ’’tells  you  how — write  for  it 

MAXIMUM  SHOE  Co.Ld 

So  Maximum 


CLARNICO  CARAMELS 

—a  consummatsly  captivating  confection. 


Cream  lOd.'l 
Lily  lOJd.) 


per  3 Ib,’ 


: KITCHEN  UTENSILS  I 


i aro  an  all  round  economy. 


i They  outlast  burnished  tin-ware  or 
J enamelled  steel  many  times  over— a Cast 
Iron  pan  or  kettle  can  be  counted  on  for  10, 
■I  20  or  even  39  years’  g:ood  service. 


And  they  save  'fuel  I 

It  is  a scientifically  proved  fact  that  vratcr 
Bctoally  bolls  sooner  in  Cast  Iron  than  enamelled 

pans. 


e 

B 


DOH-T  BE  PDT  OFF 
with  short  > lived 
onamelled  etoel  or 
tin-ware.  Insist  on 

Cast  Iron ! 

at  all 


PUBLISHERS’  ANNOyNCESVIENTS. 


ONTARIO  wants  50,000  Farm  Workers 
ami  Domestics  next  Sfiring. 

Make  arrangements  now  with  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment Office  to  go  out  next  February  or  March,  as 
there  will  be  a great  rush  for  shipping  accommoda- 
tion. Situations  guaranteed  on  arrival ; good  wages. 
Kx-Service  men  wishing  to  make  application  for 
free  passages  should  do  so  at  once  for  spring  sailings. 
There  are  no  openings  for  married  men  who  liave 
no  practical  farm  experience.  — Apply  : Ur.  G.  C. 
Creehnan.  Agent-General  for  Ontario,  163,  Strand, 
Uondon,  W.C.2. 


NOW  ON  SALE. 

FAMILY  HERALD  SUPPLEMENT 

(No.  2178), 

Containing  a Lotig  Complete  Novel 

“BETTI  OF  THE  MANSE.” 

By  the  Author  of  “Wingko  Love  " 
“Fortunbs  op  Freda  Trkfayne,”  &c. 

Price  2d.j  Post  free  2^U. 


Monthly  M?igazine  of  Fiction 

For  November  (No.  427), 

Containing  an  Original  Full-length  Novel, 
entitled  : 

“SUZABITH’S'  HUSBAND.” 

By  the  Author  of  “Miss  Jones,  Chauffel'Se,” 
“Marjorie’s  Let-iu-,”  &c. 


Price  ©d. ; Post-free  7id. 


PUBLISHED  BY  WILLIAM  STEVENS,  LIMITED, 


HAPPY  HOUR  STORIES 

(No.  1037), 

Contains  a Long  Complete  Copyright 
Novel — 

“TO  LOVE  AND  HONOUR.” 

By  the  Author  of 
“Doi.lv’s  Luck,”  “Pecge,"  Sco. 


Price  2d. ; Post-free  3d. 


Of  all  Newsagents  and  Katlway  Bookstalls. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Importanci;  op  Cioou  Corsets. 

Cheap  corsets  are  about  the  worst 
economy  one  can  possibly  attempt.  Women 
who  value  their  apj)earancc  always  give 
their  first  consideration  to  corset’s  when 
planning  a new  oiitlit.  The  nej^lect  of  this 
detail  will  spoil  the  effect  of  the  smartest 
gown. 

To  Cu, AN  Lace. 

To  clean  lace  fiisL  wash  as  usual  in  a 
lather  of  soap  and  walei.  Let  the  lace  get 
quite  dry,  then  put  it  in  sufficient  cold 
milk  to  cover  if.  Kolb  it  up  in  a cloth  and 
iron  when  quite  moist.  Lace  treated  in 
this  way  tomes  out  a lovely  creamy  colour 
just  like  new. 

(T't  Class. 

To  make  cut  glass  sparkle,  wash  in  luke- 
warm water  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  bluing.  Instead  of  a cloth  use  soft 
tissue  paper,  and  when  the  piece  has  been 
carefully  dried  with  another  piece  of  soft 
crumpled  tissue  paper,  you  will  be  greeted 
with  a brilliant  polisli. 

Rejuvenating  Velours. 

Duvetyn,  velours,  and  other  woollen 
materials  of  fine  nap  when  creased  and)  de- 
pressed will  take  on  ;i  new  lease  of  life 
if  steamed  as  velvet  is  steamed.  'J'hey 
should  not  be  pressed  with  an  iron.  This 
rule  applies  also  to  seams  when  making  a 
frock,  coat,  or  hat  of  these  materials. 

Hlack  Kiu  Gi.oves. 

Black  kid  gloves  generally  wear  out  at 
the  finger-tips,  and  then  assume  a rusty 
brown  tint,  which  is  anything  but  pleasing, 
although  the  other  part  of  the  glove  may 
be  perfectly  good.  When  this  happens  take 
a little  quantity  of  olive  oil,  and  apply  it 
to  the  finger-tips.  Leave  it  until  dry,  and 
the  gloves  will  be  very  much  improved  in 
appearance. 

SuETEMNG  Water. 

Soft  water  is  necessary  for  easy  laundry- 
Work.  Soften  either  by  boiling  or  bv 
chemicals-  carefully  measured  and 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  the  wash  water 
before  putting  in  the  clothes.  To  each 
gallon  of  water  add  one-half  tablesfxxinful 
washing  soda  or  one  teaspoonful  lye  for 
ordinary  white  cotton  and  linen  materials, 
and  one  tablespoonful  borax  for  other 
fabrics. 

White  P'ur  Rug. 

To  clean  a white  fur  rug,  place"  is  flat 
on  the  table.  Take  a handful  of  flour  and 
spri-tkle  it  over,  rubbing  in  well  with  the 
hands.  Then  shake  the  rug.  I’lace  it  on 
the  table  agtiin  and  cover  it  with  a hand- 
ful and  a half  of  flour,  this  time  rubbing 
with  a piece  of  white  rag.  When  well 
shaken  out  you  will  find  the  rug  beautifully 
clean. 

'i'o  Cl. KAN  JeWELLERV. 

A lather  of  good  white  soap  and  warm 
water  will  easily  clean  bracelets,  brooches, 
rings,  and  charms,  letting  them  dry 
thoroughly  and  then  polishing  with  chamois 
skin.  It  is  w-ell  to  note,  however,  that 
pearls  and  turquoises  should  never  be  put 
into  wafer,  while  opals  should  never  be 
subjected  to  anv’  great  heat.  Jewellers  sell 
a fine  powder  which  will  clean  these  three 
stones  beautifully.  Warm  water  and  good 
white  soap  may  bo  used  for  diamonds  and 
rubies.  Use  a soft  b''ush  to  clean  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  setting  and  the  back 
of  the  stones.  Grime  on  the  back  of  the 
stone  spoils  its  beautiful  glitter  almost  as 
much  as  it  docs  on  the  fiont. 


.ANSWER  TO  CORRESPONDENT. 

H.  R-  (.Acton). — A good  general  polish  may  be  made 
of  t-lb.  of  rotten  stone  and  1-oz  of  oxalic  acid, 
w th  sufficient  water  to  make  a stiff  paste.  Set  the 
paste  in  a cool  oven  to  dry,  pound  it  very  fine,  and 
applv  a little  of  the  powder,  moistened  with  sweet 
oil,  to  bra'-swork  with  a piece  of  leather,  polishing 
with  another  leather  or  an  old  si,k  handkerchief. 
The  powder,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  poisonous. 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


■AtTR  ACT  ! V E M A r I')  R I A I ,S . 

Materials  appear  under  intmv  now  names, 
but  e.xccpt  for  striped  fabrics  there  is  really 
little  change.  Besides  chiffon  velvet  and 
velveteen  there  is  a decided  vogue  for 
velvety  w-oollen  materials.  Duveixn,  drap 
velours,  and  beautiful,  “plushy”  striped 
blanket  cloths  for  wrap  cottts  tire  the  order 
of  the  day,  in  addition  to  gaberdine,  charm- 
ing coloured  friezes,  tricotine,  and  wonder- 
lul  hairy-striped  coatings,  fresh  from  Paris. 
Lhtcommon,  indeed,  are  some  of  the  striped 
fabrics  for  coats  and  costumes — so  striking 
in  some  cases  that  only  the  skirt  and  the 
coat  facings  arc  of  the  stripe,  a plain 
suiting  being  utilised  for  the  coal  itself. 

Striking  Eeeec  r. 

One  very  chic  French  material — a fine 
uavy  gab  suiting — has  a bright  orange- 
coloured  (or  jade  green j woolly  stripe  at 
wide  intervals.  These  stripes,  which  are 
an  iiuh  wide,  are  edged  each  side  with 
padded  metal  thread  stitchery.  'J'he  effect 
given  is  rather  like  strips  of  brushed  wool 
sewn  on  with  oxidised  threads,  and  is  very 
smart  ;ind  uncommon.  Hairy  rough  stripes 
are  seen  on  smooth  cloths  as  on  fine  plain- 
coloured  moss  blanket  cloth. 

New  Millinery  Fahric. 

France  contributes  a goodly  proportion 
of  the  terms  used  in  the  fashion  world,  and 
among  the  words  that  we  shall  probably 
see  a good  deal  in  print  during  the  coming 
months  is  “melusine.”  It  designates  a 
millinery  fabric  thaf  reminds  one  of  the 
down  on  a tiny  chicken,  and  that  is  likely 
to  be  seen  in  the  new  headgear,  sometimes 
mixed  with  hatter’s  plush,  or  with 
“manchoii,”  which  is  a species  of  felt  that 
will  also  be  in  evidence.  “Fourrure”  is 
another  materitil  for  which  a future  is 
probably  assured,  as  it  is  of  a soft  and  silky 
type,  on  the  lines  of  velour. 

.\  Corduroy  Velvet  Coat. 

'I'he  cost  of  the  fur  coats  of  the  autumn 
may  w-ell  turn  many  women  to  long  w-raps 
of  corduroy  velveteen.  One  such  model 
recently  seen  was  of  mole  jgray,  fairly 
widely  ribbed  corduroy.  The  top  part  was 
made  with  what  one  might  call  either  an 
extremely  deep  yoke,  or  a short  body  part, 
on  to  which  the  skirt  fulness  was  gathered. 
A big  collar  of  mole  skin,  or  mole  coney, 
completes  a very  handsome  coat.  A similar 
idea  might  well  be  carried  out  in  brown 
corduroy  velvet,  with  a sable-dyed  squirrel 
collar,  or  one  of  beaver,  or  even  beaver 
dyed  coney,  if  it  is  desired  to  lessen  the 
cost,  though  the  price  of  imitation  furs  is 
quite  heavy  enough.  Dark  bottle  green 
with  moleskin  would  also  look  extremely 
well. 

Veils. 

The  large  veil  of  medium  price  at  present 
liolds  the  fashionable  field,  although  the 
square  veil  in  the  medium  and  cheaper 
makes  will  be  worn  for  soma  time  longer. 
In  colours  pride  of  place  must  go  to  black, 
castor,  havana,  and  ecaille  in  order  of  men- 
tion. The  three  last  named  are  light 
shades  of  brown.  Others  this  season  w’ill 
be  prune,  Coptenhagen  blue,  and  mole. 

Fashion's  Fancies. 

Overcoats  are  made  w-ith  high,  un- 
stiffened  collars  of  fur  or  of  the  material. 

Black  satin  ;ind  navy  serge  used  together 
is  a combination  more  popular  than  ever. 

There  are  a good  many  mauve  hats  at 
the  moment,  and  felt  cloche  shapes  are  en- 
countered both  in  this  hue  and  in  yellow. 

One  of  tile  newest  btigs  resembles  la 
bunch  of  flowers.  1 he  flowers  and  leaves 
are  clustered  round  the  bottom,  while  the 
stalks  hide  the  opening. 

It  is  probable  that  this  winter’s  craze 
will  be  knitting  skirts  and  jumpers  to 
accord.  Many  girls  fond  of  knitting  are 
searching  eagerly  for  good  skirt  patterns. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


loquiries,  addressed  to  ''PHYSICIAN,*'  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  age 
and  sex  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
address  given.  "Physician'*  cannot  examine 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  docs  not  reply 
by  post 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pneumo. — The  fact  that  at  your  time  of  life  you 
hav^  already  regained  14-lbs-  in  weight,  is  indeed, 
a tribute  to  your  vitality.  Your  chief  aim  ought 
to  be  to’iiiaintaiu  the  general  health.  Cod  liver 
oil  emulsion,  with  or  without  malt  extract,  will 
do  good,  and  gentle  but  prolonged  rubbing  witn 
liniment  of  turpentine  on  the  side  afiected  will 
be  useful.  Great  expectations  i.i  matters  of  work 
would  be  unwise;  but  I think  you  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  you  will,  in  a minor  capacity, 
be  yet  a useful  member. 

Mabel. — The  conditions  you  name  are  both  common 
to  sedentary  occupations.  As  regards  the  first- 
named,  it  is  generally  merely  a sign  of  more  or 
less  breakdown  of  the  general  health,  hence  it  is 
best  treated  by  supporting  the  system  in  every 
reasonable  way,  not  forgetting  the  value  of  out- 
door e.xercise.  A douche  may  with  advantage 
be  used,  by  the  syphon  method,  adding  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  biborate  of  soda  to  each  quart  of 
water,  warm.  The  last-named  condition  is, 
apparently,  a mild  example  of  hemorrhoids,  and 
need  not  frighten  you.  Take  a tablespoonful  of 
liquid  parafhn  (B.P.),  night  and  morning,  and' 
apply  freely  compound  lanoline  ointment. 

Frances. — The  advice  given  to  “Mabel”  in  this 
issue  applies  exactly  to  you,  with  the  exception 
of  the  latter  condition  named  there.  In  addition, 
you  might  take,  as  a useful  tonic,  the  following 
medicine — Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  forty- 
eight  grains  ; tincture  of  iiux  vomica,  one  drachm ; 
and  chloroform  wate  to  six  ounces.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls after  meals,  three  times  a day. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

How  to  Gain  Flesh. 

To  {(ain  flesh  do  your  best  to  keep  the 
general  health  good,  avoid  anxiety,  late 
hours,  and  overwork,  and  eat  such  nourish- 
ing foods  as  the  stomach  can  best  digest, 
and  make  the  must  of.  Kggs,  butter,  milk, 
lentils,  peas,  cocoa,  sugar,  potatoes,  bread, 
soups,  and  gravies — all  these  will  tend  to 
make  one  stouter  if  the  digetion  is  suffi- 
cient for  them.  Beef  is  more  strengthening 
than  fattening.  Malt  liquors  are  fattening, 
and,  indeed,  much  liquid  of  any  kind.  If 
the  thinness  is  due  to  disease,  that  must  be 
discovered  and  treated.  A famous  doctor’s 
list  of  fattening  foods  is ; — Fat  meats, 
butter,  cream,  milk,  cocoa,  chocolate, 
bread,  potatoes,  peas,  parsnips,  carrots, 
beetroot,  farinaceous  and  flour  puddings, 
pastry,  almonds,  custard,  oatmeal  porridge, 
sugar,  and  sweets.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
avoid  worry.  .-\s  the  old  adage  says, 
“Laugh  and  grow  fat.” 

* • w 

Cataract. 

From  time  to  time  some  remedy  is  said 
to  have  been  found  that  will  cause  a 
cataract  to  clear  up  without  an  operation, 
but  none  of  the  medical  methods  of  curing 
it  has  thus  far  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
the  treatment  therefore  is  surgical.  The 
vision  in  cases  of  cataract  has  been 
restored  in  three  ways ; by  couching,  or 
turning  the  lens  over  on  its  side,  so  as  to 
get  it  out  of  the  line  of  vision  ; by  discission 
or  needling — breaking  up  the  substance  of 
the  lens,  and  securing  its  absorption  ; and 
by  extraction.  .\t  the  present  time  extrac- 
tion is  the  usual  operation  when  the 
sufferer  is  advanced  in  years  ; but  needling 
may  be  used  to  cure  so-called  soli  cataracts 
that  occur  in  the  young.  Formerly  great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
waiting  until  the  cataract  was  ri[>e,  or  fullv 
developed,  before  operating  ; but  now  inanv 
oculists  advise  removing  it  earlier,  which 
spares  the  patient  a long  fferiod  of  waiting 
with  steadily  decreasing  vision. 
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I Children  s Hour.  I 

(»  CONDUCTED  BY  ‘-'MARIE: 

OUR  MONTHLY  PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 

! want  my  little  readers  to  write  this 
month  a very  short  account  of 
Guv  F.wvkks  Dav. 

No  doubt  many  of  you,  my  boy  friends 
especially,  have  been  saving  up  your, 
pocket  money  for  weeks  past,  in  order  to 
indulge  in  a fascinating  display  of  lire- 
works  on  November  5th,  and  1 hope  you 
will  have  a very  happy  time,  with  no 
accidents  to  mar  your  enjoyment. 

I will  give  a Charming  Prize  to  the 
little  competitor,  under  the  age  of  15  years, 
who  contributes,  as  his  or  her  original, 
unaided  effort,  the  best  little  essay  of  not 
more  than  700  words.  .Ml  entries  must  be 
certified  as  original  by  a parent  or 
guardian,  must  be  written  in  ink,  on  one 
side  oL  the  paper  only,  addressed  to 
“M.vrie,”  The  Family  Herald  Press,  23, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.2,  and  must  arrive  on  or  before 
November  13ih, 

THE  ROBBERY. 

“I’m  sure  he's  the  poacher  Jim  told'  us 
about.” 

“Well,  he  certainly  doesn’t  look  very 
respectable.  ” 

“He’s  not  harming  us,  so  come  on.” 

Two  boys  and  a girl  were  discussing  a 
man  who  was  walking  a little  distance 
ahead  of  them.  Jack  and  Sadie'  Mar- 
ch.“ster,  with  their  cousin,  Eric  Thorn, 
were  staying  at  their  grandfather’s  home 
near  Marstowe.  That  morning,  just  after 
breakfast,  one  of  the  gamekeepers  had  re- 
ported to  their  grandfather  that  there  was 
a great  deal  of  poaching  going  on  and  that 
a tramp  who  had  been  seen  vvandering 
_ about  was  suspected. 

Jack  and  Eric  wanted  to  set  out  that 
instant  to  try  to  catch  him,  bivt  their 
grandfather  said  they  would  onlv  get  into 
trouble,  so  the  three  cousins  set  out  for  a 
walk  and  had  come  upon  the  man  who. 
Jack  said,  was  the  poacher. 

“Look!  He’s  taking  the  path  leading 
to  ‘The  Rockeries,’  ” said  Jack  ; “let  us 
follow  him.” 

Quietly  he  ted  the  way  after  the  tramp, 
the  other  two  following  close  upon  his 
heels. 

The  man  continued  along  the  path,  and 
at  last  reached  a small  gate  which  gave 
entrance  to  the  grounds  of  “The 
Rockeries.”  He  calmly  opened  the  gate 
and  went  in,  the  three  children  following 
him,  but  in  the  garden  they  could  see  no 
sign  of  him. 

jack,  telling  Sadie  and  Eric  to  stay 
where  they  were  until  he  came  back,  made 
his  way  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 
In  a few  minutes  he  came  running  back. 

“Quick!”  he  cried.  “He’s  hiding  be- 
hind sonw  bushes,  and  there’s  an  old 
gentleman  coming  along.  I’m  sure  he’s 
going  to  rob  him.” 

Sadie  and  Eric  quickly  ran  after  Jack, 
but  they  only  arrived  in  time  to  see  the 
tramp  dart  upon  the  old  gentleman  and 
knock  him  down.  Jack  and  Eric  rushed 
upon  the  tramp,  while  Sadie  went  to  help 
the  old  gentleman,  who  w'as  apparently 
unconscious. 

Imagine  their  surprise  when  the  old 
gentleman  sprang  up  and  began  to  laugh 
heartily.  Several  ladies  and  gentlemen 
then  came  up,  and  explained ' to  the 


children  that  it  was  not  a robbery  they 
were  preventing  but  a scene  for  a cinema 
film  1 

However  thev  till  parted  good  friends, 
the  “tramp,”  w lio  was  the  hero  in  the  film, 
driving  the  children  home  in  his  car. 

WiX.NIE  Rowla.nds  (14). 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Ruius. 

I come  first  in  the  d;i_\ light  ; 

In  everything  I lead  ; 

foremost  place  in  every  cure 

And  va/nking  first  in  case  ; 

Leading  all  in  tn;idde.-t  mirth, 

.And  first  in  every  business  ; 

In  excellence  i’ln  to  the  front), 

.And  first  in  rank,  in  race  and  realm. 

' What  am  I ? 

Aduiiio.ns. 

1.  — .Add  part  of  the  face  to  something 
merry  and  find  a bouc|uet. 

2. -L.Add  some  animals  to  part  of  the  face 
and  find  a flower. 

3.  — Add  water  to  an  adornment,  and  you 
have  something  seen  in  the  sky. 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


OUR  GUILD  MEETING. 

Dear  Readers — On  Saturday  afternoon, 
September  25th,  the  first  Guild  Meeting  of 
the  autumn  season  look  place  at  St. 
Bride’s  Institute,  E.C.,  when  the 
“Special  Speaker”  was  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Rospdale,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  who  gave  an  in- 
interesting  address  on  “Sunshine  for  the 
Blind.”  It  was  evident  from  the  outset 
that  the  speaker  had  his  subject  very  closely 
at  heart,  as  he  gave  a brief  outline  of  his 
first  connection  with  the  London  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  of  which  excellent 
society  Doctor  Rosedale  is  hon.  secretary. 

The  speaker  is  a great  believer  in  help- 
ing the  blind  to  help  themselves,  and  he 
strongly  condemned  promiscuous  alms- 
giving to  those  so  atfli'cted.  He  traced  the 
early  training  as  organised  by  Henshaw 
and  other  pioneers  in  work  for  the  blind, 
the'  basket-making,  knitting,  etc.,  and 
•Spoke  warmlv  of  the  great  progress  w'hich 
has  been  , made  in  this,  as  in  other  direc- 
lions.  We  were  urged  not  to  pity  the 
sightless.  “No  one,  likes  to  be  pitied  !” 
declared  the  speaker.  Sympathy  with 
affliction  is  quite  another  matter,  and 
impels  us  to  do  whatever  may  lie  in  our 
power  to  alleviate  and  assist. 

Doctor  Rosedale  spoke  of  the  effect  of 
neat  and  becoming  garments,  and  said  that 
dress  had  an  undeniable  influence  in  the 
lives  of  the  blind,  engendering  a spirit  of 
order  and  self-respect  that  should  always 
be  encouraged.  This,  my  readers,  I know 
to  be  true,  for  it  was  my  privilege,  when  a 
young  girl,  to  be  a frequent  visitor  at  a 
well-known  asylum  for  the  blind,  and  I 
was  always  impressed  by  the  great  pride 
which  the  elder  girls  took  in  the  care  and 
arrangement  of  their  hair,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
choice  of  daipty  hair-rihbons,  collars,  etc. 
Doctor  Rosedale  asserted  that  the  sightless- 
are  often , very  happy,  and  seem  to  have 
fifty  other  senses  to  compensate  tvr  their 
great  deprivation,  and  I often  noticed  the 
free  and  easy  manner  in  which  the  inmates, 
and  especially  the  younger  ones,  raced  about 
the  grounds,  and  sang,  and  played  and 
laughed  ! Yet.  despite  this  cheery  courage, 
and  brave  making  the  best  , of  their  lot,  to 
be  blind  is  indeed  a sad  affliction,  and  calls 
forth  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Our  good  friend  and  chairman,  Mr.  J. 
E.  Hillbrook,  urged  upon  'all  present  the 
claims  of  the  forthcoming  Christmas 
Festival,  to  be  held,  as  most  of  you  are 
aware,  on  December  11th,  in  the  Great 
Assemblj’  Hall,  Mile  End  Road,  E.  He 


pleaded  with  the  .Su^.^lline^•^  lu  make  the 
“bi.g  effort,”  which  is  onlv  necessary  oiue 
in  four  rears,  when  a large  East  End  hall 
is  at  (,>ur  disposal,  thus  enabling  us  to 
invite  a larger  parly  of  “Little  Guests” 
than  usual  to  share  in  our  “Christmas 
Sunshine.”  We  shall  require  warm  gar- 
ments (shirts,  jcr,se_\s,  knickers  for  boys, 
and  frocks,  petticoats,  etc.,  for  girls)  in 
plenty,  books,  and  toys,  and  gaines  to  de- 
light childish  liearls,  and,  above  all,  we 
shall  need — funds  1 

It  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  remind  you 
of  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living,  and, 
though  it  is  true  that  cei'tain  of  t!ic  work- 
ing class  are  better  off  than  c\or  they  have 
been  before,  we  inqst  not  ocerlouk  the  fact 
that,  nevertheless,  there  is  a terrible 
amount  of  poverty  and  di.slrcss  in  many 
parts,  and  for  such  people  tin:  outlook  for 
the  coming  winter  is  a verv  dark  and 
dreary  one.  Our  “Sunshine”  work  for  the 
children  w'a,s  never  more  .needed  than  it  is 
to-day,  when,  as  the  outcome  of  the  Great 
War,  there  is  so  much  unrest,  so  much 
contention,  so  much  poverty  and  distress. 
Alas,  that  “These  things  must  be,  after  a 
famous  victory  ! ” 

AVill  you  determine,  dear  readers,  with 
me  that  t'ou  will  not  be  daunted,  nor  dis- 
couraged, that  you  will  not  wetiry  nor  flag 
when  the  well-being  of  little  children  is  at 
stake?  Nay,  rather  let  us  make  up  our 
mind  to  work  as  even  vve  “.Sunshiners” 
have  never  worked  before,  with  a zeal, 
and  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  the  cause  we 
have ‘at  heart.  Then  .success  will  crown 
our  efforts,  and  hundreds  of  the  poor  little 
dwellers  in  the  dreary  East  End  of  l.ondon 
will  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  glad. 

It  was  good  to  have  our  own  “Sunshine 
Chaplain,”  the  Rev.  Geo.  Twentyman, 
with  us  again.  He  made  an  urgent  plea 
for  the  “Christmas  Festival  Collecting 
Cards,”  and  warmly  pressed  home  this  ■ 
very  valuable  method  of  helping  the  cause. 
Comment  was  made  upon  the  comparative 
small  number  present.  This  w-as  chiefly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
most  valued  and  regular  supporters  were 
still  away  “on  holiday.”  We  hope  to  see 
a great  improvement  in  this  respect  on 
November  27th,  when  our  next  nieeting 
will  take  place.  The  speaker  will  be  the 
Rev.  A,  Taylor,  'Vicar  of  St.  Bride. 

A very  charming  response  to  the  vote  of 
thanks  accorded  to  Doctor  Rosedale  was 
made  by  his  hon.  secretary,  Miss  C. 
McCarthy,  who  gave  a delightful  account 
of  her  work  among  the  blind. 

Lovingly  your  friend,  Marie. 

OUR  SUNSHINE  CENTRES. 

AA'axted,  a “Leader”  for  AA’oous  Moor, 

, Stockport. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  “rays  of  Sun- 
shine” sent  forth  from  Woods  !Moor, 
Stockport,  where  the  young  people  are 
deeply  interested  in  and  very  an.xious  to 
work  on  behalf  of  our  Guild.  I'o  help 
them  to  work  systematically,  and  to  keep 
their  interest  alive,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
they  should  have  a “Leader,”  and  we  make 
this  appeal  in  the  hope  that  some 
re.sponsible  per.son  will  come  forward  and 
offer  her  services.  Those  good  Sunshiners, 
the  Misses  Overton,  who  are  unable,  for 
various  reasons,  to  a'p  in  this  capacity, 
hope  to  assist  in  organising  a “A'uletide 
Treat”  for  the  cripples,  invalids  and  others 
of  the  district,  and  gcnerou.sly  promise  to 
provide  at  least  fifty  gifts  for  llie  guests  ; 
another  friend  promises  fifty  tarts,  and 
.Miss  Overton  ur.ges,  “Please  ask  for  a 
‘Woods  Moor  f.eader’ — if  only  for  the 
Amletide  season — to  help  the  thing  through. 
Time  is  getting  on,  Christmas  \f{]l  be  here 
before  we  have  time  to  turn  round,  and  a 
‘Leader’  ought  to  be  obtained  without 
delay,  if  the  idea  is  to  be  a success. ’J 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  I-ESTIVAL. 

Only  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  this 
issue  our  Seventeenth  Christmas  h'ostival 
will  he  an  accomplished  fact.  The  eypnt 
for  which  the  "Sunshiners”  have  bcen'so 
patiently  working  for  months  past  will  be 
lierc,  and,  realising  how  quickly  time 
passes,  I feel  it  is  tiiy  duty  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  putting  certain  details 
before  my  readers.  It  is  no  less  my  duty 
to  state,  and  that  as  urgently  as  possible, 
our 

Impoktant  W'ants. 

(1)  Sympathetic  fuiends  to  take  a 
collecting  card  and  duly  return  it  as  well 
fill'  d as  possible. 

(2)  Dolls,  books,  games,  toy.s,  etc. — 
new — to  suit  the  tastes  of  girls  aged  seven 
to  twelve  and  boys  seven  to  ten  rears. 

(3)  New  warm  garments,  especially 
shirts  for  boys  and  frocks  and  petticoats 
for  qirls  of  these  ages.  • 

(4)  Monetjiry  contributions,  small  and 
fits- 

It  is  essential  that  all  gifts  shodld 
be  sent  in  good  time,  in  order  that  we  mav 
be  able  to  ttscertain  our  exact  positioti  and 
know  what  we  shall  have  in  hand  for  our 
little  guests. 

Tin.  I. A I tos  t D \ ir. 

upon  which  parcels  can  he  received  for 
the  h'cstivul  is  Tuk.suav,  Novimum!  30 ih, 
and  pl'-ase  malce  a note  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  often  delay  in  transit. 

.Ml  ptireels  should  be  carefully  packed, 
addressed  to  me,  carriage  jirepaid,  at  the 
“l•^ll.■‘•’  Otfiees,  23,  lleiiriitta  Street, 
Covent  (ninJen,  London,  \\'.C.2.  and 
marked  legibly  on  tiie  outside,  “CiiniM- 
MAS  I'ltsTiVAi.. ” 'I'lie  sender's  name  ;md  a 
list  of  roiUents  should  always  be  enclosed, 
and  a duplicate  list  should  be  sent  to  me 
by  post. 

Do  not  enclose  monev  or  rollecting  cards 
in  vour  parcels;  ;dl  colieiting  cards  and 
monetar\-  coni  ributions  for  the  Festival 
should  be  sent  direct  to  me  at  the  “h'.H." 
Oflhces,  address  as  above. 

.SbNSlIINP  h'AIini^S. 

.'Ml  my  little  Sunshine  F'airies  sliould  be 
.sure  to  learn  our  pretty  song,  “Scatter 
Sunshine”  (No.  1107  of  “Sitcred  Songs  and 
Solos,”  Sankey’s),  by  Festival  Day,  \yhen 
they  will,  as  in  previous  years,  he  reejuired 
to  sing  it  with  “Father  Christmas.” 

LirTLi:  Guksts’  Tickkis. 

Only  the  applications  of  Associates  of 
the  .Sunshine  Guild  can  he  entertained. 
.■\,/plican(s  must  state  clearly  how  many 
are  required  for  each  sex,  and  all  apiilica- 
tions  must  be  received  by  Nove.mber  13tii.  i 

A NOVEL  IDEA. 

To  IIei.p  iHE  Sunshine  F'unds. 

Miss  Bessie  Overton  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing original  idea — 

“.\s  troubles  have  rather  got  on  the  top 
of  us  instead  of  us  overcoming  tliem,  we 
are  treing  the  jilan  of  a pen-ance  in  the 
sh.ape  of  writing  a .Smishine  B.C.  for 
grumbling,  and  a letter  for  the  sin  of  fret- 
ling  over  a wrong.  I'his  novel  plan  of 
ineulcaling  the  virtue  of  cheerfulness  is  I 
making  a sunny  impression  in  the  house-  | 
hold  already,  and  may  do  wonders  in  the 
long  run.  We  got  the  idea  from  some  | 
couirins,  who  had  a missionary-hox  Ihey  j 
wanted  filled  and  nobcxlv  seemed  to  have  i 
a desire  to  do  it  ; so  they  made  a penny  fine  ; 
for  a spill'  on  the  doth  at  mealtimes,  i 
crumbs  under  the  table,  or  anything  re- 
claimed out  of  the  cupboard,  where  things  l 
that  were  left  about  were  locked  up.  It  j 
created  much  fun.  as  it  was  taken  in  the  j 
right  spirit,  and  the  box  was  filled  in  no 
time.  Perhaps  this  plan  would  work  well 
for  Sunshine  and  fill  lots  and  lots  of  collect- 
ing cards  for  the  Christmas  Festival  and 
the  Sunshine  Home. 


"Sonic  folk,  in  Ihc  Sunshine  ivoiid, 

Clin  ^>l^^'ays  scan  to  see 
The  brightest  side  of  everything,  ' 

l\'hiitc'vcr  that  niny  hr.  , 

They  know  csartlv  just  ivhut  rounts,  ] 
And  brightly  fair  life's  rales,  , 

So  in  the  bant;  of  rhcerincss  ' 

They're  niiilti-niiUioiiaircs."  ' 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Mks  Hawkis,  4,  Ltittnn  Hill  VilUs,  Ditten  Hill, 
t.ong  Uittoii,  Surrey  would  lie  deeply  gr.iteful  to  aiiv  | 
reader  who  woiil  1 kindly  pass  on  to  her  a (opy  of  j 
the  Family  Hlkald  every  week,  as  Mrs.  Hawkes  is  | 
uii.rble  to  afford  to  take  it  in.  | 

— a young  disrh.irgcti  soldier,  at  present 
residing  in  Reading  Berks- -is  most  an.sious  to  | 
obtain  emplojinenf.  ,ind  will  be  very  gcrtefnl  to  any 
one  who  is'iil  offer  him  work,  lie  may  be  addressed 
Care  <-1  “Marie."  i 

I Uur  old  friend,  Mk.  MreNiii-.Rs,  of  l'>",  'I'rafalgar 
I Street,  Sonih  Street,  AA'alworth,  S.F.,  has  been 
very  ill  lately,  with  lironelntis  and  rhenmatism, 
and  his  cough  is  very  distressing.  Please  send  liiiu 
a few  eheeriiig  rays  of  Sunshine,  a d a little  iielp 
to  obtain  sonic  e.xtra  uonrishment,  ot  whi.  h he  is 
mucli  in  need.  He  is  oitcu  \cry  sari  anri  lonely, 
though  he  tries  brasely  to  make  the  best  ot  liis  lot. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. — who  may  be  addressed  care  of 
“Marie,”  the  Family  Herald  Press,  'Tt,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  I.ondon,  W.C'.’i-  arc  still 
in  great  need.  Mrs.  C.  is  terribly  crippled  with 
rhenmatism  and  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  her 
sufferings  arc  most  distressing,  and  Mr.  C.  is  unable, 
owing  to  his  advanced  age,  to  obtain 'anv  regular 
employment.  Their  rent  has  been  increased,  and 
the)'  lack  tlic  means  to  ciiitain  tlie  liarc  necessaries 
of  ife.  Will  yon,  dear  readers,  send  a little  help 
and  cheer  them  in  their  declining  years? 

Now  my  readers,  let  me  find  room  for  a letter, 
which  has  touched  me  very  much.  Mrs.  Hudson, 
of  15,  Medway  Street,  I.cicester — one  of  onr  earliest 
associates  of  the  Guild-  -writes  on  behalf  of  hei 
invalid  dangliter,  Alice,  as  follows — 

“Dear  ‘Marie’ — i just  want  to  thank  you  ever  so 
much  for  your  kindness  in  inserting  an  appeal  for 
me,  and  for  .Mice,  ,I  have  not  written  earlier  as  I 
thought  I would  wait  and  see  if  any  one  did  respond. 

I know,  dear  friend,  you  will  be  sorry  when  I tell 
you  there  was  not  one  single  response  to  your  appeal 
for  .Alice.  Oh,  how  I did  lung,  for  licr  sake,  that 
r 'ine  one  would  write  and  cheer  her  up,  for  it  has 
been  such  a long  illness,  and  she  is  such  a good  girl, 
never  murmurmg ! P.ut  never  mind,  ‘Mario’  d'lar, 
perhaps  tile  rays  of  Sunsliine  went  I'l  homes  even 
sadder  than  ours!  Please  thank  the  following  who 
so  kindly  responded  to  your  appeal  on  my  behali — 
“.A  Constant  Kead'ir  of  F'.//.  " 10s.;  “.A  Reader  of 
F. 'ds.  hd.;  .A  Sunsl\iner  at  Whitehaven,  for 
pretty  picture  post-cards;  and  Mrs.  Hay,  for  all  her 
goodness;  she  is  alvcays  the  same.  From  my  heart 
I thank  all — it  meant  more  to  me  than  I can  ever 
express.  Tliose  glimpses  of  loving  Sunshine  mean, 
oh,  so  much!” 

■ “Marie”  earnestly  hopes  that  the  Sunshiners  will 
now  not  fail  to  send  some  good  clieer  to  the  dear 
young  invalid,  who  was  so  soiely  disappointed  at  the 
uou-respoiise  to  her  appeal  for  Sunshine. 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

With  warmest  gratitude  we  thank  Mrs.  Green 
FIELD  (Worthing),  for  so  kindly  passing  on  to**Marle" 
a spinal  carriage,  now  happily  no  longer  needed  by 
her  little  son,  Harry,  and  in  token  of  remembrance 
of  the  Sunshine  our  Guild  brought  into  her  little 
boy’s  life  when  he  was  an  invalid.  The  carriage 
has  been  given  to  the  Vicyr  of  Thames  Ditton,  for 
the  use  of  any  little  invalid  children  in  the  district. 
We  also  heartily  thank  Master  W.  Hancock  for  parcel 
of  magazines;  Mrs.  Feroee  (Australia),  for  a large 
parcel  of  used  p.p.c.’s  ; E.M.C.  (New  Zealand),  for  so 
generously  sending  £l  for  the  Sunshine  work  of  cheer. 

A Kind  Offer 

Miss  D.  Hewett,  Associate,  Sunshine  Guild,  52, 
Napier  Road,  Philip  Lane,  Tottenham,  N.15,  writes 
as  follows — “I  have  a number  of  good  post-cards, 
and  ara  willing  to  send  them  to  whoever  would  like 
them.  They  are  perfect,  with  the  e.\ception  of  having 
been  sent  through  the  post.  I will  send  them,  car- 
riage paid,  to  the  first  applicant.*' 

Matron’s  Acknowledgments. 

The  Matron,  the  Sunshine  Home,  Felpham, 
Rognor,  desires  to  thank  Mn^.  Crosby  (GIos.),  for 
pictures  for  the  children;  Miss  L.  E.  Keekes,  for 
nice  games;  and  Miss  May  Ongley,  for  interesting 
books  for  the  Home. 


THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Miss  Bishop  (collecting  card),  £Z  9s.  7id.;  “The 
Quarrelling  Tea-Pa.rty,”  fid.;  .Anon.,  Ti.;  On 
•Account  of  board  of  Children,  £3  18s.;  “Eiram,” 
'.Js. ; “Wifey”  Osborne,  Is.;  Miss  D.  Stanford,  5s*. 
Mrs.  Barter  and  Family,  lOs.;  Miss  C.  Morgan  and 
Fri'-iids  (“Pound  Day”),  3s. ; Total  (for  week  ending 
October  4th),  £7  9s.  2d. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

"In  every  part  and  corner  of  our  life,  to 
lose  oneself  is  to  be  gainer;  to  forget  one- 
self is  to  be  happy."  — R.  L.  Stevenson. 


SCOTTISH  WORLD. 


Sixty-five  Years  a Medical  Officer. 

, Doi  tor  William  tiibsoii,  of  ( ‘:impbellown, 
.Aiq^yllsliirc,  who  is  said  to  bo  the  oldest 
plivsirian  practisiiio  in  the  United  King- 
dom, has  announced  ids  intention  of  resign 
ing  tl;r"  office  of  parochial  medical  officer, 
which  lie  lias  held  for  sixiv-fivc  years,  and 
ihal  of  )K)orhousc  dot  (or,  which  he  has  held 
lor  lifiy-nine  years.  Doctor  Gibson,  who  is 
si  ill  very  vigorous,  continues  to  visit 
patients  daily  on  foot. 

* * * 

A Pupil  of  the  De  Reskes. 

.'Among  those  wlio  iiavc  gone  abroad  to 
csrapi-  tile  British  winter  is  Ihe  Marquis  of 
tjueensberry's  cousin,  Mr.  Walter  John- 
stone-Douglas,  whose  father,  tlie  late  Mr. 
Johnstone- Douglas,  of  Lockerbie,  was  a 
well-known  race-horse  owner.  He  is 
.^pending  six  months  at  Nice  with  M.  Jean 
and  M.  I'idouard  de  Reskc,  of  whom  he  was 
a favourite  pupil  before  making  his  de- 
ferred debut  last  season  as  a promising 

baritone,  alter  four  and  a half  years’ 
service  in  Fiance  and  tiallipoli  with  the 
Laiiarksliire  Ycomain  y. 

* * n 

A Famous  Shorthorn  Breeder. 

I he  extraordinary  success  of  Mi.  A.  J. 
Marshall's  shorthorns  at  the  Highland 
Show,  lollowing  an  almost  equally  note- 
worlliy  achice'ement  at  tlie  Royal,  adds 
interest  to  the  expression  of  surprise 

credited  to  an  .'American  visitor  who 

recently  inspected  Mr.  Marshall’s  cattle  at 
Bridgebank,  Stranraer,  at  the  dimensions 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  tlie  herd.  Up- 
wards of  nine  hundred  pure-bred  short- 
horns are  owned  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  the 
wondernu  nt  of  the  .'American  breeder  can 
well  be  understood,  and  also  his  admission 
that  tliere  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his 
country. 

♦ * ♦ 

Historic  Scottish  .Stronghold  Sold. 

Guthrie  Castle,  between  Arbroath  and 
I'orfar,  which  recently  came  under  the 
auctioneer’s  hammer,  is  an  historic  Scottish 
liome.  There  have  been  Guthries  of 
Guthrie  time  out  of  mind,  and  although  it 
was  not  until  about  1460  that  Sir  David 
Guthrie  built  his  stronghold,  his  ancestors 
had  certainly  held  the  barony  for  a century 
before  that. 

The  liouse  of  Guthrie  had  to  weep 
bilterly  for  ITodden,  for  there  fell  his  son, 
his  elde.st  grandson,  his  son’s  three 
brothers-in-law,  and  nephew.  Sir  David’s 
massive  square  keep,  sixty  feet  high,  with 
its  iron  entrance-gate,  has  happily  been 
incorporated  with  the  present  house, 
(luthrie  Castle  is  a blend  of  old  and  new — 
of  modern  comfort  and  frowning  antiquity. 

-»  • * 

Dundee’s  New  Venture. 

The  establishment  of  a School  of  Social 
.Study  at  Dundee  adds  an  agency'  of  much 
promise  to  the  educational  equipment  of 
liie  city.  It  is  tlie  outcome  of  joint  effort 
bv  St.  Andrew’s  University  and  the 
trustees  of  the  Grey  Lodge  Settlement.  Its 
object  is  to  train  men  and  women  who 
desire  to  become  members  of  local  govern- 
ment bodies  or  officials  in  local  or  Govern- 
ment departments.  Students  may  also 
receive  training  as  voluntary  or  paid 
workers  in  the  various  branches  of  social 
and  philanthropic  work. 

A generous  donor — Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
kay — has  materially  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  The  adviser  of 
studies  is  Professor  John  Burnet,  and  the 
director  of  studies,  Miss  Elizabeth  Batting. 
The  trustees  also  bear  names  that  inspir* 
confidence,  and  altogether  the  venture  if 
launched  under  most  favourable  auspices. 
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Twihqki  after  Sunlight! 


I^^HEN  you  come  to  the 
^ ^ end  of  a perfect  wash- 
day, then  is  the  time  to 
sum  up  the  advantages  of 
Sunlight  Soap. 

When  twilight  comes  on  wash- 
day you  know  exactly  what 
benefits  the  purity  of  Sunlight 
has  brought  you.  The  clothes 
are  spotlessly  clean  and  whole- 
some—you  are  free  from  all 
suggestion  of  lassitude  and 
fatigue— the  children  are  not 
fretful,  because  you  have  been 
able  to  s'udy  their  cleanliness 
and  comfort  as  well  as  your 
own. 

£1,000  Guarantee  of 

Purity  on  Every  Ear, 
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The  name  LEVER 
on  Soap  it  a 
Guarantee  of  Purity 
and  Excellence, 
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NESTLE’S  MILK 

because  it  is  the  Best  Value  and  is  still 

THE  RICHEST  IN  CREAM. 

Inferior  brands  can  be  bought  for  less  money,  because 
they  contain  more  water,  but  ten  times  more  Nesthi’s 
is  sold  than  all  others  put  together. 

Cash  Price  1/4|  and  S.^d.  per  tin. 
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“A  MALTA  MELODY, 

By  L.^UR.\  RUSSELL, 

Auihor  of  "The  Secret  or  the  Garden.” 


IF  ONLY 

By  Jdlia  MacDonald, 
Author  of  “ V\'hile  the  Music  Lasts.” 


rhs  .-Author's  description  of  modern  life  on  the  isle 
of  Heroism  and  Romance  is  instinct  with  glow, 
colour,  aiid  atmosphere  ; her  portra'al  of  the  life  of 
a garri'..  n town,  with  its  subtle  intricacies,  is  done 
with  artistic  linish  ; above  all,  her  treatment  of  tim 
ardent  and  someiimes  tragic  wooing  by  tin.-  natives 
provides  humour  mingled  with  pathos  which  the 
.\uthor  displats  in  a manner  to  bee  ■ the  reader 
absorbed  from’tbe  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  story. 

“A  M.AL'l  A MELODY'’  is  not  a bulky  story,  but  not 
a word  of  11  can  be  missed  when  once  it  is  begun. 


i'lfiee  had  not  met.  a-.d  Cupid  not  smitten^ 

This  tale  Ihet  it  told  had  never  been  written." 

There  you  have  the  gist  i f this  rtiry.  But  the  gi.;t 
does  not  indicate  the  style,  and  the  siyle  is  perfect 
]ui.iA  MacDonald  is  an  accomplished  writer,  a 
thinker,  one  who  imparts  instruction  a .d  delight  in 
every  chapter. 

“IF  ONLY  ! ” is  a story  to  bt  read  and  discussed. 
To  argue  oneself  unknown  in  ihe  literary  world  is 
toconie'is  one  has  noi  lead  ‘TF  ONLY'!” 
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ELUSION. 


Could  wt'  k<‘Cp  the  changing  shadow 
on  the  lea, 

Or  the  floating,  filmy  cloudlet  in 
the  sky, 

Or  Ihc  shimmer  of  the  moonlight  on 
the  sea, 

O.  the  ripple  of  the  river  rushing 
by— 

ihrii  their  sweet  elusive  beauty 
would  have  fled, 

And  the  joy  be  dead. 

Could  we  stay  the  passing  murmur 
of  the  breeze. 

Or  the  cadence  of  the  flying 
rurkoo’s  call, 

Or  the  rusUe  of  the  dusky  forest 
trees,  “ 


Or  the  patter  of  the  April  rain- 
drops’ fall — • 

Then,  the  magic  of  their  mystic 
music  o’er, 

The^^:ould  charm  no  more. 

Could  we  chain  the  wanton  Cupid 
as  he  flies, 

Coulil  his  rapture  last  for  longer 
than  a day. 

Could  the  shy  light  in  a maiden’s 
downcast  eyes 

Not  so  swiftly  and  so  coyly  pass 
away — 

Then  I.ove’s  mystery  would  lose  its 
powT  to  thrill, 

And  the  world  be  chill! 

Nora  C.  Usher. 


tEbe  Stou'^stTellev. 


COMPLETE  STORY. 


A BIT  OF  CAMOUFLAGE. 

C 

Fresh  and  fair  as  the  lovely  autumn  morning,  Nancy 
Hhthc  sped  down  the  garden-walk  at  Oak  l.odgo.  She 
liad  aiugliC  sight  of  jiin  Hyde,  the  temporary  j^ardener — 
hired  to  replace  a more  capable  man  called  up  for  service- 
hard  at  work  in  the  rockery. 

“Adam,”  she  called,  a glint  of  fun  and  tenderness  in 
her  eyes. 

“I'ive!”  He  drofipod  his  spadv'  and  came  tbwiirds  liei', 
a tall,  hroad-shouldorcd  >'oung  f(  How,  w ith  hair  and  nn)us- 
tachc  the  colour  of  a I’aming  simsct,  and  a green  jjatch  over 
ono  eye.  “I  say,  how  ripi^ing  of  you  to  yet  up  early  and 
come  out!”  he  added,  ;is  their  lips  met. 

“You  ought  not  to  do  that,”  Nancy  told  him.  “Suppose 
mother  were  at  the  winilow,  looking  out?  Mv  dear  bo)  ” — 
in  sudden  di/m;iv— “you’ve  pulled  up  some  of  her  ice-plants. 
You  will  catch  it.” 

“I  thought  thev  were  weeds,”  he  replied  ruefully.  “\Yhat 
T don’t  know  about  gardening  would  fill  a large  volume, 
Nanev.” 

“Never  mind  ! Stick  them  in  again  prcso.ntly.  Let’s  go 
round  to  the  potting-shed.  It  isn’t  visible  from  the  house, 
and  I want  to  t.ilk  to  you.” 

lie  went  willingly  enough,  a stalwart  manly  lad  in  his 
working-clothes,  rather  stilf  in  the  left  log.  There  was  a 
bench  in  the  j>otting-shcd.  'J'hey  sat  down  on  it,  so  close 
logethcr  that  Nancy’s  pn  tlv  brown  hair,  sprayed  with  gold, 
briislwd  his  sun-lanned  check. 

“W’a.Mi’t  it  a splendid  idea  of  mine,”  murmured  the  girl, 
after  a brief  silence,  “when  .Mc.Mister  was  called  u[),  to  get 
\<>u  hero  as  a make-shift  gardener?  I couldn’t  ha\e  worked 
the  .seheme  but  for  little  Miss  .Archer.  .She’s  the  dearest 
old  maid,  and  so  fond  of  us  both.  I coaxed  iier  to  hd[)  us. 
She  brought  you  under  mother’s  notice  and  ga\c  \ou  a 
iTcferenre”^ — with  a little  laugh.  “It  was  ducky  of  her.” 

“.She’s  ,a  good  soil.”  Ihc  man,  ■who.se  real  name  w;is 
Wilfred  Leigh,  an  engineer  by  profession,  knitted  his  brows. 
“I  don’t  rare  for  eamoullage,  as  a rule,”  he  went  on,  “|)ie- 
tending  to  he  what  you’re  not.  Act,  but  for  this  idea  of 
\mirs,  Nancy,  I should  not  have  had  word  or  sight  of  uui 
before  going  to  Fg\ pt,  since  Mi's.  Blythe  objects  to  me  so 
strongly  as  your  lover.” 

Nanev  looked  grave. 

“I  wish  mother  cared  less  for  money  and  position,”  she 
said.  “She  was  much  nicer  before  we  wore  so  well  olT. 
But  when  dad  died  he  left  quite  a fortune,  vou  know.  I’ve 
been  to  High  School,  and  niother  thinks  I ought  to  ma,i;ry 
her  choice  for  me — Harold  Fraser.  I simply  detest  him.” 


“He’s  a bit  of  a bounder.”  Leigh’s  face  clouded.  “AVt 
he  would  be  a far  better  match  for  you,  girlie.  Fraser 
earns  a big  salary  as  a chemist  at  the  factory.  I’m  only  a 
crock,  and  poor  at  that.  It  may  be  years  before  I’m  able 
to  come  home  and  claim  you.” 

She  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  rough  sleeve.  He 
had  talcen  off  the  disfiguring  patch. 

“You  call  jourself  a crock,”  she  said,  “and  I’m  proud  to 
think  how  you  came  to  be  one — to  win  your  D.C.M.  Harold 
Fraser  is  an  exempted  man — indispensable  at  the  factory. 
I don’t  think  he’s  sorry  either.” 

Her  words,  coming  straight  from  the  heart,  gave  Wilfred 
Leigh  a thrill  of  delight.  Early  in  the  w ar  fie  had  throw  n 
up  a good  berth  to  enlist.  An  act  of  great  bravery  had  left 
him  unfit  for  further  service.  A job  had  been  found  for 
him  in  Egvpt,  and  he  was  going  there  shortly.  Nancy  and 
he  had  first  met  at  a dancu  given  by  a mutual  friend.  The 
pair  had  fallen  deeply  in  love,  though  Mrs.  Bl\  the,  who  liad 
her  own  views  for  Nancy,  had  thrown  cold  water  on  their 
attachment.  Leigh’s  prospects  were  not  good  enough  to 
satisfy  her.  When  he  came  home  wounded  she  had  refused 
to  let  him  and  Nancy  meet.  But  for  the  girl’s  Teaci\'  wit 
she  and  the  young  engineer  would  have  been  hcpelossly 
parted. 

“I  feel  that  I ought  not  to  avail  mvself  of  ^■our  love, 
Nancy,”  he  said  now.  “But  iFs  the  one.  treasure  left  to 
me.  I can’t  find  it  in  my  hgart  to  give  you  up.” 

“A'ou  couldn’t  get  rid  of  me  if  you  tried,  silly  boy.”  she 
assured  him  calmly.  “1  can  wait,  and  all  the  moth.or.s  in 
[ the  world  wouldn’t  force  me  to  marry  against  my  will. 

I I - I w ish  Egypt  were  not  so  far  off.” 

! “It’s  a good  step,  girlie,”  he  saiil.  “.Still,  I’m  lucliv  to 
get  this  billet,  ami  the  lime  will  pass.  I mu>t  gi\c  up  mv 
job  In're  in  a fortnight,  and  go  to  London  to  buy  my  outfit. 
Eourteen  precious  days  still  remaining  to  us!” 
j Her  smile  flashed  out  through  tears. 

^ “And  you’ve  made  such  a darling  old  fright  of  vourse.lf 
^ for  my  sake,”  she  exclaimed,  as  his  arm  stole  round  her. 
“Even  jiiothcr,  keen  as  slic  is,  doesn't  guess  at  \our 
identitv.” 

“The  patch  was  an  inspiration,”  he  laughed.  “I  thought 
it  best  to  dye  my  h.-iir  and  moustache — no  fc.ar  of  anvtliing 
coming  off  and  giving  one  away!  1 wonder  if  vour  mOther, 
Nancy,  will  ever  cease  to  object  to  me  as  vour  future 
husband.” 

“She  might  be  more  reasonable  but  for  Harold  Fraser,” 
was  the  response.  “He  plays  up  to  her.  Wilfred,  I’d 
gladly  become  your  wife  at  once.  I know  you  c^m’t 
take  me  with  you  to  Egypt.  I’ve  nothing  of  my”  own  un- 
fortunately. Dad  left  ever\ thing  to  mother.” 

“A’ou’re  a fortune  in  \ourself.” 

“Not  negotiable,  though.  I must  go  indoors.” 
lose.  “Wilfred,  there’s  one  thing  mother  won’t  foi'give 
easily-  being  taken  in.  She  prides  hcr.self  on  never  being 
imposed  on.  AA'cli,  we  must  hope  for  the  best.  L.ct  hack 
to  ) our  rockery.  d'hcre’ll  be  gi  row-  over  those  ice-plants 
prosenth'.” 

With  this  cheerful  prophecy  she  left  the  amateur  gardener 
lo  his  fate,  and  went  in  to  breakfast.  Mrs.  Blvtho,  a Urge 
angular  woman,  w'ith  flinty  gray  eves  and  thin  lips,  had 
just  come  downstairs. 

“Been  for  an  e.arlv  walk,  Nancy?”  she  said  as  she  glanced 
across  the  table  at  her  daughter.'  She  was  verv  fond  of  the 
girl  in  her  own  wa\-. 

“Aes,  mother.”  Nanev  helped  her.solf  to  an  egg. 

“Did  you  notice  if  jim  Hvde  was  at  work  in  the  gai 
■said  the  mistress  of  Oak  Lodge. 

“I  saw  him  busy  in  the  rorkcry.” 

“I’ll  walk  down  after  breakfast,  and  see  wliat  lie’s  up  (o 
there,”  resumed  lUrs.  Blythe.  “1  call  Iiim  a one-c.\ed  idiot. 
He  know’s  no  more  of  gardening  than  a goose.” 
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After  breakfast  Mrs.  B!\"the  Went  in  search  of  Jim  Hyde. 
She  caught  him  in  the  act  of  re-planting  the  drooping  ice- 
plants,  mistaken  yesterday  for  weeds.  She  gave  him  a 
lecture,  which  he  accepted  meekly,  as  only  his  due.  Mrs. 
Blythe  was  walking  away  again,  when  a thought  struck 
her,  and  she  came  back. 

“You’re  a fraud  as  a gardener,  Hyde,”  she  said  with 
accustomed  bluntness.  “I  suppose  you  could  play  the 
watchman,  though,  if  I made  it  worth  your  while?” 

“I  dare  say  I could  manage  that  all  right,  ma’am.” 
“It’s  like  this.”  She  forgot  her  wrath  as  she  took  him 
into  her  confidence.  “There  may  be  a young  man  hanging 
about  round  Oak  Lodge,  trying  to  see  or  speak  to  Miss 
Blythe  against  my  orders.  He’s  about  your  height,  fresh- 
coloured  and  clean-shaven.  His  name’s  Wilfred  Leigh, 
and  he's  got  assurance  enough  for  ten  men.” 

“Yes,  ma'am.  What  am  I to  say  or  do,  should  this 
Mr.  Leigh  turn  up?” 

“If  he  gives  you  a note  for  Miss  Blythe  bring  it  to  me,” 
instructed  the  matron.  “Should  you  catch  him  roaming 
about  the  grounds,  take  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
turn  him  out.  In  that  case  you  shall  have  five  shillings.” 
“I’ll  keep  my  ey-es  open,  ma’am,”  was  the  reply. 

Mrs.  Blythe  nodded  approvingly  and  went  indoors,  after 
telling  Jim  Hyde  to  do  some  lawn-rolling,  a task  at  which 
he  could  scarcely  go  wrong. 

Harold  Fraser  called  at  Oak  Lodge  that  afternoon.  He 
was  slender  and  fair-haired,  apt  to  put  on  a good  deal  of 
“side.”  For  months  past  he  had  tried  to  make  headway 
in  his  wooing  of  Nancy,  and  failed.  Her  frank,  off-hand 
manner  towards  him  never  changed. 

Fraser  wanted  the  Blythes  to  join  a water-partv  he  was 
arranging.  He  hoped  to  get  Nancy  to  himself  for  once 
and  succeed  in  proposing  to  her.  She  was  so  elusive,  and 
his  patience  was  wearing  thin. 

“We’ll  row  up  to  the  island,”  he  said,  “and  have  gipsy 
tea  thyre.  Several  fellows  home  on  leave,  chums  of  mine, 
ha\-e  promised  to  come.  It  ought  to  be  rather  jolly.” 

Mrs.  Blythe,  though  she  hated  the  water,  accepted  for 
herself  and  Nancy.  She  ignored  the  latter’s  glum  looks, 
aware  that  the  girl  could  not  well  refuse  to  go. 

On  the  following  ihur.sday  Mrs.  Blythe  and  her  daughter 
were  duly  waiting  at  the  riverside  near  the  boat-house. 
Nancy,  slim,  fair,  and  dainty,  would  far  rather  have  spent 
the  afternoon  at  home  showing  “Jim  Hyde”  how  not  to 
garden.  She  grudged  the  hours  to  be  sjjent  on  the  river 
with  that  long,  long  parting  from  the  man  ■ she  loved  so 
dear. 

Harold  Fraser,  in  flannels,  came  round  a bend  of  the  river 
in  his  skiff.  The  other  members  of  the  water-party  would 
row  down  to  meet  them,  he  e.xplained.  The  two  ladies 
took  their  places,  Mrs.  Blythe  half  afraid  of  upsetting  the 
shallow  craft.  Her  red-haired  gardener  with  the  patch  over 
his  eye  handed  over  sundry  cushions  and  sunshades,  wdth 
a box  of  fruit  and  cakes,  Mrs.  Blythe’s  contribution  to  the 
feast.  A glance  passed  between  him  and  Nancy,  who  held 
the  rudder  lines.  Then  the  sldff  floated  out  into  mid- 
stream, Harold  Fraser  rowing. 

“.W’rfully  ugly  chap,  that  gardener  of  vours,  Mrs. 
Blythe!”  said  the  clever  young  chemist  casually.  “Where 
on  earth  did  you  pick  him  up?” 

“Miss  Archer  is  responsible  for  him,”  was  the  reply.  “He 
IS  simply  no  good  as  a gardener.  He’s  mi.xed  mv  best  bulbs 
up  till  I can’t  tell  what  they  are.  I wish— — 

She  stopped  short  as  an  electric  launch  with  a merr\' 
party  on  board  overtook  and  passed  them  rapidly.  The 
wash  It  caused  set  the  skiff  rocking.  Mrs.  Blythe  gave  a 
little  nervous  cry  and  almost  started  to  her  feet. 

“Mother,  sit  down,”  cried  Nancy,  aware  of  the  danger. 
In  trying  to  comply  the  poor  woman  clutched  at  tlie  side 
of  the  skiff.  It  lurched  heavily  under  her  weight.  She 
lost  her  balance  and  fell  over  the  side  of  the  narrow  craft 
into  deep  water.  The  electric  launch  had  gone  on  its  w'ay 
unaware  of  the.  harm  done.  ’ 

Mrs.  Blythe  had  never  learned  to  swim.  When  .she 
lose  to  the  sui  face  the  rapid  cuiTent  had  carried  her 
some  distance  from  the  skiff.  Nancy,  white  and  tense 
caught  Harold  Fraser  by  the  arm.  ' ’ 

“You  are  a good  swihimer,”  she  said  under  her  breath. 
“You  won’t  let  my  mother  drown?” 

“I— I couldn't  suppoi-t  Mrs;  Blythe  in  the  water,”  he 
stammered,,  biting  his  lip  as  he  rowed  hard  towards  the 
spot  where  Mrs.  Blythe  had  risen,  only  to  disappear  again. 
“She  would  drag  us  both  down.  I can  push  an  oar  out 


for  her  to  cling  to — when — when  she  comes  up  again,  you 
know.” 

Nancy  scorched  the  coward  with  a look.  Then  she  stood 
erect,  her  lithe  body  poised  for  diving. 

“Stop!”  cried  a deep  familiar  voice.  “I’m  coming. 
Stay  where  you  are,  Nancy.” 

Wilfred  Leigh  was  breasting  the  w'ater  with  strong  swift 
strokes.  He  had  witnessed  the  accident  from  the  bank. 

With  strained  sight  and  bated  breath  Nancy  watched 
Leigh  dive  in  quest  of  the  drowning  woman.  It  seemed 
an  eternity,  though  it  was  only  a few  seconds,  ere  Leigh 
came  to  the  surface,  bringing  Mrs.  Blythe  with  him. 
Harold  Fraser  sent  the  skiff  flying  in  their  direction. 

“Too  risky!”  Nancy’s  lover  called.  “I  can  manage  to 
reach  the  bank  with  her.” 

He  got  there  almost  as  soon  as  the  skiff  landed  its 
occupants.  Nancy  busied  herself  with  her  mother,  who 
had  not  quite  lost  consciousness. 

“Oh,  mums  darling,  what  a narrow  escape!”  sobbed 
the  girl,  breaking  down  in  her  relief.  She  w'as  very  fond 
bf  her  mother,  and  they  had  got  on  well  together  till 
Nancy’s  preference  for  Wilfred  Leigh  came  between  them. 
“We  must  get  you  home  quickly,  or  you’ll  catch  your  death 
of  cold.” 

Mrs.  Blythe  sat  up  on  the  grass.  A strong-nei-ved, 
vigorous  woman,  she  was  not  much  the  worse  for  her 
immersion. 

“Tut,  tut,  child!”  she  said  briskly,  though  pleased  that 
Nancy  showed  so  much  feeling.  “I  sha’n’t  catch  cold. 
Was  it  Jim  Hyde  who  got  me  out?” 

“Yes.  Mr.  Fraser  was  afraid  of  getting  wet,  or  of  being 
dragged  down,”  Nancy  replied  with  quiet  emphasis. 

Harold  Fraser  found  it  convenient  to  go  in  search  of  a 
taxi..  He  knew  he  had  lost  Nancy  for  ever. 

“Where’s  that  Hyde?”  Mrs.  Blythe  rose  to  her  feet,  a 

dripping  figure  in  brown  sillv.  “Why,  good  gracious ” 

A transformation  had  taken  place  in  the  red-haired 
gardener’s  asj^ect.  Nancy’s  mother  saw  in  her  rescuer  it 
young  man  with  brown  hair  arid  moustache  and  gray  eyd*? 
free  from  any  disfiguring  patch. 

“Wilfred  Leigti!”  she  gasped. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Blythe.”  The  detected  impostor  smiled. 
“You  were  so  bent  on  keeping  Nancy  and  me  apart  that 
I had  to  resort  to  a bit  of  camouflage  in  order  to  .see  her 
again.  The  fault  is  mine.  Nancy  i.s  not  to  blame.” 

“Well,  I never!”  ejaculated  the  astonished  matron,  asi 
Harold  Fraser  returned,  having  met  an  empty  ta.vi. 

The  two  young  men,  who  had  always  been  rather  antago- 
nistic, eyed  each  other  steadily. 

“Hallo,  Leigh!”  Fraser’s  voice  broke  with  passion. 
“Bit  steep,  wasn’t  it,  to  pose  as  Mrs.  Blythe’s  gardener 
till  the  river  washed  off  your  make-up — what?” 

“That  is  for  Mrs.  Blythe  to  decide,”  Leigh  answered. 
Nancy’s  mother  adjusted  her  wet  hat  with  dignity. 
“Give  me  your  arm,  please,  Wilfred,”  she  said,  to 
Nancy’s  secret  delight.  “Mr.  Fraser,  will  you  make  our 
excuses  to  your  other  guests?  I,  at  least,  have  had  enough 
of  the  river  to-day.” 

Harold  Fraser  murmured  something,  raised  his  hat,  and 
wient  back  to  the  skiff.  Nancy  and  Wilfred  helped  Mrs. 
Bl\the  into  the  taxi. 

“So  you’re  going  to  Egypt?”  Mrs.  Blythe  remarked  lo 
her  e.x-gardener  a little  later  when  dried  and  re-clad.  “I 
ought  to  be  very  angry  with  you  and  Nancy.  I hate  to  be 
taken  in.  I owe  my  life  to  you,  though,  and  I don’t  wish 
my  girl  to  marry  a coward  like  young  Fraser.” 

“.She  won’t,”  interposed  Nancy. 

“Be  quiet,  miss!  Wilfred,  you’ve  nearly  ruined  my 
garden.  Spend  the  next  fortnight  at  Oak  Lodge,  if  you 
like,  as  Nancy’s  accepted  lover — with  my  consent.  Are 
you  very  keen  on  going  to  Egypt?” 

“Not  if  I could  get  a berth  nearer  home,”  Wilfred  told 
her,  with  a longing  look  at  Nancy.  ^ 

“I’ve  a good  many  shares  in  a big  engineering  firm,” 
said  Mrs.  Blythe  thoughtful!}’.  “An  opening  might  be 
found  for  you  if  I put  it  to  the  head  of  the  finn.  Nanev, 
don’t  hug  me  to  death.  You  can  entertain  Wilfred  while 
I take  a rest  after  my  dip  in  the  river.” 

There  is  another  gardener  at  Oak  Lodge,  a man  who 
understands  his  business.  Wilfred  Leigh  did  not  go  to 
E^ypt,  and  Nancy  has  changed  her  name,  but  not  lier  sweet 
loyal  nature.  Mrs.  Blythe  and  her  son-in-law  are  on  the 
best  of  terms,  though  he  gathered  the  fairest  flower  in  her 
garden  when  he  wedded  Nancy.  Louise  FletcheKi 
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"NEW  i>ERIAL  STORY. 

THE  HELBOROUGH  INHERITANCE. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Cor  AUK,  Lady  Helborougii. 

•\NNii  Sutton,  who  becomes  her  companion. 

.^u^ON  Fkrrars,  Anne’s  friend,  who  becomes  secretary  to 

Monsilur  Falaikt,  who  lives  at  “Westview,”  near  Hclborouqh  Hall. 

Mr.  Stkphenson,  the  Helboron^h  fainilv  solicitor,  in  whose  omce  Aiiuc  and 
.Mizon  have  been  working. 

Marti.n  Stkphenson,  his  son  in  love  with  .Muon.  , , , , , , 

.tLintA  DtNsMOKE,  Lord  Helboi'oiigh’s  cousin,  a iittle  old  lady  who  welcomes 
Anne  on  her  arrival  at  the  Hall. 

Morton,  Lady  Helborbugh's  maid.  , ,,  , , • . 

CoTalie  is  now  the  loved  and  admired  wife  of  Lord  Hclborough,  and  mistress 
of  the  Hall.  Twenty  years  before  she  had  rnairied  a Captain  Huntley,  only  to 
find  out,  alter  the  birth  of  a daughter,  that  the  ceremony  was  a bogus  one.  She 
had  gone  on  the  stage,  leaving  the  baby  with  a friend,  Emily  Marsden.  Wlien 
Lord  Helborough  asked  her  to  niarrv  him  she  concealed  from  him  the  facts  of  her 
former  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  Emily  Marsden.  in  her  great 
love  for  the  Child,  persuaded  her  to  relinquish  all  rights  to  it.  She  then  dis- 
appeared w'lth  the  child.  . 

When  Lady  Helborough  asks  her  solicitors  to  find  her  a companion  and  a sec- 
retary for  M.  Falaire,  a wealthy  F'renchman,  who  had  recently  become  their 
neighbour,  he  sends  Anne  and  .Mizbn,  and  the  two  girls  travel  down  together. 
.\nne,  very  nervous  and  timid,  is  quite  put  at  her  ease  by  Miss  Densmore. 

ClLU’lER  V. 

“Come  in!” 

In  answer  to  the  summons,  Miss  Althea  opened  tlie  door 
in  her  gentle  way,  dosed  it,  and  walked  round  the  big 
carved  bed;  then  she  bent  over  and  kissed  its  occupant. 

“How  are  vou,  dear?”  she  inquired.  “And  how  is  yo.ur 
liead?”  ■ . , . 

“Much  better,  hut  not  quite  well,  so  you  see  I am  being 
lazy  and  am  goin^  to  have  breakfast  in  bed.  Sit  down  and 
telf  me  all  about  evertthing.  You  look  so  restful  in  that 
frock — nerve-soothing  and  all  that,  you  know.” 

Miss  Densmore  pulled  a chair  up  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
and  sat  down,  truly  a restful  figure  in  her  pearl-gray  gown 
with  snowy  law;}  at  the  neck  and  wrists. 

Almost  immediately  Morton  appeared  with  a tray,  drew 
up  the  invalid  table,  pulled  it  across  the  bed,  and  set  the 
breakfast  neatly  and  noiselessly. 

“I  brought  vou  tea,  my  lady,”  .‘^he  said,  pouring  out  a 
cup.  “I  thought  it  would  be  better  than  coffee  after  your 
bad  head a die.” 

“Quite  right,  Morton  1” 

Lady  Helborough  languidly  lifted  Iier  cup,-  and,  as  Morton 
retired,  she  made  way  at  the  door  for  a new-comer — a man 
clad  in  rough  tweeds. 

“.'Ui,  Morton,  can  I come  in?  Can  I come  in,  Corrie 
darling  ?” 

He  strode  up  to  the  bed,  bringing  with  him  a whifF  of  cold 
air,  a sense  of  out-door  things,  of  something  clean  and 
strong  and  healthy.  A tall  man,  Lord  Helborough,  with  a 
fine  colour,  clear  keen  dark  eyes,  and  dark  hair  just  turning 
gray. 

“Bles.s  me,  my  pet,  you  look  like  a picture!  Poor  old 
noddle  better?  That’s  tine!  Tlrat’s  bonny!” 

He  bent  over  and  kissed  his  wife,  holding  her  in  his  arms 
like  a young  lover,  and  brushing  the  little  lace  cap  she  wore 
on  one  side  with  his  arm.  She  made  a rueful  face  as  she 
straightened  it,  but  nevertheless  she  caught  the  big  hand  in 
her  own  and  rubbed  her  cheek  lovingly  against  it  as  he  sat 
down  on  one  side  of  the,  bed.  Lord  Helborough  lifted  the 
cover  on  the  table  and  glowered  at  that  -which  lay  under  it. 

“Tchut!”  he  said  impatientlv.  “Toast!  What  is- the 
good  of  tliat?  Now  let  me  get  you  a nice  grilled  kidney 
and  3 couple  of  eggs.  Yes,  that’s  the  thing  ! ” 

He  made  as  if  to  get  up,  and  his  wife  caught  his  sleeve. 
“Peter,  vou  know  when  I do  have  brealefast  in  bed, 
which  you  will  own  is  not  very  often,  I prefer  toast  to  any- 
thing. The  very  thought  of  kidneys  and  other  grilled 
horrors  makes  me  feel  liad.  .Sit  down  and  behave,  or  out 
you  go!  Yes,  I mean  it!  Althea  shall  eject  you!” 

“.Ml  right,  all  right!  Have  your  bits  of  toast.  You’ve 
got  to  eat  'em,  not  I ! Whom  arc  vour  letters  from? 
\V  iiat  a pile ! What  on  efirth  do  you  women  write  to  one 
another  about?” 

Coralie  Helborough  pouted,  ami  in  spite  of  her  forty-three 
VA-ars  the,  pout  -was  not  in  any  w’ay  ludicrous,  as  it  so  often 
is  Avith  any  one  over  the  age  of  twelve. 

“.Ml  thoMi  letters  are  not  from  women,”  she  said.  “They 
are  all  sorts  of  things.  I have  scarcely  looked  at  them, 
have  I,  .-Vlthea?  Miss  Sutton  can  tackle  them.” 

“.Ml,  yes,  of  course,  of  course!  Her  ladyship’s  new 
companion  and  genera!  factotum  arrived  last  night.  Vv’hat 
is  she  like?  Pretty,  1 hope.  Don’t  like  plain  gals!”  ..  . 


“I  Iiave  not  seen  lier.  Pour  me  out  some  more  tea, 
Peter.  But  Althea  here  has  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Tell 
Peter  all  about  her,  dear.  He  loves  pretty  girls.” 

“I  do,”  Lord  Helliorough  agreed  placidly.  “What  is 
she  like,  Althea?  Tall,  short,  dark,  fat,  cross-eyed?” 

The  111  tie  lady  put  her  hands  to  her  ears. 

“She  is  quite  sweet,”  she  said  emphatically.  “Her 
height  is  medium,  and  her  hair  is  black  and  very  soft,  and 
her  eyes  are  very  blue.  .And  her  face  is  very  little  ami 

finely  cut,  and  she  carries  herself  beautifully,  like — like ” 

“Like  a thoroughbred,  eh?”  Lord  Helborough  broke  in 
teasingly. 

“Exactly!”  Miss  Densmore  agreed.  “Precisedy!” 

Lord  Helborough  laughed.  Coralie  tapped  her  fi'igers 
on  the  tray. 

“Well,  now,”  she  said  briskly,  “suppose  we  ask  her  to 
come  and  see  me?  Then  we  can  all  see  her!  King  the 
hell,  dear.” 

Lord  IL  Iborough  obediently  pressed  the  bell-button,  :md 
Morton  answered  the  summons. 

“.-\sk  Miss  .Sutton  if  she  will  be  good  enough  to  come  and 
see  me,  Morton,  please.” 

-After  a few  seconds  Coralie’s  quick  ear  caught  a distant 
sound.  She  held  up  her  forefinger,  her  eyes  narrowing 
and  dancing  with  mischief. 

“She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet!”  she.  whispered. 
W’hen  Anne,  her  heart  beating  rather  faster  than  usual, 
came  into  Lady  Helborough ’s  room,  she  knew  vaguely  that 
Miss  Densmore  was  there,  sitting  very  upright  on  a high- 
backed  chair,  that  there  was  a big  tweed-clad  figure  seated 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  but  she  only  saw  distinctly  the 
occupant  of  the  l>ed,  and  she  thought  her  the  most  beautiful 
woman  she  had  ever  seen.  Time  had  dealt  very  gently 
with  Coralie  Helborough.  Her  wonderful  red-gold  hair  was 
still  thick  and  luxuriant;  her  skin  was  still  fine  and  dear; 
the  lines  at  the  corners  of  her  eyes — eyes  as  blue  as  Anne's 
own — were  very  fine ; and  her  smile,  not  so  frequent  as  it 
used  to  be,  was  just  as  spontaneous,  just  as  sunny,  as  it 
had  been  at  twenty. 

.Anne  was,  extraordinarily  quick  at  catching  impressions, 
and  something  in  the  lovely  face,  with  its  kindly  welcoming 
smile,  sent  a little  thrill  of  sympathy  through  her.  There 
was  a restlessness  in  the  eyes,  a look  of  hidden  pain,  an 
almost  unnoticeable  twitch  of  the  -mouth. 

.\nd  Lady  Helborough,  looking  for  the  first  time  at  hcr 
new  companion,  had  an  utterly  ridiculous  feeling  that  this 
young  girl,  with  her  innocent  face,  brought  with  her  a sense 
of  peace,  of  rest,  like  a brook  on  an  unbearably  hot  day,  like 
“the  shadow  of  a rock  in  a thirsty  land.”  She  held  out  her 
hand  and  took  Anne’s,  and  felt  that  she  would  lilie  to  kiss 
the  smooth  cheek,  and  then  could  have  laughed  at  herself 
for  the  passing  and  exceedingly  foolish  fancy. 

“How  do  you  do,  Miss  Sutton?  I am  so  sorry  that  I 
could  not  see  you  last  night.  My  husband,  Miss  Sutton. 
Miss  Densmore  you  know,  don’t  you?  Peter,  pull  up  a 
chair  for  Miss  Sutton.” 

Lord  Helborough  found  the  chair,  then  straightened  his 
shoulders,  preparatory  to  taking  his  departure. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  off,  my  pet  I must  go  and  see  Hines  about 
the  repairs  he  wants  done.  I shall  walk  home  by  the  Mill. 
I suppose” — with  a deprecatory  look — “you  won’t  feel  up 
to  coming  to  meet  me?” 

His  wife  waved  a teaspoon  at  him. 

“You  know  perfectly  well  that  if  you  put  it  like  that  I 
can’t  help  coming.  Lio  away,  go  away,  and  1 will  drag 
my  elderly  bones  out  and  come  and  meet  you.” 

“My  darling,”  he  began,  halting  at  the  door,  but  quite 
unable  to  help  looking  radiant. 

“Not  another  word,  or  I will  not  come,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the.  walk  will  do  me  good!  A In'isk  walk  is  just 
what  I want.  I grow  lazy.  Now,  Miss  Sutton”-Las  the 
door  closed — “tell  me  how  you  have  been  getting  on.  Thank 
you  so  much” — as  .^nne  moved  the  invalid-table  back  into 
its  place  and  straightened  the  coverlet.  “You  were  in  Mr. 
Stephenson’s  office,  were  you  not?  ^'es,  of  course — he. 
told  me.  .And” — she  lowered  her  eyes  as  she  untied  and 
re-tied  the  ribbon  of  Iier  silk  jacket — “let  me  see,  he  found 
a secretary  for  Monsieur  Falaire,  didn’t  he?” 

“Yes.  .Alizon  Ferrars.  She  left  him  to  go  to  Monsieur 
Falaire.  We  travelled  together.” 

“.Ah,  }es,  of  course!  That  was  the  arrangement.  It 
will  be  nice  for  you  having  Miss  Ferrars  so  near.  AMu 
will  be  able  to  see  her  quite  often.  The  house.  ‘West\iew,’ 
is  very  near,  isn’t  it,  Althea?” 
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“Quit!,:  near ! ’’  _ . ' 

Miss  Althea  spoke  rather  stiffly,  almost  as  if  she  liad  said, 
“Too  near!”  and  Coralie  glanced  at  her.  i 

“You  don’t  like  Monsieur  Falaire,  do  you,  ,\lthea?”  ; 
The  little  figure  stiffened  perceptibly  ; her  hands  were  very  | 
primly  folded.  _ j 

“Coralie,”  she  said,  “since  you  ask  me  a direct  question,  | 
T will  give  you  a direct  answer.  I do  not  like  Monsieur  i 
Falaire — not  because  he  is  a foreigner,  of  course.  J ,im  not 
so  silly  as  that.  I have  met  men  of  other  nations  w ho  i 
wore  obviously  gentlemen.  Monsieur  Falaire  is  not.’’  i 
“M\-  dear”— Lady  Flelborough  spoke  rather  woaril\' — ' 
“the  old  order  changeth.  Falaire  is  horribly  rich.”  ; 

She  did  not  give  the  word  “horribly”  the  careless  accent  | 
that  most  people  do.  As  she  employed  it,  it  seemed  to  have  | 
its  real  meaning,  and  tlie  little  gray  head  nodded  a spiteful 
assent. 

“And  I cannot  see,”  Miss  .Althea  continued,  “that  these 
same  ill-gotten  riches — — ■ Mercy  me  ! \\'hat  a trul\ 

wicked  old  woman  I am ! I have  not  a shadow  of  right 
to  say  such  a thing.  I should  say  that  these  same  riches 
do  not  of  necessitv  entitle  Monsieur  Falaire  to  move  in  good 
society.  A’es,  I know  I belong  to  a l)\g_one  generation.” 
She  bent  suddenl}',  laying  her  hand  affectionately  on  Lady 
Helborough’s.  “And  of  course,  as  tilings  go  nowadays,  ail 
sorts  of  odd  people  are  received  who  would  n,ot  have  been 
tolerated  at  one  time.” 

“That  is  so,  Althea.”  Lady  Helborough  patted  the  flut- 
tering hand.  “We  live  in  topsy-turvy  times.  Tell  me”— 
she  turned  suddenly  to  Anne— “what  is  Miss  Ferrars  going 
to  do  for  Monsieur  F'alaire?” 

“I  do  not  quite  know,”  Anne  answered,  “but  he  wanted 
perfect  French” — she  checked  a smile  at  the  remembrance 
of  Miss  Salter---“and  shorthand  and  typewriting.” 

Lady  Helborough  nodded,  her  restless  fingers  again  pluck- 
ing at  the  ribbon.  ! 

“She  is  a great  friend  of  yours.  Miss  Sutton,  this  Miss 
berrars?”  A'ery  interested  was  my  lady  in  this  new  secrc- 
tai'\’  of  Afonsieur  Falaire’s. 

“She  is  the  only  real  friend  I have,”  Anne  replied,  “and 
1 am  very  fond  of  her.” 

Her  ladyship  nodded  again. 

“Odd,”' she  said  musingly,  “how  many  girls  nowaday  s 
earn  their  owm  living ! A sign  of  the  restless  times  we 
liye  in,  I suppose.” 

“.Mizon  has  no  parents,’’  .Anne  answered  quickly,  anxious 
to  defend  the  absent  girl  from  the  slightest  imputation  of 
am  thing  not  perfection,  “and  1 do  not  think  she  was  very 
happy.  She  lived  first  with  one  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Had- 
dington, and  alterw.ards  with  bis  brother,  who  was  Dean.” 
Miss  Densmore  nodded  sympathetically. 

“I  used  to  know  the  Bishop  and  his  brother,”  she  said, 
“and  his  wife.  1'  do  not  think  they  waiuld  perhaps  quite 
understand  a young  girl.” 

Lady  Helborough  leaned  forward  and  smiled  first  at  one 
and  then  at  the  other. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “I  think  I had  better  make  up  my  lazy 
mind  to  get  up.  Ring  the  bell,  .Althea  dear,  as  you  go, 
will  you?” 

Chapter  A' I. 

“Westview,  Feb.  28th. 

“My  dearest  Anne — Could  you  come  for  a wmlk  to- 
morrow afternoon  and  meet  me?  I have  been  very  busy 
lately,  making  up  arrears  of  work,  but  now  that  is  finished, 
and  I shall  often  be  able  to  get  out  after  lunch.  If  you 
start  at  two-fifteen  and  go  straight  past  the  church  as  far 
as  the  schools,  then  go  sharp  to  the  right  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  I will  meet  you  at  the  clump  of  firs  they 
call  ‘The  Baker’s  Dozen’  here.  I will  keep  all  news  till 
we  meet.  “Ever  yours,  “Alizon.” 

With  \he  letter  in  her  hand,  .Anne  went  down  into  the 
morning-room,  where  she  knew  she  would  find  Lady 
Helborough.  It  wms  one  of  the  most  charming  rooms,  in 
a house  where  every  room  was  attractive.  .Already  Anne 
was  beginning  to  love  “The  Hall,”  with  its  big  iow  rooms, 
dark  panelled,  but  none  of  them  gloomy  or  depressing.  It 
■was  a memory-filled  house,  as  nearly  all  old  houses  are. 

The  Hall  had  been  built  in  the  time  of  Good  Queen  Bess, 
bv  one  Giles  Helborough,  when  his  own  house  was  de- 
stroved  bv  fire.  There  was  his  corselet  of  finest  steel  yet 
hanging  in  the  halt,  topped  by  his  helmet,  sword,  and 
leather  gauntlets.  His  portrait  held  chief  place  in  the 
picture-gallery,  and,  in  spite  of  the  indifferent  painting, 


one  felt  that  the  artist  hud  iiortruycd  fine,  ruddy  Giles 
Helboi'uugii  as  he  actually  looked  in  those  bygone  days. 
B\  his  side  w;is  liis  wife,  the  i.ady  Griselda. 

.\nne  knew  that  the  Helboroughs  had  all  loved  their  home 
- this  one  wlu)  had  planted  the  lavender  hedges,  that  one 
who  had  made  the  great  wallcd-in  gardens,  and  that  other 
notable  housewife  who  had  added  deep  cupboards  and 
storing  closets.  Deep,  deep  in  their  hearts— not  to  be 
liglitly  spoken  of — was  this  love  implanted.  .And  .\nne 
could  uliderstand.  She  knew  how  they  felt,  she  thought, 
as  she  ran  lightly  down  the  stairs. 

When  Anne  entered  the  morning-room.  Lady  Helborouqh 
was  seated  by  the  window.  A book  was  on  her  knee,  hut 
she  was  not  reading.  She  was  gazing  into  the  gardens, 
where  the  snowdro[)S  and  scillas  were  rearing  their  delicate 
heads — gazing  with  unseeing  eyes. 

She  started  as  Anne  closed  the  door,  then  smiled  warmly. 
-Alread\-,  in  spite  of  a bare  ten  days’  residence,  she  was 
beginning  to  find  her  first  impressions  of  the  new  com- 
panion strengthening.  She  could  trust  this  girl,  could  meet 
her  as  an  equal ; there  could  be  no  thought  of  her  e\  er 
betraying  a trust. 

-Anne  held  out  lier  letter. 

“I  have  just  heard  from  Alizon  Ferrars,”  she  said.  “.May 
I go  out  after  lunch?  .Alizon  wants  me  to  meet  her  at  the 
clump  of  firs  they  call  ‘The  Baker’s  Dozen’  here.” 

She  laughed,  and  Lady  Helborough  smiled,  but  her  e^'es 
contracted. 

“Of  course  you  can  go.  Is  she  happy  at  ‘ Wc>t\'iew' ?” 

•Anne  shook  her  head. 

“She  says  nothing,  only  that  she  will  meet  me  and  tell 
me  all  the  news  then.” 

“Go  by  all  means.  Then  you  can.  brin.g  back  all  the 
news.  1 have  been  out  so  little  lately  I scarcely  seem  to 
hear  an^thing.” 

She  sjjoke  carelessly,  Imt  she  threw  a quick,  almost  eo.ger 
look  at  the  letter  .Anne  held,  and  it  was  she  who  urged  her 
secretary  not  to  be  late  for  the  appointment. 

It  w.-'as  just  half-past  two  when  .Anne  siglited  tlie  thirteen 
tall  firs,  black  and  bare  against  the  cold  snow-laden  sks . 
.After  a few  moments  she  saw  .Alizon  swinging  along  the 
hard  road.  .She  waved  her  hand  with  a great  show  of 
gaiety,  and  Anne,  with  her  e.xtraordinarily  quick  intuition, 
received  the  impression  that  some  of  the  effusive  gaiety 
was  assumed.  As  her  friend  came  nearer  she  was  more 
certain  of  it. 

“Hallo,  old  Anne  ! ” 

Miss  Ferrars  took  Anne  in  her  arms  and  iiissed  her. 

“You  dear’  little  thing!”  she  said,  and  terms  of  endear- 
ment were  rare  with  Miss  Ferrars.  “How  jolly  glad  I 
am  to  see  your  good  English  face ! How  are  you  getting 
on  ?!’ 

.She  held  her  at  arm’s-length  and  looked  into  her  eyes, 
and  Anne  smiled  back. 

“You  look  a different  being!  You  must  be  having  a 
good  time.” 

Was  it  fancy,  or  was  there  a touch  of  envy  in  her  voice? 

“I  am  having  a good  time,”  Anne  replied.  “.A  lovely, 
lovely  time  ! They  are  so  good  to  me,  and  it  is  such  a 
beautiful  house,  and  I love  my  vvork.” 

“Lucky  girl!”  Alizon  took  Anne’s  arm.  “We  had 
better  keep  moving,”  she  said.  “It  is  so  terribly  cold  to- 
day.” 

Anne  squeezed  her  arm. 

“Now  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  and  how  you  got  on 
after  I left  you,  after  we  left  each  other.  Did  vou  ha\e 
a nice  welcome?  I did.  I will  tell  you  what  happened 
after  you  disappeared  in  that  truly  palatial  car.” 

“Well” — some  of  Miss  Ferrars’s  vivacity  seemed  to  have 
deserted  her;  she  spoke  slowlv,  almost  hesitatingly — “as 
vou  know,  I settled  myself  in  that  palatial  car  and  we 
glided— I say  glided  with  reason ; it  was  very  nearly  un- 
cannily smooth,  the  motion  of  that  car — for  about  two 
seconds,  when  we  came  to  a standstill  at  the  entrance  of  a 
vast  house,  lit  up  like — like  a fairy-tale ! I was  dazzled 
when  I g)ot  inside  after  the  darkness  outside.  And  the 
first  thing  I heard  was  a perfect  babble  of  voices.  The 
inner  hall  was  filled  with  people — people  I have  read  about 
and  never  thought  really  e.xisted.  And”— she  broke  into  a 
sudden  peal  of  merriment — “when  my  green  box  was 
put  down  there  it  looked  Hire  nothing  on  earth ! I am 
quite  sure  the  miserable  thing  had  deteriorated  on  the 
journey  down.  However,  that  soon  disappeared.,  I had 
scarcely  been  shown  into  the  inner  hall,  where  the  babble 
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was;,  when  Monsieur  h'alaiie  darted  forward  and  seized 
inv  hands.  I might  have  been  his  aunt  from  whoiiu  he  had 
expectations  ! " 

“That  was  nice  of  him,”  Anne  said. 

“Yes,  it  was,”  .Mizon  allowed,  “but  but  some  one 
laughed-  no  doubt  it  was  tit  something  said  - but  it  made 
me,  feel  hot  all  o\<'r.  riien  a v ision  detacheil  itself  'Irom 
the  crowd  and  canne  up  to  me,  .and  Moii'-ieur  I'.ilaire  said, 

' Ma  chi'rie.  this  is  Miss  I'errars.’  .Vnne”  .Mizon’s  face 
as  it  turned  to  Anne's  was  tilnuist  solemn  “i  have  nevaa" 
in  all  m\  life  seen  tuiv  one  like  Madame  balaire,  any  one 
remotely  resembling  her!"’ 

“But  win  ? What  w;is  the  matter  with  her?  W'as  she 
deformcfl  ?” 

Anne  looked  puzzled,  :md  the  other  girl  shook  her  head. 
“Xo;  but  I had  better  tell  you,  if  I can.  To  begin  with 
her  clothes.  They  seemed  to  be  of  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  at  first;  then  1 saw  that  they  were  all  most  wonder- 
fully blended,  giving  a sort  of  oriental,  almost,  well,  I 
should  call  it  a tro|dca!  cflect.  ,\nd  it  did  not  suit  her.” 
Alizon  shuvlifered.  “You  will  understand  bettci’  if  I tell 
vou  what  she  is  like.  .She  is  very  tall  and  as  thin  as — 
terriblv,  terribh  thin,  so  that  her  cheeks  fell  right  in,  and 
the  top  part  of  her  face  seemed  all  . in  shadow.  And  she 
must  be  quite  fifty  and  made  up  horribly.  Her  hair  was 
dved  nearly  scarlet,  ami  it  all  somehow  made  her  look  older 
than  if  she  had  left  herself  alone.  And  she  seemed  too 
tired  to  speak,  and  her  eyes  were  like  deep  wells.  Beautiful 
eves,  Anne,  but  with  something  in  them  that  made  a lump 
come  into  my  throat.  She  held  out  her  hand — ju.'^t  bones, 
it  seemed,  when  1 took  it — and  looked  at  me  with  a sort  of 
furtive  eagerness.  And  when  I smiled  at  her,  she  smiled 
back,  a sudden  smile,  and  her  face  cleared  wonderfull}-. 
.Sounds  like  a shilling  shocker,  doesn’t  it?” 

Alizon  laughed,  but  it  was  a forced  laugh,  and  for  a 
moment  both  girls  were  silent,  d'heii  Anne  spoke. 

“.-\nd  the  rest  of  the  household?” 

“Kegiments,  platoons,  ilivisions,  annies  of  servants! 
Two  maids  for  IMadamc,  a girl  told  off  for  me,  and  tln'ro 
is  a .secretarv , a man  secretai  v at  least,  that  is  what  f 
suppose  he  is.  lie  docs  ]>art  of  the  wan'k  ; I do  the  rest. 

.\  little,  silent  stealthy  creature  he  is,  with  a dark-  cle;m- 
shaven  face,  who  always  moves  as  if  he  were  afniid  some- 
one might  hear  him.  Rather  an  odd  hous<'liokl,  isn't  it?” 
She  asked  the  (juestion  abruptly,  and  Anne  hesitated  a 
few;  seconds  before  she  replied. 

“It  does  sound  rather  odd,”  she  said  slowly  ; “but  then 
we  have,  not  seen  verv  much  perhaps,  h:ive  we?  1 mean 
our  experience  of,  well,  verv  big  <-stablishments  mav  be 
very  limited,  and  after  a little  things  that  seem  stran.ge 
now  will  look  very  different.  .Monsieur  J;'alaire  has  no 
children  ?” 

“No,  but  the  secretary  has,  a niece.  ,\t  least,  they  sav 
H is  his  niece,  and  1 don’t  know  whv  1 should  doubt  it. 
Oh” — with  an  impatient  movement  “1  must  seem  to  be 
talk'ing  nonsense!  But  he.  is  as  black  as  night,  and  she 
is  like  a golden  lily.  There  is  a poetic  description  for  you  ! 
But  it  just  fits  her.” 

“.^o  fair,  is  she?”  .\nne  inquired,  much  interested. 

.“She  has  the  fair<-st  skin  I have,  ever  .seen.  'Sou  ran 
see  the  blood  rising  under  it,  if  she  flushes;  and  h<'r  hair 
is  like  feathers  of  gold.  .-\n  odd  little  tb.ing  she  is,  too — gav 
as  a butterfly  when  she  iS  pleased,  and  like  a cat  if  she  is 
put  out.’’ 

‘A'ou  like  her?” 

“X’es;  no  one  could  help  liking  h<-r.  .Sh.e  is  .so  deliciouslv 
pretty,  and  dances  like  a fairv.” 

“.And  your  work — how  do  you  get  on  with  that?” 

-Mizon  Inughc-.d. 

“Oh,  that  is  quite  simple!  Heaps  .and  piles  of  letters  to 
oj>--n  and  answer ; 'sonio  in  Ereneh,  most  in  lingUsh.  Mon- 
sieur Falaire’s  secreteny,  Mr.  Blackalb-r,  alwavs  looks  at 
tliem  first,  sorts  th<-in  ogt,  and  I answer  sonre  and  Ikv 
answers  some.  Ridiculously  particular  he.  is  too  about 
v-bieh  he  shall  answer  and  which  1.  A’ou  might  think 
tliey  held  a nation’s  secrets!  .Silh-  old  thing  I But  Mon- 
sieur is  just  the  same.  He  hajvpeni'd  to  sec  one  \esterday 
on  the  top  of  my  heap,  and  1 su[jpose  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  tliere,  because,  he  piounced  on  it  as  if  it  had  been 
poisoned,  and  nearly  threw  it  at  .Blackaller,  an-I  the  little 
worm  w ithered  up  as  if  he  had  been  blighted,  f nrust  say 
the  good  Falaire  did  look  rather  awful.  He  must  have 
the  most  diabolical  temper.  I trust  I shall  n<wer  fall  under 
his  displeasure,  Do  I seem  to  liave  been  i?rumhlln.zf.  .Anne? 


1 don't  mean  to,  because  they  are  all  awfully  nice  to  me. 
.\nd"  - with  a short  laugh — ■“  I could  leave  if  I wanted  lo- 
which  I do  not!  .Now,  nil  me  all  about  yourself.  I have 
bei-n  talking  inees.-'iintly.” 

“ There  is  not  much  to  tell.” 

:\nne  smiled  happily,  and  in  spite-  of  fhc  fact  that  there 
was  not  much  lo  relate,  she  found,  by  the  time  it  was 
lu-c’essary  to  dejeart,  thc:re  was  still  much  unsaid. 

“A'ou  can  get  away  one-,  afternoon  and  have  tea  witli 
me?”  she  asked.  “I^adv  Helborough  told  me  to  ask  you.” 
“I  think  I can.’’  Alizon  spoke  a little  doubtfully.  “I 
do  almost  as  I like — almost!  But  1 have  an  idea  that  I 
:iiu  not  e.xpectc'd  to  be  very  much  away  from  the  house. 
But  of  course  I can  come  to  see  vou.  Oh,  of  cour.se  I 
(jood-bye,  Anne  dear!  Doesn’t  the  office,  and  Miss  Salter, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  .seem  a hundred  years  ago?  Not  that 
1 should  like  to  go  back!”  she  added  hurriedly 
She  kissed  Avnnc,  and  the  two  girls  parted. 

ClI.APTER  VI  r. 

The  seillas  and  violets  were  gone.  Holden  daffodils, 
sweet-scented  jonquils,  and  narcissus  had  taken  their 
place.  .Anne  sang  a gay  little  song  as  she  ran  to  the  bath- 
room, and  the  sun  shone  so  brightly  when  sire  returned 
that  she  threw  the  lattice  wide.  Anne  loved  the  sun ; she 
was  never  too  hot;  She  stood  by  the  open,  window,  drink- 
ing in  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  her  cheeks  faintly  fiushed, 
her  lips  parted,  veiled  to  her  knees  in  a curtain  of  shining 
hair. 

There  was  a tap  at  the  door,  and  Miss  .\Ithea,  in  a gray 
wmpper,  entered,  a towel  over  her  arm. 

.“Oh,  ])louse,  forgive  me!”  she  began;  then  broke  off 
with  an  ejaculation.  “Oh,  my  dear,  what  hair — what 
lovely  hair!  I\'hy,  you  look  like  a fairy  princess!” 

Anne  laughed,  her  c.-yes  wide  with  astonishment. 

“Oh,  not  pretty!”  .she  .s.-iid.  “1  liave  plenty,  T know, 
hut  you  .see  it  is  not  a nice  colour;  it  is  just  black.  It  is  not 
even  dark  brown,  with  lovely  c'opper  lights  in  it,  like 
Alizon's.” 

“I  think  it  is  be.iutiful,”  Miss  .\lthc-a  replied,  passing 
her  hand  over  live  .silken  waves.  “You  will  forgive  me  for 
troubling  you,  .Vnne” — the  formal  “Miss  Sutton”  had  been 
dropped  weeks  ago— “hut  f h.ave  mislaid  my  sponge.  Did 
you,  dea;r” — verv  apologetically — “by  airv  chance  mix  it 
up  with  vours?" 

.Anne  looked  round  and  shook  her  head.  / 

“It  . does  not  n-al!v  matter,”  Miss  .\lthea  continued; 
“onlv  1 get  so  attached  to  my  sponge.” 

“Wait  a moment!”  .Miss  Sutton  hurried  hack  to  t’ne 
hath-room,  returning  triumphant  with  a fat  round  sponge. 
“It  had  rolled  under  the  hath,”  she  said.  “Horrid  little 
pig  to  give  vou  so  much  trouble!” 

“Oh,  mv  deal',  it  is  f who  give  the  trouble!  Thank  you 
so  much  ! T .sh.-ill  not  be  long.” 

“If  vou  are,  I shall  expire  with  hunger!” 

.\nne  smiled  sereneh',  not  at  all  like  one  in  exlremis  from 
staiwation,  and  Miss  .Xllhea  fiutterod  awav.  .She  and  Anne 
generalK-  had  breakfast  together  in  Miss  D'-nsmore’s 
sitting-room,  and  tea  in  .'tune’s,  exix-pt  when  they  had  tea 
with  Lauv  Holhorough. 

Thee  sat  together,  this  spring  morning,  Miss  Densinpre 
pouring  out  the  coffee,  .XniT-  serving  the  bacon  am!  eggs. 
“Mv  dear,  vou  are  filling  out!” 

Miss  Densmore  beamed  round  the  coffee-pot,  and  Anne 
nodded  her  head. 

“1  feel  so  much  hettor--so  \ery  mucli  better!”  .she  said 
gailv.  “No  headaches,  no  horrid  ti'cd  feeling ! 'The  air 
is  so  lovelv  here;  everything  is  so  lovi-lv.” 

Miss  .\lthea  beamed  ag.iin.  It  was  so  delightful  to  have 
this  girl  in  the  lious<-.  .SIk;  was  so  different  from  many 
of  the  girls  Miss  Densmore  saw,  wi<:h  their  hideous  slang 
and  total  iiidifference  to  any  one  who  was  not  lik'Ci\-  to  add 
to  their  pleasure.  In  her  time  gii'ls  were  taught  to  iei 
respectful  to  their  elders.  She  shrank  into  her  gentle  seif 
when  she  came  into  contact  with  many  of  the  nresent-dav 
\ oung  ^^  omerl,  who,  if  thev  did  not  ignore  her,  plainh  con- 
sidered it  a waste  of  their  valuable  time  to  throw  her  a 
remark,  i>r  <-vc-n  to  find  her  a chair. 

“I  wonder,”  Miss  Althea  said,  “what  tinte  Pat  will  come 
to-day  ?” 

“Pat?”  Anne  looked  up,  interested. 

“You  did  not  know?  No,  1 suppose  not.  Peter  onlv 
had  the  letter  late  last  night  Yes,  Pat  Helborough  is 

rr>m  1 n a r'micin  r\f  o r4.=>o»- 
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Not  Peter’s  heir,  alas!”  She  sighed.  “But  it  is  always 
a "feat  day  when  he  conies.  He  has  had  no  lea\e  fot  o\ei 
six  nionths.  He  is  on  the  ]L,6viQthciH,  a.nd  I din  cifidicl  he 
has  been  having  a very  hard  time.  Not  that  he  ever  savs 
anything,”  she  went  on  hastily — “that  is  the  last  thing  he 
would  do — to  grumble  or -grouse,  as  he  calls  it.” 

She  said  the  last  with  an  air  of  conscious  rakishness  that 
brought  a dimple  into  .A.nne’s  cheek. 

Breakfast  over,  Anne  descended  to  Lady  Helborough  s 
sitting-room  to  begin  the  morning’s  work,  and  found  her 
more  than  ordinarily  gay. 

“Good  morning,  Miss  Sutton.  Here’s  a pile  to  tackle! 
We  must  get  all  this  finished  this  morning,  because  Patrick, 
our  cousin,  will  be  here  to  lunch.  Put  on  your  piettiest 
frock— Pat  is  worth  it,  though”— with  a littre  whimsical 
5niile — “I  am  not  sure  that  you  ought  to.  Nature  has 
been  very  kind  to  vou,  little  Anne  Sutton. 

She  turned  smilinglv  to  her  letters,  and  in  a few  minutes 
Anne  was  at  work.  Presently  L.ord  Helborough  entered. 

“Morning,  Miss  Sutton,  just  been  having  a look  round, 
Tiiv  pet,  to  see  how  the  seakale  is  coming  on.  Pat  likes 
seakale.  We’ll  have  some  of  the  ’yS  port  up — he’s  a rare 
Hiap  for  that ! ” 

He  rubbed  his  hands  together  with  a jovial  laugh,  and 
then  put  one  hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a letter. 

“Sorry  I opened  it,  Corrie.  It  must  have  got  amongst 
mine  bv  mistake.  Better  .send  them  a ‘tenner.’  ” 

His  wife  took  the  letter  he  neld  out  to  her,  and  a frown 
gathered  on  her  forehead. 

“Begging  again!”  she  said  sharply.  “I  get  sick  of 
begging  letters!” 

“Well,  you  see,  mv  pet” — her  husband  spoke  almost 
apologetically— “it’s  for  the  babies— good  thing  and  all 
that ! ” 

“I  know.”  The  frown  had  not  gone  from  Lady 
Helborouigih’s  face.  “But  there  is  always  something. 
There’s  the  new  wing  at  the  hospital,  and  the  annexe  for 
the  nurses — always  something!” 

“Well,  well”— her  husband  spoke  soothingly — “just  send 
a ‘tenner’  for  the  little  things.  After  all,  we  have  more 
than  we  want.  And  you  have  not  been  very  extravagant 
lately,  old  ladv.  Must  get  some  more  new  dresses  When 
we  go  up  to  town.” 

Then  his  face  darkened. 

■ “Ferguson  saw-  that  scoundrel  Kilsey  yesterday,”  he  said. 
“Saw  him!”  Lady  Helborough  looked  startled. 

“Yes.  He  had  to  go  to  .Saltom  about  the  seeds,  and  saw 
him  loafing  about  near  the  station.  I shall  ring  u;p  the 
police  to-dav  and  have  him  arrested,  if  possible.” 

“Oh,  no,  Peter  1 ” 

Lady  Helborough  spoke  agitatedly,  and  Lord  Hel- 
borough’s  face  hardened.  Anne,  busy  with  her  worir,  stole 
a look  at  him  and  was  startled.  The  usually  kindly  face 
lool^ed  like  granite. 

“"^’es,  Coi’rie,”  he  replied.  “The  fellow  is  a waster.” 
“It  w-as  the  fi.rst  time,  Peter,”  his  wife  said. 

“No  excuse!”  was  the  short  reply.  “Good  wages,  no 
one  depending  on  him.” 

“He  is  not  more  than  a boy,  Peter,  and  lie  got  with  bad 
comi>anions.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  he  tell  me?  If  he  had  made  a clean 
breast  of  it  and  told  me  he  was  in  dirficultic.s  1 would  have 
helped  him.  But  he  preferred  to  thieve  !” 

“Meaning  to  pay  back,  Peter!  Oh,  you  know  he  said 
60  in  his  letter  ! ” 

“Ah.  thev  all  mean  that,  Corrie,  mv  dear!  He  should 
have  told  me.  No,  I'll  prosecute.” 

“No,  Peter,  no,  no!” 

Ladv  Helborough  caught  his  sleeve,  her  face  sharp  with 
trouble.  He  looked  down  at  her,  astonished. 

“Why,  Coralie  ! Why  do  you  trouble  about  the  fellow?” 
“I  do  trouble,”  she  said,  still  holding  his  sleeve.  “I  hate 
to  think  that  you  have  been  hard.  He  is  young,  he  has 
started  all  wrong,  and  he  was  found  out.  He  might  have 
paid  the  money  back  and  nothing  ever  been  know-n  if  luck 
had  not  been  against  him.  Peter  dear,  let  him  off!” 

Her  husband  took  her  hand  off  his  sleeve  gently,  but 
firmly. 

“He  should  have  told  me,”  he  repeated  obstinatelv. 
“Peter!”  His  w-ife  rose  and  stood  befor*  him,  and  her 
voice  w'as  very  beseeching.  “It  is  not  often  I ask  any- 
thing. Let  the  boy  off!  I — I am  superstitious  about  it, 
and” — ^with  a shaky  laugh — “Pat  is  coming.  I was  so 
happy  about  that.  Don’t  spoil  it  all,  Pete^r!’* 


She  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  her  face,  pale  and 
very  earnest,  her  eyes  brimming  with  tears,  and  the  man 
gave  way,  but  not  wdth  a good  grace. 

“Very  well!”  he  said  gruffly.  “But  I do  not  approve 
of  it.  It  is  against  my  better  judgment.” 

He  strode  out  of  the  room  with  frowning  brows.  He 
even  slammed  the  door,  and  his  wife  broke  into  a tremulous 
laugh,  furtively  wiping  her  e)es. 

“I  wonder,”  she  whispered,  “why  I fought  so  hard? 
You  would  not  have  thought” — she  turned  swiftly  to  Anne 
— -“that  Lord  Helborough,  usually  so  good-natured,  could 
have  been  so  hard,  would  you.  Miss  Sutton?” 

She  tried  to  spealc  lightly,  but  her  face  looked  strained 
and  troubled.  Anne  sat  for  a moment,  her  pen  in  her  hand, 
before  she  answered. 

“I  suppose,”  she  said  slowly,  “he  has  a very  rigid  sense 
of  justice.  He  hates  to  be  ckoeived.” 

“Yes.”  Her  ladyship's  voice  was  nearly  inaudible.  “He 
hates  to  be  deceived.” 

Work  finished,  .'\nne  ran  up  to  her  room  and  carefullv 
laid  out  her  dresses  on  the  bed.  She  hesitated  as  to  whicli 
she  should  wear  for  lunch,  and  finally  called  in  another 
opinion. 

“Miss  .\lthea  dear,  Ladv  Helborough  told  me  to  put  on 
my  prettiest  frock  for  lunch.  Which  is  it?” 

]\Iiss  Densmorc  surveyed  the  bed  with  a critical  eye. 
“Well,  my  dear,  if  you  take  rny  advice,  you  will  wear 
the  gray  skirt  and  the  blouse  to  match.  Gray  suits  vou 
admirably.” 

So  .\nne  wore  the  gray,  with  the  delicate  white  collar 
and  little  tucked  cuffs  at  the  wrists.  And  then  she  ran 
hastily  downstairs  to  finish  two  letters,  caught  her  high 
heel  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  with  a frightened  “Oh!” 
pitched  into  the  arms  of  a blue-clad  figure  who  was  just 
coming  up.. 

“I — I beg  your  pardon!”  Anno  gasped,  her  face  as  red 
as  a rose,  as  she  staggered  to  her  feet. 

“Not  at  all!”  the  Captain  replied  politely,  still  holding 
her  for  fear  she  should  slip  again.  “Dangerous  things, 
those  two  unexpected  steps  ! ” 

'Phe  scent  of  the  violets  she  wore  rose  to  his  nostrils,  so 
that  for  ever,  if  he  caught  the  fragrance  of  those  flowers 
of  spring,  he  could  close  his  eyes  and  see  the  light  from  a 
long  mullioned  window  falling  on  a girl  clad  in  dov,- 
grav,  with  her  exquisite  face  flaming  and  her  lips  parted, 
and  her  eves,  like  heaven  at  its  bluest  and  lov’eliest,  startled, 
looking  into  his,  while  his  heart  leaped.  But  all  that 
Captain  Helborough  did  not  realise  at  the  moment.  1 le 
did  catch  however  the  corner  of  the  footman’s  mouth 
turning  up,  in  spite  of  the  man’s  desperate  attempt  to  keep 
it  down  bv  thinking  of  funerals  and  all  those  mirth-crushing 
subjects  that  degenerate  into  screaming  jokes  at  critical 
times  like  this. 

“I  do  hope  you  are  not  Iiurt?”  Captain  Helborough  said, 
releasing  her  rather  suddenly. 

“Not  at  all,”  was  the  demure  reply,  “but  I should  have 
been,  I am  sure,  if  you  had  not  been  so  kind.  The  wood 
here  is  so  very  hard!” 

The  Captain  hesitated. 

“Er — you  can  go  on  in  front,  Ballot,  and  put  the  things 
down.” 

He  made  wav  for  the  man,  and  saw  Anne  had  already 
turned  to  descend. 

“Not  shaken^  are  you,”  he  began  hurriedly,  “Miss— 

“Miss  .Sutton,”  .\nne  informed  him.'  “I  am  Lady 
Helborough’s  secretary  and  companion,  and  I have  two 
letters  to  finish  before  lunch,  so  I must  run.  Thank  you 
again.’’ 

With  a lleeting  smile  she  was  gone,  and  Captain 
Helborough,  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
officers  in  His  Majesty’s  Navy,  made  his  dazed  way  into 
his  bedroom,  where  he  found  the  young  footman  thought- 
fully gazing  out  of  the  window.  Having  unstrapped  the  bag, 
he  had,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  bimself,  preferred  1o 
wait  until  Captain  Helborough  came  than  to  return  to  his 
duties,  passing  the  Captain  on  his  wav. 

ClI.VPTF.K  YIII. 

“For  heaven’s  sake  stop  that  everlasting  dick,  click, 
Alizon ! You  give  me  the  jumps!” 

“Half  a minute — I’ve  just  finished  There  you  are! 
‘Yours  truly,  Maurice  Falaire.’  ” 

Alizon  swung  round  in  her  clvpir  and  smiled  down  at  the 
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little  figure  huddled  u[)  on  a hassock  in  front  of  the  fire. 
She  was  working  in  the  room  set  apart  for  her — big,  lofty, 
luxurious,  as  all  the  rooms  were  iit  "Westvlew.”  There 
was  a great  ha\'  window  looking  on  to  the  jW'rfectly-kept 
g:ml<  ns. 

•‘What  is  it.  Kitten-cat?”  she  asked,  and  the  girl  by  the 
fire  hunihfd  up  her  shoulders. 

*T'm  .so'sick  of  it  all,”  she  said  dro,aril\ . 

‘‘.Sick  of  what?” 

It  was  so  hard  to  xissociate  dreariness  or  gloom  with  the 
'chiKiish  face  of  the  girl  perched  on  the  h.assock.  It  was  an 
(xldiv  attractive  little  face,  with  not  one  perfect  feature, 
but  with  an  elfin  charm  tliat  there  was  no  gainsaying. 
'I'here  was  charm  in  the  long  grav-ljlue  eyes,  in  the  brilliant 
gold  of  the  h.air,  in  the  red  mouth  made  fin"  laughter,  in 
ih<‘  tinv  ;iirv  ligure,  in  the  beautiful  hands  ;md  feet. 

“Win  don’t  \ou'get  something  to  do?” 

.-\lizon  tried  to  spe.ak  with  proper  dignity. 

“I  am  going  to  practise  my  dancing,  but  I don’t  fi'el 
lilte  it  just  now.  Oni'  ilav  unide  and  i will  leax'e  this  old 
hole  and  go  to  Paris;  then  I shall  get  ;in  engagement,  .and 
1 sh.all  be  file  rage,  and  this  odious,  stilling,  gilded  cage 
wilt  all  be  forgotten^ — like  a nightmare.” 

“Why  do  you  call  it  a cage,  Minctte?” 

“llecause,”  Minette  replied,  almost  in  a whisper,  as  if 
she  were  xifraid  of  iioing  hf.anl,  “Falaire  would  not  lot 
us  go  ! ” 

“I  suppose,”  .'\lizon  syggested  meditaii v<-ly,  “Mr.  Rlacix- 
aller  is  almost  indispensable?” 

“Quite,  1 shoidd  sa\',”  w;is  ihi'  repiv.  “(dh,  we’re  a 
wicked,  wicked  crowd!” 

Miss  I'errars  lookei.l  startled,  and  the  girl  spr.mg  to  her 
feet.  .She  was  dresse.i  in  rose-coloured  velvet,  with  a tinv 
eilging  of  fur  at  neck  and  sleeves,  and  black  dancing 
sandals',  ribbon-crossed  on  instep  and  ankle.  .She  broke 
into  a high  pe.al  of  laughter. 

“.\  wick'cd,  wiclccd,  wicked  crew  ! Wh.at  does  a good 
litt’e  English  girl  know  of  vultures  lilce  us?  [dancing, 

dining,  dicing,  d No,  I won’t  sav  th;it  ! ” 

She  pirouetted  on  one  foot,  sprang  into  the  air,  and  came 
down,  light  as  thistledown,  then  whirled  with  .almnsf  in- 
credible swiftness  round  and  .round  and  round  till  Alizon 
cnbii  for  merev. 

“Minette!  Be  still!  I feel  sea-siclt.” 

'I'he  m.ad  whirl  ce;i,«ed.  .Minette  raised  her  arms  and 
sw.aycil  languidh  like  .a  drooping  finwer,  then  dropped  on 
to  her  low  .seat. 

“'I'oo  much  bother  even  to  practise,”  she  remarlced, 
cros^ing  her  legs,  till  the  knees  were  ne;irl\'  level  with  her 
shotdders,  and  stipporting  her  chin  in  one  hand.  .Site 
look'ed  up  at  the  other  girl  with  a wicked  grin.  “X.'uightv, 
isn’t  it?  What  would  uncle  lVi>h  sav  if  he  knew  his 
niec-e  lived  in  a house  with  siu'h  an  abandoned  female?’’ 

In  spite  of  herself  .\lizon  laughed.  Who  cotdd  be  angrv 
t\‘ivh  the.  absurd  little  creature? 

“Do  you  know,”  she  went  on  with  another  impish  grin, 
“it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  Bish  ;ind  Dean-v  that  you  are 
here  xit  all?  Oh,  I know  all  about  it!” 

“Wh.at  on  earth  do  you  mean,  .Minette?” 

Alizon  broke  into  an  indulgent  laugh,  as  one  might  at  a 
pppcocious  child,  and  the  girl  flushed  an  angrv  scarlet,  a 
brilliant  vermilllon-scarlet  rare  and  most  beautiful.  The 
colour  mantled  under  the  transparent  skin,  rising  to  the 
neck,  to  tlie  clieeks,  to  the  blue-veined  temples,  and  the 
fluttering  hair.  .Minette  stamped  her  fool. 

“Oh,  you  may  Laugh  ! What  do  vou  know,  little  .Miss 
Boxed-in-and-cared-for ?”  she  sneered.  “Don’t  you  know 
what  our  ambition  is  vet?  Haven’t  you  found  it  out.  Miss 
Hien-cleeve?  No?  Tli.at’s  because  you  have  lived  all  vour 
life  in  old  foggy,  boggy  England,  and  your  brains  are  stuffed 
up  with  fdg ! Mine  aren’t!  They  are  cleaned  and  bright 
and  readv  for  use  at  any  moment!” 

She  shut  her  eyes,  then  opened  Tliem  suddenly  and  looked 
at  .Mizon.  All  e.xpression,  except  a gentle  childish  inno- 
cence, ‘was  completely  wiped  away,  as  if  a hand  had  passed 
over  her,  taking  off  a mask  of  impish  understanding  and 
more  than  full-grown  knowdedge  and  leaving  a.  clear-eyed 
(hild  behind.  It  was  so  startling  that  .Alizon  felt  as  if  some 
of  the  colour  had  left  her  own  face.  She  laughed  uneasily, 
and  .Minette’s  eyes  oj^ened  wider,  with  a candour  that  was 
verv  disconcerting. 

“Don’t  you  see.  Miss  Bo.xed-in-and-cared-for” — .Mizon 
laughed  unwillingly — the  ridiculous  name,  coming  from 
those  infantile  lips,  was  irresistibly  funny—“that  you,  as 


the  niece  of  a reigning  Bishop  and  an  ultr.a-respectable 
Dean,  are  simplv  ‘It’  as  a secretary,  absolutely  the  top 
notch,  the  verv  last  screech  in  secretaries?  Have  you 
nexcr  noticed,  mv  angel,  whi’iii  xve  have  .a  tweed-and- 
twaddlum,  jiartv  that  somehow,  bv  some  manner  of  m<aans, 
uncle  Bishop  is  introduced?  Not  bl.itantiv,  oh,  no,  no,  no! 
.Not  ‘I.<t  me  introduce  vou  to  .Miss  Sutton,  mv  secretary. 
Her  uncle  is  the  good  ITshop  of  Haddington  one  uncle, 
another  is  Doan.  Oh,  so,  so  respect.able  ! ’ Not  a hit  like 
that ! ” 

.Minette  lowered  her  head  in  exactiv  the  same  luanner 
th.at  Monsieur  Falaire  did,  and  s[)ok'e  wiih  siU'h  .an  extra- 
ordinaril\-  faithful  imitation  of  his  rather  thiclc  voice  that 
-Mizon  jumjx'd. 

“‘No,  I cannot  s,a\-  f know  Haddington  ver’  well.  You 
must  ask  .Miss  .Sutton  here.  Her  uncle  is  Bishon  of  Had- 
dington, .another  uncle  Dean-- so  sIk-  t.ught  to  know-  !ia, 
ha  ! ’ ” 

.Mizon  flushed,  and  the  innocent  face  grew  suddenlv 
malicious. 

“.Ml,  ha!  A'liu  didn’t  like  that!’’  she  cried,  “But  it’s 
true,  true,  ail  the  same — plentv!” 

“Nonsense,  Minette!” 

Miss  I'errars  spoke  carelessl}’,  but  all  the  same  she  knew 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  wh.at  the  elf  said  was  right, 
kittle  h.alf-forgotten  sentences,  th.at  would  have  been  quite 
forgotten  if  It  h.ad  not  been  for  that  illuminating  speech  of 
Minetle’s,  came  back  to  bar.  But,  after  all,  what  did  it 
matter?  .She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and,  turning  round, 
m.ade  .a  determined  effort  to  resume  her  work.  But  the 
otlicr  girl  jumped  up  and  swung  her  bade  again. 

“No,  no”~  the  small  face  was  verv  pleading,  all  the 
m.'ilicv  gone — -“sit  down  and  talle.  1 want  to  finish  what 
I w;is  sax'ing.  It  is  most  interesting.” 

“’\\ell,  fire  away.  Kitten!  I can’t  waste  all  the  morn- 
j ing,  if  you  can.” 

I “.\s  1 was  a-saying” — Minette  twined  her  arms  round 
I her  knees,  staring  up  at  .Mizon — “we  are  .ambitious!”  She 
j chuckled,  swaying  gently  to  and  fro  on  her  has.sock.  “That 
1 is  why  wc  have  tlie  stodgy  tweed-and-twaddlum  parties. 

I I hat  is  wh\  we  cultivate  all  the  lo<ik-down-their-noses 
I l.afiios,  who  woidd  continue  to  loolc  down  their  nose.s  if 
I Lord  aiul  I.ady  Helborough  had  not  hall-marked  us!” 

I “Wh.at  do  \OLi  mean,  .Minette?”  Alizon  askeil;  and 
i Minette  laughed,  a liigli  shrill  laugh. 

“Oh,  what  a righteous  f.ace  1 ” she  cried  recklesslv. 
“What  a horrid  siraiglu:  face!  W’hv,  when  we  first  came 
no  one  would  know  us,  in  spite  of  our  money — enough  to 
buy  most  of  ’em  up  too!  But  Falaire  .see.s  Ladv  Hel- 
borougli,  has  a little  talk,  and,  hey-presto,  mv  lord  and  m\' 
lad\'  call,  and  the  other  sheep  follow!  M.adame’s  reception 
, next  week  will  be  jiacked  witli  all  the  wit  and  fashion  from 
hereabouts,  and  all  surprised  to  find  themselves  Iktc  at  all  ! 
What  we  want  now  is  a duke.” 

“.V  what?” 

“;\  reigning  Duke,  with  strawberry  leaves  all  round  his 
hat;  or,  better  still,  his  duchess.  That  would  give  us  'a 
final  Icg-up!” 

“Who  is  coming  next  week,  Minette?”  .Mizon  a--lced 
curiously.  “Madame  wrote  most  of  the  invitalions  her- 
; self,  so  I did  not  see  the  names.” 

1 “Every  one  who  is  any  one  about  here,  vou  know.” 
i “Not  any  people  from  town?” 

; “.My  dear!  Can  you  see  the  Marchioness’s  h.lgli  nos," 
i if  she  beheld  Ivitty  Ciavering  and  her  set?  Win,  she 
i would  lorgnette  them  out  of  existence,  and  «|xcr,  never  |)Ut 
I her  large  feet  over  the  threshold  again!”  ^ 

I She  rocked  in  silent  merriment,  and  .Alizon ’s  heart  sank, 
i There  was  so  much  truth  in  what  this  girl  said,  such  a 
1 solid  stratum  of  truth. 

I “Can’t  you  see” — Minette  stopped  laughing,  to  shut  her 
eyes  in  ecstacv^“can't  you  see  one  set  if  it  met  the  other? 
If  the  high-bred,  homespun,  hgh-nosed  lot  encountered  the 
paint,  powder,  and  pearl  crew?  Oh,  shades  of  the  Bishoj) 
and  Dean,  what  a scream,  what  a scream,  what  a scream  !” 

“But” — .Alizon  felt  impelled  to  aslc  the  question,  though 
she  knew  the  answer  now  that  her  eyes  had  been  opened — 
“don’t  they  ever  meet?” 

“Now,  Alizon!” 

That  was  all  Minette  said,  but  .Alizon  felt  she  had  been 
answered.  There  were  two  distinct  sets  who  came  to 
“Westvlew.”  One  set  ntotored  or  came  hv  train  from 
London  bv  invitation  only.  They  never  arrived  unex- 
pectedly. If  they  had  been  bold  enough  to  do  so.  Miss 
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Fcrra’'s  u'as  confident  that  Benoti,  the  Italian  butler — a 
servant  priceless  in  his  calm  perfection — would  have  been 
quite  able  to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  other  set  were 
all  people  of  recognised  position  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“Got  it,  Allic?”  The  mocking  voice  roused  Ali/on. 
“Yes,"  she  said  brisklv;  “and,  after  all,  it  is  a very 
innocent  ambition.” 

“Certainlvl”  The  little  huddled-tip  figure  sat  up  very 
straight,  with  her  hands  folded.  “Most  praiseworthy! 
Who  said  it  wasn’t?” 

Alizon  jerked  up  her  head. 

“Kitten,”  she  said  conclusively,  “you  are  the  limit!” 
She  turned  to  the  typewriter,  but  again  her  hands  were 
seized. 

“No,  no,  one  little  holiday!  Tell  me  all  about  Anne, 
and  Miss  Salter,  and  Mr.  Martin  who  loves  you!” 
“.Minette!”  Alizon  flushed  with  real  anger. 

“Oh,  sorrv,  sorry,  sorrv  ! Don’t  be  cross!  He  doesn’t 
love  vou  ; he  hates  you  ! And  very  sensible  of  him  ! Don’t 
I wish  I could!” 

She  knelt  bv  Alizon,  putting  a coaxing  hand  on  her  arm. 
“Tell  me  about  .\nne,”  she  wheedled— “all  about  the 
office  and  pretty  Anne!” 

She  was  like  a child  who  begged  to  be  amused,  and  she 
continued  to  kneel  bv  Alizon’s  side,  laugldng  as  a child 
might  at  the  gay  recital  of  all  the  harmless  fun  of  that  far- 
away office.  .Then,  suddenly,  with  her  lips  yet  parted  in 
laughter,  all  the  light  died  out  of  her  face,  something  like 
fear  leaped  into  her  eyes,  and  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  as  the 
door  opened  soundlessly  and  Monsieur  Falaire  came  in. 

.'Mizon  looked  up,  startled,  angrily  conscious  that 
Minette’s  fear  had  communicated  itself  to  her,  that  her 
own  heart  was  beating  hurriedly,  and  the  thought  steadied 
her.  She  smiled  wdth  almost  ostentatious  calmness,  as 
Monsieur  Falaire  glanced  from,  her  to  the  other  girl. 

“I  beg  pardon  if  I disturb  you,”  he  said  politely. 

“1  was  faking  a few  mi'nutes’  re.st,”  Alizon  replied,  “and 
Minette  likes  to  hear  ,al>out  the  office.” 

“Minette  is  a baby,”  he  said  smoothly,  but  he  looked  at 
Minette  and  she  shi\ered,  needing  no  second  bidding  when 
he  added,  “You  need  not  wait,  Minette.” 

She  hurried  from  the  room,  all  the  colour  gone  from  her 
cheeks;  and  as  Alizon  glanced  into  the  Frenchman’s  face, 
she  felt  she  understood,  and  again  her  own  heart  gave  a 
frightened  leap.  The  heavy  lids  had  drooped  over  the  dark 
e\e.s,  and  the  eyes  themselves  looked  as  if  a fire  burned 
behind  them. 

“1  have  just  received  a letter,  which  I want  you  to  reply 
to,  Mis.s  Ferrars.”  He  spoke  slowly,  almost  laboriously, 
as  if  he.  were  puttin.g  a leash  on  himself.  “It  is  from  Lady 
Heiboniii.gh,”  he  contimu'd.  “You  will  see  that  she  cannot 
corni;  fa  M.idame’s  recepiiun  next  Thursdav.  Read  it!” 
He  thrust  the  letter  into  .Alizon’s  hand,  and  she  read— 

I “The  Hall,  April  2nd. 

“Dkar  Madame  Falaire-  I am.  so  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  write  .and  tlecline  \our  kind  invitation  for  next  Thurs- 
da\-.  I h.ave  been  sulTering  so  much  lately  from  headache. 
I ,am  sure  T am  betba-  .at  home. 

“With  kindest  reg.ards  an.l  .so  ni.any  regret.s. 

“Sincerelv  v(nii  s,  “('ok.u.tk  I Ikmiorough.” 

“What  a pitv!”  .\lizon  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
“I  want  you  to  answer  that  letter.  Miss  Ferrars.” 

“To  answer  it?”  The  secretary  looked  up. 

“Yes — type  an  answer.”  ’■ 

He  spoke,g_^almost  between  clenched  teeth,  and  Alizon 
flushed  hotW  It  was  a.s  if  he  wanted  to  insult  Lady 
Helborough. 

“Tvpe  it,  please,  Miss  Ferrars.  I will  dictate.” 

Alizon  turned  to  her  machine. 

“Westview,  April  2nd. 

“Dear  Lady  Helborough — Aly  wife  is  also  souffrante  to- 
day, and  begs  me  to  reply  to  your  letter.  She  so  much 
regrets  that  vou  are  ill,  but  is  sure  vou  will  be  better,  quite 
recovered  by  Thursday  the  Sth.  I too  am  also  certain,  and 
trust  to  h.ave  the  happiness  of  seeing'  you  on  that  day. 

“Yours  most  sincerely,  “Maurice  Falaire.” 

“That  is  all.  Miss  Ferrars.  Ho,  I will  write  the  addre.ss. 
Ah,  there  is  the  luncheon  gong!  Do  not  wait.” 

He  rose  politely  to  open  the  door,  the  letter  in  his  hand ; 
and  Alizon’s  cheeks  burned  as  she  saw  it.  Why  had  he 
insisted  on  her  typing  it?  Why  reply  to  n letter  that 
obviously  required  no  reply?  It  was  insulting. 

(To  he  cov.linned). 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

“ GREEN  VALLEYS.” 
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Heath  Place  was  looking  beautiful  in  the  hot  summer 
sunshine.  The  gardens  were  at  their  vorv  best,  but  within 
an  atmosphere  of  sorrow  pervaded  the  house.  Eiloe.n 
Wrenshawe  thought  she  had  tasted  the  full  bitterness  of 
unhappiness,  but  it  was  reserved  for  this  dark  time  to  bring 
home  to  her  the  real  meaning  of  sorrow. 

Her  brother’s  death  had  betm  an  awakening  for  her.  The 
sight  of  her  stricken  father — so  silent,  bereft  of  his  pem- 
pousness,  so  pathetic  in  his  helple.ssness — -touched  Eileen 
to  the  heart.  Her  own  personal  strivings  and  ambitions 
faded  before  the  picture  of  her  father’s  quiet  grief  and  her 
mother’s  wonderful  devotion  to  him.  And  something 
better  and  purer  ca.me  to  life  in  Eileen’s  heart.  b 

.She  s.'iw  with  clear  eyes;  she  judged  herself  mercilessly. 

Her  mad  folly  With  De  Bidfort,  her  deceit  to  ’ner  parent-, 
her  callou.s  and  cruel  treatment  of  Roger  Prentice,  find 
more  recently  her  insensate  jealousy,  all  stood  out  in  true 
proportion  as  so  many  witnesses  against  her.  ' 

Jenkins,  the  old  faithful  maid  of  Lady  Wrenshawe,  found 
henself  watching  Miss  Eileen  in  wonder.  ' 

“Well,  this  war  has  a lot  to  answer  for,  and  that’s  the  j 
truth!”  she  told  herself. 

Her  feelings  were  shared  by  the  other  servants.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a new  thing  for  them  to  see  Miss  Wrenshawe  1 
taking  tender  care  of  her  mother.  Only  Eileen  could  i 

induce  Lady  Wrenshawe  to  leave  Sir  James  for  the  rest 
which  w.as  .so  necessary  to  her. 

The  amazing  courage  of  this  delicate  woman  was  a lesson 
to  all.  Ill  as  she  was,  sorely  stricken  by  the  loss  of  her 
d.arling  boy,  she  came  out  from  the  background  in  whicii 
she  had  lued  so  long,  and  stood  beside  her  broken-hearted 
husband  in  his  hour  of  trial,  sustaining  him,  gradually 
comforting  him,  putting  her  own  faith  and  submission  into 
his  once  stubborn  nature  like  a healing  balm. 

And  Eileen  stood  in  her  turn  now  beside  her  mother. 

A bond  of  sympathy  was  forged  between  them.  Fur 
the  first  time  in  all  her  life  Eileen  recognised  what  he r 
mother  had  been  to  her,  what  she  was.  In  the  old  da\  s 
Roger  had  more  than  once  spoken  to  her  tenderly  and  | 
admiringly  of  Lady  Wrenshawe,  and  Eileen  had  alwtiy.s 
listened  impatiently,  dismissing  the  subject  with  a shrug 
of  her  shoulders.  But  she  understood  now  all  that  had  ' 
been  hidden  from  her  then. 

A day  or  so  after  his  visit  to  his  aunt.  Colonel  Dods worth 
drove  up  to,  Heath  Place.  He  inquired  for  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Wrenshawe,  and  then  asked  to  see  Miss  Wrenshawe. 

.After  he  had  waited  a little  while  Eileen  appeared. 

She  had  put  on  a white  gown  with  touches  of  l;>lack,  and 
Dodsworth  was  startled  by  her  appearance.  She  was  far 
more  beautiful  than  she  had  been,  albeit  her  face  was  so 
thin  and  pale,  but  it  was  in  her  expression  that  he  saw  the 
change — there  was  a sweetness  in  her  eves  which  had  never 
been  there  before.  Eileen  in  her  first  triumphant  youth  ;j 
had  been  so  arrogant,  so  hard,  so  self-centred. 

The  vision  of  Brenda  which  had  haunted  Dodsworth  so  1 
persistently  faded  as  he  found  him.self  looking  at  Eileen  j 
Wrenshawe  now.  He  had  given  her  full  homage  In  the 
past ; now  she  touched  him  in  a new  way.  1' 

“Can  we  go  out  into  the  garden?”  he  asked  her  in  a low 
voice  after  she  had  spoken  about  her  parents;  adding,  “I 
have  something  of  importance  to  tell  you.” 

.She  looked  at  him  with  a touch  of  the  old  fear  in  her  ' 
eves ; then  she  turned  and  led  the  way  to  the  gardens. 

I'hey  walked  slowly  across  the  lawn  to  where  bevond  a belt 
of  trees  lav  the  fruit  garden.  Here  Eileen  turned  to  the  ' 
man  beside  her.  ‘ \ 

“M’hat: — what  have  you  to  tell  me?”  'j 

When  Colune!  Dodsworth  spoke,  there  was  deep  emotion  ) 
in  his  voice.  | 

“You  are  free — De  Belfort  is  dead!”  v 

“Dead!”  Her  face  blanched  and  she  shivered.  Then 
in  a faint  voice  she  asked,  “How  did  he  die?” 

“He  has  paid  the  penalty  all  traitors  should  pay.”  f 

He  saw  that  she  seemed  to  falter,,  and  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  held  her  by  the  arm.  v 

“Be  comforted.  Your  association  with  him  has  not  been  ' 
known.  He  destroyed  every  paper  before  his  arrest.  It  i 

will  never  be  known  now,  and  even  if  it  were  vour  innocence  i 

as  to  his  real  character  could  be  proved.”  ...  I 
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*'Do  you  think  that  makes  it  easy  for  me?”  she  asked 
half-passionatelv,  and  then  she  said,  ‘A\hat  a fool  1 have 
been  ! What  a wicked,  vain,  miserable  fool  ! How  could 
1 have  ever  been  deceived  by  this  man?  Oh,  the  shame  of 
it  will  eat  into  mv  heart  for  ever!” 

C'olonel  Dodsworth’s  hold  on  her  arm  grew  firmer. 

‘‘Do  vou  imagine  vou  hold  the  monopoly  ol  folly? 
Relieve  me,  Kileon,  there  arc  others  who  can  otitmalch  you 
in  this!  1 .am  m\sclf  an  exam[)ie.” 

‘■^'ou  ! ” 

Rileen  did  not  draw  awav  frotii  him ; IIk*  grasp  of  his 
strong  haml  was  strang<d\'  comforting. 

" Kven  1 ! L.ater  on  1 will  bdl  vou  a little  story,  and  you 
shall  judge  for  vourself.  Now  I want  to  t.all-;  about  our 
future.  At  th.e  risk  of  being  importun:ite  anri  being  once 
again  dismissed,  1 htive  come  not  onlv;  to  speak  of  th.at  dark 
wit'k'C'd  figure  who  Iras  jtassed  tiw.ay  for  e\er,  but  to  .ask 
you  to  be  my  wife.” 

Kileen  di'l  nol  answer  immediatelv.  When  ■'ho  spoke 
her  voice  trembled. 

“Ila\e  you  ws'ighed  .all  the  circumstance^  ? lla\'-  you 
re.aliseti  .all?” 

“I  ask  \ou  to  be  mv  wifig”  the  man  repeated  gently, 
‘‘because  1 nerd  you  in  mv  life,  because  I believe  vou  need 
me,  .and  bec.ause  1 look  ahead,  and  see  a future  in  which 
wi‘  shall  draw  closer  and  closer  to  one  another— a future 
in  which  there  will  be  possibilities  for  doing  good  and  noble 
work  together,  j have  always  admired  vou,  Eileen.  Now 
I am  going  to  love  you,  a'nd,  1 hope,  give  vou  happiness, 
mv  dear.” 

She  still  paused  irresolutelv,  and  then  suddenlv  she 
turned. 

“Oh,”  she  sairl  brokenly.  ‘‘1  thank  vou!  I had  fallen 
so  low  in  my  own  eyes.  It  seemed  to  me  I could  never 

rise  .ag.ain,  bur  vc  tir  faith  in  me  will  lift  me  uj)  once  more. 

It  will  gi\e  me  .a  ch.ance  1 do  not  deserve.  I— 1 thank 
\ou!”  She  put  tait  her  h.and.  ‘‘I  will  rn.arrv  vou  when- 
< \er  you  wish,”  she  s.aid,  ‘‘and  I hope  too  it  mav  l>e  mv 
privilege  to  give  vou  much  h.a|t|jiness.” 

' * ' V-  * * * * 

Roger  Pr.''ntice  got  away  from  town  by  an  earlier  train 
than  he  h.ad  planned  to  take.  It  was  with  a great  sigh  of 
lelief  th.at  he  tdighted  from  the  hot  dusty  railwav  carriage 
.at  the  little  wayside  station  which  was  ne.arest  to  (been 
\ alleys.  He  was  latlcn  with  ]varceis  and  luggage,  and  the 
station-m.aster  w.as  greatly  concerned  w hen  he  heard  that 

no  car  or  carriage  h.ad  been  sent  from  (ireen  ^'alle\■s  to 

meet  .Major  Prentice. 

“It's  my  own  f.ault  entirely,”  Roger  said.  ”1  ought  to 
have  telegraphed  or  telephoned,  but  I re.allv  came  awav  in 
.a  very  great  hurry.  Never  mind!  I’ll  le.ave  all  mv  traps 
Ijere  and  run  out  l.ater  to  collect  them.  The  walk  across 
the  fields  will  do  me  good.” 

“T  can  .send  over  to  the  ‘RelP  yard,  sir,  and  see  if  the\ 've 
a tlv  av.ail.able.”  ' . 

Rut  .M.ajor  Prentice  shook  his  head. 

“No,  don't  bother.  If  there  should  be  a cab,  I doubt  if 
tliey’ve  a man  on  h.antl  to  drive  it.  .Moreover,  I would 
just  as  soon  walk.  The  .air  here  is  so  delicious — it  spurs 
m.e  on  to  be  energetic.” 

lie  s.akited  the  old  station-master  and  turned  away  from 
the  little  booking-office,  walking  briskly  down  the*  road. 
In  .a  few  minutes  he  had  left  the  road  and  was  in  .some 
fields.  A lovely  p.astor.al  pictitre  stretched  before  him  ; the 
peace  and  beauty  of  it  alt  brought  tears  to  the  man’s  eves. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  horrors  and  the  devastation  he  had 
seen  in  that  other  fair  smiling  countrv  ticross  the  Channel, 
and  he  winced. 

'J  hen  Roger  Prentice  resolutelv  put  thought  of  the  war 
aw.av  from  him.  He  had  fought  and  sufl’ered  and  was 
ready  to  fight  and  sufler  again,  but  now  there  were  other 
claims  upon  him.  He  stood  at  last  near,  verv  ne.ar  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  happiness,  and  his  heart  was  .aglow  with 
that.  It  was  difficult  to  grasp  this  all  at  once.  Not  that 
he  doubted  Mary,  but  their  recent  separation,  the  know- 
ledge that  outside  influences  were  still  hostile,  made  him 
slightly  nervous.  Life  at  this  time  too  was  calculated 
to  keep  nerves  on  the  jar,  so  it  was  that  the  man  longed 
for  the  hours  to  pass  and  bring  his  wife  to  him,  and  then 
to  start  anew,  strengthened,  inspired,  blessed  b\  love. 

He  took  his  vv.av  leisurelv  through  the  fields.  It  was 
about  two  miles  by  the  road  to  Mrs.  Ryan’s  charming 
house,  but  bv  the  w.ay  he  had  chosen  it  would  be  longer. 

He  had  traversed  one  field  and  was  about  to  enter 


another,  which  skirted  a large  farmhouse  and  stock \ard, 
when  he  paused  to  look  upward.  The  noise  of  an  ,aero- 
plane?  had  caught  his  ear — no  novelty  naturally,  es['ccially 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  Major  Prentice’s  expert  e.ar 
had  quicklv  noted  the  ].);irticular  sound  made  by  the  engine 
in  this  flying  m.achine,  and  he  stood  to  watch  its  flight 
with  keen  interest. 

It  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  fl\ing  swiftly,  but  descending. 
It  wa.s  evidentlv  .se<-king  for  an  o[)Cn  space  on  whiidi  to 
land.  Roger  Prentice  w.as  thoroughly  interested  now,  .and 
;is  the  aeroplane  dived  downwards  and  then  lamUal  and 
ran  swiftiv  along  the  rough  gr.ass,  he  turned  and  walked 
towards  if. 

The  aviator  had  alight<-d,  and  was  drawing  a cigarette 
from  his  case  when  Major  Prentice  joined  him. 

“Hallo!”  exclaimed  the  aviator.  “1  thought  there  was 
something  familiar  about  vou,  'but  1 did  not  know  you  had 
arrived  \et.” 

It  was  .Sir  Patrick  Deane  who  spoke. 

“OnI\  got  down  .a  little,  while  ago,”  .Major  Prentice 
replied,  “and  I am  walking  from  the  st.ation.  I w.as 

expected  later.  You  are  living  with  the  new  engine,  I see, 
Deane.  How  do  vou  like  it?” 

“Ripping!  Top-hole!  AbsolutcK  it!” 

“Oh!”  said  Major  Prentice,  ;md  he  smiled  faintly.  “I 
was  afraid  something  might  have  gone  wrong,  as  you  came 
down  so  quickly.” 

Sir  Patrick  had  pushed  back  his  goggles  and  his  flying 
helmet.  He  coloured  slightlv. 

“Oh,  1 came,  down  here  on  purpose!  Fact  is  I promised 
I would  land  .about  here  this  afternoon  if  I could  manage  it. 
1 haven’t  come  vlovvn  however  quite  in  the  right  place.  I'm 
afraid,”  he  added,  glancing  about  him. 

Roger  was  smiling  operilv  now.  He  guessed  who  it  was 
that  had  suggested  this  desxent. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  observed,  “you  can  get  off  from  here  and 
find  vO'Ur  proper  field!  1 suppose  you  intended  to  be  some- 
where in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Green  Valleys?” 
Sir  Patrick  assented,  still  with  the  colour  in  his  face, 
“Can’t  think  how  I came  to  miss  in  this  way.  I suppose 
you  wouldn’t  care  to  have  a lift,  sir?” 

Major  Prentice  shook  his  head. 

“'I'hanks,  no.  I’m  keenly  interested  In  vour  machine, 
but  1 am  not  much  good  at  flving,  I can’t  aflord  to  take 
chances  just  at  this  moment,  you  know.” 

“You’re  right,  sir,”  assented  .Sir  Patrick.  “Well,  I 

think  I’ll  make  a start.  I ” 

He  .paused  abruptly,  and  both  men  turned  sharply.  -A 
sudden  erv,  almost  a scream,  had  broken  the  silence. 
“What  was  that?”  queried  Prentice  hurriodlv. 

“.Sounded  like ” .Sir  Patrick  began,  and  then  again 

he  broke  off,  for  this,  time  the  cr}'  had  come  again— .a  cry 
of  fear,  a erv  of  desperation. 

“.Something  is  happening  over  there,  Deane,”  Roger 
Prentice  said  sharply.  “Come  on!  We  must  go  and  see. 
\’ou  can  leave  the  machine,  I suppose?  Or  perhaps,”  he 
added,  “you’fl  better  not.  I can  go  alone.” 

Hut  Sir  Patricic  w.as  running  swiftly  beside  him. 

“The  ’plane's  all  right;  no  one  will  touch  it.  There 
goe.s  that  cry  again  ! I wonder  what’s  happening.  It 
sounds  like  a woman’s  voice.” 

Roger  Prentice  did  not  answer.  It  might  hav'e  been  a 
j)remonition  or  an  instinct,  but  suddenlv  there  flashed  upon 
liim  the  awful  conviction  that  it  w.as  iSlarv  calling  for  help, 
Marv  who  was  in  danger.  The  feeling  miglit  be  foolish, 
but  it  was  with  him  very  definitely,  lending  him  speed. 

■Suddenly  there  came  the  sound  of  a shot  and  another 
sharp  cry,  and  as  the  two  men  redoubled  their  efforts  they 
found  themselves  in  ,a  field  through  which  there  ran  a 
brook,  rippling  and  murmuring  musically. 

“Look,  sir!”  .Sir  Patrick  said  hoarsely.  “It  is  a woman. 
Don’t  you  .see  her  white  frock?  She’s  kneeling  or  crouch- 
ing down.” 

Hut  Roger  Prentice  almost  pushed  him  aside  as  he 
rushed  forward. 

“.Marv!  Mary!  I’m  here — I’m  here!”  he  called  almost 
shrilly. 

The  figure  huddled  on  the  ground  gave  a fresh  cry;  then, 
staggering  to  its  feet,  turned  vvdth  outstretched  hands  to 
greet  the  man  running  so  swiftly  towards  her. 

It  was  Marv . Her  face  wa.s  blanched ; her  hair  roughened. 
•Slve  tried  to  w.alk,  but  her  limbs  failed  her,  and  as  Roger 
Prentice  reached  her  she  fell  forward  limplv  into  his  arms. 

(To  be  ronchtded  in  out  neri.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cherrie. — YY/ur  position  is  unfortunate  in 
that  the  injury  to  your  eyesight  caused 
by  workinci-  in  a dim  corner  of  a sub-post- 
office  lighted  by  electricity  compels  you 
to  sever  your  social  and  business 
relationships,  which  no  doubt  had  no 
small  value.  But  the  position  is  not 
without  compensations.  You  tire  young, 

' and  witli  your  education  and  experience, 
together  witli  I he  considerable  sum  of 
money  you  liave  save'd,  you  may  looft 
upon  the  world  a.s  your  oyster.  Judging 
your  capabilities  from  )'our  letter,  we 
should  certainly  not  advise  vou  to  seek 
occupation  as  .a  ladv’s  companion,  a 
ship’s  stewardess,  or  a trained  nur.se, 
for  any  of  these  thin.gs  would  mean  the 
ca/ting  away  of  the  e.xperieiice  you  have 
had  in  a department  of  work  vvliich  is 
not  only  important  to  tlie  rommunitv  and 
interesting  and  pleasant  to  those  engaged 
in  it,  but  certain  of  continuous  expan- 
sion. If  that  experience,  owing  to  the 
cramped  conditions  yoLi  indicate,  is 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  your  liealth  in 
this  councry,  why  not  seek  to  exploit  it 
in  countries  that  have  no  such  draw'- 
baclcs — Canada,  for  example?  Y'ou  ask 
if  W'e  think  you  would  do  well  in 
Canada.  Our  answer  is  a derided 
■‘yes.”  And  if  you  want  information  as 
to  how  to  proceed,  what  remuneration 
women  receive  for  their  varied  work,  and 
similar  matters,  you  could  not  do  better 
ilian  consult  a lx>ok  just  published  under 
the  title  of  “Openings  for  Women  in 
f'ati.tida,”  by  Miss  Florence  B.  Low, 
which  \->ou  can  obtain  from  this  office, 
post-free,  for  two  shillings. 

Stem, A. — You  will  make  a mistake  if  you 
attempt  to  interfere,  in  anv  way,  with 
vour  brother’s  love  aff.nirs.  No  doubt  it 
is  a great  drawback  to  a girl  to  have 
hien  saved  from  all  kinds  of  housework 
fiv  a too-fond  mother  ; and  the  man  who 
marries  a woman  wdio  looks  down  on 
domestic  duties  as  below  her  dignltv  will 
soon  I'ue  his  action,  particularly  if  he 
has  been  brought  up  with  womanly 
w men.  But  you  will  not  make  matters 
better  by  trying  to  open  his  eyes  now. 
Y’ou  will  be  much  more  likely  to  quicken 
the  mischief,  and  alienate  yourself  from 
,a  household  in  which  you  might  at  some 
time  bo  helpful.  Your  con.solation  should 
be  that  almost  any  woman  who  truly 
cares  for  her  husband  can.  If  she  will, 
unless  she  has  stupid  notions,  become 
expert  in  housework.  Many  an  excel- 

I lent  vvife  has  been  utterly  incompeten' 

'■..1.'  ..  \\-l  no  cVi. 


Eire.n'e  Wilson. — We  think  you  und.-r- 
sttn’id  us,  and  we  understand  you  well 
enough  to  b'e  quite  frank  in  advice,  well 
if  we  must  be  Ir.ank  we  would  like  to  say 
that  you  really  do  not  honour  President 
Wilson  as  you  would  liice  to  honour  him, 
when  you  follow  in  detail  the  contro- 
versies which  are  hurtling  around  him  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
President  W’ilson  took  a conspicuous 
place,  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
place,  on  the  world’s  stage  at  a supreme 
crisis  in  history.  He  came  into  the 
turmoil  of  internation.al  politics  as  a 
student  of  international  jurisprudence, 
who  tried  to  base  his  recommendations 
on  broad  and  sound  principles.  The 
times  needed  such  a man,  standing  some- 
what apart  from  the  clash  of  conflicting 
interests.  The  work  he  did  is  historical 
in  the  biggest  sense,  and  it  will  be  judged 
by  the  world,  in  generations  to  come, 
calmly,  impartially,  on  its  merits  as  an 
attempt  in  world-guidance.  You  admire 
it  greatly.  But  now  look  at  the  other 
side,  where  your  attitude  towards  your 
hero  leaves  something  to  be'  desired. 
Before  President  Wilson’s  work  could  be 
completed,  for  international  complications 
always  take  a long  time  to  settle,  the 
American  Presidential  elections  came  in 
siglit.  At  once  Wilson’s  own  country 
lost  sight  of  the  true  p>osition,  in  the 
world  and  in  hi.story,  of  the  work  its 
President  had  been  trying  to  do,  and 
began  to  view  it,  and  use  it,  solely  in, 
rel.atlon  to  American  political  exigencies 
and  special  interests.  Like  .all 
party  politics,  which  everywhere  are 
live-sixths  undiluted  prejudice,  the  dis- 
cussion of  Wilsonian  aims  lost  all 
dignity.  But  that  does  not  touch  Presi- 
dent Wilson  himself  or  his  works  on  the 
world-stage.  Everybody  knows  that 
when  the  election  frenzy  has  pas.sed,  the 
realities  will  re-emerge,  and  what  is.  wise 
in  Wilson’s  work  will  endure  and  be 
fairly  judged,  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  mis-use  of  it  during  the 
dervish-dance  of  American  electioneering. 
Rut  what  is  your  attitude  as  a great 
admirer  of  the  mediating  Professor? 
Instead  of  waiting,  in  patience  and  faith, 
till  the  pother  of  election  dust  blows 
nwav,  vou  follow  eagerly  all  the  blows 
struci;  in  the  turmoil,  ready  to  applaud 
this  parrv  bv  one  of  Wilson’s  friends, 
or  to  lie  sliocked  by  the  biow  of  a stage- 
enemv.  Don’t  you  see  it  is  all  of  no 
account?  It  is  not  in  the  least  worth 
while  to  read  one  single  book  on  either 
side  written  to  provide  materials  for 
political  squabbling.  We  dO  not  wish  to 
help  you  to  waste  your  energy  in  any 
studv  of  President  Wilson  as  a moment- 
ary victim  of  electioneering.  Wait  for 
the  essentials  to  re-appear. 

.SilEi.L-SliOCK. — We  really  eannot  tell  you 
of  any  indoor  home  occupation  th.at  is 
suitable  for  anv  one  recovering  from 
shell-shock,  and  is  also  reasonably 
remunerative.  Very'  large  numbers  of 
people  of  both  sexes  are  always  on  the 
look-out  for  any  kind  of  work  that  may 
be  done  at  home.  A consequence  is  that 
payment  for  such  work  is  very  low.  The 
competition  for  the  work  lowers  the  price 
of  if.  Again,  work  suitable  for  shell- 
shock cases  would  have  to  be  simple  and 
must  not  invoU'e  any  strain  ; but  that  is 
just  the  kind  of  work  most  sought  after 
bv  the  workless.  The  ordinary  work, 
before  the  war,  of  the  .soldier  you  men- 
tion was  simple  and  unexacting,  and  if 
it  cannot  be  resumed  he  must  be  in  such 
a state  tliat  the  advice  of  a medical 
expert  should  be  taken  as  to  what  w'ork 
would  be  suitable.  Tlie  medical  board  of 
the  local  pension  service  should  be  able 
to  assist  with  usi-fi;l  siiEgislinns  and 
advice.  ‘ 


UOAN'D \. — Wv  suppiit-'  wi-  shall  most 
directly  anstver  ,,aUi  qu.'.-vuon  about 
accepting  an  appoirii.r,.  nt  in  Kenyaland 
if  we  s;iv  what  we  siu.iuld  do  if  we  were 
of  the  same  ago  as  yoursi  If,  and  situated 
as  w,^  imagine  you  to  be  situated  from 
the  informtition  in  your  letter.  Wi- 
should  take  the  offer,  with  only  one 
spasm  of  hesitation.  That  hesitation 
refers  only  to  the  likelihootl  of  “getting 
back  into  the  swim”  at  home,  if  life 
abroad  should  prove  uncongenial.  Kinds 
of  work  difler  very  much  in  ease  or  diffi- 
culty of  re-entry.  If  a man  is  very  well 
placed  at  home,  with  moderate  prospects 
of  advancement,  and  if  his  work  is  of 
such  a character  that  it  is  not  easily 
resumed  if  he  leaves  it,  then  he  should 
think  twice  before  going  abroad  after 
brisker  chances.  But  it  may  be  that  he 
feels  confident  he  would  he  welcomed 
back,  at  any  rate  without  loss  of  posi- 
tion. If  that  be  so,  then  heigh-o  for 
adventure  ! What  could  be  better?  Y’ou 
are  just  the  right  age  for  Over-seas 
experience.  The  financial  prospect  is  an 
improvement  on  your  pay  at  home.  If 
you  are  .alert  and  receptive  there  is  much 
strength  and  stimulation  in  travel,  and 
you  -never  know  what  opportunities  may 
arise  inviting  initiative  and  energy  to  use 
(hem  with  advantage.  Then  the  country 
to  which  you  arc  invited  has  a reason- 
ably good  climate.  It  will  not  break 
up  your  health,  unless  you  are  unwise 
or  careless.  Under  these  conditions  why 
should  you  not  adventure  forth,  and  try 
your  suitability  for  business  under 
arrangements  that  are  less  of  a routine 
than  they  arc  here?  Nothing  but  a trial 
can  really  settle  the  question  of  suit- 
ability, but  you  would  make  tlie  trial 
favourably  without  liability  to  loss. 
Other  Communications  Received  : — B.  A. 
(you  mis-read  the  reply ; unmarried 
women  have  to  pay  Income  'fax  if  their 
income  is  over  the  minimum,  which  has 
been  £120  a year  but  is  now  raised  to 
£160;  if  your  income  is  £46  a quarter, 
your  tax  appears  to  have  been  under- 
charged, but  it  will  be  less  next  year  ; in 
the  case  of  a married  woman,  her  income 
is  taxed  jointly  with  her  husband’s,  so 
that  she  pays  tax  on  it  whether  it  is 
below  the  minimum  or  not). — Ella 
(many  thanks  for  your  post-cards ; our 
readers’  opinions  are  always  helpful  to 
us).— T.  P.  (tile  four  biggest  coal-pro- 
ducing counties  arc  Durham,  Y’orkshire, 
Glamorganshire,  and  J.anc.is'nire,  which 
each  produce  over  20,000,000  tons 
.annually  ; counties  producing  over 
10,000,000  tons  annually  are  Derbyshire, 
Northumberland,  Staffordshire,  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  Nottinghamshire). — 
M.O.  (write  to  the  secretary,  Guildford 
Street,  W.C.). — C.  H.  'J'.  (the  name  that 
ought  to  be  the  longest  on  record  if  it 
is  not  Is  Don  Juan  Nepomuceno  de 
Huriona.gonatotorec.-igagenzccecha,  who 
was  an  employee  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment .at  Yladrid  in  1807,  but  we  have 
seen  longer  words  in  (jerman  and  Sans- 
krit : tlie  longest  place-name  perhaps  is 
Drinitaidhorickhilllchattan,  in  the  Isle  of 
Mull,  Argleshire). — More?- (you  will  find 
all  the  information  you  v\*ant  in  the 
article  on  the  subject  in  the  “Encyclo- 
paidi.a  Britannica”).  — Admirer  (“T'he 
House  of  the  Apostles,”  and  “The 
Mystery  of  Black  Pit”  can  both  be 
obt.ained  in  the  “Family  Story-Teller” 
series,  pwst-ffee  one-and-threepence  each 
from  the  publisher). — MyRTi.E,  T.  T.  T., 
and  H.  S.  (no). — Bf.ntai.i.  (Bank  of 
England  notes  are  Issued  for  sums  of  £5, 
£10,  £20,^;50,  £100,  £200,  £500,  u'nd 
£1,000 ; the  £l'  and  'lOs.  notes  are 
Treasury  notes). — S.  T.  (it  is  notifi- 
•■ihli-  in  cerl.iin  circumstances;  your 
duct  or  will  advise  you). 
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FOR  REMEMBRANCE. 

(Armistice  Day,  November  Hth,  1918.) 


Two  summers  bave  shed  their  sun- 
shine. 

Two  winters  have  laid  their  snow 
On  the  graves  of  the  fallen  heroes. 
Where  whispering  grasses  p-ow. 
Since  the  war-dark  skies  were  rifted. 
And  the  shell-fire  ceased — and  still 
As  shores  when  the  storm  has  lifted , 
Lie  valley,  and  wood,  and  hill. 

But  ever  the  heart  of  England 
Goes  out  o’er  the  gray,  gray  sea 
To  those  fields  where  her  sons  lie 
sleeping, 

Who  died  for  her  Liberty. 

Kind  flowers — God’s  Love  reveal- 
ing— 

And  the  grass  with  its  faithful 
green 

Have  covered  with  robe  of  healing 
The  scars  of  the  battle-scene. 

Before  her  Dead  in  homage' 

Bows  the  Soul  of  England,  mute, 
While  the  world's  wheels  stop — for  a 
moment 

The  Empire  stands  at  salute. 


To  their  Shrine,  with  proud  elation. 

In  Remembrance  of  the  Day 
When  the  guns  were  hushed,  the 
Nation 

Brings  wreaths  ot  laurel  and  bay. 
.And  the  soul-felt  prayers  of  England 
Go  up  to  the  Heart  of  Christ  " 
With  the  names,  forever  sacred, 

Of  those  who  were  sacrificed. 
.And  Memory,  unfor.saking, 

. Veiling  her  secret  tears. 

With  a heart  that  hides  its  breaking, 
Keeps  watch  through  the  patient 
years. 

True  to  the  high  ideal 

Of  that  “Peace”  which  lit  their 
soul. 

They  passed  from  the  fields  of  an- 
guish 

At  the  call  of  God  to  Life’s  Goal. 
And  while  England  lives  shall  the 
splendour 

Of  their  Victory  honoured  be. 
Who  lie  in  supreme  surrender 

In  “God’s  Acre”  across  the  sea. 

Editii/s  Jenkinson. 


SERMONS  IN  ^STONES. 

Shakespere  has  not  been  dead  much  more  than  300  years, 
and  vet  we  know  little  about  him.  His  personal  character  is 
largely  a problem ; the  man  himself  is  hidden  behind  the 
n-omions  of  his  genius;  he  drops  Ids  self-hood  for  the  time 
and  becomes  the  various  characters  of  his  plays.  He  veils 
his  own  personality  behind  his  poetic  sympathy.  He  accepts 
the  universe,  and  mirrors  every  aspect  of  human  nature  in 
his  art.  Warwickshire  was  his  natural  environment,  and 
London  the  scene  of  his  dramatic  life.  Hi's  native  county 
has  been  calSed  “The  heart  of  England.”  His  inH:imate 
knowledge  of  country  life  and  his  tender  love  of  wild  flowers 
wa.s  gained  andd  its  peaceful  scenery.  He  extols  the  heal- 
ing, restoring,  calming  influences  of  nature.  In  “As  \ou 
Like  it”  he  transports  the  men  and  women  away  from  the 
turmoil  and  Jealousies  and  meannes.ses  of  the  Court  into. the 
spaclou.s  forest,  beneath  the  greenwood  tree ; and  m the 
presence  of  nature’s  peace  and  beauty  old  animosities  are 
healed,  friendships  restored,  and  wounded  hearts  made 
whole.  He  is  at  once  the  poet  of  nature  and  of  humanity. 
Once  a year  he,  weint  home  and  breatbed  the  fresh  air ; and 
when  he  had  made  a lortune  it  was  at  Stratford  he  bought 
an  estate  and  lived  a few  peaceful  vears  before  his  death. 

I'he  banished  Duke  and  his  foresters  led  a pleasant  life  in 
.^rden.  They  discovered  that  there  were  counsellors  who  did 
not  flatter  them,  who  feelingly  persuaded  them  of  what  they 
were  made.  They  came  to  ju.st  conclusions  with  regard  to 
their  fortune.  Sweet  were  the  uses  of  adversity — 

"And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books -in  the-  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

Sermons  in  stones — the  ordinary  stones  that  lay  about 
them.  These  t^’ero  full  of  instruction  to  minds  prepared  to 
receive  it.  Consider  the  case  of  the  rocks,  cut  through  to 
make  a railway.  1 hey  are  not  all  alike ; the  geologist  finds 
specific  differences  of  colour  and  composition.  Some  are  in 
ffreat  blocks,  say  of  red  sandstone.  Others  are  yellowish  or 
gray.  Then  there  are  great  masses  of  chalk  and  flint 
'evidently  left  by  the  tides;  and  strangely  contorted  rocks 
which  have  been  exposed  to  fire.  Lastly  there  are.  those 
which  betrav  evidences  of  ice,  having  floated  from  higher 
latitudes  till  they  rested  in  huge  boulders  on  peaks  or 
prominent  places,  'i'he  prophetic  soul  of  Shakespere  saw 
into  the  future,  anticipating  the  time  when  the  story  of  the 
earth  would  be  told,  and  the  veil  lifted  from  ihe  remote  past. 
Little  did  the  foresters  know  of  these  marvels,  which  tell  us 
how  the  earth  was  made,  Avhat  strange 'and  wonderful  plants 
and  animals  lived  on  it  in  past  ages,  long  before  there  were 
human  beings  to  speculate  about  creation. 

.•\  piece  of  clialk,  for  instance,  is  a microcosm  of  singular 
charm  ; it  tells  us  of  a time  when  millions  of  tiny  creatures 
left  their  shells  to  iiuikl  up  the  Downs— great  chalk  hills 
which  command  our  veneration  as  wonderful  displays  of 
cosmic  energy.  Rut  we  have  m-t  to  go  far  to  discover 
wonderful  things;  the  rounded  stones  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
Ivinrf  in  the  bed  of  a stream,  will  tell  u.s  something  of  their 


history.  They  have  been  made  round  and  smooth  by 
continual  rubbing  against  each  other,  as  they  have  rolled  up 
and  down  day  after  day  and  3'car  after  year.  We  can  see 
clearly  that  water  has  done  it  all ; moving  water,  flowing  and 
dashing,  has  been  busy  all  the  time,  working  away  till  the 
corners  have  all  been  rubbed  off  them.  Here  at  last  they  lie, 
now  in  some  bank  or  cliff  or  quarrv,  to  show  that  they  were 
once  part  of  a sea-shore  or  river-bed. 

There  is  a passage  in  the  Gospel  which  declares  that  if 
the  children  were  to  hold  their  peace,  “the  very  .stones  would 
cry  out.”  That  is  what  the  buried  cities  of  the  world  are 
doing.  Palmyra,  Tadmor,'  Luxor,  and  many  more  ruins 
proclaim  the  vanit}'  of  human  wishes;  they  tell  of 
magnificence  brought  to  nothing,  of  greatness  levelled  in  the 
dust.  Where  are  the  kings  and  their  courtiers,  the  lords  and 
ladies  that  once  inhabited  these  palaces,  and  dwelt  in  idleness 
and  luxury  therein?  They  are  gone,  all  gone.  We  have 
lived  to  see  a modern  version  of  this  oblivion  which  has 
befallen  the  great  ones  of  history.  Tsars  and  Kaisers,  with 
their  parasites,  have  disappeared ; they  have  gone  like  a 
dream. 

The  Sphinx  gazes  across  the  Lybian  desert,  and  the 
Pyramids  stand  as  proof  that  engineering  was  understood 
and  practised  fifty  centuries  ago  in  Egypt — now  one. of  the 
most  depressed  of  countries.  Bedouin  tribes  now  wander 
amongst  these  and  other  relics  of  departed  greatness.  Large 
stones,  weighing  nearly  two  tons,  form  the  apex  of  these 
structures,  thirty-two  feet  acros.s  at  the  top.  But  the.se 
are  easily  outdone  by  the  cities  which  were  overwhelmed  by. 
the  molten  lava  which  flowed  down  the  sides  of  Vesuvius, 
some  forty  centuries  ago.  Entering  by  the  Appian  Way, 
Pompeii  appears- as  it  was  before  the  excavations  began;  in 
fact  the  city  is  seen  in  its  undress,  as  it  was  on  the  day  the 
catastrophe  occurred.  A narrow  street  of  marble  tombs 
meets  the  eye,  the  inscriptions  as  fresh  as  when  they  were 
executed.  A sentry-box  stands  here,  in  which  the  skeleton 
of  a soldier  on  duty  was  found  with  a lamp  in  his  hand. 
Taverns,  coffee-houses,  stepping-stones,  are  all  hei'e;  here 
too  a surgeon’s  hou.se,  in  the  operation-room  of  which 
instruments  were  found  which  had  been  in  use. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  Arden.  There  is  a forest  within  reach 
of  every  man,  a solitude  in  which  nature  sits  like  a friend 
from  whose  face  the  veil  has  been  withdrawn,  and  whose 
strange  utterance  has  been  exchanged  for  familiar  speech. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  libraries  are  full  of  books  which  have 
much  to  say  about  the  delights  of  Arden,  its  enchanting 
scenery,  the  music  of  its  hrook.s,  the  refreshing  repose  of  its 
recesses,  the  noble  company  that  frequent  it.  All  the  greater 
poets  have  been  there,  and  their  lines  have  caught  the 
magical  radiance  of  the  sky.  Shelley,  with  his  Skylark  and 
his  illuminated  Cloud;  Coleridge,  with  his  Ancient  Mariner, 
“held  by  his  glittering  eye”;  Wordsworth,  with  his  dancing 
daffodiCs;  and  Michael,  Lucy,  and  the  rest,  with  g(entle 
Cowper,  a tame  hare  in  hi.s  arms,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  making 
tea.  Many  prose  writers  also  show  the  same  familiarity 
with  a country  in  which  they  found  whatever  was  sweetest 
and  best  in  life. 

The  sense  of  freedom  hints  at  the  olfence  which  makes  the 
dwellers  in  Arden  outlaws.  'I'hey  have  abjured  smug 
respectability,  they  have  revolted  against  the  world’s  rule, 
and  the  world  has  cast  them  out.  They  have  outraged 
conventional  usage,  that  carefull\'-  devised  system  by  which 
small  natures  attempt  to  bring  down  great  ones  to  their  own 
dimensions;  they  have  scandalised  the  orthodoxy  which  has 
lost  the  music  of  its  morning,  and  marvels  that  the  world  no 
longer  listens ; they  have  scorned  to  compromise  with 
untruth,  to  go  with  the  crowd,  to  speak  when  they  ought  to 
keep  silent  and  to  keep  silent  when  they  ought  to  speak. 
Dante  and  Milton,  Bunyan  and  Wesley,  found  there  a refuge 
from  the  Phili.stinism  of  a world  that  often  hates  its  children 
in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  give  it  light.  Without  haste 
and  without  rest  thev  pursued  their  tasks,  secure  in  their 
calm  reposeful  life — like  the  silent  spreading  of  the  tree,  the 
steady  burning  of  (he  star,  the  noiseless  flow  of  the  river. 
It  is  the  Sabbatic  rest;  the  hush  at  noonday  and  at  even  is 
itself  an  unspoken  prayer.  Emerson  states  the  matter  in 
his  own  way — 

"When  I am  strelcJied  beneath  the  pines. 

When  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 

1 laugh  at  the  lore  and  Ihe^ride  of  man. 

At  the  sophist  schools  and  Ihe  learned  clan ; 

For  what  are  they  all,  in.  their  high  conceit. 

When  man  m the  bush  luith  God  may  meet^" 


FAMILY  HIM'lALD. 


Potatoes  in  Greenland  do  not  grow 
larger  than  an  ordinary  marble. 

« • • 

Kggs  of  different  .species  of  birds  greatly 
differ  in  shape,  but  the  yollts  are  invari- 
ablv  spherical. 

* 

The  school  children  of  .Sweden,  imdcr 
the  direction  of  their  teachers,  plant  about 

6,000  trees  cacii  year. 

* * * 

The  production  of  electric  lantps  in  the 
Uttited  States  no\v  approximates 
130,000,000  tinnually,  or  about  one  for 
every  inhabitant  of  the  couinrv. 

* * * ' 

Sumatra  in  1918  imported  886,335  pounds 
of  “second-hand”  newspapers.  Tito  equator 
runs  through  the  isltmd  ;ind  llte  papers  are 
used  as  parasols  for  tender  rubber  and 
sugar  cane  shoots. 

* * ■* 

A Jack  Tar  went  into  a foreign  church, 
where  he  heard  some  one  uttering  these 
words: — Ah!  mihi,  beaie  Martini.  On 
giving  an  account  of  his  adventures.  Jack 
interpreted  the  phrase  as  sounding  lilte, 
“All  my  eye  and  Hetty  Martin.”  Hence 
the  well-known  saving. 

* -s-  * 

THIi  TIGRIS. 

From  Hagdnd  to  tlie  sea,  a distance  of 
more  tliait  600  ntiU's,  the  I igris  is 
navigable  for  any  botit  not  drawing  more 
titan  about  eight  feet.  In  winter  there  is 
plenty  of  water,  bur  during  The  long  sum- 
mer droifght  it  shrinks  .alarmingly.  River 
steamers  go  up  to  Bagdad,  though  tiiey 
often  ri!n  aground  on  tlie  shifting  banics, 
rem.aining  there  until  thev  are  towed  off. 

REMARKABLE  TEST  OF  SKILL. 

.'\n  expert  workman  in  one  of  the  great 
needle  factories,  in  a test  of  skill,  is'said 
to  have  performed  one  of  the  most 
delicate  feats  imaginable.  He.  took  a 
common  sewing  needle  of  medium  size, 
an  inch  and  iive-eighths  in  length,  and 
drilled  a hole  through  its  entire  length 
from  eye  to  point,  the  opening  being  just 
large  enough  to  permit  of  the  passage  of 
a very  fine  hair. 

* « * 

A HA.WK  IN  LONDON. 

A peregrine  falcon  recently  made  a raid 
on  the  pigeons  at  St.  PauFs  Cathedral. 
A pair  of  these  comparatively  rare  hauks 
that  usually  h.'uint  desolate  parts  of 
the  coast  have  been  located  near  Bromley, 
Kent.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  pair  that 
has  begun  to  pay  visits  to  London,  where 
the  unsuspecting  pigeons  fall  an  easy  prey. 
Naturalists  eslimale  that  a peregrine  falls 
on  its  victim  at  150  miles  an  hour,  and 
uses  its  projecting  breastbone  to  brealc  its 
prey’s  back,  at  the  same  time  ripping  it 
w'ith  the  dagger-like  hind  talon  in  each 
foot. 

* * * . 

WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

;\  stray  paragraph  on  “Wars  of  the 
United  Slates”  enumerates  nineteen  wai'S. 
Ten  of  these  were  conflicts  witlj  Indian 
tribes,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
probably  the  Blade  Hawk  war  and  the 
Seminole  war.  If  these  are  called  wars, 
an  elevenilT  might  be  added — the  Modoc 
war  of  1873.  The  important  wars  on  the 
list  are  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  war 
of  1812,  the  Mexican  war,  the  civil  war, 
the  Spanish  war,  ihe  war  with  Germany. 
The  minor  conflicts  included  in  the  list 
.ire:  the  w.'ir  with  France,  1798;  tffe  war 
with  1 ripoli,  1803  ; the  Philippine  war, 
1399, 


WHERE  THE  ARK  WAS  MOORED? 

Ihe  Desert  do  Carlitte,  , in  the 
Pyrenees,  close  on  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  contains  as  many  as  sixtv  lakes 
of  varying  sizes.  According  lo  local 
tradition,  ihese  were  lelt  .at  the  time  of  Lite 
Mood.  When  the  waters  subsided,  it  is 
.said,  Xoah  and  his  family  landed'  on  the 
Buy  de  Prigue,  one  of  the  highest  peaks 
in  the  district.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this 
tradition,  travellers  are  shown  an  iron  ring 
to  whicli,  the  peasants  declare,  the  ark  w.as 
moored  when  the  landing  w as  effected. 

■It  * 

THE  BLUE  BIRD. 

Till.'  ('.allforninn  Blue  Bird  is  a delight- 
ful creature,  a little  bigger  ilian  a king- 
fisher, and  witli  feathers  of  .a  glorious  blue. 
.'\nd  if  congenial  surroundings  malte  f,>r 
happiness,  the  Blue  Bird  h.is  indued  little 
of  w'hich  to  complain.  It  lives  in  a eliniate 
as  near  perfert  as  possible— truly  a land  of 
sunshine  and  flowers.  .Among  its  com- 
panions are  humming  birds — iin\,  bright- 
coloured,  timid  things,  with  long,  long  tails, 
which  thev  burv  deep  into  tlie  blossoms, 
hoping,  perhaps,  for  llieir  part,  lo  find 

happiness  hidden  therein. 

■it  * » 

A VAIN  MAN. 

In  ills  new  liook  of  reminiscences, 
Sir  Algc'iaion  W'est  tells  an  interesting 

ghost  story  about  Sir  Henry  Tavlor,  ri  dis- 
tinguished Colonial  Office  official  in  his 
lime.  Sir  Henry,  “a  vain  man,”  was 
so  pleased  by  the  scarlet  Doctor’s  robes 
which  Iiad  been  bestowed'  on  him  bv  the' 
Universitv  of  Oxford  th.ar  he  used  to  wear 
them  at  his  own  dinner-table.  .Apparently, 
says  Sir  Algernon^  AA’est,  tiiis  amiable 

vanity  persists  in  his  after-life,  for  years 
after  liis  death  a resident  in  the  house  at 
Bournemouth  wliere  Sir  Henrv  had  lived 
and  died  “saw  in  the  passage  a m:m  in  a 
scarlet  robe  disappear  through  a door.” 

■*■  *■  •»  ' 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  QUAIL. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  no  bird  is  better 
known  than  the  quail,  from  the  Spanisli 
littoral  to  the  Arabian  hillsides.  Twice  a 
year  he  passes  over  the  groat  inland  sea, 
northward  in  spring  and  sotithwnrd  in 
September  and  October.  His  coming  is 
quite  a festival,  and  many  an  out.standing 
bill  and  many  a peasant’s  overdue  rent  is 
paid  at  his  expense.  When  he  goes  north- 
ward in  May  to  his  nesting-place  in  Middle 
Europe  the  sandy  Italian  sea  beaches  are 
lined  in  the  line  of  his  fliglu  with  fine 
netting  loosely  held  up  bv  stakes,  and  the 
unhappy  little  quails,  flying  low  over  the 
sen,  plunge  into  these,  and  are  securely 
held  by  the  falling  meshes.  No  fewer  than 

17.000  have  iieen  received  in  Rome  in  one 
day,  and  in  the  isle  of  Dapri,  near  Naples, 

160.000  are  sometimes  taken  in  a season. 

* « ■* 

THE  OYSTER  TREE. 

On  a brrmcli  of  the  .main  river  of 
Tumbez  in  Peru  the  oysters  present  fi 
singular  appeai'ance.  The  river  is  so  lined 
with  trees  and  underbrush  that  the  growth 
nearly  excludes  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
branches  that  grow  downward  at  high  tide 
are  covered  by  the  flood.  Thousands  of 
oysters  then  attach  themselves  to  the  limbs, 
and  at  low  tide  they  are  suspended  several 
feet  above  the  water.  A traveller  states 
that  he  picked  two  boat-loads  'of  the  marine 
“fruit,”  which,  though  small,  were  of  ex- 
cellent flavour.  A similar  plienomenon 
can  be  seen  on  the  Island  ol  Jekyl  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Altamaha  River  in  Georgia. 
.Sour  orange  trees  grow  on  the  margin  of 
the  island,  and  the  branches  that  dip  into 
the  river  acquire  O'ysters  in  the  manner 
described  above  ; to  add  to  the  curiosity, 
the  upright  branches  of  the  tree  frequently 
bear  llieir  naUiial  fruit  while  those  below 
are  ro\-(*i-ed  with  oyetprs. 


DEMAND  FOR  PLATINUM. 

1 he  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
pl.atinum  during  the  past  few  veaies  had  led 
many  investigators  to  .seelt  substitutes  for 
it.  I he  search  has  been  partly  successful. 
Platinum — clad  nickel — steel  wire  is  be- 
ginning to  dispi.ice  [ilatinuni  wire  in 
incandescent  lights;  wires  of  nickel  alIo\  s 
are  now  used  in  mtiking  the  cheaper  gr.adi  s- 
of  artificial  teotli  ; asbestos  threads  art- 
taking  tlie  place  of  platinum  wire  in  g;is 
mantles  ; and  fused  quartz  ware  has  come 
into  general  iiso  in  chemical  laboratories 
in  the  place  of  plaPiiuim  utensils.  Yet  the 
introduction  ol  ihesc  subslilutes  has  nc>t 
affected  the  price  ol  platinum  ; the  demantl 
for  Ihe  metal  seem-;  to  luivi-  .steadily  in- 
creased in  s[)ite  of  ih-'m. 

* * *■ 

DESERT  WATERWORKS. 

In  the  l.ig  de  .-■rl  of  Chile  there  is  :i 
considerable  amnuiH  of  Inackish  water, 
but  no  water  that  either  human  beings  or 
stock  ran  dilnic.  Science,  Iiowever,  has 
tome  lo  the  aid  of  this  rainless  section  of 
the  country  in  the  form  of  an  ingenious 
desert  waterworks,  consisting  of  a series  of 
frames  containing  20,000  square  feet  of 
glass,  d'he  panes  of  glass  m'e  arranged  in 
the  slinpe  ol  a \',  and  under  each  pane  is 
a shallow  jian  containing  brackish  water. 

I he  he.'it  ol  the  sun  evaporates  the  water, 
which  condenses  upon  the  sdoping  glass 
and,  made  pure  hv  this  0|ieration,  it  runs 
down  into  little  eittiimels  at  iht'  bottom  of 
the  \ , and  is  carried  a wav  inln  tlie  main 
ran.'il.  It  is  said  tli.'it  nearl\-  a thousand 
gallons  of  fresh  w;iter  is  enllecled  dail\' 
by  this  means. 

tc  » * 

THE  MAYFLOWER’S  FLAG. 

During  the  prepartiiion-.  for  the 
celebrating  of  tlie  rec(  nt  tercenti  narv  of  tlu' 
sailing  ol  the  Pilgrims  it  was  discoi’ei'ed 
that  the  painting  of  the  Mayltoiver  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  depicts  the  ship  fly- 
ing the  modern  Union  Jack.  The  pi'csent 
Union  Jtick  didi  not  come  into  cxistenec- 
until  1801,  at  the  time  of  the  union  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  w’nen  tlie  cross 
of  .St.  Patrick  was  added  to  the  Briiish 
flag.  In  many  ways  the  sailing  of  tlic 
Mayllower  -was  an  event  in  Engkmd's  his- 
tory, but  liow  different  that  hisior\  would 
have  lieen  hatl  thi-  example  of  the  I’ilgrims 
been  followed  bv  certain  other  men  who 
had  made  tip  their  minds  to  join  William 
Brewster  and  his  companions  ! Wearied 
bv'  ci\'il  and  religious  strife  in  England, 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden  werC' 
preparipg  to  set  out  for  America,  when 
.Vrchbishop  Laud  procured  an  order  from 
Cliarles  1.  forbidding  tliem  to  leave.  That 
proclamation  of  Mav  1st,  1638,  derl.'ired 
that  the  king,  being  informed  llitit  iiianv 
persons  went  yearly  to  New  England  to 
escape  ecclesiastical  authority,  ordered  that 
no  One  should  henceforth,  pass  without  a 
license  and  a testimonial  of  conformity 
from  the  minister  of  his  parish.  It  was 
this  same  diaries  1.  who,  in  1634,  issued 
another  proclamation  forbidding  any  but 
royal  ships  to  fly  the  Union  Jack — the  old 
flag  of  the  English  and  .Scottish  crosses. 
Queen  Anne,  in  1707,  ordered  merchant 
ships  to  fly  a red  flag  with  the  Union  Jack' 
in  a canton  at  the  upper  corner  thereof. 
This  is  the  British  red  ensign,  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar  in  our  harbours. 
Originally  the  name  “jack”  was  given  to 
the  small  upright  spar  in  the  ship's  bows 
from  which  the  flag  was  flown  when  going 
into  action.  Gradually  the  term  came  to 
be  applied  to  any  flag  of  noble  size  that 
had  the  cross  of  St.  George  next  to  the 
staff.  The  Union  Jack  with  the  crosses  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Andrew  supplanted  ihi- 
St.  George’s  jack  on  the  accessmii  of 
James  I.,  when  the  crown  of  Scotland  v.-;is 
united  with  that  of  EnMand. 
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When  may  an  army  be  said  to  be  dis- 
membered?— When  its  soldiers  are  all  in 
quarters. 

* » » 

Counsel  : “I’m  sorry  I couldn’t  do  moye 
for  vou.”  Convicted  client  : “Don’t  men- 
tion it,  guvnor;  ain’t  five  years  enough 

* * * 

man  I met  yesterday  didi  not  look 
particular!}’  intelligent,  and  yet  he  told  me 
I'.c  makes  his  living  by  fiis  pen.’’  “So  ho 
does;  he  raises  sheep.’’ 

* * » 

Lady  of  the  house  : “What  are  you  doing 
there?"  Tramp,  witli  dignity;  “Madam, 
i did  intend  to  request  somethin’  to  eat, 
but  all  1 ask  now  is  that,  in  the  interests 
of  humanity,  you'll  feed  that  dog.” 

* * * 

Caller;  “Is  your  father  at  home?” 
Little  daughter:  “What  is  youty  name, 
please?”  Caller:  “Just  tell  him  ft  is  his 
old  friend  Bill.”  Little  daughter;  “Then 
( know  he  ain’t  at  home.  I heard  him  tell 
mamm.a  if  any  bill  came  he  wasn’t  at 
homo.” 

* ♦ 

Inquiring  son  : “Papa,  what  is  reason.” 
Fond  parent;  ‘‘Reason,  rny  boy,  is  that 
which  enables  a man  to  determine  wl\at  is 
right.”  inquiring  son;  “And  what  is 
instinct?”  Fond  parent;  “Instinct  is  that 
. which  tells  a woman  she  is  /ight  whether 
she  is  or  not.” 

■*•*■*• 

Wife,  who  is  very  fond  of  her  first  baby  : 
“The  landlord  was  here  to-day.  I gave 
him  the  five  pounds  and  showed  him  the 
babv.”  Husband;  who  was  kept  awake  last 
ttight  : “It  would  have  been  much  better 
il  you’d  given  him  the  baby  and  showed 

him  the  five  pounds.” 

» * * 

A Highlander  with  bagpipes  commenced 
playing  outside  Mr.  Browne’s  house,  all 
the  while  walking  up  and  down.  “Why 
does  he  keep  on  walking  up  and  down?” 
asked  Willie  Browne.  “Oh,”  said  his 
fathci , “I  expect  it’s  to  stop  me  from 
getting  his  range  with  this  ink-pot.” 

“ •*  * * 

A bright  ten-years-old  girl,  whose  father 
was  addicted  to  amateur  photography, 
.-lUended  .a  trial  at  court  the  other  day  for 
the  first  time.  This  was  her  account  of  the 
judge’s  charge — “The  judge  made  a long 
speech  to  the  jury  of  twelve  men,  and  then 
s."nt  them  off  into  a little  dark  room  to 
diivclop.  ” 

“You,”  sighed 
“v/ould  find  v'our 


* ■» 

the  rejected  lover, 
name  written  in  im- 
perishable characters  on  my  heart  could 
vou  but  look.”  “So?”  murmured  the  fair 
vrAtng  girl,  who  was  aware  of  the  fact 
tiiat  the  swain  had  been  flirting  at  the  sea- 
. dft  for  something  like  ten  years.  “So? 
'then  you  must  have  a heart  like  a local 
directorv  i)V  this  lime.” 

* *■  * 

A wotiian  famous  locally  for  her  ducks 
'-.old  one  to  Bliggs,  her  neighbour.  But  it 
proved  particuLirly  tough,  amt  tis  Bliggs 
■iiad  paid  a big  price  for  the  bird,  he  called 
<>ii  the  vendor  without  delay.  “What  do 
vou  mean  by  imposing  such  a duck  upon 
nie,  one  of  your  oldest  neighbours?”  he 
inquired.  ‘AVhy,  was  there  anything 
■..rong  with  it?”'  “Wrong,  it  wasn’t  goo<l 
,it  all  I”  “Well,  it  ought  to  have  been,” 
replied  the  d.ame.  “It  won  the  first  priw 
at  .'t  poultry  .show  for  * Icveti  years  in 
succession  1 ” 


A Oifncult  Mission.—Submission. 

9 » -> 

ISoothiDg. — “Has  your  husband  a good 
ear  for  inusic?”  “I’m  afraid  not.  He 
seems  to  think  everything  he  hears  played 
in  church  is  a lullaby.,” 

9 * * 

flesouircefut. — Uncle  : “Your  writing  is 
shocking  for.  your  age,  Benjamin  ! What- 
ever shall  you  do  when  you  grow  up?” 
A'lodcrn  nephew  : “Use  a typewriter, 

uncle.” 

9 « * 

Important  Medical  Ques*y.  — Young 
lady,  telephoning : “Oh,  doctor,  I forgot 
to  ask  you  about  that  eye-medicine  you 
gave  me.”  Doctor;  ‘‘Well?”  voung 
ladv  : “Do  1 drop  it  in  my  eyes  before  or 
after  meals?” 

* 9 » 

Toe  Usual  Way. — .An  unreasonable  and 
rather  misanthropic  acquaintance  remarks 
that  he  has  olten  heard  the  proverb,  “.A 
friend  in  need  is  a friend  indeed,”  but  he 
can’t  see  where  the  truth  comes  , in.  He 
has  a. friend  ill  need  wlro  is  always  borrow- 
ing money  from  him. 

* * * 

THE  LESSER  EVIL. 

The  m.atrimonial  problem  presented 
itself  to  a young  lady  who  had  reached  a 
marriageable  age.  “Jeanie,”  said  her 
father,  “it’s  a solemn  thing  to  get 
married.”  “1  ken  that,  father,”  said' the 
sensible  lass;  ‘‘but  it’s  a great  deal 
solemncr  to  be  single.” 

9 9 » 

UilSDER  SUSPSCIOM. 

.Several  inember.s  of  a women’s  club 
were  chatting  with  a little  daughter  of 
their  hostess.  “I  suppose  you  are  a great 
help  to  vour  mamma?”  said  one.  “Oh, 
yes,”  replied  the  little  miss,  “and  so  i.s 
Ethel  ; but  it  is  my  turn  to  count  the  sixiops 
to-day  after  the  company  has  gone.” 
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NOT  KNOWN. 

The  first  thing  you  do,”  said  an 
employer  to  a new  young  man  who  had 
been  engaged  as  a salesman,  “is  to  go  into 
the  back  office  and  take  that  desk  the  other 
man  used,  and  see  il  you  can  get  some 
order  out  of  chaos.”  An  hour  later,  the 
enthusiastic  voung  man  appeared  and 
diffidently  reported  : “Mr.  Kimphlet,  I am 
sorry,  but  I have  looked  all  through  the 
card-index  and  the  telephone  directory,  and 
1 can’t  find  the  address  of  Mr.  Chaos  to 
solicit  that  order  from  him.” 
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A SURPRISING  REPLY. 

Kathleen  had  proved  to  be  all  that  a 
servant  should  be  in  regard  lo  her  duties ; 
but  unfortunately  her  energies  never 
seemed  to  extend  to  keeping  her  face  clean. 
Her  mistress  desired  to  tell  her  to  wash 
it,  but  unwilling  to  offend  a valued  servant 
she  tried  to  be  diplomatic.  “Do  you  know, 
Kathleen,”  she  remarked  in  a confidenti£jl 
manner,  “that  if  you  wash  your  face  m hot 
soapy  water  it  will  make  you  beautiful?^ 
“Sure,  an’  it’s  a wonder  ye  niver  thried  it 
yesself,  ma’am!”  was  Kathleen’s  answer. 
* * * 

ONLY  THAT! 

.A  commercial  fr-nveller,  staying  at  a 
country  hostelry,  was  interviewing  the  old 
farmer  in  the  stable  yard.  While  they 
were  talking,  one  of  the  farm-hands  passed’. 
The  business  man  looked  at  him.  “I  see 
that  chap  of  yours  has  lost  an  ear,”  he 
remarked.  “ ’E  ’as,”  replied  the  farmei, 
laconicallW  “.Accident,  I suppose?” 
“Non,  it  weren’t  an  accident.”  “Fight, 
then?”  “Noa,  it  weren’t  a fight.”  ‘‘Then 
how  on  earth  did  he  lose  it?”  the  farmer 
spat  out  the  end  of  the  straw  he  had  been 
chewing.  “ ’E  just  ’ad  .'ui  argcynient," 
he  remark!  d stolidly 


A REPUTATION  TO  SUSTAIN. 

“Is  this  the  ne'cvspaper  office?”  in- 

quired Mr.  Titmouse.  “It  is,”  responded 
the  editor.  “Didn’t  this  paper  say  I w.is 
a scoundrel?”  “It  did  not.”  “W'ell,  some 

paper  said  it.”  “Possibly  it  was  our  con- 
temporary down  the  street,”  suggested  the 
editor.  “This  paper  never  prints  stale 

news.” 

9 9 9 

AN  ABRUPT  CONCLUSION. 

A little  boy  had  laboured  long  at  the 
task  of  writing  an  original  story.  He  had 
written  “Once  upon  a time  a man  came  to 
a town  with  a bear  in  a cage.  The  little 
boys  in  the  town  threw  stones  at  the  bear. 
The  man  grew  v'erv  angry,  and  said,  ‘If 
you  don’t  stop  throwing  stones  at  my  hca'r 
I ‘il  open  the  door  of  his  c.-ige  and  he’ll  come 
out  and  eat  you  up!’  ” The  little  boy, 
growing  tired,  finished  his  storv  as  follows  : • 
“.And  so  they  did,  and  the  man  did,  and 
the  bear  did  !” 

» » * 

ELUSIVE  ANSVfERS. 

The  sanitary  inspector  knocked  sharply 
at  the  door,  and  it  was  opened.  “How 
many  people  live  here?”  he  asked.  “No- 
body lives  here,”  answered  the  daughter  of 
the  house.  “We’re  only  staying  for  a 
short  time.”  “But  how  many  are  here?” 
“I’m  here.  Father’s  gone  for  a walk,  and 

mother  is ” “.Stop,  stop!”  exrlrdmed 

the  man  impatiently.  “I  want  to  know 
how  many  inmates  are  in  this  house.  How 
many  people  slept  here  last  night?”  “WUl, 
you  see,”  was  the  reply,  “I  had  the  head- 
ache dreadful,  and  my  little  brother  had 
the  toothache,  and  we  all  took  on  so  much 
that  nobody  slept  a wink.” 

* 9 9 

A STARVATION  PERIOD. 

An  untimely  biting  frost  effectually 
completed  the  mischief  done  earlier  by  thci 
insect  enemies  of  Mr.  Howden's  potatoes. 
The  tops  of  the  plants,  which  had  served 
as  pasturage  for  the  pests,  were  eiuireiv 
destroyed,  and  with  them  Mr.  Howilpn’’s 
hopes  of  a crop.  He  was  not  selfish,  how- 
ever, and  could  ihin’K  of  others  in  the  hoiir 
of  adversity.  Going  to  town  in  the  after- 
noon, he  was  accosted  at  the  :x)st-office  by 
James  Hayes,  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
“Hallo,  Howden ! How'’,s  everything  up 
in  your  district?”  “Trou’ole  enough,  Jim, 
trouble  enough  1”  was  the  gloomy  response. 
“A  million  ’tater-bugs,  and  nothing  for  ’em 
to  eat  1” 

9 9 9 

OVERPOWERED. 

Two  men  were  arguing  in  their  chib. 
One,  a fellow  of  ineffable  conceit,  was 
boring  everybody  with  boasting  of  the 
power  of  his  will,  maintaining  with  much 
violence  that  his  will  was  stronger  than 
that  of  anybody’s  present.  “You  are 
wrong  there,”  said  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
“and  I will  prove  it.  Go  and)  stand  in  that 
corner,  and  1 will  have  you  out  of  it  before 
I have  commanded  you  the  second  time.” 
The  smart  one  stood  in  (he  corner,  and  the 
quiet  one  said,  “Come  out  of  tliat  corner.” 
d'he  other  grinned  and  shook  his.head.  The 
quiet  man  sat  down  and  looked  at  him 
steadily.  Five  minutes  passed,  and  then 
the  smart  man  said  with  .a  sneer,  “Don’t 
you  think  you’d  better  give  if  up?  I don’t 
feel  any  influence  at  all,  and  I can.’t  stand 
here  all  the  evening.”  “Oh,  as  to  that,” 
replied  the  quiet  man,  “there's  no  hurry. 
I am  perfectly  comfortable.  You  recollect 
that  there’s  no  time  limit;  you  .are  simply 
to  come  out  before  1 ask  you  twice.  And 
as  1 don’t  intend  to  ask  you  again  until  a 
week  from  to-day,  in  order  to  give  your 
strong  will  a fair  and  vigorous  trial,  we 
might  ns  well  take  it  easily.”  The  man 
with  the  iron  resolution  earrie  out  of  the 
corner,  and  the  incident  was  declared 
closed. 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


A WOMAN’S  INVENTION. 

The  Fan  as  an  Important  Defensive 
Weapon  in  the  Newer  Warfare. 

Who  invented  the  fan?  Eve,  said  the 
essayist.  Venus,  declared  the  poet,  Oliver 
V.  endell  Holmes,  when  she  denuded  one  of 
her  doves,  a fan-tailed  pigeon,  of  his 
plumes  : 

“My  bird,  I want  your  train,”  she  cried  ; 

“Come,  don’t  let’s  have  a fuss  about  it ; 

I’ll  make  it  beauty’s  pet  and  pride, 

.‘^nd  you’ll  be  better  off  wit.hout  it.” 

The  goddess  spoke,  and  gently  stripped 
Her  bird  of  evc-y  caudal  feather ; 

A strand  of  gold-bright  hair  she  clipped 
-\nd  bound  the  glossy  plumes  together, 
pretty  fancy  and  a cliarming  fan,  even 
il  we  cannot  quite  accept  \’enus’s  offhand 
assurance  that  her  pooi',  .submissive  dove 
wt.uld  be  hi'Ucr  off  without  his  tail.  But, 
whatever  its  origin,  the  fan,  in  the  Orient 
an  .’lUribuii'  of  l)Oth  sexes,  has  belonged, 
down  .'ill  the  ages  cf  Orcidental  civilisation, 
to  woman  alone.  “Woman’s  weapon,’’  it 
has  been  olien  called — a dainty  weapon, 
wielded  only  in  wars  of  gallantry  between 
the  sexes,  to  be  sure.  It  has  taken  the 
great  war  to  reveal  the  fan  as  a thing  of 
serious  niiliuiiw  value,  although  not  as  an 
aggressive  weapon  but  as  an  important 
mc.'ins  of  defence  against  one  of  the  most 
subtle  and  hideous  perils  of  the  newer  war- 
fare. This  fan,  so  different  from  the  pretty 
plaything  of  elegant  lanii«-i,  was  in  no  poet’s 
fancy,  but  in  sober  f.ict,  the  invention  of 
an  English  lady — Mrs.  Hertha  Ayrton. 

Mrs.  .Ayrton,  the  widow  of  a man  of 
science,  and  scientific  herself,  was  in- 
terested during  the  war  in  the  problem  of 


PASSING  THE  CENTENARY. 

*‘No  Instance  found  of  an  Idler  Having 
Attained  to  a Remarkably  Great  Age.’’ 

Among  plivsicinns  the  subject  of  old 
age  is  rarely  di-^russed  without  mention  of 
a famous  cenlcntirian,  Luigi  Cornaro, 
who  aciiievcd  his  reputation  for  having 
accomplished  it. 

Cornaro  d'cd  in  1566  at  the  age  of  104. 
lie  was  a Venetian  nobleman,  who  lived 
close  by  in  the  city  of  Padov.a,  Lip  to  the 
age  of  forty  he  had  lived  a fast  and 
bibulous  life,  having,  as  he  savs,  a 
titoieric  disposition  with  which  he  had 
come  into  the  world'.  Subsequently  his 
ti  inprraie  ways  had  enabled  Iiim  to  subdue 
it.  Past  his  fortieth  year  he  settled  down 
to  a sober,  quiet,  and  temperate  life,  with 
a li.xed  determination  to  live  out  the 
century.  His  first  book,  ‘‘A  'Preatise  on 
a Sr>lici-  l.ile,’’  was  written  when  he  was 
eigluy-lhreo  year.s  of  age  and  .anxious  to 
have  (very  one  try  out  liis  methods.  Two 
hcolcs  a[)pcared  later  on  similar  subjects, 
and  needless  to  remark  lield  some  opinions 
which  were  at  variance  with  a book  of 
more  recent  origin,  “The  -Strenuous  Life.’’ 

M.affeus,  a J’ortuguese  author,  who 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Indies,  mentions 
a man  by  the  name  of  Numas  dc  Cugna,  a 
native  of  Bengal,  who  died  ip  the  year 
1536,  at  tile  incredible  age  of  370  years. 
“He  was  a person  of  great  simplicity'  and 
quite  illiterate,  but  of  so  exhaustive  a 
memory  that  he  was  a kind  of  living 
chronicle,  relating,  distinctly  and  exactly, 
wliat  had  happened  within  his  knowledge 
in  the  compass  of  his  very  long  life, 
together  with  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it.”  This  account  is  also  confirmed  by 
another  Portuguese  author,  Ferdinand 
J.opcz  Castegueda. 

Just  what  portion  of  tliis  slorv  about 
r>e  Cugna  is  incredible  is  difficult  to  say. 
Jarne.s  Easton,  who  gives  the  account  in 
;t  book  in  which  he  details  the  studies  he 
made  of  the  1,114  persons  who  lived  to  be 


expelling  poisonous  gas  from  the  trenches, 
from  dugouts  and  from  hollows  in  uneven 
ground,  where  it  lay  long  after  the  attack- 
ing wave  had  passed  over.  She  discovered 
that  the  proper  way  to  use  a fan  is  not  to 
wave  it  about,  making  (he  air  undulate 
over  a wide  space,  but  to  bring  it  down 
sharply  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zontal, driving  the  air  before  it  in  steady 
puffs  and  setting  up  a fresh  current  from 
behind.  On  this  simple  principle  she  con- 
structed an  anti-gas  fan. 

The  Ayrton  anti-gas  fan  is  not  more 
than  twenty  inches  square,  is  constructed 
of  light  material,  and  works  on  the  hinge- 
and-spring  prinriple.  It  wtis  used  bv  the 
British  troops  during  the  last  months  of 
the  war,  and  the  soldiers  gladly  testify  to 
its  effectiveness.  The  inventor  has  given 
public  dernonstralions  in  London  wiili  glass 
models  of  dugouts  and  tunnels,  from  wliich 
smoke,  which  was  employed  iiistcad  ol  gas, 
was  quickly  expelled. 

At  one  of  these  demonstrations,  Mrs. 
'.Ayrton,  with  a three-inch  fan  sat  nt  one 
end  of  a six-foot  tal)le  wliile  smoke  was 
poured  down  a funnel  at  the  other  end. 
The  action  of  the  miniature  fan  not  -only 
dispelled  the  fumes  but  quickly  gained  sucii 
control  over  them  that  the  current  ol  air 
set  up  prevented'  the  smolee  from  eoining 
out  of  the  funnel.  The  use  of  this  anti-gas 
fan  in  cases  of  accumulated  sewer  gas  lias 
also  been  crowned  with  success,  the  fan  in 
this  case  being  applied  at  the  manhole. 
It  is  said  that  her  ideas  are  being  ap[)liyd 
in  factories,  motion-picture  theatres,  mines, 
and  wherever  noxious  gases  are  generated, 
and  they  may  even  revolutionise  our  whole 
theory  of  ventilation. 


more  than  a century,  states  that  he  is  satis- 
fied that  “it  is  next  td  impossible  that  he 
who  leads  a regular  and  sober  life  shoidd 
fall  sick  or  die  a natural  death  before  the 
lime  that  Nature  has  preseribed. ’’ 

Easton  was  a firm  believer  in  early 
rising  as  fundamental  to  long  life.  “Those, 
therefore,  who  observe  the  laws  which 
Nature  has  prescribed  may  live  in  the 
pleasing  hope  of  atlaining,  under  Provi- 
dence, the  enjoyment  of  those  invaluable 
blessings,  health  and  longevity.  Of  those 
laws,  early  rising  mav  be  considered  ns  a 
most  prominent  feature  and  on  which  too 
much  eulogium  can  not  be  bestowed.  It  is 
at  once  the  friend  of  heallli-  and  industry 
and  is  a practice  that  Nature  inculcates 
through  all  her  works.  With  Ihe  suribcam 
of  the  morning  the  llowers  unfold  their 
leaves  and  the  Jjirds  begin  their  songs  ; 
everything  springs  to  acknowledge  the 
vivilving  power  of  the  day  but  man,  who 
has  created'  for  himself  .an  artificial  sun 
lhat  he  can  illuminau-  and  extingui-Ji  with 
pleasure.  ’’ 

In  other  respects  Easi Oil’s  idea.-^  largely 
ronlorin  to  modern  coneeptions.  He 
caulions  people  to  drink  plenty  of  water 
and  little  wine.  He  woukl  have  them  use 
fresh  air,  for  “it  is  a more  immediate 
necessity  than  food.”  He  says  that  there 
is  not  a solitary  instance  on  record  where 
“life  has  been  prolonged  b\-  the  artificial 
aid  of  medicines,  every  chance  of  life 
having  been  entirely  left  to  nature,  assisted 
bv  proper  food  ; for  ‘Nature  is  frugal  and 
her  wants  are  few.’  ” The  use  of  wine  is 
largelv  left  to  those  who  are  exhausted  by 
severe  labour,  whether  mental  or  personal, 
“and  in  particular  must  prove  a strength- 
ening and  refreshing  cordial  to  the  aged 
and  infirm.”  Furthermore,  “no  instance 
can  be  found  of  an  idler  having  attained  to 
a remarkably  great  age.”  Also,  “there  is 
scarce  an  instance  of  a bachelor  having 
attained  a great  age.  Whether  a.  life  of 
celibacy  occasions  disease  or  lends  to 
irregularit v or  scurs  the  Icmper,”  he  does 
nijt  I'l.iow,  but  the  rule  applies  to  both 
sexes. 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 


It  is  he  who  aspires  highly  who  highly 
achieves. 

The  only  jewel  which  will  not  decay  is 
knowledge. 

Love  is  tl'.e  weapon  for  whii  h there  is 
no  shield. 

The  mind  has  ntore  room  in  it  than  most 
people  thinlc,  il  you  would  but  furnish  the 
apartments. 

People  who  worry  most  about  what  Ih.ev 
cannot  undersland  sj)end  the  least  time 
living  up  to  w hat  ihi  y cannot  help  but 
understtind. 

Consider  this,  your  goodness  is  of  no 
use  if  you  are  not  good  to  others.  The 
good  of  goodnots  is  that  vou  can  wrap 
others  inside  it. 

Laugliter  firings  into  harmonious  action 
all  the  functions  of  llie  body.  There  is 
good  philosophy  as  well  ns  good  health  in 
the  maxim,  “Laugh  and  grow  f;it.  ” 

Worthless  men  lead  such  a life  of  in- 
netivity  as  if  they  despised  any  honours 
you  can  bestow,  whilst  they  aspire  to 
honours  as  if  iIkw  had  deserved  them  by 
the  most  industrious  virtue. 


STATISTICS. 

ExrKN’nriL’Rn  ox  Enur.vri'OX. — The 
salaries  of  teachers  in  elemenlai  v schools 
in  tills  couniry  in  1913-14  amounted  to 
about  /^16, 416, 000.  In  1920-21  they  are 

estimated  at  ;£j39,110,000,  being  an  increasi' 
of  ^j22,694,000,  or  138  per  cei'it.  T he  net 
total  of  the  education  vole  for  the  current 
year  is  £45,755,567. 

Aur.xs  i.x  En'c.i.ax'd.— In  the  ihn'e 

months,  April,  May,  and  June  laer,  the 
number  of  aliens  landed  in  llie  Linited 
Kingdom  was  115,086,  thL  number  em- 
barked w’as  99,881,  while  243  were  refused 
leave  to  land,  h'or  llie  six  months  ending 
June  la^t  the  figures  were  179,571  landed, 
161,280  emuai'la  (1,  425  i i l used  leave  to 
land. 

TT'a.KPH'O.N'K.s. — The  numlier  of  teli'plitin'-s 
installed  in  dilTeront  counlries  [kt  hundred 
of  the  population,  according  to  the  latent 
information  available,  is  appro.ximately  as 
follows  : — United  Kingdom  (1919),  2,0  ; 
Norway  (1917)  4.4;  Sweden  (1919),  6.4; 
France  (191,9),  1.0;  Cierinany  (1914),  2.2; 
Urdy  (1917),  0.3;  and  the  Ihiit' d Stales 
(1919),  13.6.  


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Pk.\t  in  .Swi'dkn. — On  the  St.ate  railways 
of  Sweden  the  production  of  peat  for  work- 
ing purposes  for  1920  is  estimated  to  be 
30,000  to  40,000  tons.  A factory  has  been 
erected  for  the  production  of  peat  powder, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  the  peat 
in  this  form  giyes  a result  almost  as  satis- 
factory as  coal. 

Tau  and  Pitch. — It  is  stated  in  a recent 
report  for  1919  that  the  total  amount  of 
tar  distilled  in  the  United  Kingdom 
equalled  1,509,043  tons,  of  whic’n  1,402,987 
tons  were  obtained  from  gas  and  coke  oven 
works.  For  pitch,  out  of  a total  of 
698,290  tons,  the  gas  and  coke  oven  works 
icontributed  636,435  tons 

Effects  of  Benzene  "Poisoning. — 
Benzol,  or  benzene,  is  reported  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  industrial  poisons.  Breathing  a 
mixture  of  benzene  vapour  and  air,  man 
absorbs  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  benzene. 
In  industries  such  mixtures  occur  in  the 
manufacture  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  or 
in  the  use  of  such  materials,  as  in  remov- 
ing grease  from  various  goods  or  in  making- 
varnisli  or  rubber.  T’he  poi.soning,  to 
which  women  are  more  susceptible  than 
men,  may  be  mild,  or  it  may-  be  severe  and 
even  fatal. 
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The  Book-Taster. 
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SECRET  TO  HAPPY  MARRIAGES. 

“We  have  our  differences,  my  wife  and 
1,”  writes  Mr.  Roger  Englewood,  in 
“Sunday  at  Home.”  “I  cannot  think 
how  ever  we  should  get  out  without  them. 
We  have  no  use  for  that  solemn  nudcc- 
believe  of  perfect  harmony  behind  the 
siaaies  which  so  m.anv  married  |)eo]>le  affect. 
(Jften  what  they  call  peace  is  only  a soli- 
tude after  all. 

“I  know  one  good  ladv  who,  declared 
that  she  and  her  husband  ‘never  had  a 
word.’  It  was  true  in  a sense.  They  had 
not  spoken  U>  one  another  for  a fortnight. 
Now,  my  wife  and  I have  our  differences, 
and  wc  acknowledge  them.  They  are  the 
differences  natural  to  two  intelligent  and 
high-spirited  |>ersons.  Our  paths  are  all 
tire  more  interesting  because  occasionally 
th  ’v  cross  one  anotlier. 

“Perhaps  the  lady"  who  was  summojied 
:it  a London  police  court  a few  years  rTgo 
had  a glint  of  our  philosophy.  She  was 
chtirged  with  hitting  her  husband  on  the 
liead,  and  in  reply  to  the  magistrate  she 
.said  that  she  did  it  because  too  much  happi- 
lu’ss  was  not  good  for  them  ! We  do  not 
hit  each  other  on  the  head,  we  hit  on  com- 
promises. Clive  and’ take  is  the  secret  of 
matrimonial  success — the  husband  to  give, 
and  the  wife  to  take.’’ 

« * * 

COAIEDY  IN  THE  FOREST. 

“Bonaparte  wa.s  a great  warrior,  but  1 
he  was  not  a mighiv  Nimrod.  The 
exploits  of  Napoleon  1.  wdth  the  gun,’’ 
writes  Mr.  Willi.mt  A.  Haillie-Grohman  in  j 
the  “Nineteentli  Century,’’  “must  have 
been  somewhat  terrifying  to  his  surround- 
ings. He  insisted  on  using  very  light, 
short-barrelled  fusils,  with  heavy  charges, 
until  one  fine  dav  his  weapon  burst  in  his 
hands  and  he  had  a narrow  escape. 

“Except  when  he  loosened  off  at  sitting 
game  or  fowl,  he  never  hit  anything  but 
dogs,  beaters,  keepers  and  generals, 
scarcely  ever  returning  from  the  cha.sc 
without  having  bagged  one  of  them.  While 
he  was  partridge  shooting  one  day  a covey 
rose,  and  Napoleon  blazed  away  joyfully, 
with  the  result  that  he  hit  iMass^na,  his 
favourite  marshal,  iu  the  ear.  But  the 
great  man’s  presence  of  mind  never  for- 
sook him.  and  he  at  once  shouted, 
‘Herlhier,  tliat’s  you  who  has  wounded 
poor  Massdnal’  .And  at  that  it  remained, 
though  Berthier  had  not  fired  at  all. 

“Napoleon  returned  forthwith  to  Paris 
and  ordered  his  physician,  Larey,  to  hurry 
to  -the  wounded  m;in,  as  ‘he  had  suddenly 
got  ill.’  ‘Leave  forlltwith,’  he  added,  ‘and 
give  him  this  note.’  TIae  note  ran:  ‘My 
cousin,  as  soon  as  your  health  allows  your 
departing,  you  are  to  take  over  the  supreme 
lommand  of  the  armies  in  Portugal,  and 
bevond  this  i pray  to  God  to  take  you 
under  his  sacred  and  wise  protection. 
Napoleon.’ 

“On  anollier  occasion  a stag  was  killed 
before,  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  on  the  scene. 
Girardin,  tile  master  of  the  hunt,  had  some 
boughs  cut  and  ordered  the  stag’s  body  so  ; 
posed  that  it  looked  as  if  the  animal  were 
alive.  W hen  the  great  man  arrived  on  the 
v[>ot  he  dismounted,  :ind  some  one  handed 
him  a rifle  with  which  he  promptly  ‘killed’ 
the  dead  slag — but  unfortunately  also  the 
best  bound  in  the  pack.  Then  Girardin 
turned  to  Napoleon  and  informed  him 
solemnly,  ‘Your  Majesty,  the  stag  is  dead.’ 
Whereupon  the  great  man,  while  remount- 
ing, exclaimed,  'Parhleu,  and  what  else  did 
you  expect/'’  ’’ 


DISCOURAGING  A CUSTOMER. 

The  I’cal  Turk,  unlii<e  the  so-called 
mongrel  Turic,  does  not  have  to  imin'css 
his  sense  ol  superiority  on  others.  And, 
although  the  latter  is  aLvays  eager  to  do 
business  with  you,  according  to  Ivfr.  H.  A. 
Gibbons,  w'riting  in  “Asi.i,”  the  real  Turlc 
is  often  quite  indifferent. 

“.Some  real  Anatolian  Turks  are 
merchants  and  sit  in  tlie  bazaars,’’  writes 
Mr.  Gibbons.  “But  they  will  not  go  out 
of  their  way  to  make  a sale,  and  thev  really 
do  not  care  whetlier  you  buy  or  not. 
Ofpii  ihcv  ignore  strangers;  sometimes 
they  rebuff  them.  When  you  meet  with 
Ibis  (vfie  in  the  bazaars  wliere  all  the  Jews 
and  tientiles  are  hai’d  .after  \’our  money', 
it  is  like  a dash  of  cold  w.aler  in  your  face. 

“Once  in  a little  open  sho]")  I saw  a rug 
that  attr.'icted  me.  i started  to  enter,  but 
the  crouched  figure  on  the  mat  put  out  a 
loiig-fingered  left  hand,  grasped  firmly  my 
ankle,  and  removed  my  foot  outside  the 
threshold.  I 'thought  there  must  be  some 
superstition  about  which  foot  went  first  ; 
so  I tried  the  other.  I'he  same  left  liaud 
proved  again  its  strength.  .Ml  the  while 
the  me'rchant  did  not  speak  or  look  up. 
His  right  hand  w’as  stringing  beads,  and 
he  was  smoking  a nargile. 

“He  simply  did  not  want  to  bother  with 
me,  and  my  shoe  told  him  that  1 was  a 
fniiiga  (European).  Later  I got  to  know 
that  old  bird,  and  we  laugiied  over  stories 
together.  But  he  never  asked  me  to  buy 
anything,  and  T did  not  want  to  risk  his 
friendship  by  niaking  a second  try  for  the 
rug.  There  aro  more  important  things  in 
life  than  buying  and  selling.’’ 

4 * 

A FEATHERED  HUMORIST. 

“I  know  of  no  bird,’’  writes  Mr.  E.  R. 
Kalmbach  in  the  “National  Geographic 
Magazine,”  “that  will  furnish  such  a 
variety  of  entertainment  and  so  much 
trouble  as  a pet  crow.  Crows  may  be 
taught  to  utter  a few  words  of  articulate 
spbech,  but  it  is  frequentlv*  interspersed 
with  a choice  assortment  of  ordinary 
corvine  jargon  that  at  times  borders  on  the 
ridiculous.  To  perfect  a crow  in  tliat 
respect  infinite  patience  and  continuous 
association  with  the  bird'  are  necessary. 
The  splitting  of  the  tongue  adds  nothing  to 
the  crow’s  ability  as  a linguist. 

“I  distinctly  recall  a friend’s  pet-  crow 
that,  by  its  confiding  nature,  had  earned 
an  affectionate  ]>lace  in  the  household.  'J’he 
bird  was  always  interested  in  garden 
operations,  and  when  work  was  being  done 
in  the  llower-beds  was  sure  to  be  present. 
One  summer  morning  found  its  mistress 
engaged  in  weeding  an  aster  bed.  The 
refuse  had  been  carefully  raked  into  neat 
piles  between  the  rows  when  a telephone- 
call  took  her  away  for  a moment ; and  in 
the  brief  absence  the  crow,  which  no  doubt 
had  been  paying  some  attention  to  the 
work,  completed  the  job  by  pulling  up  the 
asters  and  depositing  them  in  equally  neat 
piles  between  the  refuse. 

“A  pet  crow  whose  cage  extended  over 
the  top  of  an  inclined  cellar  door  once  dis- 
covered that  the  cover  of  a baking-powder 
can  with  which  it  had  been  playing  would 
readily  slide  down  the  incline.  .After 
experimenting  with  the  toy  for  some  time, 
it  accidentallv  stepped  into  it  while  at  the 
lop  of  the  incline.  That  was  enough. 
Tliei'caft''r  the  avian  shnot-the-cluite 
fuinislied  no  end  of  amusement  for  holh 
Ifiird  and  spectators.  .Another  pet,  wliose 
linguistic  powers  were  above  the  average, 
would  increase  its  range  of  tone  by  thrust- 
ing its  head  into  a tin  can  and  giving  vent 
to  its  thoughts.  The  activities  of  that  bird 
are  the  basis  of  an  incident  that  an 
imaginative  mind  niight  construe  as  a 
manifestation  of  corvine  strategy  ;uid 
desire  fo.'  revenge. 


“Jack  liad  been  punishcff  for  alleged 
offences  in  a neighbour's  cabbage  patch, 
and  tliereafter  an  overhanging  tree  was  his 
nearest  approacli.  For  a week  or  more  the 
cabbages  prospered,  but  one  day,  as  the 
neighbour  was  busily  engaged  in  his  cellar, 
he  heard  a noise  that  strongly  suggested 
the  tearing  of  cabbage  leaves.  On  rushing 
to  the  door,  he  beheld  Jack  flying  a tew  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  with  leisurely  wing 
beats  travelling  up  and  down  the  rows. 
Behind  him,  in  mad  pursuit  and  with  dis- 
regard for  his  master’s  prize  cabbages,  was 
the  neighbour’s  own  dog.” 

■*■*•*■ 

A FIELD  OF  DIAMONDS. 

Hauling  from  the  mines  the  bine  earth 
in  which  di.'unonds  are  secreted  and  spread- 
ing it  out  to  dry  is  an  interesting  part  of 
diamond  mining.  Mr.  Gardner  i'. 
Williams  iu  his  book,  “The  Diamond 
Mines  of  South  .Africa,”  describes  the 
process. 

“.As  fast  as  Ihc  blue  ground  is  duiiipcd 
automatically  from  the  skips  into  the  ore 
bins,”  he  says,  “it  is  carried  awav  in 
trucks  by  an  endless  wire-rope  haurage-, 
driven  by  steam,  to  the  depositing  Ihxirs. 
These  floors  arc  made  by  reniocing  th-e 
bush  and  grass  from  fairly  level  stretches 
of  ground.  After  clearing  the  face  of  the 
ground,  it  is  hardened  and  smoothed  with 
heavy  rollers  until  it  is  fit  for  vis--. 
Receiving  grounds  are  laid  out  .sepcratelv 
for  each  of  the  diamond  mines  on  the  four 
farms,  and  they  cover  an  area  of  several 
thousand  acres.  The  most  extensive  of 
any  are  the  De  Beers  floors,  which  are  laid' 
off  in  rect.'ingular  sections,  six  lufndred 
yards  long  and  two  hundred  yards  wi»Je,  on 
the  farm,  Kenilworth,  adjoining  the  mine. 
They  begin  about  a mile  from  the  mincs- 
and  extend  for  three  miles  to  the  east  and 
a mile  to  the  west. 

“On  tlie  depositing  ground  a truck  is 
spread  out  to  cover  <ibout  twenty-oiU! 
square  feet.  .So  over  the  miles  of  floor 
surface  is  outstretched  an  enormous 
carpet  of  ‘blue’  somewhat  less  thai'  a foot 
in  thickness  and  sprinkled  with  invisiide 
diamonds.  It  may  appear  to  the  reader 
that  the  word  ‘invisible’  is  \iscd  to  convey 
the  idea  that  tlie  diamonds  arc  very  sm.-ill. 
but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  niany  of  the 
diamonds  lying  buried  are  as  big  as  filberts, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  them  as  large 
as  walnuts.  AA’hat  i.s  meant  is  that  the 
diamonds  contained  iii  the  blue  ground  are 
invisible  to  one  w.alking  casually  over  the 
floors  even  after  the  ground  has  pulverised. 
Duriiig  the  fifteen  years  of  my  charge  of 
the  Dc  Beers  niines  I have  never  found  a 
diamond  on  the  floors. 

‘‘It  will  be  seen  that  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  hasten  and  cheapen  fhe  flow  of 
ground  to  the  floors.  .After  the  blue  ground 
has  been  spread  out,  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
pa'tientiy  until  the  sun  and  the  rain  have 
contributed  their  service  in  disintegrating 
the  breccia.  The  eifect  of  the  exposure  cf 
this  curious  compound  to  heat  and 
moisture  is  verv  remarkable.  Larg'/ 
pieces  of  ‘blue,’  which  are  as  hard  as  sand- 
stone when  freshly  taken  from  the  mine, 
soon  begin  to  crumble  on  the  depositing 
floors.  'I'o  hasten  tlic  disintegration,  the 
bed  of  ‘blue’  is  harrowed  several  limes  lo 
turn  lip  the  bigger  lumps  aiid  expose  frc>li 
faces  of  tlie  ground  to  the  sun.  .Sp.ans  of 
nudes  were  origin/illy  used  to  drag  the 
I light  harrows  used  in  those  days,  but 
j steam-traction  engines  arc  now  employed 
j to  draw  wliecled  harrows  with  huge  teeth 
1 to  and  fro  across  the  floors.  So  the  great 
I spread  of  the  floors  looks  like  some  vast 
, ploughed  farm  where  the  labourers  are 
preparing  the  soil  for  seed. 

1 “The  lengtli  of  time  required  to  effect 
j the  desired  degree  of  pulv'erisation  depends 
j on  tile  seasiin  e<'  the  year  and  tlw  airoi-nt 
1 of  rainfall  ” 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

EscALLCPr  o Potatoes  and  Fisit. 

'Pake  coId-boilcd  potatoes,  butter  dish  and 
slice  a I.iyer  of  potatoes  over  the  bottom, 
dot  with  butter  and  season  with  salt.  Add 
a layer  of  finely-sliced  onion,  season  and 
add  another  layer  of  potato,  season  as 
before.  Then  add  a layer  of  minced 
halibut  or  other  fish.  Add  another  layer  of 
potato,  season,  and  pour  in  cream  sauce  to 
cover  all.  Over  the  top  put  buttered  bread 
crumbs.  Bake  one  hour  in  moderately-hot 
oven. 

Friar's  Ojielette. 

Stew  one  and  a half  pounds  of  pared  and 
cored  apples  without  water  ; put  in  a bowl 
and  heat  to  a smooth  pulp  with,  sufficient 
sugar  to  sweeten.  Add  one  ounce_  of 
margarine  and  a well-beaten  egg,  and  either 
a little  lemon  peel  or  powdered  cinnamon. 
Sprinkle  a well-greased  pie-dish  thickly 
with  bread  crumbs.  Put  in  the  apple  and 
cover  with  a half-inch  layer  of  bread 
crumbs,  on  which  place  some  little  bits  of 
margarine.  Bake  in  a moder.nte  oven  till 
light  brown,  and  turn  out  before  serving. 
(To  make  richer  use  two  eggs). 

Chestnut  Pudding. 

Prick  thirty  or  forty  chestnuts  with  a 
pin  and  boil  for  twcniy  minutes.  Drain 
and  remove  shell  and  skin  ; pound  the  nuts 
smoothly,  and  allow  for  iwery  eight  ounces 
of  nut  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter  beaten 
to  a cream,  with  an  equal  weight  of  castor 
sug,Tr,  four  eggs,  and  a breakfast-cupful  of 
milk.  Mi.':  all  wilh  the  pounded  nut ; butter 
a mould  ; line  it  with  .strips  of  candied  peel 
— orange,  citron  and  lemon.  Pour  in  the 
mixture  very  carefully,  cover  with  buttered 
paper,  and  steam  for  two  hours.  Turn  out 
on  to  a buttered  dish  and  serve  wdth  wine 
sauce.. 

Rabbit  Broth. 

If  you  have  any  bits  of  rabbit  left  over, 
or  rabbit  bones,  an  excellent  plan  is  to 
make  them  into  broth  by  boiling  them 
down,  slowly,  so  that  you  get  all  the  good- 
ness and  taste  out  of  them.  Take  three 
pints  of  such  stock,  one  onion,  half  an 
ounce  of  fat,  one  ounce  of  barley,  pepper 
and  salt,  also  some  sliced  carrot  and  turnip. 
Peel  and  chop  the  onion  and  fry  it  in  fat ; 
add  the  barley  (previously  soaked  for  twelve 
hours  and  dried  again) ; season  and  put  in 
the  stock  and  the  vegetables.  Bring  to  the 
boil  ; skim  if  necessary ; and  allow  to 
simmer  about  forty-five  minutes.  Serve 
very?  hot  with  croutons  of  bread  Iriedi  in 
hot  fat  and  drained,  or,  more  plainly,  with 
toast  snippets,  or  brown  bread. 

Pot.\to  Potpie. 

Take  enough  potatoes  to  serve  in  a large 
tureen,  two  or  three  onions,  margarine, 
salt,  pepper,  milk,  flour,  and  crackers, 
stale  bread  or  toast.  Pare  and  slice  the 
potatoes,  slice  the  onions,  and  boil  both 
vegetables  together  until  tliey  are  done. 
y\dd  enough  milk  to  cover  the  vegetables ; 
for  every  pint  of  milk  used,  add  one  table- 
spoonful of  flour  mixed  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  or  butter  substitute. 
Season  the  mixture  with  the  salt  and 
pepper  and  pour  it  over  crackers,  or  over 
stale  bread  or  toast  cut  into  cubes.  Serve 
the  dish  immediately.  If  the  potpie, cannot 
be  served  to  every  one  at  once,  break  only 
enough  bread  for  the  amount  that  will  be 
eaten  immediately,  and  do  not  add  bread 
to  the  rest  of  the  dish  until  you  are.  ready 
to  serve  it.  .Any  chopped  meat  added  to 
the  potpie  will  make  it  sufficiently  nourish- 
ing for  the  chief  dish  of  a meal. 


French  Pudding  Sauce. 

Beat  four  ounces  of  butler  to  a cream, 
stir  in  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  brown 
sugar,  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  one  gill 
of  wine.  Stir  until  it  simmers,  and  ju.st 
before  serving  grate  a little  nutmeg  on  the 
top. 

Eggs  With  Cheese. 

Melt  in  a saucepan  a teaspoonful  of 
marmalade  and  add  two  beaten  eggs,  two 
lablespoonfuls.  of  milk,  two  ounces  of 
grated  cheese,  a pinch  of  salt,  a saltspoonful 
of  made  mustard,  and.  a shake  of  pepper. 
Stir  until  the  mixture  beconies  thick,  then 
serv'd  on  hot  buttered  toast. 

“Quick”  Mincemeat. 

When  you  run  short  of  mincemeat,  and 
this  often  happens,  the  following  recipe, 
may  be  resorted  to.  Wash  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  currants  and  dry  them,  then  chop 
coarsely,  and  mix  them  with  equal 
quantities  of  coarse  brown  sugar,  minced 
candied  peel,  and,  if  handy,  a couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  stewed  apple.  A pinch  of 
spice  and  a few  chopped  almonds  may  be 
added. 

Pickled  Red  Cabbage. 

Shred  the  cabbage  on  a cutter  and  place 
on  a wooden  tray  or  basin,  sprinkle  thickly 
with  salt,  and  set  in  a cool  place  until  the 
ne.xt  day.  .Carefully  drain  off  the  brine, 
wipe  dry,  and  lay  in  the  s,un  for  two 
hours ; then  cxjver  with  cold  vinegar  and 
allow  it  to  remain  there  for  twelve  hours. 
.Add  half  a pint  of  sugar  to  every  gallon  of 
vinegar,  which  covers  the  cabbage. ; also  a 
teaspoonful  of  celery-seed  for  everv  pint, 
and  equal  quantities  of  mace,  cloves,  and 
whole  white  peppers.  Pack  the  cabbage  in 
u stone  jar,  boil  the  vinegar  and  spices  for 
live  minutes,  and  pour  over  the  cabbage. 
Cover  tightly  and  stand  in  a cool  place. 
It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  six  weeks’  time. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

If  grawy  is  lumpy  beat  it  vl-ith  an  egg- 
beater. 

GandiSti  pae!  can  be  shredded  far  more 
quickly  with  scissors  than  a knife. 

dam  Wtil  keep  much  better  if  tied  down 
firmly  while  hot,  than  if  so  treated  after 
it  has  become  cool. 

When  silverware  is  to  be  stored  away 
for  some  time,  try  packing  it  in  dry  flour. 
This  will  prevent  its  tarnishing. 

Sunlight  bleaches  and  whitens  white 
cotton  and  dinen  material,  hardens  and 
shrinks  woolens,  yellows  white  silks  and 
woolens,  fades  colours. 

When  emery-paper  has  become  worn  by 
constant  use  it  can  be  restored  to  its  former 
roughness  by  placing  it  in  a warm  oven 
for  a few  minutes  before  required. 

To  prevent  the  skin  discolouring  after 
a blow  or  fall  take  a little  dry  starch  or 
arrowroot,  and  merely  moisten  it  with  cold 
water  and  lay  it  on  the  injured  part. 

Milk  and  cereal  served  together  make 
excellent  food  for  all  children,  big  and 
little.  They  give  the  child’s  body  fui.1  and 
help  to  make  him  strong,  heathy  and 
energetic. 

When  oak®  Is  scorched  on  top  or 
bottom,  grate  over  it  lightly  with  a nut- 
meg grater  after  cooling  inst.jad  of  using 
a knife.  This  leaves  a smooth  surface  for 
frosting. 

To  removs  spots  on  the  dining-table  (if 
the  stain  is  slight)  hold  a li".t  plate  over  it 
for  a few  minutes.  .A  Laid  rubbing  with 
kerosene  and  a woollen  cloth  will  remove 
stains  also. 

When  the  silk  thread  on  the  machine 
runs  off  the  spool  too  fast,  causing  it  to 
tighten  around  the  spindle,  put  a piece  of 
blbtfmg  paper  or  thick  cloth,  andj;lip  on 
the  spindle  before  the  spool  and  there  will 
be  no  more  trouble. 


JAPANESE  DRESS. 


I’i'obablv  in  ;ill  Ihr  world  there  is  no 
more  charming  figure  than  the  Japanese 
maiden  with  tinted  p;irasol  pigeon-tocing 
along  in  the  costume  of  her  race. 

Throughout  the  Iiistory  of  Japan  ihe, 
graceful  lines  of  the  khnuno  have  prevailerl 
almost  unchanged. 

TIk;  Jaiianese  tcmininc  oosfnnic  is  niad'-. 
up  ol  layer  after  l,i\er  of  lovelv  silks  of 
(he  brightest  hui  s,  all  discreelclv  hidden 
under  an  outer  kimono  of  dark  gray  or 
lilack.  But  the  kimonos  are  not  all 
precisely  idike.  .Sleeve  letigth,  fullness 
and  similar  subtle  variations  express  tlu; 
taste  of  the  wearer. 

The  mrdn  demands  of  the  peasant  woman 
ant  two — convenience  and  durability. 

I'or  the  field  worker  in  a hot,  damp 
climate  one  requisite  of  the  kimono  is  lh:it 
the  upper  portion  can  be  slipped  off  and 
tucked  under  the  belt  on  hot  davs  ; and  for 
th(^  factory  worker  it  is  necessary  that  the 
long,  dangling  sleeves  be  girded  back,  out 
of  the  way  of  tools  and  gears.. 

1 he  everyd.'iy  kimono  is  so  constructed 
that  , the  various  pieces  can  be  fitted 
together  in  different  ways;  what  is  thr; 
bottom  edge  to-day  can,  'after  the  next 
washing,  be  basted  up  and  down  the  bail-;, 
where  it  can  rest  from  hea\  v wear  until 
the  next  washing. 

hor  each  wasiiing  the  kimotios  arc  rii)ped 
apart,  and  the  different  pieces  an'  then' 
dried  and  smoothed  by  spreading  tliem, 
while  wi't,  on  a lx>ard  in  the  sun.  "No  iron 
is  tiecessarv.  ,\ceor(litigly'  the  materials 
last  for  a long  time. 

l‘or  the  la.Jv  ol  lashion,  however,  no 
such  nietliods  of  drc.'ssniaking  are  possilfie. 
't  he  finest  (rapi’s  and  silks  are  and 

so  carefully  are  the  patterns  wo-w'ii  th.;t 
the  slightest  deviation  frotn  the  mi'.isin'i  - 
inents  for  wliieh  the  patterns  were  designed 
may  subject  tin-  wearer  to  sidelong  ghitiees 
from  her  rivals. 

In  die  best  shops  there  are  speciaj  ro'tuis 
v.hcre  a lady  may  secrete  herself  with  a 
discreet  designer. 

.\nnual  contests  iti  design  are  licUl,  and 
the  prizes  are  large  enough  to  attiact 
famous  artists.  Tliest  designs  of  toui'se 
admit  of  a variety  of  colour  combitiatiuns. 


SEX  KNOWLEDGE. 

Sex  Knowledge  atid  its  tw  in  suhjn  t se.T, 
h'-gietie  are  of  such  front-rank  importance 
in  thr  wi'lfaro'  of  the  present  generati'in  of 
woni.jiihood  that  it  is  matter  for  wonder- 
ment Iiow  mothers  contituie  to  shun  tlie 
respomihilit)  eff  imparling  sueh  knowledge 
to  dauglitcrs  about  to  reach  the  age  of 
diso'ction. 

Recent  correspondence  in  the.  “D.jily 
Mail”  under  the  headiteg  of  bex  KnowJi'ilge 
discloeed  the  unanimous  opinion  Imw 
essential  it  is  for  those  just  maturing  to 
advanced  “Ciirlhood”  and  prospective 
“W'ifehoixl”  to 'have  practical  advice  cm 
these  subjects,  “Wholesomr h.  Ventilated.” 

To  meet  this  need!  cif  k'liov. ledge  nn- 
foriunatelv  so  dangerouslv  ineom)>le|e 
to-day,  “Girlhood  and  Wilchood”  has  been 
published. 

E\ei  v page  of  “Girlhood  and  Mifehoed” 
abounds  with  information,  written  with 
that  delicacy  of  intention  that  mothers, 
voung  svives  and  grown-up  girls  shoutd 
make  sure  of  securing  a I'opy  at  once. 
'I'he  book  can  he  obtained  direct  from  th- 
Publisher.s,  price  5 '6  post-free;  readers  of 
the  “Family  Herald”  should  tiierefore  avoid 
disappointment  by  writing  without  delay. 

A postcard  will  reserve  you  a copy. 

The  Publishers,  “Girlhood  and  Wife- 
hood,” (Room  3),  317,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C.l.  (.4drl.) 


mj  plate’s 
empty!” 


i There’s  no  pudding 

|i^P  left  on  the  plate  when 
it  is  served  with  Bird’s 
Custard  as  hot  sauce. 

You  can  have  no  better 
sauce  for  a boiled  or  steamed 
pudding ; and  Bird’s,  so 
cream-like  and  exquisite  in 
flavor,  is  made  in  a moment. 


owes  its  superiority  to  the  rare  good  quality  of  its 
ingredients,  and  to  distinct  methods  of  manufacture. 

It  should  be  a mother’s  care  to  see  th&t  she  really  gets  Bird’s 
Custard.  Millions  of  mothers  take  this  care  each  week,  knowdng 
that  BIRD’S  adds  25%  nutriment  to  the  milk  with  which  it 
is  prepareu. 


Responsibility  for  Purity. 

We  take  this  upon  ourselves.  V/e  guarantee  that 
BIRD’S  is  “the  Pure  Custard,”  and  tve  make  it  only 
qf  the  finest  quality  ingredients  that  money  can  buy. 


HAi? 

TINT  OR 

FADED  HAIR. 


Tints  grey  or  faded  hair  any  ] 

, natural  shade  desired — brown, 
dark  brown,  light  brown, 
or  black.  It  is  permanent 
L and  washable,  has  no  1 
crease,  and  does  not  burn 
thehair.  It  is  used  by  over 
three-quarters  of  a niillion 
people.  Medical  certificate 
accompanies  each  bottle. 
2/6  pep  bottle. 

Chemists,  Stores,  and  Hair- 
dressers. or  direct  from  | 

HINDSS,  Ltd.,  1,  Tabernacle  St.,  LONDON. 

Send  a post  c.ird  today  for  a copy  of  " .MDS  TO  THE  BOUUOlR." 

It  will  be  maded  to  you  entirely  free  of  charge. 


TomeroM 

_ Skm  Fmd 

2}  Enhances  Beauty  and  re-  [3 
stores  the  bloom  of  youth. 

‘ It  works  while  you  sleen.” 

7t3.  4/9  and  6/6  Jars. 

Of  High-class  Chemists  and  Perfumeri. 

MKS.  POMEROY  LTD., 

L9.  Old  Bond  Street,  London.  \V.  1 


i.,AeiES 

desiring  a perfectly  safe  and  reliable 

mumm  DOUCHE 

should  ask  their  chemist  to  show 


(hem  the  M«iRVEl, 
Vii'HIRUNS  SPRAY. 

If  he  cannot  supply  the  Marvel, 
full  particulars  will  be  sent  free  by 


MARVEL  Co.  (Dept.  64  ),  63  St.  John's  St., London,  E.C. 


ONTARIO  wants  50,000  Farm  Workers 
and  Domestics  next  Spring. 

Make  an-augeincnts  now  with  the  Ontario  Govern. 
ment  Office  to  go  out  next  February  or  March,  as 
tliere  will  be  a great  rush  for  shipping  acoorniuoda- 
tion.  Situations  guaranteed  on  arrival ; good  wages. 
Ex-Service  men  wishing  to  make  application  for 
free  passages  should  do  so  at  once  for  spring  sailings. 
There  are  no  openings  for  married  men  who  have 
no  practical  farm  experience.  — Apply  : Dr.  G.  C. 
Creelman,  Agent-General  for  Ontario,  163,  Strand, 
fjondon,  W.C.2. 


BOOTS- 

at  half  list  jM'ice 

A most  astounding  offer — write  now  for 
full  particulars. 

^lAXIMUM  SHOE  CO.  LTD., 
60  Maximum  Works,  Northampton. 


To  of  Fiction. 

3RESAPY. 

THE  FAMOUS 

STORY-TELLER 

SERIES.  Art  Bound  Covers. 

Price  1/6  Net.  Post-free  1/3. 


A GRIP  OF  STEEL. 

THE  ONE  WOMAN  IN  THE  WORlD. 
THE  MASTER  PASSION. 

THE  SECRET  OF  WILLOW  DENE. 
FRANCESCA  S FOLLY. 

THE  PENANCE  OF  PENELOF>E. 


WILLIAM  STeVhKS,  LTD.,  21-21  Henriett.-i  St. 
Londoa.  W.C.a. 


|j  Prepaid  Small  fidvertisements. 


At  the  end  of  a tiring  day==” 

a cup  of  Cafe  au  Lait ! A delightfully 
refreshing  beverage  with  the  delicate 
flavour  and  aroma  of  the  true  French 
Cafe  au  Lait. 


Abdominal  Support. — For 

any  abdominal  weakness,  after 
operations,  &c.,  our  Abdome  Belted 
Corsets  afford  perfect  support, 
Certain  relief. — Write  for  List  No  , 5, 
E.  Scales  & Co.,  Corset  Manufac- 
turers, Newark-on-Trent. 


Irish  Tablecloths. — Suoerior 
damask,  very  sliglitly  imperfect,  2 
by  2J  yds.,  20s.  lOd. ; Amazing  value. 
Write  now  for  monthly  Bargain 
Lists,  free.— HUTTON'S,  73  Larne, 
Ireland. 


Grampian  Hand  Made 
Homespuns.  — These  beautiful 
Tweeds  for  Ladies  and  Centlenien's 
Wear  can  only  be  obtained  from  the 
Kinbuck  Spinning  Coy.,  Ltd.,Dep1.  E. 
Kinbuck,  Perthshire.  Patterns  for 
any  length  sent  on  aiiplication . 


£5  to  £20  weekly  if  you 

sketch. — Write  Dept.  22,  Holborn 
Studios,  28,  Golden  Square,  Loudon, 
W.l. 


Ideal  Xmas  Gifts.— Stainless 
Cutlery,  best  makes.  Table,  25/-; 
Dessert,  23/6  per  half  dozen. 
Carving  Knife  and  Pork,  2Y/6. 
Postage  free.  Cash  with  order. — 
Eiley,  239,  Middlewood  Eoad, 
Sheffield. 


MILKMAID 

CAFE  AU  LAIT 

Leaves  no  “grounds”  for  complaint. 


Not  an  essence  or  anything  of  that  sort— just 
the  finest  freshly-ground  coffee,  rich  full-cream 
milk  and  sugar  expertly  blended  in  exactly 
correct  proportions.  An  ideal  and  most 
economical  beverage  for  all  seasons.  No 
waste  — keeps  any  length  of  time,  and  is 
unequalled  for  culinary  purposes. 


Prepared  in  England  hy  the  proprietors 
of  Nestle's  Milk  and  sold  everywhere. 


Cash  prices  lljd.  and  1/10  per  tin. 


Kitchen  Cloths. — One  lot  of 
Lettered  Cloths  for  Kitchen  use ; 
lettered  “Kitchen,"  “Pantry,”  and 
“Basin” ; 21  by  27  ins.,  6 for  7s.  6d., 
or  12  for  14e.  lOd. ; postage  9d. — 
HUTTON’S,  73  Larne,  Ireland. 


“The  Practlcai  Toymaker” 

48  pages.  148  illustrations.  1/2 
posted.  — Industries,  27,  Oxford 
Eoad,  Putney,  Loudon. 


Knit  youh  own  Jumpers 

and  Sports.  Coats.  Best  Fluffing 
Wool  13M1  pet  lb.  Postage  Paid. 
Shade  Card  on  application  — 
Barrand  (Dept.  2),  Carlisle  Eoad, 
Bradford. 


Drunkards  Cured  cheaply, 
secretly,  speedily,  permanently. 
Trial  free  privately.  Carlton 
Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  517,  Birming- 
ham. 


“TwiSfit’*  Corsets  are  British 
made.  Of  all  drapers  and  ladies’ 
outfitters.  Popular  prices.  Spirabone 
unbreakable  steels.  Write  tor  illus- 
trated booklet.  Charles  Leethem  & Co., 
Arundel  Factory,  Portsnlouth. 


Peach’s  Curtains, — Direct 
from  Makers.  Chaining  Selectioiis. 
Linens,  Down  Quilts,  Blankets.  Hosiery 
Underwear.  Price  List  Free.  S.PL.4.1.1I 
&SONS,  177, The  Looms,  Nottingh.un. 


Wallpapers.  — Latest  designs, 
lowest  prices.  Send  for  our  NEW 
SEASON’S  BOOK,  iust  issued,  post 
free.  — MORRIS’S,  'ViCAR  LANE. 
LEEDS. 


They  will  Keep  You  Dry, 

Beacon  Oilskins  never  fail  to  keep  out 
the  wet.  That’s  why  they  are  worn  Viy 
hundreds  of  outdoor  men,  women  aii'f 
children.  You  should  wear  them  if  you 
want  weather  comfort.  They  aren’t 
sticky  like  ordinary  oilskins.  Wc 
return  your  money  at  once  if  they 
don’t  satisfy  you.  The  Beacon  Booklet 
will  show  the  style  which  suits  you 
best.  Men’s  coats,  '25s.;  children's, 
23s.  fid.  up;  ladies’  smart  oilskins,; 
38s;  fid. : sou’-westers,  3s. ; leggings, 
6s.  Send  a postcard  to-day  for  this 
Free  Booklet  of  “Weather  Comfort.’’ 
— Send  now — before  you  forget — to 
Barbour’s,  I.td.,  82,  Beacon  Buildings, 
South  Shields. 


Wanted.— Old  False  Teeth, 

— Old  Gold,  Jewellery,  Old  Silver. 
— IMMEDIATE  CASH  sent. — 
Messrs.  Carver,  Jewellers,  LISS, 
Hants.  Bankers : “ Lloyds.” 


“ Apmlne  de  Uaiicy.”  By 

Helen  Protbero  Lewis.  A very 
appropriate  Gift  Book  for  young 
readers.  Only  a limited  number  of 
copies  of  this  charming  story  are 
now  available.  Post-free  Is.  ‘2d. 
from  the  Publisher,  23,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.2. 


Square  pegs  won’t  fit  round  holes  ? 

Nonsense ! Try  how  well  a 

c-larnico  caramel 

f i t a your  in  o u t 


mW  READY,  Price  3/6. 
Elegantly  Bound  in  Art  Cloth  Boards. 


it 


IF  Or*ai--Y ! ” 


By  Jdlia  MacDonald, 

Author  of  “While  the  Music  Lasts.” 


t*7/  we  had  not  met,  and  Cupid  not  smittem 
This  tale  that  is  told  had  never  been  written." 


There  you  have  the  gist  of  this  story.  But  the  gist 
does  not  indicate  the  style,  and  the  style  is  perfect 
Julia  MacDonald  is  an  accomplished  writer,  a 
thinker,  one  who  imparts  instruction  and  delight  in 
every  chapter. 


“IF  ONLY  ! ” is  a story  to  be  read  and  discussed. 
To  argue  oneself  unknown  in  the  literary  world  is 
to  confess  one  has  not  read  “IF  ONLY  1 ” 


Published  by  WILLIAM  STEVENS,  LTD., 
25-24,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London, W C. 2. 


NOW  READY.  PRICE  Si-  NET. 

Daintily  Bound  in  .\rt  Cloth  Boards, 


DELIGSOyS  GOFFEE 


RED 

WHITE 


& 


BLUE 


For  Breakfast  & after  Dinner. 


“A  MALTA  MELODY, 


7 f9 


By  LAURA  RUSSELL, 

Author  of  “The  Secret  of  the  Garden.” 


Slims 


The  Author’s  description  of  modern  life  on  the  Isle 
of  Heroism  and  Romance  is  instinct  v/ith  glow, 
colour,  and  atmosphere  ; her  portrayal  of  the  life  of 
a garrison  town,  with  its  subtle  intricacies,  is  done 
v/ith  artistic  finish  ; above  all,  her  treatment  of  the 
ardent  and  sometimes  tragic  wooing  by  the  natives 
provides  humour  mingled  with  pathos  which  the  , 
Author  displays  in  a manner  to  keep  the  reader 
absorbed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  story. 


Write  tor  pattefos,  poit  tree,  ol  Overcoati,  Suits.  Costumes,  Paletots. 
Ramceats,  Mackiatosbes,  etc.,  or  CataJoSues  of  Footwear,  Wool  Scarfs. 
Oraperr.  Ladles  & Childrea's  Clothiak.  Sheffield  Cutlerr.Gramophoues 
and  Records.  Tea  and  Dioner  Services.  Bedsteads.  Bcddink.  Sewint 
tiachincs.  Cycles.  Tyres,  Carpets  and  Liuo,  Poultry  and  Appliances,  etc. 
EASV  7.  G.  Graves  Ltd.  shkffield.  I 


‘A  MALTA  MELODY”  is  not  a bulky  story,  but  no: 
a word  of  it  can  be  missed  when  once  it  is  begun. 


Published  by  WILLIAM  STEN^ENS,  LTD., 

C37  Od  C*  r'r-.-rant  T W P O 


FAMILY  HERALD 


4r> 


H0U5EH0LD  HINTS. 

Meat  Puffs. 

Make  a puff  paste  with  dripping  or  lard, 
roll  out  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  in  oblong  pieces  ; place  a spoonful  of 
cold  meat  of  any  kind  chopped  fine  and 
well-seasoned,  on  each  piece  of  paste,  roll 
up,  brush  over  with  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

To  Freshen  a Carpet. 

To  freshen  a shabby  carpet,  damp  the 
carpet,  a small  portion  at  a time,  with  a 
cloth  wrung  out  in  strongly  salted  water. 
Then  rub  dry  with  a clean  duster.  You 
will  find  this  will  revive  the  colour  wonder- 
fully. Carbolic  added  to  the  water  makes 
the  room  smell  very  fresh. 

Towel  Economv. 

When  towels'  are  wearing  thin  join  two 
together,  and  make  one  strong  towel. 
They  should  be  as  nearly  alike  as  possible, 
i7f  course.  Corresponding  threadls  on 
under  and  upper  towels  are  not  always 
equally  worn,  and  by  darning  over  worn 
parts  they  may  be  made  to  last  a long  time. 

A Ho.me-made  Cold  Cream. 

Mix  together  by  gentle  heat  in  a glazM 
earthenware  pot  one  ounce  of  pure  white 
wax,  two  ounces  of  spermaceti,  half  a pint 
of  almond  oil.  When  well  mixed,  add 
three  ounces  of  glycerine,  twelve  drops  of 
Otto  of  Roses.  Stir  till  nearly  cold  and 
let  mixture  settle.  Put  into  tightly 
stoppered  jars. 

Starch  Eco.nomy. 

•\fter  using  a bowl  of  starch  do  not  throw 
away  what  remains  of  the  mixture.  Place 
it  on  one  side,  and  when  the  starch  has 
settled  pour  off  the  clear  water  Place  the 
basin  in  the  oven  for  a few  minutes,  and 
when  it  i.s  taken  out  the  starch  will  be 
found  in  a hard  cake,  which  can  be  put 
away  ready  for  use  another  time. 

To  Clean  a Silk  Blouse. 

Sometimes,  when  on  a holiday,  it  is  easier 
to  get  petrol  than  warm  soapsuds  and  a 
hot  iron.  A silk  blouse  may  then  be 
cleaned  by  leaving  it  for  five  minutes  in  a 
basin  witli  half  a pint  of  petrol — of  course 
taking  care  to  do  this  in  a fireless  room. 
Rinse  the  blouse,  and  hang  it  in  the  air  to 
dry.  It  will  require  no  pressing. 

To  -IPreserv'e  the  Complexion, 

No  matter  how  tired  one  may  be  it  is 
necessary  before  retiring  to  wash  the  face 
and  hands  in  warm  water  with  either  a 
good  mik]  soap  or,  preferably,  with  a little 
fine  oatmeal  sprinkled  in  the  water.  The 
skin  cannot  breathe  when  clogged  with  the 
day's  dust  and  powder,  so  that  the  refresh- 
ing process  of  sleep  is  interefered  with. 
The  use  of  very  hot  or  very  cold  water 
should  be  avoided. 

Discoloured  Si.sk. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  removing  the 
discolourment  of  a badly-stained  sink  is  by 
pouring  some  spirits  of  salts  on  it  anil 
rubbing  well  with  u string  mop.  The  mop 
should  be  used  to  prevent  tlie  hands  coming 
in  contact  with  the  spirits,  as  it  is  stuff 
which  very  easily  burns  one.  This  method 
will  be  found  very  satisfactory  for  sinks 
that  have  lost  some  of  their  enamel.  The 
chemical  is  poisonous. 

Stale  Bread. 

Stale  bread  can  be  m.ade  new  again  by 
the  following  method  : Put  a saucepan  of 
W'ater  to  boil,  and  when  it  does  so  plate 
the  stale  bread  in  a steamer  and  put  it 
over  tlie  saucepan  and  steam  for  five 
minutes.  \ good  way  of  using  up  crusts 
is  to  dip  them  in  milk — hot  milk  if  they 
are  really  dry — and  to  bake  them  in  the 
oven  till  they  are  crisp  and  a golden  colour. 
They  are  delicious  with  cheese. 


ANSMJpR  TO  CORRESPONDENT. 

A.  P.  (Nottingham).— First,  very  carefully  brush  the 
bat,  and  then  apply  equal  quantities  of  benriae 
and  veater.  Repeat  process  two  or  three  times. 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


The  New  Silhouette. 

Fashion  was  probably  never  more  varied 
or  more  luxurious  than  at  the  present  time. 
Clothes  are  immensely  attractive  because 
good  style  is  in  vogue.  Then  the  longer 
treatment  of  the  wastline,  modelled  becom- 
ingly to  the  figure,  is  especially  well  worn 
by  the  best  types  of  Englishwomen.  In 
other  words,  the  new  silhouette  is  a good 
one,  and  will  achieve  real  sartorial  success 
because  at  its  best  it  is  very  graceful  and 
free  froip  exaggeration,  those  eccentricities 
that  have  so  often  hitherto  rendered  dress 
ridiculous. 

(lORGEOUs  Lining. 

Colours,  Ux>,  are  in  good  taste,  subdued 
shades  in  tailor  suits  and  frocks  lor  street 
wear  are  correct,  suits  are  beautitully  cut, 
sometimes  severe  in  genre,  when  it  suits 
the  individual,  although  fabrics  are  so 
pliable  and  supple  in  quality  that  lines 
seem  to  fall  softly  of  themselves.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  lining  to 
tailor-mades  you  can  let  your  fancy  run 
riot.  The  more  gorgeous  the  lining  the 
better,  from  vivid  futurist  silk  and  brocade 
designs  to  really  artistic  shot-siik  in  such 
shades  as  blue  and  emerald,  or  green  and 
gold. 

Catholicitv  in  Taste. 

Loose  sac  coats  of  a jaunty  aspect  are 
worn  with  fairly  short,  slim  skirts,  whereas 
other  women  affect  the  Directoire  vogue, 
with  tlie  longer,  tight,  slit  skirt  and  three- 
quarter-length  coat,  with  the  long  waist- 
line indicated  by  a sliglit  fulness  below  the 
waist.  Sleeves  are  put  in  in  a variety  of 
ways,  and  these  again,  indicate  the  change 
of  fashion.  'J'he  bell  sleeves  of  the  ’sixties 
ap(>ear  in  a new  and  smarter  form.  Much 
of  the  grace  of  the  silhouette  is  attained  by 
accentuating  the  shape  itself  by  means  of 
exquisite  embroidery. 

Velvei'  for  Winter  Wear. 

Duvetyn,  ratine,  velvet,  and  the  heavy 
make  of  satin  and  charmeuse  all  appear  in 
the  heading  palteiii  lists.  Evening  gowns 
arc,  liowever,  still  marvellously  brilliant  in 
colouring  even  if  simpler  in  line.  The 
amount  of  embroidery,  jewelled  designs, 
and  valuable  laces  too,  strike  a decisive 
note  of  luxury  and  splendour.  But  for  day 
wear  and  quieter  evening  entertainment 
there  seems  to  be  a growing  desire  to  attain 
exquisite  simplicity  and  beauty  of  fabric 
combined  with  practical  requirements. 
Velvet  ever  seems  the  ideal  winter  material 
enhanced  by  the  vogue  of  fine  embroidery 
and  (ur  trimmings. 

i HE  Most  Favoured  Silk. 

The  silk  that  is  most  favoured  at  the 
moment  is  crepe  de  chine.  I'his  is  a diffi- 
cult material  to  trim  successlully,  except 
by  self  trimmings  of  ruches,  of  cockades, 
etc.  It  will,  however,  be  mi.\ed  with 
velvet,  to  give  it  a warmer  look,  and  will 
also  be  embroidered  with  soutache.  Fine 
silk  embroidery  is  dying  out,  in  spite  of  the 
many  renewed  efforts  to  keep  it  in  fashion  ; 
bui  embroideries  of  soutache,  of  raffia,  and 
of  heavy  metal  still  survive. 

Wool  Scarves. 

Wool  scarves  and  fluffy  cotton  scarves 
are  expected  to  enjoy  another  season  of 
popularity,  and  will  often  be  worn  in  con- 
junction with  one  of  the  new  tam-o’- 
shanfers.  These-  two  things  will  solve 
inanv  problems  in  the  dressing  of  the 
younger  folk.  In  fiimmings,  beads  and 
fern-leaf  stitching  will  be  most  seen  on  the 
new  frocks,  ancl  the  sash  is  expected  to 
make  a return  to  favour,  worn  slightly  on 
the  side. 

F'ashion 's  F anciers.  . 

High-necked  shirt-blouses  are  very 
fashionable  in  Paris, 

Long-waisted  bodies  are  being  generally 
worn,  while  skirts  of  the  evening  frocks 
show  a tendency  to  grow  longer. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


toquiries,  addressed  to  “PIl  YSICI.AN."  should 
be  vrittea  oo  one  side  of  paper  only,  ags 
and  sex  must  be  stated,  and  foil  name  .lud 
address  given.  "Physician”  cannot  examine 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  not  reply 
by  post 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.M.L. — Try  the  following  lotion  and  get  it  well  on 
the  scalp — Tincture  of  cantharides,  two  IracTuus; 
oil  of  lemon,  half  an  ounce  ; compound  tim  tiire  "f 
lavender,  two  drachms;  and  spirit  of  roseiii.ii'  to 
four  ounces.  As  this  will  be  expensive,  you  might 
got_  half  the  quantity,  as  a trial. 

S.A.C.— Try  the  ordinary  liniment  of  turpentine 
rubbed  over  the  spots  twice  a day,  as  long  as  tiie 
skin  wdll  bear  it.  When  too  tender,  leave  off  for 
a time,  and  then  again  go  on.  You  will  also 
find  arsenic  useful,  and  you  may.  for  some  wfeks, 
take  one  tabloid  compound  arsenical  (B.W. 
Co.),  three  times  a day  after  food. 

B. — Regulate  the  diet,  and  take  salt  freely.  Eat 
no  fruits  or  salads  until  thoroughly  washed. 
Your  treatment  so  far  has  been  on  right  lints, 
but  has  not,  apparently,  proved  effectual.  T.ike 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  white  mixture  tB.P.C.)  three 
times  a day,  two  hours  after  food,  and  procure 
a few  “Enule”  quassia  suppositories  (B.VV.  & 
Co.),  and  use  one  every  night  for  several  nights. 
This  combination  ought  to  give  you  relief  within 
a short  period.  For  the  feet  and  hands,  use 
friction  with  a hot,  dry  bath-towel,  and  wear 
woollen  socks  and  gloves. 

Yorkshire. — Try  at  No.  7,  New  Oxford  Street, 
W.C.,  and  do  not  rest  contented  until  you  have 
been  made  comfortable.  1 regret  to  learn  the 
condition  of  your  wife,  and  to  have  to  say  that 
at  her  age — or  even  at  any  age — so  little  can  be 
done.  By  all  means  give  her  cod-liver  oil  emul- 
sion, continuously,  and  in  small  doses — never 
more  than  a dessertspoonful  three  times  a day, 
after  food.  Continue  massage  with  the  lini- 
ment you  name,  and  cover  the  parts  afterwards 
with  new  flannel — not  cotton  wool.  As  a medi- 
cine, you  might  try  tabloid  Xaxa  (B.W.  & Co.), 
two  taken  in  water  three  times  a day,  after  meals. 
If  available,  radiant  heat  baths  are  beneficial. 

J.M.K. — The  swelling  is  obviously  one  of  an  inno- 
cent nature,  and  need  not  worry  you  at  all,  seeiug 
that  it  has  gone  down  so  much  in  so  short  a time. 
The  muscular  condition  might  have  easily  been 
induced  by  it,  however,  but  that  is  not  a serious 
condition.  I think  the  whole  matter  may  be 
overcome  by  dieting — fresh  vegetables,  in  plenty, 
salads  aud  fruits,  raw  and  cooked,  and  as  little 
medicine  as  possible.  Should  this  swelling  again 
appear,  by  all  means  personally  consult  a doctor. 
Meanwhile,  take  more  outdoor  exercise,  and 
generally  speaking,  lead  a life  consistent  with 
your  age — work,  varied  by  reasonable  rest, 
recreation  and  change. 

B.M.M.  (India) — Experience  has  taught  you  that 
youi-s  is  a chronic  malady,  so  I need  not  repeat 
th.tt  fact.  It  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  com- 
plaints, but  with  the  assiduous  attention  you 
have  given,  you  deserve  to  have  bad  better 
results.  Try  the  following  method.  Procure, 
some  recent  powdered  cubebs  aud  use  them  as  a 
snulf,  employing  only  the  smallest  piuch  at  one 
time,  using  it  deliberately  and  drawing  It  well 
back  into  the  throat ; also  get  equal  quantities 
of  borax  powder,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  common 
salt  aud  white  sugar,  and  add  a level  teaspoouful 
of  this  to  half  a pint  of  water,  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature in  your  climate,  and  use  this  as  a nasal 
douche  from  the  palm  of  the  hand,  setting  aside 
all  appliances. 

Vicar’s  VV’iee. — You  have  my  utmost  sympathy. 
You  are  dealing  with  a man  of  indomitable  spirit, 
refusing  to  give  in — even  at  the  risk  of  making 
himself  a severe  burden  to  those  nearest  and 
dearest.  The  utmost  cleanliness  must  be  observed 
(personally  aud  otherwise),  and  the  constant  use 
of  disinfecting  fluid,  such  as  Sanitas,  is  necessary. 
A soapy  water  euemata  would  be  beneficial.  The 
only  suggestion  likely  to  help  you  greatly  is  to 
adopt  the  plan  common  to  babyhood,  using  clean 
but  valueless  materials.  Your  own  remedy,  of 
course,  is  rest  and  change,  but  as  you  cannot 
leave  home,  try  the  following  medicine,  and 
avoid  excess  in  fats  and  sugar — Sulphate  oi  soda, 
two  drachms;  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  two 
drachms ; spirit  of  peppermint,  eightv  minims ; 
and  water  to  six  ounces.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
two  hours  after  meals. 


MEDICAL  MEM. 

For  the  Restless  Patient. 

Afler  a restless  night,  sponge  a sick  cliiltl 
or  grown-up  with  methylated  spirits,  being 
careful  to  do  til©  whole  body  and  yet  not 
expose  the  patient  tg  chills.  There  is 
nothing  so  soothing  or  refreshing.  It  will 
act  as  a tonic,  reduce  the  temjierature, 
and  induce  a health-giving  sleep. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  ••  MARIE." 


GNOMEKINA  IN  MOONLAND. 

In  the  year  10,001,  a gnome  named 
Gnomckina — called  at  Court  “Gnomy”  set 
out  to  explore  the  famous  country  of 
Moonland. 

After  a journey  of  about  six  minutes  he 
came  to  tlio  country.  The  moon  was  the 
castle  of  King  Man-in-the-Moo^  and  his 
bcautifid  daughter,  the  Princess  Moonanna, 
while  the  planets  were  the  houses  of  in- 
ferior people,  the  larger  planets  such  as 
Mars,  Venus,  Mercury  and  Jupiter  being 
inhabited  by  the  lords.  The  people  flew 
about  on  meteors,  the  Princess  being  the 
only  one  w ho  had  wings  on  her  feet.  I'he 
King’s  chariot  was  a comet,  and  wdien  the 
people  saw  the  King  and  Princess  out  to- 
gether they  marvelled  that  so  ugly  a king 
should  have  so  beautiful  a daughter. 

IX'hen  Gnomy  arrived  at  Aloonland  he 
went  at  once  to  the  palace.  There  he  w-’as 
met  bv  Moonanna  herself,  dressed  in  a 
I railing  white  gown,  while  in  her  hand  she 
held  a lamp  made  out  of  a single  arum 
lily. 

“Welcome,  oh,  gnome  !’’  cried  she,  and 
then  she  stepped  aside,  revealing  a flight 
of  stairs  leading  upwards. 

,\t  the  head  of  these  w'as  the  Man-in-ihe- 
Moon.  The  King  of  Moonland  looked  at 
Gnomv  for  a few  minutes  and  then  said, 
in  a slightly  trembling  voice — 

“1  suppose  you  rncan  no  harm  to  us?’’ 

“Of  course  not,”  replied  Gnomy,  wdth 
a low  obeisance.  “1  woidd  not  dare  to 
hurt  your  gracious  Majesty  and  your 
bcautiful  daughter.” 

The  King  looked  greatly  flattered. 

“1  thank  you  for  the  compliment,”  he 
said  ; “for  of  course  when  you  say  that  my 
da.ughter  is  beautiful  you  mean  that  she 
takes  after  me,  do  you  not?” 

“Of  course,”  replied  Gnomy,  seeing  it 
was  best  to  agree  with  everything  the 
King  said. 

“I  am  always  right,”  said  the  King. 
“And  now  I W'ill  show  you  what  has 
happened  to  those  beings  who  have  dared  to 
contradict  me.” 

Me  drew  Gnomy  down  a long  passage. 
.\t  the  far  end  was  a large  cell,  and  in  this 
were  huddled  together  human  beings, 
hobgoblins,  fairies,  gnomes,  and  moon- 
pcople. 

Gnomy  gazed  at  them,  and  then,  witliout 
a word,  he  turned  and  went  back  along  the 
passage.  The  Man-in-the-Moon  followed 
him. 

“Von  will  go  in  there  if  you  contradict 
me,”  he  said. 

“ Po  vou  think  I should  I)c  capable  of 
doing  such  a thing,  }our  Majesty?”  asked 
Gnomy. 

After  ,T  while  a hell  sounded  and  Moon- 
ann.i  informed  Gnomy  that  it  w’as  time 
for  dinner,  .-md  she  then  invited  him  to  stay 
and  have  the  meal  with  them.  I cannot 
tell  you  what  they  had  as  I have  never 
been  on  the  moon  and  therefore  do  not 
know  what  the  dishes  are  like,  but  1 do 
know'  that  JGnomy  had  a good  time  and 
W'as  very  sorry  when  he  had  to  go. 

When  Gnomy  left  the  Moon  Palace  he 
went  to  Mars  House,  where  lived  Ea,rl 
Mars.  Eaid  Mars  lived  in  the  biggest 
private  house  in  all  Moonland.  When 
Gnomy  arrived  he  was  sitting  in  his  draw- 
ing-room, a gorgeous  apartment  with 
hangings  of  real  moon-silk.  The  windows 
were  of  pure  amber,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  of  them  ; thus  to  anybody 


standing  upon  Earth  it  looked  like  a blur 
of  light.  The  Earl  greeted  Gnomy  with 
raptu  re. 

“1  have  long  wished  to  see  you,”  cried 
he. 

.\fter  a while  they  fell  to  talking  about 
the  King. 

“You  must  be  careful,  or  you  will  be  put 
with  the  rest,”  said  Mars. 

Then  Gnomy  said  that  he  wished  to 
have  the  Princess  Moonanna  for  his  bride, 
and  that  she  had  consented,  but  had  said 
that  her  father  would  never  g^ve  his 
permission. 

“To  win  her  father’s  permission,”  said 
Mars,  “v'ou  must  capture  one  of  his 
prisoners.  I will  arrange  everything.  To- 
night one  of  the  prisoners  will  escape,  and 
you  must  capture  him,  only  to  tell  him  of 
a place  through  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners  can  escape.  T hen  you  must  go 
to  the  ^iing  and  demand  a reward.  He 
will  promise  it,  and  you  must  demand  the 
Princess.  He  cannot  refuse,  and  so  vou 
will  get  the  Princess.” 

Everything  happened  as  Mars  had  said, 
and  the  wedding  was  held  with  great 
pomp  and  splendour.  Immediately  after- 
wards Gnomy  took  Moonanna  back  to 
Cl  Homeland. 

Soon  after  Man-in-the-Moon  found,  to 
his  great  mortification,  that  all  his 
prisoners  had  escaped.  So  great  was  his 
rage  that  he  killed  himself,  but  Gnomy  and 
his  wife  in  Gnomeland  lived  liappv  ever 
after.  M.vrv  E.  Green  (10). 

o 

OUR  SUNSHINE  ZOO. 

“Nigger”  M.\kes  .vn  .Axnou.vcement. 

Dear  People — For  days  past  I’ve  been 
chasing  “Marie”  round,  climbing  up  on  to 
her  lap,  sitting  on  her  writing-table, 
patting  her  hand,  and  biting  her  pen.  She 
wouldn’t  take  these  gentle  hints;  she  only 
stroked  my  head,  in  an  absent-minded  sort 
of  way,  of  which  I don’t  at  all  approve, 
and,  if  I became  altogether  too  obstreper- 
ous, I was  quietlv  lifted  up  and  put  out- 
side the  room.  I didn’t  like  this  at  all,  so 
1 though.t  I’d  try  another  plan.  I looked 
up  pensively  into  “Marie’s”  face,  and 
said,  in  my  own  language,  which,  she 
always  understands — 

“Do  vou  know  a word  beginning  with 
P?’*- 

“Ye.s,  of  course,  I know  lots  of  words 
beginning  with  P,”  was  the  reply.  “Pretty, 
puss,  patience ” 

“I  don’t  mean  any  of  those,”  I inter- 
rupted loftily.  “I  mean  a big,  long  word 
with  a lot  of  letters  in  it.” 

“Yes,”  said  “Marie,”  getting  interested, 
“I  know  a few  of  those — ‘persuasive,’  for 
instance  ; you  know  the  meaning  of  that, 
dear  old  boy,  don’t  you?” 

But  I wasn’t  going  to  be  coaxed  into 
going  away  from  my  subject,  so  I said, 
rather  sternly — 

“Have  you  ever  heard  the  woid  pro- 
crastination?” 

“Marie”  gave  a jump  of  surprise. 

“Dear  me.  Nigger,  I didn’t  know  that 
you  were  quite  such  a learned  puss!”  she 
cried,  patting  my  head  and  smiling  into 
my  eyes. 

But  I didn’t  smile  back.  I looked  very 
seriou'i,  and  “Marie”  said — ■ 

“What’s  the  trouble,  old  fellow?” 

And  then  1 told  her  Ih.'it,  for  weeks  past, 
I’d  wanted  to  write  a letter  to  the  Zoo, 
that  time  was  passing  quickly,  ;md  I,  as 
leader  of  the  Sunshine  Zoo,  felt  it  my  duty 
to  remind  its  members  that  “Festival 
Day”  will  soon  be  here,  and  we  “Zooites” 
must  make  our  annupl  effort  for  the  poor 
little  kiddies.  So  now  here’s  my  letter  ! 

My  little  friend  Erica — “ ‘Marie’s’ 

Treasure  Girl” — is  already  at  work;  she’s 
got  a collecting  card,  and  I saw  her  the 
other  day  very  busy  with  paste  and 


pictures,  and  she  said  she  was  “making  a 
scrap-book  for  the  poor  ’ickle  girts  and 
boys!”  “Baby  Brother” — we  stilt  call 
Leslie  by  that  name  sometimes,  though 
he’s  two  years  old  now, and  such  a j.oliy 
little  chap — can’t  make  scrap-books  vet, 
and  of  course  we  “Zooites”  cannot  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind  either,  but  we  can  help 
the  funds  by  sending  our  pennies.  I’le  got 
a box  for  mine,  and  we  shall  open  it  on 
‘‘Pets’  Day.”  and  add  the  monev  to  llih 
Christmas  Festival  Fund.  Oh,  I hope 
there  will  be  quite  a big  lot  of  pennies  in 
that  box,  don’t  you? 

When  is  “Pets’  Day,”  did  you  ask? 
Well,  it  is  always  the  same  date  every  year 
now,  December  1st,  .so  that  is  quite  easy 
to  remember,  isn’t  it? 

Please,  kind  pieople  who  read  this  letter, 
look  in  your  purses,  and  choose  the  biggest 
coin  you  can  spare,  and  then  send  it  to 
“Marie”  or  to  me  (address,  the  “l-'amily 
HerakP’Press,  23,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.2)  so  that  it  arrives 
on  Wednesday,  December  1st,  then  it  will 
be  in  good  time  for  the  “Children’s 
Treat.  ” 

You  know  these  are  “hard  times”  for 
many  people.  Why,  even  my  bloaters  cost 
more  than  they  used  to  do,  and  the  poor 
little  children  who  live  in  dreary  streets  in 
the  East  End  of  London,  and  that’s  where 
our  Festival  is  going  to  be  held  this  year, 
cannot  have  plenty  of  nice  things  to  eat, 
and  good  warm  clothes  to  keep  them  from 
getting  cold  in  the  bitter  winter  weather. 
So,  you  see,  it’s  “up  to  us”  to  help  them, 
and  all  m\’  Zoo  members  must  just  coax 
the  people  who  belong  to  them  to  send  a 
big  thumping  donation  in  their  names,  just 
to  help  things  along. 

Cliecrio,  and  a Happy  Christmas  to  you 
all,  when  it  comys  ! 

Yours  expectantly.  Nigger. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

Rebus. — December. 

Addiiions. 

I.— Nose-gay.  2.— Cows-Iip.  3.— Rain-bow. 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL. 

Imi'Oktant  Annoukxemknts  .and  D.ates. 

Our  Luti.e  Guests. 

Associates  of  the  Guild  who  desire  to 
be  supplied  with  a few  tickets  for  dislri- 
hution  among  poor  children  of  East 
London  who  are  known  to  be  rcalh-  needy 
should  make  immediate  application  to 
“Marie,”  stating  the  number  of  tickets 
required  and  whether  they  are  wanted  for 
boys  or  girls. 

All  applications  must  be  accompanied 
by  a stamped,  addressed  envelope;  iliey 
must  be  sent  to  “Marie”  at  the  “FAAtiuY 
IIekai.d”  I’ress,  23,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  2,  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  13th  iiist. 

1 would:  eaniestlv  appeal  to  all  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  distribution  of 
the  tickets  to  take  the  utmost  care  that 
they  arc  bestowed  upon  really  needy  little 
ones,  and  that  the  age  limit,  namely,  boys, 
seven  to  ten,  and  girls  seven  to  twelve 
years,  be  strictly  adhered  to.  It  is  also 
very  ticcessary  that  no  boy  be  allowed  to 
use  a girl’s  ticket,  or  a girl  one  intended 
for  a boy. 

N.B. — No  application  for  “Little 
Guests’  ” tickets  can  be  received  after  the 
13th  hist.,  and  only  those  made  by 
■Associates  of  the  Sunshine  Guild  can  be 
entertained. 

Visitors’  Tickets. 

Application  for  balcony  tickets'  to  view 
the  Festival  should  be  made  without  delay. 
Applicants  must  please  state  the  number  of 
tickets  required,  and  in  every  case  a 
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stamped  addressed  envelope  must  be 
enclosed. 

.ArrEKNooN  lIiiiPi.Ks,  Stew.vkus  and 
“Fairies.” 

“Marie.”  will  be  j:;lad  if  all  those  friends 
who  desire  to  act  as  .Vfternoon  lldpers, 
slcwaids,  and  “Sunshine  Fairies”  on  the 
occasion  ot  our  Christmas  Festixal  to  he 
held  at  Mile  End,  on  December  11th, 
will  kindly  send  in  their  names  to  her  at, 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Festival  Parcels. 

These  must  all  be  received  on  or  before 
Wed.nesd.vy,  November  30tii. 

Please  watch  the  “C.  II.”  paj^es  very 
closely  for  further  important  notices. 


“SUNSHINE  SANTA  CLAUS.” 

“.Marie”  is  an.xious  vet  again  to  '-end 
“Christmas  Sunshine”  to  many  pc>or  little 
chiMren  who  without  our  ministration 
might  be  in  danger  of  going  toyless;  there- 
fore she  would  n niind  you,  de.'tr  readers, 
th.it  our  ’’Sunshine  Santa  Claus”  -will 
still  continde  his  itiission  of  sending 
Christmas  Sunshine  into  distant  poor 
liomes,  if  \ou,  in  your  kindness,  will  pro- 
tide  (he  necessary  toys,  etc.  These  need 
not  he  new',  but  all  must  be  clean,  in  (air 
i cpaii , and  free  from  any  infection.  Con- 
ti  ibiitions  shotild  be  marked  “Santa  Claus” 
on  the  outer  cover,  and  should  reach  these 
olTices  hy  November  27iti. 

THE  WINTER  COMPETITIONS. 

“Matie,”  hopes  to  receive  numeious 
entries  in  the  various  competition.^,  details 
of  which  wete  announced  in  the  “Children’s 
Hour’’  pages  of  October  23rd.  Intending 
eonipetitors  should  read<the  rules  carefully 
and  remeinher  that  all  entries  must  be 
received  on  or  before  Saturday,  December 
4tli.  o 

GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Miss  M.vrth.v  Clayton,  3,  Aire  Street,  Brow 
Haworth,  uear  Keighley,  Yorks.,  is  deeply  grateful 
to  her  dear,  kind  Sunshine  friend  “Inasmuch” 
(Sunderland),  for  the  Family  Herald,  and  parcel 
containing  sugar,  jar  of  meat  extract,  and  Is.,  and 
very  nice  letters  which  she  greatly  enjoys.  She 
also  wislies  to  thank  “A  Sunshiner,”  for  p.c. 
album  full  of  picture  post-cards. 

Miss  Kuith  Ki.ng,  1,  Hunts  Cottages,  The  Street, 
Great  Tey,  sends  her  grateful  thanks  to  “Grateful,” 
for  5s.,  and  the  Sunshine  Guild  for  much  kindness. 

Miss  J.vcquot,  15,  Southview  Road,  ,Westh.iin, 
Weymouth,  wishes  to  thank  gratefully  the  good 
Sunshiuers  for  their  kindness  to  her  and  her  dear 
mother  (recently  passed  away),  and  is  deeply  grate- 
ful to  “Major  Lil,”  for  3s  ; “Merrythought,”  and 
“Hopeful,”  3s.  6d. ; Friend,”  2s,  Ed  ; T hree 
Sunshiners  at  Bournemouth,  Christmas  pudding 
aud  6 eggs;  aud  “A  Sunshiner,”  oranges  and  3s. 
She  deeply  appreciates  all  these  rays  of  Sunshine 
and  sends  best  thauks. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Greenstock,  New  Br.iuthain,  near 
Mauningtree,  Essex,  writes  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
of  56,  Frinton  Road,  East  Ham,  to  thank  the  Suu- 
shiners  very  gratefully  for  their  goodness  to  her 
little  crippled  boy,  Albert,  in  sending  him  picture 
books,  p.p.  cards,  etc. 

Mrs.  Ferrer.  1.59,  Cornwall  Road,  Notting  Hill, 
London,  W.,  sends  many  hearty  thanks  to  all  her 
Sunshine  friends  for  their  kindness,  aud  is  deeply 
grateful  to  “A  Friend,”  for  lOs.;  thankful  One,” 
2s.  6d. ; “.A  Friend,”  5s.;  “Prudhoe,”  Is.;  “A 
Sunshiner.”  2s.:  Miss  Hooke,  ,5s,;  W.,  2s.; 
Frieud.”  2s. ; “.Arkiiigton,”  Cs.  6d, ; “A  Sunshiner,” 
Is.;  “Lilien,”  2s.  6d.;  and  the  Sunshine  Guild 
(per  ‘ Marie”),  5s. ; she  is  most  thankful  to  all  these 
good  friend;  for  their  help  and  svinpathy. 

Miss  Lizrir  Erri.ESTON.  6 St.  Anue’s  Squaie. 
oS  Coppall  lan\  VVig.m,  Lancs.,  is  deeply  grateful 
to  H.O.M..  fi'i  .OS.:  Miss  X.rthwood,  parcel  of 
groceries,  ci-  ,,  Mr-.  Fisher  Is.;  and  Mrs.  Stewart, 
for  Is.  6il.,  Scut  ' - 'TV  two  months. 

* Miss  .M.  Fow 'll  .,  98.  Chester  Road,  Southport, 
wishes  to  thank  t"rdi.illv  the  good  Sunshiners  for 
much  kindness  and  du  r.  and  is  deeply  grateful 
to  tin  fullo"  ing  Mi:  ll.irvi-'in.  kind  visits,  cake 

and  niiii  pic  ; - ,\  ‘-  ■utluMii  Sunsliiiier,”  2s.  6il.; 
Mis  1 up,,,.  Lin.)  1(11.1  ^nd  2s.  6-1.;  J.  Carkiw, 
h rndt  r.'hj'.l;  , b ' chra.olate-,  Mrs.  Boyd, 
S-i/'.’  ''.-  .v—  ad  - Li'  ” The  Misses  Over- 

fin,  M.  H'.ldiug,  E.  Bre-ks,  aud  Mrs.  Fisher,  kind 
letters  and  cards. 

Miss  S.  Folracrc,  to.  Barnsley  Street,  Park 
Road,'  M'igan  Lat!'-;  , sends  heartfelt  thanks  to  all 
the  kind  Sunshine  friend'.,  "bo  remembered  her  on 
her  birthday— M M.  ' I.i'erpooli , tea,  chocolate. 


; rice  cake,  sweets,  bottle  .of  lavender  water,  and  2s.; 
I “Inasmuch,”  (Sunderland),  squirrel  fur  and  Is.; 
Miss  Price,  lavender  bag;  Mcs.  I'arrow,  2s.;  Mis, 
Hutton,  Is.  and  nice  woolshawl ; “.A  Friend,”  brooch, 
I handkerchief,  and  2s. ; aud  the  Sunshine  Guild  (per 
j “Marie”).  2s.  6d. 

“Mario”  desires  to  thank  warmly  the  friends 
who  seat  Suiioliuie  for-  “Nuise  D.” — “.lenuic,” 
2s.  6d.;  “A  T'uaui.ful  One,”  2s.  6d.;  .Anon.,  5:i, 
TTiesc  sums,  have  been  very  helpful,  aud  the  good 
cheer  was  exceedingly  welcome. 

Miss  CTssie  Hand,  of  33,  Boscombe  Road,  Shep- 
I herd's  Bush,  London,  \V.12,  wishes  to  thank  t’nc 
j Sunshinei-s  for  so  kindly  seudiug  her  “pieces”  tor 
I doll  dressing.  q 

i WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Mrs.  Gladwin,  of  5,  Richmond  Street,  Great 
Western  Street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester,  is  an  old 
Udy,  who  attained  her  86lh  birthday  last  month. 
She  has  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  is  in  greatly  reduced 
rircumstaiices,  and  it  would  please  and  cheer  h<  r 
very  much  to  receive  p.p.c.’s,  kindly  letters,  and 
a lew  little  practical  tokens  of  our  friendly  sym- 
pathy. Pray  do  not  forget  this  old  lady,  dear 
leaders,  but  send  her  Sunshine  in  plenty. 

Mrs.  Holmes,  26,  Orchard  Street,  St.  Maurice 
Road,  York,  makes  an  urgent  appeal  for  wan,u  under- 
clothing, jersey,  or  overcoat  to  fit  her  little  bov, 
aged  six,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  for  three  months 
with  iheuiuat ism,  and  who  urgently  in-eds  woollen 
underwear,  etc..  '1'In;  clothing  need  nut  be  new, 
warmth  being  the  chief  consideration. 

Little  Kate  and  Daisy  Revlll,  72,  St.  Mary’s 
Road,  Lower  Ldmouton,  have  been  seriouslv  ill 
and  in  hospital  suffering  from  scarlet  fever;  please 
send  some  rays  of  Sunshine  to  greet  the  little  in\  alids 
on  their  return  home.  Mrs.  Revell  and  the  baby 
have  both  inproved  in  consequence  of  their  recent 
operations,  and  their  sight  is  much  better. 

Miss  Jacquot,  of  15.  Southview  Road,  Westbam, 
Weymouth,  has  recently  suffered  the  bereaveiueiiL 
of  losing  her  dear  mother,  and  is  personally  in  very 
feeble  health  and  reduced  circumstances.  A little 
practical  evidence  of  your  sympathy  w'ould  be  wry 
helpful,  dear  readers. 

Mrs.  -Andrews,  60.  Seven  Kings  Road,  Ilford, 
Essex — the  old  invalid  lady  for  whom  we  asked 
for  Sunshine  a few  weeks  ago — wishes  to  thank 
“A  Thankful  One,**  for  lovely  verses  and  2s.  6d. 
“Marie”  is  disappointed  that  there  was  so  little 
response  to  her  appeal,  and  Mi's.  Andrews  ^vould 
be  greatly  cheered  if  some  Sunshiner  w'ould  call  to 
see  her,  and  “Marie**  sincerely  hopes  that  m.my 
readers  w’ill  be  moved  to  send  good  cheer  to  this 
dear  old  lady.  q 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Miss  C.  Hand.  2s. ; On  Account  of  board  of  child- 
ren, 6s.;  Anon  (Perth),  Is.;  Mrs.  Bangert  (quarterly 
sub.),  7s.  Total  (tor  week  ending  October  11th), 


THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Amounts  previously  acknowledged,  £117  18s.  3d.; 
Miss  H.  Magyer  (collecting  card),  £1  I5s.  5d.;  Miss 
C.  Baxter  (do.),  £1  11s.  Total  (October  11th), 
£121  4s.  8J.  Q 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  Ed.  Lloyd,  for  kiud 
gift  of  £1  for  Mrs.  Hawkins.  “Marie”  also  acknow- 
ledges the  gilt  of  a card  game  from  some  friend  who 
omitted  to  enclose  her  name ; many  thanks  to 
the  kiud  donor.  Hearty  thanks,  also,  to  Miss  L.  1'. 
Cooper,  for  helpful  gift  of  15  rag  dolls,  including 
a large  one  from  the  \Vorthing  Centre. 

The  Matron  ot  the  Sunshine  Home,  Felpliam, 
Bognor,  is  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  tor  a 
geucious  gift  of  10s.,  “to  buy  something  tor  the 
Home,  and  bananas  for  tho  children”;  and  to  Miis 
Hays  aud  frieud  lor  31b.  of  oats  lib.  sugar,  aud 
Hb.  tea.  Q 

OUR  NEXT  GUILD  MEETING. 

.\  Rlminder, 

Don’t  forf(et  that  the  hnal  Guild  Re- 
union of  1920  will  take  place  on  Satuidav 
afternoon.  November  27th,  at  3 o’clock,  in 
St.  Bride's  Institute,  Bride  Lane,  Lud”at(' 
Circus,  E.C  The  speaker  will  be  the 
Rev.  .\.  Taylor,  Vicar  of  St.  Bride’s,  where 
bv  his  kind  courte-.v  our  special  service 
V ,1.4  held  on  “Sunshine  Sunday,”  .April 
25th  last. 

“iMarie”  hopes  to  meet  a goodly  number 
of  Sunshiners  and  friends  on  this  occasion. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

"During  a long  life  I have  proved  that 
not  one  k'nj  word,  ever  spoken,  \iot  one 
kind  deed  ever,  done,  but,  sooner  or  later, 
returns  to  bless  the  giver,  and  becomes  a 
chain,  binding  men  with  golden  bands  to 
the  throne  of  Heaven." 

— Lord  Sh.aftesbury. 


SCOTTISH  WORLD. 


Miss  Charlotte  1 aule  Boucher,  daughter 
of  Mine.  Boucher,  .Monlreal,  was 

married  in  Montreal  to  Mr.  Sydnev  T. 
Kitchie,  son  of  Sir  (leorgc  and  'Lady 
Ritchie,  of  Dundee. 

* » « 

The  Loggers’  Mission. 

Captain  the  Rev.  G.  C.  F.  Pringle  has 
left  Glasgow  for  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  to  take  up  the  position  of 
superintendent  ot  the.  Loggers’  Mission  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  spent  several  years  as  a 
missionary  in  the  A nkon  Territory,  but 
was  pastor  of  Knox  (.  hurch,  Collingwood, 
Ontario,  when  the  war  broke  out,  in 
which  he  rendered  good  serticp,  and  was 
wounded  in  1917. 

* * * 

The  Woes  of  Theatrical  Tourists. 

Writing  on  “ I tan--port  and  the 
Theatre,”  Mr.  St.  j.din  lirviiie  s.i_\s — 
“ I he  problem  of  theatrical  louring  is  not 
becoming  easier.  Sir  Erie  (ieiides,  of 

whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  is  more  of  a 
superstition  than  a superman,  in  reversion, 
perhaps,  to  some  strain  of  Scoteli  austerity 
in  h.is  ri'iiiarkable  blood,  is  achieving  the 
seemingly  impos.sible ; he  is  making  the 
conditions  of  theatrical  travelling  worse 
than  they  were,  and  to-day  none  hut  heroes 
and  heroines  of  extraordinary  lortitude  and 
endurance  are  capable  of  surviving  ih.e 
perils  and  dangers  of  existence  "in  a 
travelling  company  !” 

* * i 

Shrinkage  in  Live  Stock  in  Scotland. 

Tlie  hope  that  the  Scottish  figures  re- 
garding live  stock  would  show  to  better 
advantage  than  those  for  England  and 
Wales  lias  been  dis[)elled  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  records.  Thwe  are  heavy 
shrinkages  of  both  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
decrease  of  I'.ie  former  amounting  to 
59,000,  or  nearly  five  per  cent.,  while  the 
loss  of  30,000  sheep  from  last  year’s  re- 
duced total  brings  the  aggregate  to  tho 
lowest  point  touched  since  the  returns  were 
first  collected  fifty  years  ago.  There  is  a 
falling  off  of  half  a million  as  compared 
with  the  ten  years’  average.  Scotland 
being  largely  a breeding  area  tor  both  cattle 
and  sheep,  particularly  the  latter,  these 
figures  are  very  serious  to  the  stock- 
raising  business  hi  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  for  it  means  that  there  must  be  a 
scarcity  of  store  izr  coininercial  animals 
for  half  .a  dozen  or  more  years,  although 
the  work  of  iei)leni--hing  the  breeding 
stocks  was  begun  at-  once. 

* * * 

Our  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

Sir  .Auckland  Geddes,  in  his  capacity  as 
British  .Ambassador  at  Washington,  con- 
tinues to  impress  favourably  the  citizens 
of  America.  His  speeches  have  differed 
somewhat  from  his  predecessors’,  in  the 
sense  that  while  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  a “common  origin,  common 
language,  and  common  traditions”  in  pro- 
moting sincere  friendship  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples,  he  has  also 
laid  stress  on  the  great  internatiop.il, 
ironomic,  and  commercial  advantages 
flowing  from  the  best  possible  understand- 
ing between  London  and  Washington,  and 
his  efforts  in  this  connection  are  proving  of 
inestimable  value. 

Sir  Auckland,  who,  as  evervbodv  knows, 
is  a Scot  by  birth,  has  the  addilional 
advantage  us  .‘\mbassador  at  Washington 
of  having  a wife  who  was  born  in  the 
Onited  States.  His  child.»en  were  born  in 
Canada,  where  Sir  Auckland  sp>ent  several 
years  as  a.  Professor  at  McGill  L’niversity, 
Montreal. 


Shcjij%4M^ 


The  housewife  who  uses  Rinso  on 
wash-day  has  no  difficulty  in  arrarig- 
ing  her  shopping  time.  Rinso  enables 
her  to  get  through  the  washing  quickly 
and  easily  and  leaves  her  at  liberty 
for  other  duties. 

The  clothes  are  left  overnight  to  soak  in  cold 
water  and  Rinso,  for  Rinso  works  while  yoj 
sleep.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  a thorough 
rinsing  next  morning,  hang  the  clothes  to  dry, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  day  may  be  spent 
in  shopping. 


There  is  no  wash-day  worry  with  Rinso; 
no  hot  and  steaming  atmosphere;  and  no 
wastage  of  coal— an  important  item  to-day. 


THE  COLD  WATER  WASHER 


R.  S.  HUDSON  LIMITED,  Liverpool,  West  Bromwich  and  L->ndon. 


PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW  ON  SALE. 

Monthly  Magazine  of  Fiction 

For  November  (No.  427), 

Containing  an  Original  Full-length  Novel, 
entitled : 

“ELIZABETH’S  HUSBAND.” 

By  the  Author  of  “Miss  Jones,  CuAurtsusE,” 
“Marjorie’s  Letter,”  &c. 


NOW  ON  SALE. 

HAPPY  HOUR  STORIES 

(No.  1037), 

Contains  a Long  Complete  Copyright 
Novel — 

“TO  LOVE  AND  HONOUR.” 

By  the  Author  ot 
“Dolly’s  Lock,”  "Peggy,”  &c. 


NOW  ON  SALE. 

FAMILY  HERALD  SUPPLEMENT 

(No.  ’2179), 

Containing  a Long  Complete  Novel — > 

"THE  RING  OF  HEART’S  DESIRE." 

By  the  Author  of  “Christina  the  Marchioness,” 
“The  Tiger  Girl,”  &c. 


Price  6d. ; Post-free  7id. 


Price  2d. ; Post-free  3d. 


Price  2d.;  Post  free  2^d. 


OF  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  AND  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 

WILLIAM  STEVENS,  LTD.,  23-24,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON.  W.C.2. 


NOW  READY!  Price  ONE  SHILLING;  post-free  1/2, 

DORA  THORNE. 

(32nd  EDITION.) 

The  Great  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "All  in  the  Wild  March  Morning,’’  "Thorns  and  Orange  Blossoms,’’  "Which  Loved 
Him  Best,"  "Romance  of  a Black  Veil,”  "A  Broken  Wedding  King,"  "Hilary’s  Folly,” 

"Her  Mother’s  Sin,”  "A  Fatal  Temptation,"  &c. 

Dora  Thorne  is  one  of  the  most  widely-read  stories  ever  published.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  Famous  Novel  have 
been  published  up  to  date.  Its  production  on  the  Films  also  has  been  phenomenally  successful 

ON  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  AND  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 

WILLIAM  STEVENS,  LTD.,  23-24,  HENRIETTA  STREET.  LONDON,  W.C.2. 
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THE  OLD  SAMPLER. 


It  seemed  to  say  “ Hush ! ” in  my 
busy  day. 

That  quaiat  old  sampler  ia  rose  aud 
green— 

"Elizabeth,”  cross-stitehed,  with 
lines  between 

Of  buds  aud  letters  in  colours  gay. 

And  3 pair  of  peacocks,  through  joys 
and  fears, 

That  have  bowed  and  bent  ior  a 
hundred  years. 

Where  was  it  worked  ? In  a room 
with  chintzes, 

Dahlias  red,  by  a still  blue  pond ; 

Through  the  open  casement,  the 
wrens  and  finches 


Chirped  through  the  dusk,  to  the 
back  o’  Beyond  .... 

And  little  Elizabeth,  sandal-shoed, 
bat  silently  vrorking,  in  pensive 
mood . ' 

Where  is  your  world,  all  still  and 
tender  f 

Where  went  your  heart,  when  it 
sought  love’s  nest  i 
Now  you  are  sleeping,  in  calm 
surrender. 

Out  in  the  acre  di  God,  at  rest; 
Gentle  Elizabeth — do  you  know 
The  orchard's  whiteness  is  only 
snow  ? 

Mabel  Greenwood. 


Zhe  Stor'g*trelIer. 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

CICELY  DELACOMBE. 

By  the  Author  of  “Ishmael,”  “A  Gikl  of  No  Import.vnce,” 
"IIek  Great  Adventure,”  ‘‘Judith,  Born  Intriguer,” 
‘‘De.vnis  Marchant’s  Daughter,”  ‘‘The  Rich  Girl,” 
‘‘Wee  Elsie,”  ‘‘At  the  Sign  of  the  Te.vHouse,” 
‘‘The  Gray  Man,”  ‘‘Pamela’s  Paying  Guest/’ 
‘‘Her  Enemy,”  ‘‘The  Song  of  Victory,”  <5vc. 

ClI.'tPTEK  I. 

When  James  Bligh,  ironmonger,  whose  shop  was  in  High 
Street,  Dulminster,  not  only  occupied  ‘‘No.  i8.  The  Green,” 
but  bought  it  as  it  stood,  with  old  Cano^i  Daintree’s  furni- 
ture, it  was  felt  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Green 
that  it  was  an  outrage,  if  not  a desecration.  For  all  the 
houses  that  surrounded  the  Green  were  inhabited  either  by 
the  dergv — cathedral  clergy  too — or  by  gentry,  and  although 
there  had  been  one  or  two  outsiders  who  in  times  past  had 
vent'urcd  into  the  stronghold,  yet  there  had  ah\a\s  been 
found  some  extenuating  circumstances  which  had  made 
their  presence  bearable. 

But  with  James  Bligh  there  c\-ere  no  extenuating  circum- 
st.'incesl  He  kept  a s1io]d — not  only  a shop,  but  “the”  shop 
of  the  High  Street — a shop  where  you  could  buy  everything 
from  a yK'nnv  worth  of  tin  tacks  to  a plough — a .sliop  so 
useful  that  no  one  could  afford  not  to  use  it,  and  so  well 
kc|it  that  it  was  a plea'-ure  to  go  into  it. 

lames  Bligh  too  was  nut  above  being  seen  in  his  shoji ; 
h'’t  h . 'vas  a t;u  iturn  man.  dark,  with  a higli-bridgod  nose, 
whidi  tlin  ari:.lotTatlr  sjiinsters  of  the  Green  <'onsiii''ivd  it 
rai!^  ini|  crlincnt  of  him  to  have,  lie  came  from  nowlivi'e. 
1'h<-ro  Ikc'  come  a dav  in  the  history  of  Ibulminster  wlicn 
old  Kos<'  who  h'ld  l^ept  a shop  of  this  sort  in  the  town  died, 
anil  there  followed  immediately  this  James  Bligli,  who 
S4vmed  to  know  exactly  what  was  wanted  in  a [dace  like 
IXibnin-ter. 

He  was  a married  man  v\ith  an  inwalid  wife.  It  was 
rumnined  that  it  w.is  on  account  of  tliis  wife  tiiat  lie  had 
roin<’  to  seek  the  genial  air  of  Dulminster;  but  this  no  one 
could  [m)\e,  for  Mrs.  Bligh  died  within  a monlli  of  lier 
coming  to  Dulminster.  The  people  of  the  citv  were  a little 
di- appointed  that  she  was  not  buried  there;  indeed  no  one 
actually  knew  the  place  of  her  sepulture,  nor  did  an\  one 
know  for  two  months  after  James  Bligh  had  opened  his 
sho[)  that  he  had  one  little  son,  who  was  called  “Leigh.” 
Leigh  presumably  was  at  school  when  his  mother  died, 
and  when  he  came  to  Dulminster,  a tall,  thin  child  of  seven, 
w’ith  his  father’s  dark  hair,  high-bridged  nose,  and  a pair 
of  rather  jolly  blue  e}es,  it  was  impossible  to  iook  at'himi 
with  the  tender  sympathy  one  would  have  felt  for  him  ff 
he  had  not  been  so  very  happy-looking  and  cpjitented. 


Young  Leigh  was  very  often  in  the.  shop,  and  alw.tys 
interested  in  the  machinery  or  watching  one  of  tlu'.  assistants 
mending  a machine.  In  tlie  holidays  iio  won-  a plain  siraw 
hat  with  a black  ribbon,  but  it  was  ruinoined  by  old  Miss 
Chandler,  sister  of  Canon  Chandler,  who  had  four  l>o>  - at 
a great  public  school,  thi^t  she  hail  met  l.cigli  Blipli  going 
biu’k  to  school  with  tlie  ribbon  of  a well-known  prepaiatory 
school  on  his  hat. 

“You  cannot  tell  IkiW  shocked  1 was,”  she  had  fold  her 
cruuv.  “f  thought  those  schools  were  for  sons  of  gentle- 
men only,” 

'I'hree  years  afterwards  James  Bligh  houglit  Canon  Dain- 
tree’s house  and  settled  down  in  it.  Next  dour  lived  Canon 
Delacombe,  and  it  was  necessary  to  know  Canon  Dola- 
combe  in  order  to  appreciate  the  full  heinousness  of  the 
offence  against  good  taste  that  had  been  committed. 

Canon  Delacombe  was  handsome,  a widoxver  like  James 
Bligh,  well  connected,  without  much  income  except  that 
derived  from  his  canonry  and  his  dead  wdfe’s  property.  She. 
had  been  a Martindale,  well-dowcred  and  -well-born.  She 
had  fallen  in  love  w itji  the  handsome  Canoni  and  had 
mairied  him;  but,  having  come  from  the  North  (ionnlrv, 
she  prudently  kept  the  manageiiient  of  her  prop4'i1\  in  hei' 
own  hands.  She  made  a will,  just  as  if  slio  liad  been  a 
man,  Canon  Delacombe  had  said,  in  the  hitteriu'ss  of  bis 
heart,  to  her  lawyers,  not  realising  that  he  was  throwTng 
rather  a slur  on  his  sex.  By  her  will  hrr  husband  was  given 
an  interest  in  her  properly  for  life,  or  until  he  married 
again. 

‘‘.She  might  have  trusted  me  never,  to  look  at  anothet' 
w^oinati,”  he  said  to  the  Bishop  one  day. 

.'\nJ  tlie  Bishoj),  not  having  his  wife  at  his  elbow,  said, 
with  a twinkle  in  his  eyes,  he  supposed  Mrs.  Delacombe 
Icnew  that  “men  would  be  men.” 

“If  I marry  again  the  property  goes  to  Cicely  when  she 
is  twenty-one,”  Canon  Delacombe  said.  “It  seems  rather 
an  insult  to  me.” 

“But,  as  you  don’t  intend  to  marry  again,  the  thing 
w'on’t  affect  vou,”  answered  the  Bishop. 

“It  is  not  that — it  is  the  mistrust  of  me  that  -wounds  me,” 
said  the  Canon,  anil  ever  after  he  felt  rather  magnanimous 
inasmuch  as  the  crepe  band  round  his  hat  was  as  wide  as 
any  hfe  had  ever  seen  a widower  w-ear.  James  Bligh  had 
never  worn  mourning,  nor  had  Leigh.  T|-iat  was  con- 
sidered scandalous  by  the  ladies  of  Iduiminster. 

The  two  houses,  ‘ numbers  seventeen  and  eiglitecn,  were 
alike  only  in  one  particular.  They  were  built  of  the  gray 
•stone  w-hich  made  the  city  such  a harmony  in  low  tints.  .\ 
red  house,  even  mellowed  by  time,  would  h;.ive  been  as 
murh  an  outrage  upon  the  beautiful  citv  as  James  Bli-h’s 
coming  to  live  on  the  Green  was  to  the  uldi'r  inl-iabitants. 
Both  houses  had  good  gardens,  and  it  was  here  that  ('icelv 
Del:) con-1  be  w ith  a nursemaid  with  the  most  starrhv  of  caps 
and  aprons  used  to  play  on  the  warm,  sunny  :irtenioons 
when  Dulminster  drow-sed  ;md  even  the  most  bellicose  of 
the  spinsters  indulged  in  an  afternoon  naj). 

C.'tnon  Delacombe 's  was  ;r  beautiful  gulden  in  a strange 
and  rather  Italian  fasliion.  It  cont;iined  statues  that  were 
gi\-en  a coat  of  whitewash  every  spring,  and  a little  round 
pond,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  stood  a fountain  from 
which  jets  of  water  trickled.  The  pond  was  shallow,  .ni'l 
in  the  suTinner  a white  water-lily  used  to  lie  on  the  surf, ice. 
It  was  an  ideal  spot  for  an  imaginative  child  to  dream  in. 

Strangely  enough,  th;it  was  what  Cicely  Delacombe  -was. 
Daughter  of  a matter-of-fact  Yorkshire  wom;m,  whom 
romance  touclied  but  once  in  her  life  with  the  most  airy  of 
fingers,  and  of  Horace  Delacombe,  who  certain!}-  nev»r  lot 
hi.s  grasp  of  things  spiritual  obscure  his  appreciation  of 
things  material,  yet  Cicely  w^as  imaginative,  in  a high 
degree.  Perhaps  it  was  simply  because  of  her  Irneh-  bring'- 
ing  up;  there  were  so  fgw  children  in  Dulrninstcr,  Perhaps 
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..  iKT'i.t^o  from  some  forgotten  and  obscure 
, .1,  • generally  remain  obscure.  Be  that  as 

. • . ’(  :o  i . i.'C  'picd  the  garden  with  creatures  that  no 
. ~ V -uw.  < \c^  ;>t  the  eve  of  her  imagination. 

••  I'll.,  ik  -oodm-ss,  there  is  a high  wall!”  Canon  Dcla- 
c>'  liud^aid  when  the  first  shock  at  hearing  who  his 
'u\i-..Mi!  mighbuur  was  to  be  had  been  overcome. 

• Aith  -iuh  the  man  lives  next  door  to  me,  I need  never 

riiem  was  a Jiigli  wall.  It  had  evidently  escaped  Canon 
Dola.ombc  that  it  was  a beautiful  wall  as  well,  for  in  that 
1 and  benign  climate  plants  flourished  in  that  wall  and 

made  it  a thing  c<f  beauty — tufts  of  pink  and  white  valerian 
■’lew  on  itj  \ve(.’  creeping  things  of  extreme  fragility  and 
will!  aurple  blossmns;  mosses  of  a velvety  green;  and  wall- 
lluwi  i s crowning  thv'  whole  with  their  tawny  heads.  At  all 
limC'-  ('f  the  \oar  it  ^^as  beautiful. 

On  the  other  ."idc  of  the  wall  lay  James  Bligh's  garden, 
\Oiich  was  e.xactiv  what  it  should  have  been  if  James  Bligh 
had  been  born  a gentleman  and  had  not  been  an  ironanonger. 
It.-  \el\ct  lawns'  were  shadowed  here  and  there  by  great 
trees  in  which  the  rooks  nested  and  continued  to  nest  even 
after  the  house  came  into  the  possession  of  the  ironmonger. 
Tlvre  wa-  something  stately  about  the  garden — something 
that  made  for  high  thinking.  It  had  been  adrnirably 
adapted  to  t!i<-  needs  of  that  ripe  scholar  Canon  Daintree. 
In  his  time  there  used  to  be  held  gatherings  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  in  that  garden,  when  men  would  come  and 
loctuo'  about  relics  that  seemed  no  older  than  Canon  Dain- 
tree himself. 

Dulminster  was  a place  where  people  lived  to  a great  age; 
it  was  because  of  that  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  children 
in  it.  riie  inhabitants  got  into  a confirmed  habit  of  living 
w hich  nothing  seemed  able  to  break  .them  of.  When  death 
came  it  was  always  like  a thief  in  the  night,  surprising  them 
and  cau-ing  the  survivors  to  be  a little  indignant  as  well  as 
tineasv.  If  old  Canon  Daintree  were  taken,  there  was  no 
saving  who  would  go  next.  This  did  not  however  trouble 
Canon  Delacombe,  who  was  not  quite  forty-five — quite  a 
young  man ! 

Cioch  hoard  from  her  nurse,  who  was  gossiping  to  the 
])arlourmaid,  of  the  arrival  of  the  ironmonger.  She  was 
only  six  at  that  time,  and  she  was  not  quite  sure  what  an 
ironmonger  was.  She  lived  for  two  years  not  knowing,  but 
looking  on  the  “Wall”  as  the  boundary  of  the  world.  She 
mover  felt  the  least  curiosity  as  to  what  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  It  was  the  boundary — the  end  of  the 
world — and  there  was  no  need  to  speculate  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  other  side  when  this  side  was  so  full  of 
inU'rest. 

Cicely's  garden  was  full  of  princes  and  lovely  ladies  and 
statues  coming  to  life  and  walTdng  about,  with  the  moon- 
light on  their  white  limbs.  She  had  read  many  jfairy 
stories  before  she  was  eight  years  old.  She  was  instructed, 
too,  every  day  by  a young  lady  who  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  clergy  who  had  a living  just  outside  Dulminster. 
•She  was  supposed  to  be  a model  of  erudition,  having  passed 
the  Oxford  local  tests  with  great  brilliancy,  but  she  was  dull 
to  a degree.  Cicely  had  never  any  trouble  in  learning  her 
lessons,  and  polished  them  off  with  grbat  rapidity  in  order 
to  be  able  to  give  more  time  to  her  dear  day-dreams. 

Canon  Delacombe  knew  very  little  of,  his  daughter. 
Indeed  he  did  not  spend  more  than  six  months  in  the  year 
in  Dulminster.  He  travelled  at  other  times,  or  went  to 
London,  or  enjoyed  himself  in  other  ways.  His  late  wife’s 
estate  brought  in  about  two  thousand  a year,  and  he  had 
his  canonry.  Cicely  missed  her  father,  chiefly  because  he 
was  so  good-looking.  She  had  a passion  for  beauty.  She 
wa.s  not  beautiful  herself,  nor  was  she  ever  likely  to  be. 
I’.ut  that  did  not  trouble  her  at  all  at  eight  years  old.  But 
llie  ladies  of  her  dreams  were  all  lovely. 

She  did  not  know  until  many  years  after  that  her  father 
actually  disliked  her.  He  had  been  pleased  when  she  first 
came  into  the  world,  but  the  fact  of  her  inheriting  all  her 
mother’s  money  in  the  event  of  his  marrving  again  had 
made  him  actively  dislike  her.  He  felt  as  if  'she  had  cheated 
him.  For  when  Canon  Delacombe  had  married  Jane 
Martindale  he  had  not  been  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  she 
w as  an  heiress.  He  had  not  exactly  fallen  in  love  with  his 
vife,  because  falling  in  love  was  a thing  that  was  not  quite 
as  easy  to  a man  of  his  temperament  as  it  might  be  to  a 
man  built  on  a humbler  ])lan,  but  he  liked  her,  and  he 
liked  to  be  adored  bv  her. 

She  went  on  adoring  him,  but  her  keen  eyes  saw  that  he 
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was  likclv  always  to  be  swayed  by  feminine  flaltein  . Jt  was 
not  tx'i'haps  a generous  thought  that  had  made  hoi  ,-a\  to 
herself,  “He  shall  not  be  happy  with  another  wife  oii  iny 
money,”  but  it  was  also  with  the  idea  ol  mai-ing  ( icely’ 
independent  of  a step-mother  that  she  acted  as  .-he  did.  It 
had  the  effect  however  of  alienating  the  Canon  from  his 
daughter.  . . 

So  it  was  that  Cicely  lived  her  life  until  she  was  eight 
years  old  under  the  shelter  of  the  groat  wall,  cut  olf  from 
all  the  meaner  creatures  of  this  earth,  and  this  summer, 
when  the  Canon  was  travelling  in  Switzerland  he  was 
usuallv  in  residence  in  the  springj — she  was  left  in  charge 
of  Abigail  of  the  white  cap  and  of  Miss  Dowdson  of  thq 
incomparable  dulness,  and  she  dreamt  more.^  than  <'v<'r. 

.She  was  also  alone  more  than  ever,  for  Abigail  had  dis- 
covered that  she  was  always  so  good  when  left  alone  that 
there  was  no  need  for  any  one  to  be  with  her.  She  had 
discovered  this  iiuitc  lately’lo  a great  extent— ever  since  Jo 
had  come  to  look  after  the  vegetable  garden,  wdiich  lay 
behind  the  flower-garden.  She  used  to  take  her  needle- 
work there,  and  Jo  used  to  tend  the  vegetables  and  gather 
inspiration  from  iooking  at  her— a pretty  little  romance,  it 
might  have  been,  if  either  could  have  been  in  the  least 
romantic  about  it. 

But  Cicely  was  ever  so  pleased.  The  white  streamers 
got  in  the  way  of  her  dreams.  It  was  impossible  to  talk 
heart  to  heart  with  a lovely  princess  who  was  imprisoned 
just  behind  those  laurel-bushes  if  an  Abigail  were  watching 
her.  And  of  course  she  was  giood ; there  was  nothing,  or 
nobody,  she  could  be  naughty  with. 

The  July  sun  wms  hot,  so  hot  that  even  Cicely  was  just 
a little  drowsy.  She  sat  by  the  pool  on  a bench  - it  was  so 
lilee  her  to  sit  on  a bench  when  every  other  child  would  have 
lain  in  the  cool  grass — and  wondered,  a little  sleepily,  if 
“she”  would  come  out  to-day.  Perhaps  she  w as  consylotis 
that  she  w'as  just  a little  too  near  slee[)  to  call  “her”  into 
existence.  So  slie  sat  there  in  the  warm  sunshine  listening 
to  the  murmur  of  the  bees  and  the  didp,  drip  of  the  little 
fountain.  The  water-lily  was  in  bud,  and  she  could  just 
see  the  while  bursting  from  its  green  sheaf.  To-day  she 
felt  everything  rather  than  saw.  Then  suddenly,  like  the 
flip  of  a whip,  there  came  a cry  of,  “Hallo,’*  and  she 
awakened  as  suddenly  as  the  Sleeping  Beauty. 

The  voice  had  come  from  over  the  wall.  Now  Cicely 
knew  quite  well  that  “an  ironmonger”  lived  in  the  next 
house,  but  she  had  never  really  thought  about  his  garden, 
and  never  until  this  day  had  she  heard  a living  voice  from 
that  side  of  the  wall.  On  the  other  side  of  the  garden, 
where  old  Miss  Chandler  lived,  taking  care  of  her  brother’s 
house,  there  had  come  often  the  souml  of  voices — men’s 
voices  now,  as  Canon  Chandler’s  four  boys  had  grown  up 
and  were  all  out  in  the  world — but  from  the  other  side  there- 
had  never  been  a sound.  Presumably  the  ironmonger  never 
had  time  to  walk  in  his  garden. 

Therefore  the  sound  of  that  “Hallo”  was  like  a thunder- 
clap, and  Cicely  started  to  her  feet  and  looked  round  a little 
wildly,  just  as  if  she  had  found  out  that  one  of  her  dreams 
had  come  to  life  independently  of  herself.  She  looked  all 
round.  There  was  no  one,  but  it  seemed  as  if  even  the 
plaster  figures  were  alert. 

“Hallo!”  said  tire  voice  again,  and  this  time  Cicely 
located  it;  it  came  from  the  very  top  of  t'ne  high  wall. 

She  glanced  up  and  met  a pair  of  roguish  blue  eyes;  a 
dark  head  detached  itself  from  the  deep  azure  of  the  cloud- 
less sky;  a pair  of  grimy  hands  were  actually  grasping  the 
wall-flower  root  at  the  summit  of  her  wall.  Cicely  stared 
but  did  not  answer,  and  again  the  voice  said-- 

“Hallo!” 

“Hallo!”  she  answered  in  a,  low  voice  that  sounded 
rather  doubtful. 

“I  say,  what  a jollv  garden!  I’\c  never  looked  over 
before.  Do  you  mind  if  I climb  dow  n your  side  and  have  a 
look  at  it?” 

“You’ll  fall,”  cried  Cicelv. 

“Oh,  no,  I sha’n’t ! It  is  a jolly  sight  easier  getting 
down  your  side  than  ours.  Do  }ou  mind  if  f come?” 

Cicely,  though  quiet  and  dreamy,  was  not  unadventurous 
— indeed  the  real  dreamers  very  seldom  are.  It  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  that  it  would  be  fun  if  the  boy  were  to  come 
dowm  on  her  side.  She  scarcely  thought  of  him  as  a.bov;  ha 
was  a living  thing,  the  owner  of  a voice. 

“Come,”  she  said.  “I  do  not  mind  at  all.” 

llcr  voice  was  \'cry  clear,  verv  delicate,  and  she  pro- 
nounced all  her  w'ords  rather  meticulously,  iriiey  SQUtyigci 
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>tran§e  comiog  from  her  lips,  for  in  age  she  was  scarcely 
more  than  a b^aby.  Even  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  when 
he  was  meditating  the  tremendous  adventure  of  coining 
down--  for  it  was  not  an  ordinarv  wall  at  all,  but  had  been 
built  by  an  exclusive  caste  to  keep  out  intruders — even  then 
iho  boy  was  struck  by  her  speech. 

“How  funnily  you  talk!”  he  said,  scanning  the  other 
side  all  the  while,  and  wondering  where  he  should  plant 
his  foot. 

“Xo,  I do  not,”  answered  Cicely  clearly  and  emphatically. 
He  made  no  reply,  but  hoisted  his  body  up  until  it  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall.  He  was  spare  and  lithe,  a 
well-grown  boy  of  twelve ; and  then  he  turned  round  and, 
with  his  back  to  Cicely,  began  his  hazardous  descent. 

She  watched  him,  fascinated.  It  was  such  a daring  thing 
to  do,  hut  she  did  not  speak  to  him  at  all  whilst  he  was 
climbing  down.  Ho  seemed  wonderfully  sure-footed,  seeing 
that  the  inequalities  of  tlv'  stones  provided  his  onlv  foothold, 
and  he  last  six  feet  he  jumped,  alighting  t>n  his  toes  and 
looking  very  pleased  ineWd  with  his  feat. 

“1  told  you  it  was  quite  easy,”  he  said  with  the  boastfui- 
ni'ss  of  a boy. 

Cicely  did  not  answer,  but  stood  looking  at  him. 

CiMPTER  II. 

The  boy  laughed,  showing  even  white  teeth.  His  laugh 
Was  infectious,  and  Cicelv  laughed  too.  The  bov  .approved. 
"What’s  your  name?”  he  asked. 

“(  icely  l>elacomhe,”  said  Cicelv  verv  clearly. 

“Mine’s  Leigh.” 

“Onlv  Leigh?”  , 

“Well,  Leigh  Hligh,  you  know.” 

“I  did  not  know,”  said  Cicelv. 

He  laughed. 

“Come,  now,  do  you  mean  to  sav  vou  did  not  know  we 
live  next  door  to  \ou?” 

“I  did  not  know,”  said  Ciceha  “I  thought  it  w.as  an — 
an  ironmonger!” 

“Oh,  it’s  .an  ironmonger  sure  enough!”  said  Leigh  rather 
ruefully;  the  fact  had  been  rubbed  in  at  school^.  “Rut  I’rn 
not  an  ironmonger,  you  know ; not  going  to  be  one  either 
when  I grow  up.” 

“.Are  you  not.-'”  .aslted  Cicelv.  .She  had  the  v.aguest  Idea 
of  what  an  ironmonger  w;is.  Ahiga.il  did  not.  take  her 
to  the  High  Street  on  her  dai!\  walk. 

“Xo,  1 am  not.  Can’t  think  why  the  pater  is  cither, 
jolly  rotten  for  him,  although  I like  the  machines  and  things 
he  h.as  well  enough.  I’m  going  to  be  .an  engineer  and  build 
bridges  from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the  other.” 

“.Are  you?”  cried  Cicely.  This  was  a dream  she  could! 
understand. 

Acs,  1 am — the  sort  of  bridges  th.at  will  seem  made  of 
;dr  and  .are  as  strong  as  iron.  I’v<'  thought  about  them 
lots.” 

“Haw  \ou?“  .She  was  interested.  “I  should  like  to 
build  bridges  ton.” 

“(jirls  don’t  build,”  he  said  a little  scornfiillv. 

“Don’t  they?”  She  felt  rather  abashed. 

“No,  they  don’t;  thov  gener.allv  erv  and  pl.av  with  their 
dolls.” 

“I  don’L”  said  Cicely,  which  w.as  quite  true.  Dolls  were 
too  m.aterial  for  this  dreamer  of  dreams. 

“W'hat  do  \ou  do  tlien?”  , 

“I  read  and  plav  in  the  garden.” 

“What  do  you  pl.av  all  hv  vourself?” 

“Oh.”  rric<l  ( ieely,  “there  are  ever  so  manv  lovclv 
.'■ames  ! There’s  the  princes.s  t>ehind  that  laurel  bush,  and 
tlie  dragon  that  lives  tx'hind  the  o.ak-tree,  and  the  monster 
Th.at  comes  nut  of  the  water,  .and  the  water  spurts  out  from 
liis  nose” — she  w.as  evidently  led  .astrav  hv  the.  picture  in 
l>er  natural  historv  hook  of  a whale  blowing — “.and  then 
there  is  the  good  f.alr\'  who  proterts  the  princess;  there  .are 
no  end  of  won<ierful  things  in  this  garden!” 

“I  say,”  he  s.aid,  “that’s  jolly  ! ” — and  he  looked  ns  if  he 
believed  all  she  s.aid.  “Anyhow,”  he  adder!,  “there  .are 
h.eaps  of  lovely  statues.  I s.av,  I think  th.at  one  there  mu.st 
be  meant  for  .Achilles!” 

“Who  is  he?”  ask'orl  Cicelv. 

He  told  her  the.  story  of  .Achilles,  and,  considering  he  w.as 
not  more  than  twelve  tears  old,  he  tokl  it  very  well.  .And 
V.  hen  he  had  finished  he  found  her  great  gray  eyes  fixed 
on  him. 

“(i»  on,”  she  said.  “Tell  me  some  more.  What  was  i 


“YouVe  got  it.  I’ll  tell  you  some  more  about  a chap 
called  Hector.” 

He  went  on  with  his  story,  but  did  not  quite  finish  it, 
and  went  across  the  greensward  to  find  out  whether  the 
statue  were  really  that  of  the  hero.  He  went  on  talking  to 
t^icelv  all  the  time. 

“.Sometimes  I think  it  was  .a  bit  mean  of  him,  fighting 
all  those  other  fellows,  knowing  .all  the  time  th.at  if  some- 
thing did  not  go  wrong  with  his  boot — perhaps  it  was  onlv 
a sandal  though— he  could  not  be  killed.  (lave  him  an 
advantage;  not  quite  ‘cricket,’  vou  know!” 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Cicely,  who  did  know  what  criclcet  was, 
for  the  boys  in  tlie  park  played  it  when  slie  went  out  on  her 
walks  with  .Abigail.  “It  was  not  cricket.” 

.She  was  quite  at  ease  with  tin'  ho\ , as  he  was  with  her, 
.and  the  two  went  across  to  th<'  .st.-itue,  and  Cicelv  waited 
for  his  verdict  as  to  whether  it  was  the  liero  with  baited 
breath. 

“If  it  is  not  he,  it  is  one  of  the  other  fellow's,”  said 
Leigh  after  a while.  “It’s  jollv  hard  to  s.av.  'I'hat  one 
over  there  might  'oe  Venus  or  it  might  he  Andromache;  I 
rather  like  her  my.self.” 

“W'ho  w.as  she?”  cried  Cice-ly, 

Rut  Master  Leigh  had  done  enough  storv-telling  for  one 
afternoon,  an<l  preci[)it.a1ed  himself  against  tlie  stone  rim  of 
tlie  pond  to  look  in  it.  He  .asked  Ciceh  manv  questions  as 
to  possible  inhabitants  of  the  pond. 

“I’ve  never  put  my  h.aml  in,”  said  the  little  girl. 
“Never!  Why  not?” 

“A’ou  know,”  she  said  shylv. 

“Oil,  you  coward!  Recau.se  of  the  monster?” 

She  nodded. 

“I’m  not  afraid  of  liim,”  cried  Leigli,  and  put  his  band 
in,  and  for. one  delicious  moment  there  came  to  Cicelv  the 
certainty  th.at  he  knew  lire  monster  was  there  but  was  too 
bravo  to  fear  him. 

“I  am  afraid,”  she  whispered, 

“A'ou  coward!” 

“I  e.'in’t  help  it,”  she  said.  She  could  not  help  it  then, 
nor  would  ever  be  able  to  help  it;  she  lived  under  the 
shadow  of  a high  w'.all. 

He.  withdiew  his  right  hand  intact,  and  then  suddenly 
said — 

“I  say,  let’s  play  robbers  1” 

"Robbers?” 

"A’es;  you  shall  be  the  traveller,  and  I tvill  be  the  robber 
who  w’ill  come  out  in  the  lonely  road  and  rob  vou  !” 

.She  drew  a long  breath.  She  was  horribly  afraid,  but 
she  wa.s  adventurous  too. 

"Very  well,”  she  said. 

j "You  must  not  sec  where  I hide;  turn  your  fac(5  to  the 
I wall !” 

j .She  stood  there  until  she  heard  a low  "Now,”  and  then 
I she  turned  round.  It  had  been  a w'onderful  time  of  -waiting; 

[ her  heart  had  beat  so  loudly;  she  had  been  so  frightened, 

! but  yet  so  eourageous.  It  was  a feeling  that  was  to  come 
I to  her  often — the  tvonder  whether  she  dared  to  do  the  thing 
j that  so  frightened  her. 

I Then  the  game  proceeded,  and  it  was  delightful,  except 
I that  Leigh  always  wanted  to  be  the  robber,  when  she  knew 
of  so  many  good  hiding-places.  He  tired  of  it  suddenly 
as  he  had  tired  of  telling  stories  and  of  the  statues.  Cicely 
was  feeling  so  thoroughly  that  she  was  the  lonely  traveller 
that  she  could  not  understand  how'  it  was  that  he  was  tired 
of  being  the  robber;  perhaps  she.  put  more  imagination  into 
it  th.an  he,  and  it  wa.s  more  re.al  to  her. 

‘‘.Now  I thinlc  I must  get  home;  I’m  thirstv,”  he  said, 
j “I  want  my  tea.  Whnt  time  do  vou  have  vours?” 

“Five,”  she  replied.  “Abigail  comes  for  me  at  fi.ve.” 
“Your  nur.se?”  He  l.auglied  as  he  spoke. 

Cicelv  had  never  Imagined  for  a moment  that  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  have  a nurse. 

“A’es,  my  nurse.  \\  hen  does  yours  give  vou  tea?” 
“.Mine!”  Scorn  was  in  his  voice.  “Do  you  imagine  I 
have  a nurse?  Boys  don’t.  They  are  silly  things.  Whnt 
will  yours  say  when  she  know.s  I’ve  been  pliving  with 
you?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Cicelv  doubtfully. 

‘‘l^etter  not  tell  her,”  advised  Leigh  ea.silv.  ",She  miglit 
not  like  It.” 

“She  will  he  ever  so  much  more  angrv  If  she  finds  out,” 
Cicelv  said. 

“She  won’t  finil  out;  she’s  dot^Ti  in  the  ve^etahle  srarden 
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••('an  \ou>’'  shf  nsk.d.  Slie  had  never  thought  of  look- 
ing intij  thi  i;ardcn  Xo.  iS  from  an\  wintiow. 

••Yes,  1 can.  J Xo  often  seen  you  on  the  lawn.  I’ve 
seen  the  statues  too,  but  not  so  clearly;  they  arc  mostly 
in  the  shadow,  hidden  b\'  the  trees.  1 can  only  see  from 
line  corner,  and  when  the  trees  grow  thicker  I sha’n’t  be 
able  to  see  at  all.  You  will  be  like  the  .Sleeping  Beauty 
theii — enclo.sed  bv  a high  wall,  with  great  trees  growing 
round  xou.” 

Cicelv  understood;  she  knew  all  about  the  Sleeping- 
Beau  tv. 

••■Sou  might  cut  down  the  trees,”  she  suggested. 

•'Father  would  not.  He  likes  the  trees.  He  sits  under 
them  with  his  book.  Rum  things  he  reads  too.  Phikv 
sophv  and  poetrv — not  jolly  poetry  like  Tennyson’s — the 
Revenge,  vou  know — but  things  that  no  one  can  understand 
---a  fellow  called  Wordswt)rth  ! ” 

This  left  Cicel\-  entirelv  unimpressed,  but  there  was  one 
thing  that  she  was  anxious  about. 

"You  will  come  tigain  ti^morrow?” 

‘•5’es,  I’ll  come  again.  There  is  not  much  to  do  during 
the  holida\s,  until  father  can  get  away  with  me.  We  are 
going  to  .Scotland  next  week  for  tramps  across  the  moors. 
Father  loves  Scotland;  he  was  born  there.” 

"Is  vour  father  the  ironmonger?”  asked  Cicely. 

"You  need  not  rub  it  in.  He  is,  and  a jolly  line  father 
he  is!”  said  Leigh  loyally. 

.She  looked  at  him  shyly. 

•‘What  is  an  ironmonger?”  she  asked. 

Ijeigh  laughed  until  he  could  scarcely  stand.  Cicely 
laughed  too,  because  his  laughter  was  so  infectious,  but  she 
did  not  understand  what  she  was  laughing  about.  .She 
could  not  tell  him  that  she  had  heard  an  ironmonger  talked 
of  as  if  he  were  something  too  horrible  to  be  associated  with 
— something  so  inferior  th.at  he  defiled  the  very  air.  Tron- 
TTionger  meant  nothing  at  all  to  her.  When  he  had  finished 
laughing,  he  said — 

"Don’t  vou  really  know?” 

"X’o,  I don’t  know,”  she  answered  sturdih'. 

He  stared  at  her,  but  saw  that  she  was  speaking  the 
truth. 

"An  ironmonger  is  a man  who  keeps  a shop  where  they 
sell  things  made  out  of  iron— hammers  and  nails  and  all 
sorts  of  lovely  screws,  and  machines  for  cutting  grass,  .and 
ploughs  and  harrows,  and  everything  vou  can  w.ant  for  a 
garden.” 

"How  beautiful!”  said  Cicelv. 

"\'ou  must  know  the  shop;  it’s  in  the  High  Street.” 
“.\bigail  docs  not  take  me  there,”  said  Cicely.  “Fat’ner 
said  I was  not  to  go.  .Ybigail  savs  it  is  because  I might 
])ick  up  something  there — 1 don't  remember  what  it  is.” 
"Germs,  I suppose.” 

"1  don’t  know,”  said  Cicelv. 

‘Tt  is  an  awfully  jolly  sort  of,shop  as  far  as  shops  go, 
although  I’m  not  keen  upon  having  one  at  all,”  i.eigh  went 
on.  He  waxed  confidential.  "Tt  is  not  the  thing,  vou 
know!”— and  then,  thinking  he  had  been  disloval  to  the 
cre.ature  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  he.  .added,  "But,  vou 
know,  if  one  has  to  have  a shop,  it  is  the  right  kind  of  .shop 
to  have — not  like  a draper’s,  which  mak'res  \ou  fee! 
womanish;  or  a grocer’s,  which  m.akes  vou  feel  a pig!  It’s 
nice  hard  stuff — the  sort  of  stuff  that  men  use.” 

"Oh,  of  course  it  is!”  said  Cicelv  politely. 

"Well,  now  1 must  he  going,”  said  Leigh.  "I’ll  come 
again  to-morrow  if  you  like.” 

"Please  do,”  said  th<l^  little  t^irl,  and  then  she  added, 
“Mow  arc  you  going  to  get  back?” 

"W'hy,  the  way  I c.am'e ! ” he  said.  “That  is  half  the 
f-Lin,  vou  know.”  ■ 

"What  does  it  look  like  on  the  other  side?”  she  asked. 
Pie  had  already  worked  this  ch.aiige  in  her;  she  was  con- 
scious of  another  side  to  the  high  wall. 

“Climb  up  and  see,”  he  said"  "It’s  quite  easy.”  . 

“Oh,  I should  be  afraid!  I should  like  to,  but  I should 
be  afraid.”  / 

“You  are  a coward,”  he  said,  but  not  unkindly;  “but 
then  you  are  only  a girl.” 

He  did  not  know  then,  nor  for  many  years,  that  it  was 
rooted  in  her  to  long  to  do  adventurous  things  of  which 
she  was  afraid. 

“Yes,  I am  only  a girl.  But  I’m  Canon  Dolacombe’s 
daughter.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  are  his  high  and  mightiness’s  daughter!” 
said  the  hov.  “You’ve  a look  of  him  sometimes.” 


“Have  1?” 

She  was  pleased.  Her  handsome  father  was  her  ideal  of 
beauty,  although  her  worship  was  mostly  from  afar.  Yet 
she  did  worship  him,  which  said  a great  deal  for  the  child’s 
loving  heart. 

"But  now  I must  go.  .\bigail  -will  be  upon  me,”  he 
said,  and  forthwith  examined  the  wall  with  a practised  eye, 
and  presentlv  he  began  his  ascent,  climbing  like  a cat. 

She  watched  himj^  fascinated.  It  swnied  so  easy  to  him. 
Because  he  was  a boy  it  seemed  that  he  could  climb  over 
walls  however  high,  which  were  impossible  to  a girl.  .\m.l 
when  he  had  reached  the  summit  ai-^l  begun  to  descend  she 
stood  wondering  whether  he  had  g(U  down  s.afely.  He 
gave  a whoop  when  he  had  reached  the  ground,  and  then 
the  garden  relapsed  to  its  ordinary  quiet,  and  Abigail  found 
Cicelv  sitting  on  the  bench,  looking  at  the  pool,  as  if  she 
had  scarcely  stirred  all  the  .afternoon. 

For  a week  Leigh  came  every  d.iy.  There  was  an  imagi- 
native side  to  the  boy  which  was  held  in  leash  during  term 
time,  but  which  made  him  quite  willing  to  play  with  a 
little  girl  who  was  a confidante  of  the  f.airies  and  of  beauti- 
ful prince.s.ses.  She  had,  all  unbeknown  to  him,  added  a 
beautiful  prince  to  her  collection.  'I'hc  prince  was  flesh 
and  blood,  and  had  not  all  the  attribute's  of  the  others,  but 
he  was  not  more  real.  It  was  really  an  enchanted  time  - 
a time  which  made  its  mark  in  their  lives,  ,a  sort  of  golden 
age  they  could  look  back  to.  .'Mthough  they  were  not  c'on- 
scious  of  it,  it  was  an  epoch  which  was  to  colour  their 
lives  ever  after. 

But  it  came  to  a sudden,  an  untimely  end.  On  the  sixth 
day,  when  they  had  become  so  intim.'ite  that  they  could 
talk  of  their  comnion  fancies  and  underst.aiid  ca.sual  refer- 
ences to  them,  it  happened  that  Leigh  stayed  too  long.  It 
had  been  a heavy  and  dull  dav  and  tlumder  was  in  the  air. 
Cicei\-,  who  was  i-esponsive  to  all  atmospheric  conditions, 
felt  the  oppression,  and  wa.s  loth  to  let  Leigh  go.  Ft  haii- 
pened  therefore  that  he  was  just  climbing  the  wall  when 
.'\big;iil,  driven  in  a little  sooner  than  usual  b\-  the  storm 
which  was  evidently  coming,  caught  sight  of  the  delinquent 
just  as  he  was  on  the  summit  of  the  wall.  The  look  sh<* 
gave  Cicely  was  full  of  meaning. 

“Has  that  bov  next  door  been  o\-er  here?”  she  asked 
fiercely. 

“Yes,”  faltered  Cicely. 

“This  afternoon?” — “Yes.” 

“.Ml  the  afternoon  ?”-^“  Yes.” 

“Has  he  ever  been  here  before?  Have  you  played  with 
him  before?” 

.She  had  caught  hold  of  Cicelv  bv  the  arm  and  was 
shaking  her  as  if  to  get  more  out  of  her. 

“Yes,  I’ve  played  with  him  many  times,”  said  Cicelv, 
who  when  actually  confronted  by  danger  was  not  as 
cowardly  as  she  was  in  imagination. 

“How  dare  you?  How*  dare  you?”  She  punctuated 
every  question  with  a shake. 

Cicely  did  not  answer.  She  could  not  have  tofd  her  how* 
she  dared,  but  it  had  been  wmrth  while,  although  she  knew 
what  was  before  her.  Abigail  led  her  into  the  house  and 
rushed  her  into  the  nursery.  Cicely  made  no  resistance 
whatever.  She  was  to  be  whipped,  she  knew,  and  she  did 
not  much  mind — not  very  much. 

The  maid  administered  the  discipline,  and  put  Cicely  to 
bed  without  any  tea,  which  Cicely  did  not  mind  much 
either,  as  it  was  too  hot  for  her  to  feet  hungry,  and  then 
Abigail  left  her,  after  vowing  what  she  should  do  to  her  if 
she  ever  caught  her  talking  to  a bov  again. 

“Your  father  w'ould  have  a fit!”  cried  Abigail.  “He 
wmuld  tell  me  to  lock  you  up,  rather  than  such  a thing 
should  happen.  He’d  never  forgive  t'ou,  if  he  knew  that 
his  daughter  had  been  playing  wdth  an  ironmonger’s  son.” 

A great  deal  of  this  passed  over  Cicely’s  head  without 
making  any  impression.  .She  knew  what  an  ironmonger 
wms  now,  and  she  knew*  too  what  a prince  Leigh  was.  She 
assumed  that  neither  her  father  nor  Abigail  knew^  the  truth 
about  these  things. 

. She  had  been  fairly  philosophical  about  her  whipping, 
accepting  it  as  her  due,  for  she  had  known  that  she  was  not 
acting  as  she  ought  to  have  acted.  She  had  not  known 
it  by  intuition,  but  becau.se  Leigh  had  been  so  careful  always 
to  get  away  before  Abigail  could  catch  him,  but  when  the 
storna  broke  she  was  philosophical  no  longer.  It  seemed 
sent  specially  to  show  her  the  heinousness  of  her  behaviour, 
as  a punishniient  for  her  wickedness,  and  the  child  buried 
her  head  under  the  ror-erinno  <if  Uc- 
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shook  and  wondered  whether  every  crash  of  thunder  and 
e\cry  streak  of  lightning  would  destroy  her. 

When  it  was  over  she  was  physically  exhausted  and  fell 
asleep  very  ciuickly,  and  the  next  morning,  calm  and  beauti- 
ful seemed  to  her  the  beginning'  of  a new  thing  in  her  life. 
Slie  had  sun.  red  for  her  glorious  prince  and  the  storm  had 
been  ;i  fitting  epilogue  to  the  poem  she  had  lived.  But  the 
piM  in  itself  had  been  glorious  and  stimulating.  Young  as 
she  was,  she  knew  that  she  would  never  live  it  again. 

ClIArTF.R  III. 

Leigh  did  not  tell  his  father  of  the  episode  of  the  garden- 
wall,  although  he  told  him  most  things,  there  being  between 
ihrm  one  of  those  friendships  that  are  very  rare  between 
father  ;ind  son.  He  felt  sure  that  his  father  would  not 
approve  of  his  taking  the  Canon’s  garden  by  storm. 
.Mready  he  had  realised  th;it  his  father  was  as  jtroud  a man 
as  he  was  a lonely  one.  The  other  tradespeople  in  the  town 
were  no  comptmions  for  him.  They  neither  read  nor 
thought.  They  certainly  would  not  have  appreciated 
Wordsworth,  and  Hligh  did  not  choose  to  be  t.aken  on 
sufferance  by  those  who  were  in  a more  exalted  station 
than  his  own. 

But  for  all  that  the  boy  did  not  forget  that  week,  nor 
the  girl  he  h.'ul  played  with.  .As  his  interests  became  more 
vivid  however,  she  receded  into  the  background  of  his  mind 
and  became  legendary.  Now  and  again  he  saw  her,  but 
vegv  seldom.  In  church  he  could  not  help  seeing  her.  But 
then  he  was  only  in  Dulminster  for  part  of  his  holidavs. 
Bligh  did  not  choose  to  bring  up  bis  only  son  in  a citv  that 
socially  tvould  have  none  of  him. 

Leigh  went  to  Cambridge  when  he  was  nineteen,  having 
obtained  a scholarship.  His  father  would  have  sent  him 
without  th.at,  but  he  had  brains  and  wanted  to  test  his 
ability.  He  had  done  remarkably  well  at  school,  and  it 
was  felt  that  there  was  a good  future  before  him. 

He  made  friends  at  Cambridge,  having  grown  into  a 
hand.some  lad,  with  a face  that  was  more  than  ordinarily 
alert  and  a tall  well-balanced  figure.  He  was  half  a head 
taller  than  his  father,  anc^like  him  he  had  a look  of  good 
bleeding.  He  never  committed  the  vulgariiv  of  lieing 
ashamed  of  the  ironmonger’s  shop,  and  seldom  came  bacit 
from.  Cambridge  without  bringing  a friend  with  him.  The 
quiet  beauty  of  the  place  plea.sed  the  more  thoughtful  ones. 
It  was  a place  to  visit  hut  not  to  live  in. 

.\t  the  end  of  his  second  year  Leigh's  friend  flisappointed 
him.  Leigh  w.as  going  visiting  in  a fortnight’s  time, 
and  after  th.at  he  and  his  father  were  going  to  Norway. 
'Mien  fur  the  rest  of  the  vacation  he  was  going  to  settle 
down  and  do  some  hard  wiirk.  Ho  had  had  a strenuous 
lime  and  wanted  rest.  He  was  just  in  that  relaxed  mood 
when  the  amusement  nearest  was  the  most  attractive. 

Bligh  .saw  that  he  was  tired  and  encouraged  him  to  rest; 
but  I^eigh  wa.s  not  of  the  disposition  to  laze-  ho  was  too  full 
of  vitaiity  to  want  to  lie  about  and  do  nothing.  It  was 
Juno — the  end  of  a lovely  month.  Leigh  began  to  tramp 
round  the  countrv-side. 

Eight  miles  from  Dulminster,  over  the  hills  that  encircle 
it,  there  lies  the  picturesque  village  of  Dulfonl.  'fhe  village 
consists  of  a main  .street  with  a brook  running  through  it 
and  several  outlying  farms.  'J'he  good  jieople  of  Dulford 
always  regarded  Dulminster  as  their  metropolis — even 
week  the  farmers  took  their  produce  to  m.arket  at  Dul- 
minster. 

Leigh  was  crossing  some  fields  leisurely  in  search  of 
lunch.  .\  path  ran  through  the  fields  and  ended  in  a little 
wood.  The  wood  abutted  'on  the  main  road.  A stile  lav 
between  the  field  and  the  wood,  and  sitting  on  the  stile 
demurelv  swinging-  a foot  wms  a girl. 

(lirls  had  not  interested  Leigh  much  up  to  now.  His 
companionship  with  his  father  in  his  vacations  had  kept 
him  from,  having  much  to  do  with  them,  but  he  was  in  a 
dillcrent  moofi  now.  Work  had  tired  him  ; he  wanted  to 
be  pleased. 

Certainly  the  little  figure  on  the  stile  attracted  him. 
Never  were  there  bluer  eyes,  or  hair  more  the  colour  of  ripe 
corn.  Her  skin  was  of  the  fairness  that  goes'  with  blue 
eyes  and  golden  hair,  and  her  rounded  figure  looked  trim 
and  dainty  in  the  blue  linen  coat  and  skirt  she  wore. 

She  got  off  the  stile  as  Leigh  came  up  to  it,  and  Leigh 
blushed. 

“I  am  so  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,”  he  murmured, 
getting  over  the  stile  verv  slowly. 

‘‘It  does  not  matter  at  all,  Mr.  Bligh.” 


Her  voice  did  not  harmonise  with  her  app<.'arance ; there 
was  a kind  of  twang  in  it.  Leigh  was  unusually  sensitive 
to  voices,  but  he  did  not  hear  the  twang  in  this  one  to-day. 
He  only  saw  the  exquisite  face. 

‘‘You  know  me?”  he  hazarded  shyly. 

.She,  smiled. 

‘‘I  h.'ive  s^en  you  coming  out  of  vour  ftilher’s  shop  once 
or  twice.” 

‘‘You  know  Dulminster?” 

She  laughed. 

‘‘1  go  there  every  Saturday — market-day,”  she  said. 
‘‘.Mv  father  buys  all  his  stuff  at  your  place. 

If  she  had  not  been  so  lovely  Leigh  would  have, resented 
this,  but  nothing  mattered  so  long  as  site  would  talk  to 
him.  She  seemed  quite  willing  to  do  so. 

‘‘I  don’t  think  it  fair  that  you  should  hrive  the  advantage 
over  me,”  he  said.  ‘‘1  don’t  know  your  name.” 

‘‘Don’t  you?”  she  asked.  ‘‘I  thought  every  one  know 
Farmer  .Sturcross,  and  my  name  is  Yiolet.” 

He  had  heard  the  name.  Sturcross  was  a well-to-do 
farmer  who  farmed  his  own  land. 

‘‘Violet  is  the  right  name  for  you,”  he  declared. 

Again  she  laughed.  There  was  not  miuch  merriment  in 
her  laughter,  but  the  teeth  which  gleamed  between  her  lijis 
were  perfect. 

‘‘.And  Sturcross?”  she  said. 

Leigh  had  lost  his  first  shyness.  In  the  distance  all 
women  were  goddesses  to  him.  It  was  delightful  to  find 
that  this  particidar  goddess  was  also  a woman. 

“'Fhat  could  be  changed,”  he  said. 

‘‘I  intend  to  change  it.” 

‘‘Do  you  mean  that  some  happy  man  has  already  secured 
the- right  to  do  so?” 

‘‘No,  not  yet;  I’m  not  in  a hurry.  I’m  not  twenty-two 
yet.” 

‘‘'I'hat  is  my  age,”  said  Leigh. 

‘‘\\’ell,  it  is  not  old  enough  to  bind  yourself  for  life.” 
‘‘Would  not  fhat  (k-pend  upon  whom  you  bound  voureslf 
to?”  .asked  Leigh; 

She  looked  at  h.im  critically.  F.\identK  his  looks 
pleased  her,  for  she  said — 

‘‘A’es,  1 suppose  it  would.” 

‘‘I  can’t  imagine  anvthing  more  splendid,”  he  exclaimed, 
‘‘than  li\  ing  one’s  youth  ami  one’s. middle  and  old  age  with 
the  woman  one  loved!” 

.Again  she  looked  at  him  ; then  she  laugh.eil  ayain. 

‘‘>’ou  don’t  lose  anv  tim<',  do  \ou?” 

‘‘What  do  \ (,u  mi'.in  ?” 

‘‘I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  talked  to  anv  man  -. and  I kmaw 
plenty  who  h.as  t.alkod  to  me  about  love  in  the  fir'.f  ten 
minutes  after  I’ve  spoken  to  him.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  ‘‘what  of  that?  .A  da\-  lil;e  this  seems 
meant,  for  t.alking  of  love.” 

‘‘It  is  a nice  clay,”  she  agreed,  and  then  she  continued, 
‘‘You  are  not  so  much  of  a bov  ;is  I thought  \ou  were, 
Mr.  Bligh.” 

‘‘Of  course  I .am  not  a hov,”  he  answered  indignantly. 
‘‘Have  you  not  said  just  now  that  we  were  the  same -age?” 
‘‘A’es,  but  you  look  voung.  A’ou  have  never  had  much  to 
do  with  girls,  have  you?” 

“No,”  he  replied.  ‘‘As  <a  rule  they  don’t  attract  me 
much.” 

‘‘I’m  the  exception,  I suppose?” 

‘‘A’ou  .are,”  he  said,  and  then  growing  bolder,  ‘‘.May  I 
sit  down  beside  you  on  the  stile?” 

‘‘Have  vou  walked  all  the  way  from  Dulminster?”  she 
asked. 

• ‘‘A'es;  it  is  onlv  five  miles  across  the  fields.” 

‘‘What  are  you  doing  down  here?” 

‘‘It’s  my  = vacation.” 

‘‘A'our  holid.ays,  you  mean?” 

‘‘A'es,  my  holid.ays.” 

‘‘But  you  are  not  at  school?” 

‘‘No,  of  course  not.  I’m  at  college,  studying.  I’m  to  be 
an  engineer.” 

‘‘Oh!’’  she  looked  at  him  contemplatively.  ‘‘Then  you 
are  not  going  to  help  in  vour  father’s  shop?” 

“No!”  lie  spoke  indignantlv,  then  took  himself  to 
1 task.  His  father  had  no  objection  to  the  shop  apparentlv. 

He  had  never  spoken  of  it,  and  for  the  first  time  Leigh 
' wondered  whv  his  father,  of  all  men,  should  have  taken  up 
the  business.  Leigh  knew  nothing  of  his  family  history. 
He  found  out  e.arlv  th.at  his  Lather  had  never  got  over  his 
wife  ’s  death  .and  that  it  pained  him  to  talk  of  her. 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


“Hut  il  tjuii*  .'I  busint'ss,  \ ioU't  miuI. 

“I'm  m)t  out  for  mukin^  nionov. 

“Are  vou  not?  Why  not?  There  is  nothing  wrong  in 
making  nioncv.  It  is  a good  thing;  one  e*innot  ha\e  too 
much  of  it." 

“1  in.-ani  1 was  not  out  to  make  money  m trade,  that; 
i<  all." 

“Oh,  I see!"  Again  she  looked  up  at  him.  "I  agree 
with  vou  .about  that.  1 should  never  dre.am  of  m;iii\ing 
a tradesman." 

“.\'o,  of  cour.se  not!"  He  looked  round  him  at  the  land- 
scape, which  was  a fair  one,  and  said.  “The  oiien  ;iir— 
country  things — suit  you.”  , 

“I  should  tiro  of  them,”  said  \ iolet.  “I  want  lilo  and 
a position.  I shall  have  some  money  when  my  father  dies, 
you  know.”  . 

“It  would  not  matter  if  you  had  not  a farthing,  he 
assured  her. 

“It  would  matter  to  me.” 

“\o,  it  would  not;  it  would  not  matter  in  the  least  to 
anv  one  who  is  .as  be.autiful  .as  you  are.’ 

She  flushed  with  pleasure. 

“.\m  I beautiful  then?" 

“Of  course  vou  are  beautiful.  Has  no  one  ever  told 
you  so?” 

“No  one  whose  opinion  I h.ave  cared  for  until  now.” 

“But  vou  believe  it  when  1 tell  you?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  1 think  I do.  Vou  are  different.  I like  people 
who  have  had  education.  I have  been  educated  my.self. 
My  father  sent  me  to  a good  school — very  select  indeed. 

“I  can  see  that,”  he  answered,  for  indeed  he  could  .see 
nothing  that  was  not  lovely  in  her.  It  quite  escaped 
his  .sensitive  ear  that  she  spoke  with  an  accent. 

“Oh,  \es  ! I stood  out  for  it.  Father,  he  was  for  my 
leaving  school  at  lifteen.  No,  I said  to  him,  if  you  want 
me  to  do  well  for  my.self,  you  must  spend  something  on 
my  education.  I'ather,  he  is  not  fond  of  spending.  How- 
ever I got  mv  wav  with  him;  I mostly  do.” 

“I  don’t  wonder,”  he  said  earnestly. 

“He  savs  I’ve  got  a way  with  men.  Have  I,  do  yo.u 
think?”  she  asked,  looking  at  him  coquettishly. 

“You  mav  have.  Vou  would  not  need  it,  as  long  as  a 
man  had  a pair  of  eves  in  his  head  and  could  look  at  you.” 
“You  think  so?”  she. 'asked,  and  her  eyes  began  to  dance 
and  a little  dimple  came  at  the  corner  of  her  mouth. 

I^igh  might  be  unu.sed  to  girls,  but  he  was  not  a fool; 
besides  which  he  h.ad  read  romances.  He  saw  what  she 
insinuated,  but  did  not  dare.  He  had  never  kissed  any 
woman  yet. 

“A  man  would  not  dare  to  look  too  long,”  he  said— 

“that  i.s ” 

He  stopped. 

“WTat  were  you  going  to  say?”  she  asked. 

“Vou  will  be  angr\'.  I was  going  to  say,  if  he  did  not 
want  to  go  mad  from  the  wish  to  kiss  3-011.” 

She  laughed. 

“Do  men  go  mad  so  easilv?”  she  asked. 

But  she  was  not  a foot  either,  and  she  saw  that,  having 
captured  this  bov,  she  could  keep  him  bv  deferring  the 
caress.  .She  could  rdwavs  make  him  mad  with  longing 
to  kiss  her  until  she  wanted  to  be  kissed.  She  had  no 

objection  to  that  now.  Indeed  she  never  could  see  wh\,  in 
books,  people  made  such  a fuss  about  being  kissed.  A kiss 
meant  noth.ing — slv  forgot  the  moment  after  who  had 
kissed  her.  But  she  realised  that  Leigh  Bligh  was  one  of 
those  people  who  in  books  fuss  over  such  a little  thing' 
as  a kiss. 

She  ended  the  conversation  by  jumping  down  Ughtl}’ 
from  the  stile.  * 

“Well,  1 must  be  off,”  she  said.  “Father 'will  dine  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  the  same  time  as  the  men,  and  Fve 
got  to  be  there  to  give  him  his  dinner.” 

“.4ire  you  going  through  the  wood,  and  may  I come  with 
vou?”  asked  Leigh. 

She  had  been  going  home  through  the  fields,  but  she  was 
quite  willing  to  go  through  the  wood  with  him.  It  did 
not  reall\-  matter  what  time  she  went  home  Farmer  .Stur- 
'-ross  had  a very  efficient  housekeeper,  and  was  not  likely 
to  wait  a moment  for  his  truant  daughter. 

So  they  walked  through  the  wmoci  together,  and  Leigh 
thought  he  had  never  seen  any  one  more  beautiful  than  his 
('omp;inion  in  the  shade  of  the  leafv  trees. 

“What  do  you  do  with  yourself  all  dav?”  he  asked  her. 
“Oh,  T walk  about  and  see  mv  friends,  and  do  a little 
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needlework,  and  pla\  tennis  ! There  is  iilenty  to  do  in  the 
summer;  it  is  the  winter  that  is  dull.  I should  like  always 
to  live  in  a town  in  winter.” 

“Not  Dulminster  though!” 

“Why  not?”  she  asked. 

1 “Durminster  is  duller  than  the  country,”  he  said.  “There 
are  onlv  a lot  of  elderly  spinsters  ;md  parsons  there.  Now 
at  Cambridge!” 

“ Tell  me  about  Cambridge,”  she  asked. 

He  told  her  of  the  games  he  placed,  and  the  women  who 
came  now  and  again  to  see  their  brothers,  and  of  those 
others  who  went  to  women’s  colleges  and  worked  at  the 
same  studies  as  the  men. 

“The\-  are  mostly  awfully  uglv,  are  they  not?”  she. 
asked. 

“Oh,  no!  There  is  a good-looking  one  now  and  again, 
I’m  told.  I don’t  worry  about  them  m\self.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  \ ou  never  look  at  them?” 

“No,  thev  don’t  interest  me.” 

“But  you  looked  at  me!” 

“I  could  not  help  myself,”  he  answered. 

When  he  parted  from  her  that  afternoon  he  felt  sure  that 
he  was  hopelessly  in  love. 

The  ne.xt  morning  found  him  in  the  fields  again,  but  there 
was  no  Violet.  He  went  back  to  dream  furiouslv  of  her, 
and  in  his  dreams  she  was  herself  intenselv  refined  ami 
delightful.  .She  had  known  very  well  that  he  would  come 
.and  did  not  j[ntend  th.at  he  should  see  her.  “He  might 
think  1 was  throwing  my.self  at  his  head,”  she  thought. 
That  was  exactly  what  she  meant  to  do  however. 

Bligh  saw  his  .son  was  moody  th.at  day,  but  .said  nothing. 
.'Vt  his  age  lads  often  were  moody.  He  did  not  know  of 
the  encounter  with  Violet  .Sturcross.  He  was  a little 
astonished  though  that  Leigh,  who  had  declared  hiniself 
tired,  should  have  the  energy  to  go  out  for  a long  walk', 
as  he  declared  he  was  about  to  do. 

‘AVhere  are  you  going?”  Bligh  asked. 

“Oh,  just  an\where  out  into  the  countrv— Dulford 
direction.” 

“It  will  do  you  good.  Don’t  overdo  it,  Leigh.” 

It  did  not  at  an\-  rate  do- him  any  harm,  for  he  did  not 
see  \ iolet.  He  c.-ime  home  . despairing.  There  was  but 
one  thing  to  do — to  write  to  her.  Bv  this  time  he  h;id 
gathered  some  information  about  .Sturcross.  He  knew  the 
j name  of  the  farm.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  hurriediv. 


“I  must  .see  you  again,”  he  wrote.  “Twice  I’ve  been  to 
Dulford  without  catching  a glimpse  of  you.  Write  and  tell 
nie  when  I ma\-  come  over  to  see  you.  ^\'hv  should  I not 
call  on  30U  at  home?  A'ou  know  all  about  me.  Be 
gracious  and  write  to  me  and  tell  me  when  I may  come. — 
Yours  always,  Leigh.” 

He  posted  the  letter  himself  and  felt  much  better.  He 
could  not  expect  a reply  the  next  day ; countrv  posts  were 
slow.  The  next  day  he  strolled  down  the  High  .Street  with- 
out any  definite  object,  but  he  could  not  read  at  home.  He 
would  have  been  bored  if  it  had  not  been  for  thoughts  of 
\’iolet  that  kept  all  boredom  away. 

A dog-cart  wdth  .a  high-stepping  horse  was  standing  out- 
side the  door  of  his  father’s  shop.  He  felt  that  he  defi.nitelv 
hated  the  .shoj-)  to-day,  and  averted  his  eves  from  it.  He 
j heard  a voice  call  him  from  the  other  side  of  the  street — ■ 

: “Mr.  Bligh.” 

I He  looked  up.  Violet  was  .sitting  in  the  dog-cart  in  an 
adorable  blue  dress  and  shadv  hat.  .She  must  alwavs 
wear  blue,  he  decided.  He  crimsoned  with  jov  when  he 
saw-'  her. 

.She  leaned  over,  holding  the  reins  wdth  one  hand  and 
gi\'ing  him  the  other. 

“I  had  your  letter,”  she  said,  and  then  wdth  gentle  rail- 
lery, “You  foolish  bov!” 

“But  may  I come?”  he  asked  eager! v. 

“Of  course  you  may — why  not?  Here  is  father.” 

.Sturcross  came  out  of  the  shop  that  moment,  with  one  of 
the  assistants  carrying  some  huge  object  which  the  safelv 
bestowed  at  the  back  of  the  cart. 

“Father,  here  is  Mr.  Leigh  Bligh — Mr.  Bligh’s  son,  -\ou 
know-.  He  is  coming  out  some  time  to  see  us.” 

“How'  do  you  do?”  said  .Sturcross.  He  w'as  far  more 
interested  in  the  safe  bestowal  of  his  purchase  than  in 
Violet’s  introduction. 

“I  shall  come  to-morrow’,”  w’hispered  Leigh  rapturously 
ns  the  cart  drove  off. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  HELBOROUGH  INHERITANCE. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

COR-YLin,  L.ADY  HliLBOROUGII. 

Anne  Setxon,  who  becomes  her  companion. 

.\lizon  Ferrars,  Anne’s  friend,  who  becomes  secretary  to 

Monsieur  F'alaire,  who  lives' at  “Westview,”  near  Heloorough  liaU. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  the  Ffelborough  family  solicitor,  in  whose  ofticc  .Anne  and 
Alizon  have  been  working. 

Martin  Stephenson,  bis  son,  in  love  with  Alizon. 

Althea  Densmore.  Lord  Helborougii’s  cousin,  a little  old  lady  who  welcomes 
,\nne  on  her  arrival  at  the  Hall. 

■ Minette,  niece  of  Mr.  Blackaller,  M.  F'alaire’s  male  secretary,  and  a very 

sprightly  and  amusing  inmate  of  “Westview."  , . , ■ . 

P.vT.  C.aftain  Helborough,  Lord  Hciboiough’s  cousin,  and  a first  favourite  at 
the  Hall. 

Morto.v.  Lady  Helborough’s  maid. 

Coralie  is  now  the  loved  and  admired  wife  of  Lord  Helborough.  and  mistress 
of  the  Hall.  Twenty  years  before  she  had  mairied  a Captain  Huntley,  only  to 
tmd  out,  after  the  birth  of  a daughter,  that  the  ceremony  \vas  a bogus  one.  She 
had  gone  on  the  stage,  leaving  the  baby  with  a friend,  Lmily  Marsden,  When 
Lord  Helborough  asked  her  to  marrv  him' she  concealed  from  him  the  facts  of  her 
fi  aner  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  Linily  Marsden.  in  her  great 
love  for  the  child,  persuaded  her  to  relinquish  all  rights  to  it.  She  then  dis- 
appeared with  the  child. 

When  Lady  Helborough  asks  her  solicitors  to  find  her  a compauioii  and  a sec- 
retary for  M.  F'alaire,  a wealthy  Frenchman,  who  had  recently  become  their 
neighbour,  he  sends  .Anne  and  Alizon,  and  the  two  girls  travel  down  together, 
■Anne  is  quickly  made  to  feel  at  home.  Lord  and  Lady  Helborough  get  very  fond 
of  her,  while  Pat  falls  in  love  'vith  her  at  first  sight.  Alizon  is  very  much 
mystified  by  the  luxury  and  ostentation  at  “Westview,"  and  the  curious 
correspondence  she  has  to  deal  with.  She  confides  to  ,Aune  she  is  uneasy. 


CiiAPri'iit  IX. 

“Come  down  to  tea  this  aftetnoon.  We  will  have  just  a 
quiet  little  jiartv.  I have  "i\en  orders  that  1 am  not  at 
home  to  an\  one.” 

Lady  Helborough  nodded  a smiling  dismissal,  and  .\nne 
jmssed  out  of  the  door  held  open  by  Captain  Helborough. 
As  the  door  closed  Lady  Helborough  shook  her  forefinger 
at  him. 

“Now,  Fat,  no  llirting  with  my  pretty  secretary  ! Much 
too  sweet  to  be  upset !” 

“No,  no,  mv  hov ! Nice  little  gal  and  all  that,  but 
YOu'\c  got  to  marry  a do/.  \ou  know!”  said  Lord 
Helborough. 

The  voung  man  laughed,  but  his  jaw  set  rigidly,  and  the 
laugh  sounded  a little  harri. 

”.\h,  Pat!”  Coralie  laid  a hand  on  his  shoulder  on  her 
wav  out.  “What  a pity  things  arc  not  different!  ^'ou 
must  think  of  the  future.” 

“Don’t  spoil  the  ripping  old  pre.sent 

“Bv  futile  regrets,  eh,  Pat?  Quite  right.  Now,  don’t 
be  late  for  tea,  if  you  go  off  with  Peter.” 

“1  won’t  be  late,”  he  assured  her,  with  more  fcrvour 
than  the  occasion  seemed  to  warrant.' 

.She  glanced  at  him,  an  unwilling  smile  hovering  round 
her  mouth,  and  he  smiled  back  straight  into  her  ey^es. 

“Oh,  Pat!”  she  s;iid  reproachfully,  and  wonderi'd  if  she 
ought  to  countermand  her  invitation  to  f\nne  Sutton. 

* * * -X-  -X-  -X-  * 

The  da\-  was  cold,  with  a searching  east  wind,  find  the 
lihrar\',  with  its  bowls  of  growing  llowers,  its  e;isy  chairs 
grouped  round  the  fire,  was  the  picture  of  comfort.  Lady 
Helborough  sat  clo.se  to  the  fire,  her  hands  folded  in  her 
lap,  with  Miss  Althe;i  opposite,  the  steel  needles  flashing 
in  her  fingers,  and  Anne  by  her  side  laborious! v turning 
the  heel  of  a sock  under  the  guidance  of  her  companion. 

“Pat!”  Ladv  l'Ielborough  looked  up  as  C’ajitain  Hel- 
bivrough  pusbeil  the  door  open  and  came  in.  ”1  told  you 
lea  at  four  o’clock!  You  are  a quarter  of  an  hour  too 
soon  ! ” / 

“There  is  a horrid  chill  wind  blowing,”  he  told  her, 
drawing  u[i  a chair,  “and  your  beauty  ilrcw  me  like  a 
jnagnet  to  this  room.” 

-J.adv  Helborough  gurgled  like  a schoolgirl,  and  her 
husband,  coming  in  behind  (.’aptfiin  Helboiough,  rubbed 
liis  hands,  delighted  ;it  the  happy  sound.  Then  he  pushed 
Pat  on  nne  side,  the  big  chair  running  easily  on  the 
]Tolished  floor,  and  pulled  up  ;i  ch;iir  next  to  his  wife’.s. 

“Now  this  is  what  1 call  comfort,”  he  said,  spreading 
his  hands  to  the  blaze.  “Hallo,  .\lthea,  my  dear,  what 
are  you  bullying  Miss  Sutton  about?” 

“Anne  is  learning  to  knit  socks,  Peter,”  Miss  Densmore 
explained  with  dignity,  “and  learning  veiw  quickly  too.” 

Captain  Helborough  rose  fronA  his  seat,  and,  walking 
across  the  room,  took  the  chair  next  to  .Anne’s. 

“Let  me  ins[#ct  your  work.  Miss  .Sutton.”  He  took 
the  needles  from  her,  .\nne  flushing  and  dimpling. 


a .stitch.” 

The  <‘ager  hands  were  so  temptinglv  near  that  under 
cover  of  th<‘  disturbfinco  caused  lyv  tlie  entrance  of  t<‘a 
('aplain  Helborough  could  not  resist  touching  them  with 
his  own,  as  he  gently  returned  the  knitting,  and  .\nne 
lowered  her  head  over  it  to  hide  her  llushi'd  cheeks. 

“Tea!  Corrie,  im  dfuling,  miu  :u'c  snoring  like  anv- 
thing ! ” 

“Peter!  Althea,  Pat,  avenge  this  insult!  \\’hv,  I h;tvc 
not  dosed  m\'  eves!” 

Lord  Helborough  laughed,  his  big  heart laugh,  and 
pulled  the  table  closer  to  her. 

“.My  mistake!”  he  said  genialh'.  “.\ml  that  is  mv  cup 
with  two  pieces  of  sugar  in  it.  Th;ink  yon,  Pat.  Take 
■Mthea’.s,  ;uul  hand  up  tlw'  hot  cakes.” 

He  .-.ettled  himself  comfortably  in  his  chair  and  smiled 
at  his  wife. 

“Now  why  do  we  rush  off  to  other  people's  housc.s  when 
we  are  so  much  more  comfortable  here?  Lh  ? Tell  me 
that,  Coralie.” 

“Man  is  a gi'cgarious  animiil,”  she  answered,  eheerfullv 
Vfigue. 

She  raised  her  cup,  and  l.oi'd  Helborough  gently  but 
firmlv  took  it  from  her. 

“One  thing  before  you  have  your  tea — what  is  ‘gre- 
gfirious’?” 

“Why,  why Give  me  m\  tcfi,"  Peter!  Don’t  ask 

silly  questions.” 

“That  is  no  answer.  You  use  long  words  and  do  not 
know  any  more  than  the  deail  what  they  mean.  What, 
I say  once  more,  is  ‘gregfirious’ ?” 

“Why,  it  means” — trii\mph<antlv— “that  we  are  all  sitting 
together  here  instead  of  sulking  .separatelv — .\lfliea  in  her 
room,  Miss  Sutton  in  hers,  Pfit  in  the  billiard-room,  -sou 
in  The  stab ” 

She  reached  out  a hand,  for  her  tea,  and  her  husband 
held  it  just  out  of  her  reach. 

“In  the — where?”  he  asked  gentlv. 

“In  the  morning-room,  rlarling,’’  she  amended,  breaking 
into  a low  laugh,  and  her  liusband  handed  lier  the  tea. 

“.\re  we  dining  at  home  this  c\'cniiig,  Corric?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes,  Peter,  at  home  and  alone!  T'his  is  a da\  off-^ 
makc'the  best  of  it,  Pat.  It  is  in  \our  honour.  I hope” — 
with  a pretence  of  alarm— “that  \ou  are  not  pining  to  go 
out  ?” 

“I  am  absoluteU-  happy,”  Captain  Helborough  replied, 
with  a sen-ne  smile.  “Peter  and  1 tion’t  like  a mob,  do 
we,  Peter?” 

Foi'  a moment  Lord  Helbormigh "s  face  clouded. 

“When  is  the  great  ‘do’  at  ‘ Wcstvi'cw’ ?”  he  asK'od. 
“Next  'riiursda\,”  his  wife  replied.  “But” — she  raised 
her  he.ad  almost  defiantly — “I  am  not  going  tiftcr  all!” 
“Thank  Ifeavi'n  for  thal!”  was  the  replv. 

Lord  Helborough  wtis  sitting  forward  in  his  chair,  hold- 
ing his  cup,  his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees.  He  turned 
rather  curiousjv  to  his  wife. 

“I  thought  \'ou  were  so  set  on  going?” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“l’\e  changed  -my  mind,”  she  said  lighth'. 

“Be  no  end  of  fireworks,  won’t  there?’’  he  continued. 
“Falaire  likes  limelight.”  He  spoke  with  a good-natun'd 
contempt,  and  .'\nne  knew,  without  waiting  for  his  next 
words,  that  he  did  not  like  the  owner  of  ‘Y'estview.’  “Not 
my  sort,  you  know,  F'alaire!” 

“Not  one  of  ‘us,’  is  that  it?” 

Coralie  !auj.;hed  across  at  Miss  Densmore,  who  sniiled 
and  flushed:  but  Lord  Hv’lborough  took  her  words  seriouslv. 

‘‘That’s  it.  The  chap’s  an  outsider.  Madame  is  all 
right  in  spite  of  her  oddities.” 

“Madame  belongs  to  a very  old^French  family,”  Coralie 
replied. 

Her  husband  nodded. 

“Whatever  made  her  inarr\-  him?’’  he  mused,  reaching 
for  a piece  of  cake.  “He  inust  be  a constant  offence. 
Well,  well” — he  handed  his  cup’  to  be  re-filled — “we  don't 
want  to  worry  ourselves  about  Madame  F'alaire’s  love- 
affairs.  By  Jove!”  He  sat  up,  listening.  “That’s  a car 
coming.” 

His  Avdfe  Avaved  her  hand  airily. 

“That  is  all  right.  Soames  knows  wc  are  not  at  home. 
He  has  his  orders.” 
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A'/ilF  S/iA’/.lL  STOAV. 


I “Oh,  please!”  She  forgot  all  else  in  her  fear  for  the 
stitches.  “Please  don’t  pull  the  wool  or  you  might  dro[) 
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'nio  front  d<  or  upt  nod ; in  the  librurv  thc>  could  hear 

• ■ foint  Ji>tant  niunmir  of  voices.  , , , ,,  i , - i 

“Ilo  mav  have  hib  orders,”  Lord  I lc!borour;h  said 
;jriir'l\  , “but  be  seems  to  ha\e:  for;^oUi  n ihi  in. 

"I’etcrl  ' L.'id'.  llelborough’  looked  startled.  I belic\e 

it  is  Alov  sius ! ” , , , 

"Xonsen.se:”  Her  husband  spoke  sharpl},  as  a man 

• aTes  who  is  certain  of  a fact  that  he  does  not  want  to 
b's]ie\c.  “ Alo’s.'ius  is  in  Spain  ! 

"Nevertheless”— Ladv  1 lelborouqh  spoke  sharply  too, 
all  the  liqht  dvins  out’ of  her  face— "that  is  his  voice!” 
.\lmost"  as  she  said  the  words  the.  door  opened,  and 
‘'names,  his  w hole  appearance  expressing-  exactly  the  ri-ht 
amount  of  apologetic  contrition,  his  voice  properly  subdued, 
innounced 

"Mr.  Helborough!” 


Cii.n  iKK  X. 

Lord  Helborough  advanced  to  meet  his  vi'itoi',  his  wife 
just  behind  him'.  Anne,  looking  past  them,  beheld  the 
liandsomc.st  man  she  had  ever  seen.  She  thought  'lenn\- 
son's  I.anoelot  must  have  looked  as  he  did.  And  then  she 
realised  with  a shock  that  it  was  Lancelot  with  all  the  good 
banished  from  his  composition.  A dark  knight  this,  the 
smooth  olive  skin  clean  shaven,  e.xcept  for  a line  line  of 
black  moustache,  denselv  black  hair  brushed  back  fi  om  the 
forehead  with  no  iiarting,  and  very  Ix.-autiful  dark  eyes. 
The  nose  was  slightlv  aquiline,  the  chin  w.ell  shaped  and 
just  a shade  too  short,  the  well-cut . mouth  just  a shade  too 
full,  his  figure  tall,  beautifully  proportioned,  and  remark- 
abl\  graceful,  lie  bent  low  over  Coralie's  hand. 

will  forgive  me  for  taking  you  by  surprise.  1 only 
landed  vesterday  ” 

"\erv  good  of  \ ou  to  look  us  up  so  soon!”  Lord  1 lel- 
borough  said,  as  his  wife  returned  to  her  seat,  and  the 
new-comer  came  forward  into  th<’  room. 

".\h,  cousin  .-\lthe;i!”  He  shook  hands  with  .Miss  Dens- 
more.  "And  I’atrirk  here  1 By  Jove,  1 am  in  luck’s 
way  ! ” 

Patrick  got  up  to  shake  hands.  Lad\  Helborough  mur- 
mured an  introduction,  and  Mr.  Helborough,  after  one 
glance  into  .Xnne’s  f.ace,  dropped  carelessly  into  th(“  vacated 
chair.  The  voung  olTicer  clenched  his  hands,  and  Coralie 
said  hastih' — 

"Put,  see  which  is  my  cup,  will  you?  I want  some  more 
te.i.  Did  vou  have  a trouble  getting  across,  Aloysius?” 

"Trouble!  I was  hami>cred  and  hustled  and  red-taped 
nearlv  out  of  existence.  The  whole  place  is  over-run  with 
the  mud-colour,  and  every  one  in  a hurry — like  a hive  of 
bees.  Tired  me  only  to  .see  them!” 

"I'p  to  their  eves  out  there,  are  they?”  Lord  Helborough 
asked  eagerly,  and  the  other  nodded,  laughing. 

"Yes— clanking  and  striding  about,  all  one  uniform  mass 
of  mud-brown!  Not  a touch  of  colour  anywhere! 
( ihastly  ! ” 

"The  whole  thing  is  gha'tlv.”  I'he  elder  man  spoke 
sternlv,  his  e}es  hard  and  bright.  ",-\nd  each  atom  doing 
his  hard  dutv  makes  up  the  wliole  mud-coloured  mass,  as 
you  call  it ! ” 

■\loysius  shrugged  hi'  shoulders. 

"You  and  I think  dilferentlv  about  tho.se  things,  don't 
we,  Peter?  XV.ir”-  he  \ aw  nod  ladiind  his  hand — "is  a vast 
mistake.  What  do  vou  think,  Xliss  Sutton?” 

He  turned  suddenly  to  ,\nne,  and  she  started  and  dropped 
;j  stitch,  flushing  to. her  eyes.  There  was  a dead  silenc'c  in 
the  room.  Mr.  Helborough  smiled  under  lii.s  moustache, 
hut  he  deliberateh  repeated  his  c|uestion.  Anne  picked  up 
her  stitch,  her  eyes  darkening.  Captain  Helborough  stirred 
in  his  chair,  and  caught,  just  for  the  briefest  fraction  of  a 
second,  a scared  look  in  .Anne’s  eyes,  and  his  jaw  set  lirmlv. 

"No  doubt  Miss  Sutton  feels  like  all  Of  us,”  he  said 
quietly.  "War  is  horrible,  Imt,  in  this  imperfect  wo-rld  we 
live,  in,  apparently  inevifablo.” 

Miss  DensmoVe  was  .sitting  ven  ujrright  in  her  chair,  a 
b-.ight  spot  in  eithei-  cheek. 

"W’e  do  indeed  think  differentlv  from  vou,  Aloysius,”  she 
said  in  a high  clear  voice.  “Our  sympathies  are  entirely 
wdth  our  soldiers  and  sailors  We  are  all  working  together, 
doing  our  tiny  best  to  alleviate,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
many  trials  and  hardships.” 

The  needles  flew  verv  quickly  after  this  valiant  speech. 
Miss  -Althea  was  not  used  to  public  -sp«;aking.  Coralie  held 
out  her  hand  for  her  visitor’s  cup,  and  broke  hurriedly  into 
the  conv’ersation. 


".Are  vou  prunting  anything,  .Aloysius?” 

"I  have  brought  quite  a lot  of  little  things  back  with  me,” 
he  replied. 

"Not  Futurist?” 

Lady  I Idborough  laughed,  but  he  nodded. 

"The  onlv  true  art,”  he  said  gravely. 

"I'uturist ! ” Lord  Helborougli  burst  out  disgustcdlv, 
"Why,  good  heavens,  Corrie,  th’atl.s  the  stuff  vou  dragged 
me.  to  see  when  we  were  up  last  year?  Looks  as  if  a child 
had  been  messing  about  with  the  canvas  !” 

"It  will  come.”  .Aloysius  waved  his  hand.  ".At  present 
the  vulgar  see  nothing  in  the  highest  form  of  tu  t,  but  when 
thev  are  educated  they  will  understtind.” 

"Heaven  forbid!”  l.ord  Helborough  ejaculated  violently. 
Then,  tis  if  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  he  got  up. 
"Coming,  Pat  old  ch;ip?”  he  asked.  "1  want  to  see  Greg- 
son.  No  use  aslving  vou,  .Aloysius,  I su|jpose?” 

Mr.  Helborough  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"The  g-ood  Gregjson  ;md  his  talk  of  horses  bores  me  to 
tears,”  he  said.  "And  it’s  beastly  cold  outside.  The, 
English  climate  is  something  like  its  jjcople,  eh?  Bracing, 
but  apt  to  be  a bit  tiring.  No,  thanks.  I’ll  stuv  liere.” 

He  smiled  pleasantly,  particularly  favouring  Captain  Hel- 
borough, as  he  edged  his  chair  a little  nearer  to  the  girl  at 
his  side,  and  the  two  men  swung  round  sharph.  Mr. 
Helborough ’s  pleasant  smile  widened  til!  it  looked  almost 
like  a snarl,  and  the  'oeautiful  d;irk  eyes  were  brilliant  as 
jewels.  Anne,  busy  with  her  knitting,  felt  bewildered. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  Lord  Helborough  and  his 
cousin,  .Aloysius  broke  into  a low  laugh — a laugh  that 
brought  the  red  colour  into  (Joralie’s*  cheeks. 

"Irulv,”  he  said,  "there  is  nut  much  Helborough  in  me! 
1 shall  bv;  a round  peg  in  a square  hole,  eh,  Corrie?” 

"My  dear  Aloysius,  y’ou  anticipate  too  .much!”  Ladv 
Helborough  replied.  ""Vou  may  never  be  required  to  lit  into 
the.  square  hole.  1 am  not  at  idl  sui'e  that  vour  life  is  as 
good  as  Peter’s  ! ” 

Anne  felt  as  if  she  had  heard  the  clash  of  swords,  had 
seen  the  sparks  fly  froni  the  blades  as  thev  struck  one 
another.  'There  was  no  love  lost  betwCiCn  the.se  two. 
momentary  darkening  of  the  handsome  face,  and  then  the 
entrance  of  the  men  coming  to  take  away  tlte  tea  stopped 
the  conversation.  Mr.  Helborough  watched  Ballot  curiouslv. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  that  tall  chap’s  arm,  Coralie?’' 
he  asked,  as  the  footman  left  the  room. 

"Badly  injured  with  .shrapnel,”  she  replied  briefly. 

"But  why  on  earth  have  him  about?”  he  asked. 

"AVhy  ? Because  it  was  in  the.  defence  of  his  countrv  he 
was  hurt.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  find  employment  for 
those  permanently  injured.” 

He  shook  his  head  pitvingly. 

“In  the  stables  perhaps,  or  in  the  gardens,  where  one 
does  not  see  them,  but  in  the  house  where  one  comes  into 
personal  contact  wdth  them — maimed,  disfigured,  an  eye- 
sore— no,  no,  most  emphatically  no ! I would  have  ev§ry- 
thing  beautiful  about  me— nothing  with  a blemish  in  niv 
sight.” 

"ft  is  a fortunate  thing,  Aloysius,”  Miss  Densmore 
observed  stiffly,  "that  every  one  does  not  think  as  vou  do.” 
"Life  is  so  short,  cousin  Althea,”  came  the  drawling 
'answer,  “so  all  too  short  that  it  behoves  us  to  get  all  we 
can  out  of  it  while  we  are  young.  Fill  it,  cram  every  hour, 
cverv  minute  with  joy  and  happiness.  And  that  brings  to 
mv  mind  a kindred  spirit.  How  goes  our  friend  Maurice 
F ala  ire  ?” 

He  looked  at  Coralie,  and  she  forced  a smile. 

"Monsieur  and  Madame  are  very  well,”  she  said.  "Thev 
entert.-iin  on  a very  magnificent  scale.  Madame  has  a 
receiitiuii  next  Thursday.” 

“Is  that  so?”  Mr.  Helborough  looked  interested.  "I 
must  attend.  You  will  take  me  under  your  wing?” 

Lady  Helborough’s  face  hardened. 

"Peter  and  I are  not ” she  began,  when  the  door 

opened,  and  Ballot  cmne  in  wdth  a note. 

“From  ‘Westview,’  mv  lady,”  he  said  in  a low  voice. 
The  library  was  growing  shadowy.  It  was  on  the  point 
of  Lady  Helborough’s  tongue  to  tell  the  man  to  put  on  the 
lights.  Indeed  Ire  almost  forestalled  her,  making  a step 
towards  the  switch,  when  she  said — 

"Never  mind.  Ballot,  I can  see.” 

Something  in  her  tone  drew  Anne’s  attention.  She 
looked  -up,  and  saw  Lady , Helborough’s  face  as  she  oiDened 
the  note,  saw  the  colour  rise  in  her  cheeks,  then  fade, 
leaving  her  yery  pale.  With  an  -impulse  she  could  not 
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explain,  Anne  s’ot  up,  carr\ing  her  xvork  so  that  the  light 
from  the  fire  fell  full  u|ion  it,  and,  pretending  to  pick  up  a 
dropped  stitch,  [)laced  herself  as  a screen  between  that  tcll- 
l.tle  face  and  the  other  occupants  of  the  room.  She  saw 
I.adv  Helborough  clench  her  hands,  saw  that  she  trembled 
from  head  to  foot. 

“\’ou  can  sav  ‘no,’  ” she  said  in  a whisper. 

“.My  lady  ' 

The  man  stepped  a pace  nearer,  and  his  mistress  drew  a 
long  sharp  breath. 

“You  can  sav.  Ballot” — she  cleared  her"  throat,  crushing 
the  letter  up  in  her  hand — “oh” — with  an  attempt  at  care- 
lessness— “just  say  ‘yes’!  I will  not  trouble  to  write.” 

.Mr.  Helborough  rose  from  his  chair. 

“Mav  I?” 


Without  waiting  for  a reply  he  switched  on  the  light,  and 
f.ady  Helborough,  with  a little  cry,  moved  back. 

“ 1 he  light  dazzles  me.”  she  murmured. 

.Mo\  sills  looked  down  <at  her  with  narrowing  eyes. 

“\ou  were  telling  me  about  .Madame  fi'alaire's  recejition 
next  week,”  he  said.  “You  were  saying,  ‘Peter  and  I are 
not ’ ” 

“I  was  going  to  say,”  she  said,  pretending  to  stifle  a 
yawn,  “that  Peter  and  I would  very  likely  not  be  going. 
But  I have  just  had  a note  from  Madame” — she  closed 
her  hand  over  the^  letter — “begging  me  to  go,  and  be 
early.  She  is  so  pitifully  nervous  that  I cannot  verv  well 
refuse;  we  shall  have  to  go.  .And  of  course” — with  a care- 
less laugh — “they  will  be  delighted  to  see  vou.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


GREEN  VALLEYS.” 

(fii.U'i  lik  XPII.,  A\n  P.\si. 

\A  ords,  broken,  incoherent,  escaped  from  Mary's  lips  as 
she  lav  in  Roger  Prentice’s  arms.  Panting  for  breath 
liimself,  Prentice  at  first  tried  in  vain  to  soothe  her,  and 
as  Sir  Patrick  Deane  joined  them,  the  eyes  of  the  two  men 
mot,  full  of  consternation,  trouble,  and  incpiiry.  Then 
.Mary's  words  came  very  clearly. 

“ f Ic  is  K ing'  just  there.  He  shot  himself.  He — he  is 
dead.  Oh,  it  was  awful!  He  threatened  he  would  kill 
himself  if  I did  not  go  with  him.  He  tried  to  drag  me 
awav.  1 — I screamed.  I called  to  you,  Roger.  1 called, 
though  1 did  nut  know  where  you  were.” 

Sir  Patrick  cros.sed  the  brook;  he  had  caught  sight  of  a 
man’s  recumbent  figure;  in  another  moment  he  was  bend- 
ing over  it. 

“It's  all  right.  Miss  Guthrie,”  hi'  called  aloud  cheerily. 
“He’s  hurt,  no  doubt,  but  he  isn’t  dead.  .\  thousand 
pities  he  isn’t!”  the  young  man  added  under  his  breath. 

The\  were  joined  now  bv  a few  others,  women  who  ran 
from  the  farm  and  one  or  two  labourers,  all  excited  and 
Curious  to  know  what  was  wrong.  .Sir  Patrick  came  to 
Major  Prentice,  who  had  drawn  .Mary  away  and  was  speak- 
ing to  her  tenderly,  comforting  her. 

.A  great  rage  swelled  up  in  the  man’s  heart  against  the 
creature  who  had  brought  about  this  terror.  The  others 
were  clustered  about  Byford,  and  Sir  Patrick  was  giving 
liirections.  A gate  was  brought,  the  wounded  man  put  on 
it,  and  two  farm  labourers  carried  it  to  the  farmhouse  which 
stood  only  a little  distance  away. 

“I’m  going  to  look  after'  everything,”  Sir  Patrick  said 
to  .Major  Prentice  in  a low  \oice.  “A'ou’ll  explain  all. 
I'll  come  to  ‘Green  Valleys’  .as  soon  as  I c.an.” 

“Thanks.  I’m  grateful  to  you.  I shall  get  .Man  b.ack 
bv  slow  degrees.” 

•As  the  men  moved  away  with  the  gate,  and  tho\  were 
I'-Fl  alone,  Roger  Prentice  stood  holding  his  precious  burden 
more  closeI\-  in  his  arms.  She  h;id  grown  silent  and  la\ 
ralhcr  heaiili'  against  him. 

Prentice,  managed  to  draw  her  away  from  the  spot  where 
he  had  found  her,  and  at  a little  distance  he  rested  against 
a tree,  pressing  her  head  on  his  breast  and  kissing  her 
hair.  Little  by  little  the  comfort  of  his  presence  .seemed 
to  steal  into  her  mind  and  heart;  he  heard  her  sigh  once 
or  twice  ‘ and  felt  her  move  in  his  arms.  Still  sa\  ing 
nothing,  bnlv  kissing  her  hair  and  brow  softlv,  and  holding 
her  closely,  he  watched  her  pale  face.  .After  a while  her 
melids  were  raised  and  she  looked  up  at  him. 

“I’m  so  sorry,  Roger,”  she  whisperi'd,  “but-  but  he 
frighti-ncd  me.  1 thought  he  was  going  to  kill  me,  and  1 
did  not  want  to  leave  you.” 

“My  dear  one,  my  beloved,  try  not  to  think  about  it! 
The  man  is  a contemptible  coviartl.  1 shall  know  how  to 
d'vd  with  him  in  future.” 

Mari’s  fears  came  back. 

“\o,  ah,  no,  you  must  not  go  near  bin!  .\unt..\gncs 
is  right — he  is  mad  ! No  sane  man  could  have  behaied  as 
he  did.  I realise  now  that  he  has  always  been  mad.  1 
hope” — she  shuddered — “I  shall  never  see  him  again;  but 
you  must  not  go  to  him.  Roger,  promise  me  that.” 

He  gave  her  the  promise  tenderly,  and  then  he  made  her 
sit  down,  and  he  talked  to  her  of  other  things;  of  evervthing 
in  fact,  except  of  David  By  ford  and  the  experience  through 
which  she  had  just  passed.  .And  because  she  had  grpyvn 


so  much  stronger  since  their  reunion,  and  because  happi- 
ness is  the  great  healing  force,  Mary  grailuallv  came  bark 
to  her  norma!  .self  again,  so  that  in  a little  while  thev  were 
able  to  w alk  away  from  the  brook  and  the  fields,  and  make 
their  way  slowly  to  “Green  A'alle\>.” 

A telephone  message  .sent  from  the  farmhouse  b\  .Sir 
Patrick  Dcane_  had  prepared  .Mrs.  Ryan  for  their  coming. 
She  was  waiting  for  Alary,  anti  when  the  young  couple 
appeared  she  stretched  out  her  arms  and  held  Marv  in  an 
embrace  that  was  most  eloquent. 

Alone  with  Roger,  Airs.  Ryan  gave  vent  to  her  angcr 
and  her  annoyance. 

It  s all  so  unlucky  ! I have  been  so  hapjtv  about  her. 
She  has  been  looking  so  well  and  so  sweet,  and  now- 
“Be  comforted,”  Prentice  said  gentlv.  “In  two  davs’ 
time  she  will  be  my  wife,  and  then  ' she  will  be  safe. 
Indeed,”  he  adefed,  “I  don’t  think  you  need  fret  about  her. 
We  have  settled  that  she  shall  never  hear  more  about  this 
cur.” 

“Sir  Patrick  says  he  is  not  iiadly  hurt;  but  I'm  going,  to 
take  steps  to  secure  Man  from  anv  further  mischief,”  Mrs. 
Ryan  said  decisively.  “The  man 'must  be  shut  up;  he  is 
a danger  to  the  community  . I suspect  we  .shall  find  he 
h:ui  slip]jed  away  irom  the  ])Iace  to  which  he  was  sent 
without  th<-  knowledge  of  tho.se  in  authoritv.  Of  course  he 
fullv  inc.ant  to  frighten  tl'.e  child  into  lireaking  off  her 
marriage  at  the  eleventh  hour.” 

•X-  * -X-  X-  * * 

“Aou  know  vou  are  a heroine,  Mollie,”  Brenda  Guthrie 
informed  her  sister,  as  she  paid  an  early  morning  visit  to 
the  bride’s  room  on  the  morning  of  the  all-important  dav. 
“Lvery  one  is  talking  about  you.  It’s  been  an  exciting 
drama,  just  like  a film  play,  with  Roger  appearing  on  the 
scenie^  at  the  very  identical  moment  he  was  wanted.  A’our 
wedding  was  going  to  lie  a success  anv  wav,  but  now  it’s 
going  to  be  positively  thrilling!” 

And  then  Brenda  gave  her  sister  some  news. 

“But  you  are  not  going  to  be  the  only  bride  of  the 
moment.  I had  a letter  from  Eileen  AA’renshawe  this 
morning.  She  and  Colonel  Dodsworth  are  going  to  be 
niarried  very,  very  quietly  next  week.  I’m  so  glad,”  the 
girl  added,  and  she  spoke  gently.  “I  alwavs'’knew  he 
liked  Eileen.  I onlv  upset  him  for  a little  wdiile.  Now  1 
must  run  away,  darling,  or  auntie  .\ggie  will  scold  me. 
Oh,  I think  you  should  know-  that  that  horror,  David 
Byford,  was  removed  from  the  farm  bv  the  militarv  authori- 
ties yesterday.  He  isn’t  hurt  realiv,'  and  thev  say  he  is 
going  to  be  shut  up,  and  a good  .jcib  too  ! Phen  he  can’t 
go  about  firmg  off  revolvers  and  frightening  people.” 

1 he  wedding  of  Miss  Guthrie  and  Alajor  Prentice  re- 
mained a subject  to  be  talked  over  for  manv  a dav  round 
.ilioiit  Green  A alleys.”  Never,  so  everv  one  decided, 
had  any  girl  looked  sweeter  or  fairer  than  Mary  Guthrie 
on  hei  wedding-day.  .And  then  Major  Prentice  was  so 
good-looking— such  a smart,  splendid,  soldierlv  bridegroom. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  admiration  for 'Miss  Brenda, 
the  bride’s  sister,  and  heads  were  nodded  and  whisper.s 
exchanged  prophesying  another  delightful  wedding  in  the 
near  future.  Eor  no  one  could  deny''that  Sir  Patrick  Deane 
was  devoted  to  the  fascinating  chief  bridesmaid. 

.As  Alaiy  drove  away  with  her  husband  she  gave  a si'^h. 
“1— I can’t  believe  it  yet.  It  seems  all  like  a dreairT!’’ 
Roger  Prentice  slipped  his  arm  about  her  and  kissed  her 
many  times. 

“All-  wife,  dream  wife  and  real  wife,  at  last  we  are 
together,  and  my  cup  of  happiness  is  full  to  the  brim!” 

Effie  .Adelaide  Rowlands. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Si.  H.  B. — V\'c  do  not  think  it  matters 
which  of  a dozen  French  manuals  any 
one  uses  to  master  the  grammar  of  the 
French  language.  The  practical  point  is 
that  as  soon  as  an  acquaintance  is  made 
with  the  structure  fof,  the  language  it 
fhould  be  talked  with  some  one  who 
lias  an  idiomatic  knowledge  of  it,  and 
ran  correct  mistakes  in  construction  and 
pronunciation.  Hugo’s  system  aims  at 
talk  from  tlie  first,  and  it  gives  rapidly 
some  degree  of  us.,  of  the  langutige,  tllus 
enabling  the  student  to  feel  he  is  getting 
on.  But  lliere  must  be  supervision  by 
some  one  who  knows  the  language  well. 
F'or  thoroughly  efficient  teaching  of  this 
character  you  have  no  need  to  go  to 
London.  You  can  get  it  from  excellent 
French  scliolars  in  the  larger  towns  near 
you.  As  soon  as  a genera!  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  attained,  the  business 
man  needs  to  study  sperially  the 
language  of  his  business,  which  often  is 
distinctly  technical.  That  is  so  to  some 
extent  in  every  line  of  business. 
purely  lilerary  knowledge  does  not  isjuip 
a man  for  business.  Appreciation  of 
“Paradise  Lost"  will  not  lit  him  to  talk 
the  language  of  the  wool  trade.  Nor 
will  any  command  of  a foreign  language 
be  a passport  to  promotion  in  business, 
unless  it  is,  accompanied  bv  business 
qualities,  knowdedge,  experience,  and 
pprsonality.  A foreign  language  is  very 
useful,  almost  effsenfial  ; but  It  is  a com- 
paratively mechanical  equipment,  and 
apart  from  business  persoitalitv  counts 
for  very  little.  Business  aptitude  comes 
fir  st.  Foreign  kinguages  are  a valuable 
addition,  giving  freer  scope  to.  the 
business  aptitude.  The  young  man  who 
thinks  he  will  command  success  in 
business  by  learning  .languages  may  be 
exhausting'  his  energies  in  a tompara- 
tivelv  mechanical  accomplishment  and 
' neglecting  the  essential  use  to  which  the 
language  may  be  put,  namely,  the  doing 
of  business.  IVe  dwell  on  this  because 
vour  letter  seems,  to  miss  the  point.  It 
concentrates  on  ways  of  (eurn'mg 
languages,  whether  A is  better  than  B. 
The  way  is  clear  and  simple.  l'hc>  books 
you  mention  are  .^mple  for  a b^inning. 
Get  on  with  them.  Conversation  may  be 
easily  procured.  'We  do  not  think  your 
“gamble”  theory  is  sound.  Languages 
are  a steady  asset.  But  they  are  second- 
ary* to  personality.  A man  may  be  as 
much  a fool  in  half  a dozen  languages  as 
in  one. 


E.  F. — Your  questions  respecting  settle- 
ment in  New  Zealand  are  verv  thorough 
and  practical,  but  they  should  be  , 
addressed,  with  the  information  your  j 
letter  contains,  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  Dominion,  13,  Victoria 
Street.,  .S.W.,  who  will  be  able  to  advise 
you  according  to  up-to-date  facts,  such  } 
as  cannot  be  equally  well  known  to  an\' 
one  w lio  is  not  in  constant  touch  with  the  j 
changing  conditions  of  travel.  You  mav  j 
be  quite  certain  that  a family  like  yours  1 
with  the  capital  you  can  command,  and  ] 
with  children  growing  into  usefulness,  j 
will  be  welcomed  as  emigrants,  and  } 
every  facility  will  be  given  to  you  for  j 
transferring  vourselves  to  New  Zealand. 
F'rom  the  ])oinf  of  view  of  the  Dominion 
oflicials  you  are  ideal  recruits.  If  vou  [ 
have  not  already  got  the  Handbook  on 
New  Zeal.'ind  published  bv  tlic  Emi-. 
grants’  Information  Office,  Broadway, 
\'->stminsler,  S.W.,  get  it.  'I'he  cost  is 
only  a penny.  We  surmise  however, 
from  your  questions  that  you  already 
have  it.  It  is  well  to  check  its  informa- 
tion as  to  cost  and  conditions  of  passage, 
by  consulting  the  High  Commissioner’s 
Department.  We  can  best  assist  you 
by  some  general  comments  arising  from 
expen'ience  of  the  problems  of  emigration. 
In  regard  to  your  specific  questions  you 
will  find,  we  think,  that  you  will  secure 
assisted  passages.  F'or  comfort  you 
should  go  second-class.  Educational 
(Conditions  depend  on  locality — density  of 
jKopulalion  more  particularly — but  you 
may  rely  on  them  being  satisfactory,  for 
you  are  in  a position  financially  to  make 
a choice.  Government  loans  are  made 
for  the  improvement  of  land,  especially 
where  a substantial  investment  is  forth- 
coming. Taxes  in  New  Zealand  are 
pretty  high.  In  1919  they  averaged 
twelve  pounds'  seven  shillings  and  eight 
pence  per  head  of  th.e  population  ; but  in 
the  United  Kingdom  the  average  was 
nearly  teti  pounds  per  head  more.  What 
strikes  us  as  unsound  in  your  general 
scheme  is  the  idea  pervading  it  that  you 
can  at  once  start  various  enterprises  in 
New  Zealand  without  actual  experience 
of  the  working  ways  of  the  country.  We 
doubt  the  pos.sibility  of  doing  that.  You 
ought  to  have  a full  year’s  experience, 
at  least,  before  you  begin  to  spend  your 
money.  In  all  new  lands  there  are  great 
numbers  of  people,  land-agents,  and  j 
financiers  in  a small  way,  looking  out  for 
arrivals  with  money  to  invest,  and  the 
wise  man  waits  till  he  can  be  guided  by 
bis  own  judgment  before  he  derides 
where  he  will  settle  and  what  lie  will  buy. 
Though  we  fail  to  see  any  reason  why 

. vou  and  vour  family  should  not  prosper 
in  the  old  country,  still,  if-  you  are  set 
on  “getting  back  to  the  land"  New  Zea- 
land is  a most  attractive  part  of  the 
world,  with  a pleasant  and  health-giving 
climate, 

CocKNKV. — 'I'he  reason  why  “Lord  Mayor’s 
Day”  was  changed  from  October  29fh 
to  November  9lh,  was  the  adoption  in 
England  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  As 
far  back  as  1582  tlie  calendar  of  Pope 
Gregory  was  adopted  in  Roman  Catholic 
('ountries,  but  it  was  not  until  1752  tliat 
the  English  Parliament  had  the  courage- 
to  adopt  it  in  place  of  the  Julian  Calen- 
dar. The  error  of  lime  reckoning  had 
then  accumulated  to  deveu  days,  and  it 
was  iiecpspai'.v  to  shorten  1752  by  that 
number  of  days  to  bring  the  seasoijs  into 
harmony  with  the  sun.  So  by  .\cL  of 
Parliament  October  had  only  twenty  days 
instead  of  thirty-one.  That  meant  short- 
ening the  then  Lord  Mayor’s  period  of 
Office,  and  to  avoid  this  “Lord  Mayor’s 
Day"  was  changed  from  October  29th  to 
November  9th,  so  that  he  could  enjoy  his 
full  year’s  tenure  of  office.. 


C.iEKi.EO.v. — .Mthough  apparently  the.  two 
questions,  “Who  were  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the ' British  Isles?"  and  “F'rom 
wlial  race  of  people  are  Britons  chiefly 
derived?"  an-  closely  allied,  in  I'ealitv 
llicv  are  distinct.  In  remote  ages,  while 
Britain  was  joined  to  the  Continent, 
there  were  inhabitants  of  this  counir\ , 
as  proved  by  rude  flint  hatchets  found 
in  ri\(-r  gravel  :ind  stone  arrow-head-, 
exhumed  from  the  floors  of  limestone 
caveins,  who  li\ed  on  tlic-  seal,  the  rein- 
deer, or  the  |>rim:e\al  niammoth.  The 
people  i.f  ih.'i!  old'i'  .stone  age  were 
inft'i'ior  savages  who  have  left  no  distinct 
trace  on  the  modern  ))opulatioii.  The 
pco])Ie  of  the  newer  stone  age,  who 
colonised  these  islands  on  the  return  oi 
w-armer  conditions  after  tlie  glacial 
period,  have  been  identified  by  anhae- 
ologists,  from  tin-  bones  and  skulls  found 
in  the  chambered  luimdi  which  they 
raised  on  llifc  summits  of  our  chalk 
downs,  with  the  so-called  black  Celts  o1 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  with  the 
darker  inhabitants  of  Lincolnshire,  York- 
shire, and  the  Eastern  Countic.s.  Newer 
races  settled  in  time  among  them  and 
slowly  mixed  with  them  by  inter- 
marriage ; and  tills  dark  type  still  asserts 
itself,  notwithstanding  the  clonnnant  in- 
fluence wliich  followed  the  incoming  of 
the  Aryan  Celts.  These  fair  people 
spread  over  England  and  soon  enslaved 
or  inter-married  with  the  dark  non- 
yVryan  inhabitants.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  that  feeble  array  of  Britons 
that,  wrapped  in  skins  and  disfigured 
with  woad,  tried  to  oppose  the  armies  ol 
Julius  Caesar  and  his  successors.  During 
tlie  four  hundred  years  of  the  Roman 
occupation  litile  physical  change  took 
place  among  the  inhabitants,  but  on  the 
departure  of  the  Romans  the  Anglo- 
.Saxons  and  Danes  from  Sleswig  and 
.Scandinavia,  members  of  the  great  Aryan 
family,  poured  into  the  country  and 
dominated  it.  The  mixture  of  races— 
Cells,  Danes,  Angles,  and  Sa.xons — has 
resulted  in  what  is  now  called  the  Angjo- 
.Saxon  people,  a people  whose  mentality, 
vigour,  and  enterprise  are  accountable  for 
their  present  domination  in  most  ol  the 
lands  of  the  seven  .seas. 

OiiiiiR  CoMMUNic.tTioNs  Rhc'kivbd: — T.  L. 
(London  Bridge  was  the  only  brirlge  over 
the  Thames  In  London  until  1750  when 
Westminster  Bridge  was  built  ; now 
bet  ween  'l  ower  Bridge  and  Kew  Bridge 
there  are  eighteen,  including  St.  Paul's 
Bridge  now  in  course  of  construction, 
and  Hungerford  and  Barnes  Bridges 
which  are  for  pedestrians  only).— Luiiv 
(exact  figures  as  to  the  number  of  tlie 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia  are 
not  available,  as  they  are  not  enumera- 
ted in  tlie  Census  ; the  number  is  esti- 
mated at  les.s  than  100,000,  many  of 
.whom  live  in  the  unexplored  interior). — 
A.  T.  (a  “plumper”  was  defined  in  the 
“Ladies’  Dictionary,"  1^94,  as  “a  fine 
thin  light  ball  which  old  ladies  who  have 
lost  their  side  tf.-etli  hold  in  (heir  mouths 
to  plump  out  their  cheeks”  ; this  is  the 
only  reference  to  them  we  have  been  able 
to  trace,  and  obviously  modern  dentistry 
has  made  them  unnecessary). — F'ortv- 
1 wo  Years’  Reader  (many  thanks  ; the 
story  has  been  re-issued,  but  is  now  out 
of  print!.— H.  F'.  T.  (the  origin  of 
shaving  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  remotest 
antiquity  ; the  earliest  mention  of  a 
“barber’s  razor”  is  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  fifth  chapter  of  Ezekiel).— Stu.dek r 
(the  word  ‘‘oblige’’  was  at  one  time  pro- 
nounced “obleege,”  and  therefore  rhymed 
with  besiege). — U.  S.  (the  transfer  of 
land  is  a rather  cotiiplicated  legal  pro- 
ceeding, and  you  must  certainly  employ 
a solicitor  for  it). — S.  '7.,  0._  (not  at 
present). 
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A SALUTE  _TO  WINTER. 

Tho  approach  of  winter  is  rarely  welcomed.  It  is  rather 
^ looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  brin^in£<  with  it  snow  and 
liail,  frost  and  thaw.  It  is  made  the  symbol  of  old  age  or 
death,  d'he  self-conceit  of  youth,  and  the  pompous  medio- 
critv  of  middle  life,  have  no  use  for  it;  it  is  the  discreditable 
season,  and  nobody  has  a good  word  to  say  for  it.  The 
sooner  it  is  over  the  better,  for  it  imposes  new  obligations, 
recalls  us  to  forgotten  duties,  and  generally  leads  us  to 
serious  views  of  life.  There  is  a melancholy  tinge  about 
the  sleep  of  the  yetir,  ;tnd  w^e  think  we  are  acting  rightly 
when  we  sigh  over  the  falling  leaves  and  the  ruined  choirs 
where  lately  birds  sang  melodiously. 

•So  long  as  winter  was  uncheclced  by  artificial  heat  it 
was  perforce  a visitation,  and  onTy  when  the  open  fire  came 
to  modify  the  e.xtreme  cold  did  it  wear  a cheerful  face. 
Cioing  to  bed  was  a trying  e.xpcrience ; and  what  with 
smoky  chimneys,  doors  and  windows  pervious  to  draught, 
and  otlier  unpleasant  incidents,  winter  w'as  a thing  to  be 
dreaded — at  least  by  invalids  and  the  aged.  Colerfdgle, 
writing  to  YTdgwood,  says,  “I  am  sitting  by  the  fire  in  a 
rug  and  greatcoat.  It  is  most  barbarously  cold,  and  you, 
I fear,  can  shield  rourself  from  it  only  by  perpetual  im- 
prisonment.” Emerson  writes— 

“ The  frost-king  ties  my.  fumbling  feet, 

Sings  in  my  ears,  my  hands  are  stones. 

Curdles  the  blood  to  the  marble  bones, 

Tugs  at  the  heard  strings,  numbs  the  sense, 

And  hen^s  in  life  with  narrowing  fence/^ 

Tlie  poets’  view  of  winter  is  generally  hostile.  IMilton 
jB/elcomes  the  returning  season  of  light  and  life — • 

" Err  J , or  do  ihe  poxvers  of  song  return 

To  me,  and  genius  too,  the  gifts  of  Spring?’^ 

Cowper  recognises  the  general  amiability  of  winter. 
Despite  his  gloomy  creed,  he  tallies  his  wailks  abroad  in  a 
state  of  happy  appr<’ciati(;n,  and  the  landscape  wears  a 
genial  aspect  to  liis  mind.  He  writes — • 

f J crown  thee  king  of  infinite  delights-- 
fireside  rnjovmcnis,  home-born  happiness, 

And  all  the  comforts  that  Ihe  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement  and  ihe.  hours, 

Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know.” 

It  is  a sign  of  weakness  when  we  speak  to  the  detriment 
of  w'inter.  It  is  a physical  recognition  of  unfitness  for  the 
necessarv  effort  demanded  by  tlx;  .season  in  her  traffic  with 
man.  lit  is  akin  to  a confession  of  moral  weakness  of 
which  we  have  reason  to  he  ashamed.  Winter  is  mo  less 
bc'autiful  and  health-giving  than  other  seasons.  What  a 
foolish  thing  it  is  to  sot  down  winter  as  the  dead  season! 
Winter  is  no  more  dead  than  summer  is.  The  face  of 
Nature  is  changed ; her  greenness  is  confined  to  the  fields, 
for  tlie  most  ])art.  Nature’s  predominant  colour,  the  colour 
of  earth,  is  everywhere  visible,  suggesting  our  immemorial 
kin.ship  with  Demetor,  our  mv  sterious  Mother.  The  spirit 
of  the  earth  is  in  man;  he  is  Iver  child,  to  whom  she  is 
revealed  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  she  is  left  without 
her  progenv  of  hud  and  blossom. 

That  is  why  the  sight  of  a ploughman  turning  over  the 
cornlands  is  so  welcome  to  us.  \Ve  .see  the  sturdy  horses 
plodding  over  the  stubble  into  which  the  blade  is  driven; 
we  mark  the  long  fragrant  furrowa  of  fertile  mould;  and 
we  rejoice  in  tl^c  seed  sown  for  a future  harvest.  The 
rhvthm  of  the  earth  is  here,  and  the  co-operation  of  man 
with  organic  life,  tlw-  very  genesis  of  the  pwocesses  of 
growth.  No,  winter  is  not  death;  it  is  hut  a sleep  of  hope 
and  health — the  sleep  of  a growing  child,  the  beauty  sleep 
pf  life. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  There  is  a fine  reticence 
about  tlve  closing  months  of  the  vear.  Nothing  is.  allowed 
to  come  betwwn  the  grace  of  branch  and  trunk  and  the 
tempered  light  of  the  winter  sun.  The  masses  of  foliage 
have  been  stripped  from  tlie  branches;  there  arises  from 
out  its  soft  brown  cariret,  in  all  its  statuesque  beautv,  the 
leafless  tree,  graceful  and  yet  strong,  a symbol  of  intricate 
beauty.  It  is  the  peculiar  joy  of  perfect  fonn.  But  it  is 
no  less  beautiful  in  colour;  soft  browns  blend  with  the 
more  delicate  greens  in  the  mosses  and  lichens,  and  the 
.purple  boles  and  blue  branches  fall  in  with  the  scheme  of 
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colour  made  by  the  clusters  of  yellow  fungi.  The  pine.^, 
rear  their  plumed  heads  above  the  mass,  and  the  whil<- 
arms  of  the  birch  trees  glisten  in  the  sun.  'I'he  laurefi; 
cluster  in  piles  of  polished  green,  and  tlie  scarlet  berries 
of  tlie  holly  shine  over  all  the  woodland  peace. 

1 hen  there  is  the  beauty  of  frost,  which  spreads  its  rinv, 
over  everything  in  delicate  white  lines;  and  one  goes  forth 
to  walk  with  a.  mwv  sens<!  of  life.  It  is  like  engaging  an 
adversary  with  a <ietermination  to  worst  liinv  -the  know- 
ledge that  he  is  a real  antagonist,  to  be  overcome  if  ))ossihle 
in  a handsome  way.  It  has  seemed  as  though  th<;  vear 
W’as  dying  splendidly,  radiant  and  sunlit,  needing  no  soft 
fleecy  clouds,  no  buddingj  flowers,  no  rich  and  rustling 
foliage  to  complete  the  charm.  The  actual  November, 
month  of  prolonged  and  i^olden  light,  with  just  enough 
cloud  and  shadow  to  heighten  tho  contrast  with  the  sumni<  r 
sunshine,  is  better  than  the  traditional  one.  'J'hc  borderland 
between  autumn  and  winter  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
and  allurii'ig  part  of  the  year. 

These  outside  joys  arc  but  half  of  the  fascinations  of 
winter.  _ There  is,  another  side,  a side  that  welcomes  tlie 
shortening  days  and  the  cooling  sunbeams,  for  it  is  happily- 
persuaded  that  tender  memories  and  delights  are  in  store-. 
The  blazing  hearth  is  a revelation ; around  this  altar  of 
flamie  those  inner  joys  of  winter  cluster,  bringing  out  our 
essential  fellowship,  the  true  sociability  of  this  our  life. 

There  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  sense  of  quiet 
communion  felt  when  sitting  round  a fire.  It  is  the  acme 
j of  placid  enjoyment — ^the  quiet  repo.seful  hours,  “far  from 
the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife.”  The  world  must  not 
be  too  much  with  us,  if  we  would  gain  that  complete 
mastery  of  ourselves  which  marks  full  intellectual  statur;-. 
The  quiet  hours  before  one’s  fire,  with  one’s  hooks  at  hand, 
should  be  a restful  exercise,  a real  enjoyment.  Literature 
is  the  immortality  of  speech.  The  sumptuous  cities  which 
have  lighted  the  woidd  since  the  beginning  of  time  are  now’ 
beheld  only  in  the  pictures  of  the  historian  or  the  poet. 
When  the  Gothic  night  descended  over  Europe,  Virgil  and 
Livv  were  nearly  forgotten ; but  far  away,  in  lonelv  places 
:miid  shadow  and  silence,  they  continued  to  l)0  studied. 
Without  were  barbarism,  storm,  and  darkness,  while 
within  were  light,  fragrance,  and  music.  So  the  .sacred 
fire  of  learning  burnt  on  its  scattercrl  shrines,  until  torch 
after  torch  had  carried  over  the  wmrld.  'Flic  fierceness  of 
the  Goths,  the.  ignorance  of  the  Griisader,  and  the  frenzv 
of  the  polemic,  have  not  destroyxid  tho  -worics  of  genius. 
They  live  for  ever  in  the  scholar’s  dream.  The  ciock  of 
time,  measuring  the  hours  of  life’s  departing  dav,  gives 
solemnity  to  the  season.  'Jlie  eve  glances  over  the  titles 
of  the  books  on  the  shelf  and  sees  them  illumined  by  the 
light  of  the  fire.  There  is  Bacon  the  wise,  Erasmus  the 
scholar,  old  Burton,  rich  and  rare  in  his  “Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.”  The  great  essayists  are  there,  and  the  poets 
show  well — Homer,  i>ante,  .Shake.spere,  Milton,  Goethe, 
and  Cervantes  stand  out  familiar  amid  the  shadows.  The 
kings  of  thought  and  song  are  alive.  Time  has  no  power 
over  them.  It  only  destroys  tho  imperfect,  the  partial,  the 
limited,  the  transitory.  Here  arc  truths  over  which  the 
centuries  pass  and  le-ave  them  intact,  because  they  are  part 
of  that  eternity  to  which  they  bear  witness.  The  book  of 
the  moment  has  a great  vogue ; tho  great  hook  lives  on 
and  sees  its  contemporary  pushed  up,  shelf  by  shelf,  until 
it  finds  its  last  resting-place  in  the  garret.  Most  of  us 
read  too  many  books;  but  our  intimate  friends  can  never 
be  many,  aiul  it  is  these  few  and  faithful  ones  who.se  names 
we  see  in  the  firelight  glow,  ns  we  look  round  upon  our 
treasured  volumes  in  the  half-lights  of  the  dimly  lighted 
home. 

So  we  sit,  and  meditati:  u|jon'  the  pas.sing  hours.  As 
these  fancte.s  chase  one  another  across  our  minds,  we  seem 
to  lose  all  consciousness  that  we  had  ever  touched  life  at 
any  other  point  than  this,  or  that  any  other  hour  had  ever 
pressed  its  cup  of  e.xperience  to  our  lips.  The  great  world 
disappears  out  of  memory  like  a mist  that  recedes  into  a 
faint  cloiid  and  lies  far  on  the  boundaries  of  the  day.  Our 
personal  life  seems  to  sink  below  the  surface  of  conscious- 
ness. We  feel  the  measureless  calm,  the  sublime  repose  of 
nature;  the  mighty  impulse  of  that  force  w'hich  light.s  the 
sun  in  its  track  and  sets  the  stars  to  mark  the  boundaries 
of  its  -a-at'.  Inexhaustible  life,  measureless  foixe,  unsearch- 
able beauty — who  shall  feel  these  things  and  not  know  that 
there  are  no  words  for  them?  With  stammering  tongue 
we  murmur  the  ancient  ascription — “H.jiv,  holv,  holv,  earth 
is  full  of  Thy  glory  ! ” 
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Varieties. 


Switzerland  shares  witli  Scotland  the 
di'/n'.ition  of  bein«  the  best  educated; 

n--,intrv  in  the  world. 

* * * 

Over  a thousand  camels  .are  used  in 
Oui.-ensland  as  a means  of  transport  across 
the  arid-districts,  and  the  number  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

* * * 

It  is  estimated  that  about  two  hundred 
toils  of  wood  pulp  is  used  for  a twelve 
months’  supply  of  tickets  tor  the  London 
Countv  Council. 

' * * « 

It  calculated  that  the  age  of  the  mar- 
ketable herring  may  be  anything  between 
tlirce  and  seven  years,  judging  by  the 
annual  rings  on  the  scales. 

* ^ * 

ft  requires  more  than  a century  for  a 

cedar  tree  to  grow  large  enough  to  yield 

a ihirtv-foot  telephone  pole.  The  eucalyp- 
tus will  attain  a larger  growth  in  thirty 
years,  and  its  wood  is  quite  as  durable. 

* * * 

Most  birds’  families  do  not  keep 
together,  but  scatter  upon  leaving  the  nest. 
But  the  bluejay,  bluebird,  the  kingbird, 
and  a few  others  less  generally  known  live 
together  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  says 
John  Burroughs. 

* * * 

CENSUS  OF  SEALS. 

The  United  States  is  preparing  to  take 
a census  of  the  seals  of  the  Alaska  sealing 
grounds.  It  is  a comparatively  easy  task, 
as  the  herds  usually  gather  on  two  islands. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  600,000  seal 
noses  will  be  counted  this  year,  and  about 
25,000  of  these  will  be  decorating  feminine 
shoulders  before  the  end  of  next  year.  . 

9 * « 

COOKING  WITH  CHARCOAL. 

An  Italian  girl  will  cook  a five-course 
meal  with  charcoal  that  costs  but  a copper 
cr  two,  all  hot,  and  wdien  the  last  course 
is  served  the  flame  wall  be  out,  with  little 
ash  and  no  waste  of  heat.  The  coolcery 
will  be  excellent,  and  the  cook  will  also 
ac.t  as  waitress.  She  also  does  the  general 
housework.  Her  wages,  in  pre-war  days, 
according  to  standard,  were  25  lire,  or  less 
than  a pound  a month. 

* «•  * 

THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE. 

From  ancient  times  the  eagle,  as  the 
king  of  birds,  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
symbol  of  imperial  power.  The  American 
r.'igle  is  the  native  bald  eagle,  and  was  first 
adopted  on  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
June  20lh,  1782,  against  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  I'A'anklin.  He  looked  upon  it  as  a 
(Tusarean  emblem  and  wanted  to  know 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  wild  turkey, 
as  being  more  distinctly  .-\merican.  Never- 
theless the  eagle  was  accepted,  not  only 
on  the  seal,  but  on  the  first  coin  issued  by 
the  United  Slates  in  1795,  and  on  a 
majority  of  the  coins  since. 

* * * 

1 8th  CENTURY  PRONUNCIATION. 

Lord  Frederick  Hamilton,  in  his 
newly  published  memoirs,  refers  to  when 
he  entered  the  small  family  party  which 
ti'ien  constituted  London  society.  “My 
aunts,”  he  says,  “wlio  had  beem  born  in 
or  before  the  nineteenth  century,  invaria- 
ablv  pronounced  ‘yellow’  as  ‘yallow,’  ‘lilac’ 
and  ‘cucumber’  became  ‘laylock’  and  ‘cow- 
cumber,’  and  a gold  bracelet  was  referred 
to  as  a ‘goold  brasslet.’  They  always 
spoke  of  ‘Proosia’  and  ‘Roosia.’  Tills 
pronounciation  was  maintained  by  Mr. 
(iladstone  in  his  old  age.  He  always  spoke 
of  ‘constitootianal’  and  of  ‘noos.’  ” 


TECHNICAL  SPONGES. 

•\  sponge  can  be  briefly  defined  as  the 
skeleton  of  certain  aquatic  animals — 
naturally  there  are  a number  of  varieties. 
This  skeleton  while  being  fairly  strong 
when  first  used,  gradually  softens  and 
breaks  down  Umough  use  and  baoPcrial 
action.  .\  patent  for  a tanning  process  has 
recently  been  issued  whereby  the  strength 
of  the  sponge  is  greatly  increased  and  also 
increased  resistance  to  bacterial  action. 
The  sponge  is  chemically  ia  the  same  class 
of  material  as  hides,  and  wc  know  the  last- 
ing qualities  of  good  tanned  leather  ; there- 
fore, it  is  to  be  inferred  there  is  a good 
fortune  for  the  tanned  sponge. 

* * * 

EEL  PUZZLE  SOLVED. 

Uaiiish  scientists  have  at  last  finally 
solved  the  difficult  question  of  the  origin 
of  eels  which  was  raised  by  .Aristotle  2,200 
vears  ago.  It  h<as  been  discovered  by  a 
deep-sea  e.xpedition  that  eels  leaving  north- 
west Europe  in  the  autumn,  emigrate  to 
their  breeding  place  near  the  W’est  Indies, 
where  conditions  for  the  development  of 
their  larvae  are  favourable.  The  larvae 
afterwards  make  their  way  back  to  the 
places  from  which  their  parents  started  on 
the  European  cloasts.  i'his  discovery'  is 
not  only  of  geographical  interest,  but  will 
also  yield  very  practical  results.  The 
supply  of  eels  in  the  breeding  places  is  said 
to  be  inexhaustible,  and  there  will  be  an 
unlimited  supply  of  eel  food  for  European 
countries.  Eels  only  undertake  the  journey 
from  and  back  to  the  breeding  place  once 
in  their  lives,  according  to  the  Dqnish 
scientists. 

* * * 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  LEAF. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  processes  in 
nature  is  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  This  is  not, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  brought  about 
by  the  inclement  weather  of  the  autumn, 
says  a well-known  aulhorit}'.  For  the 
underlaying  cause,  one  must  look  deeper. 
Soon  after  the  leaf  appeared  in  the  spring 
prepartUions  were  being  made  for  its  fall. 
Across  the  base  of  the  stalk  there  grew 
inwards  a partition  of  special  cells,  known 
to  botanists  as  the  ‘'layer  of  separation.” 
,\s  the  season  advances  these  cells  become 
modified  and  weakened  so  that  a springy 
cushion  is  formed.  Eventually  the  mere 
weight  of  the  leaf  may  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  severance  of  the  organ 
which  the  tree  no  longer  requires.  Before 
the  leaf  actually  falls  it  surrenders  all  that 
It  possesses  in  the  way  of  sugar  and  more 
complex  stuffs.  This  passes  back  into  the 
tree  to  be  stored  avva\’  in  the  stems, 

SOUNDPROOF  ROOM. 

It  is  said  that  the  Physiological 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Utrecht 
possesses  what  is  probably  the  most 
remarkable  room  in  the  world,  a chamber 
about  seven  and  a half  feet  square,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  absolutely  noiseless,  as  far 
as  the  entrance  of  sounds  from  outside  is 
concerned.  It  is  on  the  top  story  of  a 
labor.-itory  building  and  is  an  inside  room, 
but  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  ventilated 
and  inundated  with  sunshine.  The  walls, 
floor,  and  ceiling  each  consi.st  of  half  a 
dozen  layers  of  different  substances,  with 
air  spaces  and  interstices  filled  with  sound- 
deadening  materials.  Some  persons  when 
in  the  room  experience  a peculiar  sensation 
in  the  ears.  While  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  exclude  sounds  that  are  not 
wanted,  of  course  the  object  of  construct- 
ing this  singular  room  was  to  experiment 
with  phenomena  connected  with  sound. 
Some  of  the  sounds  employed  are  made  in 
the  room  itself  ; others  are  introduced  from 
outside  by  means  of  a copper  tube,  which 
is  invariably  plugged  with  lead  yvhen  not 
in  use. 


A STORY  OF  DEAN  HOLE. 

Maii\-  stories  arc  related  ol  Dean  Hole 
but  the  lollowing  aceount  oI  his  Ireatnicnl 
of  a gardener  who  tried  to  hoax  him  is 
perhaps  not  generally  known.  The  gar- 
dener in  question,  impressed  by  the  ex- 
traordinary range  of  the  Dean's  liortirul- 
lural  knowledge,  lliouglit  to  obtain  a con- 
fession from  him.  To  tliis  end  he  obtained 
tile  hard  roe  of  a red  herring,  and  rubbing 
it,  exliibited  the  separated  particles  a> 
seeds,  aslcing  Dean  Hole  if  he  knew  them. 
“Certainly!”  replied  the  cleric;  “plant 
them  here,  in  tlfls  shady  spot,  and  wnter 
them  three  times  a day.”  'I'lie  gardenrr 
chuckled  and  tsowed  accordingly,  but  his 
cliuckling  diminished  as  weelis  passed  on 
and  lie  was  melhodic'ally  Icept  to  the  wap'r- 
ing.  .Vt  last,  oar!\-  one  morning,  the  Dean 
stole  into  tlie  garden,  stuck  six  red-herrings 
ill  the  soil,  tail  downwards,  and  retired, 
Wh;it  the  gardener  said  or  tliought  w lien  he, 
came  to  water  llie  ^eeds  tliat  moniiiig  is 
not  recorded,  but  he  was  scarcelv  likely 
to  desire  to  test  ills  master's  knowledge 
again. 

* * * 

PRIMEVAL  MAN. 

During  tlie  past  few  weeks  remark- 
able excavations  liave  been  carried  on  in 
"the  Island  of  Risga,  in  I^och  Sunart, 
.\rgylesliire,  not  far  from  ( ilciiborroditle 
Castle,  tlie  mansion  house  of  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Ardnamurchan.  The  director  of  lliis 
geological  survey  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
discoveries  made  in  tills  rocl^y  and  unin- 
habited island  have  gone  f.ar  to  settle  the 
'dispute  among  archtcologists  as  to 
whether  a break  intervened  in  the  human 
occupation  of  the  Britislj  Isles  between  the 
Palaeolithic  and  the  Neolitliic  periods.  'I'hc 
director  says  : “Vestiges  nf  human  activity 
extremely  like  the  ‘.Azilian,’  as  tlie  inter- 
mediate, period  is  called  in  Fi’aiica',  lia\o 
now  been  recognised  in  Scotland  in  the 
Island  oi  Oriuisay,  adjoining  Colon.say 
and,  the  name  of  ‘Oransay’  has  been  gi\en 
to  -this  period  in  Scotland.  .A  few  days 
ago,”  he  adds,  “in  the  small  l.sland  of 
Risga,  remains  of  tlic  Osaiisay  man’s 
dwelling  places.,  with  liis  food,  refuse  and 
rude  tools,  made  -of  flint,  ja,s|)cr,  quartz  and 
quartzite,  horn  and  bone,  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  many  large  and  liandsome  im- 
pleiiieiils  made  out  of  tlie  antlers  of  the 
red  deer  have  been  discovered.” 

* * » 

MAN’S  WORST  FOE. 

Except  ;i  snake,  a rat  is  probably  the 
most  repulsive  creature  in  the  world,  and' 
against  both  rats  and  snakes  the  aversion 
seems  to  lie  so  natural,  so  deep-rooted,  so 
general,  that  it  is  aimosl  instinctive.^  Our 
language  and  our  literatun'  are  full  of 
phrases  that  express  It.  'Fhe  destructive- 
ness of  the  poisonous  snake  lias  been 
l-;iiowii  from  a 'time  beyond  tiie  gray  dawn 
of  liistory.  Pcrliaps  some  dim  intuition  of 
the  di'structiveness  of  the'  rat,  too,  may 
have  filtered  down  llirougli  the  ages,  and 
being  associated  with  his  secret  and  filthy 
ways,  his  scavenger  life  and  glioulisli 
cliaractcr,  may  liave  helped  to  fix  his  iilace 
in  the  minds  of  men  ; but  it  is  only  of 
late  vears  that  science  has  proved  the  case, 
against  him.  “Man’s  cliief  foe,”  “the 
cause  of  more  deaths  tlia.n  all  the  wars  of 
historv,”  “the  most  destructive  animal  in 
the  world,”  are  some  of  the  phrases  that 
scientists  have  recently  applied  In  the 
common  rat.  ft  is  the  house  rat,  they 
aver,  that  harbours  the  flea  that  transmits 
the  bubonic  plague  that  causes  the  “black 
death,”  which  in  the  fourteenth  century- 
destroyed  twenty-five  million  people  in 
Europe,  and  which  under  the  name  'of 
plague  is  always  pandemic  in  Asia,  Africa, 
Australasia  and  South  Aiiierica.  Statistics 
go  to  prove  that  since  1896  it  has  killed 
nine  million  of  the  people  of  India  . alone^ 
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What  can  be  put  into  a barrel,  and  the 
more  put  in  the  lighter  the  barrel  gets?— 
Holes. 

* * i 


“I  do  not  believe  that  I have  a true 
friend  in  ihe  vtorld.”  “So  you  have  beeri 
irying  to  borrow  money',  loo,  have  you?” 


“Wiiy  doesn't  your  husband  take  a day 
off  now  and  then?”  “He  works  in  the 
weather  bureau.  People  can’t  do  .without 
weather.” 

* * * 


Daughter ; “What  is  your  objection  to 
Charlie,  papa?”  Papa  : “He  plays  poker.” 
Daughter:  “Put  so  do  you.”  Papa:  “I 
know — but  he  wins.” 

* ♦ * 


Farmer  : “You  young  rascal,  what  are 
'.'ou  doing  up  in  iny  apple  tree?”  Boy: 
■'Please,  >ir,  I’m  frightning  away  the 
birds;  they’re  such  awful  thieves.” 

* * * 


“So  poor  Millicent  was  nearly  'drowned. 
How  in  tire,  world  did  it  ha]>pen?”  “The 
vain  creature!  She  wore  all  her  engage- 
ment rings  when  she  went  in  swimming.” 

* » ♦ 

Landlady  : “You  are  looking  very  seedy 
this  morning,  sir.  I hope  you  found  your 
bed  all  right  last  night?”  Lodger,  who 
had  had  a convivial  night:  ‘,‘Oh,  j'cs — 
eventually.” 

* * * 

Teacher  : “So  you  admit  the  unfortunate 
bad  was  carried'  to  the  pump  and  there 
drenched  with  water?  Now,  what  part  did 
you  take  in  this  disgraceful  affair?” 
Jones,  meekly  : “The  left  leg,  sir.” 

* * * 

“Miss  Screecher  ! Miss  Screecher!”  e.t- 
claimed  the  music-teacher  in  despair  to  his 
shrieking  pupil.  “Remember  you  are  sing- 
ing an  ‘Invitation  to  Summer.’  You  are 
begging  it  to  come — not  daring  it” 


A purchaser  of  a riverside  property  asked 
the  estate  agent  if  the  river  .did  not  some- 
times overflow  its' banks.  “Well,”  replied 
the  agent,  “it  isn't  one  of  those  sickly 
streams  that  are  alwavs  confined  to  theio 
beds.” 

* * * 

Doris:  ‘'T  tliought  you  were  going  to 
kiss  me  when  you  puckered  up  your  lips 
just  now.”  Jadi;  “No — er — it  was  only 
a piece  of  grit  in  my  mouth.”  Doris: 
“Then  fo?*  goodness  sake  swallow  it — you 
need  some!”  • 

» • • 

Dinner  had  just  been  served,  and  the  lady 
of  the  house,  glancing  at  the  joint, 
remarked:  :“This  leg  of  mutton  has  shrunk 
away  to  nothing.”  “Yes,’’  replied  her 
husband,  “it  must  be  off  the  same  sheep 
as  my  flannel  shirt.” 

* i * 

As  a party  of  tourists  were  climbing  to 
the  top  of  a half-ruined  tower,  one  of  the 
party  remarked  : “This  is  a perfect  speci- 
men of  the  spiral  staircase.”  “Yes — f>er- 
spiral,  in  fact  !”  replied  the  heavie.st  man 
of  the  partv,  as  he  mopped  his  brow. 

' ■»  * t 

“The  advantages  of  the  last  coal  you  sent 
mo  are  so  obvious  that  I shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  send  me  the  same  kind  again,” 
wrote  a man  to  his  coal  merchant.  “After 
passing  unscathed  through  the  fire-grates 
of  the  house,  I have  managed  to  erect  with 
whar  remains  more  than  half  the  boundary 

of  TVitf  n»»orw?ej»e>  T 


One  Who  Temcers  Justice  wUh 
Mercy. — The  photograph'  r. 

» * * 

Cleverly  Phrased. — He.-  “Ani.-is  say 
that  five-feet-four  is  the  divine  height  for 
women.”  His  darling,  crossly  : “You 

Irnow  tliat  I am  fiv'’  fcel-niiit!”  lie, 
quickly:  “You  arc  more  than  divine!” 

* ♦ » 

The  Proper  Sort. — Circus  Manager : 
“So  yx>u  want  me  to  give  you  a job  as 
circus  attendant,  do  you?  Vv'hat  steps 
would  you  take  if  a lion  were  to  escape?” 
Applicant:  “Good  long  ones,  guv’nor!” 

* * vr 

Philosophical  View. — “.Are  you  in 
favour  of  equal  suffrage?”  asked  Smith. 
“No,”  replied  Jones.  “If  you’ve  got  to 
treat  a woman  as  if  she  was  a man,  what’s 
the  use  of  her  being  a.  woman?” 

* ■Si- 

Indefinite. — Mrs.  Bing:  “I  wish  these 
recipes  would  be  more  definite.”  Mr. 
Bing:  “What’s  the  difficulty,  my  dear?” 
“This  one  tolls  how  to  use  up  old  potatoes, 
but  it  doesn’t  say  how  old  the  potatoes 
must  be.” 

» >"■  « 

A PRACTICAL  START. 

Flapper,  romantically:  “Oh,  inolher, 

I want  to  rise  to  higher  things  [ want 
to  act  for  tile,  films,  and  reach  tie.-  topmost 
rung  ol  tile  ladder.’’  Mother  : “That’s 
the  rigin  spii'it,  ,Klsic.  Now  climb  right 
up  on  this  step-ladder  and  put  up  the  clean 
curtains.  ” 

« s * 

USEFUL  HINT, 

Conversation  would  never  lag  if  every- 
one used  his  mind  to  the  same  purpose  :is 
did  the  small  niece  of  uncle  George.  .After 
answering  innumerable  questions  put  by 
the  little  chatterbox,  her  uncle  finally 

asked : “Doris,  whatever  makes'  you  talk 
so  much?”  “W’hy,”  she  immediately 
replied,  “because  1 always  fink  of  suiiipin’ 
to  say  !” 

■St  * *■ 

LITERALLY  TRANSLATED. 

A Sund'ay  school  teacher  was  giving 
her  class  a lesson  on  Solomon.  ‘'How  did 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  travel  when  slie  went 
to  see  Solomon?”  she  inquired.  No  one 
ventured  to  answer.  “Could  she  have  gone 
by  the  railway?”  she  asked.  “A’es’m,” 
said  one  small  girl  “Indeed,”  inquired 
the  teacher,  “'i  should  like  to  know  how 
that  could  be.”  “Well,  teacher,”  res- 
ponded the  child,  “it  says  she  came  with 
a great  train.” 

* * ^ 

THE  “SPOIL  SPORT.” 

Tlie  young  man  kissed  lier,  and  she 
screamed.  “What's  the  trouble,  l.ucy?” 
demanded  a stern  voice  from  upstairs.  “1 
— I just  saw  a inoust:  !”  she  cried. 
Presently  the  young  man  claimed  anotlier 
kiss,  and  the  scream  was  repeated.  .Again 
came  the  stern  voice,  “Wlmt  is  it  tliis 
time?”  “I  just  saw  another  mouse.” 
'I'hen  the  old  man  came  down  witli  the  cat, 
.a  mouse-trap  and  a piece  of  cheese,  and 
sat  in  a corner  to  watch  developments, 

» •*•  * 

SUITABLE  ANSWER. 

■A  cab  was  driven  up  (o  one  of  the 
hotels  in  a seaside  resort  in  drizzling  rain. 
On  the  steps  stood  several  visitors,  one  of 
whom,  an  individual  of  .somewhat  super- 
cilious demeanour,  remarked  as  the  cab 
pulled  up;  “Oh,  this  fellow  will  tell  us. 
1 say,  is  it  going  to  be  wet  this  afternoon?” 
The  cabby,  whose  liat  was  dripping  water 
down  the  back  of  his  neck,  replied  grimly, 
“VV’ell,  it  probably  will  be — if  it  rains.” 
“What’s  the  good  of  giving  me  such  a 
silly  answer?”  asked  the  visitor,  as  a tittey- 
went  round.  “Well,”  came  the  reply  as 

t.%,^  1.1.^  if  -.1- 


AN  UNACKNOWLEDGED  HERO. 

“You  ought  to  have  a medal,”  sai'l 
the  customer.  “Why?”  asked  ihr  .-issi-.- 
tant  in  the  grocery  store.  ‘'Because  if.  cer- 
tainly takes  courage  to  a.sk  the  price  you 
do  for  the  stuff  you  have,  here, ’■ 

* * * 

A COGENT  REASON. 

Asked  how  he  liked  lln  ni.nv  bcoisJi 
minister  the  old  beadlr  replied,  ''He':-  ■■ 
guid  mon,  but  I iirefer  Mr.  Mitchell.’’  ‘'l)o 
\c>u  then  (liinic  Mr.  Milcliell  W.ts  a f..  ilr  r 
I'l'cacher?”  “N'.'iw,  wc-vc  a guid  pn-arlicr 
now,  l)ut  if  ye  maun  I'ten  I lie  n.-asoii,  Mr. 
Mitclii'll’s  old  clothes  lUtcd  me  best.” 

* a> 

A WAY  OUT, 

“A’ou've  got  indigeslion  ; (Ini’s  wlint’-. 
lire  inaUcr  w iih  you,”  said  (lie  docloi . 
“Oil,  tlu-it’s  wha(  il  is,  (lien?"  inquired 
(lie  palienli  “'i'hal’s  it.  ^■oll’^e  been  fat- 
ing n.  lot  of  meat,  I .suppose?”  “I  liave  ; 
■yes.”  ‘'Weil,  now  you’re  paying  for  ii.’’ 
■‘Would  you  mind  telling  my  butclicr  that, 
doctor?” 

* -5  -5 

HEALTHY  rilET, 

,A  lazy  dyspeptic  was  liewailing  his 
own  misfortunes,  and  speaking  with  a 

friend  on  the  killer’s  hearty  apiieurance. 
“Whnt  do'  \ou  do  lo  make  \ourself  so 
■ilrong  and  henilhy?”  “Li'.'e  on  fruit 
alone.”  “Wh.il  i-iind  of  fruit?”  “ I'lie 
fruit  of  industry  ; and  I ;im  never  troubled 
witii  indigestion.” 

* » * 

PROCLAIMING  A SECRET. 

As  Mrs.  Jones  vv.ns  going  tiwav  for  (he 
day,  site  told  lier  maid  Ella  (hat  she  might 
liave  a lioliday,  too;  ijut  (hat  she  mijvi; 
lock  the,  lioiisi-  Li]>  securely  and  put  (lie 
.silver  away  in  ;i  stife  place.  When  Mrs. 
Jones  came  home  in  (lie  late  aflernoon  lier 
feelings  may  lie  imagined  as  she  read  (he 
following  note  (linned  on  the  front  door  : 
“Dear  Mrs.  Jones — 1 ha\-e  hidden  tile  silver 
securely  under  your  bed. — Lovingly,  Ella.” 
a-  * * 

CONTINUING  THE  SIMILE. 

“Next  boy!”  exclaimed  iho  teacher. 
“Can  you  give  a simile  to  the  word 
‘maiden’?”  “A’es,  niis'^,”  responded 
Johnny  Willman.  “A  maiden  is  like 
cider.”  “A’ery  good,  Johnny.  You  see, 
hoys,”  explained  the  teacher,  who  was  of 
uncertain  age  and  irascible  disposition, 
“Johnny  means  that  a maiden  is  sweet.” 
“A’cs,”  broke  in  Jolinny,  “and  grows  sour 
with  old  age.” 

*56  » 

“ NEAR,” 

Desirous  of  buying  a camera  a fair 
\oung  woman  inspected  (he  stock  of  a 
local  shopkeeper.  “Is  this  a good  one?” 
she  a.sked,  as'’she  picked  up  a' driintx'  lillle 
(machine.  “VA'hat  is  it  called?”  “That’.s 
the  Belvedere,”  said  the  handsome  voinig 
shopman  politely.  There  was  a chill  e 
silence.  Then'the  young  woman  drew  li.'s  - 
self  coldly  erect,  lixetl  him  with  an  i'  v 
stare,  and  asked  again;  “Er — -can  you 
recommend  the  Belva?” 

* * 

RUNNING  THE  RISK. 

,A  careful  mother’s  three  children  horri  - 
fied her  one  day  by  producing  three  bilious- 
looking  toffee-apples  for  her  inspectioin 
“They  are  very  pretty,  dears,”  she  sai-l 
bravely,  “bui  you  really  must  not  eat  them. 
1 liave  heard  of  children  dying  through  e;il- 
ing'  coloured  toffee-apples.”  'i'hen  she  took 
the  sweetmeats,  and  placed  them  out  ni 
reach — as  she  thought— on  a shelf  in  iH  r 
dressing-room.  Very  early  the  next  morn- 
ing she  heard  Elsie  trotting  along  the 
passage,  and  called  her  into  her  bedroom. 
“What’s  my  little  girl  doing  up  so  earlv?” 
she  asked.  “I  was  going  along,  mamma, 
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I bet  she  used 

EDWARDS 

SOUP 


E.D.S.  is  made  in  tbree 
varieties,  Brown, White  and 
Tomato.  The  Brown 
variety  is  prepared  from 
best  beef  and  garden 
vegetables.  The  other  two 
are  purely  vegetable  soups. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


TliP  diM.’uvt'ry  is  n'poitcd  of  importanr 
roa!  (.k'[)(>sits  near  lUikama,  in  the  Moero 
dibtriel,  Belgian  Congo. 

Artificial  silk  to-day  is  taking  the  place 
of  the  natural  product  for  making  all  kinds 
of  ribbons,  neckties,  and  for  such  trim- 
mings where  a high  lustre  is  desirable. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  used  for  covcrk'.g 
electric  wires. 

According  to  tests  recently  made  by  the 
Forest  I’roducts  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  a cord  of  heavy  wood,  such  as 
oak,  beech,  bircli,  hard  m.iple,  ash,  elm, 
locust,  long-leaf  pine  or  clierrv,  is  equal 
in  heating  value  to  a Ion  of  coal. 

Brussels  Ship  C.\n.\l. — \\'ork  on  the 
Brussels  ship  canal  is  proceeding  rapidlv, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  by  tlie  end  of  the  year 
Brussels  will  be  able  to  rank  as  a seaport. 
The  locks  at  Wintham  will  allow  the 
passage  of  steamers  of  from  1,000  to  1,500 
tons. 

Tin  Ore  i.v  South  .Ai'Ric.t. — Prospecting 
work  has  disclosed  the  the  presence  of  tin 
ore,  or  cassiterite,  over  an  area  of  South 
Africa  extending  from  Helderburg,  between 
Stellenbosch  and  Somerset  West,  through 
the  Koeberg  district.  The  geological 
formation  of  this  Cape  district  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Camborne  district,  Cornwall. 

Timpkr  from  1-ivr:  .a.nu  Di;.\p  Trees.— 
Timber  cut  from  dead  trees  is  as  good  for 
structural  pur])OSes  as  that  cut  from  live 
trees  of  similar  quality,  providing  that  the 
wood  has  not  been  injured  by  decay  or  the 
attacks  of  insects.  This  conclusion  has 
bceti  announced  by  the  United  Slates 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  as  the  result 
of  extended-  investigations. 

New  Way  to  Repair  Metai.. — A paten- 
ted cement  for  repairing  apertures  in  sub- 
merged ships  consists  of  five  parts  bv 
weight  of  crude  rubber  dissolved  in  naptha, 
three  of  rosin,  two  of  while  lead,  nine  of 
coal  pitch,  and  one  quarter  part  of  shellac. 
The  heated  mixture  is  used  for  cementing 
metal  surfaces,  and  may  be  applied  to 
cloth  to  form  an  adhesive  patch.  The 
material  may  be  thinned  with  naptha,  when 
it  is  suitable  for  paint. 

The  Divining  Rod. — The  wide,spi-cad, 
popular  belief  in  the  use  and  value  of  the 
divining  I'od. gives  considerable  interest  to  a 
recent  publication  of  tlie  U:iited  .Slates 
Geological  Survey  on  the  sul)ject.  From 
tills  it  appears  that  the  origin  of  file 
divining  rod  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  a belief 
in  its  value  tor  a variety  of  purposes  besides 
water-finding  has  persisted  until  the  present 
day.  The  United  .States  tic-ological  .Sur- 
vey considers  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  matter  is  thoroughly  discredited  aneUof 
no  value  whatever  in  locating  Sillier  w;iter 
or  mineral  ores. 

Antarctic  El  Dorado. — It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  gold  will  be  discovered  in  ,'\n- 
tarclic,  and  eminent  geologists  are  most 
optimistic  regarding  the  economic  possi- 
bilities of  IMr.  J.  L.  Cope’s  South  Pole  ex- 
pedition. Professor  David,  who  occupies 
the  Chair  of  Geologv  at  Sydney  University, 
says  tlie  existenre  lias  alroadv  been  proved 
of  what  is  perliaps  the  greatest  uinvorkcd 
coalfields  in  the  world.  At  least  seven 
great  seams  of  coal,  the  thickest  of  wliicli 
was  seven  feet,  were  traced,  and  llic  cord 
compared  with  the  best  typ<:  used  for 

domestic  and  sicam  purposes.  Tliero  ran 
be  little  doubt,  lie  adds,  tliat  the.  scams  arc 
more  or  less  continuous  for  800  miles,  it 
may  be  mentioned  tliat  besides  coal  tlie 
Mawson  Antarctic  expedilion  found  veins 
of  granite  rock  carrying  molybdenite.  As 
the  metal  is  worth  about  j^500  per  ton,  any 
deposit,  even  in  Antarctica,  if  at  all  acces- 
sible, will  prove  of  economic  value.  Strong 
indications  of  copper,  in  the  form  of  green 
carbonates,  were  also  found  in  several 
places. 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

Tile  merrT-Iicaried  have  a fortune  that 
thieves  cannot  steal. 

He  who  thinks  he  has  little  to  learn 
learns  little,  and  teaches  less. 

^\■hile  a man  is  whining  about  his 
troubles  he  miglit  overcome  them. 

Time  has  set  his  chisel  a little  deeper 
whenever  there  is  a frown  upon  the  face. 

Life  is  a journey  on  which  we  are  always 
hurrying  along  to  see  what  is  round  the 
corner. 

Talent  takes  the  mark  of  its  own  genera- 
tion ; genius  stamps  its  time  with  its  own 
impression. 

The  brightest  and  lovelie.st  thing  in  the 
world  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  ; nay, 
it  is  often  hidden  and  obscure — love. 

As  warmth  makes  even  glaciers  trickle, 
and  open  streams  in  the  ribs  of  frozen 
mountains,  so  the  heart  knows  the  full 
flow  and  life  of  its  grief  only  .when  it 
begins  to  melt  and  pass  away. 

Most  people  have  eyes  that  note  chiefly 
the  exceptional  and  overlook  the  common 
and  familiar — the  common  beauties  of 
nature,  the  little  things  that  more  than 
any  other  make  life  fair  and  sweet. 

Introspection  often  makes  a man  morbid  ; 
nevertheless,  he  should  e.xamine  his  charac- 
ter at  least  as  often  as  the  merchant  takes 
a balance  sheet,  and  for  the  same  reason 
— to  be  sure  he  is  not  losing  ground. 

The  greatest  labour  of  life,  that  which 
tends  more  to  exhaust  men  than  anything 
else,  is  deciding.  . There  are  people  who 
wiill  suffer  any  lother  pain  readily^  but 
shrink  from  the  pain  of  coming  to  a 
decision. 


STATISTICS. 


There  were  1,384  fatal  Industrial  acci- 
dents in  this  country  last  year. 

The  total  of  ail  accidents  caused  by 
vehicles  in  London  streets  rose  from  15,588 
in  1918  to  19,685  In  1919. 

London’s  28  boroughs  have  a rateable 
value  of  _£45,546,054,  to  which  total  the 
City  of  London  contributes  /j5, 808, 818. 

.About  2,700,000,  or  nearly  5 per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
make  their  living  from  the  automobile 
business. 

Education  to  Cost  Double. — .\  memo- 
randum issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 
sliows  that  the  cost  of  elementary  education 
per  4:hild,  which  was  .£4  16s.  4d.  in  1913- 
14,  has  risen  to  /jlO  11s.  4d.  (estimated) 
for  1920-21,  an  increase  of  119  per  cent. 
The  average  attendance  dui  ing  1913-14  was 
5,397,450,  that  for  1920-21  being  estimated 
at  the  lower  figure  of  5,300.000.  The  ex- 
penditure for  1913-14  was  /^26. 000, 000  and 
that  estimated  for  1920-21  is  .£56,000,000, 
or  more  than  double. 

World’s  Trade.— The  exports  of  domes- 
tic produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
grown  from  £201,806,000  in  1918  and 
£j270, 194,000  in  1919  to  £;521,115,000  in 
1920.  Those  of  the  United  States  have 
also  risen,  the  respective  figures  being 
£j510,353,000,  £‘635,617,000,  and 

£738,131,000.  The  exports  of  France  have 
also  jumped  materially,  rising  from 
£82,202,000  in  1918  and  £84,654,000  in 
1919  to  £238,833,000  this  year.  Belgian 
exports  have  increased  phenomenally^  from 
£8,446,000  last  year  to  £132,135,000  this 
year. 
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POETRY  AS  A SPARE  BEDROOM- 

“It  is  ('ustoniai'v  to  regard  imtigina- 
livc  literature  as  a luxury  to  be  indulged 
in  bv  those  who  are  so  minded  when  the 
real  work  of  the  day  is  done,”  writes  Mr. 
llarker  Fairley  in  the  ‘'University  Mtiga- 
zine.”  I 

. “Such  an  attitude  itnplies  that  the  read-  ! 
ing  or  writing  of  poetry  opens  certain 
isolated  citambers  of  the  mind  which  would 
otherwise  have  rem.ain.ed  closed,  ttntl  that 
to  turn  from  poetry,  or  should  we  say 
cicative  literature,  to  the  retd  business  of 
life  is  to  seal,  up  these  chambers  again 
automatii.;illy.  Poetry  thus  becotnes,  tts  it 
were,  the  spare  bedroom  in  the  household 
r>f  gooil  living,  useful  on  st.-tte  occasions, 
but  an  imnecessarv  burden  if  it  is  kept 
open  Irom  dav  to  day.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  hard  to  find  those  who  would  con- 
test its  right  even  to  thi.s  modest  function.” 

• « « 

THE  MODERN  NOVELIST. 

Writing  in  the  “New  World”  tiie  Rev. 
If.  W.  Ulark  makes  an  iniercsting  com- 
parison Ivetween  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  great  masters  of  fiction  and  novelists  of 
to-day. 

“Courage,”  he  savs,  “is  the  courage 
which.,  for  the  sake  of  a great  success,  is 
willing  to  risk  ;t  great  failure  ; and  it  is, 
more  partictilarlv,  in  connection  with  the 
modern  novelist's  portrayal  of  character 
that  this  courage  is  considered  in  what  is 
here  to  be  said.  The  modern  novelist, 
in  setting  about  this  pnrtraval,  confines 
himself  strictly  to  the  individual — draws 
first  one  particular  individutd,  and  then  a 
second,  and  tlien  a third,  witii  an  exactness 
painstaking  as,  can  be.  ft  is  true,  as  we 
^hall  notice,  that  in  this  wav  he  contrives 
in  the  end  to  lose  the  individual,  nr  a good 
deal  of  him,  after  all  ; hut  within  its  limits, 
the  method  is  comparativelv  easv,  and  in- 
volves^no  tremendous  tax  upon  Ijhe  writer’s 
powers,  no  excessive  dt>ain  upon  tlic  inner- 
most vital  centres  of  whatever  genius  or 
talent  the  writer  mav  possess.  In  effect, 
the  writer  prefers  to  aim  low  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  hitting  the  mark. 

‘‘The  great  masters,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
worked  differently.  They  captured  the  in-  | 
dividual  by  first  of  ;dl  going  behind  and 
bevond  him,  and  tlien  returning  upon  him 
agaiti.  M'hich  is  to  sav  (inasmuch  as  this 
method  of  working  might  easily  lend  to  a 
breakdown)  that  they  took  many  risks,  won 
success  out  of  the  j.aws  of  possible  ftiilure, 
and  est.ablished  their  fame  by  staking  it 
on  a re.'dlv  dangerous  throw.  .\nd  it  was 
because  thev  had  the  boldness  to  do  this 
that  they  won  their  crown.  . . . d he 

great  masters  of  fiction  m;,y  bo  said  to  | 
litiye  Used  the  material  loft  untiled  bv  the  | 

( rentive  power  that  made  the  human  r.ace,  j 
and  to  have  brought  into  beitig  out  of  it  ! 
creatures  of  their  own.  Tlio  master- 
novelists  went  back,  as  it  were,  into  the 
ultimate  workshop  in  order  to  perform  their 
work,  and  have  learnt  their  secret  and 
tried  their  powers  there.  They  have  placed 
themselves  in  the  region  where  the  un-born 
souls  are  waiting — hav'e  known  there 
human  nature,  not  only  as  it  has  been, 
but  a.s  it  will  be  and  as  it  might  be — and 
thence  have  sent  their  men  and  women 
forth.  That  is  why  they  make  us  con- 
'cious,  in  the  resulting  characters,  of  a 
certain  wholeness,  of  a rounded  cotnplete- 
ness,  of  an  absence  of  mere  particularity, 
I’.owever  special  in  one  sense  the  characters 
.mav  be.  ... 

“The  master-novelists,  j^hen,  were 
creators;  the  novelist  of  to-day’s  current, 


method  is  the  photogrtiphcr.  An.d  this  is 
i the  modern  novelist’s  difilvlence.  It  tmav 
I possibly,  in  some  few  cases,  be  the  modern 
[ novelist’s  indolence,  inasmuch  as  the 
creative  method  clearly  involves  a greater 
eft'ort  than  the  method  which  merely  copies 
such  fragmentary  revelations  of  character 
as  real  men  and  .women  show.  But  the 
modern  novelist  is  usually  industrious 
enough  in  other  respects  ; and  one  is 
probably  near  the  mark  in  setting  down  his 
adoptioti  of  the  photographic  method  to 
diffidence  rather  than  to  sloth.  For  the 
task  which  the  great  masters  essayed  ;md 
in  w hich  they  so  firndy  succeeded,  is  a .great 
task  indeed,  and — just  because  it  is  so 
great— may  lead  to  .a  great  and  striking 
ftdlurc  as  well  as  to  a gretit  and  striking 
success.  ” 

* «■  * 

5HIRLEY  POPPIES. 

‘‘By  perseverance,  man,  in  some 
fields,  has  virtually  become  a creator,” 
says  Mr.  .\rtluu-  I’orrit  in  “The  .Strategy 
of  Life,”  and  he  goes  on  to  instance  the 
.Shirley  poppy. 

“The  Shirley  poppies,  in  all  their 
delicate  ranges  of  colour,  are  all  derived 
from  the  common  red  poppv  of  the  corn- 
field. Bur  their  name  vuishrines  the 
memory  of  one  man’s  perseverance.  If 
was  the  vicar  of  Shii  ley  vvlto  found  a wind- 
sown  poppy  gi'ow  ing  in  otie  of  his  flower- 
beds. /\  ring  of  cream  on  the  red  petals 
of  the  poppy  attracted  the  keen  horti- 
culturist’s attention,  and  he  set  himself  to 
cultivate  the  curious  departtire  from  type. 
In  the  process  of  yetirs,  bv  tender  nur.sing, 
the  patient  vicar  had  produced  a cream 
poppy,  and  the  Shirley  poppy,  in  all  its 
vtiriety  of  hues,  was  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  his  assiduity.  ” 

■ * * » 

THE  FARM  LABOURER’S  SKILL. 

A glowing  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the 
ordinary  larm  workers  is  paid  by  Mr.  !■'. 
E.  (ireen  in  his  “History  of  the  English 
.^.griculturaI  l-abourcrer. ” 

“'I'he  imaginative  field-dresser,  ns  he 
uses  his  skill,  is  able  to  visualise  where 
the  full-grown  grass  will  ripple  with  wave- 
lets when  caressed  by  the  wind  in  June,” 
says  Mr.  (Ireen.  “He  knows,  too.  where 
it  will  be  so  mca.gre  that  it  will  scarcely 
conceal  a hare.  But  It  is  in  judging  the 
actual  time  for  mowing,  bv  noting  on  his 
leggings  the  dust  of  the  pollen  from  the 
bents,  atid  the  colour  of  the  bronzing  clover 
that  he  will  show  his  cunning  as  a hay- 
maker ; and  yet  when  he  comes  to  build  the 
stack  then  it  is  that  he  displays  his  supreme  I 
craft  as  a rural  architect.  j 

“With  conscious  pride  casting  his  eves 
over  the  meadow,  mentally’  envisaging  the  I 
probable  weight  of  hav,  he  will  mtu'tt  out  ^ 
his  foundation  or  steading  without  having 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Mathematictd 
Tripos.  And  as  the  hay  is  unloaded  from 
the  vvtigon,  he,  with  the  running  of  his 
eye  ;md  htind,  will  build  his  fragrant  edifice 
so  that  it  stands  llawles.sly  symmetrical. 
As  designer  and  executant  and  as  one  who 
works  without  the  aid  of  pencil  or  paper 
he  should  as  a craftsman  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  of  Guilds. 

“Finally,  as  a thatcher,  when  he  crowns 
his  edifice  with  a roof  of  golden  straw,  he 
will,  if  he  takes  pride  in  his  work,  fashion 
a cock  out  of  wisps  of  twisted  straw,  and 
place  it  on  the  apex  of  the  roof  as  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  joy  he  took 
in  his  work.  He  will  have  to  be  deft  with 
the  adze  in  spliting  thatching  rods  ; and 
that  brings  us  to  review  the  artistry  and  the 
skill  of  the  labourer  who  is  woodman  as 
well  as  farm  worker,  t 

“ft  is  surjtrising,  considering  how  our 
woods  have  been  left  to  the  mercies 'of  the 
head  gamekeeper,  rather  than  to  the 
forester,  that  we  have  ■ any  skilled 
woodmen  left  in  our  cotmtryside.  In 


neajdy  every  county  ;ire  to  be  found  m(;it 
who  can  not  only  .shttve  hoo))s,  make 
hurdles  and  wattles,  and  sheeperibs  during 
the  winter  months,  but  also  work  as 
skilled  agricultural  labourers  on  the  farm 
in  the  summer.  The  swinger  of  the  scythe 
nowadays  is  indubitablv  a rare  workman. 
He  is  more  than  that  : he  is  an  artist. 

“in  the  peculiar  bend  of  the  snc.-uh  or 
handle,  .and  in  the  curve  ol  the  reaping 
blade,  one  can  sec  that  it  is  the  crtiftsman 
whose  brain  and  muscle  have  been  working 
together  in  perfect  harmony  th;it  has 
cventu.ally  sh.aped  this  implement  to  draw 
as  easily  through  the  luscious  dew-sprent 
grass  ;is  the  fiddle  bow  has  been  f.ashioned 
to  draw  music  froitt  the  strings  of  the 
violin.” 

» ♦ * 

“BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW.’’ 

‘‘One  of  the  carli(‘st  of  recorded  strikes 
was  thtu  of  the  ( hostm  People  during  the 
Captivity,  wdien  ihey  wore  coittpelled  l*» 
make  ‘bricks  without  straw,’  says  :i  writi-r 
in  “('hambers’s  journal.”  “The  phrase 
h:is  sorely  pti/zled  Biblical  commentators, 
and  till  c|uile  recent  yetirs  no  ;idequati‘  ex- 
planation of  the  importance  of  the  use  of 
straw  in  brickm.aking  w.as  forthcoming. 

“ 1 h.'it  the  eflect  of  the  .strttw  so  used 
was  considerable  cannot  be  doubted,  in 
view  of  the  outcry  the  stoppage  of  it.s 
supply  occtisioned  ; yet  how  the  straw  came 
to  be  used,  and  in  what  manner  its  presence 
w.as  essential  to  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion, yet  remains  to  be  proved.  Bricks 
from  Pit  horn,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, have  of  late  been  subjected,  to  a 
searching  analysis.  That  the  specimens 
are  tmthentically  bricks  made  by  hand  and 
sun-dried  three  thousand  years  ago,  there 
is  no  tloLibt. 

“But:  analytictd  and  other  investigations 
indic.ate  no  trtice  of  stniw  in  their  cohi- 
pcsition.  In  f;ict,  the  only  striking  point 
about  these  bricks  is  that  their  analysis 
is  .almost  identic.al  wiith  that  of  mud  taken 
from  the  Nile  quite  recently — a remarkable 
comment  upon  the  slowness  with  which 
nature  makes  her  ch.'inges. 

“The  work  of  the  .American  scientist. 
Dr.  .Acheson,  mav,  it  is  suggested,  throw 
some  new  light  OJi  this  puzzle.  In  the 
course  of  a research  de.aling  with  soluble 
lubricants,  this  chemist  h.ad  occasion  to 
examine  some  specimens  of  German  and 
American  clays,  identical  in  chemical  com- 
position, but  of  quite  different  practical 
qualities.  He  found  th;it  the  difference  in 
their  plasticity  resulted  from  a difference 
in  their  preliminary  treatment.  The  more 
plastic  clay,  he  discovered,  contained  a 
greater  proportion  of  particles  so  fine  that 
thev  cannot  be  settled  from  solution. 

“Treatment  of  I'aw  cl.'iy  bv  w;ater  con- 
taining .aji  abundance  of  colloidal  matter 
results  in  a gre.ally  improved  plasticity  of 
the  clay,  for  it  is  found  ih.at  the  collodial 
matter  acts  protectively’  upon  the  finest 
clay’  particles,  preventing  them  from 
aggregating  into  larger  [larticles,  as  they 
naturallv  tend  to  do.  So  that  if  any 
method  of  preparation  of  the  clay  be 
adopted  which  will  increase  this  action,  the 
clay  wall  gain  in  tenacity  and  strength. 
One  such  method,  long  adopted  in  some 
clay  processes,  is  to  treat  the  clay  with 
water  containing  tannin.  Dr.  .Acheson, 
however,  discovered  that  an  infusion  of 
straw  also  possessed  this  same  property  as 
tannin  ; indeed,  straw  itself  contains  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  a water-soluble  colloid. 

“It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  old 
brickmakers  of  the  Captivity’  did  not  actu- 
ally incorporate  straw  in  their  bricks,  but 
that  they  treated  their  clayey  Nile  mud 
with  an  infusion'  of  straw.  E.xperimenis 
have  so  far  confirmed  this  theory  that  a 
treated  sun-burned  brick  is  said  to  be 
superior  in  strength  and  tenacity  to  a fully- 
burned  brick  of  untreated  clay.” 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Ginger  Snaps. 

Ingredients ; Half  a pound  of  flour,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  two  ounces 
of  brown  sugar,  two  ouirtes  of  golden 
syrup,  half  an  ounce  of  ground  ginger. 
Rub  the  butter  into  the  flour,  add  the 
sugar,  ginger,  and  syrup.  Roll  out  quite 
thin,  cut  into  round  biscuits,  and  bake  for 
about  ten  minutes  in  a moderate  oven. 

PiCKi.ED  Celkrv. 

Clean  and  cut  small  several  stalks  of  the 
white  heart  of  celery.  Put  it  into  large 
jars,  and  pour  over  some  vinegar  boiled 
with  a little  bruised  root  ginger,  some 
peppercorns,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  a 
little  'Salt.  A cayenne  pod  may  be  added. 
When  quite  cold,  tie  down,  and  store  in  a 
drv  place  for  a month,  when  the  pickle 
yvill  be  sufficiently  mellow  for  the  table, 

Bordeaux  .Sauce. 

Required  ; One  quart  of  chopped  green 
tomatoes,  three  onions  cut  fine,  two  quarts 
of  sliced  cabbage,  one  red  pepper,  one 
quart  of  vinegar,  onp-half  teaspoonful  of 
allspice,  three-fourths  tablespoonful  of 
mustard  seed,  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar, 
;md  two  tablespoonfubs  of  salt.  Chop 
tomatoes,  onions  and  cabbage  to  uniform 
fineness.  Mix  together  and  add  all  the  other 
ingredients.  Bo:l  half  an  hour,  then  seal 
in  small  jars.  This  is  a good  relish  for 
told  meats. 

Cornflour  C.ike. 

Take  half  a pound  of  cornflour,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sugtir,  two  ounces  of  butter 
or  margarine,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder,  and  one 
egg.  Beat  the  butter  to  a cream,  and  mix 
the  sugar  well  with  it  ; break  in  the  egg 
and  work  well  together.  Put  in  the  flour, 
cornflour,  and  baking-powder,  stirring  in 
lightly.  Beat  for  ;i  few  minutes  and  pour 
into  a well-greased  tin.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven.  Do  not  open  the  oven  for  about  half 
an  hour,  or  the  cake  will  sink  in  the 
middle, 

Aberdeen  Haddock  Savoury. 

If  there  is  any  of  the  haddock  left  over, 
remove  the  bones  and  flake  the  fisli.  Put  a 
teaspoonful  of  margarine  into  a saucepan  to 
’ melt,  then  mix  with  it  .a  dessertspoonful  of 
‘lour.  Gr.adually  add  a tcacupful  and  a half 
of  milk,  and  keep  stirring  until  the  sauce 
boils.  Next  mix  in  the  prepared  fish  a 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt.  Separate 
the  white  from  the  yolk  of  an- egg,  add 
the  yolk  to  the  sauce.  Beat  the  white  of 
the  egg  stiffly  and  gently  mi.x  it  in.  Put 
into  a greased  pie-dish,  sprinkle  well  with 
bread  crumbs,  and  bake  until  nicely 
browned  for  twenty  minutes  or  so.  Serve 
immediately  it  is  cooked. 

Sprout  Soup. 

Required : One  pound  of  sprouts,  one 
tablespoonfu!  of  chopped  onion,  one  quart 
of  stock,  one  gill  of  milk,  half  an  ounce  of 
cornflour,  pepper,  salt  arid  nutmeg  to  taste. 
Trim  stalks  and  discoloured'  leave.?  off  the 
sprouts,  well  wash  in  cold  s.'ilted  water. 
Drain  .and  put  them  with  the  onion  in 
fast-boiling,  slightly  salted  water,  to  which 
a little  piece  of  sod.i,  the.  size  of  a pea,  has 
been  added.  When  the  sprouts  and  onions 
are  soft,  drain  and  put  through  .a  hair 
sieve.  Pour  the  stock  in  the  pan,  replace 
the  vegelabres,  then  pour  in  the  cornflour 
mi.xed  smoothly  and  thinly  with  the  milk. 
Rcboil  for  a minule  or  I wo,  adding  the 
seasoning.  .Ser.e  wiih  lo.ast,  or  fried 
bread. 


CocOANUT  Pudding. 

Take  thr..-e  ounces  of  dessicated  cocoanut, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  two  and  u half 
teacupfuls  of  bread  crumbs.  Mix  together 
Jwell  in  a large  pie-dish  with  one  pint  of 
|milk.  Then  beat  up  two  eggs  and  lay  on 
nhe  top.  Cook  till  brown. 

Tomato  Pats. 

Skin  and  core  six  large  tomatoes  and 
'mash  with  a fork.  Add  a few  spoonfuls 
of  minced  ham,  onion,  .and  a little  season- 
ing, the  crumb  of  a stale  roll  dipped  in 
milk,  a few  drops  of  vinegar,  and  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  mix  well  together.  Then 
shape  the  mixture  into  rolls,  dip  into  egg, 
roll  in  crumbs  «nd  cheese  mixed,  and  fry- 
in  fat  crisp  and  brown.  Garnish  with  fried 
parsley. 

Baked  Spanish  Onions. 

Ingredients:  Onions,  butter,  sugar,  salt, 
pepper.  Method  : Take  off  the  outer  skins 
of  the  onions,  put  them  in  an  earthenware 
pot  with  a little  water,  sugar,  salt,  pepper. 
Place  them  in  the  oven  and  bake  for  four 
hours.  When  perfectly  tender  all  through 
take  them  out,  strip  off  the  outside  skin 
if  it  is  very ' brown,  add  a little  butter, 
and,  if  liked,  more  salt  and  pepper.  Put 
them  back  in  the  oven  for  a few  minutes, 
then  serve  very  hot. 

A Hot  Salad. 

Boil  a nice  beet  and  an  equal  bulk  of 
potatoes.  When,  the  beet  is  tender  take  it 
up  and  cut  in  slices.  Slice  the  jKitatoes, 
and  lay  alterriate . layers  of  the  beet  and 
potato  slices  in  a dish.  Sprinkle  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  a vvineglassful  of  lemon 
juice  po’ured  carefully  over  the  top. 
Vinegar  will  do  just  as  well  as  lemon 
juice,  and  is  cheaper,  but  the  flavour  of 
the  lemon  juice  is  more  distinctive.  Place 
the  dish  and  its  contents  in  the  oven  until 
very  hot,  then  serve  at  once  with  hot  roast 
meat. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

When  taking  pies  from  the  oven,  put 
a high  wire  rack  under  them  until  cool, 
to  keep  the  crust  crisp. 

Cemmon  stove  poiish  applied  to  rusty 
and  discoloured  wire  screens  will  make 
them  look  like  new.  Rub  dry  ■ with  a 
brush. 

Keep  all  materiaSs  for  cleaning  pur- 
poses apart  from  food.  They  should  have 
a cupboard,  or  at  least  a shelf,  to  them- 
selves. 

To  remove  mud-stains  from  a cash- 
mere  dress,  dissolve  some-  carbonate  of 
soda  in  water,  and  sponge  the  stains  with 
the  solution. 

If  the  oven  gets  too  hot  while  baking, 
set  a pan  of  cold  water  in  it  to  cool  it. 
You  can  do  this  without  injury  to  cake 
or  anything  else. 

To  keep  away  vermin  from  a bird 
cage,  hang  a muslin  bag  full  of  powdered 
sulphur  just  above  the  swing,  so  that  the 
bird’s  perching  on  it  will  bring  the  sulphur 
dust  down  on  his  feathers. 

To  restore  fiSorocco  leather  to  Its 
former  good  condition  take  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  and  linseed  oil.  Shake  well  and 
apply  with  a soft  rag;  after  well  rubbing, 
poiish  with  another  soft  dry  cloth. 

If,  when  changing  feathers  from  one 
tick  to  another,  you  will  sew  up  each, 
lea\ing  only  a small  opening,  then  sew 
these  openings,  leaving  small  hole  in  which 
j to  insert  the  hand,  you  will  have  no 
, scattered  feathers. 

, Onions  shouid  be  boiled  in  salted 
I water,  and  unless  young  and  very  mild,  the 
I water  should  be  turned  off  and  renewed 
two  or  three  times.  This  will  make  old 
I strong- onions  a!mo-.t  as  delicate  in  flavour 
as  voting  om-s.  l!  .also  increases  their 
I digestibility. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

When  Baking  Bread. 

To. tell  whether  oread  is  suflici-'ntlv  baki-d 
or  not  rap  the  bottom  of  the  loaf  with  the 
knuckles  ; if  readv  to  be  laken  from  ilu- 
oven  it  will  give  nut  a hollow  sotind.  ■ 

Ni:\v  ll.tkiNG  Tins. 

When  new  tins  ai-o  first  used  their  con- 
tenls  often  stick.  'J'o  obviate  tliis  put  a 
thick  layer  of  bran  in  the  tin,  and  place 
it  in  a warm  oven  till  the  br.-tn  is  thoroiighlx' 
dried.  If  this»is  done  the  cakes,  pudding'., 
etc.,  will  never  sriek. 

I'o  Poi.isn  Old  Furnituri-.  . 

Rub  well  onee  every  two  months  with 
boiled  linseed  oil.  \pply  with  a woollen 
pad,  tise  a small  hard  nail-brush  for  the 
e.'tfved  portions.  White  imtrks  made  in 
tb.e  wood  by  hot- water  jtigs,  ele.,  can  be 
removed  by  a clailv  applieation  of  linsretl 
oil. 

To  Clean  an  L’mbrllla. 

To  clean  an  umbrella  place  a feaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar  in  a basin,  pour  over  it  bttlf  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  till  dissohvd. 
Then  open  the  umbrella,  and  st;ii-ting  from 
the  ferrule,  sponge  eaeh  gore  down  to  the 
point.  Leave  the  umbrella  open  till  dry. 
when  the  cover  will  look  fresli  and  bright. 

Substitute  for  Firewood. 

Use  new-spapers  instead  of  firewood  for 
lighting  fires.  Twist  the  paper  into  long 
spills,  wind  them  round  and  round  your 
hand,  and  then  pull  the  end  through  to 
make  a sort  of  wheel.  Three  or  four  ol 
these  “wheels”  are  quite  suffielenl  to  light 
a fire,  and  are  much  more'eeonotnical  lhan 
wood. 

Pudding  Moulds. 

When  making  puddings  wliich  are  to  be 
steamed  or  boik-F,  afler  well  buiterlng  tlie 
mould,  dust  Ihe  mould  or  b:tsin  on  ihi- 
inside  well  with  castor  sugar.  ,\lso  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  moulds  fr.r 
either  fish  or  meat  scuffles  should,  afi<-r  tlie 
buttering  process,  be  well  dusted  with  flou]'. 
Treated  in  this  way  they’  will  not  stick  to 
the  mould. 

A Good  Hair  \\’ash. 

'A  good -hair  wash  can  be  prepared  as 
follows : Pour  a quart  of  boiling  water 
upon  .a  teaspoonful  of  bor.nx,  and  n piere 
of  rock  ammonia  like  a small  nut.  When 
cool,  whisk  this  up.  Wash  the  hair  with 
this,-  rinsing  well  with  clear  water.  'I’his 
has  the  tendency  to  m.ake  the  hair  lighter 
in  colour,  but  as  it  is  drying  it  must  not 
be  used  often. 

To  Wash  a Knitted  Coat. 

To  wash  a knitted  coat  make  .a  good 
lather  and  dip  the  coat  up  and  down  in  it 
till  all  the  dirt  is  extracted.  Then  rinse 
it  in  warm  water  (taking  care  not  to  wring 
the  coat  at  all)  and  put  it  into  a pillow- 
slip. Pin  this  on  to  3 clothes-line  on  a 
dry,  windy  day,  and  when  the  coat  is  nearly 
dry  take  it  out  and  put  it  on  a coat  hanger 
to  finish  drying.  If  you  stuff  a few  news- 
papers in  the  sleeves  they  will  hang  better. 


. Home-made  Underwear.  — With  the 
arrival  of  winter  there  is  naturally  .-i  great 
demand  for  durable  underwear,  and  we  .are 
asked  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  rend  rs 
to  the  bargains  in  flannels  and  cosy  eoitons 
— suitable  for  night-gowns,  pyjama.-^, 
children’s  wear.  etc. — at  Christopher 
Williamson’s,  Edgware  Rond.  Having 
purchased  on  advantageous  terms  in  lie- 
early  p.'irt  of  the  year,  this  firm  is  ne.w 
offering  a larger  variety  of  choice  designs 
at  exceptiontiUv  low  prices.  These  fabrics, 
it  is  claimed,  are  unrivalled  for  good  wnsli- 
ing  and  lasting  wear.  Patterns  will  he 
sent  post-free  on  applic.ation  to  Christoplier 
Willi.-imsnii jDept . R.),  91,  Edgware.  Road, 


PREPAID  §I^4LL 
ADVERTBSEI^EWTS 


“It  Soothes  and  Smooths  the  Skin. 

In  hamiaome  Ohal  Jars  with  Ahnniui:im  Screw  Lids,  ll3 
and  2l6;  and  Collapsible  Tubes,  9d.  and  7/3  of  all  Chemi.'iis 
and  Stores.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the  new  tube  fro:n  your 
Chemist  to-day,  send  iis  niuepence,  and  we  will  despatch  it 
per  return,  post  free 


Ponds^'o^lam"^ 

Pond’s  Extract  Co.,  (Dept.  97j,  71,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.l. 


Radiant  Loveliness 


Great  is  tlie  debt  a charming  woman’s  loveliness 
ov/es  to  delicacy  of  complexion.  Great  is  the 
debt  a delicate  complexion  owes  to  Pond’s — the 
Original  V'anishing  Cream.  Pond’s  handsome  opal  jar 
should  be  on  the  dressing  table  of  every  woman  who 
desires  distinction— and  the  small  9d.  tube  in  her 
handbag.  Give  a touch  of  Pond's  to  the  face,  neck 
and  hands  regularly  night  and  morning,  and  at  various 
times  during  the  day.  It  will  preserve  you  from 
Chapped  Hands,  Cracked  Lips,  Roughness  and 
Redness  of  the  skin  and  other  disastrous  effects  of 
wintry  weather.  Pond’s  vanishes  immediately  and 
entirely  withou^^  massage.  Its  worth  has  been  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  Mdme.  Kirkby  Lunn,  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh  and  many  other  famous  women. 


Inferior  brands  can  be  sold  for  less  money 
because  more  water  is  left  in,  but  the  sales  of 

NESTLES  MILK 

are  ten  times  larger  than  those  of  all  other  brands  put 
together,  because  it  is  the  BEST  VALUE  and  is  still 

THE  RICHEST  IN  CREAM. 

Cash  Price  1/4^  and  8|d.  per  tin. 

Resolutely  refuse  “Just-as-Goods**- — there  are  none. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

XKe  Moi^tKly  Magazine  of  Paction 

For  DECEMBER  (No.  428). 

Containing  an  Original  Full-length  Novel,  entitled — 

“ LYfSAMOIV.” 

By  the  Author  of  Dixie’s  Land,”  '■  Masked  Lives,”  ” Penance  of  Penelope,”  &c. 


The  terms  for  advertisements  under  this  heading  in 
the  Family  Herald  or  Family  Herald  Supplement  ate 
Twopence  per  word  for  each  paper,  the  minimum  charge 
for  any  advertisement  being  One  Shilling  and.  Sixpence. 
No  display  is  permitted,  and  the  puhltshers  resefve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  declining  any  advertisement  of 
which  they  do  not  approve. 

Coimnunicaiions  regarding  Prepaid  Advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Advertisement  Department, 
Family  Herald  Press,  Henrietta  Street.  London, 
lk’.C.2,  and  copy,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  accom- 
panied by  remittance,  should  reach  the  office  at  least 
fifteen  days  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Kill  Nits,  &G.,  in  the  hair  instantly  by 
using  Moon's  Oreasless  "fJitza."  Perfectly 
barmle.ss  and  clean.  2/6  post  free.  H.  Moon, 
20,  Leighton  Street,  Leeds. 


They’re  not  Stioky.  Beacon  Oilskins  are 
quite  Iree  Irom  any  stickiness,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  they  never  fail  to  keep  out  the  hardest 
rain  or  sleet.  Hundreds  of  outdoor  men,  women, 
and  children  wear  them  because  they  bring  weather 
comfort.  You  ought  to  wear  them  if  you  want  to 
keep  dry  this  winter.  The  Beacon  Booklet  will  help 
you  to  choose  the  style  you  need.  Children’s  coats 
from  ’J3s.  6d. ; men’s,  25s.;  ladies’  smart  oilskins, 
3Ss.  6d.;  sou’-westers,  3s.;  long  leggings,  6s.  Your 
money  back  if  they  don’t  satisfy  you  entirely.  Send 
a postpard  to-day  for  our  Free  Booklet  of  “Weather 
Comfort.’’ — Send  now — before  you  forget — to  Bar- 
bout’s,  Ltd.,  82,  Beacon  Buildings,  South  Shields. 


“Twilfit”  Corsets,  fashionable  and  econ- 
omical Of  all  drapers  and  ladies’  outfitters.  Popular 
prices.  Spirabone  unbreakable  steels.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet.  Charles  Leethem  & Co.,  Sd 
Arundel  Factory,  Portsmouth. 


Abdominal  Support. — For  any  abdominal 
weakness  after  operations,  &c.,  our  Abdome  Belted 
Corsets  afford  perfect  support.  Certain  relief. — 
Write  for  List  No.  5,  R.  Scales  & Co.,  Corset 
Manufacturers,  Newark-on-Trent. 


2s.  Monthly.— Costnmes,  Suits,  Raincoats, 
Children’s  Clothing,  Footwear,  Household 
Linen,  Drapery,  etc.  Easy  Terma.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free. — Castle  Supply  Co.,  Norwich. 


Wanted.— Old  False  Teeth.- Old  Gold, 
Jewellery,  Old  Silver.  — IMMEDIATE  CASH 
sent.  — Messrs.  Carver,  Jewellers,  liISS,  Hants. 
Bankers ; ’•  Lloyds.” 


Wallpapers.  — Latest  designs,  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  our  NEW  SEASON’S  BOOK,  iust  issued, 
post  free.— MORRIS’S,  VICAR  LANE,  LEEDS. 


Knit  your  own  Jumpers  and  Sports 
Coats.  Best  Fluffing  Wool  13/11  per  Ih.  Postage 
Paid.  Shade  Card  on  application  — Barrand 
(Dept.  2),  Carlisle  Road,  Bradford. 


Ideal  Xmas  Gifts. — Stainless  Cutlery,  best 
makes.  Table,  25/-;  Dessert,  23/6  per  half  dozen. 
Cawing  Knife  and  Fork,  27/6.  Postage  free. 
Cash  with  order. — Riley,  239,  Middlewood  Road, 
Sheffield. 


Grampian  Hand  Made  Homespuns, — 

These  beautiful  Tweeds  tor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen’s 
We.ar  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Kinbuck 
Spinning  Coy.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  B,  Kinbuck,  Perth.shire. 
Patterns  for  any  length  sent  on  application. 


Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


DORA  THORNE 

(32nd  EDITION). 

The  Great  Novel  by  the  .'\nthor  of  “All  in  the  Wild 
March  Morning.”  “Thorns  and  Grange  Blossoms,” 
“Which  Loved  Him  Best,”  “Romance  of  a Black 
Veil.”  “.A  Broken  Wedding  Ring,”  "Hilarv’s  Folly,” 
'•Her  Mother’s  Sin,”  "A  Fatal  Temptation,”  &c.’ 

DOR.4  THORNE  is  one  of  the  most  widely- 
read  stories  ever  published.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  this  Famous  Novel  have  been 
published  up  to  date.  Its  production  on 
the  Films  also  has  been  phenomenally 
successful. 


On  Sale  at  all  Newsagent*  and 
Railway  Bookstalls. 


Price  6d. ; Post-free  7Jd. 

OF  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  AND  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS, 


Price  1/-;  or  Post-free  1/2,  from 
William  Steve.ns.  Ltd..  23  24.  Henrietta 


How  I do  lon^ 
for  tea»tlme.‘ 


Tasty,  wholesome  cakes  prepared 
with  Bird’s  Egg  Substitute  make 
tea-time  a daily  joy  for  Tommy  and 
Kate.  Give  them  good  thick  slices— 
they’ll  be  the  better  for  them.. 

Cakes,  puddings  and  buns  made 
with  Bird’s  Egg  Substitute  need  no 
expensive  eggs  or  baking  powder. 


One  spoonful—  one  cake!"\ 


means  a saving  of  expense  and  trouble  in  the  kitchen, 
and  lovely  golden  goodies  on  the  table.  Ti'y  it  to-day. 

Birdfs  Egg  Substitute  is  the  housewife’s  best  friend. 

In  Packets  and  Tins  with  excellent  and  reliable  recipes.  j 


EiHI 


What  18  it  that  every  Confectioner  Sells  ? 
CLARNICO  ‘LILY’  & CREAM*  CARAMELS. 


ONTARIO  wants  50,000  Farm  Workers 
ami  Domestics  next  Spring;. 

Make  arrangements  now  with  the  Ontario  Gnvern- 
ment  OHice  to  go  out  next  February  or  March,  as 
there  will  be  a great  rnsli  tor  sliipping  accoininocla- 
tion.  Situations  guaranteed  on  arrival ; good  wages. 
iJx-Serviee  men  wishing  to  make  application  for 
free  passages  should  do  so  at  once  for  spring  sailings. 
There  are  no  openings  for  married  men  who  have 
no  piractical  farm  experience.- — Apply:  Dr.  0.  c” 
Creelman,  Agent-General  for  Ontario,  163,  Strand," 
London,  W O.il. 


- OP  SHEFFIELD! 

0''«=oa'*.  Soitt.  Costnm.,.  Paiclot,. 
Raincoats,  Mackiotoihes.  etc.,  or  Catalogue*  of  Footwear  Wool  Scarf* 
^nd  Sheffield  Cutler,. Gramophoni 

ind  Record,,  pa  and  Dinner  Services,  Bed«leads.  Beddint,  S«wii« 


EASY 


HOW  A MOTHER  SHOULD 
, TELL. 

Have  you  been  asked  anv  of  the.se 
questions  by  your  little  ones  : “Where  do 
babies  coma  from?”  or  “How  was  i 
boi'n?”  or  “Did  baby  come  from  a goose- 
berry bush,  too,  mamma?”  In  giving  a 
“fairy-tale”  answer  lo  stop  furlher 
questions,  how  many  motliers  have 
wondered  what  alternative  reply  they  could 
have  given  which  would  have  been  iriilhful 
and  inlorniatiw? 

As  your  child  grows,  so  will  his  desire 
for  knowledge  on  sex  matters.  lie  will  no 
longer  ask  questions  in  his  previous  naive 
wav  ; cspeeiallv  as  he  was  probably  doubtful 
of  the  answer.s  given  befoi'c.  You  will  notice 
a feeling  of  reticence  on  Ihese  subjects. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  ptircnt  to  give 
tactful  and  valuable  information  on  the 
facts  of  life.  Later,  wiien  the  child  has 
a clear  idea  on  the  true  laws  of  life,  the 
dangers  of  immorality  can  be  indicated.  1 f 
the  parent  does  not  discuss  the  subject,  then 
the  hoy  or  girl  will  find  out  on  their  own 
— possibly  in  a manner  whicli  will  exercise 
a bad  iniluence  on  their  whole  outlook  on 
life,  and  the  parent  will  not  only  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  child,  but  will  miss  the 
opportunitv  of  giving  t)ie  surest  protection 
ag.-iinst  the  dangers  of  life,  viz,,  Itnowledge 
and  a pure  ideal. 

The  following  boAklets  are  published  bv 
the  National  t'nimril  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  jiai'ents  in  th.eir  duty  iu  this  direc- 
tion : — 

N.C.  25. — What  Mothers  must  tell  their 
Children,  bv  Marv  Scharlieb, 
M.D.,  M..S.  ■ Price  "lid.  (postage 
extra). 

N.C.  31. — Tile  'I'enching  of  Children  as  to 
the  Rpprodui'lion  of  Life,  by 
Ilealrice  Webb,  M.D.  Price  3J. 
(postage  extra). 


-Integer 

Moral 

Pi'olilem, 

LL.l). 

extra). 


\'itrc  — Notes  on 
Aspect 
by  J 
Price 


the 

of  the  Sex 
11.  Muirhead, 
lid.  (postage 


‘•‘Life” — Ptmiphlet  for  Boys  and  Girls 
of  14,  by  L.  Bulley.  Price  Id. 
^ (postage  extra). 

This  announcement  is  made  by  the 
National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases,  and  the  above  literature  can  be 
obt.'dned  by  writing  to  34,  Avenue 
Chambers,  Southampton  Row,  W.-C.l, 
marking  the  envelope  “.MEDICAL”  (A). 

Free  literature  and  information  can  also 
be  had. 

All  correspondence  is  treated  in  a con- 
fidential manner,  and  replies  are  forwarded 
in  a plain  .sealed  rover. 


NOW  ON  SALE. 

FAMILY  HERALD  SUPPLEMENT 

(No.  2180), 

Containing  a Long  Complete  Novel— 

“THE  BOY.” 

By  the  Author  of  “When  Dreams  Co.me  True,” 
“A  Debt  of  Honour,”  lic. 


Price  2d. ; Post>free  2^d. 

OF  ALL  NEWSAGENTS 
A^D  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 


FAMTI.Y  HERALD. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

Viv'iD  Colours 

Most  of  the  new  materials  for  street 
^\|'ar  are  noticeable  for  vivid  colour  and 
slrikin^f  design.  The  briglucst  clothes  are 
dved  in  an  intense  blue,  green,  or  purple, 
aiid  a brilliant  shade  of  rust  red.  'Hie 
colours  are  seen  intermingled  in  a variety 
of  stripes,  checks,  and  plaids  and,  strangely 
eiiotigh,  these  new  colour  schemes  are 
ha\  ing  a signal  success.  In  materials  with 
a velvet  bloom  surface,  a soft  deep  jade 
green  is  particularly  pleasing. 

Camel’s  Hair  Cloih. 

I'or  moi('.  elaborate  tailor-mades,  .camel’s 
hair  doth  is  in  vogue,  and  that  in  une.v- 
pi'i  ted  ( olours — Venetian  red,  braided  in 
black  ; jade  green  embroidered  in  self- 
coloured  silks;  peacock-bhie  and  nul- 
brown,  either  plain  or  linely  braided. 
Braidings  are  much  iu  evidence,  narrow 
silk  braids  being  ini.xecj  with  splendid 
rcsidls.  Fine  braiding  is  also  mixed  with 
a heavy  silk  embroidery,  and  on  af^rnoon 
dresses  miniature  beads  are  sometimes 
addl'd. 

NiiWiiST  Craze  for  F'ur. 

The  newest  craze  of  the  fur  season  is  gray 
caracul  c»r  gray  lamb.  It  appears  in 
various  guises,  lovely  in  shade  but  some- 
\vhat  diiilcult  of  maniptdalion.  Perhaps  it 
is  seen  at  its  best  as  a luxurious  trimming 
for  velvet  and  duvetyn  suits  and  wraps. 
It  does,  however,  provide  a change  and 
forms  a contrast  with  the  dark  furs  always 
so  popular. 

High-Collared  Co.vr  oe  Velours. 

Those,  however,  who  cannot  afford  good 
furs  can  well  dispense  with  them  now  tliat 
coats  and  capes  are  made  with  iiigh  collars. 
A cloth  coat  with  a for  collar  and  cuffs, 
with  muff  to  match,-  gives  the  cosy  appear- 
ance which  is  attractive  in  winter,  and  this 
amount  of  fur  does  not  make  the  garment 
prohibitive  in  price  ; wiiile  the  girl  who 
cannot  afford  fur  can  look  smart  in  a high- 
collared  coat  of  velours  and  a muff  to 
match. 

Silk  Stockinette. 

Artil'icial  silk  stockinette  . is  likely  to 
remain  in  Iiigh  favour  and  will  be  used  with 
equal  success  for  complete  gowns  and  for 
jumpers.  For  the  daytime,  both  in  town 
and  country,  closely-pleated  skirts  in 
striped  tweeds  of  brilliant  colouring  will 
be  worn,  with  semi-fitting,  plain,  cloth 
coats,  chosen  in  some  colour  to  harmonise 
with  the  predominating  shade  in  the  tweed. 

Flower  Trimmings. 

F'lowcrs  are  much  u^d  on  evening 
dresses,  and  handsome  embroideries  on 
cloaks,  day  and  evening  dresses  are  still 
the  right  thing.  The  new  striped  and 
checked  fabrics’  being  in  themselves  so 
handsome  require  little  or  no  trimming. 
These  fancy  fabrics  are  often  used  in  con- 
junction with  a plain  fabric. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

Ostrich  feathers  of  the  clipped  and  lancer 
variety  are  being  largely  used  by  the  best 
milliners. 

Beautiful  coloured  veils,  many  showing 
the  new  banana  shade,  will  be  worn  by  the 
well-dressed  this  winter. 

I'lie  combination  or  muslin  and  velvet  is 
a most  interesting-  development  in  the 
-world  of  fashion. 

Velvet  is  a favourite  fabric  both  for  after- 
noon and  evening  gowns,  arranged  with 
clever  touches  of  fur. 

Coloured  laces  arc  much  in  evidence. 
\ot  the  fine  brand  of  dentelle,  but  a wide 
meshed  variety,  and  generally  of  the 
‘‘piece”  persuasion. 

Dance  dresses  of  black  and  white  lace, 
pastel  pink  satin,  atid  the  delicate  shades 
of  pearl-purple  and  drenched  blue,  are  being 
made  with  petal  flounces  from  waist  to 
&em. 


I Children  s Hour,  i 

CONDUCTED  BY  '-‘MARIE. 


PUSSY’S  NAME. 

Ida  was  sitting  on  the  nig  in'  front  of 
a huge  tiro  in  the  nursery.  Her  father  had 
just  come  home  from  bis  business,  and 
had  brought  her  the  dearest  and,  flulliest 
Persian  Idttcn  she,  had  ever  seen.  It  w;is 
lying-  in  Ida’s  Ia|t,  blinking  ;d  the  lire,  and 
she  was  gently  stroking  its  long  fui-. 

, While  site  was  watching  I’ussy  shi-  w.is 
tr\ ing  to  think  of  a name  (or  it;  but  lib--. 
Tabs,  Fluff,  and  inanv  other  names  sl’.i- 
had  lliought  of  did  not  seem  to  suit  it. 

Soon  her  thoughts  wtindered,  and  she 
fancied  she  was  walking  through  a lovely 
rose-garden,  and  as  she  walked  each  rose 
seemed  to  turn  its  head  and  smile  in^grcct- 
Ing  to  her.  Site  passed  also  a littlS  pool, 
and  saw  goldfish  flitting  about  in  it  ; and 
she  was  almost  sure  that  the  biggest 
winked  at  her. 

When  she  came  to  the  end  of  the  gtirden 
site  saw  a little  gate,  and,  pushing  it  open, 
she  walked  out  ‘into  what  she  thought  was 
q wood.  Seeing  a stream  rippling  over  the 
pebbles  througli  the  wood,  she  knelt  down 
and  began  to  drink. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a voice. 

‘‘Ida,  are  you  fond  of  animals?”  . 

Starling  up,  Ida  saw-  a curly-headed  boy, 
smiling, up  at  her. 

‘‘Oh,  yes,”  replied  Ida,  ‘‘1  am!  Daddy 
has  gi^'cn  me  a dear  little  kitten.  Would 
you  liPe  to  see  her?” 

‘‘Yes,  please,”  replied  the  boy  eagerly, 
“indeed  I would.” 

“Puss,  pussl”  c.dled  Ida,  and  soon 
pussy  rame  SL'ampering  up,  but  wlieie 
from,  Ida  could  not  tell. 

“Oh,  isn’t  she  a little  dear?  What  is  her 
name?”  asked  her  companion,  picking  up 
the  kitten. 

' “I  can’t  think  of  a nice  name  lor  her, 
replied  Ida  regretfully. 

“Well,  never  mind,  come  and  see  my 
little  pony,”  said  the  boy. 

Taking  Ida  by  the  hand,  lie  led  her  into 
a meadow.  There  was  a dear  little  pony, 
with  a long  silky  mane  and  tail,  and  a 
coat  that  looked  and  felt  just  like  silk. 

“I  call  him  ‘Silky,’  ” said  the  little  boy, 
patting  the  pony  on  the  back. 

“Why,  that  name  would  do  lovely  for 
my  little  kitten  !”  cried  Ida,  and  Pussy 
said,  “Mee-ow  !”  as  if  she  liked  her  name. 

Suddenly  Ida  awoke  with  a start,  and 
found  herself  back  on  the  rug  in  front  of 
the  fire.  Looking  at  the  kitten,  she  said— 

“Wake  up,  Silky  !” 

Silky  looked  up  at  her,  and  began 
purring,  as  if  she  quite  agreed  with  Ida 
that  the  name  suited  her. 

Doris  L.  B.aker  (12). 


OUR  MONTHLY  PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 

“How  I W’oULD  Spend  ^5.” 

Dear  Little  Readers — This  competition 
has  been  ratlier  disappointing  as  regards 
the  number  of  entries  sent  in  Perhaps 
many  of  you  are  busy  witli  school  work,  or 
preparations  for  forthcoming  exams.,  and 
are  also  reserving  your  energies  for  our 
Winter  Competitions,  to  which  numbers  of 
my  little  friends  tell  me  they  have  been 
.eagerlv  looking  forward. 

Now  lei  us  discuss  the  present  com- 
pctilioii  and  its  entries. 

Lilian  IFipwood  (aged  12)  Ssticls  such  a 
wonderful  account  of  liow  she  would  spend 


£b  that  I am  not  surprised  that  she  adds — 
“Ti-ii'i  would  be  before  the  war.’-’ 

I am  afraid,  I.ili.m  dear,  that  you  would 
require  more  than  one  £b  note  to  purclnisc 
all  the  articles  you  suggest. 

Edgar  Perry  (aged  11)  would  be  viay 
kind  and  generous  to  chaiitics,  in- 
cluding our  Sunshine  funds,  and  would  like 
“a  good  pair  of  football  boots,”  but  he  oi-ily 
accounts  for  — a miscalculation  some- 
where, my -boy,  ch? 

Annie  Grosvenor  (aged  13)  _ .suggests 
giving  the  entire  amount  to  iharitie.s,  and 
little  eight-year-old  Hilda  !'.  Wells  would 
buy  “nice  present”  for  her  parents,  sister 
and  herself,  and  “a  hUh'  enjoyment  for  the 

kiinily.”  , / 1 

I't-rhaps,  on  ihe  whole,  Lisle  I'ord  (aged 
11),  <d  42,  West  Bond  Street,  Macclesfield 
(to  whom  tile  prize  is  awarded),  makes  Ihe 
best  pi  o|)usal.  She  fir.sl  desi  ribes  how  she 
would  buy  a w.irm  coal,  and  a pair  o 
bools,  alter  whicli  she  states,  “Ihe  rest  I 
would  give  lo  the  Sunshine  Home  or  else 

m some  Orphanage,”  concluding  lier 
letter  thus,  “1  .should  then  feel  happy  as 
I should  have  bolh  helped  mother,  and 
also  helped  children  who  are  less  lortunato 
than  myself.” 

[ hope  that  you  all  will  fry  again  on 
s'ome  future  c-ccasioii,  children  dear,  tujd 
that  each  one  will  succeed  some  day  in 
winning  a prize. 

Lovingly  yours,  Marie. 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Word  S'jUAREb. 

1. 

1 „An  anhnul.  2.— Pari  of  a verb.  3. 
— A 'number. 

II. 

1. — An  enclosure.  2. — A w oman  s name. 
3. — --V  snare. 

III. 

1.— Composed  of  wood.  2.—  A poem. 

3. — To  gain. 

Ril)Iilf,-mi;-r|')e. 

My  first  is  in  frost,  but  not  iii  snow. 

My  second's  in  coat,  and  also  in  row. 

Mv  third  is  in  butler,  but  not  in  lard. 

My  fourth  is  in  engine,  but  not  in  guard. 
My  fifth  and  last  is  always  seen 
Hidden  away  in  ivy  green. 

SUNSHINE  GUILD. 

PULL  TOGETHER  ! 

Dear  Readers— 'I'herc  is  a message  which 
the  voung  Prince,  whom  we  have 
recently  welcomed  home  and  around  whom 
SO  mairv  hopes  are  centred,  has  biought 
back  wlith  him  that  I like  very  much. 
It  is  a message  to  the  nation,  ancl  may 
also  I think,  be  applied  to  individuals. 
It  is’  this— “Pull  Together!” 

Those  two  simple  words  stand  toi  a 
great  deal.  They  stand  for  unity  of  pur- 
pose, loyalty  to  one’s  cause,  whatever  it 
may  be;  they  imply  a feeling  of  kinship, 
of  determination,  and  of  dauntlps  en- 
thusiasm-” Pull  together.’;  Dont  even 
think  the  word  “1^11.”  Keep  on  with  a 
brave  heart  and  high  courage;  detenmne 
that  you  will  win  tlirough,  that  success 
shall  crow'll  your  efforts  at  last  ! 

We  of  the  Sunshine  Guild  must  sure.y 
find  this  message  peculiarly  arresting.  It 
is  borne  upon  me  with  compelling  m 
sistenev,  and  I want  it  to  appeal  to  you, 
my  readers,  in  the  same  manner.  Eighteen 
rears  ago  our  Guild  was  founded  just  a 
little  handful  of  chijdren,  banded  together 
with  a high  purpose,  and  with  love  in  their 
hearts— and  what  have  we  now?  A com- 
pany of  nearly  8,000  registered  menibers, 
and  with  thousands  of  “unregistered”  Sun- 
I ti'.iners ; How  has  this  come  about? 

I Just  because  we  determined  to  “pull 
1 together,”  and.  with  that  Divine  help,  with- 


TO 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


V'  - V h V • ran  .;rv..:n-'ii-h  nothin^  th;il 

«;i;  .--!•■  t" 

...  > , .;iii  I;-  ihM  \'i-nld  'Irav,' 

v'ar  J;  ■ Tof  a'  ■ u Ui  ..  lit'n-  L-  Her 

r foun.i  ii.  T.;>  of  \->u  nlio  am 

1.  ,alar  ir-.d  : > ■ t J-.ar  old  pap-  r kn..v. 

!>  »\v  MO  i’.i'-.c  ' I 'd.  \ uLi  call  recall 

tl'.’.  endowin-nt  of  (he  Family  Herald* 
l Hour  Coc”  in  ihe  Northern 

H--n  ;..l,  M =r,>  tester.  Vou  review  the 
^ •;■!’  ( iribtm;  ^ l'.  ,ti\aF  w hah  have 
b-  , n held  duriiii;  i'l"  le'i  -.ixterii  years 
ti,  • on-  V.'  'h.di  hold  at  Mile  End,  E.,  on 
1).  .in'n'r  ll:h  ne-,;,  is  the  scvi-nteenth 
'•  Ti’ .It”  ofoanis-d  by  the  Sunshine  Guild 

v.j,.  tliink"  of  our  (..onvaleseent  Home  at 

IVlpham.  a'M  you  realise  that  the  sum 
loial  of  Sunshine  sent  into  the  lives  of  little 
children  is  one  to  make  us  very  happy,  \eiy 
thankful. 

\nd  now  vet  once  more  I must  call  upon 
\ou,  my  friVnd.s,  to  “pull  top;eth('r,’’  and 
unite  with  me  in  the  effort  to  make  l^‘'is\ 
our  seventeenth  “ 1 reat  for  poor  and 
m .My  little  oncsi  an  event  which  they-  may 
loni^  remember  with  joy  and  Gratitude. 
Don’t  let  that  royal  message  fall  on  un- 
heeding vears.  Let  us  “pull  together 
until  purse  strings  are  opened,  and 
.hearts  are  moved  to  help  in  this  laboui 

of  love.  ,,  ,,  1 

“The  Child  in  the  midst.  v es,  trulv 
the  child  is  ever  in  our  midst,  and  I regard 
il  ,a-;  a bounden  dutv,  no  less  than  an  in- 
PStjjnable  privileg.  io  be  permitted^  to  do 
something  to  brighten  the  lives  of  “the.se 
Iht'.-  one-.” 

■ili.-iefore  pleas-  send  vour  offering  lo 
help  on  I'ai.s  work  :.f  che.T.  Never  mind 
if  it  isn’l  a wrv  big  on;- the  ‘Tittle's’  arc 
net  to  be  despise  d,  and  every  shilling  con- 
tiilnit'-d  means  so  much  mure  sunshine  ftn' 
thf.  hildrcn.  Put  :-ome  moiuy^  in  this 
“Ik'.mt  of  Kindness  you  will  Imd  it  a 
gi.oil  investment,  for,  -as  thoS';-  well-known 
iin<  ' t'  11  U-s — 

“ I'hr  innir.  Ihon  fn<},i  Ihy  tiltlc  slorc, 

Wilh  'I  tjonolc  boiiuly  Co’d  luHl  ,gL’c  tii,.c 
worr." 


b'liiililulK  ye'.n  liienil, 


iMAlUIi. 


TIIH  (Illi-MST.M.XS  i'ESTlN'AL. 

IMPtiK  l.\M  -\<D  U'E.S. 

rAltCHI.S. 

.All  contribmions  of  toys  or  garm-nls  for 
our  Festival  must  be  sent  in  to  “Marie  ’ at 
the  11.”  OIVlCPs,  23,  Heiirieila  .Street, 
Covent  Garden,  Ltnidon,  W.C.2,  as 
jiromptlv  .'is  jiossihle.  All  iiarta  Is  should 
lie  prepaid  and  marked  “Ghii.’imas  l■esti- 
v;d”  in  large  letters  on  the  outer  covr. 
I'll.,  s'-nd'-r’s  name,  and  a list  of  c'lntent.s 
should  be  enclosed.  Friends  living  in  lit.; 
countrv,  whose  parcels  tire  'se.U  by  rail, 
should’  despateli  at  ' the  etirliest  possible 
moment  now,  as  unavoidtible  delay  may 
occur  in  delivery. 

Please  do  not  enclose  money  or  colleiiing 
cards  in  parcels;  all  cards  and  remittances 
siiould  be  sent  to  “Mtirio”  separtit.  Iv  by 
post,  also  a list  of  the  eontents  cd  every 
pareel  sent. 

WouK  Parties. 

ft  is  probable  that  some  of  our  working- 
parties  w'ill  prefer  to  lake  their  ■.'.itribu- 
fion.,  ]x-rsonally  lo  the  Great  ■ scinbly 
H.ill,  .'lile  Find  Road,  E.  In  this  case 
“.Marie”  would  ask  them  kindly  to  send 
her  a eomplete  detailed  list  ol  the  garments 
they  will  contribute.  This  is  necessary  as 
a guide  in  making  the  requisite  calcula- 
tions. 

Our  Helpers  and  Their  Duties. 

The  arrangements  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  certain  rnc-mbers  of  the  Festival  Com- 
mittee who  will  act  as  M.C.’s,  and  who 
will  acquaint  the  stewards  and  other 
helpers  with  their  various  duties. 


CoLLixiiNG  Cards. 

".Marie”  will  be  verv  grateful  if  every 
on.  who  holds  a collecting  c.ird  lor  our 
('ini-tnias  F'estival  will  kindly  return  it 
u.  her  at  the  ”F.  11.”  Offices  by  the  end 
of  this  iiioluh,  together  with  remittance 
for  the  amount  obtained. 

.\ccom.moda  noN  for  \ ishors. 

There  is  no  charge  made  for  tickets  lor 
tlu.se  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  attend 
the  Festival  as  spectators,  but  applicants 
are  requested  lo  enclose  a large'  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  with  their 
application. 

Our  Su.NsiiiNU  “Sa.nia  Claus.” 

Please  send  monetary  giPy,  loys,  cloth- 
iiv,  etc.,  lo  enable  our  Sunshine  Santa 
Claus  parcels  to  be  sent,  as  usual,  to  poor; 
homes  in  various  parts  of  the  eountiy. 

— III  no  cabL*  bhould  anything  be 
sent  from  a home  in  which  there  has  been 
infectious  illness  of  any  nature. 

“Marie”  lias  several  other  important 
announcements  to  make  about  the  Festival, 
but  these  must  wait  till  ne.vit  week.  Mean- 
while she  urges  all  her  friends  to  spare  no 
.'ffort  to  make  the  great  Fete  of  December 
11th  one  of  our  greatest  successes. 

THE  NOVEMBER  GUILD  MEETING 

As  already  announced  the  final  Guild 
.Meeting  of  the  present  season  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,  November  27iu,  at  3 
o’clock.  The  meeting  place  is  our  old 
favourite,  St.  Bride’s  Institute,  Brule  Lane, 
Ludgate  Circus,  E.C.,  and.  the  special 
speaker  will  be  Hie  Rev.  A.  Taylor,  Vivar 
of  St.  Bride,  E.C.  We  hope  that  many 
Sunshiners  will  make  an  effort  to  attend. 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

“If  every  one  did  his  bit  U>  make  somebody  happy, 
there  would  soon  be  mile  upon  mile  of  happiness." 

Miss  Ncu.ir,  Snowhall,  The  Uiikm  ifospitat, 
Gatcshcad-.«i-'L'ync,  is  an  invalid  Sinisbincr  vvlu'  is 
in  great  need  of  svaupathy  and  (rood  dicer.  She 
.Kiificrs  ftnm  a very  nainlul  complaint,  and  is  often' 
lonely  and  depressed.  Pray  Send  her  Some  chcerv 
left"i': , intcrestint;  papei'S  and  liooks,  fruit.  Iluvvei.., 
and  a few  postage  slani'iis.,  etc.  Ihiiik  wh.it  yoij 
like  if  vou  vvi'i'i'  ill.Hiifi  I'diclv,  aii(J  scuu 
onr  PO*)r  (riend  a r'cal  "oin'St  ul  hnnshine. 

Miss  M.  li.j.vK.V  '■-'I.  'Id,  lord  Nelson  SUeet,  Hoivle.v, 
Wan'iniTton,  is  .t  Kicat  Bulfcrt-r  fruni  spinal  (rouble 
.iiirl  tui.ri'r  'ilar  hip,  and  is  eripiiled  in  consequein c. 
It  would  be  real  .Sunshine  to  send  her  eilts  of  ero- 
ceiiv's.  iiitercstine  literature,  eheery  p.p.m'-;.  ani 
(riendb,'  letter^,  cle..  as  we  fear  she  must  otlen  iind 
Uio  winter  davs  lather  dull  and  loucly. 

lion't  iorxet  to  send  i.u'S  ol  Snnsbnic  to  .Mrs. 
M.winT-o.  g,  Sinecd  l-ln.id.  Old  "I'or.g  London,  b-., 
an  old  widow,  aged  7'.i  ye.JU’.  vvho  suljei-.  dreadtnily 
lir.ni  chronic  rheum, itinn,  and  is  unable  to  ve-ilL. 
It  veoiitd  cliecr  lief  .mil  help  tier  un  lib:  ..  journey 
to  ri'ceivo  ,1  few  little  ‘ 'romr-irt,'”  fn'in  the  good 
Sunshiners,  '-;ui  h as  te.i,  sugar,  a iiico  take,  or  any 
fruit,  dowel.,  or  f.vnii  produce,  etc. 

".Mule"  1ms  had  a vc.r>'  spfrial  leiincil  to  imt 
helMve  the  Simshiiieis  on,  e again  Hie  naino  ul 
Mi;.  .’.l.u;>,Pi,ns,  of  Id'd,  Trafalgar  Street,  South  St,, 
Walworth,  S.S.,  wh.o  is  oM  and  lonelv,  ami  a suin  n r 
fiiim  bronchitis  .uid  rhcUMatisni . Siare  Hm  death 
of  his  wife  he  has  felt  very  desolate,  and  wou'd  be 
I beered  to  receive  a gift  of  Tobacco  or  any  other 
little  comfort. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 

luquiries,  addressed  to  ‘‘PHYSICIAN,  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  ago 
and  5CX  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
address  given.  “Physician"  cannot  examme 
specimen*  of  any  kind*  and  doc*  not  reply 
by  post. 

Disturhi-'.o. — Procure  some  “K.Y.*  lubricant, 
(Van  Horne  <S:  Sawtell) ; it  is  coiitamed  in  a col- 
lapsible tube,  and  svill  almost  certainly  give  you 
relief.  Take  an  occasi'''nal  dose  of  white  mixture 
(B.P.C.)  night  or  morning,  or  both. 

Mai-’. — ICndeavour  lo  get  a reasonable  amount  of 
walking*  exercise  in  tlio  open  air  daily.  Avoid 
soups,  stews,  and  all  watery  foods,  and  try  th^ 
tollowing  medicine — Bicarbonate  of  soda,  one-aud- 
a-half  drachms ; compound  mixture  of  rbub^b, 
two  drachms ; mixture  of  chloroform  and  morphine, 
one-half  drachm;  and  chloroform  water  to  six 
ounces.  Take  two  tablcspoonfuls  an  hour  after 
meals. 


THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Rv  sale  of  umt.iII.  :is. ; Mrs.  L"rUe,  2s.;  K.iUwiiv 
fare!  4s.  61.;  Miss  Hay  (Rl.  pieces,  per  Muli.'ni, 
-ts. ; On  acruiint  nf  boarl  of  chiMreii,  T4  4s.;  ".An 
<'hl  Dame.”  fis. ; Miss  Merle  Collins  (nnntlil;  sub.i, 
.Ss.;  "In  Memorv  of  N.P.,”.  2s.  Total  (fur  week 
eliding  October  IBth),  £•*  10s.  hd, 

THE  GURISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

.Amounts  previously  acknowledged,  t;i21  4s.  8d.; 
Mrs.  M.  Edwards,  10s.  Total  (October  IDth), 
r.m  1 4s.  8d.  o 

MOTTC  FOR  THE  W^EEK. 

"It  is  not  p'oy>\-’  this  clamour  of  our  eager 
wants 

That  fills  the  etitf  with  selfish  plaints ; 

It  is  true  prayer  to  seek  the  Giver,  more 
than  gift." 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

Hot  Milk  for  Cold  Nights. 

A cup  of  hot  milk  taken  the  last  tiling 
at  night  is  a very  good  assistant  in  pro- 
ducing both  heat  and  sleep.  Many  people 
condemn  the  cup  of  tea  taken  in  the  early 
morning  before  rising,  but  if  it  is  weak 
and  contains  much  milk,  it  Joes  no  harm. 

* * * 

Winter  Clothes. 

Many  people  commonly  make  the  mis- 
take of  discarding  their  winter  clothes  loo 
scon  and  putting  them  on  again  too  earl\. 
AV inter  clothes  should  not  be  worn  until 
the  end  of  November  or  early  in  December, 
and  they  should  be  taken  off  in  the  follow., 
ing  .Api  il,  when,  as  in  the  present  season, 
an  intirmediatc  change  of  garments  is 

desirable — especially  for  women., 

* * * 

How  to  Treat  a Sprained  Ankle. 

1!  a sprained  ankle  occurs  out  of  doors, 
and  Ibis  frequently  happens  on  llie  ic.c, 
p.es,s  a btindage  round  the  w'aist  of  the  boot, 
cross  in  front  of  the  ankle,  and  carry  round 
the  tinkle  and  lie.  Then  wet  the  bandage 
lo  tighten  it.  On  reaching  home  immedi- 
titdy  remove  hoot  .md  .stocking,  and  apply 
cold-wiitcr  di'i  s.-ings  and  then  liol  lonieiUa- 
tions  to  the  paiT.  Re.-L  is  essential, 

* 

Two  Beds  in  Sickroom. 

.A  doi  tor  rcccnily  described  a model 
.sickroom  as  htivinq  i wu  narrow  beds  of 
equal  height  on  casy-iolliiig  caslor'-,  wilh 
hair  mtiUri'ss  and  low  Ip  tidbo.i; ds.  '1  he 
|ialie.n(  may  lliq:-.  iiave  a fre.-li  bed  for  Ihe 
diiy  and  tuii'lher  lor  llic  niglil.  In,,  the 
morning  Ihe  1 1 eshly-made  l"a]  . ,ni  he 
li'undli'd  up  to  llie  bed  iliat  iias  been 
oa  upied  during  the  niglii,  and  (lie  ii.ilieni 
(Till  I'ii.'.ily  be  leinovcd  on  ihe  same  Fm  I n, 
a fruBli  lied.  The  niattie.'s  .ind  ijeddmg  cf 
the  night  bed  are  then  taiteii  oul  ul  ilie 
j rouin,  1.horoLighIy  aired,  and  made  re.adv 
for  night  use. 

* t 

“Cure”  for  Insomnia. 

'I'lic  latest  "ciJie’’  for  sleeples.sne.ss  is 
an  .niti-i.omnia  iiialtipss.  This  is  made  in 
ll'a  I e .secfioii;.,  cwip  long  and  two  short. 
'Ihe  latter,  whii-.h  are  att.n  Ip  d.  tr>  e.ji  h 
other,  can  he  folded  over,  one  en  lup  of 
tlie  (‘.liter,  when  tlw  form  ;i  raii-ed  siipp"i  t 
fci'  the;  forehead  of  the  ptiti'  nl  l.t  ing  dm.v  n- 
\v  ji'ds.  According  to  the  inventm-  this 
position  relieves  from  pressure  that  part 
of  the  head  known  as  the  medulla 
ohlongala,  thereby  inducing  sleep;  it 
eliminates  the  coughing  that  lying  down 
usu.illy  increases,  and  removes  the  nausc-.u 
that  often  accompanies  stomach  diseases. 
When  not  wanted  for  the  face.-dovvn 
position,  the  mattress  is  made  normal  by 
putting  the  two  short  sections  in  align- 
ment wdth  the  long  one. 
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GooJ-oight,  Beloved ! I'pon  thy 
sleep  divine 

The  peareful  nielit  has  fallen 
. starry-still. 

And  all  about  thee  snow-white 
flowers  shine. 

Within  thy  chamber  waxen  candles 
gleam ; 

A cross  of  lilies  lies  on  thy  cairn 
breast 

Tliat  never  sigh  will  stir,  nor  any 
dream. 

A shroud  of  lace  that  was  thy  bridal- 
veil 

Clothes  thee  in  this  last  eeremonial 
sleep. 

Sleep  that  no  shadows  mar  nor 
fears  assail. 

tooking  on  thee,  my  soul  with  awe 
is  filled. 

Life  has  not  peace  to  give — peace 
such  as  this 


SLEEP. 

WTiich  seals  those  lips  Death’s 
mystic  kiss  has  stilled  ! 

Vigil  is  mine— the  anguish  of  life 
riven, 

The  mortal  ache;  thine  the  im- 
mortal bliss. 

The  passing  of  Life’s  Gate,  thy  white 
soul  shriven. 

Upon  the  holy  silence,  softly  swell 

.And  tall  the  strains  of  v,hite-robed 
choristers, 

llyiiiaing  with  love  thy  solemn, 
last  farewell. 

Sleep  well,  Beloved  ! By  angel  guard 
attended, 

I leave  thee  to  thy  lily-lighted 
rest ; 

Love’s  Dawn  is  thine— for  thee  the 
night  is  e ided  ! 

Editha  Jenkinson. 


tTbe  Stoi'\;g^eUer. 

COMPLETE  STORY. 

“LONELY  ADAM.” 


“Gentleman,  27,  public  school  and  university  man,  wishes 
to  make  the  act]uaintance  of  young  l;tdv  with  view  to 
matrimony.  Healtliy  ciistrict ; good  bungalow  ; attend  all 
tennis-meets ; home  furlough  every  five  \ears. — ‘Lonely 
Adam,’  Box  135,  ‘Ceylon  Weekly  Times.’  ” 

“Sounds  quaint,  doesn’t  it?  And  yet  it’s  the  sort  of 
thing  one  constantly  sees  in  the  papers,”  Bobbie  Mackay 
soliloquised. 

Then  he  pushed  the  sli]3  on  which  he  had  been  writing 
aw’ay  from  him,  and  reached  for  a piece  of  white  paper. 

“I  suppose  one  would  have  to  write  a covering  letter 
and ” 

He  put  the  slip  and  the  letter  into  an  envelope,  and  sat 
idly  staring  in  front  of  him.  After  a few  moments  he  began 
to  talk  to  himself  again. 

“Well,  it  does  make  me  sick — ^my  le;ive  a year  overdue, 
and  the  firm  write  regretting  that  they  ‘cannot  make 
arrangements  for  an  acting  manager  to  take  over  the  estate 
at  present.’  Si.x  years  now  I’ve  been  stuclc  up  here  in  the 
clouds,  and^ nothing  but  tea  and  jungle  as  far  as  one  can 
see,  and  the  nearest  bungalow  about  three  miles  away. 
Yes,  you  hear  of  the  planter’s  cheerv  life  and  all  that  sort 
of  rot,  but  I haven’t  seen  much  of  it.  I almost  feel  like 
sending  thi>.  idiotic  advertisement  I have  been  writing,  as 
any  girl  would  at  least  be  some  one  to  talk  to.  I’m  sick 
of  talking  Tamil,  and  the  ‘Boy’s’  English  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  if,  limited.” 

He  got  up  front  his  desk  and  walked  out  on  to  the  moonlit 
veranda.  .Adam’s  Peak  loomed  up  darklv  like  a gigantic 
sugar-loaf,  and  he  could  see  a swaying  line  of  tiny  lights 
carried  by  a party  of  pilgrims  who  had  nearly  reached  the 
top.  The  stately  deodars  looked  like  groups  of  Christmas- 
trees,  Avith  myriads  of  fire-flies  dancing  in  and  out  among 
their  branches  in  place  of  candles.  Far  below  hint  he  could 
hear  the  murmur  of  the  machinery  in  the  factory,  and 
rtcarer  in  the  coolies’  huts  some  one  was  droning  a niono>- 
tonous  chant. 

He  wondered  vaguely  what  it  W’ould  feel  like  to  stand 
hand  in  hand  with  a girl  that  he  loved  and  look  at  that 
peaceful  scene.  Love ! That  had  not  come  to  him  so  far. 
Would  it?  Suddenly  a giant  cricket  began  its  deafening 
scream  from  a bush  close  by,  and  brought  his  thoughts 
back  to  the  present  with  a jerk. 


‘‘What  an  infernal  fool  I ainl”  he  laughed.  ‘‘Iktier 
get  to  bed  earlv,  instead  of  dning  the  Une\  young  dream 
stunt  out  here!” — and,  p.icl-iing  an  orange  from  a tree  whiili 
overhung  the  verancla,  he  threw  it  at  the  cricket,  anu 
walked  into  the  hall  calling  for  the  Boy. 

A most  stately  individual  arrived  in  answer  to  his  shout, 
in  snow-white  linen  coat  .and  cloth,  tht-  latter  most  ing<  ni- 
ouslv  arranged,  giving  the  1 flfct  of  a skirt  in  front  :ind  some- 
what tight  trousers  behiivt.  On  his  liead  was  a gnrg<-ous 
red  and  gold  turban. 

‘‘I’m  going  to  bed.  Boy,  and  so  you  bad  better  shut  u[> 
all  round.  Call  me  for  Muster  at  six.” 

■‘‘Vorv  good,  sir.  Good  night,  master.” 

Bobbie  disappeared,  and  the  Boy,  yelling  for  the  house- 
coolig,  proceeded  to  watch  him  lock  up,  assisting  ' him  the 
while  with  instructions. 

‘‘Let  not  thy  elephant-like  feet  stamp  so  upon  the  floor, 
dust-like  one!  This  bolt  must  be  more  carofullv  lowered 
than  the  Jast,  thou  son  of  a pig-dog!” — and  so  on. 

On  coming  to  the  office  ho  found  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  ‘‘Ceylon  Weekly  Times”  lying  on  the  desk.  Thinking 
that  Bobbie  had  forgotten  it,  he  gave  it  to  the  house-l)0\ , 
telling  him  to  see  that  the  post-coolie  took  it  when  he  left 
early  the  next  morning. 

‘‘What  would  the  Protector  of  the  Poor  do  without  the 
wretched  services  of  this  slave?”  he  thought  with  pride. 

♦ * -X-  -X  ' -X  -X 

Three  months  later  Bobbie  was  in  his  people's  town- 
house,  enjoying  his  long-expected  leave,  and  feeling  as  if 
he  had  never  been  away,  so  easily  had  he  dro])ped  back 
into  f-ondon  ways. 

Having  managed  to  get  up,  dress,  shave,  and  dispose 
of  breakfast  by  eleven  a.m.,  he  Avas  contentedly  sitting  in  a 
deep  armchair,  his  strenuous  business  of  the  moment  being 
the  smoking  of  his  pipe  and  the  enjoyment  of  a cheerful  fire, 
Avhich  the  coming  of  October  liad  made  AA’elcome. 

A housemaid  came  in  and  handed  him  a telegram. 

‘‘Lady  answering  advertisement  personally.  Meet  you 
Colombo,  Nov.  15th.  Cheerio! — Hughes.” 

Bobbie  stared.  Hughes  was  Robbie’s  substitute,  and  he 
asked  himself  Avhat  the  mischief  he  meant  by  this  cable- 
gram. What  lady,  and  Avhat  adverti.seinent ? fie  couldn't 
meet  any  one  in  Colombo  on  November  15th,  because  he 
Avas  here  in  London,  and  this  AAas  October  26th.  Then 
suddenly  he  began  to  feel  as  if  he  hadn't  eaten  anything 
for  days,  and  a nasty  damp  cold  feeling  ran  down  the  back 
of  his  legs  into  his  toes.  Could  that  ludicrous  advertise- 
ment he  had  amused  himself  by  scribbling  ha\’e  been  reallv 
sent  to  the  paper?  He  made  a rush  for  the  librarv  and 
seized  the  last  copy  of  the  ‘‘Ceylon  Weekly  Times”  that  had 
been  sent  home;  it  was  dated  six  Aveeks  back.  He  turned 
up  the  advertisements.  Yes,  there  it  was  in  all  its  naked- 
ness— “Lonely  Adam”  and  all  the  rest  of  the  piffle! 

What  AA'as  to  be  done?  He  sat  doAvn  to  think  it  out. 
Could  he  ignore  it?  No,  she — his  mind  was  already  paint- 
ing awful  pictures  of  a terrible  “she” — might  raise  Cain, 
and  it  Avould  get  into  the  papers.  He  must  go.  Hang  it 
all,  he  Avould  keep  his  AA'ord  Avhate\'cr  happened ! His 
Avord?  Wait  till  he  caught  whoever  it  Avas  that  posted 
that  letter!  Well,  go  he  must,  and  quickly  too.  To-day 
Avas  Thursday,  so  it  meant  starting  to-morroAv  for  Brindisi 
and  picking  up  the  mail  at  Port  Said.  Cheerful  way  to 
spend  a 'hardly-earned  leaA’e  ! 

-X  -X  -x  « * * 

The  Isis  bustled  up  past  the  Lesseps  monument,  and  before 
many  minutes  Bobbie  was  being  roAved  OA'er  to  the  Avaiting 
Mornea,  whose  searchlight  Avas  already  blinking  ready  for 
the  night  run  through  the  Canal.  He  prayed  that  there 
AA’^ere  no  Ceylon  men  that  kncAv  him  on  board.  There  werg 
not.  He  breathed  more  freely. 
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He  went  bn  deck  and,  getting  a chair,  selected  a spot 
where  there  were  only  a few  others,  and  sat  down  to  think 
in  the  semi-darkness,  without  troubling  to  look  round  him. 
Presently  his  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  some  one  quite 
close  to  him  saying — 

“Would  }mu  mind  moving  your  chair?  It’s  on  the  end 
of  my  skirt,  and — I wmnt  to  stand  up.” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  kicking  over  his  armchair  and 
nearly  upsetting  that  of  the  owner  of  the  skirt. 

“I’m  most  awfully  sorry,”  he  began,  and  then  stopped 
short. 

A tall  girl  in  evening  dress  was  standing  smiling  at  him. 
Now  Bobbie  ought  to  have  said,  “I  must  apologise  for 
being  so  clumsy,  but  in  the  dim  light  I failed  to  see  where 
I was  placing  my  chair.”  She  would  then  have  replied 
that  the  steamer  company  really  ought  to  provide  more 
lights,  on  which  he  w'ould  have  moved  away  murmuring 
more  conventionalities.  But  he  didn’t,  and  so  of  course  she 
couldn’t.  He  simply  continued  to  stare.  To  himself  he 
was  .saying  that  he  had  never  seen  any  one  so  charming 
in  all  his  life. 

Bobbie  was  dimly  aware  that  she  was  saying  that  she 
“trusted  she  had  not  startled  him?”  and  he  “hoped  that 
she  wouldn’t  think  him  rude,  as  his  thoughts  had  been 
far  away.” 

She  laughed  and  sat  down  again,  whereupon  he”  felt 
justified  in  righting  his  chair  and  seating  himself  beside 
Iier.  He  told  her  that  he  had  only  just  come  aboard  after 
having  ru.shed  overland  to  catch  the  boat,  and  she  told  him 
that  this  was  the  first  day  she  had  left  her  cabin,  as  she  had 
lieen  ill  and  tired,  but  felt  much  better  now.  He  also 
informed  her  what  his  name  was,  and  learnt  in  return  that 
hers  was  Valeric— Valerie  St.  Claire. 

“I  suppose,  Mr.  Mackay,  that  you  are  travelling  for 
pleasure  ?” 

“No,  I’m  going  back  to  Ceylon;  I’m  a tea-planter  there, 
and  have  had  to  cut  my  leave  short,  worse  luck,  and  hurry 
back  !” 

“I  am  going  to  Colombo  too,  so  please  tell  me  about  the 
island.  1 am  so  interested  in  it.  Please  try.” 

Bnbific  tried.  He  did  not  find  it  difficult.  Presently,  as 
she  ruse  to  go  below,  he  ventured  to  ask  if  she  would  be 
staying  long  in  Ceylon. 

“W  ll,  I am  not  quite  sure  of  my  plans;  but  from  what 
you  h.a\s'  been  telling  me,  I am  sure  I shall  like  the  countiw. 
I m.a',  h.'ive  to  stay  quite  a long  time,”  was  her  rather 
\'.agt:e  .answer. 

“1  .am  sure  your  friends  w'ill  want  to  keep  you  as  long 
.as  they  c;m,’’  he  suggested. 

She  .smiled  and  said  “Good  night.”  He  watched  her 
mo\e  tnvav. 

“Isn’t  she  ripping?”  he  murmured  breathlessly.  Then 
he.  remembered  November  15th,  and  went  and  looked  for 
his  cabin. 

'I'he  next  morning  at  breakfast,  to  Bobbie’s  huge  delight, 
he  found  they  were  side  by  side.  Miss  St.  Claire  had  not 
been  to  table  before,  and  he  was  a new  passenger. 

“1  feel  horribly  shy  of  all  these  people,”  she  confided  to 
hi)u,  and  he  realised  with  inward  rejoicing  that  she  was 
tr.ivelling  by  herself. 

“Well,  let’s  play  together,  because  I don’t  know  a 
crenture  on  board  eitter,  and  I’d  be  awfully  grateful,” 
Hobble  be.gged. 

.She  laughedj  and  said  she  would  try  him  for  a day  on 
approbation. 

I.ife  on  txifird  the  Mornea  was  dice  that  on  all  passenger 
steamers,  so  he.  and  she  busied  themselves  doing  nothing 
.ill  through  the.  long  pleasant  days  and  soft  warm  evenings. 
Hohbie  never  knew  Tiefore  how  interesting  he  could  be,  and 
Valerie  led  him  on  to  talk  of  himself  and  his  life,  which 
mo-st  men  consider  to  be  the  most  delightful  subject  with 
which  they  can  entertain  a woman. 

At  Aden  they  went  for  a drive  togetlier  to  the  Tanks. 
The  starlc  la,?a  rocks  and  scorching  sun,  the  dusty  road  and 
diibble  of  tvarm  water  in  the  muddy  tanks,  are  not  often 
I'oinyaredi  to  tlK  celestial  region,  but  so  thev  appeared  in 
BoboieN:  eyes.  They  were  together,  and  that  made  the 
(.lifl'erenop. 

Nriturally  tliey  bad  to  find  a quiet  corner  on  deck  to 
watch  the  sunset  as  they  left  Aden  behind,  and  never  were 
the  cliffs  -so  pvirpf^,  or  the.  light  behind  them  so  golden. 
'I'he  early  Eastern  darkness  was  upon  them,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  confidences  followed. 

Bol>6i0  four*d  himself  telling  her  of  his  lonely  life— how 


when  he  stood  in  the  dusk  on  his  veranda  he  longed  for 
some  one  to  love  and  to  live  for,  and  how  strong  the  tempi.a- 
tions  of  the  solitary  life  were.  He  had  kept  himself  clear 
and  straight  by  the  worship  of  an  ideal,  hoping  thai 
when  love  came  to  him  he  would  be  found  worthy  of  it 
but  it  was  hard  sometimes.  .Hhe  put  her  hand  on  his  amj 
and  whispered — 

“Poor,  brave  boy,  you'll  make  some  girl  so  very  happy 
may  she  deserve  it!” 

Before  either  of  them  Itnew  how  it  happened  his  arm 
were  around  her,  and  the  kisses  that  only  come  once  in  ; 
lifetime  were  on  her  lips. 

Suddenly  she  drew  back  and  pushed  him  gently  awa 
from  her.  She  sank  into  a chair,  covered  her  face  with  he 
h.ands,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  brealc. 

“Oh,  Bobbie,  Bobbie,  what  have  J done?  Foigive  me! 
— and  she  sobbed  out  an  incoherent  story— that  she  ha 
run  away  from  home  in  a fit  of  anger,  and  htid  taken 
position  in  Ceylon  before  she  knew  what  she  w;is  doint 
and  that  she  must  never,  net’er  think  of  loving  him.  Sh 
had  only  let  things  drift  between  them  because  she  wante 
to  be  happy  for  a little,  while  she  could,  and  she  was 
wicked,  wiclcecl  girl ! 

Bobbie  felt  that  if  there  was  a miserable  coward  in  tl: 
world  it  was  hintself,  and  he  poured  out  the  whole  t;de  i 
“Lonely  Adam.”  Now  he  wanted  no  one  in  the  world  bi 
her,  and  that,  if  marry  this  unknown  woman  he  must,  si 
.should  only  be  a wife  to  him  in  name.  He  could  on 
plead  that  his  love  for  her  had  made  him  forget  evervthir 
else  for  the  moment.  Pie  hid  his  face  on  her  Icnee  ar 
groaned. 

For  a long  time  they  both  remained  silent.  At  last  1 
felt  her  hand  stroking  his  hair,  and  dared  to  look  up.  SI 
was  bending  over  him  and  smiling  very  gently  throng 
her  half-dried  tears. 

“Valerie,  don’t  smile  at  me  like  that  or  you  will  mal 
me  lose  all  control.” 

“I  was  smiling  to  think  that  we  have  both  been  just  1! 
bad  as  each  other,”  she  answered,  and  then,  “Bobbie,  yd 
must  promise  not  to  come  near  me  again  on  this  Ijoat ; the 
perhaps  we  shall  both  be  ready  for  w'nat’s  before, us  , 
Coloriibo.” 

He  promi.sed  with  a groan,  but  adrled — ' 

“Don’t  you  think  we  might  h.'o-e  one  good-bye  ki,ss?”i! 

“No,  dear,  I don’t  think  so,”  she  s;iid  very  tenderly,  ati 
then  left  him.  || 

On  landing,  Bobbie  w'ent  straight  to  the  Grand  Orient! 
Hotel,  where  he  found  a letter  from  Hughes  telling  hi' 
that  the  lady  would  meet  him  the  next  morning  at  ti 
Galle  Face  Mission,  and  enclosing  a photograph  that  s)i 
had  sent.  He  put  it  into  his  pocket  without  looking  .it  it!! 
he  dare  not ! j 

. The  next  morning  he  presented  himself  at  the  Missio: 
He  felt  that  he  knew  exactly  what  the  condemned  m; 
feels  when  he  is  being  taken  out  of  his  cell  at  dawn.  li 
was  shown  into  a cool  dark  room  looking  out  towarj 


the  sea.  , 

Valerie  St.  Claire  rose  from  a long  chair.  Bobbie  maf 
a bolt  for  the  door,  but  she  had  seen  him. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  Bobbie?”  she  asked  lauglt 
ingly,  and  made  him  sit  down  beside  her. 

“i’m  meeting  ‘her,’  and  she  may  come  at  any  momer| 

I don’t  know  what  you  are  doing  here,  but  do  go  aw  r 
before  she  comes.” 

Vmlerie  did  not  offer  to  move,  but  asked — 

“How  will  you  l:now’  her  when  she  arrives?” 

Bobbie  produced  ;m  envelope  from  his  pocket. 

“I’ve  got  her  photograpli  here,  but  I simply  could!li:i 
look  at  it.” 

She  reached  out  for  it,  and  he  gave  it  up,  and  star 
mi.Sernhlv  out  of  the  window. 


“Bobbie ! ” 


She  was  standing  quite  close  to  him  and  holding  out  t h 
photograph  for  him  to  see.  It  was  a beautiful  girl  ,11 
evening  dress,  and  that  girl  wms  Valerie,  as  he  had  .seen  I’i* 
the  first  evening  at  Port  .Said  ! 1. 

In  one  movement  fie  had  gathered  her  into  his  arn':, 
and  her  head  was  nestling  on  his  slioulder. 

“Oh,  my  darling!”  he  cried.  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  rit 
that  night?” 


“Because  I wanted  to  see  whether  my  boy  was  strovj 
enough  to  keep  his  word,”  she  whis[)ored,  “and  to  km 
whether  he  wanted  me.  for  a wife  only  in  name.” 

Andrew  Speirs.'I 
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CICELY  DELACOMBE. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

i,  Tamils  Uin'.ii,  .1  vvidowiT,  who  keeps  a large  iromnonger’s  sliO]!  In  the  High 
Street,  ami  ha>  ratner  se.iinl.iiiseil  Itiilminsler  hy  hiiyiiig  ''.No.  lb,  '1  ho  Green, '' 
w liero  hithert'.  only  cathedral  clergy  h evo  lived, 
i-  Lt;it.ii  Hudd,  his  only  sern,  who  has  been  eduented  at  a lUiblic  school,  and  is 
cow  at  Gjinbridge. 

i Canon  I >m ,\co.MBf:,  who  livcis  ne\t  decor  to  “.No,  IS,"  ancl  is  .iKo  a widower. 
He  inherited  ,t  cuinfurtablc  incuine  Ironi  his  wife,  but  it  goes  to  bis  daughter  ft 
he  re-niarries. 

t ICCLY  ItrLACci.Min:,  his  only  cl.tu;ht:r,  a riiiL-t,  drcaniy  girl,  very  much  iicg- 
Iceled  by  her  {.ether. 

\ lorr  r Stonenoss,  tiie  dangliter  i f a prosperous  farniev  at  Oulford,  a strikingly 
bc.iutitui  girl. 

I.eigli  licst  makes  acfinainlanec  witli  Cicely  by  elinibing  over  the  high  wall  that 
divides  their  gardens.  Cicely  is  only  cignt,  but  she  never  lorgcis  her  .ulvcnturonH 
{riend,  who,  as  the  “ I ronniongr-r’s  son,”  ir  a torbklJcii  associate  tor  her,  but 
l.eigh,  returning  to  school,  ciniekly  ior.gel-  her. 

\Vhen  he  is  twenty-two.  and  home  on  v.rc.ition  from  Cambridge.  I.eigli  meets 
\ iolet,  and  imnieciiately  f-ills  in  love  with  her  brilliant  beauty.  He  is  a most 

• impetuous  lover,  and  wants  to  see  her  ecery  day. 

Cn.trriiK'  IV. 

ctirbcd  Ihn  iiii)ialionc<‘  tln'  nc.\L  niuniin“  ;incl  did  not 
ktart  for  Dulford  until  the  I'ariv  aftcnittnii.  lie  had  reasoned 
w ith  himself  that,  if  he  aillod  in  the  morninft,  he  might  have 
to  curtail  his  visit  by  reason  of  the  farmer’s  midday  dinner. 
It  was  hot,  and  Bligli  was  tired  when  he  came  in  to  lunch — 
tired  and  rather  dispirited.  Leigh  guessed  that  on  mornings 
like  these  his  father  hated  ihc  shop  as  much  as  he  would 
have  clone. 

“.\nother  ten  days  and  we  shall  be  off,”  Bligh  said  as  he 
sat  drrwn. 

! -Another  ten  days  only  ! I.eigli 's  hc:irt  sank  as  he  realised 
he  must  leave  A'iolet  in  ton  tlays.  hive  days  ago  he  was 
wnndcring  how  he  should  get  through  tlic  days  at 
Diilminstcr. 

“So  soon  as  that?” 

There  was  tlisappointment  in  his  voice,  and  Bligh  looked 
''P- 

“You  don’t  seem  eager  to  go?’’  he  said.  “\ou  don’t  feel 
the  lime  hang  heavy  on  your  hands?” 

“Sometimes,  a little,  but  T think  1 am  really  tired,  father; 
so  that  a quiet  place  suits  me  for  once.” 

Bligh  smiled. 

' “It  certainly  is  not  like  you  to  like  any  place  for  long,” 
hr  said.  “I  confi'ss  lo  being  tired  tixj  1 think  1 shall  write 
for  our  tickols  to-night  after  wc  have  made  tip  our  minds 
whore  wo  shall  go.  "T  have  not  been  to  Norway  for  many 
soars.’' 

Leigh  looked  up. 

“1  did  not  know  \ou  had  over  boon  beforo,  fatlier,”  he 
said. 

“I  svciit  the  soar  after  my  marritige,  witli  \our  niotiier,” 
replied  Bligh  ge-nlly. 

“Ditl  son?  How  slrange!  Why  ha\e  you  never  told  me 
about  it  or  abtiut  her,  falircr?” 

James  Bligh  hesiialul  a moiiK'iit. 

“ Ihcic  arc  sonu;  ihings  that  hurt  me  to  spi'ak  about,'’  he 
s.'iid  at  last,  “and,  as  I am  a toward  about  pain,  1 do  not 
speak. ” 

I.oigh  understood  liini  perfectly. 

“A’es,”  be  aiiNWorod,  “but  still  there  are  some  things  1 
ought  to  know,  father.” 

Bligh  frowned. 

“1  suppose  you  ougiil,  my  hoy,”  h<'  saiti,  and  siglK'd. 

“It  is  foolish  not  to  know,”  Leigh  went  on.  “I've  oflen 
Wanted  to  six-.ik  to  \ ou  ahotiL  it,  hut  ( ha\  c never  tlone  so.  I 
suppose  f guessed  it  woukl  hurt  vou.” 

“What  kind  of  things?” 

“I  want  to  know  where  you  were  horn,  w hat  your  people 
were,  -where  you  went  to  school— all  about  you— where  you 

• met  mv  mother.  I gather  somehow  — I do  not  know  whv, 
except  from  her  lecture-  -that  she  was  a lady.” 

“She  was  a lady;  and  as  for  me,  my  father  was  a school- 
master  in  a district  on  Iht;  border  line  between  England  and 
.SeNitland — a coal  and  iron  district.  1 went  to  school  in  the 
: x i I bigo  school-  his  school. ” ^ 

“Did  vou,  father?’’  Leigh’s  lovallv  forbade  him  to  put 
, into  words  tho  tlioughts  that  had  often  come  to  him.  “I 
knew  he  was  not  a public,  school  boy.” 

"Yes,”  said  Bligh;  his  dark  eyes  flashed  as  Leigh  had 
seldom  seen  them  flash.  “He  was  a genius,  that  man — I’ve 
never  known  any  one  like  him.  There  are  many  men  famous 
‘ in  England  to-day  who  were  brought  up  in  his  school.” 
fcj,  “But  you — you  were  a failure,”  thought  Leigh.  .Aloud  he 


asked,  “But,  wh.at  made  you  take  up  with  your  present  line 
of  life?  W’haL  made  vou  lake  a shop,  father?” 

“There  were  many  ihings  that  conlributcd  lo  it.  I wanled 
to  be  a journalist,  but  I had  married  early  and  I could  not 
cam  onoLigli.  A'our  mollier  was  alwavs  delicate,  you  know . 
'i'hcn  an  old  aunt  who  hud  married  an  ironmonger  died  and 
left  mc'  her  business.  1 liad  lo  get  money  somehow.’’ 

Again  he  paused,  and  it  .seenK'd  for  a,  monu-nt  as  if  his 
s|)iiit  liad  left  him  for  the  land  of  dreams.  L<  iL;h  wailed  a 
moment  or  so,  then  he  said-- 

“\\  hat  hap|>ened  after  vou  had  the  shop  l<;ft  to  vou?’’ 

“1  had  bei’il  used  tp  coal  and  ii  on  it  was  the  Irade  of  I he 
district.  Felicia  wanted  more  attention,  belter  food,  bellei" 
everything.  I llirew  up  joui'nalism  and  settled  down  to 
business.  Bui  she  was  always  ikdicafe  anil  Ihe  air  of  Ih'- 
north  was  loo  bli'ak'  lor  her.  .Slie  w'as  never  really  well  afli  r 
you  weic  boi'n,  ;ind  when  vdu  were  belween  six  and  seven 
she  failed,  an<)  I resolvi'd  once  moi'e  to  take  a decisive  st<  |i. 

1 sold  my  Inisiness  in  the  north  and  came  south.  I he.nd 
that  this  plan'  was  going  and  hroughi  her  down  hero.  Bui 
il  was  too  lale-1  lost  her  a niunth  after  we  rcaihcd 
Uuhninslor.” 

His  words  were  simply  ehosen,  but  his  story  was  direcl, 
and,  as  he  told  it,  it  filled  i.e-igh  with  a great  rompasNion. 
1'iven  a few  davs  ago  he  would  have  not  felt  such  svmpathv 
for  the  bereaved  husband,  but  to-day  he  knew  he  could  enter 
into  his  feelings. 

“1  scarcely  remember  ]-ier,”  he  said  verv  gcnllv  . 

“No,  she  suffered  so  much  ])ain,  and  she.  tliought  it  was 
not  good  for  you  to  be  with  her  much,  so  she  denied  hi'i  self 
tlie  sight  of  v on.  T tell  you,  Leigh,  there  never  was  such  an 
unselfish  woman  in  tlic  whole  world.  But  let  us  talk  of 
otlicr  things.  Fven  now  1 can’t  speak  of  it  without  feeling 
the  misery  and  desolation  that  was  my  lot  when  I realised 
I that  I must  los<!  her.” 

I “Won’t  you  hate  going  lo  Norway?’’ 

“No,  I wanl-  lo,  now  that  I have  v'ou  with  me- a man  a 
J man  who  ran  svngjathise  with  me,  I I'alher  want  lo  go 
over  the  old  gi-ound.  It  w ill  be  a pilgrimage  of  rcinenibranee. 

1 could  not  liavo  gone  alone,  but  with  you  it  is  different.  I 
am  glad  too  lliat  vou  asked  me  to-dav.  I liave  iioslponcd 
talking  to  v'on  for  so  many  vears,  but  1 wanted  to  knuvv.  i 
ihink'  now  it  will  be  easier  for  me  lo  arrange  the  tour.  I 
had  thought  of  not  going  lo  tho  old  places,  hut  now  I want 
to.  ” 

He  I'ose  from  tile  lahle,  nodded,  ;ind  presenllv  Leigli  saw 
him  walking  out  of  the' gate,  his  spare  figure  in  his  rough 
short  coat  and  his  soft  hat  having  an  odd  look  of  relinemeni . 

Leigh  ran  upstjiirs  three  steps  at  a time.  He  looked  out 
of  the  landing  window.  By  this  lime  the  trees  shut  out  ail 
view  of  the  Canon’s  garden.  1 f he  had  caught  a glimmer  of 
llic  white  statues  under  the  trees  he  might  have  thought  of 
Cicely,  but  he  did  not.  Cicely  lu'rsclf  h<‘  had  seen  in  church. 
She  seemed  to  him  a child — a “flapper”  in  the  vulgar  slang 
of  the  day — with  two  fightiv -plaited  ropes'  of  hair.  He  had 
not  seen  much  of  her  for  some  years  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  remember  her  features  even,  when  she  was  not  sitting 
opposite  to  him  in  the  cathedral.  Ho  knew  there  was 
nothing  striking-looking  about  her,  or  she  w'oitld  have 
arrested  his  attention. 

But  Violet!  'flic  colour  flushed  his  cheeks  as  he  lingered 
tie  after  tic,  wondering  which  she  would  like.  He  had  never 
taken  mneli  trouble  over  his  toilet.  His  tailor  cut  well,  and 
he  liked  half  tones  for  his  suits,  but  he  never  gave  way  to 
flaming  sorks  and  tics  such  as  tlie  youth  of  the  universities 
I used  lo  wear  in  those  liappy  days  before  they  c.xchanged 
, artistic  tints  for  the  sober  uniform  of  war. 

He  was'  dressed  at  last  and  shocked  to  find  how  long  he 
had  been.  Should  ho  put  a flower  in  his  buttonhole? 
Perhaps,  if  he  did  not,  she  would  give  him  one.  When  he 
first  got  out  he  walked  very  quickly  until  he  found  that  he 
was  getting  hot  and  jjerspiring,  and  then  he  met  one 
his  father’s  carts  and  hailed  it  i.o  lake  him  live  miles  along 
Ihc  road.  It  might  be  inglorious  to  arrive  in  an  iron- 
moriger’s  eart,  but  it  shortened  tlie  dislanee  considerably, 
and  it  was  not  more  than  half-past  Ihrce  when  he  reached 
.Stuicross’s  farm. 

The  farm  was  a substantial  gray  stone  building  with  a 
small  garden  in  front,  an  orchard  at  one  side,  and  the  farm, 
! buildings  in  the  rear.  On  the  other  side  there  was  a laurel 
hedge  high  enough  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  farm  build- 
! ings  and  a lawn-  There  were  roses  too  climbing  over  what 
I was  evidently  meant  for  a pergolu.  There  were  signs  every- 
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where  that  some  one  had  taken  pains  with  this  gardeji, 
which  was  only  separated  from  the  fields  by  a hawthorn 
hedge.  In  the  meadows  beyond,  the  cows  grazed  peacefully 
and  a little  brook  meandered  lazily. 

It  looked  ideally  peaceful  this  afternoon— the  very  place 
where  a voung  man  might  find  the  woman  he  loved.  There 
was  no  sound  to  be  heard  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  the  hay.  Ideal  weather  for  haymaking,  folk  were 
sa\ing  to  each  other  when  they  met  on  the  road.  Also 
it  was  ideal  weather  for  love-making,  but  one  does  not  say 
that  aloud. 

The  servant  was  not  as  immaculate  as  the  one  who  pre- 
sided over  No.  j8,  The  Green,  and  she  seemed  a little 
sui-])rised  when  Leigh  asked  for  “Miss  Sturcross.” 

“.She  may  be  in  the  garden,”  she  said,  but  made  no  move 
to  find  her. 

“Which  way  is  the  garden?”  asked  Leigh,  who  would 
have  broken  down  the  hedge  that  cut  off  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  froiii  the  world  in  order  to  find  Violet. 

'I'he  niaid  grinned  and  pointed  with  a very  red  hand. 

“Through  that  hedge,”  she  said. 

.An  archway  had  been  cut  in  the  thick  laurel  hedge  so  that 
Leigh  saw  Violet  again  as  in  a green  frame.  She  was 
sitting  by  the  side  of  a little  table  with  a flimsy  piece  of 
sewing  in  her  hand.  She  wore  a white  dress,  with  a trans- 
parent shirt  of  white  muslin.  Her  round  white  throat  was 
bare. 

She  heard  his  step  and  put  down  her  work  to  go  towards 
him. 

“Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you!”  she  cried  in 
an  artificial  high  voice. 

But  then  it  was  she  who  was  speaking  and  Leigh  did 
not  trouble  about  anything  else. 

‘G\  ho  would  not  have  thought  of  seeing  me  here,  when 
vou  had  given  me  pcrmis.sion  to  call?” 

“But  i never  dreamt  you  would  come — all  that  way  in 
the  heat ! ” 

“How  could  you  dream  I should  stop  way?”  he  asked 

passionalcl  V. 

\ iolot  smiled.  She  was  not  accustomed  to  such  im- 
petuosit\ . I'here  \verc  many  young  men  tvho  paid  her 
atlention,  but  they  were  of  the  more  bucolic  type.  Violet’s 
good  looks  were  known  and  appreciated,  and  she  was  the 
f>nlv  child  of  a tolerably  prosperous  farmer  wdio  fanned  his 
own  land. 

“1  am  afraid  you  arc  a sad  flatterer,”  she  said.  “You 
want  to  m.ike  me  think  you  could  not  get  on  without  me.” 

“I  could  not  now,”  he  rei>lied  bluntly.  “I  have  never 
seen  any  one  in  the  least  like  you  ever — and  I have  been 
living  in  the  world,  not  only  Dulminster.” 

“Bui  there  must  be  scores  of  girls  prettier  than  I am  at 
Cambridge,”  said  Violet. 

“ff  there  are,  I have  never  met  them,”  cried  Leigh. 

“You  are  a flatterer.” 

The  afternoon  wore  on — a delicious  afternoon  of  coquetry 
:m  the  one  side  and  of  desperate  earnestness  on  the  other. 
For  Violet  Sturcross  never  had  the  least  intention  of  doing 
anything  but  flirt  with  “Young  Mr.  Bligh,”  the  iron- 
monger’s son.  If  he  had  been  a man  of  property,  if  he  had 
had  the  remotest  chance  of  inheriting  a title,  it  would  have 
been  different.  She  wmuld  have  put  up  with  his  childish- 
ness, his  queer  ideas,  for  to  her  his  ideals  were  queer.  But 
he  was  only  the  ironmonger’s  son,  and  Violet  was  too 
ignorant  to  see  any  difference  in  his  social  position  and  her 
owm.  Naturally  she  did  not  see  herself  as  hopelessly  vulgar. 

'That  afternoon  she  led  him  on,  fooling  him  to  the  top  of 
his  bent.  It  was  small  wonder  that  Leigh  thought  he  had 
made  an  impression  on  her.  She  gave  him  tea  in  the 
gaiden.  It  appeared  that  there  was  no  Mrs.  .Sturcross — 
she  had  died  some  seven  years  ago — there  was  a person 
whom  Violet  called  rather  grandly  “Our  housekeeper,” 
who  rcallv  had  the  management  of  the  whole  place.  Violet 
i.^  isted  that  her  own  part  should  be  purely  ornamental. 

She  made  herself  out  to  be  very  fine  indeed,  talking  of 
“the  hunting  ' in  the  winter  months.  It  was  true  as  far  as 
it  went — she  did  ride  to  hounds,  but  they  were  a pack  of 
small  account,  and  the  members  were  mostly  farmers. 
Still,  it  sounded  well,  and  she  lost  no  opportunity  of  show- 
ing Leigh  what  a great  lady  she  was. 

Except  when  he  made  love  to  her,  she  did  all  the  talking. 
It  escaped  Leigh’s  notice  that  there  was  not  a single  subject 
in  which  he  was  interested,  about  which  she  cared  to  talk. 
Even  her  drawing-room  into  which  she  took  him  did  not 


strike  him  as  vulgar,  although  she  had  done  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  do  to  vulgarise  a beautiful  old  room.  She  took 
him  in,  ostensibly  to  sing  to  him,  and  he  did  not  resent  the 
tawdriness  of  her  performance. 

He  stood  up  b\^  her,  not  hearing  very  much  of  what  she 
was  singing,  only  conscious  of  her  beauty  and  the  white- 
ness of  her  round  throat  and  the  gold  of  her  hair,  and  when 
she  looked  up  at  him  as  she  finished  a love  song,  he  sud- 
denly bent  down  and  kissed  her.  ^Vhen  he  had  done  so, 
he  was  overcome  with  horror  at  his  owm  daring.  He 
expected  her  to  rise  from  the  piano  and  order  him  out  of  the 
room,  but  she  merely  smiled  at  him  and  said,  “For  shame, 

Mr.  Bligh!”  It  was  easy  to  .see  that  she  was  not  offended. 

Leigh  was  a novice  in  all  these  things ; he  had  ne\or 
kissed  a girl  before,  and  he  thought  as  much  of  a kiss  as 
did  the  heroines  of  those  novels,  whom  Violet  despised  so 
much.  He  thought  naturally  that  she  must  have  some 
feeling  for  him,  if  she  did  not  resent  this. 

He  felt  encouraged  and  resolved  that  he  w'ould  kiss  her  on 
the  lips  before  he  left  her  that  afternoon.  It  w'as  nearly 
evening  when  he  did  leave  her,  finding  to  his  horror  that  he 
would  be  nearly  an  hour  late  for  his  father’.s  dinner.  Just 
as  he  w as  leaving,  she  asked  him  to  come  to  tennis  the  next 
afternoon' — “to  meet  some  of  my  friends.” 

Leigh  was  not  in  the  mood  to  meet  any  one  but  Violet. 
Nevertheless  he  could  not  deny  himself  the  joy  of  seeing 
her  again,  even  if  it  were  to  be  mitigated  by  the  presence  of 
other  people,  so  he  promised  that  readily. 

She  let  him  out  by  a back  gate  and  showed  him  how  he 
could  make  his  return  journey  shorter  by  going  through 
the  fields,  and  when  she  had  given  him  her  hand,  she  let  it 
lie  in  his  for  a moment  or  so.  He  meant  to  kiss  her  then, 
but  did  not  dare,  so  he  stood  stupidly  holding  her  hand  and 
looking  into  her  eyes  and  then  he  said  suddenly  “May  I?” 
and  kissed  her. 

He  felt  her  lips  returning  his  kiss,  and  for  the  moment 
the  sen.sation  was  so  wonderful  that  he  could  not  think  of 
anything  else,  could  do  nothing  but  stand  there  wdth  his 
heart  in  his  e\es.  The  look  on  his  face  abashed,  even  her, 
so  that  it  was  with  a little  embarrassment  that  she  said — 

“You  really  must  go  now,  Mr.  Bligh.” 

“Leigh,”  he  said. 

“Leigh,  if  }ou  like,”  she  answered  with  her  usual  laugh. 
This  troubling  about  Christian  names  was  all  of  a piece 
with  the  nonsense  ;ibout  being  kissed. 

“Of  course  I like,”  he  said,  and  then  he  tore  himself 
away. 

Fie  was  over  an  hour  late  for  dinner  and  full  of  apologic.s 
to  his  father  for  having  kept  him  waiting.  Bligh  said 
nothing,  but  he  saw  that  the  lad  was  hot  and  tired  and 
pensive.  He  drew  his  own  conclusions,  but  there  had  been 
nothing  whatever  to  guide  him  in  the  right  direction.  Fie 
wmuld  not  question  him ; he  saw  that  the  boy  was  not  him- 
self, but  that  did  not  matter  as  long  as  he  was  happy. 

“He  has  been  love-making,  the  young  rogue,”  he  thought, 
and  then  he  wondered  who  on  earth  it  could  be.  He 
attributed  to  Lei^  his  own  refinement,  and  he  was  not 
wrong,  for  Leigh  was  fastidious.  But  the  father  could  not 
guess  that  the  love  of  novelty,  of  adventure,  had  given  zest 
to  this  affair  and  had  enhanced  the  beauty  of  a good-looking  I 
girl,  so  that  Leigh  was  oblivious  of  much  which  would  ■ 
have  shocked  him  when  he  was  sane — for  a boy  of  twenty- 
twm,  in  love  for  the  first  time,  cannot  be  considered  quite  ! 
sane. 

Chapter  V. 

Leigh  sallied  out  in  immaculate  flannels  and  his  college 
blazer  to  play  tennis  the  next  day.  Th^man  who  had 
given  him  a lift  on  the  previous  day  had  told  him  that  he 
had  a daily  round  to  make  which  included  Dulford,  and 
that  he  would  be  going  that  way  again  the  next  day. 

Leigh  waited  for  him  at  the  cross-roads,  but  got  out  before 
he  reached  Dulford — he  did  not  wish  Dulminster  to  know 
that  he  was  “courting.”  He  hoped  too  that  he  should  have 
.some  time  alone  with  Violet  before  the  others  came,  in 
which  hope  he  w5fe  not  disappointed.  He  found  Violet 
trying  to  whiten  the  lines  on  the  tennis-court  and  precipi- 
tated himself  into  the  work  with  ardour.  To  do  anything 
with  her  was  delightful. 

He  had  wondered  whether  she  would  show  any  embarrass- 
ment when  he  greeted  her,  but  she  shook  hands  without  i 
betraying  any  feeling  whatever — so  callously  in  fact  that  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  he  had  never  kissed  her.  She  spoke  to 
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him  alidul  i nininnn|>l<icrv,  nnistl\  ahoul  llic  youiif*  men  whu 
u ero  fOniiu:^  lu  jila\.  I la-ro  wav  Ui  he  no  oIIkt  j;''’!- 
“I  prolrr  plax'me;  wiili  men."  she  vaid. 

When  llie  men  eann-  l.oi,oh  1uun<l  that  they  wen’  holh 
MjLin^  farmeiv  uf  i|ie  cliviriel  hii;  men.  rather  heefy  in 
appetii'anee,  wlm  rlialled  \ iolet  as  if  vlie  liad  been  an 
nidinaiw  Cfirl.  Slranoe  Icj  .va^  , \ iolet  veemed  to  like  it. 
l.eieh  tell  ;i  doll  reveniment  towards  them  for  aetinij  in 
vueii  a wa\'  as  to  ilraw  out  this  mannei"  in  her.  lie  lesolved 
that  ni'\('r  would  he  allow  \'iolec  when  she  was  his  wile  to 
ha\e  an\  lhine  to  do  with  men  of  this  class.  Hut  the  roung 
men,  hein.t>  both  \eomen  farmers’,  thought  themselves  vastly 
superior  to  Leioh. 

I.eij4h  ijla\ed  tennis  well,  hut  he  was  no  match  for  the 
('ther  two.  When  he  pla\ed  with  Violet  he  was  always 
beaten,  and  when  she  pla\ed  with  (iik;  of  the  others  she 
alwa\s  won.  She  was  a oj|  l w ho  did  not  like  hidno  beaten, 
r\en  at  tennis,  -o  she  pla\ed  with  the  other  men,  and  Lci^h 
r.pc;ed  at  tindin;^  himseti  ihns  at  a disadx  antat;c. 

Tliere  was  ;m  interlude  for  tea,  in  which  he  did  not  stiiiie. 
lie.  was  quiet  and-  wished  himself  away.  He  could  nut 
hr'ar  to  see  N’iolei  with  th('  other  men.  Ho,  h.ated  the  way  in 
wtiich  the\-  took  their  cups  of  tea  from  her  hamls— the 
(lumsv  compliments  they  paid  her. 

riie\’  left  befori:  he  did,  leaving  him  for  the  time  master 
<if  the  Held.  He  threw  himself  on  the  lawm  at  her  feet, 
])luckcd  at  one  of  the  long  blades  of  grass  in  the  hedge,  and 
b<'gan  ehewing  if.  She  la\'  back  in  her  chair,  enjoying  the 
silmitioii.  Siic  thought  he  was  consumed  with  jealousy. 
,slie  did  not  reali.se  that  jealousy  only  played  a i)art  in  his 
Miffering,'. 

“Wliat's  the  matter,  Leigh?'’  slie  asked  lightly. 
•‘Nothing— 1 moan  cvervtliing  ! ” 

“Whieli  is  it?  lAaTv  thing  or  nothing?” 

I le  sat  up  ;iiid  Iool«'d  ;it  her. 

" tA-erx  tliiiig,”  he  said. 

‘•\\'hal  docs  tliat  mean  oxaetly?”  she  asked,  Lending 
di>wn  towards  him  a little. 

lie  raised  himself  to  his  knees  and  put  his  hands  on  her 
’•‘I’- 

“It  means  that  T love  you,  \ iolet!” 

“What  nonsense!”  .She  laughed.  “How  could  you,  so 
soon  ?’ 

“It  is  not  soon  I loved  you  the  first  moment  1 saw  \ou 
sitting  on  the  stile.’’ 

“How  many  da\s  ago?’’ 

“One  doesn’t  count  these  things  b\'  days.  \'iolet,  do  you 
care  at  all  for  me?” 

“Of  course  1 do.” 

“fn  the  same  wa\'  as  If- love  you?” 

“Oh,”  she  .said,  laughing,  “I  don't  rU'h  at  things  like 
\ ou,  vou  know  ! ” 

“ Do  I rush.  I wonder?”  he  asked.  ”1  r.-umut  help 
speaki-ig.  If  I eould_  mal'Ce  you  see  how  1 lialcd  to  see  'uu 
w it!)  those  young  men  ! ” 

“ ^'ou  were'  not  too  aini.dile  T saw  that  ! ’ 

“How  could  I he  men  lil<c  those!” 

“What  is  wn.mg  with  them?'’  sin;  a'-l<ed  a Irif!--  angrily. 
“They  ai'e  awkward  louts,’’  he  answered.  “ 1 he\  daied 

to  eh, lit  > uu 

“Wh\  should  tliey  not?” 

“Oh,  of  course  if  you  do  not  mind  ” 

“They  said  nothing  that  any  one  ('lailtl  lind  f;mU  with. 
T know  thc\-  have  not  been  to  a public  school,  nor  to  a 
university.  Thc\-  don't  wear  coats-of-arms  on  their  jackets 
■ — 1 saw  them  laughing  at  yours.” 

His  lips  curler]. 

“It  is  their  ignorance  In  not  know  ing  w liat  a college 
bla/Ser  is.” 

“Perhaps,”  she  said  good-humouredly.  “Hut  \ou  must 
remember  that  the  world  is  made  up  of  all  sorts.” 

“Do  you  like  lliat  sort?” 

“1  can  get  <'dong  with  them.  I don’t  sav  that  I should 
marry  one  of  that  sort.’’ 

“Then  why  have  them  here?” 

“I  have  known  them  ever  since  I was  .so  Idgh.  Tt  wajuk! 
he  silly  if  I did  not.  Besides,  I can't  live  like  a cloistered 
nun.” 

“Oh,  no!”  he  said  quickly.  “You  must  come  out  into  the 
world.  You  must  be  seen.  Beauty  like  this. should  not  he 
kept  from  others,  but  those  men—” 

“They  are  all  right,”  .she  assured  him.  “They  are  not 
like  \ou.” 


i That  was  what  he  had  wanted  to  hear, 
i “You  would  not  let  them  kiss  you?”  he  ask<-d  sh\l\. 

“Of  course  not,”  sho  answered,  although  both  had  dune 

[ -•'O- 

' “I  knew  you  would  not,”  he  said,  w-ilh  a sigh  of  nlief. 
“Kiss  me  once  before  I go,  Violet!” 

She  bent  over  and  kis.scd  him.  She  rather  liked  the,  boy. 
Compared  to  her,  he  -was  almost  a child,  although  she  was 
only  a few'  months  older  than  he,  hut  then  she  had  been 
flirting  with  men  almost  from  childhot-)d.  She  wished  for 
the  moment  that  he  was  a few  years  older,  that  he  had  made 
a position,  that  he  was  not  “Young  Mr.  Bligh,”  of  the 
High  Street.  He  looked  so  handsome.  There  was  not  a 
trace  of  passion  in  her  kiss,  but  (hen  she  was  not  a 
passionate  woman,  only  a calculating  one. 

He  rose  from  his  knees  like  a knight  who  has  just  received 
the  accolade,  and  then  he  said-  - 

“I  must  go  now,  Violet.  I was  over  an  hour  late  for 
dinner  yesterday.” 

.She  laughed. 

“1  guess  you  got  a wigging,”  she  said. 

I He  frowned — this  did  jar. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  he  said, 

“ i he  old  gentleman  must  have  been  angry.” 

; “He  is  not  old,”  said  Leigh,  “and  he  is  never  angry.  He 
I is-  not  that  sort,  you  know.” 
i “Did  he  know  where  you  had  been?” 

! “No,  of  course  not.  He  never  asks  questions.  I don’t 
; think  you  quite  understand  the  sort  of  man  my  fallier  is. 

I He  is  a gentleman,  although  he  does  keep  an  ironmonger's 
shop.” 

“Like  vou?”  she  asked  good-hnniourcdly. 

thousand- times  better  than  I!”  he  cried  loyally. 

I “How  fond  }ou  do  get  of  people!’’  .she  said. 

I “I'd  be  a rur  if  I were  not  fond  of  him.  He  is  the  best 
I friend  a man  ever  had.” 

“Why  don't  yon  tell  him  w'he.re  you  go  then?” 

“I  shall  when  I’ve  .something  else  to  tell  him,”  he  said, 
and  giive  her  hand  a quick  pressure  and  was  gone. 

HoWas  not  late  for  dinner  that  day,  but  Bligh  had  learned 
from  the  carman,  wdiom  he  met  as  he  was  taking  his  horses 
round  to  the  siables,  that  he  had  given  Leigh  a lift. 

I “He  was  going  on  to  Dulford  to  play  tennis  with  young 
Miss  at  .Sturcross  farm,  I think,”  said  the  carman. 

I •‘Young  Miss  at  Sturcross?”  asked  James  Bligh  vaguely. 
“Yes,  don’t  vou  know  her,  sir?  A fine-looking  piece  of 
goods — old  Sturcross’s  only  daughter.  She  will  have  a bit 
of  money  too.” 

So  that  was  it  ! Bligh  went  across  to  “No.  t8,”  more 
disturbed  than  he  had  been  for  a long  time.  Leigh  and  a 
farnier’s  daughter — a girl  whom  a eiirman  could  describe 
as  “a  line-looking  piece  of  goods  ! ” It  had  never  occurred  tc» 
I him  that  Leigli  witli  liis  natural  refinement  rould  be 
j attracted  by  any  one  -wdio  was  not  a lady.  When  Leigh’s 
mother  ha<i  broken  down  the  Iwundary  wall  that  had 
I divided  her  from  the  man  she.  married  she  had,  James 
; thought,  made  her  son  free  of  her  own  enclosure.  And  now 
he  was  wilfully  seeking  to  get  outside. 

! rtut  he  would  not  take  any  action.  After  all,  both  man 
and  woman  must  please  themselves  in  their  marriage.  Mary 
Leigh  liad  pleased  herself,  and  hc-r  people  had  cast  her  out, 
but  still  she  had  never  regretted  it.  Young  Leigh,  her  son, 
must  please  himsedf  too.  James  Bligh  resolved  that  he 
would  invite  his  son’s  confidence. 

Leigh  came  back  looking  so  radiantly  happy  and  young,  sso 
' handsome,  that  Bligh  felt  a reluctance  to  say  anything  that; 

! could  break  into  this  happiness,  but  still  bethought  it  would 
: be  foolish  not  to  speak. 

I “.Slocomb  tells  me  that  he  gave  you  a lift  on  the  road 
' to-day,”  he  said,  as  they  were  sitting  opposite  to  each  other 
at  the  table. 

Leigh  blushed. 

“Yes,  he  did,”  he  said. 

‘AVhy  don’t  you  ride  over?”  asked  Bligh.  “Manning 
I alwa\  s keeps  a decent  saddle-horse  if  you  should  want  it  at 
any  rime.  You  know,  I run  an  account  there.” 

“You  are  a great  deal  too  good  to  me,  dad,”  Leigh  said. 
Bligh  smiled. 

“I  don’t  see  any  particular  goodness.  As  you  know,  I am 
I sufficiently  well-to-do.  I don't  see  why  my  only  son  should 
be  dependent  on  one  of  my  carts  to  give  hint  a lift  to  ITis 
destination.  Dulford  is  too  far  to  walk  to — csitecially  if  vou 
^ are  going  to  play  tennis  afterwards!’’ 
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Leigh  ■wondered  how  hig  father  knew.  T.hen  he 
remembered  that  Slocomb  'would  probably  have  added  that 
he  was  in  tennis  clothes. 

“It  is  a long  walk,”  ho  said,  and  then  suddenly,  without 
having  meant  to  do  so,  he  blurted  out  in  his  impetuous 
fashion,  “But  it  is  worth  it!” 

“Is  it,  mv  boy?”  asked  Bligh  kindly,  and  then  he  added, 
idmost  shyly,  “It  sounds  as  if  there  was  a woman  in  the 
case.” 

“It  does—the  most  divine— simply  the  most  wonderful 
woman  in  the  world  ! Father,  you  must  have  seen  her. 
.She  drove  into  Dulminster  the  day  before  yesterday.” 

“You  have  not  told  me  her  name.” 

“Violet  Sturcross.  Her  father  deals  at  the— the  shop.” 
“So  do  must  of  the  farmers  for  many  miles  round.  I 
don’t  remember  having  seen  Miss  Sturcross.  Tell  me  one 
thing,  my  lad — is  this  serious?” 

“Serious?” 

“I  mean  do  you  love  her  and  she  you?” 

“Of  course  I love  her.  If  you  saw  her  you  would  not 
ask  that  question.” 

“And  does  she  love  you?  What  is  her  age?” 

; “She  is  twenty-two — as  I am.  I can’t  tell  whether  she 
loves  me  —she  seems  to  like  me  a little.  Father,  I have 
thought  this  out,  coming  home  to-night.  I cannot  go  to 
Norway  unless  I know  one  w'ay  or  the  other.” 

Bligh  said  nothing  for  a moment  or  two ; then  he  said, 
without  any  trace  of  feeling  in  his  voice — 

“I  see  that  well  enough.  Well,  my  son,  we  can  postpone 
our  trip.” 

“But  that  is  not  fair  to  you,  sir.  You  are  tired — you 
want  a change.” 

The  look  that  James  Bligh  gave  his  son  w'as  a very 
loving  one. 

“It  won’t  hurt  me  to  wait  a week  or  so,”  be  said.  “I 
imagine  vou  are  not  the  sort  to  take  long  about  a thing  like 
this.  You  should  know  in  a week  or  so  whether  Miss 
Sturcross  looks  upon  this  flirtation  in  a serious  light.” 

“It  is  not  a flirtation,  father!” 

“Perhaps  not.  I don’t  know  the  young  lady,  so  cannot 
say.  She  may  also  not  be  willing  to  wait  until  you  have 
finished  your  education.  You  have  still  a good  many  year.s 
before  you  will  be  a wage-earner.” 

Leigh  had  not  thought  of  that,  and  it  appalled  him.  He 
had  thought  of  himself  as  the  son  of  a well-to-do  man  who 
could  marry  when  he  wished. 

“But  would  you  not  continue  my  allowance?”  he  asked. 
“Certainly  I should,  but  it  would  not  be  nearly  enough 
for  you  to  marry  on.  I hold  that  every  man  w'ho  takes  a 
wife  should  be  able  to  support  her,  to  give  her  those 
luxuries  to  which  she  was  accustomed.  You  do  not  imagine 
for  a moment  that,  if  I had  been  able  to  support  a wife  well 
on  journalism,  I should  have  become  an  ironmonger ! My 
father,  although  he  lived  and  died  in  a small  village,  was  a 
man  of  education.  My  mother  had  none,  but  still  there  was 
refinement  in  our  poor  house,  and  Scottish  people,  you 
know,  think  more  of  learning  for  learning’s  sake  than  of 
anything  else.  If  the  need  had  not  been  great,  I should 
probably  still  be  contributing  articles,  which  no  one  seriously- 
wanted,  to  a newspaper.  No,  my  boy,  you  must  wait  to 
marry  until  you  are  in  a position  to  keep  your  wife.” 

He  looked  across  at  Leigh  and  felf  a pang  when  he  saw 
how  the  lad’s  face  had  fallen.  The  look  of  radiant  happiness 
had  gone  and  had  left  him  pale  with  a strained  look  in  his 
eyes.  It  made  the  father’s  heart  ache. 

“I  can  see  you  are  right,  father.” 

“But  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  worry  about.  If  she 
-oaliy  cares  for  you,  if  she  is  really  the  right  sort  of  girl,  she 
will  wait  for  you.  You  are  both  young  and  her  home  is 
comfortable,  I presume?” 

“Yes,  it  is  that.  She  has  a very  good  time,  I should  say.” 
“I'hen  she  can  wait  for  you,  if  she  loves  you.” 
“Meanwhile  other  men  are  sure  to  come  along.” 

“But  that  won’t  matter  if  she  loves  you,”  said  James 
Bligh,  smiling.  “I  know  the  district  pretty  well,  and  I 
don't  know  any  man  in  St  likely  to  pay  Miss  Sturcross 
attention  who  could  be  considered  a serious  rival  to  you. 
You  will,  as  everybody  knows,  have  all  my  money — there 
is  a good  deal  of  it,  Leigh.  A little  consideration  on  the 
part  of  Sturcross  would  show  him  you  would  be  an  excel- 
lent match  for  his  daughter.” 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke — he  knew  the  way  that  marriages 
were  thought  of  in  the  district. 


“What  should  you  advi.se  me  to  do?” 

“I  don't  advise.  I’m  elderly — you  are  young.  Go  your, 
own  way,  my  lad.  I only  w’ant  you  to  be  happy.  Let  us 
take  the  coffee  and  our  smokes  into  the  garden.” 

It  was  a perfect  summer’s  night.  The  garden,  which  con- 
sisted only  of  lawns  and  trees,  looked  full  of  mystery.  There 
was  a table  under  a group  of  trees,  where  James  Bligh 
generally  sat  to  read  when  he  was  alone,  or  to  talk  with  his 
boy  when  he  came  down  from  college.  They  struck  a match 
and  began  to  smoke.  James  broke  the  silence. 

“We  never  hear  a sound  from  next  door,”  he  said. 

“We  never  did.” 

Suddenly  his  adventure  came  back'to  Leigh.  He  told  his 
father  about  it. 

“She  looks  a ni<’e  giil  now,”  said  James  Bligh.  “I  see 
her  sometimes.  She  is  a regular  church-goer— always  out 
■with  a governess,  though.” 

“She  must  be  nearly  seventeen  or  thereabouts,”  said 
Leigh,  making  a rapid  calculation.  “She  seems  rather  a 
colourless  girl.” 

“Lives  a colourless  life,  I should  say.  The  Canon  is 
away  a great  deal.” 

“If  she  is  still  what  she  was,  she  colours  her  own  life,” 
said  Leigh.  “I  believe  she  peopled  the  garden  with  her 
imagination.  ” 

“Did  she?  She  looks  like  that  almost  like  a girl  who 
has  never  wakened  from  a dream.” 

There  came  to  Leigh  a vision  of  Violet  with  her  red,  fi'esh 
mouth,  her  deep  blue  eyes,  her  rose-tinted  face.  Nothing 
dream-like  or  colourless  there — a creature  palpitating  with 
life  and  vitality  ! What  if  she  did  talk  of  his  getting  a 
“wigging?”  One  could  not  expect  her  to  speak  like  a 
dictionary ! That  vision  blotted  out  the  remembrance  of 
the  little  girl  he  had  played  with.  It  had  been  an  adventure, 
but  this,  this  would  be  the  adventure  of  his  life! 

“Father,”  he  said,  “will  you  give  me  a week?  In  a week 
from  now  I ought  to  know  how  I stand  with  Violet.” 

“Take  all  the  time  you  want,  my  boy,”  replied  Bligh 
kindly.  “Remember  it  is  a serious  business  you  are  engaged 
upon.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  take  time,”  said  Leigh  impatiently. 
“These  things  come  to  one  Instinctively.  When  I saw  her 
sitting  on  that  stile,  I said,  ‘My  wife,’  to  myself.  I knew 
at  once  that  there  would  be  no  other.” 

“Yes,”  said  Bligh  gravely. 

Leigh  had  touched  a chord  of  his  memory.  He  had  felt 
like  that  when  he  had  first  seen  Mary  Leigh.  Then  he  rose 
and  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

“Time  for  all  good  people  to  go  to  bed!  Go  and  sleep, 
you  young  rogue!” 

“I  don’t  think  I can.  I don’t  think  I want  to,”  said 
Leigh. 

They  went  into  the  house,  and  Leigh  bade  an  affectionate 
good-night  to  his  father.  He  had  never  given  up  the  childish 
habit  of  kissing  him  on  occasions.  To-night  he  kissed 
him. 

“And  thank  you,  father,”  he  said. 

“For  what?” 

“For  not  laughing  at  me — for  not  telling  me  I was  a 
young  fool — for  realising  so  quickly  that  it  me^ns  ever  so 
much  to  me!”  •' 

“My  boy,  if  it  is  the  real  thing,  it  means  more  than  any 
thing  else,”  said  Bligh. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A VILLANELLE  OF  SUNSET. 


The  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  crimson 
west , 

Beyond  the  placid  waters  of  the 
bay, 

The  weary  birds  fly  homeward  to 
their  nest. 

A rose-flush  lingers  on  the  mountain 
crest, 

The  sheep-bells  tinkle  softly  far 
away. 

The  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  crimson 
west. 

The  sunset  falls  upon  the  sea's  calm 
breast, 

And  dies  in  mingled  hues  of  flame 
and  gray — 

The  weary  birds  fly  homeward  to 
their  nest. 

Now  blossoms  fold  their  fragrant 
leaves  to  rest. 


Till  morning  wakes  them  with  hei 
sunshine  gay — . 

The  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  crimson 
west. 

Earth,  sea,  and  sky  in  glory  brief 
are  dressed. 

To  give  a meet  farewell  to  parting 
day — 

The  weary  birds  fly  homeward  to 
their  nest. 

Come  forth,  sweet  maiden,  that  I 
love  the  best, 

And  listen  to  the  words  I long  to 
say— 

The  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  crimson 
west, 

The  weary  birds  fly  homeward  to 
their  nest. 
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NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  HELBOROUGH  INHERITANCE. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

CORALIK,  I-ADY  HeLBOROUGH. 

Anne  Sutton,  who  becomes  her  companion. 

Alizon  I-krrars,  Anne’s  friend,  who  becomes  secretary  to 

Monsieur  Kalaire,  who  lives  at  “Westview,”  near  Helborough  Hall. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  the  Helborough  family  solicitor,  in  whose  oflice  Anne  and 
Alizon  have  been  working. 

Martin  Stephenson,  his  son,  in  love  with  Alizon. 

Althea  Dt-Nsmore.  Lord  Helborough’s  cousin. 

Minette,  niece  of  Mr.  Blackaller.  M.  Falaire’s  male  secretary.  She  is  a very 
sprightly  and  amusing  inmate  of  “Westview.” 

Pat,  Captain  Helborough,  Lord  Helboiongh’s  cousin,  and  a great  favourite  at 
the  Hall. 

-\Loysius  HELnOROUGH.  anotlier  cousin,  and  the  heir.  He  is  half-Spanish, 
and  as  much  disliked  at  the  Hall  as  Pat  is  liked. 

Morton.  Lady  Helborough’s  maid. 

Corulie  is  now  the  loved  and  admired  wife  of  Lord  Helborough,  and  mistress 
of  the  Hall.  Twenty  years  before  she  had  rnairied  a Captain  Huntley,  only  to 
find  out,  after  the  birth  of  a daughter,  that  the  ceremony  was  a bogus  one.  She 
had  gone  on  the  stage,  leaving  the  baby  with  a friend,  Emily  Marsden.  When 
1/^rd  Helborough  asked  her  to  marrv  him  she  concealed  from  him  the  facts  of  her 
former  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  Emily  Marsden.  in  her  great 
love  for  the  child,  persuaded  her  to  relinquish  all  rights  to  it.  She  then  dis- 
appeared with  the  child. 

VV'hen  Lady  Helborough  asks  her  solicitors  to  find  her  a companion  and  a sec- 
retary for  M.  Falaire,  a wealthy  Frenchman,  who  had  recently  become  their 
neighbour,  he  sends  Anne  and  Alizon,  and  the  two  girls  travel  down  together. 
Anne  is  quickly  made  to  feel  at  home.  Lord  and  Lady  Helborough  get  very  fond 
uf  her,  while  Pat  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  Anne  becomes  awaie 
that  M.  Falaire  has  some  hold  over  Lady  Helborough,  and  she  sees  that  Aloysius 
knows  it  too. 

Chapter  XI. 

“I  suppose  it  will  be  a very  grand  evening.” 

Miss  Densniore  clicked  her  needles  with  a disappro\ing 
clicl<,  and  Anne  let  her  sock  fall  into  her  lap. 

“\ViIl  it?”  she  inquired,  with  girlish  eagerness. 

“Oh,  my  dear,  Aes!  .Some  one  expensive  to  sing,  some 
one  else  to  plav,  equally  costly,  smothers  of  flowers,  every 
dolicaev  in  and  out  of  season  — quite  ridiculous  in  the  country 
and  not  in  the  best  of  taste!” 

“I  should  like  to  see  it,”  Anne  said,  .a  little  wistfully. 

“I  shall  sit  up  till  Corrie  returns,  my  dear,”  Miss  Althea 
replied  hrisklv.  “She  likes  to  tell  me  all  about  everything 
when  she  has  been  out,  and  I like  to  hear,  and  then  I can 
pass  it  all  on  to  you.  And” — with  a series  of  nods — -“there 
w ill  be  quite  a great  deal  to  hear  to-night.  I don’t  believe 
Corrie  wanted  to  go,”  she  continued  musingly.  “1  cannot 
understamJ  her  infatuation  for  Madame  and  Monsieur 
Falaire.  But  she  is  so  good-natured,  and  Madame  w'as  so 
anxious  for  her  to  put  in  an  appearance  to-night ; but  I am 
sure  she  would  rather  have  stayed  at  home.” 

■Anne  said  nothing,  but  she  privately  agreed  'W'ith  Miss 
Althea.  For  the  first  time  since  her  residence  at  the  Hall 
she  understood  what  Miss  Densmore  had  meant  when  she 
.‘^aid  Lady  Helborough  was  “nervy.”  She  had  been  im- 
perious with  Morton,  short  to  .Anne,  and  had  even  snapped 
at  her  husband. 

“Mr.  Helborough  is  joining  them  at  ‘Westview,’  isn’t 
ho?”  Anne  asked. 

Miss  IXmsmore  nodded,  ■with  a tightening  of  her  lips. 
“Miss  Althea,  is  Mr.  Helborough  a cousin  of  Lord  Hol- 
horough?” 

The  clicking  ceased  suddenly ; the  busv  worlcer  leaned 
forward  in  her  chair. 

“My  dear,  did  you  not  know?  Aloysius  is  Peter’s  cousin 
and  his  heir.” 

“His  heir ! ” 

.Anne’.s  voice  expressed  the  utmost  consternation,  and 
■Miss  iX^nsmore  nodded  sadly. 

“.Alas,  yes!  Nothing  can  alter  that.” 

“But — but” — Anne  was  almost  inarticulate — “he  is  so 
different,  so  dreadfully  different!” 

“Ah,  my  dear,”  Miss  Densmore  said  tragicallv,  “it  will 
not  bear  thinking  about.  Oh,  the  sadness  of  it ! That 
both  those  splendid  boys  w^ere  taken  ! ” 

“The  boys?” 

Anne  spoke  timidly,  ahd  the  little  lady  regarded  her  with 
astonishment. 

“Anne,  you  have  been  to  the  picture-'gallery  ? I thought 
Mrs.  Richards  took  you  round  that  day  I was  in  bed?” 
“We  -Started,  and  then  she  was  called  away,”  Anne 
explained,  “so  I stayed  by  myself.” 

“Then  you  do  not  know  whom  some  of  the  portraits 
represent.  But  you  must  have  seen  the  twins?” 

“The  two  b^utiful  bovs?  Oh,  Miss  Althea,  were 
they ” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  the>-  w’ere  Peter’s  and  Corrie’s 


sons,  Michael  and  David  ! 'I'ln'  d<';ir<‘sT,  tlii'  most  beautiful  ! 
It  was  so  cruel  ! ’’ 

“They  died?”  Anne  inquired  in  .an  awestruck  voice. 

“They  were  drowned,  .Anne,  eight  years  ago.  They 
would  have  been  se\enteen  this  winter.  They  were  walk- 
ing with  their  tutor — ah,  how  well  1 remember  it ! Such 
a lovely  day  it  was,  the  whole  place  glittering  with  frost. 
I watched  them  start  from  mv  window;  tlie\  waved  their 
caps  to  me,  and  raced  off  to  look  at  tin-  lake.  .Such  little 
gall;int  figures;  straight  as  darts,  Anne,  and  lika-  Peter,  fair 
and  spl<'ndidly  strong  ! And,  oh  me,  oh  me,  Ihev  never 
c.ame  back  ! Before  Mr.  Brownlow,  their  tutor,  could  stop 
them,  the\-  rushed  on  to  the  lake,  so  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  skating,  and  tlte  ice  broke,  and — and-  ” 

Her  voice  broke;  the  tears  were  falling  from  Miss  Althea’s 
eves,  and  .Aniie  felt  her  own  fill.  Then  Miss  Densmore 
took  her  handkerchief  and  wiped  the  tears  aw’av. 

“Thev  brought  them  home,”  she  said  in  a hushed  voice, 
“and  poor  Mr.  Brownlow — he  went  in  after  them,  and  some 
labourers  were  able  to  get  him  out,  hut  he  died  the  next  dav. 
Oh,  the  horror  of  that  time  !” 

“Poor  Lady  Helborough!  Oh,  the  poor  mother  and 
father!”  Anne’s  voice  shook;  she  bit  her  lip  to  steady  its 
trembling. 

“Coralie  nearly  died,”  Miss  Densmore  said  solemnly.  “I 
think  she  would  have  died  if  it  had  not  been  for  Peter. 
When  they  brought  her  the  new's  she  dropped  like  a stone, 
and  for  weeks  and  weeks  her  life  hung  in  the  balance.  It 
w'as  just  Peter  who  seemed  to  hold  her  here;  day  and  night 
he  scarcely  left  her.  .She  used  to  scream  for  him  in  her 
delirium,  and  I can  hear  his  voice  now,  ‘I  am  here,  mv 
darling,  holding  your  hand.  I am  not  going  to  leave  \x)u.’ 
I think  he  worships  her,  and  she  him.  It  was  the  second 
of  January  when  it  all  happened,  and  it  was  the  first  -week 
in  April  before  she  c.'ime  downstairs,  looking  like  a shadow. 
Oh,  my  dear,  life  is  very  hard  sometimes,  and  it  is  so 
difficidt  to  understand  ! But  then  we  are  only  ‘little  children 
struggling  in  the  dark,’  as  Omar  Khav\am  savs.” 

“And  after” — .Anne  voiced  the  thought  that  W'as  upper- 
most in  her  mind — “after  Lord  Helborough  comes  Mr. 
Aloysius  Helborough!  It  seems  impossible.” 

“Ves.  yldded  to  the  terriljle  sorrow,  the  death  of  their 
sons,  snatched  from  them  in  all  their  beautiful  youth,  there 
w'as  the  crowning  bitterness  that  Aloysius  would  one  day 
reign  where  Michael  or  David  should  have  been.  Aloysius 
of  all  men!” 

“Mr.  Helborough  i.s  very,  very  good-looking,”  Anne 
replied,  giving  wTat  praise  she  could. 

“He  gets  his  beauty  from  his  mother,”  said  Miss  Dens- 
more. “She  was  a Spaniard,  and  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I have  ever  seen.  Aloysius  is  her  image,  but  he 
has  not  her  stupidity.  He  has  brains.  The  more  shame 
that  he  does  not  employ  them  as  he  should ! She  was  the 
stupidest,  the  laziest,  the  vainest,  and  the  most  selfish 
person  I have  ever  met  in  the  wdiole  cour.se  of  my  existence, 
and  so  exquisitely  lovely  that  one  almost  forgave  it,  or  at 
least  the  men  did.  Self,  self,  no  thought  for  any  one  else  ! 
•And  there  her  son  exactly  resembles  her.  I tremble  when 
I think  of  the  old  Hall  with  him  as  Baron.  Well,  ■well, 
Peter  is  hale  and  vigorous  yet.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
1 shall  live  to  see  his  successor  installed.” 

Anne  sat  back,  her  knitting  neglected.  A little  shadow 
had  fallen  over  her  spirits.  It  seemed  that  in  future  to  her 
there  would  always  be  a cloud  over  that  beautiful  old  house, 
the  cloud  cast  by  the  double  tr.ngedy — the  tragedy  of 
the  death  of  Michael  and  David;  the  tragedy  that  when 
Lord  Helborough’s  wise  and  kindly  hands  should  perforce 
be  folded  in  rest  those  other  hands,  so  light,  so  un.stable, 
so  characteristic  of  their  owner  in  their  suggestion  of 
callous  cruelty,  would  take  up  the  reins. 

Miss  Densmore’s  voice  broke  into  her  reverie. 

“.Aloysius  is  what  he  chooses  to  call  a Modernist,”  she 
said  tartly,  “which  in  his  case,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be 
equally  well  expressed  by  the  word  Egoist.  And  unfortu- 
nately he  has  the  means  to  gratify  any  foolish  or  extrava- 
gant whim.  His  mother  was  a widow  when  his  father 
married  her — a very  wealthy  -widow,  and  every  penny  she 
left  to  her  son.” 

“It  seems  so  dreadful  that  he  should  come  after  any  one 
like  Lord  Helborough,”  Anne  said. 

“It  is  dreadful,”  Miss  Densmore  agreed.  “And  no  one 
ever  thought  of  course  that  he  ■would.  It  is  a little  com- 
plicated to  explain  how  it  does  occur.  To  put  it  as  plainl\- 
and  concisely  as  possible,  it  is  like  this.  Peter’s  great 
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-randfathcr  had  two  sons,  Osric  and  Jeremy.  Osric  was 
ih  ■ cider,  antf  had  also  two  sons,  Henry  and  David.  Henry 
had  onh'  one  son,  Peter,  the  present  Baron.  M'ell,  my  dc.ar, 
as  Peter  has  no  child,  we  go  back  to  Peter’s  uncle,  David, 
who  also  had  one  son,  Michael.  He  was  in  the  Guards, 
and  very  wild,  1 fear.  But  he  died  unmarried,  and  so  we 
have  to  go  right  back  again  to  the  descendants  of  the  great- 
-grandfather’s son,  Jereniv,  who  had  one  lising  son,  Edward, 
and  he  was  the  father  of  .\loysius.” 

She  stopped  to  call  “Come  in.”  in  answer  to  a knock,  and 
Captain  Helborough  appeared  in  the  doorwaw 

“Whv,  Pat,  haven’t  you  gone  to  ‘W'estview’ ? Come  in 
and  sit  down.” 

Patrick  drew  up  ,a  chair  and  leaned  forward,  his  hands 
l‘;osel\-  clasped  between  his  knees,  to  smile  at  Miss  Dens- 
iiiure. 

“No,  I shied  at  the  last,  and  Corrie  let  me  off.” 

“As  a matter  of  fact” — Miss  Densmore  shook  a knitting- 
needle  severelv  at  him — “vou  would  not  go,  because  Aloysius 
is  to  be  there.” 

The.  voting  man  laughed,  but  he  did  not  attempt  any 
i!  iiial,  .and  his  cousin  resumed — 

“1  have  been  telling  Miss  .Sutton  about  the  portraits  in 
tin-  gallery.  She  has  never  really  seen  them  proi^erly.” 
Captain  Helborough  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Let  me  show  vou,  Miss  Sutton.  I am  an  excellent 
cicerone.  1 can  tell  you  any  little  history  attached  to  the 
more  interesting  ones.” 

\nne  looked  at  Miss  Althea,  who  nodded  placidly. 

“Go,  dear.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I stay  here.  I am 
rather  tired,  and  looking  at  pictures  is  very  fatiguing.” 
I’atrick  was  dlreadv  holding  the  door  open,  and  Anne 
passed  through.  When  they  were  going  up  the  stairs  he 
put  one  hand  under  her  elbow,  and  Anne  Hushed  ever  so 
faintly. 

“This  is  where  I fir.st  saw  you,  Miss  .Sutton,”  he  said, 
looking  down  into  her  eyes,  “and”— with  a catch  in  his 
\oice — “vou  smiled  just  like  that,  with  one.  dimple  and  a 
lialf.  It — it  haunted  rne.  I could  not  get  it  out  of  my  mind 
for  days.” 

“1  am  sorry,”  Anne  said  meekly,  trying  to  repress  a smile 
that  threatened  to  develop  into  a laugh,  “but  what  a good 
thing  the  last  half  never  appeared!  Vou  might  have  been 
h:tg-ridden  then  for  weeks!” 

“Haunted,  not  hag-ridden!”  he  corrected.  “.And  it 
makes  no  difference.  1 am  still  haunted,  shall  be  always, 
I hoix'.” 

-Again  he  found  it  necessary  to  assist  his  companion,  and 
.\nne  became  silent.  Indeed  the  silence  grew  embarrassing. 
•She  was  glad  when  he  tluew  open  the  door  of  the  picture- 
g.dlery  and  flooded  it  with  light,  each  light  cunningly  con- 
cealed, and  s,o  contrived  that  every  portrait  could  be  seen 
to  the  best  advantage. 

“That  is  the  one  I love!” 

■Anne  stood  in  front  of  Lady  Griselda,  and  the  big  dark 
eves  in  the  little  face  looked  into  Anne’s,  and  the  oddly 
elusive  smile  on  the  lips  seemed  fraught  with  a new 
meaning,  a subtle  sly  under.standing  that  brought  an 
.answering  smile  to  the  living  face  opposite. 

“Isn’t  she  sweet?”  Anne  said,  glancing  up  at  the  man 
bv  her  side. 

“She  is  rather  delicious,”  he  agreed,  “and  it  is  jolly 
clover  the  way  the  chap  who  painted  her  has  caught  her 
smile.” 

From  Griselda  they  passed  to  others.  Patrick  had 
the  history  of  each  at  his  lingers’  ends,  and  at  last  they 
[iaused  Ixfore  the  painting  of  two  little  boys  in  all  the 
bravery  of  white  silk  stockings,  satin,  and  buckled  shoes. 
■Such  gallant  little  figures  they  were,  with  close-cropped 
fair  heads,  and  clear  eyes,  as  like  as  two  peas.  .Anne’s 
eye.s  filled. 

“Oh,  the  beautiful  boysl”  she  whispered. 

“Yes,”  Pat  said  sadly.  “The  finest  little  chaps  in  the 
world ! They  were  six  years  old  when  that  was  painted. 
They  had  acted  as  pages  at  Diana  Morrison's  wedding.” 
.Anne  drew  nearer,  fascinated. 

“It  is  a wonderful  portrait,”  she  said. 

“One  of  Salvib’s  best,”  Patrick  told  her,  “He  was 
awfully  pleased  with  it  himself.  I was  staving  here  then ; 
we  had  such  a ripping  time  together.  Dear  little  Michael 
.and  David  1” 

He  turned  away,  as  if  he  could  not  bear  the  sight,  and 
.Anne  followed  him,  but,  although  it  was  the  last  portrait, 
he  made  no  effort  to  leave  the  frallerv. 


“My  leave  is  up  next  week.  .Miss  Sutton,”  he  s;dd 
nbruptlw 

“Is  it?  1 am  sorry,”  .Anne  tinswcrcd  simpK  . 

“You  arc?”  He  turned  to  her  eagerly.  “W’ill  \uu  miss 
me  a little  when  1 am  gone?” 

“W'h\-,  yes,  yes!”  .\nne  stammered,  a little  frir;hten\‘d 
at  the  look  in  his  ev-?s. 

“f  don't  want  you  to  forget  me,”  be  continued.  “1  w.-mt 
you  to  think  of  me  sometinro,  often,  because  vou  arc-  n<’\'er 
out  of  m\  mind.  Will  \ou-  .Anne?” 

H<'  put  his  hand  for  a moment  within  her  arm,  and  she 
blushed  to  her  e\e,s. 

“A'ou  see,”  he  went  on.  without  waiting  for  a rcfih-,  “I 
arn  so  betistly  |iOor.  But,  \ou  know,  this  is  a time  for 
[iromotion,  if  one  is  not  knocked  out.” 

“Ivnocked  out!”  .Anne’s  voice  sounded  frightened,  and 
the  note  of  fear  was  music,  to  the  other. 

“Would  you  care  if  I was?”  ' 

“Of  course  I should!” — with  a great  attempt  at  ea.se. 
“Don’t  talk  about  such  horrid  things!  .And  1 am  sure  |, 
it  is  time  we  went  back  to  Miss  .Althea.  Thank  vou  so 
much.  Captain  Helborough,  for  showing  me  even  thing  and  i 
telling  rne  so  many  interesting  things.'  I have  'enjoyed  it 
so  much.” 

He  held  the  door  open  for  her,  his  hand  on  tlie  liglit 
switch,  and  she  smiled  up  at  him,  just  as  the  lights  went 
out;  and  Captain  Helborough,  daz/lod  bv  the  lovely  up-.  ' 
turned  face,  bent  down  and  then  pulled  himself  up  w ith  u 
start,  colouring  a deep  red,  thankful  that  his  moment, ary 
madness  had  been  but  momentary. 

ClIAPTEEC  XII. 

“Heavens!  I am  glad  I do  not  have  to  pay  .Monsieur 
Falaire’s  bill  for  lighting!” 

Lady  Helen’s  face  lit  up  with  laughter,  and  her  aunt, 
the  Marchioness  of  Tulborough,  sniffed. 

“Plenty  more  where  that  came  from!”  she  remarked 
acrimoniously. 

There  was  not  “plenty  more”  at  the  Towers,  and  the 
Marchioness  bitterly  re.sented  the  obvious  .signs  of  wealth 
at  “Westview.”  Her  niece  seldom  resented  anything.  .She 
was  one  of  those  happily  constituted  creatures  who 
extracted  the  best  out  of  life. 

The  irreproachable  Benoii  bowed  them  in,  and  handed 
them  on  to  a lesser  light,  who  in  his  turn  passed  them  on 
to  another,  until  they  found  themselves  facing  their  hostess. 

“Shades  of  the  harem  !”  murmured  the  .Marchioness  con- 
temptuouslv.  - , 

Madame  I'alaire,  standing  to  receive  her  guests,  wore  a 
silken  gown,  orange  in  hue,  shot  with  purple,  :i  long  thin 
train  of  the  same  colour  wound  round  her  feet,  which  were 
shod  in  gold-coloured  shoes,  with  extravagantlv  high  heels. 
Her  curling  hair  was  died  a hideous  red,  almo.st  scarlet; 
on  its  coils  a butterfly  poised,  with  jewelled  wings  out- 
spread ready  for  flight.  Round  her  thin  neck  she  wore  a 
chain  of  rubies  reaching  below  her  waist,  d'he  artificialitv  - 
of  her  face  accentuated  its  dreadful  lack  of  flesh ; her 
painted  lips  smiled  mechanically  at  each  fresh  arrival. 

“ ‘A  rag  and  a bone  and  a hank  of  hair’!”  cjuoted  the 
Marchioness  cruelly,  as  she  moved  on,  but  her  niece  said 
nothing.  She  wished  she  had  not  seen  the  tortured  heart 
behind  those  tragic  eyes.  It  momentarily  damped  even 
her  buoyant  spirits.  i 

Beside  Madame  Falaire  stood  her  husband,  the  picture 
of  frank  hospitality,  bending  to  speak  to  Ladv  Helborough. 

As  thev  talked,  they  drifted  slowly  awav  from  the  gav 
stream  of  peofile  until  they  stood  alone  at  the  cxireme  end 
of  the  corridor.  'Llien  her  ladysliip  (irow^  liack.  .Slie  raised 
her  head  and  faced  him,  her  brows  drawn  togeUier,  her 
eyes  darkening. 

“Monsieur  Falaire,”  she  said  in  .a  low  tense  voice,  “if 
you  ever  dare  to  send  me  another  letter  like  vour  last  I 
will” — she  clenched  her  hands  .and  her  face  grew  pale — 

*T  will  toll  my  husb.and.  Rather  .anytlfing  in  the  world 
than  another  gro=s  insult  from  you!” 

“Madame!”  He  spread  out  his  hands.  “I  am  sorry. 

I make  all  the  apologies.  I — whrit  \ ou  c;dl — lose  rnv  liead,  ; 
when  you  say  you  could  not  come  to  the  reception  of  my 
wife.  I beg  vou  will  forgive!” 

He  leaned  tow.ards  her,  and  she  moved  a pace  away,  j 
shrugging  her  shoidders.  The  man’s  eyes  n.arrowed  as  lie 
looked  at  her. 

“Madame,  if  _\ou  will  overlook',  if  you  will  pardon!”  he  J 
said.  ii 
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“My  position  is  hard  enough,  monsieur!’’  she  said  at 
last.  “Do  not  drive  me  too  far.  1 might,  to  use  your 
most  expressive  plirase,  lose  my  head,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences.” 

“It  would  be  a pity” — the  Frenchman  smiled  down  at 
Lady  Helborough,  and  slie  suppressed  a shudder — “to  spoil 
the  happiness  of  vcars  by  a few  unguarded  words.” 

She  stood  silent,  pulling  restlessly  at  her  tan,  then  started 
V ith  a little  rrv  of  alarm. 

“Alovsius ! How  \ou  startled  me!  What  are  \ou  doing 
here?” 

In  her  fear  she  spoke  sharply,  and  Alovsius  raised  his 
r\ebrows  with  a fine  air  of  surprise. 

“1  have  been  admiring  the  gardens  in  the  moonlight  from 
the  end  window.” 

He  waved  his  hand  to  indicate  the  direction,  and  her 
ladyship  nodded,  the  fear  d\ing  out  of  her  eyes. 

“You  are  giving  us  a great  treat  tivnight,  Falaire,” 
.Alovsius  went  on,  with  an  easv  familiarity  that  Monsieur 
evidentlv  found  very  gratif\ing.  “Caroline  b'rskine  is  in 
tine  voice.  Have  vou  heard  her,  Coralie?  No?  Then 
come  along  now.  She  will  be  singing  again  in  a few' 
minutes.” 

He  held  out  his  arm,  and  Lady  Helborough,  without 
another  look  in  the  direction  of  her  host,  laid  the  tijis  of 
her  fingers  on  his  arm,  and  they  made  their  way  to  the 
stair  head. 

The  I'Tenchman  looked  after  them,  his  thick  lips  parted 
in  a cruel  smile. 

“.1  h'l,  la,  miladi!”  he  muttered.  “What  would  you  not 
give  to  break  your  chain?  It  is  to  subdue  a proud  spirit 
like  yours  that  makes  la  joie  de  vivre,  or,  as  your  own  I 
countrymen  would  say,  life  worth  living!” 

Outside  the  door  of  the  music-room.  Lady  Helborough 
found  her  husband  waiting,  and  she  put  her  hands  on  his 
arm,  smiling  up  into  his  face  with  a rather  tremulous  smile. 

“ Take  mo  in,  and  we  will  sit  together,  and  steep  rrur- 
selves  in  music,”  she  said,  .as  the  first  glorious  notes  of 
F.rskine’s  matchless  voice  were  heard. 

'I'hey  ^lipf)ed  in  quietly,  .\loysius  just  behind  them.  .As 
the  song  drew  to  its  perfect  conclusion,  he  left  the  room 
.again,  strcdling  slowlv  along,  .app.arentiv  c.arelessly  indif- 
ferent, in  reidity  missing  nothing  an<l  nobodv.  SuddenK' 
he  quickened  his  j)ace,  and  a little  figure  in  palest  shell  pink 
ran  lightly  and  sw  iftly  up  the  stairs  in  front  of  him.  S<N‘ing 
fh.at  no  one  was  in  sight,  he  bounded  noiselesslv  after  her. 
At  the  tojr  he  caught  her  iq),  .and  laid  his  hand  on  her  .arm. 

“Why,  it’s  little  .Minette!”  he.  said. 

.She  turn<-d  quickly  and  stiKxl  for  a .second,  staring  breath- 
less into  his  face.  Then  the  coK>ur  rose  in  her  cheeks, 
turning  the  fragile  prettiness  into  actual  beauty,  while  the 
pupils  of  her  curious  gray-green  eyes  spread  until  her  eyes 
l(X)ked  almost  black. 

“Minette!”  he  said  again,  then  leaned  forward  and 
gently  put  his  hand  under  her  chin,  turning  her  face  up. 

But  Minette’s  eyes  were  lowered,  the  lashes  flickering, 
till  one  could  fancy  the  heart  beneath  the  filmv  bodice 
quivered  in  unison  with  those  telbt.ale  eyes. 

■‘How  pretty  you  have  grown,  Minette!”  he  said;  and 
she  made  a desperate  effort  to  recover  her  usual  gav  in- 
souciance. 

“I  was  always  pretty”-  with  a quivering  laugh. 

“.Always!”  he  agreed.  “But  not  as  you  are  now^  Come 
and  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about  ever\ thing.” 

He  led  the  way  to  a big  couch,  piling  cushions  at  the 
back  of  his  companion,  pale  green,  amber,  pink. 

“There!  You  look  like  a Kirchner!” 

But  Minette  had  no  more  idea  than  a bird  as  to  what  a 
Kirchner  might  be,  and  Aloysius  smiled. 

“First  of  all,  how  is  uncle  Blackaller?” 

“L'ncle  is  quite  well,”  Minette  replied. 

“.And  how  goes  the  business?”  he  inquired  suddenly. 

Minette  started,  and  the  man  gave  her  a keen  glance. 

“The  business?”  she  interrogated  vaguely.  “What 
business?” 

“Why,  the  business  that  fills  Falaire’s  fat  coffers,”  he 
replied  carelessly. 

“Oh,  that  is  stocks  and  shares!” 

The  reply  was  given  with  lowered  eyes,  and  .Alovsius 
laughed. 

“.And  what  is  Minette  doing  all  the  long  day?  I.earning 
to  be  a great  dancer  and  have  the  world  at  her  clever  little 
feet  ? ” 

The  girl  frowned. 


“You  laugh!”  she  said  angrily.  “It  is  no  easy  thing  to 
be  a dancer.  It  means  hours  and  hours  of  practising  that 
leaves  me  half  dead,  and  still  we  stay  on  here.  Oh,  how^  I 
hate  the  place!” 

She  clenched  her  hands,  her  e}-es  sparkling,  and  .Aloysius 
moved  a little  nearer. 

“Then  why  stay  here,  little  pink  butterfly?  Spread  your 
wings  and  fly  away!” 

“-Ah,  if  1 dared!”  she  breathed,  leaning  forward  from 
her  nest  of  cushions,  a restless  longing  in  her  face. 

“If  you  dared  ! What  nonsense  ! You  are  a wmman 
now,  Minette — a very  lovely  woman.  Why  should  you 
stay  where  you  are  unhappy?  You,  who  were  made  for 
light  and  laughter ! What  is  to  prevent  you  from  leaving 
this  forsaken  place?  There  are  others — Paris,  Florence,  a 
dozen  I could  mention,  where  you  would  be  appreciated. 
Think  of  it ! No  miles  of  hideous  green  fields,  with  nothing 
to  break  the  deadlv  monotonv  but  ;i  cow  or  two ; no  horrible 
stretches  of  dripping  trees;  no  more  hopeless  g.'itherings  of 
all  that  is  most  respectable-  English  m;itrons,  Ivnglish 
maids,  and  fools  of  Englishmen  for  ever  bellowing  of 
country  and  duty  and  honour.  Pah,  -they  make  me  sick  ! 
i Laughter  and  light,  Minette,  flowers  and  fame,  sunlight  for 
j sh.'uiow,  roseate  pink  in  place  of  drab!  Here  you  eat  - 
i there  you  dine ; here  you  stagnate — there  you  move ; here 
in  a word  vou  exist — there,  there  you  live!” 

Like  a bird  fascinated  by  a snake,  she  sat  motionless, 
gazing  into  his  glowing  face,  so  near  to  hers;  then,  with 
a little  shiver,  she  fell  back  among  her  cushions. 

“Falaire  would  not  let  me,”  she  said. 

“Falaire!”  .Aloysius  replied  easily.  “Fal.nire  will  do  as 
I ask  him.  Faiaire” — with  a contemptuous  assurance — 

“knows  what  is  due  to  the  future  Lord  Helborough.  Ah, 
Minette” — witl>  a sudden  change  of  manner — “what  a time 
we  will  have  when  I drop  into  the  large  shoes  of  cousin 
Peter,  the  bovine  English  landowner!  We  will  transform 
that  old  barn ; heave  out  the  ancient  ancestors,  and  have 
the  gallery  filled  from  end  to  end  with  works  from  the 
modern  giants,  those  whom  the  ordinary  blind  ass  has  not 
seen  fit  to  recognise;  burn  the  old  rubbish,  an<l  replace  it 
with  div.ans  an(l  silken  hangings  from  the  mystic  East,  and 
people  it  with  those  who  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
‘to  live.’  ” 

“But — but  the  Hall  is  beautiful.  It  is  famous  for  its 
treasures.” 

Minette  was  puzzled  and  troubled,  and  her  companion 
brii.shed  aside  her  words  with  scornful  indifference. 

“The  world  is  filled  with  fools,”  he  said  earnestly.  “A’ou 
and  I”  he  flung  one  arm  over  the  back  of  the  couch,  so 
that  the  girl’s  head  rested  against  it--“we  have  our  eyes 
opened.  When  you  are  in  Paris,  and  I ” 

He  stopped  abruptly  as  a short  slim  figure  came  into 
sight — a small  dark  man  in  correct  evening  dress,  with  .a 
sallow  clean-shaven  face  and  restless  eyes,  a man  with  .a 
bald  head,  who  suggested  a priest  in  lav  garments.  He, 
stopped  in  front  of  the  couch,  and  Mr.  Helborough  with- 
drew his  arm,  not  with  any  sign  of  hurrv,  and  held  out 
his  hand,  which  the  other  took  and  dropped,  making  no 
pretence  of  shaking  it. 

“Minette,”  he  said  harshly;  but  although  his  voice  was 
harsh,  there  was  no  trace  of  hardness  in  his  eyes  as  they 
rested  on  his  niece,  “Madame  is  asking  for  you;  she  wants 
vour  help.” 

M inette  rose  immediately,  and  her  uncle,  without  another 
glance  at  the  other  man,  followed  her  ;is  she  made  her  way 
down  the  stairs. 

Mr.  Helborough  drew  out  his  cigarette  case  and  selected 
a cigarette. 

“Blackaller,”  he  said  to  himself,  “you  are  a fool!  And 
you  will  learn  too  late  that  no  one  tries  to  thwart  me  with 
impunity!”  {To  be  continued.) 


STORM  AT  SEA. 

The  storm-fiend  rides  through  the 
sky  to-night, 

Where  a thousand  demons  shriek 
and  rage ; 

The  skies  are  filled  with  their  mad 
delight, 

While  the  howling  winds  in  their 
war  engage. 

Was  ever  a night  so  wild  and 
black? 

Were  ever  the  boughs  so  tossed 
and  tom  ? — 


While  the  panting  thing  on  the  Iron 
track 

Whistles  the  battering  winds  to 
scorn. 

There’s  a fitful  gleam  on  the  rock' 
bound  shore, 

And  a stab  of  light  on  the  awful 
gloom, 

Where  the  wild  waves  beat  in  a 
deaf'ning  roar, 

And  the  helpless  ship  drifts  on  to 
its  doom. 
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COMPLETE  STORY . 


INDEPENDENT  JANE. 

Jane  and  Marie  Dean  lived  near  .Strealham  Comnion, 
in  a house  that  was  only  theirs  because  their  f.'ither  had 
been  unable  to  take  it  with  liim  when  he  departed  this 
life;  otherwise  thev  would  have  been  homeless  as  well  as 
penniless.  But  freedom  was  freedom  to  Jane,  and  after  a 
few  months  of  uncertainty  as  to  where  the  next  meal  was 
coming  from,  she  had  worked  up  a small  ‘‘General  Ltilitv” 
business,  as  she  called  it,  and  was  making  a living  for 
herself  and  Marie.  Did  a neighbour  want  a_  silk  or  satin 
matched  in  the  City?  Jane  did  the  commissiorJ  for  a trifling 
consideration.  Did  a mother  w'ant  a “day  out”?  Jane  went 
in  and  took  charge  of  the  house  and  the  babies.  .She  h:id 
a regular  round  of  shopping  to  do  each  morning  for  several 
“clients”  who  w’ere  too  busy  or  too  lazy  to  do  it  them- 
selves, and  she  was  happy. 

Especially  was  she  happy  working  in  her  small  strip  of 
garden,  coaxing  potatoes  and  cabbages  to  grow  to  pro- 
digious size  to  grace  her  own  table,  encouraging  flowers  to 
spread  themselves  wherever  they  could  find  a corner.  And 
Marie  was  happy,  too,  because  she  was  always  tired,  and 
Jane  was  too  kind-hearted  to  call  her  failing  by  tuiother 
name.  Marie  did  what  she  felt  equal  to,  and  Jane  did  the 
rest. 

All  her  life  Jane  had  been  too  much  occupied  in  circum- 
\cnting  a most  trying  father  to  make  friends,  and  it  was  a 
red-letter  day  when,  over  the  fence,  she  and  her  neighbour 
struck  up  an  acquaintance  that  ripened  rapidly,  -\fargarot 
Dale  li\-ed  next  door,  with  a brother— and  this  brother  was 
the  onl\  fir.'iwback  to  the  friendship.  Jane  disliked  all 
men  bec.ausc  she  had  known  one  father  too  well,  and  Hemw 
Dale  ex.asperated  her.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  Avith  eagle 
eves  that  saw  everything,  and  Jane  h.ated  being  watched; 
he  g.'ive  her  advice  about  her  vegetables,  in  spite  of  her 
snubs,  and  the  fact  that  her  rudeness  seemed  to  amuse  him, 
made  him  more  objectionable  still. 

It  was  not  long  before  once  a week  Jane  and  Marie  put 
on  their  best  dresses  and  spent  an  evening  with  Marg,aret 
Dale,  and  the  next  week  she  put  on  hers,  and  spent  an 
evening  with  the  Deans.  To  Jane  these  quiet  evenings 
with  talk  and  music,  or  a g.ame  of  ‘‘Old  Maid,”  were  the 
height  of  dissipation,  and  the  mild  refre.shment  of  coffee 
and  home-mad<'  cake  that  always  ended  (he  visits  made 
her  sigh  with  pleasure  that  at  last  slv  was  like  other  people 
and  could  “see  life”,  instead  of  peeping  ;it  it  through  the 
thiclc  fog  of  b.id  tom]ier  that  kept  everv  one  tiwav  from 
.\'o.  25  during  Mr.  D.ale’s  lifetime. 

One  thing  only  was  wanted  to  complete  Jane’s  happiness, 
and  that  was  to  meet  M.argaret’s  other  brother,  Algernon, 
who  only  came  home  occasionally.  Even  Henry  lost  his 
stcrnnes.s  when  he  s[)oke  of  ‘‘Algic,”  and  Margaret  plainly 
regarded  him  as  something  be_\ond  the  ordinarv  run  of  men. 

“You  m.ay  think  it  jjartiality,”  Margaret  admitted,  “but 
w.-iit  till  you  see  .Algie.  Henry  is  a darling  of  course,  but 
.\lgie!  Bv  the  w^ay,  did  you  know  that  my  brother  is  the 
editor  of  the  ‘Wonder’?” 

Jane  went  hohie  with  red  cheeks.  Since  her  father’s 
death  she  had  tried  her  hand  at  story-writing,  and  onlv  a 
v\«  < k or  two  before  she  had  sent  a weak  little  b.a,ntling  to 
the  “Wonder.”  'I'o  think  of  the  wonderful  “Algie”  read- 
ing her  story  in.ade  her  wish  she  h.ad  never  been  born, 
though  sfi<’  was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  road  was  clear 
to  in.ake  a little  money  in  that  way,  if  she  -[jersevered. 

.Many  fionr.s  J.ine  sp<  nt  scribbling  in  her  own  room,  sit- 
ting at  her  little  table  b\'  the  window  that  alas  for  her 
lore  of  beautr  ! st.ared  jjointblank  into  (he  bedroom 
wimlow  of  the  IXiles’  servant.  J.ane  could  not  determine 
whether  it  was  a thiaightful  buildrT’s  ide.a  for  securing 
sociability  betwe-en  two  neighbours,  or  merely  the  residt  of 
masculine  irliocr  and  incompetence,  but  the  result  was  ex- 
asperating. 

flow  m.anr'  limes  did  she  gl.ance  up,  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes  over  the  death  of  a belfived  heroine— all 
Jane’s  heroines  tlird— and  meet  the  round  eves  of  Matild.a 
.\nne  staring  at  her  with  wonder?  A genius  in  humble  life 
is  hampered  at  e\'ei-y  window'';  Jane  longed  to  lor>k  out 
“over  miles  and  niiles  of  sun-bathed  park,”  or  over  a 
“g.'irden  so  extensive  the  e\e  could  not  discover  the  extent,” 
as  her  heroines  did;  and  .\nielia’s  bediatorn  w.as  the  veiw  ■ 
limit. 


The  only  thing  that  kept  Jane  up  when  her  babies  flut- 
tered back  to  her  “With  the  Editor's  cor>’.nliin  'nts  “ w.-'s 
the  scorn  she  felt  for  the  blind  fools  of  editors  who  could 
reject  them  and  thus  lose  the  lifi-uj)  it  ni<'am  lor  iivir 
papers. 

Tiie  knock  of  the  postman  xvas  a knell  e.ach  morning, 
and  when  she  took  up  an  en\'clo|X'  th.u  she  iusiinciix dy 
felt  hek!  her  stor\'  from  the  “Woruler,”  a lltiiness  came 
over  her  comjtared  with  which  the  fi.niwss  sue  had  l■•lt 
before  were  inflations.  How  often  she  had  planned  the 
calm  indiflerence  with  which  she  would  tell  ^iargnret  and 
show  her  .Algie’*'  delighted  letter  oi  congratultuion  that  he 
had  secured  her  pearl  for  the  “Wond'a”  ! 

W’ith  fingers  that  shook  she  opened  the  envelope.  It  was 
her  story,  hut  instead  of  the  usual  printed  sli[i  there  was  a 
type-written  letter — 

“Dear  Madam — I return  your  story  as  I regret  to  say  no 
.self-respecting  paper  could  publish  it  without  d\  ing  of  in- 
anition, Might  I suggest  that  there  are  otlu-r  spheres  for 
women  equally  great  as  story-writing?  In  the  kitchen 
many  a woman  is  an  artist.  1 feci  that  there  you  may  win 
glory,  and  that  you  would  understand  the  cool<ing-bonk 
far  better  than  you  do  human  nature. 

“With  every  wish  for  your  success  in  a true  woman’s 
natural  sphere. 

“1  remain,  yours  truly,  “Tiin  JnAnOR.’’ 

Jane  w'ent  to  her  garden  and  spent  the  next  hour  fuii- 
ouslv  w'recking  the  work  of  many  months. 

‘■.Algie  is  home  at  last,”  callecl  Margaret  over  the  fence. 
“Come  in  this  evening,  dear.  1 do  so  want  vou  to  meet 
Irim.” 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  best  dresses,  and  the  sweet 
expression.s  that  invariablv  go  with  best  drosses  worn  only 
occasionally,  Jane  and  Marie  sailed  into  the  Dales’  room 
that  evening,  and  embraced  Margaret  with  the  ceremony 
the  occasion  called  for.  flenry  shook  hands  with  his  usual 
grip  that  Jane  resented,  and  the  smile  that  she  considered 
impertinent.  Then  Algie  lounged  forward  ready  to  be 
admired. 

But  before  Jane’s  unresponsive  coldnes.s  .Algie’s  ea.se 
had  to  give  way.  He  could  not  make  it  out.  Why  was 
the  admiration  that  wa.s  his  due  not  forthcoming  from  this 
brown-haired  pink-cheeked  young  'W’oman?  .Algie  got  des- 
perate ; he  told  funny  stories,  he  twirled  hi.s  golden  mous- 
tache, he  devoted  himself  to  Jane  and  laugb.ed  delightedly 
at  her  lightest  s.aying. 

Jane  wars  furious  under  her  calm.  Had  Algie  forgotten 
her  name,  her  story,  and  the  insulting  letter  he  had  written 
her?  .She  even  forced  herself  to  smile  at  Henry  when  he 
told  her  she  could  bent  Margaret  at  cooking,  and  he  much 
]>referred  her  calce  to  his  sister’-s,  switching  off  the  smile 
with  a jerk  w'hen  Algie  c.ame  up  with  the  sugar-basin. 

Once  .Algie  firmly  grasped  the  astounding  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  in  his  experience  a w'orgpn  did  not  like  him, 
he  roused  himself  for  the  fray.  He  brought  Jane  fiow'ers 
and  p.apers;  he  carried  parcels  for  her;  he  hovered  by  the 
fence  for  hours;  he  grubbed  in  the  soil  with  her  and  made 
his  delicate  hands  black ; he  spoiled  hl.s  immaculate  clothes 
by  kneeling  on  the  path  with  her. 

The  climax  came  one  evening  w'hen  the  moon  w'as  full, 
and  she  and  Algie  strolled  on  Streatfi.am  Common  together. 
'I'he  spell  of  the  moonlight  fell  over  Jane,  and  she  w.as  not 
Jane  .at  all,  but  a fairy  princess  in  .a  fairy  world  with  .a 
fair','  prince  murmuring  pretty  filings  in  her  ear. 

iSiarie  was  beginning  fo  fe,el  injured  that  Jane  h.afi  not 
come  in  to  get  the  supper,  when  agitated  footsteps  ruslied 
up  the  path,  and  Jane>  burst  in  with  her  fiat  decidedly  on 
one  sid<“. 

“I  never,  never  thought  siirli  .a  thing  could  happen  to 
me,”  she  w-ailed,  sinliing  into  the  nearest  chair,  and  casting 
her  iiat  despairingly  on  the  floor.  It  was  her  best  one,  and 
Marie  prepared  herself  for  the  worst;  when  Jane  thre.w 
her  best  h.at  on  the  floor  something  terrible  had  happened. 

“What  is  it?”  she  w'liisperod.  holding  on  to  the  table. 

“I’m  engaged  to  Algie,”  sobbed  Jane.  “I  can’t  think 
how  it  happened ! Me ! When  I hate  men ! He  kissed 
me  and  called  me  his  ‘beautiful  Janie.’  Oh,  what  shall 
1 do?” 

Marie  stared.  Never  had  she  looked  upon  her  .sister  as  a 
“beautiful  Janie.”  .She  was  silent. 

“He  sat  with  his  arm  round  me;  mv  head  was  on  Ills 
shoulder;  iii\'  neck  i-.  stiff  now.” 

“\’our  hat  was  vci'\’  crook'ed,’’  said  .Marie. 
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But  Jane  sprang  up  and  whirled  out  of  the  room,  and  in 
a minute  was  hanging  at  the  Dales’  door. 

“I  want  to  sen  Mr."  Dale,  Amelia,’’  she  said  hastily,  and 
before  she  roiild  insist  that  she  wanted  to  see  him  alone, 
Ih-nrv  ni>p^'ared,  and  she  found  herself  following  him 
nu'i'ldlv,  murmuring  Algie’s  name  incoUerently. 

‘■.Margar<-t  is  out,  and  Algie  has  just  gone  out  too.  You 
lool-:  troubled.” 

“Trouljlnd  ! I’m  going  mad!”  cried  Jane  vehemently. 
‘•Confide  in  me.  Miss  jane,  as  Algie  has  ju.st  been 
doing.” 

•‘Oh,  it’s  a mistake!  1 can’t  marry  him.  I don’t 
bdie\e  in  love.  I hale  men!  I’d  r.ather  be  killed  than 
inanv  him.  It  w;is  the  miserable  moon  that  made  me  so 
iclioiic.  .Men  are  .all  wicked  and  seliish  and  bad-lcmpcred.” 
W as  it  fanev  that  t’nere  was  a twinkle  in  Henry's  eyes ? 
Jane  stared  at  him  sternl\',  but  he  looked  like  an  innocent 
lampkin,  and  she  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  her  fancy. 

••Tell  him  it  was  ;i  mistake,  won't  you?”  she  snapped. 
‘‘I  believe  Ibe  moon  is  responsible  for  half  the  engagements 
in  the  world.  I wouldn’t  maria'  Algie  if  he  Avere  a.  golden 
image  and  1 could  melt  him  down  into  a fortune,  much 
as  1 love  money!” 

‘‘I’ll  tell  him,”  said  Henry,  and  escorted  her  to  her  own 
door  in  silenc;',  ‘‘What  would  you  do.  Miss  Jane,”  he 
asked,  as  he  turned  aw.ay,  “if  you  lived  in  Jupiter,  wdiere 
1 iKlieA-e  there  are  fire  moons?’’ 

J.ine  slammed  lier  door  and  went  to  bed,  hut  her  dreams 
w*'rc  troubled.  Algie  Avas  .sure  to  come  in  to  plead  his 
c.iuse  beg  her  to  reconsider  her  decision. 

"Bur  i’ll  be  no  man’s  ‘beautiful  Janie,’”  she  declared 
as  she  tossed  on  her  bed. 

.she  was  in  the  garden  Avith  .Marie,  digging  up  potatoes, 
AAhen  the  footsteps  she  knew  si>  avoU  came  up  the  path 
towards  her.  .Marie  fled  into  the  houst',  and  Jane  clutched 
h'  T s[);ale  to  force  him  to  Iceep  his  distance.  Very  hand- 
some and  smiling  Avas  .Mgie,  with  the  sun  on  his  face,  and 
Jam-  almost  regretted  that  she  had  gi\en  hint  up. 

••Henry  g.ave  me  your  message,”  he  began. 

Hut  slh-  interrupted  him  in  a yianic. 

‘‘1  c.in’t  and  won’t  marry  you.  I shouldn’t  have  the 
slightest  idea  \\  h.at  to  do  with  a husband,  .and  I should 
hate  him.” 

‘‘Re.illy,  J.'ine 

”1  >hould  lf.‘d  my  husband  on  pennv  buns  to  save  time, 
and  he’d  gel  iiuligesiion  and  we’d  be  miserable,  and  i 
, can’t  iH'ai'  ” 

‘‘.\11  I ('.'in  sa\  is ” 

“A  man  of  \our  age  ought  to  ha\'e  knoAvn  better  than  to 
^Iv'l  hlms<-lf  be  carried  away  by  a silly  little  moon.” 

‘‘it  n;dly  Is  my  turn  to  speak,”  he  insisted.  ‘‘Didn’t 
lli-nry  tell  you  that  I was  just  as  disin.-rycd  as  vou  were 
A\h<'n  1 realisA'il  how  sillv  aac  Iiad  been?” 

Jane  dropped  the  spade  and  faced  him. 

‘‘You  told  him  you  AA'cre  sorrv?”  she  demanded. 

‘‘1  can’t  keep  myself,  much  less  a Avifeu  Henry  is  alw’ays 
]).'iying  my  debts,  as  a good  brother  should.  It  was  a 
mistalce.” 

“Merciful  heaA’en.s!’’  gasped  Jane.  ‘‘And  I Avas  prepar- 
ing to  comfort  vou  for  losing  me!” 

“I  Avorked  hard  enough  to  make  aou  like  me,  Janie! 
XiiW  you  can  hi.ame  the  moon  and  inv  prellv  face  for  the 
fi.'isco,  and  i c.in  blame  the  moon  and  Aonr  ])reUv  face! 
li  was  nice,  wasn't  it?  W’b.at  bliss  there  is  in  .a’ kis.s  in 
the  moonlight  ! I wore  myself  oi^  OAcr  you,  Janie,  and 
that's  .a  fact  ; but  really  It  AAOuId  he  too  bad  to  make  Henrv 
la  p a Avife  as  Avell  as  me.  It'.s  well  to  lx;  ;m  editor  and 
iaki“  the  inone\  in  .as  he  doi'-s  with  his  trumpery  paper!” 
“But  vou  are  the  editor,”  faltered  Jane. 

“Hood  hea\-ens,  no!  I’m  in  a stoclcbroker’s  office; 
il-nrv’s  111.'  editor,  Hoav  pretty  you  look  this  morning, 
Janie!  V\hat  about  anoih.'r  kiss  behind  the  ^ scarlet 
runners  ?” 

“Will  you  kindiv  go?’’ 

“I  sh.ail  never  forget  the  AA'ork  I’ve  done  in  this  garden 
to  make  you  smile  at  me,  Janie  I All  right!  Don't  brain 
me  with  that  uglv  spade.  I’m  going;  but  that  Avas  a 
blissful  kiss,  Avasn’t  it?” 

He  kissed  bis  hand  and  sauntered  off,  and  Jane  proceeded 
to  wreck  h.-r  plants  in  l;er  tempestuous  Avork. 

, ‘‘It’s  .nil  right?”  Avhisperod  Marie,  A'enturing  near. 
‘‘The  wretch,  the  brute ” 

k “Won’t  he  giA-e  von  up?”  gasped  Marie. 

“He  wanted  i..  l,i-  Irt  oi'f,"  rfi.-d  J.'me, 


“Well,  you  must  be  glad  you  haA'cn’t  hurt  him.” 

Jane’s  voice  Avent  an  octave  higher. 

“I  wanted  him  to  be  hurt.  1 wanted  to  comfort  him 
and  promise  to  be  a sister  to  him.” 

Marie  retreated  into  the  house,  and  Jane  worlccd 
her  rage  out  in  the  garden.  It  was  Henry  Avbo  had 
written  her  that  letter;  Henry  av1io  recommended  her 
to  st.ny  in  the  kitchen  and  cook ! Ja'ne  decided  among  her 
beans  and  potatoes  that  never  could  she  face  Henry  again. 

It  was  a relief  Avhen  Margaret  told  her  a little  later  that 
Henry  had  taken  Algie  for  a trip  to  Norway,  and  they 
Avuuld  be  gone  some  Aveeks.  It  wa^  a respite,  though  hoAv 
to  treat  the  man  Avho  had  insulted  her  so  Avas  more  than 
Jane  could  determine. 

The  garden  was  autumnal,  and  Jane  was  gathering 
chrysanthemums  some  AA^eeks  later  Avlieiii  a step  made  her 
turn,  and  there  Avas  Henry  Dale  close  by  her,  bronzed  Avith 
his  travels.  Why  on  earth  had  she  not  seen  “Liditor” 
Avritten  on  that  eagle  nose,  in  those  keen  gray  e\es? 

“Oh,  you  are  back?”  she  said  coldly. 

“Yes,  and  Algie  has  gone  back  to  his  office,  all  the  better 
for  the  hard  knocks  you  gaA’e  him.  Miss  Jane.  j\.n  Adonis 
in  a family  is  rather  a responsibility.  It  was  an  awful 
shock  to  him  to  find  a Avoman  Avho  Avouldn’t  love  him.” 
“Indeed!  By  the  W'ay,  I always  thought  he  Avas  the 
editor;  he,  told  me  that  you  \A'ere.” 

“Yes,  the  ‘Wonder’  is  doing  AA'ell,  I’m  glad  to  say.  By 
the  AA’ay,  Miss  Jane,  I’m  glad  you  are  taking  my  ad\  ice  to 
heart  and  sticking  to  your  cooking.” 

“I  Avonder  you  care  to  refer  to  tliat  Insu.lting  letter,  ^’ou 
ought  to  blush  to  remember  it.” 

“Editors  ncA'er 'blush,”  said  Henry  firmh'.  “But  never 
mind  the  past,  Miss  Jane;  I want  to  talk  to  you.” 

“I  ant  busy,”  she  said,  flopping  down  on  her  knees  and 
beginning  to  Aveed  her  flower-bed. 

“I  made  up  my  mind  Avhen  we  first  came  to  live  here, 
and  your  father  Avas  alive,  that  one  day  1 Avould  ask  you  to 
marry  me,  Jane;  but  first  there  was  yiuir  father’s  temper, 
and  then  there  Avas  Algie.  All  the  girls  love  him,  and  you 
had  to  get  that  over  first.” 

Jane  rose  so  suddenly'  that  he  stepped  back,  but  some- 
thing in  the  keen  eAes  that  met  hers  made  her  hesitate 
over  the  annihilating  speech  she  meant  to  hurl  at  him. 
“Oh!”  she  said  limply. 

“Now  you  know  I lo\'e  you,  Jane,  Avill  you  think  It  over? 
Algie  Avoke  you  from  your  ugly  dream  that  you  hate  all 
men;  no  nice  Avont.-in  does  that,  and  vou  are  A'crv  nice. 
1 could  make  you  happy  hccauje  I see  that  under  a Ihoms' 
exterior  there  is  ,a  genuine  pearl,  if  you  A\ill  excuse  the 
mixed  metaphor.  I AvatAt  you  to  h'now  1 loA-e  you,  :mrl 
you  will  obset'A'e  I h.aA'e  not  trusted  to  the  <.>1, amour  of  a 
.moonlight  night.  I am  pleading  my  cau.se  unaided.  Think 
it  over,  Jane.  I love  you.” 

Jane  Avas  trembling  as  she  had  ncA’cr  imagined  any  man 
could  make  her  tremble. 

“But  I always  hated  you,”  she  murmured. 

“You  thought  so;  but  did  you  really?  1 nc.A'er  propo.sed 
to  any  one  before,  Jane,  so  you  must  excu.se  rny  inexpei  i- 
ence  anrl  lack  of  taste  in  the  matter..  If  1 were  seniin'u'iUal 
I should  giA'e  you  a ring  or  a rose,  but  being,  ;i  plain  ediiur 
I am  going  to  giA'e  you  this  envelope  addp'ssed  to  niy-,elf. 
When  you  drop  it  in  the  letter-box  I shall  know  it  means 
that  I may  come  and  see  you  again.” 

Ho  put  the  enAolope  in  her  shaking  hand. 

“I’m  not  like  Algie,  Jane.  I can't  string  U[)  prellv 
speeches,  hut  1 shall  go  on  hoping  until  you  marry  some 
one  else.  Be  merciful,  darling  and  if  you  find  it  Avasn't 
hate  you  felt  for  me,  let  me  li.-ive  the  envelope  .soon.” 

He  was  gone,  and  Jane  stood  Avith  the  envelope,  in  her 
h.gnd.  What  a Avondnful  A\'ord  “darling”  was  Avhen 
Henry  said  it;  it  was  better  than  “beaiuiful  Janie,”  .'ind 
what  thrills  that  had  given  herl 

“Perhaps  it  Avasn’t  h.ate,  .after  all,”  site  tliought. 
l"or  half  an  hour  Jane  stood  there,  but  she  was  never 
A'ery  long  making  up  her  mind. 

“It  wasn’t  hate,”  she  said  decidedly,  ran  tfirough  the 
house  and  out  at  the  front  gale,  in  at  the  next  cioiar  one, 
and  dropped  the  envelope  into  tiie  letter-box,  then  ran  back 
faster  than  site  had  gone. 

But  before  she  got  to  her  own  floor,  the  next  door  opened 
with  a bang  and  shut  Avith  a crash,  and  Henry  Avas  beside 
her  bv  the  sim[)!e  exi’.eiHont  of  jumping  OA-er  the  low  hodgfc. 
“It — it  vrasn’t  li.'iii',”  fulli'red  ind«  (',<  ndent  Jane. 

W.  Gv. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.  G.  S. — You  ask  what  course  your  son 
should  follow  to  become  a teacher  after 
he  has  matriculated.  Teachers  are 
needed  ,so  badly  that  if  he  is  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age  your  son  might 
obtain  employment  in  a school  at  a salary 
that  would  maintain  him,  with  strict 
economy,  while  he  prepared  to  improve 
his  position  ; but  by  far  the  best  plan  is 
to  enter  the  profession  in  the  regular 
way  by  training  for  it.  The  matricula- 
tion examination  would  qualify  for  entry 
into  a training  college  .supported  by  the 
Hoard  of  Education.  There,  board, 
lodgings,  and  tuition  are  free;  but  the 
student  has  to  maintain  himself  during 
long  holidays,  and  of  course  there  are 
clothes  and  p>ocket-money.  Really  about 
a hundred  pounds  is  needed  to  supple- 
ment comfortably  the  scholarship  that 
provides  for  the  professional  training  of 
a teacher,  and  if  a young  man’s  parents 
cannot  provide  him  with  the  necessary 
money  he  should  work  and  save  it.  After 
his  training  college  course  the  young 
teacher  will  get  a progressive  salary  on 
which  he  can  live  while  he  is  extending 
his  school  experience.  Probably  a dozen 
years  will  pass  before  he  can  expect  a 
head-ma.stership,  but  the  salaries  of  class- 
teachers  are  now  considerably  improved, 
and  the  prospects  of  teachers  have  been 
brightened  by  a fairly  good  pension 
system.  Teaching  is  a profession  that 
no  one  should  enter  unless  he  has  a 
liking  for  teaching,  with  the  power  of 
controlling  and  influencing  boys.  This, 
to  a con.sidcrable  extent,  is  a natural 
gift,  which  may  be  improved  by  training. 
Unless  a teacher  has  some  share  of  that 
gift  his  task  is  unenviable. 

C.  K.  P. — We  think  you  will  be  unwise  if 
you  do  not  sell  the  house  at  the  price 
offered  to  you.  That  price  is  certainly 
twice  its  normal  value,  and  probably 
twice  the  amount  it  will  sell  for  ten  years 
hence.  Seeing  that  you  can  now  get  a 
secure  seven  per  cent,  for  the  purchase 
money,  if  you  do  not  sell  you  will  be 
living  in  the  house  at  a rental  equivalent 
to  sever\,per  cent,  of  the  money  you  might 
have  had.  You  might  be  receiving 
interest  at  the  rate  of  between  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  four  pounds  a 
week  on  the  purchase  money  of  the  house. 
Probably  you  would  suffer  some  tem- 
porary inconvenience  through  your 
removal,  but  this  sum  received  would  be 
reasonable  compensation,  and  a per- 
manent aidvant.'ige. 


To.muov. — Tile  two  lakes  about  which  you 
inquire  are  not  at  all  of  the  character 
you  appear  to  have  imagined,  judging 
by  your  questions.  Lake  Maracaibo  is 
really  an  arm  of  the  sea.  in  Venezuela. 
The  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  a part  of  the 
e.xtremely  hot  Gulf  of  Mexico,  runs  in- 
land through  a narrow  and  shallow 
strait,  and  then  spreads  out  into  a big 
shallow  lake,  which  is  salt  at  the  sea- 
ward end,  but  comparatively  fresh 
further  inland,  owing  to  the  inflow  of 
many  rivers.  The  lake,  of  course,  is  at 
sea-level,  and  is  extremely  hot  and  un- 
healthy. The  town  of  Maracaibo  has  an 
, average  temperature  of  86.  You  could 
scarcely  find  a less  desirable  place  to 
live  in.  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  highest  large  lake  in  the 
world.  It  occupies  a big  shallow  dip 
high  up  on  the  slope  of  the  Andes,  partly 
in  Peru  and  partly  in  Bolivia.  It  is 
about  12,600  feet  above  the  sea,  or  nearly 
three  times  as  high  as  the  highest 
mountain  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  138 
miles  long,  69  miles  wide,  and  nearly 
300  yards  deep  in  the  deepest  part.  It 
lies  in  a bleak  and  uninviting  region,  to 
which  men  go  because  tho  hills  around 
are  rich  in  minerals — gold,  silver,  tin, 
etc. — and  there  are  reared  the  llamas 
which  are  the  beasts  of  burden  of  the 
upper  mountainous  regions  of  South 
America.  The  lofty  plateau  in  the  midst 
of  which  Titicaca  lies  is  the  original 
home  of  the  Incas,  who  were  a ruling 
people  in  Peru  when  white  men  first 
visited  it.  Cuzco  on  this  lofty  mountain 
ledge  is  the  central  town  of  Peru.  The 
people  are  almost  all  Indians.  The 

climate  is  severe  to  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  such  elevations,  and  would 
be  quite  unsuitable  for  any  one  in  doubt- 
ful health.  A railway  climbs  up  to  Lake 
Titicaca  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is 
the  most  remarkable  mountain  railway  in 
the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
quest over  physical  difficulties.  Life 

near  either  of  the  lakes  you  mention 
would  be  very  strange  and  uncomfortable 
for  any  one  accustomed  to  British 
surroundings. 

Old  Re.ader  (Dublin). — Are  you  not  mis- 
taken in  your  objections  to  changes  in 
methods  of  education  that  modern  leaders 
of  thought  have  deemed  to  be  impera- 
tively necessary  for  the  general  good  of 
the  community?  Yet  as  we  ask  the 
question  we  cannot  refrain  from  a feel- 
ing of  sympathy  with  you  in  your  resent- 
ment against  an  intrusion  into  an  arcana 
of  mystery  that  was  once  deemed  im- 
penetrable. We  were  so  “old-fashioned” 
that  it  came  upon  us  with  a shock 
of  surprise  that  the  world  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  And  who  have  been  most 
instrumental  in  bringing  this  change 
about?  For  an  answer  to  that  question 
you  must  go  back  a generation.  Newn- 
ham  and  Girton  revolutionised  ideas  both 
political  and  social.  That  revolution  was 
silent  and  unfelt  by  the  public  until  it 
suddenly  burst  into  a demand  that 
woman,  at  least  intellectually,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  equal  of  man.  The 
results  have  been  manifold — women  have 
the  vote  in  Parliamentary  as  well  as 
municipal  elections  ; they  have  the  entry 
into  classical  and  scientific  examinations 
hitherto  reserved  for  men.  In  many  of 
these  they  are  at  the  top.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  this  they  find  reason  to 
assert  a right  to  educate.  That  is  what 
they  are  (doing,  and  they  are  choosing 
their  own  way  of  doing  it.  To  minds 
unable  to  see  the  necessity  of  ascent  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  it  may  seem 
that  their  efforts  are  at  once  indelicate 
and  futile.  But  facts  are  facts,  and  it  is 
the  new  education,  forced  on  by  talented 
women,  which  has  compelled  the  public 
to  recognise  them. 


•'  

L'PTA  (Holland). — (1)  'J'aking  the  City  of 
London  and  the  Metropolitan  police 
together,  the  force  numbers  23,344  men, 
including  officecs  ; in  addition  a number 
of  police-women  have  recently  been 
appointed,  but  their  duties  are  limited 
and  do  not  extend  to  the  jx>wer  of  arrest. 

(2)  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Eugene 
Aram’s  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Daniel 
Clarke,  since  he  confessed  it  himself  the 
day  after  he  was  convicted  at  York 
Castle  in  1759.  Besides  the  romance  by  | 
Bulwer  Lytton  there  is  the  beautiful  | 
poem  by  Thomas  Hood,  “The  Dream  of 
Eugene  Aram,”  which  you  should  read. 
The  few  known  facts  concerning  Aram 
may  be  briefly  stated.  He  was  born  at 
Ranisgill,  in  Yorkshire,  of  parents  who 
gave  him  a scanty  education,  but  by 
persevering  industry  ho  gained  a good 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  together 
with  Hebrew  and  Ch.'ildee.  At  forty 
years  of  age  he  taught  Latin  and  writing 
at  a school  in  London,  and  two  years 
later  became  an  assistant  at  a boarding- 
school  at  Hayes,  Middlesex.  After  being 
employed  in  translating  Acts  of  Parfi.a- 
ments  for  registry  in  Chancery,  in  1757 
he  became  assistant-master  of  the  free 
school  at  Lynn.  It  was  here  that  be 
was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Clarke, 
committed  at  Knaresborough  thirteen 
years  before.  No  doubt  the  motive  for 
the  crime  was  the  money  Clarke  was 
known  to  possess,  though  in  his  con- 
fession Aram  alleged  that  he  was 
prompted  by  a suspicion  that  Clarke  had 
been  on  too  friendly  terms  with  Mrs. 
Aram.  You  will  see  from  this,  therefore, 
that  much  of  Lytlon’s  novel  was  largely 
founded  on  a lively  imagination.  After 
his  conviction  Aram  tried  to  commit 
suicide  by  opening  the  veins  of  his  arm  . 
with  a razor.  In  this  he  failed,  and  was  i 
publicly  hanged  in  front  of  York  Castle 
on  August  6th,  1759.  (3)  We  are  unable 

to  give  you  the  respective  heights  of  the 
principal  European  Sovereigns  who  have 
reigned  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Those 
who  would  measure  people  as  they  do  a 
steeple,  should  remember  that  greatness 
is  seldom  in  proportion  to  bulk.  Napo- 
leon’s coffin  measured  five  feet  seven 
inches. 

Other  Comunications  Received  : — J. 
(there  are  693  Native  or  Feudatory 
.States  in  India,  but  they  vary  enormously 
in  size  and  importance,  some  being  little 
more  than  villages  ; only  about  200  are 
of  any  real  importance ; the  majority 
represent  the  scattered  military  chief- 
ships  which  sprang  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Moghul  Empire  in  the  18th  century). — 
Ignoramus  (we  cannot  trace  the  author- 
ship of  the  lines  you  quote  but  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  can  supply  it — “Oh, 
clear,  brave  heart  1 God  bless  thee 
wheresoe’er  in  His  great  universe  thou 
art  to-day”). — S.  (“the  eye  of  a needle”! 
in  the  Biblical  phrase  is  a reference  to 
the  small  side  gate  found  in  Ihe  walled 
cities  of  the  East  and  commonly  so- 
called  ; to  pass  through,  a camel  must 
kneel  and  bow  his  head,  and  thus  the! 
rich  man  must  humble  himself). — 
Burbage  (we  are  always  glad  to  have 
our  readers’  criticisms  and  suggestions  ; 
your  letter  shall  be  kept  before  us  but 
of  your  suggestions  the  first  two  are  not 
practicable  at  present  and  we  ’do  not 
think  the  third  would  find  general  favour 
with  our  readers). — H.  H.  S.  (the 
Marquess  of  Lome,  afterwards  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  was  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  1878-1883).  — Peterkin  (the 
Hanse  Towns  are  Liibeck,  with  an 
area  of  115  square  miles  and  a population 
of  116,599 ; Bremen,  area  99  square 
miles  and  population  313,433 ; and  Ham- 
burg, area  160  square  miles  and  popula* 
tion,  in  1912,  1,075,4201. 
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MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  ONESELF. 


The  first  of  duties  is  to  make  oneself  a ja'oductive  member 
of  societN . The  principle  of  self-care  is  at  the  root  of  well- 
tx-in^;  we  can  have  no  greater  obligation  than  to  make 
ourselves  fit  in  all  respects  for  the  demands  of  life,  livery 
man  is  gi\en  charge  of  his  own  body.  Hy  foresight  he  is 
to  guard  against  clanger,  and  to  ward  oft  attack.  By  ful- 
filling the  instincts  for  food,  for  work,  and  for  rest  he  is 
to  niftiiUain  the  integrity  of  liis  being,  storing  tip  resources 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  of  friendslii])  and  heart-treasXire 
that  will  be  lasting  possessions.  !Rit  when  a man  has 
stored  his  reason  with  food,  and  filed  his  memory  with 
pictures  of  a beautiful  past,  arming  himself  against  the  day 
of  battle,  .and  br.acing  his  will  to.  meet  all  opposition,  he  has 
a further  dutv  to  perform.  .\  second  principle  asserts  itself; 
he  is  m.ade  responsible  not  only  for  his  own  growth  and 
happiness,  but  for  the  w'elfare  of  those  about  him.  'I'o  love 
oneself  at  the  expense  of  one’s  fellows  is  wrong;  to  love 
one's  neighbours  more  than  oneself  is  sheer  foolishness  and 
waste. 

Wh.atever  of  value  the  individual  has  comes  from  fidelity 
to  the  first  of  these  principles.  Self-care  working  towards 
reason  m.akes  him  a scholar;  woi'king  towards  imagination, 
makes  him  ;m  artist  or  an  inventor;  working  towards  his 
gift  of  speech  makes  him  an  orator;  working  along  with 
self-respect  makes  him  self-reliant  and  self-sufficing.  Our 
world  is  a placx*  in  which  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  always  at  work.  In  the  realm  of  wisdom  the  more 
a man  knows  the  more  he  can  know.  .Sir  William  Jones 
tells  us  that  he  gave  five  years  to  the  mastering  of  his  first 
language ; si.x  weeks  were  sufficient  for  ai  quii  ing  his 
fortieth  dialect.  In  the  realm  of  inventive  skill  every  tool 
m.akes  a score  of  other  tools  possible,  lulison  spent  his 
early  yetirs  in  learning  the  use  of  mechanical  means;  there- 
after he  made  such  progress  th.at  to-day  he  holds  many 
hundreds  of  patents.  Goethe  said  of  Schiller,  “If  1 did  not 
see  him  for  a fortnight,  1 was  astonished  to  find  what 
progress  he  had  made,  in  the  interim.’’ 

.Socielv  is  beginning  to  recognise  the  debt  that  strength 
owes  to  wc'akness.  The  man  who  has  a gift  of  speech  is 
becoming  a voice  for  the  dumb  millions.  Tho.se  who  have 
skill  in  obtaining  wealth  are  becoming  the  almoners  of 
bountv  towards  art,  education,  and  morals.  More  and 
more  cities  .are  bestowing  honours  upon  those  who  thus 
become  benefactors  to  their  fellows.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
habit  with  sotne  to  depreciate  such  benevolence;  but  ;i  very 
little  rollection  will  show  that  this  is  bad  policy,  to  s.ny  the 
least,  for  sclf-aitprov.al  surel\-  follows  the  effort  to  benefit 
those  who  need  our  help.  It  is  an  ungracious  act  to  under- 
vtilue  the'  service  retideiv'd  to  the  community  bv  those  who 
endow  hospitals,  found  Hbfaries,  or  prop  itp  decaying 
charities. 

The  itnagination  is  the  regnant  quality  that  distinguishes 
one  man  from  another.  'I'liose  who  have  it  have  an  advan- 
tage, over  their  fellow-men  that  nothing  can  alter.  Hut  no 
gift  requires  such  c.are  in  its  use.  N’.apoleon  said  truly 
enough  that  it  ruled  the  world.  It  is  the  secret  and  marrow 
of  civilisation.  The  sold  without  imagination  is  an  observa- 
tory without  a teIesco|ie.  Moses  had  it  in  exuberant 
measure.  By  it  he  saw  the  invisible.  He  boro  with 
savages,  boc.ause  .afar  off  he  saw  the  slaves  tr.ansfornu'tl 
into  patriots,  lie  boro.  u[>  under  .a  weight  of  cares  .and  dis- 
couragcmexit  which  wotdd  h.a\'e  naishod  m.ani  liaders^ 
because  he  saw  the  dav  of  final  triumph.  He  died  without 
r<=“ali.sing  his  vision,  but  the  faith  sustaincfl  him  to  the  Last. 

Our  generation  dot's  well  to  vnifibasiso  the  principle  of 
social  re>ponsibility.  But  before  this  c.an  be  made  elfcetive 
the  care  of  self  has  to  be  insisted  upon.  The  f.ailure  to  love 
oneself  ends  by  rnakang  it  impossible  for  ni.an  to  love  his 
f'dlows.  I’lato  >.aifl  truly,  “The  gr.an.aiw  must  bo  filled 
before  the  poor  are  fed  ; knowledge  must  be  gained  before 
kmowledge  can  bo  given.’’  The  thrift  and  industry  of  yester- 
day maka's  possible  the.  gift  of  tivclay.  This  applies  verv 
widelv — the  hand  that  performs  the  miracle  of  surger',-  has 
at  the  back  of  it  twenty  ve.ars  of  stud\-  and  practice.  The 
teacher  has  man\'  years  of  training  to  reinforce  his  n.atural 
talent.  The  worker  at  a trade  or  profession  has  acquired 
skill  hy  long  devotion  to  his  proper  business. 

'I'horeaii  cledared  that  he  would  not  be  so  !>us\  getting  a 


Ii\ing  that  he  had  no  lime  to  li\e.  It  is  a false  and  vulgar 
ideal  that  to  have  numev  is  to  liave  everything.  F.wa". 

stiyani  is  polluted,  evci ' jiursuit;  tainted  iiy  the  contmcrcial 
spii'it.  l.itcr.'iiure,  art,  music,  even  nligion,  is  lowered  in 
value  by  the  pre\-;deuce.  of  a mercantile  habit.  V\'e  own 
e\’er\thiiig  but  ourselves.  I'lie  loot  of  the  evil  is  not 
money;  it  is  indilferencc  to  cajiacity  which  is  the  real  evil — 
not  assets,  hut  the  failure  to  develo[>  inner  resources.  W'o 
named  Ihorcau.  By  working  with  his  hands  for  a few 
weeks,  ho  found  that  he  could  earn  enough,  to  support  him- 
self at  W alden  for  the  rcm.ainder  of  the,  \ear,  devoting  him- 
self to  study'  and  obsei'valion . Men  called  him  a stoic,  but 
he  was  rather  an  epicure,  living  in  the  present,  sipping  the 
sweets  of  everv  day,  while  others  jiostponed  the  leisure 
which  they  might  have  enjoyed  till  it  wa.s  too  late.  In  his 
journ.al  he  comments  dryly  on  a criticism  which  took 
account  ol  his  lailure  to  tiid  any  of  the.  poor  families  in  the 
neighboui  hood.  Fie  taught  :t  lesson  to  the  spiritu.al  poor 
the  world  over.  By  the  extent  of  his  resources  and  the  rich- 
ness of  his  inner  life  he  showed  how  superfluous  wealth  ma\ 
become. 

Getting  ready  to  live  is  the  secret  of  ]irogress.  The  youth 
who  will  rule  to-morrow  is  storing  up  resources  of  know- 
ledge ;ind  wisdom,  of  self-reliance  and  courage.  ■ It  is 
interesting  to  look  back  and  see  that  the  nations 'which  hav<- 
been  most  influential  in  the  world  have  been  i.solatecI.  Each 
powerful  race  has  dwelt  upon  some  peninsula  apart  from 
the  general  life.  'I'he  Hebrew  rare  gave  to  the  world  con- 
science and  morals;  from  it  came  the  teacher  of  the  ten 
commandments,  the  ps.'dmist  who  >ang  the  jovs  and 
sorrbws  of  its  people,  the  gh'er  of  spiritual  thought  to 
posterity.  At  length  the  result  of  two  thousand  vears  of 
devotion  was  manifest  in  the  greatest  life  that  was, ever 
lived.  Greece  was  shut  in  between  the  mountains  .and  the 
sea,  until  the  intellectu.al  tides  grew  deep  and  strong,  d hen 
she  became  the  niother  of  arts  :md  sciences,  a centre  whence 
culture,  w.as  diltuKed  around  tlie  .Mediterranean.  Then 
c.ame  Rome,  with  her  traditions  ot  law  ;ind  government,  so 
prolilic  of  resujts  in  her  choquen-d  histon-.  These  all 
illustrate  the  principle  of  dii'ided  I'esponsibility. 

It  is  well  that  youth  should  he  taught  to  dojicnd  upon 
themselves,  that  they  shoidd  grow  up  with  alert  senses, 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  observation,  without 
leaning  upon  others.  That  is  \\'h\-  so  mam  of  our  efficient 
and  prosperous  men  come  from  the  countrv.  'I'he  mind  of 
tlie  city  yoqth  is  a roadway  beaten  down  by  the  mvriad 
events  ol  life.  He  has  a poor  ehanoe  of  clevelopin.g  in- 
dividualit V.  Ho  develops  a superficial  sharpness,'  hut  has 
no  dei>th  of  intelligence.  Boc.'iuse  he  has  so  manv  aids  to 
rely-  iqion,  he  is  .apt  to  t.akc  lor  givanted  th.at  success  is 
easily  attained.  For  that  re.-ison  mechanical  sterility  is 
common  among  our  town  ])opulation. 

Power  comes  with  repeated  effort  to  att.iin  distinction. 
Milton  spent  thirty-four  years  of  soUtarv  and  unceasing 
study  in  accumulating  the  material  for  his  great  [loenu 
Lincoln  spent  years  in  forest  and  field,  analvsing  and  com- 
paring, brooding  and  reflecting,  before  he  was  cidled  to  the 
great  work  of  his  life.  Whittier,  Emerson, \ Lowell,  wei<- 
all  bred  in  hamlets;  their  efficienev  grew  out  of  solitiule 
and  contemplation  in  the  business  of  living.  It  is  the  sami' 
throughout  human  history.  Dante  flying  from  F'lorence 
lays  the  foundation  of  a more  enduring  empire  in  the  realm 
of  the  spirit.  Luther,  in  the  prison  cell  of  the  Warthurg, 
f.ashlons  the  faith  of  millions  yet  unborn.  Wesleiy,  vieldim; 
himijelf  to  a sublime  impulse,  leaves  borne  with  .all  its  com- 
forts, becomes  a wanderer  through  the  desolate  regions  of 
the  eailli,  begetting  a spiritual  seed  like  the  sand  upon  the 
se.a-sliore  for  multitude,  dying  ;it  Last,  full  of  vears  and 
honours,  with  the,  consciousness  tly^t  he  had  made  the  most 
of  liimself,  and  made  a lasting  impression  iqion  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

When  reason  has  diawn  out  of  life  .and  nature  everv- 
thing  that  excites  awe  .and  admiiaition,  evcialhinq  th.at 
represents  bounty  and  bc.auiy,  then  imagin.ation  lifts  im 
tbe.sc  ideals  ;md  melts  them  into  one  glorious  conception. 
The  end  of  knowledge  is  faith;  w<‘  m.ake  the  most  of  our- 
si'lves  wlien  we  rise  .above  the  eommon  level.  ,\ot  lonq 
.ago  the  ruins  of  an  old  temple  were  discovered  in  Rome. 
\\  hen  the  spade  had  tuiaxai  over  tlie  soil,  seeds  long  hidden 
awakened  to  rover  it  with  rich  vonhire.  I'or  two  thousand 
yc.ar.s  these  peians  h:id  slept,  awaiting  the  warmth  which 
should  quicken  them.  .So  th.'  faruitios  await  the  hour  of 
rele.ase.  Wh;  n that  hour  comes,  the  soul  rises  up  .and 
say-,  “I  h.i\e  -.e;-n  ! I have  lenown  ! 1 .am  worshinnei  ! 
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Ve^rieties. 


China  has  the  shortest  mile  in  the  world 
—609  yards. 

• * • 

It  is  said  that  in  the  days  of  Pharoah 
there  was  a canal  between  the  Red  .Sea  and 
the  Nile. 

* * * 

Regent  Street,  London,  was  designed  and 
carried  out  tinder  an  Act  of  Parliament,  at 
a cost,  approximately,  of  a million  and  a 
lialf. 

* * *• 

Ants  in  South  America  are  wonderfully 
industrious.  They  have  been  known  to 
construct  a tunnel  no  less  than  three  miles 
in  lengtii. 

* * • 

In  parts  of  .Australia,  where  the  average 
yearly  rainfall  is  not  more  than  10  inches, 
a square  mile  of  land  will  support  only 
eight  or  nine  sheep.  In  the  Argentine  the 
same  area,  with  34  inches  of  rain,  sup- 
ports 2,500. 

' * • * 

Three-fifths  of  the  original  timber  of  the 
United  States  has  been  used  and  that 
country  is  said  to  be  now  using  timber  four 
times  as  rapidly  as  it  is  being  grown. 
There  are  only  two  billion  two  hundred 
million  feet  of  timber  left  standing  in  the 
entire  country. 

' • » • 

THE  FIRST  SILK. 

The  first  silk  was  made  B.C.  2,600  by 
the  wife  of  the  Chinese  Emperor.  Aris- 
totle at  350  first  mentions  silk  among  the 
Greek-..  The  manufacture  of  silk  was 
carried  on  in  Sicily  in  the  12th  century, 
later  .spreading  to  Spain,  and  the  .South  of 
France.  It  was  not  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land before  1604. 

* * * 

MEDICAL  USES  OF  MUGWORT. 

Mugwort  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
preserve  travellers  from  fatigue,  sunstroke, 
wild  beasts,  and  evil  spirits  ; and  (says  an 
ancient  writer)  if  laid  in  the  soles  of  the 
boots,  it  “will  keep  a man  from  weariness 
thougli  he  walk  forty  miles.”  Mugwort  had 
also  many  medical  uses,  and  in  modern 
times  the  Japanese  make  Mox-a  from  it, 
which  they  use  for  cauterising.  Rue  has 
the  name  for  being  a great  digestive  and 
help  for  the  appetite ; and  the  Romans 
thought  is  prevented  drunkenness. 

* • » 

CHAMPAGNE  BOTTLES. 

There  is  a dearth  of  champagne  bottles 
in  most  Continental  countries,  with  the 
result  that  the  demand  for  second-hand 
bottle.s  is  unprecedented.  In  the  pre-war 
days  the  empty  “bubbly”  bottle  was  a drug 
on  the  market.  No  one  would  take  it 
away  for  nothing.  Even  the  dustman 
looked  askance  at  it.  The  rag-and-bone 
merchant  would  give  small  sums  for 
whiskey,  port,  sherry,  burgundy,  and  claret 
bottles,  but  the  champagne  bottle  was  on 
the  black  list.  To-day  it  is  the  king  of 
the  empty  bottle  trade. , 

* « • • 

LAST  MOMENTS  OF  “ R.  L.  S.’* 

A tragic  picture  of  the  death  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  in  December,  1894,  is 
given  in  the  recently  published  biography 
of  Mrs.  “R.  L.  S.”  It  was  just  before 
their  evening,  meal.  “R.  L.  S.”  was  “help- 
ing his  wife  on  the  veranda  and  gaily  talk- 
ing, when  suddenly  he  put  both  hands  to 
his  head  and  cried  out,  ‘What’s  that?’ 
Then  he  asked  quickly,  ‘Do  I look  strange?’ 
Even  as  he  did  so  he  fell  on  his  knees 
beside  her,  just  as  he  had  leaned  upon  her 
for  help,  comfort,  and  advice  for  so  many 
years  of  his  life.  So  it  was  at  her  feet  that 
he  sarJi  in  death  when  the  last  swift 
summons  cnTne.”  


BEES  AND  INDIA  RUBBER. 

When  Para  rubber  trees  are  tapped, 
after  the  gum  has  run  into  receptacles  and 
stiffened,  a species  of  large  black  ant  is 
accustomed  to  cut  out  pieces  of  the  rubber 
and  carry  them  away.  Bees  also  find  use 
for  india  rubber,  and  some  species  in  South 
America  actually  cut  the  bark  of  the  trees 
that  produce  resinous  substances  in  order 
to  cause  a flow  of  the  sap.  The  gum  is 
employed  by  the  bees  as  a ready-made  wax 
for  their  nests. 

» • m 

PARNELL’S  £38,000  CHEQUE. 

How  Parnell  received  the  famous 
thank-offering  of  the  Irish  people  at  home 
and  abroad  from  a deputation  that  went 
down  to  Avondale,  awestruck  with  the 
magnitude  of  their  jiiission,  is  thus  related 
by  Sir  Henry  Lucy  in  his  riew  volume, 
“The  Diary  of  a Journalist”: — Being 
themselves  only  mort.al,  they  expected  that 
a man  to  whom  £38,000  came  in  this 
fashion  would  exhibit  some  signs  of 
emotion,  might  even  overwhelm  them  with 
evidence  of  gratitude.  When  the  cheque 
was  held  out  to  him,  Mr.  Parnell  simpiv 
said,  “Thank  you,”  much  as  he  might  have 
done  had  some  one  passed  him  a light  for 
his  cigar.  He  carelessly  thrust  the  cheque 
into  his  pocket,  and  silently  waited  to  see 
what  topic  of  conversation  his  guests  might 
be  disposed  to  start. 

• • • 

DOGS’  TEETH  AS  CURRENCY. 

Dogs’  teeth  are  the  Papuans’  gold,  the 
most  valuable  of  “coins”  in  their  estima- 
tion. They  purchase  weapons,  cattle, 
grain  and  the  crude  household  utensils  with 
dogs’  teeth.  Only  the  four  canine  teeth, 
however,  are  of  any  value,  all  the  others 
being  worthless.  These  quaint  coins  are 
threaded  on  fibres,  and  when  a wealthy 
Papuan  goes  trading  he  brings  with  him 
strings  of  these  teeth.  The  women  greatly 
prize  them  and  make  them  into  necklaces, 
their  wealth  and  standing  in  the  com- 
munity being  indicated  by  the  number  of 
teeth  w'hich  compose  these  ornaments.  The 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  influential 
chiefs  wear  rows  upon  rows  of  them  around 
their  necks  on  every  festive  occasion.  ■ They 
polish  them  until  they  shine  like  ivory, 
and  they  certainly  make  an  effective 
decoration  on  a glossy  black  body.  One 
necklet  shown  to  a recent  writer  was  com- 
posed of  no  fewer  than  320  teeth,  w'hich 
means  that  80  dogs  w'ere  sacrificed  to 
obtain  them. 

* « « 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH.  ^ 

The  French  Academy,  wdiich  devotes 
long  sittings  to  the  ta.sk  of  keeping  the 
French  language  strictly  correct,  has 
recently  made  an  exception  in  favour  of 
an  English  w'ord,  wh'ch  is  henceforw’ard 
to  have  a place  in  the  official  dictionary 
of  France.  This  is  the  word  “gentleman,” 
which  is  very  frequently  used  in  modern 
W’riting  and  conversation  rather  than  thf 
time-honoured  “gentilhomme,”  which 
ordinarily  means  nobleman,  but  which,  in 
the  new  edition  of  the  dictionary,  is  to  be 
described  as  meaning,  “a  man  who,  with- 
out being  noble  by  race,  has  lofty  senti- 
ments, elegant  manners,  and  does  noble 
acts.”  With  regard  to  the  word  “gentle- 
man,” it  is  to  be  described  in  the  diction- 
ary as  “an  English  word,  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  French  in  the  metaphorical  and 
moral  sense  of  the  word  ‘gentilhomme.’  ” 
This  is  undoubtedly  not  the  last  time  the 
French  Academy  will  be  called  u£on  to  give 
an  official  welcome  to  an  English  word 
which  has  become  current  in  the  French 
language;  for  example,  the  word  “home” 
..is  becoming  a great  favourite,  and  the  mis- 
use of  the  words  “smoking”  and  “danc- 
ing” for  “smoking  jacket”  and  “dance 
hall”  has  become  so  usual  that  the  English 
origin  is  quite  forgotten. 


A LINK  WITH  THE  CRUSADES.  i 

During  the  excavation  work  at  the  | 

Lady  Chapel  of  the  Worksop  Priory  ; 

Church,  which  is  being  restored  as  a war  i 

memorial  to  the  local  men  who  fell  in  the  I 

war,  a beautifully  carved  tombstone  has  I 

been  discovered.  It  has  been  identified  as  j 

that  of  Lady  Furnival,  who  built  the  ; 

church  in  the  13th  century  as  a thank-  ; 

offering  for  the  return  oi’  her  son  from  ( 

Palestine,  where  he  had'  gone  in  order  to  1; 

bring  home  the  heart  of  his  brother  Gerald,  |j 

who  was  killed  by  the  Saracens.  The 
tombstone  bears  evidence  of  elaborate  brass  I 
work,  but  the  metal  itself  has  di.sappeared,  | 
apparently  having  been  stolen  or  torn  ofi. 

The  Lady  Chapel  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  early  English  archi- 
tecture in  England,  and  its  lancet  windows 
are  considered  by  eminent  authorities  on  the 
subject  as  being  among  the  most  perfect 
in  the  ebuntrv. 

• * « 

PRINCE  AND  PILOT. 

Jhe  following  story  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  told  by  the  author  of  “With  the 
W’alnuts  and  Wine.”  One  of  our  youth- 
ful pilots  in  Northern  France  duritig  the 
war  came  dashing  down  a road  on  a motor 
bicycle.  A staff  car  was  pulled  up  by  th.- 
roadside.  While  the  driver  was  making 
the  necessary  adjustments  a young  red-tab 
stretched  his  logs.  The  young  pilot  threw 
himself  from  his  machine,  and  addre.ssing 
the  staff  officer,  said  : “Can  I be  of  any 
assistance?”  “No,  thanks!”  said  the 
youthful  red-tab.  “It’s  only  a 'minor 
trouble.”  “Right-o, ” said  the  pilot.  “1 
.seem  to  know  your  face,  old  chap ! Who  j 
are  you?”  “I’m  the  Prince  of  Wales!  ; 
.And  you?”  The  pilot  grinned  unbeliev- 
ingly, and  then  answered  wdth  his  eyes 
twinkling,  “Oh,  I’m  y'Oiir  pater,  the 
King!”  Three  days  later  the  Princi- 
visited  a certain  famous  flying  squadron. 

On  entering  the  mess-room  the  first  person 
to  catch  his  eye  was  the  pilot  he  had  met 
on  the  road.  Instantly  the  Prince’s  face 
broke  into  a smile  of  greeting,  and  he 
advanced  with  outstretched  hand.  “Hallo, 
dad !”  he  said. 

« « « 

THE  COLOURED  RACES. 

Taking  the  broadest  possible  View  of 
the  racial  maps  of  the  globe  as  it  existed 
before  the  recent  war,  it  will  be  found  that  ! 
out  of  a total  number  of  human  beings 
amounting  to  1,700,000,000  550,000,000 
were  white,  1,150,000,000  were  coloured. 
Thus  the  coloured  races  outnumbered  the 
whites  more  than  two  to  one.  If  we  speak 
by  continents,  the  really  white  world  con- 
sists of  Europe,  North  America  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  southern  portion  of  South 
America,  the  Siberian  part  of  Asia,  and 
Australasia,  the  last  two,  of  course,  being 
very  thinly  inhabited.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  world  of  colour  consists  of  the  bulk  of 
Asia,  virtually  the  whole  of  Africa,  and 
most  of  Central  and  .South  America,  'nie 
great  bulk  of  the  white  race  is,  of  course, 
concentrated  in  the  European  Continent,  | 
and  in  1914,  before  the  wa,r,  the  popula-  r 
tion  of  Europe  was,  approximately, 
450,000,000.  Thus,  quite  apart  from  the 
fact  that  many  millions  of  European  souls 
were  destroyed  in  the  war,  it  is  true  that  ll 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  white  race  lives  on  I' 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  white - world’s 
territorial  area.  Of  the  coloured  races  ■ ’ 
the  yellow  are  naturally  the  most  ■ 
numerous,  living  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  H J 
numbering  over  500,000,000.  The  browns  ■ ' 
number  more  than  450,000,000,  while  the  B ■ 
blacks,  whose  centre  is  Africa,  south  of  H' 
the  Sahara  Desert,  total  about  1,500,000..  w 
The  reds  are,  of  course,  of  less  con-  Bf 
sequence,  amounting  at  most  to  40,000,000 
— the  so-called  American  Indians  of  the  iHf 
Western  Hemisphere  located  south  of  the^W 
Rio  Grande.  /JBf 


FAMILY  HERALD.  . ^9 


P RT^NIDOM  S 

^ RET^IDXNGS.  ^ 

When  is  a joke  not  a joke? — Usually. 

• * • 

Mr.  Beaks:  “I  have  nothing  but  praise 
fur  the  new  minister.”  Deacon  : “So  I 
noticed  when  the  plate  went  round.” 

* * * 

Miss  Younger  : “What,  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  best  time  for  a girl  to  marry?”  Miss 
Elder  : “When  the  man  is  willing!” 

• * • 

Moll\  : “She's  a finished  vocalist,  don’t 
vou  think?”  Herbert:  “I’m  not  sure;  I 
fear  she’s  going  to  sing  again.” 

• • * 

“Did  \our  watch  stop  when  it  dtopped 
on  the  floor?”  asked  a man  of  his  friend. 
“Of  course,  it  did,”  was  the  reply.  “Did 
you  think  it  would  go  through  it?” 

* "*  * 

“Johnny,”  said  his  mean  uncle,  “how 
would  yoi'i  feel  if  I gave  you  sixpence?” 
“1  think.”  replied  Johnny,  “that  I should 
fed  a trifle  faint  at  first,  but  I’d  try  to  get 
over  it.” 

* » * 

Brown  : “I  haven’t  seen  your  son  for  a 
good  many  years.  He  seemed  quite  a 
promising  lad.”  Jakeman  : “Too  promis- 
ing. He’s  been  sued  twice  for  breach  of 
promise.”  ^ 

Kitty:  “My  dressntaker  says  it  is  such 
a pleasure  to  fit  a gown  to  me.”  Edith  : 
“('onsiders  it  a sort  of  artistic  triumph,  I 
suppose?  The  true  artist  delights  in  difli- 
culties.” 

• • • 

Bright  youth  : “You  have  a vacancy  for 
a boy,  I believe,  sir?”  Employer:  “Yes; 
but  I tell  you  at  once  ho  must  be  a boy 
who  never  tells  a lie  and  never  gives  a 
di.scourteous  answer.”  Youth:  “I’ll  send 
my  cousin,  sir;  he’s  deaf  and  dumb.” 

* • * 

“I’m  thinking  of  getting  married,  dad. 
What’s  it  like?”  “You  bad  a job  as 
janitor  once,  hadn’t  you?”  “Yes.”  “.\nd 
you  had  a position  as  watchman  and  as 
caretaker  once,  didn’t  you?”  “Yes.” 

“Well,  it’s  a combination  of  all  three  jobs.”- 

« « • 

Mrs.  Crossley,  at  the  meeting  : “Now, 
just  take  some  advice  from  me,  because  I 
know.  Show  your  husbands  tliat  woman 
is  the  coming  man.  Woman  has  always 
been  blind  before,  but  she’s  going  to  be 
first  at  last.  Woman  is  the  backbone  of 
the  country,  and  it’s  time  the  backbone 
came  to  the  front.” 

* •*•  * 

Professor:  “By  accurate  experiments  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  heat  ex- 
pands a substance,  while  cold  contracts  it. 
In  other  words,  heat  makes  a substance 
longer  ; cold  makes  it  shorter.  Now,  who 
will  give  me  a definite  c.xample  of  this?” 
.Student:  “Here  is  one.  In  summer  it  is 
hot,  and  the  days  are  longer.  In  winter, 
when  it  is  cold,  the  davs  are  shorter.” 

* * ' • 

The  Mayor  of  an  .Vmerican  city  was 
talking  to  a little  man  from  home.  “I 
dunno  how  you  manage  these  affairs  over 
there,”  he  was  saying,  “but  over  here, 
^hen  some  of  our  boys  got  tied  up  in  that 
thar  bankrupt  telephone  company  I was 
tellin’  yer  about,  they  became  mighty 
erusty.”  “Oh!”  “Yes;  they  didn’t  like 
the  way  the  receiver  was  handlin’  the 
business  nohow.”  “Indeed?”  commented 
the  earnest  listener.  “Then  may  I ask 
what  they  did?”  “Sartinly  ; I was  goin’ 
ter  tell  yer.  Tfiey  just  hung  up  the 
receiver.” 


A Rushing  Business.— The  footballer’s. 

* » « 

Only  Natural. — BoltOn  : “What  are  you 
doing  for  your  cold?”  Vickers:  “Cough- 
ing!” 

» • « 

Quick  Retort.— Irate  Mistress  : “What ! 
Do  you  call  yourself  a lady’s-maid?” 
Maid:  "Not  at  present,  madam!” 

Cruel  Calculation.— Danley  ; “Oh  i If 

there  was  a lax  on  brains.”  Ilimllqy: 
“The  Government  would  owe  you  money.” 

* * * 

Conjecture.  -Clegg  : “He  gave  everv- 
one  to  understand  that  he  ".as  the  big  gun 
at  his  ofl'ne."  Trier:  “Perhaps  that  is 
why  he  was  fired  !’’ 

♦ * * 

An  Expert. — Bell:  “Does  }out  friend, 

the  magistrate,  know  anything  of  music?’’ 

Gale:  “He  ought  to  be  a good  judge  of 
time — he’s  giving  it  all  day!” 

* • • 

Realistic.- Ho  is  quite  an  artist,  isn’t 
he?”  asked  .Smith.  “Yes,”  replied  Jones. 
“He  painted  ;m  a]>ple  last  week,  ;md  the 
critics  all  agreed  that  it  was  rotten.” 

* ♦ * 

Sweet  Coercion. — .Susie:  “Papa,  what 
makes  a man  always  give  a woman  a dia- 
mond cngageiycnt  ring?”  Her  father : 
“The  woman.” 

* * * 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

Witness:  “I’m  not  guilty.  My  wife 
can  prove  a lullaby.”  Judge:  “Alibi,  you 
mean.”  Witness  : “Begging  your  jrardon, 
it  was  a lullaby  ; at  two  o’clock  on  the 
morning  in  question  I was  walking  the 
floor  with  the  baby.” 

♦ * * 

NEIGHBOURLY  FEELING. 

,\gent  : “Can’t  I put  a burglar  alarnj 
in  your  house?”  Lady  : “No,  we  don’t 

need  it.”  Agent:  “But ” Lady: 

“No,  I meaji  it;  the  family  across  the 
street  watches  the  place  so  closely  that  even 
a burglar  couldn’t  get  in  without  being 
seen.  ” 

« • • 

LIMITED  SUPPLY. 

“What  did  Noah  do  in  the  .Ark?” 
asked  the  teacher.  “He  spent  liis  time 
fishing,”  said  the  small  boy,  adding  : “But 
he  didn’t  catch  much..”  “Really,”  said 
the  teacher.  “Why  not?”  “Hadn’t 
enough  bait,”  answered  the  boy;  “only 
two  worms.” 

1 • * » 

A CURIOSITY. 

One  of  the  well-known  members  of 
Parliament  met  a friend  one  day. 

“You  smoke,  don’t  you?”  asked  his  friend. 
“Sometimes,”  replied  the  politician.  “Take 
this,”  remarked  the  friend.  “This  is 

something  like  a cigar.”  The  M.P.  took 
the  weed,  lighted  it,  and  puffed  three  or 
four  times.  “Yes,”  he  assented,  “this  is 
something  like  a cigar.  What  is  it?” 

• • * 

A STARTLER. 

“I  catTt  keep  visitors  from  coming 
up,”  said  the  office  boy  dejectedly.  “When 
1 say  you’re  out  they  won’t  believe  me. 
They  all  say  they  must  see  you.”  “Well, 
put  them  off  somehow,”  said  the  editor 
with  a worried  look.  “Whatever  they  say 
just  tell  them,  ‘That’s  what  they  all  say.’ 
Be  firm.  See?”  “Yes,  sir.”  "fhat  after- 
noon a lady  called.  She  had  hard  features 
and  an  acid  expression,  and  she  demanded 
to  see  the  editor  at  once.  “Impossible,” 
said  William.  “But  I’m  his  wife,”  per- 
sisted the  lady.  “That’s  what  they  all 
sav,”  said  the  boy. 


A DIPLOMATIC  SECRET. 

The  inhabitants  of  a country  town 
had  been  grumbling  about  the  general  ro<  k- 
iness  of  the  local  railway.  But  one  da\, 
to  everybody’s  surprise,  the  train  lan  qui  e 
smoothly  for  a mile  or  two.  .A  man  in 
the  last  carriage  put  out  his  head,  and  < .\- 
citedly  asked  the  reasGn.  “Mush!” 
cautioned  the  guard'.  “Don’t  tell  any  one 
we’ve  been  off  the  track!” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A PERT  QUERY. 

.A  roung  m;in  home  from  college 
wished  to  in'-pim  his  little  sister  with  a\'e 
for  his  learning.  ,Ai  cordingly,  he  point'd 
to  a star  and  said,  “.\mv,  do  you  srs  (h^t 
bright  little  star.''  It’s  bigger  than  this 
whole  world!”  “No,  it  isn’t,”  said  his 
sister.  “Yes,  it  is,’’  declared  the  joung 
collegian.  “ I hen  I wish  con'd  tell  me 
why  it  don't  keep  off  the  rain?”  was  the 
triumphant  rejoinder. 

UNEXPECTED. 

Master  Bartholomew,  aged  live,  had 
eaten  the  soft  portions  of  his  toast  at  lacak- 
fast,  and  piled  the  crusts  on  his  plate. 
“When  I was  a hoy,”  remarked  his  father, 
who  sat  opposite  him,  “I  always  ate  the* 
Ciusts  of  my  toast.”  “Did  you  like  them?” 
inquired  his  offspring  clieerfullv.  “Yes,” 
replied  the  parent.  “A’ou  mav  have  these 
then,”  said  Bartholomew,  pushing  his  plate 
across  the  table. 

» » * 

HE  MEANT  WELL. 

.'\  celebrated  lady  vocalist  c\,ts  on  one 
occasion  rather  pestered  at  a dinner-table 
by  the  fulsome  compliments  of  ;i  certain 
young  man  whom  she  had  never  met  before. 
Encouraged  by  the  impression  that  he  was 
scoring,  as  the  artiste  had  so  far  been  too 
good-natured  to  snub  him,  he  said  at  last, 
“Oh,  madame,  I do  think  }ou  are. a poem 
when  you  sing.”  “.A  jx)om,”  retorted  the 
famous  .singer,  with  a twinkle  in  her  eyes;' 
“surely  that’s  scarcely  coniplimenlai'c’,  for 
you  must  kn_pw  poems  are  all  feet.” 

* * * 

THE  REAL  EXPLANATION. 

Doubtless  the  old  woman  in  this  storv 
will  now  be  able  to  enlighten  her  hn>band 
on  a troublesome  subject.  “Doctor,”  she 
inquired  of  a country  plivsici.in,  “can  you 
tell  me  how  it  is  that  some  folk  arc  born 
dumb?”  “Why — hem! — why,  certainly, 
ma’am,”  replied  the  doctor.  “It  is 
because  they  come  into  the  world  without 
power  of  speech.”  “Dear  me,”  remarked 
the  woman,  “just  see  what  it  is  to  have  a 
physical  edication  ! I’m  right  glad  I axed 
you.  I’ve  axed  my  old  man  a hundred 
times  that  there  same  question,  and  all  he 
would  ever  say  was,  ‘ ’Cause  they  be?’  ” 

» * * 

A FAITHFUL  HOUND. 

An  Irishman  w'anted  to  sell  a dog,  but 
the  prospective  buyer  was  suspicious,  and 
finally  decided  not  to  buy.  'J'he  man  then 
told  him  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  sell. 
“You  see,”  he  said,  “I  bought  the  dog 
and  thrained  him  myself.  I got  him  so 
he’d  bark  all  the  toime  if  a person  stepped 
inside  the  gate,  and  thought  I was  safe 
from  burglars.  Then  me  woife  wanted  me 
to  thrain  him  to  carry  bundles — and  I did. 
If  you  put  anything  into  his  moutli,  ^he 
spalpeen ’d  keep  it  there  till  some  one  took 
it  away.  Well,  one  night  I woke  up  a^d 
heard  some  one  in  the  next  room.  I gSt 
up  and  grabbed  me  gun.  They  were  there, 
three  of  the  blaygards  and  the  dog.'* 
“Didn’t  he  bark?”  interrupted  the  othei, 
“Sorra  a bark,”  was  the  reply,  “he  war 
too  busy.”  “Busy.”  asked  the  othei, 
“what  doing?”  “Carrying  the  lantfierii 
for  the  burglars,”  answered  the  IrishmtQ, 
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during  the  present  short  and  dear  supplies  of  milk 
and  its  products 

— Dr.  Salesby*s  advice  to  the  Nation. 

Every  household  should  use  “Atora”  Beef 
Suet  in  the  interests  of  health  and  economy. 

‘^Practically  and  nationally  speaking,  we 
are  led  to  rely  in  very  special  degree  upon  beef  fat 
or  SUET,  which  ranks  as  high  even  as  cream  in 
its  possession  of  ‘Fat-soluble  A*  and  which  many 
of  us  well-grown  adults  of  to-day  used  to  consume 
in  the  form  of  suet  puddings  in  our  childhood,  to 
our  great  advantage.^* 

y ‘Fat-soluble  A”  is  the  scientific  term  for  the  “growth 
vitamine  ” the  vital  element  in  beef  suet  which  gives  it  such 
tremendous  value  in  promoting  healthful  growth  and  strength, 
and  warding-off  disease). 

In  these  words  Dr.  Saleeby  indicates  to  the  house- 
wives of  Britain  how  they  can  deal  with  the  grave 
food  danger  that  now  exists,  the  danger  of  malnu- 
trition-consequent upon  the  short  and  dear  supplies 
of  butter,  milk  and  eggs— which  has  produced  such 
terrible  consequences  in  Central  Europe.  That  way 
is,  to  “rehj  upon  suet.” 


is  rich  in  the  ail-important  Vitamines  or  ‘ Fat- 
soIuiMe  A/  and  is  available  in  plenty,  to  make 
economical  dishes  and  specially  nourishing 
food  for  the  winter  months. 

“Atora”  goes  as  far  as  2-lbs.  of  raw  suet. 

It  is  sold  by  all  Grocers,  Stores,  etc.,  in  4-lb,  and  1-lb.  boxes,  .SHREDDED 
ready  for  use,  in  puddioKs,  piecrusts,  pastry,  etc.,  aud  iu  solid  BLOCKS 
for  frying:  and  cooking. 


Maay  great  medical  authorities  have  proved 
that  Atora  ” Beef  Suet  and  plenty  of  it,  used  in 
the  daily  food  of  the  family,  is  a profound  factor 
for  health  and  in  the  development  of  sturdy, 
happy  children. 

Sole  Mcmafacturera  ; 

HUGON  & CO.,  Ltd.,  Openshaw,  Manchester. 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

iiKiy  incaMin-  our  ro.’irl  lo  wisduin- 
by  the  sorrows  wo  linvo  up-dorgono. 

One  bad  habit  will  brrak  <Iow  n a iiianV 
I'haraclPi'  cnuiigh  lo  admil.  another. 

The  i'niluros  of  some  will  be  foiu>d  an 
clornilv  ber'ond  the  successes  of  oibcrs. 

Responsibilily  is  the  weiyjhtcil  keel  wlip.h 
preserves  the  balance  of  the  ship  of  life. 

Men  who  want  promotion  should  coiibider 
that  it  is  the  best  fruit  that  lirst  h aves  the 
fruit  basket. 

It  is  only  by  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on 
what  light  we  littvc  that  we  can  ever  0,.^ 
;inv  more  light. 

Your  lark  of  money  m;iy  he  llli'  f.mll 
of  circumsiance.  ; lait  Aoiir  latk  ol  frien-dx 
is  certainly  \oiir  own. 

Be  careful  wliat  )ou  hale  and  what,  yaj 
praise.  I he  son  learns  from  his  father 
what  lo  .admire  and  whtil  lo  des)>ise. 

1 i>  knowf  liow'  to  wi'ing  \iclory  fiaitii 
defetit,  and  to  make  sli  pping-stones  of  our 
stumbling-blocks,  is  the  secret  ol  stuiess. 

Huneslv  is  the  best  i>olicy  ; hut  a man 
who  i.s  honest  only  through  policy  cannot 
be  depended  on  to  resist  very  inueh  tempta- 
tion. 


STATISTICS. 


French  railw.ics  will  show  a loss  this 
year,  it  is  estimated,  of  82, 800, 000. 

The  cost  of  living  fur  the  W'-orkiiie- 
classes  in  this  country  on  Oi  tuber  1st  had 
advanced  164  per  cent.,  .as  com|).ared  with 
July,  1914. 

Oi.it  of  the  2,311  jiicltires  examined  last 
Year  by  the  British  Buaial  of  h'ilm  Censors, 
1,454  wei'e  passed  for  “L  nnersal  I'.xhibt- 
tion.”  'I'lie  total  length  of  lilnis  submitted 
was  6,233,155  feet 

R.mlw.w  h'.MAU'iiiis. — Nearly  twrnt\-fi\e 
thousand  peo|)le  met  with  death  or  injury 
on  the  railwiiys  in  tlie  United  Kingdom 
last  vear.  'I  he  number  killed  w.as  932, 
wliile  23,983  were  injured.  The  persons 
killed  included  361  suicides. 

Fiwviiu  Whicat  tjiis. — .'\ccording  to  the 

preliminary  tabulation  of  the  agriculaural 
returns,  the  tot.a'l  area  under  crops  and 
1 grass  in  England  and  W.ales  on  June  4th 
was  ttbout  26,520,000  acres,  a net  decline 
on  last  vear  of  228,000  acres.  The  area 
under  wlictit  w.as  1,877,000  acres,  or 

344.000  acress  less  than  in  1919,  and  only 

70.000  acres  tibove  that  of  1914. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 

W'ORI  u’s  rKINCIfAl,  N'ANAUlt  .XI  MlXI-,.-  - 
Tlie  princip  il  vanadium  mine  in  the  wendd' 
ix  found  in  f’eru,  and  is  known  us  Min.ts, 
Ragra.  There  is  suinxcsed  to  be  in  sight 
;it  tills  mine  ore  ol  36,000,000  Ih.  metallic 
cunleht.  The  ore  averages  19  per  cent, 
metal,  and  the  deposit  is  said  lo  represent 
95  per  rent,  of  the  total  known  vanadium 
in  the  world. 

Ui;i;ni-.si  Mink  ix  •mi'  IAorlp. — 'i'he  gold 
mine  of  St.  John  del  Ray,  in  Brazil,  is  the 
deepest  metal  mine  in  the  world.  It  was 
opened  more  than  80  years  ago,  and  had 
been  sunk  to  6,326  feet  at  the  time  of  the 
latest  report.  The  temperature  in  some 
parts  reaches  116  degs.  F.,  the  rise  in  the 
heat  of  the  rocks  averaging  one  degree  in 
everv  126  feet  of  descent  from  the  surfaci-. 

Nkvv  .Xnksthki'ic. — .A  highly ' refined 
ether,  modified  by  the  addition  of  certain 
gases,  has  been  found  superior  as  an 
anesthetic.  It  eliininales  pain  without  loss 
of  consciousness  and  reduces  to  a riiiniiuuni 
the  nausea  that  generally  follows  the  use  of 
ether,  The  ability  to  produce  insensibility 
to  pain  without  loss  of  consciousness  opeiis 
up  an  entirely  new  field,  including  many 
operations  which  are  now  performed  .with- 
out any  attempt  to  diniinate  pain,  ' ^ 
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ROOSEVELT’5  EARLY  TIMIDITY. 

Tn  his  book,  “Impressions  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,”  Mr.  Lawrence  F.  .Abbott 
tells  the  substance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  con- 
fession about  his  early  timidity  and  how 
he  overcame  it  : — 

“ There  were  all  kinds  of  things  of  which 
1 was  alraid  at  first,  ranging  from  grizzly 
bear.s  to  ‘mean’  horses  and  gun  fighters; 
. but  by  acting  as  if  I was  not  afiaid  1 
' jjradually  ceased  to  be  afraid.  Most  men 
c.m  have  the  same  experience  if  they 
cluKisc.  They  will  ir.st  learn  to  bear  them- 
,M-l\es  well  in  trials  which  they  anticipate, 

. and  which  they  schooled  themselves  in 
ad\ance  to  meet.  .After  a while  the  habit 
will  grow  on  them,  and  they  will  behave 
well  in  sudden  and  unexpected  emergencies 
th.it  come  upon  them  unawares. 

“It  is  of  course  much  pleasanter  if  one 
is  naturally  fearless,  and  I envy  and  respect 
j the  men  who  are  naturally  fearless.  But 
Jt  is  a good  thing  to  remember  that  the 
man  who  does  not  enjoy  this  advantage 
can  nevertheless  stand  beside  the  man  who 
! does,  and  can  do  his  duty  with  the  like 
I elliciency,  if  he  chooses  to.  Of  course  he 
must  not  let  his  desire  take  the  form 
of  a daydream. 

“He  can  do  in's  part  honourably  and 
well,  provided  only  he  sets  fearlessness 
before  him.self  ns  an  ideal,  schools  himself 
I to  ihinlc  of  danger  merely  as  something 
to  be  faced  and  overcome,  and  regards 
life  as  he  should  regard  it — not  as  some- 
thing to  he  throw  II  aw  ay,  but  as  a pawn 
to  be  promptly  hazarded  whenever  the 
hazard  is  warranted  by  the  larger  interests 
of  the  great  gatne  in  which  we  are  all 
engaged.” 


I 
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JAPANESE  SONGS. 

In  the  rice  planting  atid  rice  harvesting 
' vteasotis  everybody,  women  as  well  as  men, 
worked  in  the  lields.  For  every  occupa- 
tion there  were  different  songs  and  tunes. 
'The  rice  cleaner,  the  woodman,  the  ctir- 
penter,  plasterer,  the  driver  of  a pack- 
horsi',  cacli  had,  and  still  has,  his  own 
song. 

“The  s.ing  of  the  pack-horse  driver, 
knowti  as  the  “Oiwake, ” writes  .Sen  Kala- 
yatna  in  the  “.Asia  Magazine,”  “is  [lopular 
oven  among  professional  singers  to-day. 
One  may  still  hear  in  the  quiet  of  far- 
spent  winter  nights  the  melodious  song  of 
\tho  noodle  peddler  as  he  w'anders  through 
the  stiowy  streets,  pushing  his  little  lantern- 
lighted  cart  with,  its  paper  walls.  'The^ 
rhythmic  songs  of  tlie  river  coolies,  jiullitif^ 
their  boats  up  the  violent  streams  w ith  long 
ropes,  niay  be  heard  from  a great  distance. 

“(iroLips  of  women  driving  piles  find 
their  work  easier  when  they  sing  their 
working  song.  In  the  Japan  of  old  days 
there  was  a cerlain  amount  of  joy  in  every 
status  of  life.  I nivself  can  look  back  and 
remember  jt.  In  summer,  especially  in 
the  month  of  .AugU'-t,  when  the  weeding  of 
the  rice  field  is  < nded,  but  the  rice  is  not 
yet  harvested,  the  farmer  is  comparatively 
free.  Just  at  this  time  the  Bon  Matsuri, 
the  festival  for  the  departed,  takes  place. 
'Everybody  is  in  a happy  mood.  In  the  cool 
. t>f  the  evening  the  people  come  out  and 
. gather  in  the  temple  grounds,  where  they 
r dance  and  sing  through  the  night. 

“There  arc  several  popular  folk  dances, 
ione  of  the  most  common  and  popular,  the 
A'otsobyoshi  (four  tunes  or  four  beats). 
Usually  there  is  a leading  singer,  and  the 
people  join  in  the  chorus.  Every  youth 
. knows  these  songs  and  dances  by  heart.”] 


SICILIAN  SUPERSTITION. 

Superstition  plays  an  important  role 
in  the  life  of  the  Sicilians.  Mr.  H.  Testing 
Jones,  in  his  recently-published  book, 
“Diversions  in  Sicily,”  referring  to  the 
evil  eye,  says  : — 

“The  prevailing  idea  seems  to  be  that 
an  evil  influence  proceeds  from  the  eye  ol 
the  pettatore  (a  person  always  in  trouble), 
who  is  not  necessarily  a bad  person,  at 
least  he  need  not  be  desirous  of  hurting 
any  one.  The  misfortunes  that  follow 
w herever  he  goes  may  be  averted  by  the 
interposition  of  some  attractive  object, 
whereby  the  glance  from  his  eye  is 
arrested,  and  either  the  misfortune  does  not 
happen  at  all,  or  the  force  of  the  evil  in- 
fluence is  expended  elsewhere,  'fherefore 
it  is  as  well  always  to  carry  some  charm 
against  the  evil  ey'e. 

“.All  over  Italy,  but  especially  in  the 
South,  it  is  rare  to  meet  a man  who  drx  s 
not  carry  a charm,  either  on  his  watch- 
chain  or  in  his  piK-ket.  or  on  a string  or 
chain  round  his  neck  under  his  clothes,  and 
he  usualh-  carries  more  than  one.” 

Of  the  Sicilians’  love  of  sea-bathing  Mr. 
Testing  Jones  gives,  among  others,  the 
following  interesting  instance — 

“There  must  be  something,”  he  writes, 
“in  the  air  of  .Selinunte  that  encourages 
bathing,  for  they  told  me  that  in  a few 
days  an  annual  festa  was  to  take  place 
there,  the  pilgrims  arriving  the  evening 
before  and  spending  the  wdiole  night  batlr- 
ing  in  the  sea,  the  men  in  one  part  and 
the  women  in  another  .At  dawn  they 
would  come  out  of  the  water,  dress,  and 
attend  to  their  religious  duties.” 

* * * 

MYSTERIOUS  STONEHENGE. 

.A  fascinating  slorv  is  toldi  hv  Mr. 
II  arold  1'.  .Shepstone  in  the  “World’s 
Work”  about  tlie  restoration  of  Stone- 
henge, Britain’s  oldest  and  most  mysterious 
ruin,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
builders.  I’owcrful  cranes  and  the  latest 
modern  lifting  appliances  have  invaded  its 
sacred  precincts,  and  gradually  the  work 
ol  restoring  the  monument  to  something 
of  its  former  grandeur  is  being  carried 
out. 

“'There  is  no  ruin  in  the  world  of  wliich 
so  little  is  know  n,  nor  any  r(»mains  w Iiose 
origin  and  purpose  have  been  so  hotly 
debated,  as  -Stonehenge,”  says  Mr.  .Shep- 
stone. “Its  bibliography  alone  comprises 
W'ell  over  a thousand  volumes.  Yet  it  has 
remained  a riddle  that  has  defied  solution. 
'There  is  first  the  mystery  concerning  its 
‘blue’  or  ‘foreign’  stones.  No  one  knows 
whence  they  came,  nor  how  they  were 
brought  to  the  site.  Neither  do  we  know 
who  reared  this  extraordinary  monument ; 
nor  when  ; nor  for  what  purpose  it  was 
conceived 

“Never  was  the  most  precious  of  babies 
more  carefully  wrapped  up  than  is  one  of 
these  monoliths  before  the  jacks  which 
force  it  into  its  rightful  position  arc  set  to 
work.  Not  only  is  it  cradled  in  thick 
baulks  of  timber,  but  every  cranny  is  filled 
up  and  padded  with  fedt  and  wedges  and 
the  whole  framework  is  again  supported 
by  struts  and  steel  joists. 

“The  base  of  the  pillar  was  now  laid 
bare  in  order  to  make  a new  bed  for  the 
monolith.  The  ground  round  the  base  was 
outlined  into  squares  of  twelve  inches,  for 
a distance  of  three  or  four  feet.  Inside 
these  squares  the  earth  was  taken  out  to 
a depth  of  six  inches  at  a time  and  passed 
through  a sieve.  The  object  here  is  to 
salve  any  object  which  would  throw  light 
upon  the  actual  origin  of  the  monument. 

“Roman  and  old  English  coins,  numer- 
ous stone  implements,  bits  of  ancient 
pottery  and  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the 
earth  for  the  purpose,  presumably,  of  keep- 
ing the  stones  upright,  have  been  excava- 


ted. It  has  been  found  that  these  huge 
blocks,  which  stand  from  13}  to  20  feet 
above  the  ground  and  W'eigh  between  20 
and  40  tons  apiece,  were  usually  set  in  the 
earth  to  a depth  of  only  three  or  four  f'  e|. 
With  such  crude  foundations  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  well  the  stones  have  stood. 

“One  cannot  view  the  remains  of  Sioe.e- 
henge  to-day  without  marvelling  at  the 
ingenuity  of  those  earlvi  Britons.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  it  was  probably  built 
between  3,500  and  4,000  years  ago,  that 
some  of  the  stones  turn  the  scale  at  twenty 
to  forty  tons  apiece,  it  is  clear  that  it 
represented  in  its  age  a great  and  moment- 
ous undertaking.  Those  early  builder, 
knew  nothing  about  cranes,  and  only 
possessed  the  crudest  tool-,  yet  they  trait'- 
ported  and  erected  blocks  heavier  than 
those  found  in  our  great  cathedrals  or 
other  mighty  edifices.” 

* * • 

WISDOM  OF  THE  WILD  SWAN. 

Some  wonderful  descriptions  of  biid 
life  in  lonely  islands  arc  given  in  a bool; 
“The  Land  of  the  Hills  and  the  t.lens,” 
bv  Mr.  Seton  Gordon,  F.Z.S.  Here  is  an 
extraordinary  picture  of  some  w ild  swans  ; 

“The  loch  was  frozen  over,  and  at  one 
end  numbers  of  disconsolate  gulls  were 
standing  on  the  ice.  But  at  the  far  corner 
a great  company  of  Bewdek  swans  were 
swimming  restlessly  backwards  and  for- 
wards across  a narrow  lane  of  open  w'ater, 
a lane  which  they  had  kept  open  by  con- 
tinued movement  ail  through  the  night. 

“.\  clamour  of  many  notes  was  borne  to 
the  ear,  notes  musical  and  bclI-like  and 
(litched  in  many  keys.  From  time  to  time 
the  sounds  died,  but  for  a second  or  two 
oniv.  .A  horse  and  trap  passed  along  the 
waier's  edge,  yet  the  swans  paid  little  or 
no  heed  to  it,  so  intent  were  they  on  pre- 
venting the  frost  from  gri]>ping  the  narrow 
waterway. 

“It  is  always  with  their  music  that  the 
wild  swans  herald  the  approach  of  frost ; 
throughout  the  night  when  the  ice  is 
silently  binding  the  lochs  their  notes  are 
loud  and  insistent,  never  ceasing  as  they 
swim  actively  through  the  water,  but  with 
the  coming  of  the  thaw  they  are  again 
silent — or»nearlv  so.” 

i ♦ * 

BEN  JONSON  AND  DRUMMOND. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  literary 
memories  which  Edinburgh  possesses  and 
shares  with  other  parts  of  the  country  is 
that  of  the  visit  of  Ben  Jonson  to  Scotland 
from  August,  1618,  to  25th  January  of  the 
following  year,”  writes  the  Rev.  George 
Dodds  in  “Chambers’s  Magazine.” 

“After  Ben’s  arrival  in  Edinburgh  in 
August,  1618,  some  city  functions  were 
arranged  in  his  honour,  at  which,  doubt- 
less, the  poet-laird  of  Hawthornden  w’ould 
be  present.  It  is  permissibF  to  suppo-.e 
that  their  first  meeting  may  have  been  at 
such  a function.  Other  meetings  there  may 
have  been  Mn  Edinburgh  houses  during 
winter,  of  1618-19,’  resulting  in  ati  invita- 
tion from  Drummond  to  Jonson  to  visit  his 
house,  perched  on  the  precipice-edge  in  the 
most  e.xquisite  bit  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  ‘the  wandering  Esk.’  But  beyotid  this 
commoti  interest  in  the  reahn  of  letters 
there  was  tiothing  in  character  to  draw  the 
two  togetlier. 

“That  the  torrential  genius  of  Jonson, 
then  forty-six  years  of  age  (Drummond  was 
thirty-three),  accustomed  to  the  cusy 
supremacy  which  he  wielded  at  ‘The 
Apollo’  or  ‘The  Mermaid,’  could  ever  have 
matched  the  mood  of  the  refined,  secluded, 
and  sad  poet  of  Hawthornden  is  unima- 
ginable. And  no  one  can  be  astonished 
that  the  fatuous  visit  ended  iti  relief  to 
Drummond,  who  must  have  found,  as  Pri^ 
fessor  Masson  suggested,  that  in  Ben  h« 
had  ‘qaught  a 'Tartar. ’ 
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l.aFE  All  LAIT 

Choicest  Coffee,  full  cream  milk 
and  sugar  blended  in  exactly  correct 
proportions  as  only  the  - Parisians 
“ know  how.”  A delightful  and 
economical  beverage  for  all  occasions, 
and  all  seasons.  Easy  to  make — no 
waste — no  “grounds”  for  complaint. 


Prepared  hi  England  by  the  proprietors 
of  Ncstlc’s  Milk  and  sold  everymhert 


Cash  prices  lljd.  and  1/10  per 
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PREPABD  SUBALL 
ADVERTIS^EMTS. 

Wallpapers.  — Latest  designs,  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  our  NEW  SEASON’S  BOOK,  iust  issued, 
post  free.— MORRIS’S,  VICAR  LANE,  LEEDS. 


"Twilfit”  Corsets;  comfortable  and  dur- 
able. Of  all  drapers  and  ladies’  outfitters.  Popular 
prices.  Spirabone  unbreakable  steels.  Write  foPillus- 
trated  booklet.  Charles  Leethem  & Co.,  50  Arundel 
Factory.  Portsmouth. 


Abdominal  Support. — For  any  abdominal 
weakness  after  operations,  &c.,  our  Abdome  Belted 
Corsets  afiord  perfect  support.  Certain  relief. — 
Write  for  List  No.  5,  R.  Scales  & Co.,  Corset 
Manufacturers,  Newark -on-Trent. 


Knit  your  own  JumpefS  and  Sports 
Coats.  Best  Fluffing  Wool  13/11  per  lb.  Postage 
Paid.  Shade  Card  on  application  — Barrand 
(Dept.  2),  Carlisle  Road,  Bradford. 


Oilskins  that  do  not  Stick.  Oilskins  that 
will  give  you  good  service  and  stand  hard  wear. 
Oilskins  that  never  fail  to  keep  out  the  hardest  rain 
or  sleet— Beacon  Oilskins.  Men’s  coats  from  2os., 
leggings,  6s. ; sou’-westers,  3s. ; children’s  coats, 
23s.  6d.  upwards;  ladies’  smart  oilskins,  3Ss.  6d. 
Deal  direct  with  us  and  save  money.  Send  a post- 
card tu-day  for  our  Free  Booklet  of  “Weather  Com- 
fort,’’ describing  money-back  guarantee. — Send  now — 
before  you  forget — to  Barbour’s,  Ltd.,  82,  Beacon 
Buildings,  South  Shields. 


Grampian  Hand  Made  Homespuns.— 

These  beautiful  Tweeds  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen’s 
Wear  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Kinbuch 
Spinning  Coy.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  B,  Kinbuck,  Perthshire. 
Patterns  for  any  length  sent  on  application. 


Drunkards  Cured  cheaply,  secretly, 
speedily,  permanently.  Trial  free  privately. 
Carlton  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd,,  517,  Birmingham. 


Peach’s  Curtains, — Direct  from  Makers. 
Ch.uiiung  Selections.  Linens,  Down  Quilts, 
Blankets.  Hosiery.  Underwear.  Price  List  Free. 
S.  i’E.XCH  & SONS,  177,  The  Looms,  Nottingham, 


How  to  tell  Fortunes  by  Cards  and  Tea 
Cup.  (Stamp).  Mrs.  G.  M.  S,,  271,  Shakespeare 
Road.  Herne  Hill,  S.W. 


Kill  Nits,  &c,,  in  the  hair  instantly  by 
using  Moon’s  Greasless  ’‘Nitza.”  Perfectly 
harmless  and  clean.  2/6  tsost  free.  H.  Moon, 
SO,  Leighton  Street,  Leeds. 


You  won’t  get  tired  of  playing 
second  fiddle  to  the  accompaniment  of 

CLARNICO  CARAMELS. 


y 


Ask  your  Music  Dealer  for  Clarnieo  — the  Caramel  Fos  Trot.  Price  J,'- 


Fop  Cakoa,  Pastry,  Puddings  & Pies. 

BORWICKS: 

BAKIE^iG  POWDER. 


rBOOTS 

at  half  List  price 

A most  astounding  offer — write  now  for 
full  particulars. 

MAXIMUM  SHOE  CO.  LTD., 

60  Maximum  Works,  Northampton. 


desiring  a perfectly  safe  and  reliable 

HYGIENIC  DOUCHE 

should  ask  their  chemist  to  show 


them  the  MARVEL 
WHIRLING  SPRAY. 

If  he  cannot  supply  the  Marvel, 
full  particulars  will  be  sent  free  by 

MARVEL  Co.  (Dept.  64  ) , 63  St.  John's  St., London,  E.C. 


Read  the 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  FICTION. 

Stories  by  Popular  Authors. 

Price  SIXPENCE.  ,1 
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I WOMAN’S  b 

Vij 

I SPHERE.  I 

’ifi  ViSSt  SSV  VA'f  V"iySrl9  /A'?^iS'S2^VA'f  ViiJf 

SELECTED  RECIPES. 

OvTii  ..\Nu  Cheese  Salad. 

ELiher  dales,  or  prunes  that  have  been 
stewed  unlil  tentUjr  may  be  used  for  this 
salad.  .Slone  lire  fruit  and  stuff  with 
clieese-  mashed  and  moistened  with  a little 
(-ream.  .Sert'e  from  four  to  si.\  dates  or 
prunes,  on  a lelluee  leaf  for  each  per.son. 

I se  mayonnaise  salad  dressing. 

Bun  LK i:d  M aoakon i . 

Boil  two  ounces  of  macaroni,  and  drain  j 
it  Well.  But  two  ounces  r»f  butter  into  a i 
thorouf-hly  warmed  piedish,  put  the  maca-  i 
roni  on  top  of  this,  and  mix  all  well  j 
tnuether  with  two  forks,  sprinkling  in  tif 
the  same  time  freshly  orated  cheese  and 
a little  red  pepper.  When  thoroughly  mixed, 
.and  the  butter  all  absorbed,  sprinkle  with 
more  pt  ppcr  and  cheese,  and  serve  at  once. 

Prun'i;  .Sauci:. 

Wash  a quarter  <»f  a pound  of  prunes, 
and  simmer  them  very  slowlv  in  just 
enough  water  to  cow-r.  When  tender, 
remove  the  stones,  and  take  out  the  kernels. 
I’uf  fruit  and  kernels  back  into  the  pan 
with  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  a very  little 
[(owdend  cinnamon,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
moist  sugar  ; mash  to  ;i  pulp,  and  simmer 
slowly  for  till  minutes.  If  too  thick,  add 
more  w;iier. 

Creamed  II.midock. 

'I'ake  a fresh  haddock,  one  ounce  of 
margarine,  pepper,  salt,  ler.ton,  browned 
breadcrumbs,  ;ind  a little  white  sauce, 
l-'illet  the  haddock  and  place,  it  in  a well- 
^reased  halting  tin,  stiueeze  the  juice  of 
h.ilf  a lemon  ovir  it,  and  cover  with  a 
greased  paper.  B.'tke  for  .about  ten 
minutes.  When  serving  cover  with  white 
sauce,  scatter  over  with  hreadrrunibs,  and 
g.irni..li  wiili  parsley  and  slices  of  lemon. 

OttE  AIoui.d. 

Remove  the  stones  from  one  pound  of 
dates  ; chop  up  the  fruit,  and  put  it  into  an  j 
enamel  saucepan  with  the  juice  and  the  i 
grated  rind  of  a lemon.  Just  cover  with 
water  and  put  to  simmer,  adding  a little 
more  water  if  it  begins  to  simmer  away.  i 
It  ’s  rather  liable  to  stick,  so  stir  gemly  ; 
now  and  again,  and  wlien  it  becomes  a 
thick  paste  turn  it  into  a wet  mould  and 
when  it  is  quite  cold  turn  it  out  and  serve 
with  custard. 

•Stew'.d  Kidneys  with  Mushroo.ms. 

'I  his  is  a delicious  disii,  and  either 
mutton  111'  ve(d  kidneys  ran  be  used.  He 
sure  thcv  :irc  ver\-  fn  sh.  I'rirn  four 
mutton  kidneys  and  soak  in  salted  water 
lor  one  hour,  then  rut  in  sliei's  halt  an  inch 
liiick  .and  roll  in  rice  tlour.  Brown  over 
in  a little  hot  dripping,  add  three-quarters 
• ■f  a cupful  of  st  asoned  tirwwn  sauce  and 
half  a rupful  of  sauted  mushrooms.  Sim- 
iiR-r  all  slow  ly  tor  ten  minutes,  add  a w ine-  I 
■dassful  Cit  sherry  or  Madeira,  if  desired,  ; 
and  servi'  imin.  .liati  U . 

f .INC.I  KllRE  in  \f'TS.  i 

Required  : I w’o  fiouiuls  e.ii  h of  flour  and 
treacle;  tttr.'e-t|u.iner-  of  a (XHiild  of  iTim- ' 
garine  and  tie-  same  of  sugai  ; half  a pound  - 
<jI  candied  pe.  I cut  small  ; two  oimres  of 
ground  ginger,  .mi"I  h.ilf  an  ounce  of  ground 
c.irau.tv.  C;i  am  ih.-  margarine,  work  to- 
il the  tlour  .'ind  spici*,  lit.-n  the  sugar  anil  I 
I and  led  fx-el.  and  lastly  the  treacle  which 
should  tie  tii.i.  W h'  n ;dl  is  well  mixed,  j 
cover  it  up,  and  set  it  l.v  for  nn  hour,  then  ' 
roll  I ut  and  h dee  c.n  tin-  in  a very 
moderat.-  oven.  '1  en  minutes  will  bake 
them. 


Tomato  Pudding. 

Line  a pudding  basin  with  a good  crust 
(made  with  nutter-suet),  just  as  for  an 
apple  pudding.  Slice  up  sufficient  tomatoes 
to  fill  the  basin,  sprinkling  a little  sugar 
and  a few  cloves  between  the  layers, 
('over  with  the  crust  and  steam  as  for  an 
apple  pudding. 

J-ENTir.s  Cutlets. 

Prepare  some  well  fltivourod  vegetable 
stock  as  fciilows ; — Wash  and  slice  one 
carrot,  one  turnip,  one  onion,  and  some 
outer  leaves  of  celery,  and  fry  all  a golden 
brown.  -\dd  two  pints  of  water,  a bunch 
of  mixed  savoury  herbs,  a bit  of  mace,  six 
peppercorns  and  allspice,  and  cook  for 
two  hours  with  the  lid  on.  ’I'ake  .about  a 
pint  of  this  liquid  (any  remainder  with  the 
vegetables  should  go  into  the  stock-pot) 
anil  simmer  two  teaciipfuls  of  red  lendK 
in  it  until  they  arc  quite  soft  and  form  a 
siilV  p;i.,ie.  Turn  out,  bind  with  egg  and 
bia-acicrumbs  or  frv  plain. 

Chest.nut  .Soup. 

Take  the  outer  rind  off  .about  twenty-five 
chestnuts  and  put  them  into  a saucepan  of 
cold  water,  and  when  this  is  on  the  point 
of  boiling  take  out  the  nuts  and  remove 
the  inner  skin.  Slew  them  now  in 
sufficient  stock  to  cover  them  till  render, 
then  pound  to  a paste,  keeping  bark  about 
six  nuts  to  be  served  whole  in  the  soup. 
.Mi.x  in  with  the  paste  ;i  tahlesfmonful  of 
breadcrumbs,  a little  salt,  and  pepper,  and 
h.alf  .a  gritted  nutmeg.  Add  this  to  (he 
stock  tiu'  nuts  have  boiled  in,  .and  then  add 
new  milk.  Boil  up  again,  and,  if  too 
Ihirk,  add  some  stock;  also  put  in  the 
whole  ehestmits,  and  sefive  very  hot.  If  the 
stock  in  whtcb  the  nuts  first  boiled  is  con- 
sidered too  sweet,  leave  it  out  and  use  fresh 
stock  instead. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

To  cool  a dish  of  hot  food  quickly,  set 
it  in  a pan  of  cold  salt  wau  r. 

To  make  sweet  milk  sour  for  cooking 
purposes,  add  a tcaspoonful  of  strong  vine- 
gar to  each  cupful  of  milk. 

When  putting  muslin  blouses  away 

pl.acf  a sheet  of  tissue  paper  between  each, 
if  you  wish  th.'-m  to  turn  out  fresh  next 
ye.ar. 

If  you  warm  the  milk  before  adding 
th'e  eggs  when  making  a custard  no  water 
will  settle  in  the  bottom  of  the  baking- 
dish. 

When  preparing  stale  bread  for 

puddings  always  soak  it  in  cold  liquid,  not 
hot.  The  former  will  make  it  light  and 
crumbly — the  latter  heavy. 

Candle  and  other  grease  can  often  be 
removed  from  articles  of  rlothing  by 
simplv  putting  over  the  stain  a sheet  of 
blotting  paper  and  pressing  with  a hot  iron. 

When  a sponge  becomes  hard  place 
it  in  a saucepan  with  cold  water,  and  a 
spoonful  of  borax.  When  it  has  come  to 
a boil  i;ike  it  out  and  rub  wiiti  a little 
borax. 

To  revive  black  velvet  bold  the  article, 
pile  side  up  over  tile  s|(  ant  of  nearly  boil- 
ini;  water,  to  which  a little  ammonia  has 
tv'cri  :.<iil<d.  firtt  h tiitd  iron  on  the  wrong 
side. 

All  materials  whirli  are  to  have  ;i  glossy 
surface  must  In-  irorn-d  on  the  right  side* 
but  damask  table  linen  .-md  verv  fine  sheets 
should  he  Ironed  on  both  sides,  the  right 
sido  la  c of  rill. 

To  keep  the  feet  in  good  condition 

if  is  e-,s.'niial  to  have  wfll-fitting  shoes. 
.Shoes  riiher  too  large  or  too  small  are  in- 
jurious. It  the  feet  are  large  more  care 
is  needed  in  the  choice  of  shape — short 
toe-cap  tending  to  reduce  the  apparent 
length. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Ameer  Ornaments. 

A good  cement  for  amber  ornaments  is 
made  by  dissolving  a bit  of  amber  in 
chloroform.  Apply  this  to  the  broken 
pieces,  which  should  be  previously  warmed. 

Rust  on  Steel  Fire-Irons. 

To  remove  rust  and  stains  from  steel 
fire-irons,  first  rub  them  with  a piece  of 
flannel  saturated  with  ammonia,  dry  with 
powdered  bathbrick,  then  polish  with  a 
dry  cloth.  Tffiis  gives  an  excellent  polish. 

Coi.ouRED  Handkerchiefs. 

Coloured  handkerchiefs,  or  handkerchiefs 
with  coloured  borders  and  .spots  now  so 
fiopulaf,  should  be  soaked  in  cold  w.ntrr 
for  a short  time  before  they  are  w.nshi'd. 
'I'his  will  prevent  the  colours  from  running 
or  fading. 

Hair  Mattresses. 

When  buying  a hair  mattress,  choose 
one  filled  with  black  rather  than  white 
1 htiir,  as  the  latter  has  generally  been 
bleached,  which  deprives  it  of  springiness 
and  makes  it  “mat”  more  quickly  than 
the  black  or  even  gray  hair. 

Care  of  .Sponges. 

To  cleanse  slimy  sponges  mix  together 
about  a tablespoonful  each  of  salt  and  soda 
with  enough  hot  water  to  cover  the  sponge. 
Put  the  sponge  in  the  mixture,  and  let  it 
stand  for  twentv-four  hours.  Then  wash 
the  sponge  in  warm  water  till  quite  clean. 

.SoH.ED  Window  Blinds.  4 

Soiled  light-coloured  window  blinds  can 
be  easily  cleaned  by  rubbing  gently  with 
a soft  cloth  dipped  in  a solution  of  one 
pint  of  hot  water  and  throe  tablespoonfuls 
of  benzine,  then  wrung  out.  Drying  can 
be  effected  by  wiping  with  a clean  soft 
towel. 

To  Tint  Curtains. 

To  tint  curtains  cnjam-colour  mix  a 
bowl  of  cream  starch  and  another  of  white. 
.Add  a small  quantity  of  the  cream  starch 
j to  the  white  liefore  each  curtain  is  starched. 
'This  makes  the  curtains  all  the  same  tone, 
whicli  would  not  be  the  case  were  they  put 
direct  into  the  cretun  starch. 

To  Polish  Silver-Plate, 

Use  as  little  plate  powder  as  possible, 
ft  gradually  wears  off  the  silver.  Instead 
submerge  the  ware  in  hot  soapy  water, 
rinse  in  boiling  water,  dry  at  once,  and 
rub  up  with  a soft  cloth.  If  the  plate  be 
very  discoloured  apply  the  smallest  quantity 
of  powdered  whiting  mixed  to  a paste  with 
methylated  spirits. 

When  Hanging  Out  Clothes. 

It  is  much  the  best  plan  when  hanging 
out  on  the  clothes-line  such  articles  as 
pillow-slips,  tablecloths,  towels,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs to  hang  them  evenly  across  the. 
line;  if  dried  out  of  shape,  stretching  and 
pulling  them  straight  is  very  apt  to  injure 
the  fabric,  and  in  anv  case  is  not  so  satis- 
iai'lory  as  the  other  nieflioti. 

Strap  Biscuits. 

\\'hen  you  havi^  been  making  pies,  etc., 
•and  have  some  scraps  and  cuttings  left 
over,  use  them  in  the  following  way. 
Sprinkle  them  thickly  with  castor  sugar 
and  desiccated  rocoanut,  or  with  sugar 
and  rurrants  ; roll  out  thin  ; sprinkle  again 
and  rep'ai  this  twice.  Cut  into  small 
rounds  and  bake  for  ten  minuies  in  a 
qiii.k  oven. 

To  Renovate  Linoi.eum. 

Shabby  linoleum  ran  be  renovated  this 
wav.  first  rub  some  methylated  spirits 
well  into  the  linoleum.  This  dries  very 
quickly,  so  the  floor  must  be  polished  im- 
niedlandy  afterwards  with  beeswax.  All 
srains  will  f.e  removed  by  the  methylated 
spirits,  and  the  linoleum  will  polish 
brilliantly.  ,\s  the  spirit  is  very  inflam- 
mable remember  that  it  must  not  be  used 
where  there  is  a light  or  a 6re. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


Warmth  and  Comfort. 

Whether  the  coming  winter  is  to  be  the 
promised  cold  one  or  not  every  one  seems 
determined  tj^f.nce  it  warmly  clad  in  knilti-d 
woollen  garments.  Few  women  will  be 
without  jumpers,  coats,  cloaks,  or  frocks 
in  some  novel  knitting  expression.  Endless 
variety  is  brought  to  bear  upon  skirts  by 
different  rib  effects,  a favourite  stitch  com- 
prising an  accordion  pleat  appearance  that 
is  very  charming  and  pleasing.  .Smart 
sports  suits  are  arranged  wdih  these  corru- 
gated skirts  and  plain  knit  coats,  the  latter 
completed  by  capacious  pockets  and  some- 
thing original  in  the  way  of  sash.  Or  a 
jumper  mav  take  the  place  of  the  coat  if 
preferred. 

Cotour  F.FiTtcTS. 

With  knitted  clo.aks,  the  thing  is  to 
secure  some  bright  voyant  colour  for  the 
main  part,  with  an  elfective  contrast  for 
the  collar.  A “vive”  apple-green  cloak  in 
a heavy  rib  stitch,  wilh  plain  knit  bl.ack 
collar,  seen  in  the  West  find  last  week,  was 
enchanting,  as  also  a copper-coloured  mfidel 
with  navy  collar.  The  latter  was,  by  the 
way,  a very  important  and  arresting 
feature,  that  lent  itself  to  various  up-and- 
down  adjustments. 

Kmttfd  Co.ats  for  all  Occasions. 

Lancret-blue  knitted  cejats  are  decorated 
with  squirrel  collars  and  cuffs,  and  these 
garments  are  worn  over  velvet  or  satin  j 
dresses  at  the  most  ceremonious  entertain- 
ments. Gone  is  the  day  when  knitted  coats 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  country  roads 
or  sea  fronts.  1'he  advent  of  jersey  cloth 
did  away  w'ith  this  absurd  notion,  and  now- 
adays we  can  ivear  a knitted  coat  .any- 
where, provided  that  it  has  a good  fur 
collar  and  .a  handsome  belt  or  girdle.  It 
makes  an  ideal  winter  garment. 

A Run  on  Brown. 

Brown  is  all  the  rage.,  even  for  evening 
frocks.  Brown  velveteen  is  used  for  tunic 
dresses,  and  when  the  latter  are  bordered 
with  a four-inch  band  of  brown  rabbit  they 
are  ideal.  Nut-brown  rabbit  is  one  of  fhe 
most  popular  fur  novelties  of  the  season. 
The  best  skins  are  used  and  a really  ex- 
quisite shade  of  brown  is  achieved.  This 
fur  is  used  for  straight  ties,  with  a flat  muff 
to  m.Ttch  ; also  for  turban  toques  and  full 
crowns  for  cabriolet  hats  of  brown  lace. 
There  is  a run  on  brown  and  lemon-yellow, 
separately  or  combined. 

Furs  for  Little  Folk. 

It  is  a season  for  fur  and  colour  with 
the  little  folk  as  w'cll  as  with  their  elders, 
white  and  gray  astrachan,  nutria,  otter, 
beaver,  W’hit'e  cony,  and  many  forms 
of  gray  and  w’hite  squirrel  and  rabbit  are 
seen  adorning  the  cosiest  velours  and  wool 
.cloths,  and  tweeds  and  heavy  blanket-stuffs 
can  be  delightfully  decorated  with  coloured 
wools  in  all  variety.  Ermine,  grebe,  and 
real  sealskin,  also  appear  used  as  very 
narrow  trimmings.  The  vogue  of  the 
velvet  cap  with  only  an  edging  of  fur  is 
better  for  the  head  and  hair  than  the  entire 
hat  of  fur. 

Fascinating  Blouses. 

For  wearing  with  pleated  skirts,  and 
under  heavy  wrap-coats,  fascinating  little 
blouses  are  made  in  sailor  fashion,  with 
simple  round  necks  and  a narrow  elastic 
at  the  waist,  the  latter  drawn  well  down 
over  the  hips.  These  blouses  are  practi- 
cally sleeveless,  and  are  very  easily  made. 
An  attractive  model  had  an  accordion- 
pleated  skirt  in  black  satin,  a sailor-blouse 
of  the  same  material  in  lemon-yellow  and 
a silver  girdle  finished  with  long  silk  and 
bead  tassels.  Then  there  was  a loose  wrap 
made  of  black  duvetyn  lined  with  lemon- 
yellow  satin,  which  had  a big  collar  of 
fitch  and  a handsome  cut  jet  clasp.  It  was 
a gay  little  dress  and  useful  withal. 


Childrens  Hour.  | 

CONDUCTED  BY  MARIE."  3 

JOYCE'S  FAIRIES. 


It  was  near  Christmas,  and  very  cold, 
though  nobody  inside  the  drawing-room  at 
Finchley  Lodge  would  have  thotight  so,  for 
the  plled-up  fire  gave  a cheerful  blaze,  and 
the  criuFSon  curtains  were  closely  drawn. 

Joyce  Fiiichley  was  alone,  for  every  one 
had  gone  out  a few  minutes  before  to  dis- 
cuss private  matters,  and  she  had  been  for- 
bidden to  go  with  them.  .She  did  not 
mind,  not  in  the  least,  for  she  kjiew'  very 
well  that.it  would  be  something  concern- 
ing a present  for  her  which  had  called  all 
the  familv  together. 

.She  smiled  dreamily  to  herself  as  she  sat 
on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  her  knees  drawn 
up  in  front  of  her,  and  her  hands  clasping 
them  tightly. 

“What  a long  time  they  are  I”  she 
thought,  as  half  an  hour  passed. 

The  fire  burnt  lower  and  lower,  till  Joyce 
began  to  feel  drowsy ; her  clasped  hands 
relaxed,  and  her  head  nodded  wearily. 

Presently  she  awoke  with  a start.  Scores 
of  tiny  red-hot  ashes  were  pouring  out  of 
the  .grate,  and  rolling  about  the  hearth  in 
all  directions.  Joyce  was  just  getting  up 
to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
downpour,  when  one  cinder,  rather  larger 
than  the  rest,  alighted  on  the  hearthrug, 
but,  strange  to  say,  did  not  burn  it. 

The  cinder  began  to  turn  black  in  parts, 
and  took  on  a different  shape,  till  jovee 
soon  saw  that  it  was  a little  red  gnome, 
exactly  the  colour  of  a glowing  cinder, 
though  his  legs  and  long,  pointed  shoes 
were  black,  and  his  beard  and  hair  a 
whitish-gray  like  charred  wood. 

The  other  cinders  too,  now  that  she 
could  see  more  distinctly,  were  little  red, 
black,  and  gray  gnomes,  though  they  all 
had  flaming  red  hair,  and  seemed  more 
lively  than  the  first  one. 

He  wheeled  round  towards  them,  and 
said  in  a voice  which  sounded  like  the 
crackling  of  co.als  and  wood— - 

“Oh,  my  men  of  the  Fiery  Fighting 
Squadron,  now  is  the  time  for  our  annual 
revels  ! Charge  for  the  land  of  branches 
and  candles!’’ 

Instantly  the  whole  party  rushed  towards 
a Christmas  tree  which  was  waiting  to  be 
loaded  with  presents,  and,  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  were  swarming  up,  running 
along  the  branches,  and  climbing  up  the 
candles. 


Joyce  was  watching  eagerly;  all  her 
drowsiness  had  vanished. 

“What  can  they  be  doing  with  those 
candles?’’  she  asked  herself. 

But  before  she  had  time  to  think  of  a 
suitable  answer  she  again  heard  the  leader 
calling  out— 

“Fetch  out  your  kinsmen,  my  men,  and 
bid  them  join  us.  Tell  them  I await 
them.  ’’ 

Then  down  the  candles  slid  the  little 
elves,  and  at  the  top  of  each  appeared 
several  more  clad  in  blue,  yellow’,  and  red 
shades  such  as  you  may  see  when  a candle 
burns  with  a ghostly  flame. 

These  followed  the  fire  fairies,  and  then 
was  enacted  such  a scene  as  far  surpassed' 
Joyce’s  wildest  dreams.  Streams  of  multi- 
coloured gnomes  ran  swiftly  up  to  the  top 
of  the  tree,  jumped  one  after  the  other 
down  to  the  ground,  and  then  started  again. 

Their  nimble  feet  never  once  lost  their 
hold,  and  they  always  arrived  on  the 
ground  upright.  But  after  a while  they 
tired  of  this  game,  and  varied  it  with  turn- 


ing somersaults  from  one  end  of  a branch 
to  the  other,  then  leaping  on  to  the  bough 
above,  doing  the  same  there,  and  finally 
jumping  down  lightly  as  before. 

Joyce’s  only  thoughts  were  for  the 
fairies,  and  she  earnestly  hoped  that  nobody 
would  come  b.ick  and  interrupt  ttiTuti  in 
their  merrv,  free-hearted  rev('ls.  They 
were  so  innocent,  and  their  rosy  faces  shone 
with  such  delight  that  it  w'ould  be  a pity 
to  deprive  them  of  their  sports. 

The  fire  fairies  had  now  deserted  their 
leafy  playground,  and  were  running  back 
tow.'irds  the  fii'e.  Joyce  ct^ild  see  th.'it  what 
she  had  though.t  red-hot  co:ds  were  really 
miniature  palaces,  castles,  and  houses  with 
weird  roofs  and  entrances.  Glowing 
fissures  separated  one  from  another,  and 
along  these  ran  the  gnomes,  disappearing 
at  the  ends. 

Joyce  l(K)ked  to  see  where  they  had  gone, 
but  the  wonderkd  building.s  had  dis- 
appeared, and  (lie  elves  were  not  itt  sight. 
Slio  looked  towards  the  Christmas  tree,  but 
the  fairies  had  gone  from  there  too,  and  the 
candles  were  still  unlit. 

Just  then  the  fatuily  came  back  into  the 
room,  and  Joyce  told  them  wdiat  she  had 
seen,  but  they  all  laughed  and  said  it  was 
a dream.  I have  said  “all,”  but  that  is 
wrong.  Mother  did  not  laugh ; she 
whispered  softly  in  Joyce’s  ear,  “I  know, 
darling,  I once  saw  them,”  and  Joyce  was 
comforted. 

Ever  since  she  has  always  poked  the  fire 
gently,  that  she  may  not  disturb  the  fire 
fairies,  and,  if  you  do  not  believe  my  story, 
gaze  into  the  fire  some  day,  and  you  may 
see  them  loo. 

D.  i\lARGARF.T  CLFGG  (15). 

AN  AMUSING  PASTIME. 

Transformations. 

This  is  a pleasant  amusement  for  winter 
evenings,  my  little  readers,  and  will  make 
you  “put  on  your  thinking  caps,”  w’hile 
engaged  in  it.  You  must  provide  your- 
selves with  pencils  and  paper ; then  the 
game  may  begin  at  once 

Player  No.  1 gives  his  right-hand  neigh- 
bour a w'ord  to  transform. 

“Change  Hate  to  Love.”  he  commands. 

This  task  4oesn’t  appear  an  easy  one 
at  first  sight,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  quite 
simple,  thus — 

“Hate,  Hote,  Hone,  Love!” 

You  will  observe  that  only  one  letter 
must  be  changed  at  a time,  and  the  trans- 
formation must  be  accomplished  with  as 
few  changes  as  possible. 

“Transform  Bird  to  Fish,”  requests 
another  player,  and  you  may  proceed  .to 
do  so  as  foilow's — 

“Bird,  Bisd,  Bisk,  Fish!” 

Of  course  each  of  the  words  changed 
must  contain  an  equal  number  of  letters, 
otherwise  the  changes  cannot  be  accom- 
plished.   o 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Riddles. 

1.  — What  is  it  we  alt  say  we  will  do, 
recommend  others  to  do,  and  yet  no  one 
has  ever  done  it? 

2.  — Which  travels  faster,  heat  or  cold  ? 

3.  — What  smells  most  in  a chemist’s 
shop  ? 

4.  — Do  you  remember  ever  to  have  heard 
what  the  embers  of  the  expiring  year  are 
called? 

5.  — Why  is  it  dangerous  to  take  a nap 
in  a train  ? 

6.  — How  many  peas  are  there  in  a pint? 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

Word  Squares. 

I.  II.  III. 

CAT  PEN  LOG 

ATE  EVE  ODE 

TEN  NET  GET 

Riddi  e-Me-Rf.e, — Robin. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


'Jj 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL. 

Dear  Readers — To0ne  each  year  seems 
to  slip  awav  more  r.apidly  than  the  last. 
It  seems  hut  a few  week’s  since  we  were 
(>reparine  for  our  “Vi(  tory  I'Vstival”  ;it 
Shepherd’s  Bush  last  year,  .and  now,  in 
two  weeks  from  the  date  ot  this 
issue,  on  Saturday,  December  11th,  our 
seventeenth  C'hristrnas  Festival  for  needy 
little  ones  is  to  take  place.  This,  as  most 
of  you  are  aw.aro,  is  to  be  held  in  the 
^reat  Assembly  Hall,  Mile  Knd  Ro.ad,  F., 
iind  the  need  lor  .Sunsliin.’  is  very  urent. 

It  is  true  that  the  \\;u’  is  over,  but  un- 
rest is  rife  almost  cyervwlua'r,  .and  there 
is,  alas,  so  much  unemplovment  that  there 
is  bound  to  be  poverty  and  [)riv;ition  ! 
This  i.s  neither  the  time,  nor  the  place,  to  ' 
discuss  the  “why  .and  the  wherefore.”  U’e 
sunshiners  are  oid  to  deal  with  things  :is  [ 
they  are,  to  help  the  helfdess,  cheer  and 
hearten  the  downcast,  comfort  the  aflllcted,  j 
and,  i>erhaps  most  of  all,  to  brighten  the  i 
lives  of  the  little  children  v\ho  look  to  us  j 
for  help. 

Oiir  Festival  is  held  to  give  them  not 
onlv  one  evening  of  pure,  unalloyed  enjoy- 
ment, but,  bv  means  of  the  garments  pro- 
\'idcd,  warmth  and  comfort  throughout  the 
cold  months  which  lie  ahead.  I realise, 
to  the  full,  dear  renders,  your  limitations. 

1 know  that,  with  the  terriblv  increase' 
co^t  of  living,  and  the  high,  price  ol 
materitils,  you  cannot,  however  willing,  [ 
send  in  the  number  of  garments  you  have  I 
lieen  wont  to  contribute  in  happier  days.  ; 
I do  not  expect  this,  bid  I think  most  of  | 
those  who  read  these  words,  and  who  open  ; 
their  ears  to  the  pathetic  cry  of  the  i 
cliildren,  can  send  just  one  warm  garment,  I 
one  shilling,  or  some  help,  in  one  wav  or 
another.  i 

M.iy  I venture  to  suggest  a way  in  which  , 
this  can  be  done?  Most  of  us,  I suppose, 
have  some  friends  who  are  more  ricldv  en- 
dowed with  this  world’s  goods  than  our- 
Ives.  Can  W('  not  therefore,  if  reallv  un- 
ahk-  to  give  person.al  help,  bring  before 
them  the  erving  needs  of  the  helpless  little  : 
1 hildren,  and  ask  then;  to  contribute  a ' 
'hit  t,  a [letticoat,  or  a toy,  a book  or  ,game,  ; 
for  our  Christmas  tlistriltution ? Or  it 
may  be  ihttt  the\-  would  re.adilv  jdnee  a ■ 
don.ation  upon  our  Collect in.g  Ctirds  for  this  i 
object.  'I'here  are  manv  kind  hearts  in  j 
this  old  work-a-day  world,  and  people  will 
usu.ally  respond  kindly  if  the  real  needs  and  | 
facts  -ef  the  case  are  put  clearly  before  i 
them.  ' ■ j 

Now.  having  made  my  appeal  for  the  i 
little  ones  whose  needs  are  so  insistent,  let 
me  give  you  some  interesting  information 
concerning  our  seventeenth  Christmas 
I'.'stival.  First,  then  some  news  about  ; 

Our  ^I..^T^'ORM  Visitors.  i 

'I'lir,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lo.ndon,  Dr.  j 

WI.SNINV.TON  Ixr.RAM,  who  is  so  widely  and 
so  deservedly  beloved,  has  for  vears  past  | 
t.ak.  n ;t  deep  interest  in  our  Sunshine  work,  i 
and  most  kindly  promises  to  be  with  us  j 
on  December  11th.  ( 

1 he  fsieemed  President  of  our  Ciuild,  Thk 
Rii.iir  IloNHLR.  \’iscouNT  BuRNHAM,  has 
.also  been  good  enough  to  say  he  will  attend 
our  Sunshine  gathering,  together  with  the 
\ is(  oL’NTrss  Burnham.  There  wilf  al4o  be 
i.ther  distinguished  visitors,  whose  names 
I cannot  give  at  the  moment. 

Next  it  is  my  duty  to  put  in  a very 
perial  note  with  regard  to  the 

DpSPATCtl  OF  < i.tRMFNTS  AND  TOVS. 

It  is  essential  that  all  garnient.s  and  toys 
for  distribution  at  tlie  Festival  should  be 
-i-nt  to  me,  addressed  lluis — “Marie,"’ 

J \Mii.Y  Hf.rald  Cltlices,  23,  Henrietta  St., 
Covent  Garden,  London.  W.C.2.,  and  all 
parcels  must  lx*  sent  by  December  1st,  in 
der  iliat  we  rn.-iv  know  I'x.aetlv  wli.af  W’e 
''•'Ve  in  h.-md.  .Ml  .houkl  b.-  legibly  ' 


marked  “Christmas  Festivat.”  The 
sender’s  name  and  a list  of  contents  should 
always  be  enclosed.  Money  must  not  be 
enclosed  in  these  parcels,  but  slioukl  be 
seni  separately  bv  post  by  means  of  cheque, 
postal  or  money  order,  or  stamps,  and  ;i 
list  ol  the  contents  of  every  parcel  should 
also  he  forwarded  to  me  separately. 

Letters  containing  'Treasiuy  notes  should 
be  sent  by  registered  post, 

d'liere  are  spacious  galleries  for  those 
who  would  like  to  attend  as  spectators,  ;,nd 
1 would  urge  :dl  who  desire  to  be  sup()licd 
wit  h 

N'isitors’  TicKi-ns. 

to  make  prompt  .application  by  letter  to  me, 
st.iting  the  number  reipiired,  .and  c iielosing 
a slampi-d,  addn  sseci  enia  k.jie.  I'hi-n-  Is 
no  ( iKirgi-  lor  lln  -.e,  iml  it  apfilicatiis  feel 
(lisposi-d  to  riK  lose  a small  eontribulion  to 
the  e'eslivtd  funds  it  will  be  very  welcome. 


'I'lii; 

'I'l.vi:  'I'Ani  K 

is  as  follows — 

1 )oor; 

i cipen  at 

3-30  p.m. 

('liildrer  's  Ti-a. 

, 4 p.rn. 

Brief 

. .idresses 

, 5 p.rn. 

Entc 

ainment. 

5-30  p.ni. 

d; 

.billion  of 

garments  and 

1 IONS  by 

Fa.' 

Christnl; 

ts  and  the 

‘.Nunsliine 

I'aincs, 

’’  6-30  p. 

m. 

\'bry 

sincerolv 

your  friend, 

Marik. 

THE  NOVEMBER  OUILD  MEETING. 

rite  final  Guild  mocting  of  the  present 
season  will  take  place  at  St.  Bride's  Instl^ 
tute.  Bride  Lane,  Ludgate  Circus,  F.C., 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  November  27th,  at 
three  o’clock.  .Special  speaker — fhe  Rev. 
,'\.  "laylor.  Vicar  of  St.  Bride. 

OUR  WINTER  COMPETITIONS. 

Don’t  forget  that  the  last  day  upon  uliicli 
eritrics  can  be  received  is  .Saturuav,  Dec. 
4th.  O' 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Mrs.  Miall  (collecting  card),  f^d.;  Mrs.  Ham, 
(birthday  otfering).  Is.;  On  account  of  boanl  of 
children’  fJA  3s.;  “Olive”’  (N'nlnl),  (1  ; “Inasmuch.” 
l3.  Total  (for  week  ending  October  25th), £'4  17s.  6il. 
o 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Amounts  previously  acknowedged,  £121  I4s.  Sd.; 
Miss  E Northwood.  Nellie  job  (Collecting 

card),  £1  Is.  t^d.  Total  (October  25ih;,  £124  16s.  2d. 


GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

With  verv  deep  gratitude  we  offer  a message  of 
warmest  and  mo^t  appreciative  thanks  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing good  friends  who  liave  sent  helpful  gifts 
— “Olive”  (Natal),  £I  for  our  invalids  and 
poor;  Mrs.  S.  £1  ta  ine  for  those  in  need.  This 
help  is  most  welcome  and  opportune. 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

1 wonder  if  some  of  my  readers  remember  a sweet 
little  girl  who  three  years  ago  was  one  of  our 
Sunshine  Fairies,  who  wore  pansies  on  her  dress 
and  wreathed  in  her  hair,  and  who  presented  our 
Sunshine  Badge  to  Lady  Burnhani  ’ That  “Fairy” 
was  little  Joy  Denniford,  a member  of  the  Sun- 
shine Guild,  living  at  Thornbury,  52,  Cedars  Road, 
Hampton  Wick,  Middlesex,  and  very,  very  sad  I 
feel  to  learn  of  her  long  and  serious  illness.  Last 
.T-ebruary  Joy  went  down  with  rheumatic  fever,  and 
for  six  long  months  this  dear  child  was  not  able 
to  walk  ai  all.  She  is  still  very  weak  and 
frail,  and  umd  'e  to  nin  about,  and  romp  and  play 
in  the  way  Jit'.lc  nine-year-old  girlies  love  to  do. 
So  I want  mv  ynung  Sunshiners  to  write  to  her,  send 
p.pc.  s.,  and  any  books  and  quiet  games  which  : 
might  interect  and  amuse  our  little  invalid,  and 
thus  help  the  time  to  pass  pleasantly  for  her. 

Mrs  Tfrrv,  207,  Portland  Road.  Netting  Hill, 
London,  W.,  is  a poor  widow,  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism. She  is  urgently  in  need  of  warm  garments, 
and  good  cheer  of  any  description. 

Our  v'^ung  iuval.’d  friend.  Miss  Amnif  Mottram 
(ened  15),  B’’xton  Road,  Stockport.  Lancs., 

who  is  fatherless,  is.  at  the  time  of  wTiting,  Iving 
ver\*  dang-'rouslv  ill,  and  Sunshine  is  urgentlv 
meded.  Her  mother  has  to  b*'  the  bread^unner 
fy>r  botli,  and  greatly  needs  our  sympathy.  Prav 
send  good  cheer  in  plenty  to  this  home,  dear  readers. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

"Our  (hily  is  to  he  useful  not  according 
to  our  desires,  hut  orrordlnc;  to  riir 
pir.i'eis.”  --.\\iiir. 


IPS  TO  mum. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


I Inquiries,  addressed  to  "PHYSICI.AN."  should 
I be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  age 

] and  sex  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
j address  giveu.  ‘'Physician*’  cannot  examiue 
I specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  oet  reply 
I by  post. 


I REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

liSSKX.  - fnr  two  tako  on^'  c.r  two  cornpoun  I 

' atoin  Tabioj.is  ('\cr,'  iiight  art. I a 'utall  close  of 

I l.laubcr  se.fts  in  (he  itit  rainy.  Walk  not  l(  -s 

I than  hvc  miles  .-ver^  titiy.  Take  your  nic’.'iis  div 

I l>ut  drink  not  It  s,  Ift.nn  a cjiiart  ot  water,  in  dose  .. 

I ev.-iy  fi  IV  l aliveiii  meals. 

Oil)  'I'’;  . I . ),il)lv  ii  is  due  to  indigestion,  tail 

you  v.'.;uid  he  wise  to  see  a d.ictor  and  let  liim 
pro(ierty  examine  you. 

1 \V.R.  rtiero  |.  no  .lauger.  \'ou  li.ad  better  see  the 
I skin  doctoi  at  yoiir  murest  liospuai,  and  lie  may 

' a.U  i,.’  yo.i  wlicre  to  g.':  lor  treatment. 

I II.lv.  1 'Ic*'  a teaspooiiiul  of  tlie  following  mixture 
I tliree  times  a day  lor  three  weeks  -Mag.  sulpli. 

' one  oLiUce  compound  deevc.  aloes,  one  ounce 
j W afer  to  twelve  ounces. 

I Q.  Von  shouid  have  your  oar  syringed  by  a doctor, 
j it  the  symptoms  continue  you  should  see  an  ai  rd 
surge  m at  your  nearest  hospital. 

\V.1>.  - lake  a gr.adually-iucre.ising  amount  ot  steady 
outdoor  exercise  daily.  You  need  no  drugs. 
Take  plenty  of  light  iiourisl.iiig  food,  espcciaTlv 
milk. 

I'.i.LFN.  T'or  six  weeks  take  a compound  aloiu 
tabl  )id  every  night  aud  a seidlit/.  powder  every 
inoruing.  Take  your  nie.als  dry,  but  rlriiik  at 
least  a quart  of  water  every  d.yy ’between  meals. 

S. P.  -Wash  the  f.ice  tliree  times  daily,  after  rubbin.g 
vigorously  witli  a roiigli  towel.  Kvery  morniir,; 
squeere  out  tlie  lilacklieads  by  pre.ssure.  with  tlie’ 
forelinger.s. 

Piter. — W'ear  flannel  underclothing,  and  take  a 
moderate  amount  of  oute'oor  exercise  daily. 

M.W’.— -lie  siiould  t.iko  his  me.als  dry,  and  drink 
a quart  of  water  every  day  between  meals.  Avoid 
alcohol.  Take  a compound  aloiu  tabloid  every 
night  for  a month. 

Bon-v. — Electricity  would  not  help  you.  You 
evidently  have  n little  coceydyria.  Take  a two- 
grain  cascara  tabloid  every  night  for  two  weeks, 
and  a scidlitz  powder  every  morning. 

.A. I).— -A  slight  operation  would  be  wise  in  vour 
I ca.se.  Meanwhile  take  a two-gr.iin  cascara  'tab- 
loid every  night  for  several  weeks,  and  a small 
ilose  of  Glauber  sails  every  morning.  Take  a 
mcvlerate  amount  of  outdoor  exercise  every  day 

n.C. — Brush  the  teeth  every  night,  using  sotm 
simple  dentifrice  powder.  Take  no  late  supper 
.ivoid  alcohol. 

I'.B,  Walk  briskly  not  less  than  six  miles  daily, 
lirink  at  least  three  pints  of  water  daily  between 
meals.  Take  a eonipound  aloiu  tabloid  every 
night  and  a small  dose  of  Glauber  salts  every 
morning  for  three  months. 

B.G.— Your  age  is  responsible.  Take  very  little  to 
drink  after  live  o’clock  in  the  aitemoon. 

Matron.— She  would  be  wise  to  wear  woollen  gloves 
in  bed.  It  is  a matter  of  circulation. 

T. G. — ^I'ake  nothing  stronger  than  the  oil  of  male- 
fern.  If,  after  its  administration,  there  be  no 
sign  of  what  you  fear,  it  is  strong  evidence  that 
none  is  present  in  the  body. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

Facts  About  the  Brain. 

Tile  brain  of  a new-born  baby  is  about 
14  per  cent,  of  its  entire  body  weight,  while 
a grown  person’s  is  but  2.37  per  cent,  of 
the  body  weight.  The  brain  doubles  its 
weight  in  the  first  year  of  life.  The  brain 
growth  being  so  rapid  quiet  is  very  essen- 
tial for  infants.  ITiat  is  wliy  the  best 
mixHcal  authorities  tell  us  that  babies 
under  si.x  months  old  should  not  be  played 
wiili  at  all. 

* » » 

The  Child  and  the  Milk  Bottle. 

A well-known  medical  authority  says 
that  great  harm  is  done  to  a child  in 
allowing  him  to  prolong  I ho  habit  of  taking 
milk  from  a bottle.  This  habit,  if  persisted 
in,  will  cause  an  aversion  from  solid  foods, 
as  in  the  case  of  .a  child  nearly  three  vears 
old  whose  mother  says  that  lie  was  fright- 
ened if  a crumb  got  into  his  moutli.  It 
will  also  interfere  vsilli  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  tho  teetli,  and  mnv  cause  a dislike 
for  milk  in  later  life.  The  only  way  to 
correct  the  habit  is  to  remove  the  bottle 
and  Insi-.l  up: n ||.c  rliild's  drinlcing  milk 
lioiii  a glass  nr  ruj'i  in  tin-  usurd  w.'iy. 
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BIG  FLUFFY 
WOOLLENS. 


fOOSELY  woven  fabrics,  knitted 
woollens  such  as  smart  jumpers, 
becoming  “ tarns,”  and  big,  fluffy 
scarves  of  dainty  tints,  can  be  kept 
spotlessly  clean  without  losing  any 
of  their  charm.  When  washed  with 
LUX  they  remain  as  when  new — 
light  to  wear,  soft  to  touch,  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  retaining  all  their  original 
comfort  and  delight. 

The  pure  Lux  flakes  are  whisked  into 
a creamy  lather  which  gently  cleanses 
the  fabric — the  dirt  is  literally  coaxed 
out.  There’s  no  rubbing — just  squeeze 
the  garments  through  and  through  the 
rich  Lux  suds. 

Lux  also  makes  a delightful  shampoo  for 
the  hair,  and  is  a splendid  water  softener 
for  the  toilet  and  bath. 

WON'T  SHRINK  WOOLLENS. 

Packets  (two  sizes)  may  be  obtained 
everywhere. 
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'MID  FALLING  LEAVES. 

Our  forest  choir  sits  mute,  dis- 
traught, 

’Mid  falling  leaves. 

Stay  ! Through  the  deepening  shades 
there  beams 

A light  that  with  rich  promise 
teems ; 

By  each  gray  dawn  is  nearer  brought, 
Earth’s  piy  of  Days ! Oh,  joyous 
thought ! 

The  golden  light  of  Christmas  beams 
'Mid  falling  leaves! 

Berths. 


^be  Stov'2='OeUer. 

OMPLE'l'E  SrOh'V. 

HE  ‘TAILURF^”  CHRISTMAS. 

Tlic  “Fiiilure,”  otherwise  Janies  Dison,  stood  at  the 
liner  of  the  rain-beaten  street.  His  coat  was  thin,  thread- 
iiv,  and  afforded  but  scant  shelter  from  the  gale.  Aimless, 
ingry  in  mind  and  body,  he  se<?med  to  lit  in  with  the 
^neral  air  of  desolation,  as  revealed  to  his  weary  e\es  by 
fi  sight  of  that  London  thoroughfare,  steaming  in  the 
nvnpour. 

He  stood,  bringing  with  him  the  atmosphere  of  the  East 
nd  into  Maifair.  The  embodiment  of  poverty,  Dison 
ood  on  the  threshold  of  the  rich  without  the  proverbial 
inny  with  which  to  bless  himself,  or  an  idea  of  how  he 
ight  earn  the  same,  (.'hristmas  was  near.  Already  the 
reets  and  shojis  were  showing  signs  of  festive  prepara- 
ins.  Christmas  ! .A  merry  Christmas  it  would  be  for  him  ! 
nly  ten  minutes  ago  he  had  ended  his  run* from  Padding- 
n in  the  wake  of  a loaded  cab,  to  find,  on  arrival  at  its 
stination,  that  his  help  in  removing  the  boxes  from  its 
p was  not  required.  A stout  butler  and  equally  pros- 
rous-looking  footman  had  done^  this. 

“I’m  a failure,”  he  muttered.  failure.  A waster,  and 
t— Heaven  knows  I’ve  tried  hard  enough  to  win  bread 
id  butter.  I suppose  the  parson  would  say  it  was  justice 
r the  way  I deserted  my  wife  and  child  twelve  years 
;o.  I wonder  what  has  happened  to  .Mice?  Dead,  I 
ppose.  Wonder  where  she  died?  Workhouse,  maybe, 
id  little  Ruth?  Possibly  a domestic  servant.  She  would 
twenty  now — that’s  to  say  if  she's  alive.  Yes,  by  Jove, 
ve  been  a rotter ! I deserve  all  1 've  got  for  cutting  away 
-America  and  leaving  them  in  the  lurch.” 

Dison  shivered.  A keener  • blast  swept  round  him, 
5rcing  the  threadbare  coat.  Involuntarily  he  turned 
s rain-soaked  collar' up  around  his  neck.  He  started  as 
e sound  of  a man’s  voice  fell  on  his  ear. 

“Now  then,  what  are  you  hanging  round  here  for?” 
Flushing  guiltily,  Dison  turned  to  face  the  stern  features 
a Constable.  The  wretched  man  looked  at  the  polire- 
iin’s  shinin:-;  waterproof  cape,  at  his  general  air  of  well- 
i.ug.  The  constable  looked  well-nourished,  and  in  the 
iimcntary  jealousy  of  the  thought  Dison  forgot  the  ques- 
in  he  had  been  asked. 

“.Ain't  you  got  a tongue  in  your  head,  man?  What  are 
u hanging  about  here  for?  Take  mv  tip  and  go  home. 
>u’re  asking  for  trouble  lounging  round  here.  This  ain’t 
K weather  for  any  one  to  be  out  in,  doin’  nothing.  It’s 
1'  Ur.  and  dogs  who  are  allowed  to  be  out  in  this  drip 
thout  Question.” 

“Why  not  a wastrel,  constable?” 

The  policeman  started  on  hearing  the  toneless  question, 
ison’-  dress  was  that  of  a beggar,  his  voice  that  of  an 
ucared  m.m.  t nable  to  answer  the  querv,  he  took  refuge  | 
the  ..doption  of  a strictly  official  tone. 
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‘T  ain’t  here  to  answer  questions,”  said  he  bluntly.  ‘T'm 
paid  to  keep  my  e)es  on  the  likes  of  you,  and  to  give  orders. 
Get  a move  on,  my  man,  and  no  more  back  answers  unless 
you  want  to  find  yourself  inside  a station.” 

Dison  shrugged  his  shoulders.  There  was  truth  in  what 
the  man  said.  He  was  paid  to  keep  an  eye  on  suspicious 
characters,  like  the  wastrel  he  addressed.  It  was  useless 
for  him  to  argue  the  point,  so,  making  a virtue  of  necessity, 
the  “Failure”  slouched  his  way  slowly  along  the  rain- 
sodden  street,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  being 
watched  by  the  figure  tramping  heavily  in  his  wake,  and 
with  a sudden  "fury  possessing  him  at  being,  in  the 
eves  of  the  law,  an  object  of  suspicion. 

'“Hang  it,”  he  snapped,  his  fingers  clenching  in  the 
shelter  of  his  sodden  pockets,  “I  have  only  been  a week  in 
England,  and  yet  I have  already  fallen  foul  of  the  police  on 
three  occasions ! Does  it  necessarily  follow  that  becaus<i 

a man  is  shabby  he  must  be  a crook,  or By  Jove,  that 

would  be  a quick  way  out  of  my  misery,  at  any  rate ! .A 
quick  way!” 

Dison  paused.  The  words  had  awakened  a new  train 
of  thought  in  his  mind.  In  his  life  Dison  had  been  many 
things,  but  never  a thief.  Now' A vicious  smile  con- 

tracted his  clean-cut  mouth,  as,  halting  in  his  shambling 
walk,  he  looked  round  him  in  search  of  the  man,  the  enemy 
to  his  kind,  who  a short  while  ago  had  told  him  to  move  on. 
He  w'as  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“A  suspicious  character,  am  1?”  he  snarled  beneath  his 
breath.  “.A  m.an  to  be  watched,  am  I ? One  to  be  badgered 
from  pillar  to  post?  To  move  on?  Good!  If  society 
wars  on  me,  I will  prey  on  my  enemy.  I’ll  give  the  police 
reason  to  be  suspicious  of  me  with  a vengeance.  I’ll  burgle 
for  the  wherewithal  to  live,  and  if  I’m  caught,  well — prison 
is  better  than  the  open  street  and  the  starvation  of  honesty.” 

In  the  distance  Big  Ben  struck  the  hour  of  eleven.  It 
seemed  to  announce  the  birth  of  a new  crindnal. 

The  street  was  deserted.  A quick,  furtive  glance  told  that 
much  to  the  desperate  man.  His  enemy,  the  constable,  hatl 
disappeared,  leaving  him  unwatched  in  a road  flanked  on 
either  side  by  big  houses.  To  his  left  stretched  a narrow 
passage.  Instinctively  Dison  realised  tw'o  things— the  one, 
that  the  asphalted  causeway  made  for  tradesmen’s  use 
would  afford  him  shelter;  the  second,  that  it  offered  him  an 
easy  access  to  the  back  gardens  of  the  houses,  and  facilitated 
his  entrance  into  tha  one  he  might  select  to  burgle. 

“Jove!”  he  muttered  hoarsely.  “Who’d  have  thought 
when  I W'as  sent  down  from  Harrow’  I should  have  ta&n 
to  burgling  for  a profession?  Since  I’ve  got  to  do  some- 
thing to  live,  however,  there  is  no  time  like  the  present  to 
commence.” 

Crouching  as  he  went,  Dison  sped  down  the  narrow  allev. 
-At  the  bottom  it  turned  abruptly  to  the  right,  running  at 
the  back  of  the  houses  on  which  he  had  determined  to  try 
his  ’prentice  burglarjs  hand.  The  darkness  of  the  passage 
favoured  his  observation  of  their  rear.  Peering  cautiouslv 
over  the  edge  of  the  wall,  he  derided  to  make  the  attempt' 
he  had  in  mind  on  the  third  house  down  the  narrow’  lane. 
Wrapped  in  darkness  from  attic  to  cellar,  it  gave  every 
promise  of  safety. 

“Owners  gone  away,”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “The 
place  is  small,  but  there  is  sure  to  be  something  worth 
taking.  It  will  give  me  time  to  pawn  to-morrow  whatever 
I may  find  to-night.  They  won’t  be  able  to  warn  the  jyiW’n- 
broking  trade  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stolen  stuff  till  they 
return.  Jimmy,  my  boy,  luck  is  W’ith  \x3u  to-night!” 

The  gate  yielded  noiselessly  to  his  touch,  and,  clo.sing  ii 
behind  him,  he  stole  swiftly  up  tow’ards  the  house. 
Trembling  with  cold  and  excitement,  the  man  drew’  a thin- 
bladed  knife  from  his  pocket.  It  was  one  of  his  few  posses- 
sions. With  a quick  jerk  of  the  wrist  he  forced  the  catch 
of  the  window  sash,  to  stand  a moinent  later  in  the  lutchstt. 


[all  rights  reserved.] 


lid  fjlliiig  leaves  how  sad  all 
seeroj  I • 

ov  far  removed  we  feel  the  dreams 
y laughing,  rose-crowned  summer 
wrought ! 

'e  gare  around  and  cry,  “There’s 
nought 

)r  singer's  lav  but  dreary  themes 
’Mid  falling  leaves.” 

5 woodland  warbler's  trill  redeems 
le  gloom  that  haunts  the  glade. 
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Its  v.-armth  proved  to  him  the  house  was  not  uninhabited 
as  he  had  thought.  The  knowledge  stmck  him  with  a 
sensation  of  fear.  Standing  motionless,  he  listened  for  the 
slightest  sound  within  the  building  which  might  warn  him 
of  a threatening  danger.  It  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
Reassured,  Dison  closed  the  window  behind  him,  and, 
taking  oil  his  boots,  stole  noiselessly  up  the  stairs.  Coming 
to  an  open  door,  he  passed  into  the  room  beyond.  Here, 
lighting  the  fragment  of  candle  he  had  discovered  in  the 
kitchen,  he  glanced  rapidly  round  the  apartment  in  which 
he  then  found  hhnself. 

Daintily  furnished,  its  tables  and  cabinets  betrayed  the 
wealth  of  its  owners.  A solid  gold  inkstand  attracted  his 
gaze.  Stepping  noiselessly  towards  the  table,  he  transferred 
the  ornament  to  his  pocket,  to  observe  an  open  letter  lying 
on  the  blotter  before  him. 

“Dearest  Ruth,’^  he  muttene.d,  reading  the  firm  masculine 
Iia*nd  aloud — “I  shall  not  be  back  before  two.  If,  when  vou 
return  from  the  theatre,  you  decide  to  go  on  to  the 
Bellamys’,  ’phone  me  up,  83297  Gerrard.  I’m  having  a 
game  of  billiards  at  the  club.  I shall  come  on  to  the 
Bellamys’,  if  you  go  there,  dear. 

“Yours  with  love,  “Cyril.” 

“Ruth,”  he  muttered  hoarsely.  “My  girl’s  name  I” 
Instinctively  he  drew  the  inksland  from  his  pocket.  The 
memories  the  name  had  awakened  tempted  him  to  return 
the  article  to  the  place  from  w-hich  he  had  stolen  it.  For 
a moment  he  stared  at  it  lying  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
then,_  uttering  a low  sardonic  laugh,  replaced  it  in  his  coat. 

“\ou’re  a fool,  James,”  he  snapped,  apostrophising  him- 
self. “What’s  in  a name?  Gone  to  the  theatre,  has  she? 
1 hat  means  she’ll  be  back  in  a few  minutes.  I’ve  got  to 
be  smart  and  clear  out,  unless — I want  to  meet  this  Ruth. 
Wonder  if  she’s  like  my  kid?  Cyril’s  wife.  Must  bte. 
Wonder  if  there  is  a photograph  of  her  anywhere  about 
the  place?” 

Holding  his  stub  of  candle,  he  moved  cautiously  round 
the  room  towards  the  mantelpiece.  His  glance  fell  on  a 
large  photograph,  signed  “Ruth  Trelawney.” 

.Starting  as  though  scarcely  believing  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses,  he  stared  into  the  smiling  features,  then  gasped. 

“Ruth  !”  he  muttered  hoarselyS  “What  evil  fate  brought 
me  to  the  house  of  my  own  child  to  rob?  Thank  Heaven, 
it  is  not  too  late!  No  one  has  seen  me  come  in,  and  no 
one  shall  see  me  go  out.  She  knows  her  father  to  be  a 
blackguard;  she  shall  never  know  him  to  be  a thief.” 

Tears  sprang  to  the  man’s  eyes.  Thev  had  been  innocent 
of  them  for  years,  yet  the  sight  of  these  smiling  features 
awoke  a yearning  in  his  heart  no  effort  of  his 
could  stifle.  At  that  moment  the  ragged  man,  the 
w^astrel  of  the  streets,  yearned  for  the  touch  of  his  child’s 
hand,  for^  the  sight  of  her  living  face.  Since  such  must 
be  impossible,  he  reverently  pressed  his  lips  to  the  pictured 
face  before  replacing  it. 

Dison,  crossing  to  the  table,  put  the  gold  inkstand  upon  it. 
A revolver  lay  by  the  blotter— one  <5f  heavy  calibre,  in 
a case  bearing  the  monogram  of  one  of  the  smartest  cavalry 
regiments  in  England.  It  told  of  the  profession  of  his 
daughter’s  husband,  even  as  it  suggested  to  his  mind  an 
easy  way  out  of  the  misery  threatening  his  immediate 
future.  - Half  hesitatingly  he  drew  the  weapon  from  its  case. 
“No  good,”  he  muttered  grimly.  “If  I took  this  it  would 

be  as  much  stealing  as  if  I took  the  inkstand,  and ” 

Dison  started  as  the  sound  of  a creaking  stair  fell  on  his 
ears.  In  a moment  he  had  dowsed  his  light,  and  escaped 
into  an  inner  room,  the  door  of  which  stood  ajar  at  his  back. 
Unable  to  replace  the  revolver  in  the  case  from  which  he 
had  taken  it,  he  was  obliged  to  take'  it  with  him. 

“Hang  it,”  he  muttered  thickly,  “I’m  to  be  a thief 
against  my  will  then,  after  all!  Am  I cornered?”  ^ 
With  wildly  beating  heart,  Jajnes  Dison  awaited  a recur- 
rence of  tlie  sound  which  had  startled  him.  Silence  alone 
greeted  his  straining  ear,  till,  at  the  instant  when  he  told 
himself  he  had  been  a victim  of  a trick  of  imagination, 
a shaft  of  light  penetrated  the  room  he  had  so  recently  left. 

“.A.  dark  lantern,”  he  muttered,  mystified  at  the  un- 
expected sight.  “By  Jingo!  There  can’t  be  a second 
burglar  at  work,  can  there?” 

Pressing  himself  flat  against  the  wall,  the  “Failure” 
waited,  the  feel  of  the  revolver  butt  he  held  doing  much  to 
establish  his  confidence  in  himself.  Weak  from  privation 
he  might  be,  yet  armed  as  he  w'as  he  held  the  power  of  ten 
men  .within  his  grip.  (The  knowledge  soothed  the  riot  of 


his  mind.  Pressing  yet  further  back  against  the  wall,  1 
felt  an  electric  switch  catch  against  his  shoulder. 

Its  toucli  assured  him  he  would  be  able  to  get  the  dn 
on  the  intruder.  Let  him  but  enter  the  room  and  ti 
sudden  turning  on  of  the  light  would  startle  the  strung 
just  suflicientlv  long  for  him  to  be  able  to  cover  tlie  ni.a' 
Dison  smiled  grimly  in  the  darkness.  I'he  incident,  as 
promised  to  turn  out,  took  him  back  to  a time  when,  by 
similar  manoeuvre,  he  hud  been  afile  to  save  his  life  in 
’Frisco  saloon. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  half-open  door  he  heard  s< 
footsteps.  The  burglar  was  making  hurried  use  of  b 
opportunity.  Then  the  ray  of  his  lantern  lit  up  the  darkne 
of  the  room  in  which  Dison  lay  in  wait.  It  rested  on' 
pedestal  of  a telephone  stand  on  a small  table,  then  swe 
to  a further  corner.  Raising  his  revolver,  Dison  switch 
on  the  electric  light.  The  action  was  followed  by  a sou 
of  a snarled-out  oath.  Before  the  “Failure”  stood  a sIk 
thick-set  man,  who  found  himself  staring  in  wild-eyed  alai 
full  into  the  bore  of  a Colt  levelled  at  his  head.  The  si 
prise  had  been  as  complete  a one  as  Dison  could  ha 
wished.  ' 

“Hands  upl’’  he  cried.  “Hands  up,  sonny  I I ne\ 
miss.”  iff 

With  an  oath,  the  man  obeyed,  wondering  vaguely  as 
did  so  who  the  raggedly-dressed  individual  holding  him, 
completely  at  his  mercy  could  be.  In  his  time  he  had  h ff 

enough  dealings  with  the  police  to  doubt  his  being  connect 
with  “the  Yard.” 

“Case  of  shares,  ain’t  it,  mate?”  said  he  awkwardly, 
didn’t  know  the  crib  had  already  been  cracked.  We’ll  wo 
this  lay  togclhcr.”  ® 
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A dull  flush  mounted  slowly  to  Dison  s brow. 

“Sit  down  on  that  chair,”  said  he  curtly.  “Keej: 
hands  above  your  head  or  I shoot.” 

Ragged  and  travel-'stained  though  he  was,  there  wl 
nevertlieless  so  commanding  an  air  about  Dison  that  t, 
man  sat  down  without  question.  Muttering  beneath  1 
breath,  and  holding  his  hands  high  above  his  head,  ! 
dropped  on  to  an  armchair,  whilst  Dison,  keeping  one  e 
on  his  quarry,  moved  towards  the  telephone  standing  on  t 
table  by  the  window. 

“Watcher  goin’  ter  do?”  said  the  man  thickly.  “\i 
dursn’t  rin,g  for  the  police.  They’d  nab  yer,  my  buck,  saii 
as  me.  If  yer  want  all  the  crib  for  yerself,  keep  it,  aj 
let  us  clear  out,”  ■’ 

“Drop  those  hands  of  yours  and  I fire,”  snapped  Dis|| 
resolutely,  as  he  took  the  receiver  from  the  clutch, 
you’re  asking  for  trouble  you’ll  get  it  quick.” 

The  burglar’s  face  paled.  That  Dison  was  not  a rai' 
to  be  trifled  with  had  become  painfully  apparent  to  his  slo' 
moving  brain.  Realising  this,  he  jerked  his  hands  upwarj 
again,  whilst  his  captor,  answering  the  call  of  the  exchanj', 
gave  the  number  of  Trelawney’s  club.  Impotent,  the  ni 
listened  to  Dison, , asking  the  telephone  clerk  to  t'l 
Trelawney  he  desired  to  speak  to  him,  and  then  narrate  i' 
the  latter  how'  he  was  holding  a burglar  prisoner  in  l|i 
house. 

“Now,  my  friend,”  remarked  Dison  pleasantly,  hangi 
up  the  receiver,  “you  will  remain  just  where  }mu  are  urffl' 
Captain  Trelawney  arrives.  He  must  take  stock  of  wH 
you  have  stolen  before  you  go  to  the  station.” 

The  man  burst  into  a flood  of  profanity.  It  produced 
effect  on  its  imperturbable  hearer. 

“Keep  your  hands  up.” 

Dison ’s  finger  crooked  menacingly  round  the  trigger 

^ y-k  •«*  1-k  i » /-f  1 rt /■!  C- /"v  r A /-I 


his  weapon  as  the  burglar’s  hands  showed  signs  of  dret^ 
ping.  He  was  juggling  with  his  life,  Dison  knew,  for 
man  he  held  was  stronger  in  every  way.  The  “Failurjl 
consequently  was  resolved  to  take  no  chances,  nor  did  lij 
till  the  grating  of  a latch-key  in  the  lo.ck  announced  ijf 
arrival  of  Captain  Trelawney. 

Dison  heard  the  door  slam  w'ith  mingled  feelings.  Ini 
moment  at  the  most  he  would  be  in  the  presence  of  the  mf 
who  had  married  his  daughter — the  man  who  might,  w i 
doubtless  would,  give  him  in  charge  as  well  as  the  burgl5 
he  held  so  completely  at  his  mercy.  It  was  the  obviof' 
thing  for  him  to  do,  since  he  could  not  satisfactorily  accou|C 
for  his  presence  in  the  house.  He  smiled  grimly  on  hear!  J'i 
Trelawney’s  approaching  footsteps.  Whatever  might  be  tl 
result  of  the  coming  interview,  Dison  at  any  rate  possess! 
the  knowledge  he  had  saved  his  daughter  from  being  robbtJ 

Further  speculation  on  what  might  be  the  result  of  ii 
meeting'  wi^  th«!  Cgotain  came  tq  an  abrupt  end  by  t 
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latter’s  entrance.  For  a moment  he  stared  ^t  the  shabbily- 
dres^d  man,  sitting  with  the  levelled  revolver;  then, 
smiling,  he  turned  to  the  frightened  burglar. 

“Hold  him  whilst  I run  through  his  pockets,”  said  he 
geniallv,  as,  bidding  the  man  rise,  he  quickly  searched  him. 

With  a swift  de.\terity  he  relieved  the  burglar  of  his  ill- 
gotten  gains,  then,  taking  the  revolver  from  Dison’s  hand, 
left  the  room  in  the  company  of  the  burglar.  Dazed,  Dison 
sat  whilst  he  heard  the  hall  door  opened  and  closed.  A 
moment  later  'I'relawney  stood  again  before  him. 

For  a moment  Trelawney’s  eyes  held  those  of  tlie 
“Failure”  in  a steady  gaze,  open,  smiling.  He  held  out 
his  hand. 

“To  have  had  him  arrested  w'ould  hdve  been  to  open  his 
moyth.  You  would  have  had  to  appear  as  a witness,  and 
1 think  that  it  might  have  proved  difficult  for  3011  to  explain 
your  presence  in  the  house,  Mr.  Dison.” 

“You  know  me  then?” 

“You  have  ulltreJ  very  little,”  replied  tlie  Captain  easily. 
“Besides,  that  portrait  at  your  back  is  an  excellent  one. 
When  I entered  the  room  a few  minutes  ago  your  face 
seemed  familiar,  but  for  the  moment  I could  not  place  it. 
Mv  glance,  passing  just  beyond  you,  settled  the  question 
for  me.  It  was  the  reason  for  my  acting  as  I did.  Any 
way.  e\en  luid  it  not  been  for  recognising  you,  I think  you 
would  have  been  entitled  to  some  consideration  at  my  hands 
for  having  acted  as  you  have,  in  defence  of  my  property.” 
Dison  passed  his  tongue  over  his  lips,  wdiich  had  gpown 
suddenly  dry. 

“Captain  Trelawnoy,”  said  ho,  “might  I ask  you  what 
your  next  move  is  to  be?  You  are  no  fool;  yet  you  have 
not  asked  what  is  the  reason  which  brought  me  to  your 
house.” 

Trelawmey  smiled  and  held  out  his  cigar-case  to  the  other. 
“My  dear  sir,”  said  he,  “it  is  really  too  apparent  for  me 
to  question  you  on  the  subject.” 

“You  know  then  that  I ” 

“("ame  in  to  hold  up  the  burglar?  Why,  of  course!  I 
think  it  was  deuced  smart  of  you,”  replied  the  Captain. 
'‘Light  up,  man,  and  then  I’ll  take  yx>u  upstairs.” 
“Upstairs?”  echoed  Dison.  “What  for?” 

“Well — er — those  clothes  of  yours  are  not — er — the  latest 
out.  In  these  days  one  can’t  afford  to  be  too  eccentric. 
We  are  about  the  same  size,  so  I think  perhaps  a blue  sei'ge 
would  suit  you  better  when  you  meet  your  daughter  and — er 
--Mrs.  Dison.  They’ll  be  in  directly,  I think,  for  I had 
received  a call  from  the  wife  just  before  you  rang  me  up, 
saying  she  was  not  staying  long  at  the  Bellamys’.  Lucky 
for  them  they  went  straight  on  from  the  theatre  instead  of 
coming  here!  They’d  have  had  the  scare  of  their  lives.” 
'balking  breezily,  'Irelawnev,  linking  his  arm  within 
that  of  his  strange  guest,  led  him  upstairs  to  his  dressing- 
room.  Then,  whilst  Dison  enjoyed  the  unaccustomed 
luxury  of  getting  into  fine  linen  and  welkcut  clothes,  his 
host  descended  the  stairs  to  the  smoking-room. 

“Wonder  if  I am  doing  the  right  tiling?”  he  muttered 
to  himself.  “I  think  so,  for  the  fellow  has  grit  in  him  to 
have  held  up  that  burglar  as  he  did.  Well,  it  would  have 
broken  Ruth’s  heart  to  have  known  the  truth.  Poor  little 
girl,  she  would  have  felt  she  could  have  never  looked  me  in 
the  face  again  ! As  it  is,  Mrs.  Dison  will  be  pleased  to 
welcome  her  truant  husband  back,  and  I shall  be  spared 
having  my  wife’s  name  mi.xed  up  in  a scandal.” 

Trelawney  passed  into  the  drawing-room  and  halted  in 
front  of  the  mantelpiece. 

“Jove,”  muttered  he  reflectively,  glancing  at  the  trace  of 
two  tears  on  the  glass  of  his  wife’s  portrait,  “that  explains 
the  riddle ! He  couldn’t  rob  his  daughter’s  house ! That 
was  why  he  held  up  the  other  chap  and  risked  discovery. 
He’s  got  grit;  the  man  has  a heart  too.  He’ll  ruin  straight 
as  he  has  sworn  to  do,  and  I am  glad  he  selected  tjiis  show' 
for  his  first  burglary.” 

Trelawney  drew  at  his  cigar  as  the  sound  of  a stopping 
motor-car  without  fell  on  his  ears.  At  the  same  moment 
Dison,  well  dressed  and  clean  shaven,  entered  the  room. 
In  the  well-set-up  figure  it  was  hard  to  recognise  the  wastrel 
of  a quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

“Just  in  time!”  said  Ti^lawney,  nodding  in  the  direction 
of  the  door.  “Y’our  wife  and  daughter  have  just  arrived. 
Buck  up,  man  I Mrs.  Dison  loves  you  too  well  for  vou 
to  fear  meeting  her.  If  you  only  knew  how  she  has  been 
looking  forward  to,  praying  for,  this  moment,  you  would 
meet  her  with  open  arms,  and  not  with  the  face  of  a guilty 
man.  Rentember  it’s  Christmas,  and  the  time  for  recon- 


ciliation and  meetings.  Women  are  forgiving  creatures. 
It’s  a virtue  which  stands  as  a great  set-off  against  their 
sins.  Pluck  up  courage,  man,  for  here  she  is.” 

Striding  forward,  'Trelawney  intercepted  his  wife’s  en- 
trance; then,  closing  the  door  behind  Mrs.  Dison,  led  Ruth 
to  the  smoking-room,  with  the  echo  of  a woman’s  happy 
cry  and  a man’s  strangled  sob  ringing  in  his  ears. 

The  “Failure’s”  Christmas  was  not  only  a merry  one. 
It  brought  him  as  well  the  supreme  happiness  of  reconcilia- 
tion after  long  estrangement. 

W.  W. 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

CICELY  DELACOMBE. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

James  Biigh,  a widower,  who  keeps  a large  iroumonger's  shop  In  the  High 
Street,  and  has  rather  scandalised  Dulminstcr  by  buying  “No.  IS,  The  Green,’’ 
where  hitherto  only  cathedral  clergy  have  lived. 

Leigh  Bligh,  his  only  son,  who  has  been  educated  at  a public  school,  and  is 
now  at  Cambridge. 

Canon  Dei.aco.mbe,  who  lives  next  door  to  “No,  IS,”  and  is  also  a widower. 
He  inherited  a comfortable  income  from  his  wife,  but  it  goes  to  his  daughter  it 
he  re-marries. 

Cicely  Df.lacombe,  bis  only  daughter,  a quiet,  dreamy  girl,  very  much  neg- 
lected by  her  father. 

Violet  Sturckoss,  the  daughter  of  a prospcr:>us  fanner  at  DuBord,  a strikingly 
beautiful  girl. 

Leigh  first  makes  acquaintance  with  Cicely  by  climbing  over  the  high  wall  that 
divides  their  gardens.  Cicely  is  only  eight,  but  she  never  forgets  her  .idventurous 
friend,  who,  as  the  “Ironmonger's  son,”  is  a forbidden  associate  for  her,  but 
Leigh,  returning  to  school,  quickly  forgets  her. 

VVheu  he  is  twenty-two,  and  home  on  vacation  from  Cambridge,  Leigh  meets 
Violet,  and  immediately  falls  in  love  with  her  brilliant  beauty.  lie  is  a most 
impetuous  lover,  and  takes  his  father  into  his  confidence.  James  Bligh  postpones 
a holiday  trip  to  Norway  until  Leigh  has  gained  an  answer  from  Violet  to  his 
wooing.  

Chapter  VI. 

Of  the  father -and  son  it  was  James  Bligh  who  passed  a 
restless  night.  He  had  been  touched  by  Leigh’s  confidence, 
but  the  fact  remained  that  he  was  bitterly  disappointed, 
although  he  had  hidden  it  so  well.  Mary’s  son  ought  not 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a rustic  bea.uty.  Leigh’s  rap- 
tures had  all  been  for  her  looks;  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
struct a woman  out  of  the  little  James  Bligh  could  extract 
from  Leigh  as  to  her  personality,  and  the  boy  was  young 
and  impetuous. 

“'The  sooner  he  knows  the  better,”  he  thought.  “He 
will  get  over  it  the  more  quickly.” 

He  had  no  faith  in  Violet’s  love  for  Leigh.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  if  she  were  willing  to  wait  for  her 
lover,  then  he  would  come  to  his  assistance.  But  he  had 
spoken  only  what  he  felt  was  the  right  thing  when  he  had 
told  his  son  that  a man  should  wait  to  marry  until  he  could 
afford  to  Iceep  a wife. 

Leigli  was  up  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  waited  for 
his  father  in  the  sunny  room  where  he  had  breakfast. 

“I’ve  made  up  my  mind,  father,”  he  said. 

“What  about?” 

“I’m  going  to  ride  out  this  morning  and  get  an  answer 
from  Violet.” 

“Why  hurry?” 

“I  must  know.  I should  never  be  able  to  settle  dowrt 
to  work  until  I do.  If  you  could  only  see  her,  dad,  youi 
would  understand;  her  face  comes  between  me  and  every- 
thing.” 

“You  must  do  just  exactly  what  you  think  best,”  said 
James  Bligh.  “I’ll  not  make  any  more  arrangements  about 
going  abroad  until  you  let  me  know.” 

Leigh  did  not  ride  out  that  motning  however,  but  post- 
poned it  until  the  afternoon — that  would  give  him  more  time 
■with  Violet.  He  got  out  a book  and  became  interested  in 
it — to  his  intense  surprise.  He  found  the  morning  had 
flown,  and  he  was  not  altogether  pleased. 

He  rode  out  almost  at  once  after  lunch,  even  before  his 
father  had  returned  to  the  hot  little  counting-house  where 
he  did  his  daily  work.  The  livery  stable  had  provided  a 
capital  mount.  But  a disappointment  awaited  Jiimi  Violet 
was  not  alone.  A young  girl  and  a young  man  were  with 
her.  The  young  girl  was  pretty  in  a countrified  fashion. 
Violet  introduced  him,  and  then  left  him  to  amuse  the 
girl,  who  was  common  and  empty-headed. 

Leigh  chafed  against  it  vainly — he  could  not  be  rude — but 
he  could  find  nothing  to  say  to  this  girl,  and  the  afternoon 
seemed  interminable.  Violet  had  only  put  the  length  of  the 
lawn  between  them,  but  she  had  done  it  deliberately.  It 
was  impossible  to  leave  this  girl,  who  bored  him  to 
tears,  and  make  a third  with  Violet  and  her  companion. 
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Perhaps  this  was  the  way  in  which  Violet  always  enter- 
tained her  friends. 

It  was  torture  to  him.  He  welcomed  the  sound  of  the 
arrival  of  tea,  which  must  throw  them  together.  If  it  was 
painful  to  see  Violet  when  others  were  present,  how  much 
more  painful  was  it  to  see  her  monopolised  by  tliis  lout? 
He  thought  that  after  tea  he  might  have  his  opportunity. 
He  would  speak  to  her  seriously.  He  could  not  stand  this 
sort  of  thing. 

But  after  tea  Violet  announced  that  she  was  playing 
tennis  with  “Harry.” 

“You  don’t  care  to  play,  do  you,  Mab?”  she  asked  the 
girl. 

“It’s  too  hot,”  said  the  girl. 

Evidently  she  had  not  been  so  much  bored  as  Leigh  had 
been.  She  was  prepared  for  another  two  or  three  hours  of 
desultory  conversation.  But  Leigh  was  not. 

“If  I may  have  my  horse  brought  round,”  he  said  to 
Violet,  “I  must  be  getting  home  now.” 

“Are  you  going  to  desert  Mabel?”  asked  Violet,  laughing. 
■“I  thought  you  were  too  gallant  for  that.” 

“It  is  not  want  of  gallantry,”  said  Leigh,  keeping  his 
temper  with  difficulty. 

She  did  not  ask  him  what  it  was,  but  walked  across  the 
lawn  with  him,  calling  out  gaily — 

“Half  a minute,  Harry!  I am  just  seeing  Leigh  off.” 

“I  came  over  to  speak  to  you,”  said  Leigh  gravely,  as  he 
stood  preparing  to  mount. 

“But  you  have  spoken  to  me!” 

“Have  I?  I seem  to  have  spent  the  afternoon  with  an 
empty-headed  girl  who  could  only  giggle.” 

“La!”  she  said — she  had  a pretty  way  of  saying  it.  “But 
you  are  hard  to  please,  Leigh.  We  all  think  a lot  of  Mab.” 
“I  am  hard  to  please,”  said  the  lad.  There  w'as  reproach 
in  his  eyes.  “I  wanted  to  see  you  alone.” 

“We  are  alone  now,”  she  answered  good-humouredly, 
“although  I don’t  want  to  keep  Harry  from  his  tennis.” 
“Confound  Harry!” 

“Mr.  Leigh!  You  are  not  polite  to  my  friends.” 

“Did  you  expect  me  to  be?” 

“I  thought  a gentleman ” 

“I  don’t  think  I have  been  openly  rude,”  he  said  with  a 
dignity  that  rather  surprised  her.  “If  I have  been,  I 
apologise.  I hope  Miss  Mab  did  not  know  how  much  she 
bored  me.  I tried  to  talk  to  her,  but  when  you,  all  the 
time ” 

“Oh,  I see!”  She  smiled.  “You  were  jealous.” 
.“Horribly  jealous!” 

“It  is  silly  of  you,”  she  said.  “I  tell  you  these  are  old 
friends.  This  engagement  to  come  to-day  was  made  w'eeks 
ago.  Would  you  have  me  neglect  them?” 

“No,  I would  not  have  you  do  that,”  he  said  reluctantly, 
“but  surely  I have  a right  to  be  considered  too!” 

“What  right?” 

“The  right  of  loving  you  and  of  not  being  disliked  by 
you.” 

She  laughed. 

“No,  I don’t  dislilce  you,  Leigh,”  she  said,  “but  that  does 
aiot  give  you  a right  to  be  silly.  I do  not  see  why  I should 
be  rude  to  my  friends. , But  I must  not  stop  for  any  more 
now.” 

“I  shall  write  to  you  to-night.” 

“Do,”  she  said;  “I  like  letters.” 

“I  shall  expect  an  answer.” 

“Oh,  you  shall  have  that!  But  are  you  not  coming  over 
again?” 

“That  depends  a little  on  the  answer  you  send  me.” 

“.\11  right,  but  I really  must  be  off.  Good-bye,  Leigh! 
No,  I don’t  think  you  have  behaved  nicely  enough  for  me 
to  kiss  you  to-day.” 

“What  have  I done?”  he  asked  submissively. 

“You  have  been  rather  like  a spoilt  child — sulky,”  she 
■aid.  “Sulky  children  don’t  want  to  be  kissed.” 

“Oh,  yes,  they  do,  Violet— they  want  to  be  kissed  good!” 
She  laughed  at  that  and/  came  a little  nearer,  and  he 
caught  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  with  more  passion  than 
he  had  shown  before.  She  exclaimed  a little  and  loosened 
herself  from  his  grasp.  But  he  kissed  her  again. 

“Don’t  play  with  me,”  he  said  fiercely. 

“What  has  come  to  you,  Leigh?”  she  aslced  pettishly. 
“You  are  ever  so  cross.” 

“.Vm  I,  darling?”  He  laughed.  “I  am  not  cross  at  all 
— at  least  not  now.  You’ve  cured  me  with  that  kiss.  I 
told  you  you  would.” 


.She  laughed  too  and  said — 

“If  I had  known  that  was  the  cure  you  w’anted,  I ■would 
have  kissed  >ou  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  Now,  I must 
really  be  off!” — and  she  disappeared  behind  the  laurel 
hedge. 

Leigh  rode  back'  in  a turmoil.  What  did  her  behaviour 
mean?  Was  it  only  loyalty  to  her  old  friends  that  had 
kept  her  by  Harry’s  side?  He  could  not  remember  the 
vacuous  young  man’s  otlier  name.  But  she  had  not  seemed 
»to  resent  being  apart  from  him — Leigh.  The  sound  of  her 
laughter  had  floated  across  the  lawn  to  him. 

It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  this  was  her  manner 
with  all  young  men,  but  Leigh  at  this  moment  felt  so 
abject  that  he  knew  that,  even  if  it  were  and  she  accept/'d 
him,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  him — e.vcept  for  the 
infinite  pain  it  gave  him. 

But  when  he  reached  No.  i8  and  was  seated  in  the  beauti- 
ful room  that  was  his  and  was  the  admiration  of  all  his 
college  friends,  he  became  more  himself.  It  wanted  an 
hour  to  dinner.  Leigh  changed  and  sat  down  to  write. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  write  to  Violet,  and  he 
covered  four  'sheets  with  small  writing.  He  let  himself  go, 
telling  her  of  his  love  for  her  and  asking  her  to  become  his 
wife.  ^ He  told  her  of  his  prospects  and  that,  if  she  would 
promise  to  "v^ait  for  him,  he  would  work  as  never  man  had 
worked  to  make  a position  for  her.  He  felt  that  in  a little 
time  it  could  be  done.  In  four  years,  or  in  five  at  the  most, 
he  would  be  ready  for  her.  His  father,  he  knew,  wmuld 
assist  him  in  getting  a home  together.  He  would  surely 
be  earning  about  three  or  four  hundred  a year  in  five  years. 

Men  had  prophesied  a brilliant  future  for  him. 

But  this  part  of  his  letter  was  brief  compared  to  the  rest. 

The  words  flowed  from  his  pen.  It  was  so  easy  to  tell  her 
that  he  loved  her.  He  begged  for  just  a little  love  in 
return. 

“I  cannot  believe  you  do  not  love  me.  You  have  let  me 
touch  your  perfect  lips,”  he  wrote. 

It  was  altogether  the  letter  of  a boy  dreadfully  in  love 
who  believes  that  the  woman  he  loves  thinks  of  him  as  he 
does  of  her.  In  its  very  artlessness  it  was  a touching 
letter. 

When  he  finished  it  he  felt  calmer  but  rather  exhausted. 

He  went  down  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell.  Janies 
Bligh  had  not  hurried,  not  knowing  whether  Leigh  had 
returned  or  not. 

“He  looks  tired,”  thought  Leigh  as  he  entered  the  room. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  his  father  had  spent  an  anxious 
day,  wondering  what  the  result  of  the  day’s  inten-eiw  had 
been.  True  to  his  character,  Bligh  had  not  tried  to  find  out 
anything  about  Violet  Sturcross.  If  there  was  anything 
against  her,  he  did  not  want  to  know  it. 

“Well?”  he  said,  with  his  rare  smile  as  Leigh  entered. 

“It  is  not  well,”  said  Leigh. 

“Not  well?”  The  boy  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  had  a 
blow  though. 

“I  could  not  get  a moment  alone  with  her.  She  had 
friends  with  her.” 

“How  trying!”  said  Bligh. 

“Yes,  was  it  not?  But  I’ve  written.  She  will  have  my  S 
letter  to-morrow  morning.”. 

“.So  resolved  to  rush  upon  your  fate?”  ^ 

“I  am  not  the  sort  that  can  wait,  father,”  said  Leigh. 

“No,  I don’t  think  you  are.” 

The  two  rhen  spent  the  evening  very  pleasantly.  Leigh 
told  his  father  of  his  morning’s  work  and  found  him  an  ! 

interested  listener,  but  every  now  and  again  the  lad  would  | 

fall  silent,  and  Bligh  did  not  interrupt  these  pauses.  He 
knew  Leigh  was  thinking  of  the  girl  who  had  taken  him  * 
by  storm.  He  could  not  know  that,  mingled  with  the 
boy’s  thoughts  of  her  beauty  and  her  charm,  there  were  I 

doubts  of  her  love  for  him,  anger  at  her  behaviour  with  j 

that  other  man.  She  had  also  behaved  like  that  with  the  j 

two  young  farmers  the  other  day. 

The  next  morning  was  rather  cloudy.  Leigh  resolved 
upon  a good  morning’s  ■work.  He  was  rather  pleased  with 
himself.  The  fact  that,  although  he  was  in  the  throes  of 
his  love-affair,  he  could  concentrate  upon  a book  on 
engineering  gave  him  a great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

That  day  was  not  at  all  disagreeable.  He  could  not  get 
his  letter  until  the  next  morning,  he  told  himself.  He 
lunched  with  his  father  and  was  wondering  whether  he 
should  go  out  when  he  saw  a high  dog-cart  stop  at  the  gate. 

He  knew  the  dog-cart  at  once.  It  was  Sturcross ’s 
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Thorc  were  two  men  in  it.  One  was  Sturcross,  and  the 
other  evidently  a farm-hand.  The  latter  got  down,  holding 
a white  envelope  in  nis  hand.  Leigh’s  heart  beat  high  with 
hope.  Violet  had  not  waited  to  post  her  letter,  but  had 

sent  it  bv  hand.  . ^ ^ , 

He  had  to  restrain  himself  from  running  down  to  take 
the  precious  paper,  which  her  hand  had  touched,  from  the 
maid.  It  seemed  so  long  to  wait  until  she  should  slowly 
have  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  drawing-room  in  which  he 
was  sitting.  She  did  not  hurry.  Probably  she  was  e.\aniin- 
ing  the  envelope.  . . 

Presently  he  held  it  in  his  hand.  It  was  characteristic, 
lar^e,  of  superfine  pajier,  with  a rather  flashy  monogram. 
So%vas  the  writing  characteristic.  It  had  flourishes  and 
covered  a great  deal  of  spaoe.  He  opened  the  letter,  having 
first  kissed  the  envelo[)e.  It  held  his  fate,  but  at  the  ver>^ 
first  words  of  the  letter  his  heart  sank.  This  is  what  he 
read — 

“Mv  dear  Leigh— What  a sillv  boy  you  are  1 I laughed 
until  1 cried  when  I read  your  letter,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
so  \'cry  ridiculous  1 ou  ha\'C  >not  known  me  more  than  a 
week,  and  vou  think  >ou  are  in  love  with  me,  and  vou  \yant 
me  to  wait  five  \ears  to  marry  you.  My  dear  child,  it  is 
ridiculous!  In  five  years  I shall  be  nearly  _ twenty-eight. 
No  man  is  worth  waiting  that  time  for.  Besides,  although 
1 think  you  are  one  of  the  nicest  boys  I have  ever  met,  tet 
I am  not  what  you  would  say  in  love  with  you.  If  you 
had  a good  position  to  olfer  me  it  would  be  different.  But 
to  ask  me  to  wait  fi.ve  vears ! I told  Mab  about  it,  and 
we  both  agreed  you  must  be  off  your  rocker.  girl  of 
^^'c>-a'r,d-t wenty  is  vears  older  than  a bo\  of  that  age,  and 
vou  are  reallv  vorv  little  more  than  a child.  I am  sure  you 
w’on’t  be  offended  at  mv  plain  speaking.  I want  you  to 
come  and  see  me  as  a friend.  Most  young  men  are  very- 
pleased  to  do  that,  and  y ou  are  very  nice  when  you  are  not 
cross.  E\en  when  you  are,  1 know  how*  to  put  you  in  a 
good  humour  again,  don’t  I Now  don  t let  us  hear  any 
more  nonsense  about  love-making  and  marriage,  but  come 
along  as  you  have  done.  How  about  tennis  to-morrow?  I 
want  to  ^t  up  a four.  If  vou  don't  write  I shall  expect 
you.  “Love  from  “Vi.” 

He  read  it  straight  through.  Its  meaning  was  too  plain 
to  be  missed.  Violet  had  never  talcen  him  seriously  at  all. 
She  had  laughed  at  his  love— laughed  at  the  thought  of  his 
wanting  to  marry  her.  It  was  true  she  had  cjualified  it  m 
one  sen'tence  when  she  had  said  that  it  was  not  as  if  he  had 
a position  to  offer  her. 

The  utter  humiliation  of  it!  To  have  poured  out  his 
strong  love  at  her  feot  and  to  have  it  regarded  as  a jest  1 
Leigh  ground  his  teeth  in  despair.  For  a moment  he  felt 

he  hated  Violet.  , . t. 

It  was  insufferable — he  could  not  stand  it.  He  took  up 
his  hat  and  walked  across  the  Green  to  the  High  Street. 
The  gaily-painted  motving  machines  in  his  father’s  shop 
made^him  feel  that  thev  counted  for  something  in  the  spurn- 
inrt  of  his  love.  He  asked  one  of  the  men  if  his  father  were 
inrand  was  told  that  he  was  in  the  counting-house. 

“Looks  bad,  don’t  he?’’  said  one  of  the  men  to  the  other. 

Bli«h  was  writing  .when  his  son  came  in.  One  look  at 
his  face  told  James"  Bligh  that  Leigh  had  had  his  answer. 
Bligh’s  feeling  was  one  of  intense  relief.  The  lad  yvould 
suffer  now,  but  he  would  escape  a lifetime  of  unhappiness. 
Me  must  be  very  careful  not  to  let  his  satisfaction  be  notice- 
able. 

“Can  you  manage  to  get  aw^ay  to-night,  father?”  said 
Leigh. 

Bligh  hesitated ; then  he  said — 

“Ouite  easily,  by  the  eight  o’clock  train.  I had  made  all 
arrangements,  vou  know.” 

He  did  not  ask  anv  question,  but  rose  and  said — 

“Get  your  packing' done.  I will  see  Brown  and  give  him 
instructions  and  go  back,  and  you  go  back  too.  Order 
the  flv  to  take  us  to  the  station,  and  see  the  gardener.” 

He  knew  that  the  more  things  he  could  give  the  lad  to  do 
the  better  it  would  be  for  him.  He  had  his  hand  on  the 
bell  when  Leigh  stopped  him. 

“She  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  me,”  he  said. 

“I  gathered  that  from  your  face,  my  boy.  I am  sorry 
for  your  grief,  but  I never  dreamt  that  a farmer’s  daughter 
would  come  up  to  your  standard.” 

Leigh  winced. 

“It  is  I who  do  not  come  up  to  hers.  She  treats  the 
matter  as  ridiculous,  aS  if  Lwfire  a presuming  boy.  She  is  I 


good  enough  to  sav  that  if  I had  had  a position  to  offer  it 
might  have  been  'different.  Probably  I should  not  have 
been  too  young  then.” 

Bligh’s  lip  curled. 

“I  did  not  know  she  aspired  to  that,”  he  said.  “I  should 
have  thought  that  your  position  would  have  satisfied  the 
lady.”  ' 

“I  am  ‘the  son  of  Mr.  Bligh,  the  ironmonger,’  to  her, 
father,”  he  said,  and  was  even  then  ashamed  of  his  want 
of  loyalty. 

“That  shows  that  she  has  not  vision,”  said  the  iron- 
monger quietlv.  “My  boy,  these  questions  of  caste  are 
like  a wall  between  people  who  have  not  that.  If  they 
could  see — well,  even  a wall  would  not  make  much  dif- 
ference.” 

Leigh  knew  he  was  thinking  of  his  wife,  and  tried  to 
shake  himself  free  from  his  misery. 

“I’ll  make  haste  and  get  ready,”  he  said. 

That  night  they  slept  in  London,  on  their  way  to  Norway'i 

Cu.mxER  VII. 

The  years  passed  very  monotonously  for  Cicelv.  The 
Canon  was  away  a great  deal  and  saw  but  little  of  his 
daughter.  When  she  was  fourteen,  after  having  superin- 
tended her  confirmation,  he  decided  that  she  must  go  to  a 
very  select  school,  and  have  Miss  Dowdson  with  her  for 
the  holidays.  In  another  four  years  she  would  be  on  the. 
threshold  of  womanhood  and  would  have  to  marry.  She 
would  soon  want  to  go  on  his  travels  with  him.  He  did' 
not  want  her,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  as  good  ,1  way 
as  any  of  giving  her  the  opportunity  to  make  acquaintance 
with  men.  At  Dulminster  she  would  never  meet  any;  he 
did  not  want  her  to  marry  a parson. 

Cicely’s  m.arriage  would'  not  affect  his  income.  When 
she  was  twenty-one  she  would  come  into  a certain  amount 
of  money  that  was  accumulating  for  her.  It  was  only  his 
marriage  that  would  make  his  income  pass  into  Cicely’s 
hands.  If  he  married  before  she  was  twenty-one,  Cicely 
was  to  make  her  home  with  the  Martindales. 

Already-,  when  Cicely  was  thirteen,  he  was  beginning  to 
tire  of  his  wanderings.  A man  getting  on  for  fifty  does  not 
want  to  be  perpetually  roaming,  even  if  he  can  put  up  at 
the  best  hotels.  At  the  same  time  a home  without  a wife 
w.is  dull.  As  the  years  passed,  the  Canon  resented  his 
wife’s  will  more  and  more. 

In  the  five  years  that  passed  between  the  end  of  her 
romance  with  Leigh  and  her  going  to  school.  Cicely  saw 
her  prince  several  times,  mostlv  at  church.  He  seemed  to 
see  her  too,  and  }et  scarcely  to  be  conscious  of  her.  When 
they  Nvere  both  small  children,  he  had  often  looked  across 
at  her,  but  latterly  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  forgotten  her  and 
that  wonderful  adventure.  There  was  no  one  but  Cicely 
to  remember  it.  Abigail  had  married  her  Jo,  and  had  long 
since  forgotten  that  she  had  punished  Cicely  for  playing 
with  the  ironmonger’s  son. 

Cicely  had  grown  quickly  when  she  -was  fifteen  and  had 
become  slender.  Beautiful  she  was  not,  and  would  never 
be,  but  she  was  not  ordinary-looking.  Up  to  the  time  that 
she  was  seventeen  she  wore  her  hair  in  a long  pigtail.  Her 
hair  was  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  ashy-brown  which  the 
French  call  '‘hlond-cendre,”  and  her  skin  was  very  fair 
and  colourless ; her  eyes  were  gray  too. 

She  still  loved  her  garden  and  the  statues,  but  she  had 
given  up  the  Monster  in  the  pond.  She  had  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  pond  w-as  too  shallow'.  She  had  not 
spoken  to  Leigh  again,  and  after  she  went  to  school,  when 
she  met  him  in  his  vacations  about  the  town  or  saw  him 
in  the  cathedral,  his  presence  embarrassed  her.  She 
blushed  when  she  saw'  him,  because  the  girls  at  school  had 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  remain  in  her  walled  enclosure. 
She  heard  talk  of  “boys,”  and  she  had  read  a good  many 
romances. 

Her  school  was  not  only  a select  one,  but  a good  one. 
She  was  well  taught,  and  enjoyed  learning.  The  Canon 
was  always  pleased  when  he  received  her  reports,  not 
because  he  cared  any  more  for  her  than  before,  but  because 
it  was  fitting  that  his  daughter  should  distinguish  herself. 
Beyond  the  knowfledge  and  the  accomplishments  that  she 
acquired,  the  school  did  not  alter  her  character  at  all.  She 
still  had  a shrinking  from  coarse  and  ugly  things;  she 
still  preferred  her  walled  garden ; she  still  liked  being 
sheltered;  and  still  in  many  things  she  was  a coward.  But 
her  cow'ardice  was  not  of  physical  things. 

It  was  when  she  had  just  passed  her  eighteenth  birthday 
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that  the  cataclysm  happened.  There  is  no  other  word  to 
c.\]j;ess  the  occurrence.  It  did  not  happen  to  her,  but  to 
her  father. 

WMien  she  was  seventeen  he  was  in  Italy.  He  had  visited 
all  the  health  resorts — the  “spots  in  the  sun” — of  the 
world,  and  this  year  he  realised  with  a pang  that  he  was 
utterly  sick  of  them.  He  had  grown  tired  of  the  endless 
prirties  to  sec  monuments,  of  the  hotels  where  he  made 
iiimself  to  agreeable  to  decorous  ladies.  They  seemed  to 
him  all  cut  out  to  one  pattern;  they  began  to  bore  him. 

He  could  not  by  reason  of  his  cloth  take  part  in  the 
pleasures  that  were  open  to  the  rest  of  the  gay  company, 
although  it  was  possible  that  he  might  have  enjoyed  them. 
He  had  often  seriously  considered  allying  himself  to  a lady 
who  would  bring  him  the  equivalent  of  his  wife’s  fortune, 
but  women  with  two  thousand  a year  are  not  easy  to  find, 
and  when  found  are  not  always  inclined  to  marry  a man 
long  past  his  first  youth,  who  is  showing  signs  of  wanting 
to  be  much  at  home  and  fussed  over.  The  Canon,  who 
had  always  enjo}^ed  excellent  health,  had  become  rather  a 
valetudinarian  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  so  much  patronised 
health  resorts,  where  everybody  was  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  some  ailment.  A slight  twinge  of  rheumatism 
made  him  “So  rheumatic,  you  know.” 

Now  spring  had  corn©  round  and  he  was  going  home. 
His  native  land  was  looking  very  beautiful.  Canon  Dela- 
combe  thought  that  henceforw'ard  he  would  stay  at  home 
more,  if  possible.  There  was  Cicely;  she  would  have  to 
bo  brought  out  somehow. 

He  travelled  down  from  London.  Dulminster  was  off 
the  main  line,  and  he  had  to  change.  He  had  plenty  of 
time  at  the  junction,  and  he  selected  a first-class  compart- 
ment in  the  local  train  that  seemed  to  promise  him  tl^e 
isolation  that  was  necessary  to  his  position  in  life.  At  the 
last  moment  the  up-train  came  in,  and  passengers  for  Dul- 
minster came  scurrying  along  the  platform,  and  the  next 
second  a young  woman  had  bundled  in  and  sunk  exhausted 
and  panting  on  the  seat  opposite  to  him. 

The  Canon  disapproved  of  panting  females," of  hasty 
entrances  of  women  who  stumbled  over  his  toes.  He  dis- 
approved so  strongly  that  he  opened  his  paper  and  ensconced 
himself  behind  it.  Presently  a voice  broke  the  silence. 

“Oh,  do  you  mind?  I’m  caught,  you  see!” 

He  put  down  his  paper  and  looked  across.  What  very 
blue  eyes  and  what  glorious  corn-coloured  hair,  and  what 
a pink-and-white  complexion  and  a rosebud  mouth ! Here 
was  a young  aeature  palpitating  with  life  and  so  beautiful 
that  he  could  forgive  the  slight  accent  with  which  she  spoke. 

He  put  down  his  paper  with  alacrity.  He  saw  what  had 
happened.  In  her  hasty  entrance  she  had  not  withdrawn 
her  skirt  w'hen  the  porter  had  slammed  the  door.  He  opened 
the  door  and  the  skirt  was  released. 

“It  is  not  often  one  catches  so  beautiful  a bird  by  its 
tail,”  he  said  w-ith  old-fashioned  gallantry. 

“.\nd  you  did  not  even  have  to  put  salt  on  it,”  she  replied 
with  a laugh  that  was  infectious  by  reason  of  its  spon- 
taneity. 

Was  it  the  spring-time,  or  was  it  that  he  was  utterly  tired 
of  the  elderly  spinsters  who  affected  his  health  resorts? 
Anyhow  the  Canon  saw  nothing  vulgar  in  the  hearty  laugh. 
Most  probably  it  was  because  the  mouth  which  opened 
wide  was  so  red  and  so  fresh  and  the  small  teeth  so  w-hite. 

“If  I were  a young  man  I should  want  to  kiss  that  girl,” 
thought  the  Canon.  Of  course,  being  elderly  and  a Canon, 
he  could  not  wish  it. 

“No,  you  hopped  into  my  cage,”  he  said. 

“I  knew  I could  trust  you,  Canon  Delacomhe.” 

“You  know  who  I am?”  he  said,  pluming  himself. 

“Yes,  of  course,  and  I think  it  rather  unkind  of  you  not 
to  remember  who  I am.  You  prepared  me  for  confirma- 
tion nine  years  ago.” 

“I  did  not  remember;  but,  you  .see,  it  is  possible  that 
you  have  altered  more  in  these  last  nine  years  than  I have.” 

“Oh,  of  course!”  she  said.  “You  don’t  look  a day  older 
than  you  did  then.  You  were  very  kind  to  me.  I was 
stupid,  I know.  But  then  I’ve  never  cared  much  for  book- 
learning.” 

“You  are  quite  right  in  that.  T;je  best  things  in  the 
world  are  not  learned  from  books.” 

“I  don’t  care  much  about  learning  any  way.  Give  me 
a pleasant  companion  and  enough  to  live  on,  and  that’s  all 
I want.” 

“That  is  all  that  any  one;  wants,  is  it  not?  Somie  one 
.who  w'o^d  not  bore  pne.” 


“I’m  never  Bored,”  said  Violet  Sturcross,  “and  I don’t 
let  the  people  w'ho  are  with  me  gpt  bored  either.” 

“You  must  be  a very  fortunate  young  lady,  and  those 
with  you  equally  fortunate,”  said  the  Canon. 

“I  don’t  complain.  I’ve  been  away  visiting,  and  you’ve 
only  just  come  back,  haven’t  you,  from  foreign  parts?  I 
was  in  Dulminster  on  Sunday,  and  saw  that  y ou  were  | 
coming  back  to  residence  next  month.  I always  manage 
to  come  in  two  or  three  times  when  you  are  there.” 

“I  feel  flattered.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Violet.  “I  always  remember  you 
were  kind  to  me  when  I was  a little  girl ; it  seems  ages 
ago.”  ^ 

“When  you  get  to  be  as  old  as  I am  nine  years  won’t 
seem  much  to  you.” 

“You  are  not  old  at  all,”  she  told  him.  “It  is  no  use 
your  pretending  you  are.  You  always  did  look  young,  and 
you  are  still  looking  as  young  as  ever.” 

“Upon  my  word,  my  dear  child,  you  are  very  refreslfing,” 
he  said. 

“Am  I?  That  is  right.  I do  liice  to  feel  alive.” 

“You  have  not  told  me  your  name  yet.”  ' 

“I’m  Violet  Sturcross — Farmer  Sturcross’s  daughter.  1 
live  at  Dulford.” 

“Pretty  little  village,”  said  the  Canon.  “It  is  one  of  my 
favourite  rides.” 

“Well,  then,  you  might  come  and  look  me  up,”  said 
Violet.  “Imther  would  be  glad  to  see  you.  I’ve  al\va\s 
told  him  how -good  you  were  to  me;  but  I suppose  you 
would  not  care  to.” 

“Why  not?”  said  the  Canon.  “What  nonsense,  dear 
child!  Why  should  I not  come?  Is  this  your  station? 
You  may  certainly  expect  me.” 

She  got  out,  leaving  the  Canon  with  that  pleasant  sense 
of  being  still  young  and  attractive  that  is  so  gratifying  to  a 
man  no  longer  in  his  first  youth.  He  felt  a strange  kind 
of  stirring  within  him.  He  had  reached  the  age,  the  danger- 
ous age  of  fifty-six.  He  was  clinging  hard  to  the  remnants 
of  what  he  had  once  enjoyed — good  looks  and  a certain 
pompous  charm.  And  he  wanted  some  one  who  would  look 
up  at  him  with  adoration,  thinking  him  a prince  among 
men. 

When  he  had  married  he  had  been  in  no  manner  in  lovej 
wdth  his  wife.  He  had  let  her  love  him.  He  had  respect 
for  her  shrewd  common  sense,  and  found  her  tactful,  well- 
bred — the  very  woman  for  a canon’s  wife.  But  his  heart 
had  not  been  stirred. 

After  her  death  he  found  him.self  actually  disliking  her. 
She  had  spoilt  his  life  by  making  him  a widower  early 
and  depriving  him  of  the  chance  of  marrying  again.  He 
found  himself  equally  disliking  Cicely,  w'ho  would  so  greatlyi 
benefit  if  he  married  a second  time. 

This  beautiful  and  fresh  young  girl,  with  her  ready 
laughter  and  her  quick  perception  of  a joke,  and  her  evident 
admiration  of  himself,  made  a strong  and  definite  appeal 
to  him.  He  thought  of  her  during  the  remainder  of  his 
journey  to  Dulminster.  How  she  would  brighten  the  dul- 
ness  of  his  house ! Of  course  the  thing  was  not  to  bo" 
thought  of,  he  decided  a few  momenta  later,  Avhen  Dul-: 
minster  towers  came  in  sight.  What  would  the  Bishop  say 
and  the  rest  of  the  canons? 

But  aftqr  all  what  was  it  to  the  Bishop?  he  asked  him- 
self, when  his  carriage  halted  at  No.  17.  He  could  settle; 
down  with  a young  wife  if  he  chose.  He  had  his  canonr.yi 
and  his  six  hundred  a year,  and  he  had  put  away  money. 
He  was  tired  of  wandering  about  the  earth.  It  was  possibloii 
th,at  she  might  have  some  money  too.  She  was  very  well 
dressed,  and  she  had  travelled  first-class — an  unusual  thing 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  As  he  stepped  out  of  the  car- 
riage he  found  himself  feeling  as  if  he  were  committed  to’ 
son\e  adventure. 

Cicely  was  in  the  hall  to  meet  him,  and  he  bestowed  a 
cold  kiss  on  her  forehead.  She  looked  a woman.  He  dis- 
liked feeling  the  father  of  a woman  just  then.  And  after' 
Violet  Sturcross’s  emphatic  prettiness.  Cicely  loolced  rather 
pale  and  neutral-tinted.  Her  gray  eyes  in  her  pale  face; 
and  the  dull  gold  of  her  hair  formed  a vivid  contrast  with 
the  deep  blue  eyes,  the  wonderful  red  lips  of  the  farmer’s 
daughter.  Cicely  moved  with  grace,  but  her  long  throat, 
girlishly  slim,  had  not  the  attraction  of  Violet’s  rounded 
one,  and  her  long  slender  hands  were  not  dimpled  and, 
plump  like  Violet’s.  There  w’as  nothing  in  Cicely’s  appear- 
ance that  attracted  him  after  his  vision  of  the  resplendent 
Violet.  r _. 
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if;. 

She  w.ib  ca^cr  tu  uckouio  him,  bul  very  soon  the  oayer- 
faded  away,  ishe  had  counted  so  much  on  his  coming 
home  now  that  she  was  a woman  and  could  look  after  him 
lierself.  She  had  thought  that  they  might  read  together 
and  ride  together ; site  was  passiomately  fond  of  riding.  She 
had  thought  of  perfecting  herself  in  his  eyes  ever  since  she 
went  to  school.  She  had  dreamed  of  what  she  might  be  to 
him,  for  she  had  always  been  devoted  to  the  man  she 
thought  he  was. 

It  did  not  take  half  an  hour  to  dispel  these  dreams.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  he  did  not  want  her  a>ny  more  now 
that  she  was  a woman  than  he  had  done  when  she  was 
merely  a child.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  even  less  to  talk 
to  her  about  than  when  he  had  cursorily  examined  her 
School  reports  and  had  pronounced  himself  satisfied  with 
her  progress. 

She  poured  out  his  tea  for  him,  speaking  but  little.  She 
had  been  eager  to  ask  him  questions,  but  she  put  them 
aside.  Now  .she  was  trying  to  make  conversation  for  him. 
The  effort  was  painfully  apparent. 

“I’ve  got  such  a nice  mount  now,”  she  said.  “I  won- 
dered if  you  and  I could  ride  together.” 

“.My  good  girl,  you  seem  to  forget  that  I’ve  work  to  do 
when  I am  in  residence,”  he  said  curtlv. 

“But  I could  accommodate  my  hours  to  yours,”  she 
suggested. 

“Impossible!  I could  never  say  when  I should  be  at 
liberty.” 

Cicely  said  nothing  more,  but  pressed  her  lips  together 
in  a w.ay  she  had  when  she  was  hurt.  He  had  come  back 
from  the  Riviera,  having  spent  most  of  the  winter  in 
Egypt.  .She  began  to,  ask  him  about  his  experiences  in  the 
batter  countrv. 

“I’ve  wondered  whether  you  would  take  me  to  Egvpt 
next  year,”  she  said,  with  another  shy  attempt  at  con- 
versation. 

“I’m  sick  to  death  of  Egypf  and  Egvptian  hotels,”  he 
replied  ungraciously.  “You  had  better  get  married  and  get 
y ouir  husband  to  take  you  about  if  you  have  a mania  for 
travelling.  I'or  the  future  I shall  be  rnore  at  home.  Besides, 
things  may  be  altogether  altered.” 

She  could  not  make  him  out  at  all,  and  she  was  very 
shv  of  him.  She  did  not  as  vet  know  that  he  actively  dis- 
liked her  and  why  he  did  so,  but  she  felt  chilled  by  his 
manner.  She  had  never  ceased  to  long  for  a mother  who 
would  care  for  her.  If  Mrs.  Dclacom'be  had  lived,  it  was 
probable  that  the  Canon  would  have  been  both  proud  and 
fond  of  his  daughter  instead  of  regarding  her  as  an  object 
of  dislike. 

“l>o  you  know  any  thing  of  a very  beautiful  voung  uiil 

\'iolet  Sturcross-'”  he  .asked  her  suddenlv.  ' 

No,  father,  I don’t  know  the  name.  She  was  not  at 
school  with  me.” 

Most  of  Cicely’s  friends  were  girls  who  had  been  educated 
at  her  select  establishment. 

“1  ckm’t  suppose  she  was.  She  lives  at  Dulford,  she  tells 
me;  a most  charming  and  attractive  girl.” 

“I  don’t  know  Dulford  e.xcept  byjading  through  it,”  said 
< icely.  “I  did  not  know  there  were  anv  houses  there 
c.xcept  the  Williamses’.”  Williams  was  the' squire. 

For  some  reason  this  annoyed  the  Canon. 

“There  are  houses,  since  iSliss  Sturcross  lives  there,”  he 
said. 

“Of  course,  of  course  I ” she  said  hurriedly.  She  saw  that 
she  had  ve.xed  him. 

“You  know.  Cicely,  you  have  got  into  a very  ridiculous 
way  of  thinking  that  no  people  live  in  a place  if  you  do 
not  know  them.  You  do  not  thinlc  thev  are  of  the  same 
social  s-tratum  as  yourself,  I suppose.  It  is  a thing  that 
you  will  have  to  get  over.  The  world  seems  to  stand  still 
in  Dulminster.” 

This  was  the  most  astounding  thing  that  could  have  come 
from  the  lips  of  Canon  Delacombe,  who  had  insisted  that 
the  school  she  had  been  sent  to  should  be  select,  who  had 
so  rigorously  excluded  families  from  her  visiting  lift,  who 
would  not  allow  her  to  take  part  in  the  many  working- 
parties  that  were  Iield  in  Dulminster  in  fear  lest  she  should 
rub  shoulders  with  any  one  less  highly  placed  than  herself. 
The  thing  was  astounding. 

Cicely  could  not  know  that  this  revolution  in  feeling  had 
been  caused  by  half  an  hour’s  ride  in  a railway  carriage 
with  a young  girl  of  extraordinary  good  looks  and  tlie 
reddest  mouth  in  the  world. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

CORALIE,  L.ADV  HeLBOROUGH. 

Anne  Sutton,  who  becomes  her  companion.- 

Alizon  Ferrars,  Anne’s  friend,  who  becomes  secretary  to 

Monsieur  Falaire,  who  lives  at  “VVestviev/,”  near  Helborough  Hall. 

Pat,  Captain  Helborough,  Lord  Helboiough's  cousin,  and  a groat  favourite  at 
the  Hall. 

Aloysios  Helborough,  another  cousin,  and  the  heir.  He  is  half-Spanish, 
and  as  much  disliked  at  the  Hall  as  Pat  is  liked. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  the  Helborough  family  solicitor,  in  whose  oSce  Aane  and 
Alizon  have  been  working, 

Martin  Stephenson,  his  son,  in  love  with  Alizon, 

Althea  Densmore,  Lord  Helborough’s  cousin. 

Mr.  Blackaller,  M.  Falaire's  chief  secretary. 

Minetie,  his  niece.  She  is  a very  sprightly  and  amusing  inmate  of  “West- 
view.”  .\lo>-sius  makes  love  to  her. 

Morton,  Lady  Helborough’s  maid. 

Coralie  is  now  the  loved  and  admired  wife  of  Lord  Helborough,  and  mistress 
of  the  Hall.  Twenty  years  before  she  had  mairied  a Captain  Huntley,  only  to 
find  out,  alter  the  birth  of  a daughter,  that  the  ceremony  was  a bogus  one.  She 
had  gone  on  the  stage,  leaving  the  baby  with  a trieud,  Lrnily  Marsden.  W'L-en 
Lord  Helborough  asked  her  to  marrv  him  she  concealed  from  him  the  facts  of  her 
former  marriage  and  tlie  birth  of  the  child ; and  Emily  Marsden.  in  her  great 
love  for  the  child,  persuaded  her  to  relinquish  all  rights  to  it.  She  then  dis- 
appeared with  the  child. 

When  Lady  Helborough  asks  her  solicitors  to  find  her  a companion  and  a sec- 
retary for  M.  Falaire,  a wealthy  Frenchman,  who  had  recently  become,  their 
neighbour,  he  sends  Anne  and  .Alizon.  Lord  and  Lady  Helborough  get  very  fond 
of  Anne,  while  Pat  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  Anr.c  becomes  awaie 
that  M.  Falaire  has  some  hold  over  Lady  Helborough,  and  she  sees  that  .Aloysius 
knows  it  too.  

Ch.aptf.r  XIII. 

Anne  was  -gathering  violets.  She  had  filled  one  small 
basket  and  was  engaged  in  filling  another.  She  stood  for 
a moment  straightening  her  back,  and  then  Captain  Hel- 
borough, coming  quickly  along  the  path,  stood  before  her. 
“.‘Ml,  I have  found  you  atj^ast!”  he  said  eagerly. 

“.\m  I wanted?”  iViine  inquired. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “I  want  you.” 

“Here  then  am  I !” 

She  bent  over  the  violet  bed  to  hide  her  increased  colour, 
and  he  stooped  too. 

“Let  me  help  you.” 

“The  big- ones  now,”  .-\nne- directed.  “They  are  so  lovely 
and  their  scent  is  just  as  sweet  as  that  of  the  dear  little 
ones.” 

In  a short  time  the  second  basket  was  filled,  and  Anne 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 

“Don’t  go  yet.  Miss  Sutton!”  he  pleaded.  “I  am 
leaving  to-morrow,  . worse  luck,  and  I have  scarcely  seen 
you  for  the  last  two  days!  Where  are  you  going  to  put 
all  these  violets?” 

“In  my  room,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “Lady  Hel- 
borough IS  lunching  out  with  Lord  Helborough,  and  I am 
going  to  hai’e  a little  party  of  my  own.” 

“I  shall  always  associate  you  with  violets,”  he  said.  “The 
first  time  I saw  you,  you  were  wearing  a bunch.” 
“What  a retentive  memory!”  Anne  laughed,  but  there 
was  no  answering  smile. 

“.^nne!”  Captain  Helborough  spoke  abruptly.  “I  am 
jealous  ! ” 

"A  very  bad  fault — jealousy!”  Anne  replied  severely. 
“You  should  fight  against  it.” 

“I  am  jealous  of  .Moysius,”  he  continued,  with  frowning 

brows.  “He  is  so  handsome,  and  he  looks  at  you  like 

I could  break  his  head!  Do  you  like  him,  Anne?” 

“You  niu.st  not  call  me  ‘Anne,’  ” she  replied,  a shade 
of  coldness  in  her  hiinner,  and  the  young  man  became 
abject. 

“I  am  most  awfully  sorry!  Please  forgive  me,  but  I 
always  think  of  you  as  Anne.  I mean” — stammering  and 
turning  red — “I— I— you  see,  Anne  is  such  a stAneet  name 
and  just  suits  you,  and  Miss  Suttoii  does  not;  and  as  I 
am  always  thinking  of  you,  why — why — — ” 

He  floundered  so  hopelessly  that  Anne’s  fickle  dignity 
de.serted  her,  and  she  broke  into  a ripple  of  laughter,  irre- 
sponsible as  a child’s.  Mirth  lit  up ' her  lovely  eyes  and 
curved  her  lips  so  that  the  dimples  were  more  than  mortal 
man  could  resist.  Captain  Helborough  caught  the  hands, 
violets  and  alt,  in  his,  and  the  laughter  died  away,  and  the 
blue  eves  grew  troubled. 

“Dear,”  he  said  passionately,  “don’t  laugh  at  me.  I 
know  I am  only  a blundering  ass,  but  I — you  mean  such 
a lot  to  me,  and  I must  not  tell  you  yet.  Oh,  Anne,  little 
Anne,  you  won’t  forget  me  when  I am  gone?” 

The  laughter  had  all  gone  then ; the  lips  were  tremulous, 
and  Captain  Helborough  drew  the  hands  closer  till  they 
rested  against  his  breast. 
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“Will  you  remember  me,  Anne?”  he  whispered.  “I  am 
coming  back  soon,  and  then  will  you  listen  to  what  I have 
to  tell  YOU?  Anne,  will  you?” 

So  close  was  the  lovely  girl’s  face,  so  close,  but  with  a 
groan  he  dropped  the  hands. 

“What  right  have  I to  ask  you,  selfish  brute  that  I am?” 
He  put  one  hand  over  his  eyes  and  she  touched  it  with 
her  own,  light  as  a feather. 

“I  won’t  forget  you,  Pat!” 

Her  voice  trailed  off  into  a frightened  little  gasp,  as  he 
caught  her  hand  in  his  and  kissed  it  passionately,  kissed 
the  palm  and  each  finger  till  the  red  flamed  up  in  Anne’s 
cheeks  and  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  She  withdrew  her  hand 
quickly,  and  Pat  made  his  apology. 

“I  couldn’t  help  it,  Anne.  Give  me  a bunch  of  violets 
to  show  that  you  forgive  me.” 

With  a hand  that  trembled  she  selected  a few  of  the 
flowers  and  made  them  up  into  a bunch. 

“Put  them  in,”  he  commanded. 

So  she  pinned  the  flowers  to  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and 
he  would  have  lingered,  but  Anne  made  a determined  move 
and  went  back  to  the  house,  leaving  him  at  the  door  to 
run  up  to  her  room. 

There  she  set  her  flow'ers  down  and  stood  by  the  window, 
looking  out,  seeing  nothing  but  a brown  face,  the  eyes 
alight  with  a flame  that  made  her  checks  tingle.  With  an 
April  smile  she  turned  one  hand  to  look  at  the  palm, 
perhaps  wondering  if  a kiss  ever  left  a mark. 

At  four  o’clock,  as  she  and  Miss  Densmore  .sat  together 
in  her  room,  gffy  and  bright  with  bowls  of  violets,  there 
came  a decorous  knoclc  at  the  door,  and  Rosa  announced — 
“Miss  Ferrars  and  Miss  Blackaller.” 

Miss  Densmore,  introduced,  decided  at  once  that  he  liked 
Anne’s  friend,  but  could  not  decide  altogether  to  approve 
of  Minctte,  charming  as  she  undoubtedly  looked  in  dull 
rose.  Alizon  wore  dark  blue  serge  and  a white  blouse. 

Anne  wmndered  if  it  was  not  quite  becoming  to  her  that 
some  of  her  bloom  seemed  to  have  faded.  She  looked 

thinner  and  certainly  was  quieter.  Minette  chattered  like  a 
bird.  It  was  Anne's  first  meeting  with  Minette,  »and  she 
promptly  fell  in  love  with  her. 

.Mine  made  tea,  and  Alizon  looked  round  the  pretty  room, 
so  much  smaller  than  that  allotted  to  her,  and  yet  with 
an  indescribable  air  of  comfort  and  homeliness.  And  as 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  figure  of  Miss  Densmore,  sweet  and 
lovable  in  her  favourite  pale  gray,  with'  her  obvious  affec- 
tion for  Anne,  Alizon  smothered  an  envious  sigh.  Here 
was  such  a different  atmosphere  from  that  of  “VVestview”; 
it  was  so  peaceful  and  restful  and  quiet. 

“And  how  do  you  like  living  here?”  Miss  Densmore 
asked,  and  Alizon,  conscious  of  a malicious  sparkle  in  the 
eyes  of  Minette,  hastened  to  answer. 

“I  have  a very  delightful  life,”  she  said,  “and  the  countin’ 
is  lovely.  I am  fond  of  the  country.” 

“I  think  I knew  your  uncle  and  aunt,”  Miss  Althea  con- 
tinued. “I  used  to  stay  in  Haddington,  and  the  Bishop 
and  his  wife  visited  my  friends.” 

A lump  came  into  Alizon’s  throat.  Somehow  she  could 
think  very  tenderly  of  her  uncles  now,  and  distance,  and 
perhaps  contrast,  lent  even  to  aunt  Laura  a faint  halo. 

“I  was  fond  of  uncle  Gregory,”  she  said  simply. 

Miss  Althea  stirred  her  tea  musingly. 

“It  is  strange  to  me  even  now  to  hear  of  so  many  young 
ladies  going  out  into  the  world  alone.” 

“The  world  has  changed  very  much  in  these  last  twenty 
years,  Miss  Densmore,”  Alizon  replied  gently,  “and  women 
are  taking  a different  jjlace.” 

“W’omen  are  becoming  very  useful,”  Minette  observed. 
“Well,  my  dear,  perhaps  so,”  was  the  dry  reply;  “but  I 
am  %ot  at  all  sure  that  they  were  not  quite  as  useful  and 
certainly  more  unselfish  sixty  years  ago.” 

“But  how  dull!”  Minette  objected. 

“No,”  the  little  lady  asserted  firmly,  “not  dull.  They 
had  plenty  of  good  times.  I am  convinced  tliat  the  young 
women,  particularly  the  young  married  women,  of  to-day, 
who  rush  along  with  their  heads  in  the  air,  seeking  pleasure 
;o  blindly,  trample  on  the  happiness  that  lies  at  her  feet, 
waiting  for  them.  We  had  lots  of  parties  when  I was  a 
girl,  and  plenty  of  good  friends.” 

“Amiusing?”  Minette  queried  sharply. 

“Quite,”  was  the  reply.  “Good  genuine  friends  and 
amusing.” 

"Then  they  died  out,”  said  Minette.  “Look  at  all  the 
oeople  here  I” 


“Minette!”  Alizon  exclaimed. 

“Oh,  I don’t  mean  in  this  room,  stupid!”  Minette 
screwed  up  her  face  and  shook  her  head.  “I  mean  the 
tweed-and-twaddlums.  Look  at  the  Marchioness  of  Tul- 
borough  I ” She  set  down  her  cup  with  a ready-for-action 
air  that  made  Alizon  tremble.  “ ‘Oh,  Monsieur  Falairc, 

I wonder  if  you  would  be  so  good ’ ” 

Miss  Densmore  nearly  dropped  her  cup  in  astonishment, 
and  stared  at  the  small  figure  sitting  up  so  stiffly,  and  speak- 
ing with  exactly  the  voice  and  manner  of  her  cynical  lady- 
ship. 

“ ‘So  very  good  as  to  give  me  a little  help  for  my  poor 
old  worthless  washerwomen  I Thank  you  so  much ! You 
are  too  generous!’”  Minette  resumed  her  natural  voice 
with  startling  rapidity.  “Nothing  amusing  there.  Just  an- 
old  cat,  and  as  silly  as  silly ! And  then  Lady  Manning- 
tree.  ‘Oh,  my  dear’- — the  lady  in  question  had  evidently  a 
shrill  high  voice,  and  the  mimic’s  hands  were  very  much 
in  evidence  to  point  her  remarks — “ ‘did  you  hear  about 
Lesbia?  No?  Why,  she ’ ” 

The  voice  died  away  in  mysterious  whisperings  and 
giggles,  and  Miss  Althea  laughed  helplessly.  She  laughed 
and  laughed  until  she  had  to  wipe  her  streaming  eyes,  and 
Minette  purred  with  delight.  Appreciation  of  her  efforts 
w’as  like  champagne  to  her. 

“Oh,  my  dear,”  Miss  Altliea  gasped,  “I  am  sure  I am 
very  wdeked  to  laugh  when  you  mimic  poor  Millioent  and 
Lady  Manningtree,  but  I really  cannot  help  it!” 

“I  will  dance  for  you,”  Minette  volunteered,  making  a 
face  at  Miss  Ferrars.  “Play,  Allie!”  she  coimnanded. 
“Slowly,  you  know!” 

Minette  glided  hither  and  thither,  never  so  much  as 
touching  tn*chair  in  the  confined  space.  She  might  have 
been  a marquise  of  the  old  rdgime,  stately,  dignified,  and 
withal  dainty  and  delicate  as  a butterfly.  She  belonged  to 
the  period  of  pow’der  and  patches,  hoops  and  rustling  silks, 
curtseying  to  the  pretty  tinkling  music,  smiling,  and  all 
with  a perfect  grace  that  w’as  entrancing.  Gone  was  the 
cruel  little  mimic,  as  utterly  as  if  she  had  never  existed. 
Anne  was  breathless.  Miss  Densmore  enraptured,  as  the 
dancer  smiled,  sighed,  and  sw’ept  a last  curtsey  before 
resuming  her  seat. 

“Good  little  girl!”  she  whispered  slyly,  as  Alizon  left  the 
piano,  and  Miss  Ferrars  pinched  her  cheek,  nearly  as 
pleased  as  Minette  herself  at  tire  applause  she  received. 

“What  a gift,  what  a wonderful  gift!”  Miss  Densmore 
said.  “Thank  you,  my  dear,  for  the  great  treat  you  have 
given  us.”  ' 

And  then  reluctantly  the  two  girls  rose  to  go,  both  of 
them  in  their  different  way  treasuring  the  memory  of  that 
quiet  afternoon  spent  in  the  company  of  two  other  women. 

Chapter  XIV. 

Pat  had  gone,  leaving  a void  behind  him.  Lord  Hel- 
borough  openly  mourned;  so  did  his  wife.  And  Anne? 
Lady  Helborough’s  secretary  felt  as  if  the  sun  had  ceased 
to  shine.  He  had  clasped  her  hand,  and^loolced  deep  into 
her  eyes,  till  they  had  filled  with  tears,  and  the  very  heart 
of  her  ached  with  anguish  at  his  going.  To  add  to  her 
depression  Miss  Densmore  had  one  of  her  bad  headaches 
and  was  lying  down,  and  so  Anne  sat  by  herself,  laboriously 
working  away  at  a khaki  sock.  There  was  a knock  at 
the  door,  and  to  her  surprise  Morton  came  in  with  a cup 
of  tea. 

“I  thought.  Miss  Sutton,”  she  said  in  her  smooth  voice, 
“vou  might  be  feeling  a little  low  with  Miss  Densmore 
unwell,  and,  as  I was  having  a cup  of  tea  myself,  I brought 
you  one.” 

“Thank  you,  Morton.  I shall  enjoy  that,  and  I was 
missing  Miss  Densmore.” 

She  took  the  cup,  blaming  herself  that  she  could  not  help 
wishing  the  woman  had  not  brought  it,  because  Anne  did 
not  like  Morton — why,  she  could  not  have  said.  Possibly 
it  was  just  a case  of  Doctor  Fell.  The  maid  lingered. 

“I  don’t  think  her  ladyship  is  very  well,  Miss  Sutton,” 
she  said  at  last,  arranging  and  rearranging  some  ornaments 
on  the  mantelpiece. 

“Not  well,  Morton!” 

Anne  was  startled,  and  Morton  hastened  to  reassure  her. 

“Not  ill,  miss,  but  nervy  and  out  of  sorts,  worried,  you 
might  think,  if  it  was  possible  for  a lady  like  my  lady  to 
have  worries.” 

“I  sup[X3se,”  Anne  spid  lightly,  “wc  all  have  worries  at 
times.” 
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Slie  spoke  carelessly,  but  of  a sudden  every  nerve  was 
acutely  sensitive.  Intuitively  she  knew  that  .Morton  was 
tr\  ing  to  convey  something  to  her. 

“r>h,  Miss  Sutton,”  Morton  replied  reproachfully,  “what 
worries  could  my  ladv  have,  sheltered  and  cared  for  as  she 
is?  It  isn’t — well,  as  if  she  had  not  married  my  lord.” 
‘‘Lord  Helborough  is  very  devoted,”  Anne  said. 

A dull  colour  crept  into  the  woman’s  face. 

‘‘Of  course  when  my  lady  was  an  actress  she  might  have 
had  her  ups  and  downs,  but  now!” 

There  was  no  reply  from  Anne,  and  Morton’s  e}es 
glittered. 

“You  knew  my  lady  was  on  the  stage  before  my  lord 
m.'irried  her.  Miss  Sutton,  I suppose?” 

Anne  laid  down  her  work  very  deliberatelv,  and  smiled 
into  the  woman’s  face. 

“I?”  she  said.  “Xo,  of  course  not,  Morton;  how 
should  I ?” 

For  a moment  Morton  looked  non-plussed,  and  .\nne 
finished  her  lea  and  set  the  cup  down,  plainly  intimtding 
that  the  subject  was  finished.  The  maid  picked  up  the 
cup,  and  glanced  with  ill-concealed  malevolence  at  the 
secretary. 

“You  are  not  like  so  many  young  ladies,  interested  in 
the  stage.  Miss  Sutton,  or  in  hearing  th;it  mv  ladv  was  once 
considered  quite  a star?” 

‘‘Not  a bit,  Morton!”  Anne  laughed.  ‘‘.Ml  niv  interests 
arc  with  the  present,  not  the  past,  .\fter  ail,  l.ady  I bd- 
borough’s  life  before  she  married  is  nothing  to  do  with  me  | 
or  you,  is  it?”  | 

riie  maid  flushed  a dull  angrv  red. 

‘‘No,”  she  said;  “but”-  temper  ni.-istering  her  ‘‘it 
might  be  useful  to  know  sometimes.”  | 

With  that  she  left  the  room,  and  .\nne,  tr\  :is  ;.ho  woukl,  ' 
could  not  settle  peacefully  to  work  again.  ' Had  Morton 
anv  foundation  for  her  remarks?  W'as  there  am  thing 
troubling  Lady  Helborough?  .She  hated  to  think  there 
might  be.  In  the  few  months  she  had  been  at  the  Hall  she 
h.ad  come  to  feel  a very  real  affection  for  her  emplo\er. 
Moody  and  capricious  as  she  might  occasionallv  be  to  i 
others,  to  Anne  she  was  always  charming,  kind,  considerate  i 
and  appreciative. 

- The  sock  was  getting  into  a muddle,  and  at  last,  with  a 
little  petulant  movement,  .Anne  flung  it  aside,  and,  rising, 
made  her  way  into  the  bedroom. 

“1  will  have  a walk,”  she  said,  ‘‘and  get  rid  of  this 
horrid  feeling.” 

It  was  a gray  still  afternoon  without  much  sunshine,  but 
the  air  w.as  warm,  and  after  a few  minutes  the  girl’s  .spirits 
began  to  revive.  For  an  hour  she  walked  steadilv,  then 
turneil  tow.irds  home,  deciding  as  she  drew  near  the  \Mlage 
to  take  a short  cut  thtough  the  woods  belonging  to  the 
Hall.  Following  the  winding  path,  she  emerged  from  the 
ntoist  Cliilliness  of  the  trees  .and  bushes  into  the  open,  cut- 
ting .across  the  home  fields  .as  the  church  clock  struck  four. 

B\  keeping  close  to  the  hedge,  a thick  high  hedge  of 
tho;  n and  hr.ambles,  she  could  save  a quarter  of  a mile,  I 
so,  regardless  of  tho  damp,  she  kept  close  in  its  shade,  i 
and  as  she  neared  tho  further  end  of  the  field,  her  feet  j 
making  no  sound  on  the  grass,  .she.  heard  voices  on  the  I 
otiu a side,  where  ran  a long  lane,  leading  eventually  to  the  I 
••\treme  <nd  of  the  grounds  of  ‘‘Westview.”  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  voice  of  Monsieur  Falaire,  with  a hard 
n a-'i<  rful  ring  in  it. 

“1  .am  sorry,  ver’  sorry,  but  what  would  vou  ? I am 
pn  ^se<l  for  inonev.” 

ViuMlien  came  L.ady  Helborough’s  voice,  and  Anne  stood 
stock  >till,  her  heart  giving  a sudden  leap. 

“1  tell  \oit,  Falaire,  you  are  draining  me.  I have  no 
moi<  money,  no,  not  a shilling  I Three  hundred  pounds  in 
Jane.ary,  two  hundred  in  November  last,  and  now  another 
foe  hundred!  Mt  is  impossible,  impossible,  I say  I It  is 
bl.ackmail  out  of  all  reason!” 

“M.adarne”— the  Frenchman’s  voice  sounded  menacing— 
‘‘bl.r.'lcmail  is  an  ugly  word.” 

“It  is  an  ugly  business,”  was  tlie  reckless  reply. 

1 h<'n  .Anne^  realised  with  horror  that  she  was  eavesdrop- 
ping, and,  sinking  to  her  knees  bn  the  wet  ground,  she 
pre,M-d  her  fingers  to  her  ears,  so  tightly  that  they  ached 
int(ilcr;i>)ly.  .Shrinkingly  she  withdrew  them,  listening, 
vith  hands  ready  to  stop  her  ears  again  should  there  be 
an\  -ound  from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 

Hut  there  was  nothing,  and  in  the  distance  she  heard  the 
noi.se  of  crackling  twigs,  and  rightly  concluded  that  the 


two  who  had  been  talking  together  had  jiassed  on.  Slowdy 
she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  her  legs  shook  under  her  so  that  she 
was  obliged  to  lean  against  a tree  for  support  till  the 
trembling  had  ceased. 

Her  first  feeling  was  of  acute  misery.  What  hold  had 
the  Frenchman  over  Lady  Helborough  ? A wave  of  tender- 
ness rushed  over  Anne  as  she  recalled  the  fear  and  terror 
in  Coralie’s  voice  as  she  had  answered  him.  And  then 
came  another  memory  that  brought  with  it  an  added  sense 
of  trouble.  What  had  Morton  insinuated  an  hour  ago? 
W’hat  knowledge  had  she,  what  suspicions? 

Anne  quickened  her  footsteps  at  the  thought.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  must  get  home,  must  be  in  the  house,  near 
Ladv  Helborough,  to  help  her,  to  shield  her,  if  possible. 
In  file  light  of  this  newly-acquired  knowledge  other 
incidents  became  clearer.  .Across  her  mental  vision  flashed 
the  picture  of  the  library  as  she  had  seen  it  a few'  days  ago 
— the  glowing  fire,  the  party  gathered  for  tea,  and  the  en- 
trance of  Ballot  with  a note  from  ‘‘Westview” — a note  that 
had  changed  Lady  Helborough’s  plans  all  in  a moment  and 
determined  her  on  going  to  Madame  Falaire’s  reception, 
when  but  a few  minutes  before  she  had  stated  very  decidedly 
her  intention  of  not  being  present.  It  was  a command 
perhaps. 

.Anne  drew  a sharp  breath  and  clenched  her  hands  fiercely, 
the  tears  rising  to  her  eyes.  No  wonder  Lady  Helborough 
had  looked  troubled  and  worried!  How'  long  bad  her  life 
been  burdened;  how  long  had  I'alaire  been  blackmailing 
her  ? 

1 he  girl  felt  bewildered  as  she  stood  In  her  room, 
mechanically  smoothing  her  hair,  hearing  in  the  next  room 
Rosa  moving  about  making  tea.  It  was  with  positive 
lelief  that  she  found  Miss  Densmore  was  still  King  down. 

.She  sat  down,  mechanically  smiling  as  she  answered 
Rosa  when  she  inquired  if  she  had  had  a pleasant  walk. 
The  maid  poured  her  out  a cup  of  tea  and  then  left  the 
room,  .and  Anne  drank  the  tea  thirstily.  Her  throat  was 
p.-irched  and  dry,  but  she  could  not  touch  the  food. 
Wh.it  could  she  do?  What  should  she  do?  What  ought 
she  to  do?  And  then  like  a flash  came  the  answer.  .She 
could  not  remain  in  Lady  Helborough’s  house  knowing  her 
secret,  and  Lady  Helborough  thinking  it  was  known  only 
to  Monsieur  Falaire  and  herself.  She  must  tell  Lady  Hel- 
horough,  and  leave  it  in  her  hands.  She  turned  white  at 
the  thought,  but  her  mind  was  made  up. 

\Vithout  giving  herself  time  to  waver,  Anne  hurried  from 
the  room.  If  Lady  Helborough  had  not  returned  from  visit- 
ing, why,  then,  she  must  wait.  It  would  be  a respite  any- 
how, and  very  likely — Anne’s  heart  beat  with  a faint  hope — - 
she  was  not  back  yet.  She  ran  down  the  stairs  till  she 
stood  outside  the  door  of  Coralie’s  sitting-room,  and  with 
shaking  fingers  tapped  on  the  panel,  jumping  as  if  she  had 
been  stung  when  a voice,  undoubtediy  Ladv  Helborough’s, 
called  out  ‘‘Come  in.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MISTLETOE. 


When  ripe  on  the  hough  hangs  the 
mistletoe  berry, 

All  raankind  allows  it  is  time  to  be 
merry, 

For  jollity,  pleasure,  and  mirth  are 
in  full  tide 

When  the  mistletoe  bears  its  white 
berries  at  Yuletlde. 

It  blossoms  from  March,  it  fruits  in 
December, 

And  its  glistening  globes  are  a sight' 
to  remember. 

It  reigns  with  King  Holly  as  Queen 
of  the  Season, 

All  lovers  adore  it — with  very  good 
reason. 

Of  true  love  'tls  ever  a sign  and  a 
token. 

And  many  a message  It  bears,  though 
unspoken. 

For,  barring  a rose  in  the  height  of 
its  glory. 

No  flower  doth  breathe  a more  elo- 
quent story. 

But — maiden  or  man — not  a soul 
can  discover 

The  mistletoe’s  message  excepting  a 
lover. 

The  veriest  clown,  be  he  never  so 
stupid. 

Is  alwa^  well  versed  la  the  language 
of  Capld. 


The  berries  so  round,  without  end 
or  beginning, 

Denote  boundless  love,  love  alone 
worth  the  winning; 

Transparent  and  clear,  they  en- 
courage the  notion 

That  Honour  and  Truth  ate  the  soul 
of  devotion. 

And  just  as  tnie  hearts  do  exist  for 
each  other. 

So  the  mistletoe’s  life  Is  bound  up 
in  another; 

When  apart  from  the  tree  its  vigour 
will  languish. 

So  torn  from  its  source  love  will 
wither  in  anguish. 

Tlie  evergreen  leaves,  which  never 
turn  yellow. 

Run  alwa>-s  in  pairs,  each  Igaf  with 
its  fellow. 

So  from  youth  to  old  age,  whatever 
life’s  weather, 

The  true  married  pair  will  be  happy 
together. 

So  long  as  true  love  Is  the  para- 
mount passion 

So  long  will  the  mistletoe  be  In  the 
fashion, 

And  never  at  Yule  will  its  presence 
be  missing 

While  there’s  lassies  to  kiss,  and 
lads  fot  the  kissing. 

Amt  L.  Fowuk. 
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“STARS  AND  MASKS.” 

Bv  the  .hu-;-  .-  of  •'For  One  Tmol’sand  Pounds  ” 
••A  N-'U!-:  IN-  i E Dvrk,"  •‘The  Silent  Accuser, 

“A  i-WouR"  E Niece,”  “A  1-riend  in  Khaki, 

•■(  hr!n  1^erkington"’s  W iee,”  e"t. 

(TlAriER  I. 

Trampiiic  llirouch  the  dow-soaked  grass,  drawing  m 
deep  breatlis  of  th<-  fresh  morning  air,  a young  man,  lia\ing 
]..issed  the  hnnv  of  the  hill,  came  swinging  down  info  the 
misty  vallev  with  the  ease  of  a pr.-ictised  tvalker.  The 
-argling  hrixik  he  took'  at  ;i  leap,  disdaining  the  stepping-  i 
Atones,  and  hri-asted  the  slight  incline.  Through  the  av<muo  j 
of  line  trees  h<'  co-old  see  tlt^'  solid  mass  ol  Trenton  lowers, 
the  historic  .abode  to  -which  he  w.as  bound. 

The  morning  was  voting,  and  the  air  had  the  sharp  fresh- 
ness of  spring.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  hill  he  had  seen 
labourers  at  Work  in  tlte.  fields;  had  passed  farms  alive 
•with  noise  and  activifv ; but  on  this  side  the  f.aint  ripple 
of  the  brook  and  the  twitter  of  birds  alone  broke  the  silence ; 
it  was  a pink-fiushed  mistv  place  of  pe.ace  and  dreams, 
liven  when  nearer  the  house  in  the  fiower-decked  gardens 
he  mot  no  one,  and  'Trenton  Towers  with  its  blind-shrouded 
windows  f^iN'ined  to  slumber  with  its  inmates. 

“Sluggards  :dl!”  laughed  the  young  man,  passing  round 
to  where,  some  hundred  feet  from  the  main  building  but 
connected  -with  it  by  a stone  causewa>,  was  an  iv3--covered 
ruin. 

A Its  lower  walls  stood  in  solid  strength;  above,  on  one 
^side,  the  mullioned  Avindow-frames  wwe  intact,  but  every- 
where else  the  outline  was  irregular.  The  broken  walls 
were  topped  with  thick  ivy  and  open  to  the  sky. 

The  voung  man  went  to  the  more  ruinous  side,  to  an 
old  gnarled  oak  growing  close  against  it,  and,  lifting  his 
suit-case  into  the  tree,  quickly  scrambled  up  after  it.  It 
was  too  early  for  the  maids  to  be  astir,  and  to  make  the 
waiting-time  tolerable  he  had  a mind  to  rest  in  a comfort- 
able seat  where  he  had  smoked  and  dreamed  many  a time 
before.  • ■ 

Ide  clambered  into  the  tree,  and  would  hav'e  climbed  on 
to  the  ruined  walls,  when  he  stopped  in  bewilderment. 
■Some  one  was  there  before  him.  A fluttering  figure  in 
-white  suddenly  sprang  forward  with  a patter  of  swift  steps 
and  twirling  skirts,  and  here,  there,  and  everywhere  went 
dancing  over  the  green  stained  boards. 

Gripping  the  bough  by  which  he  would  have  swung  him>- 
self  forward,  the  young  man  stood  rigid,  not  quite  sure 
that  what  he  saw  was  real,  but  too  intent  on  seeing  all  he 
could  to  do  more  than  stare  at  the  fluttering  graceful  figure 
and  pretty  flushed  face  of  the  dancer.  His  first  thought 
that  he  witnessed  a child’s  frolic  was  soon  dissipated, 
though  the  short  skirts  and  happy  abandon  bf  the  dancer 
favoured  such  an  idea,  but  here  was  something  more  than 
an  impromptu  pas  seul.  There  was  method  in  the  girl’s 
movements.  Now  and  again  she  went  through  a few  steps 
or  practised  a gesture  many  times  until  it  satisfied  her;  and 
.she  was  humming  an  air  the  while,  every  bar  having  its 
particular  action  or  step.  ‘ 

The  dance  concluded,  the  performer  bowed  as  if  to  an 
audience,  and  drew  back  into  a corner  where  she  was 
hidden  from  the  young  man’s  sight;  but  he  iwaited 
anxiously  for  her  ne.xt  appearance. 

When  she  returned  it  was  to  sing  a song — the  merest 
breath  of  a song,  as  if  she  feared  to  raise  her  voice,  but 
he  caught  the  merry  lilt  of  it,  while  her  coquettish  gestures 
and  the  dance  at  the  end  of  each  -verse  gave  him  a notion 
of  its  style.  At  the  end  she  vanished  again  with  a tripping 
backward  run.  ^ 

“Who  on  earth  is  she?”  the  fascinated  onlooker  asked 
himself,  and  even  as  he  did  so  the  girl  was  dancing  before 
him  again  in  a wild  Scottish  reel,  with  her  hands  on  her 
hips  or  flung  in  the  air,  while  her  skirts  sw'ept  to  and  fro 
with  a subtle  suggestion  of  a kilt.  For  a full  minute  her 
feet  kept  up  their  swift  patter ; then  suddenly  she  stopped, 
listening. 

Over  the  hill  came  the  chime  of  the  church  clock — six 
full  clear  notes;  and,  as  if  the  sound  released  her  from  a 
spell,  the  girl  turned  to  walk  sedately  back  to  her  hidden 
corner. 

The  audience  of  one  debated  whether  he  should  discover 
hims*'If.  Of  course  the  girl  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the 


Towers,  and  later  thev  would  be  having  breakfast  together. 
It  would  be  easy  to  introduce  himself  now,  but  he  hesitated 
to  do  so,  as  from  the  earliness  and  solitude  of  the  lesson 
he  concluded  the  girl  would  keej)  this  matter  to  herself. 

! “Fll  have  a good  look  at  her  though,”  he  promised  him- 
self, knowing  she  must  pass  up  the  hall  again  to  reach  the 
causewa\-,  “and  I’ll  trv  for  .a  seat  next  to  her  at  breakfast. 

In  a few  minujes  he  had  another  surprise.  He  doubted 
at  lirst  whether  th6  slim  girl  approaching  in  her  severely 
simple  black  gown  Avas  the  dancer  he  had  seen.  (jone 
wore  the  frillv',  frothv  white  skirts,  the  bodice  Avith  its  loose 
sleeves  which  had  fallen  back  from  her  shapiely  arms  as 
she  raised  them.  Vet  it  w;is  the  same.  He  could  not  mis- 
take the  lovelv  flushed  face  with  its  dark  eyes  and  curving 
lips,  and  he  watched  her  eagerlv  as  she  passed  him,  going 
on  to  the  niised  passage,  and  from  there  into  the  house. 

“What  a little  beaiUv,  the  essence  of  this  lovely-  morn- 
ing!” he  tohl  him.self,  then  laughed. 

When  he  swung  himself  over  the  broken  ruined  wall  and 
looked  about  him,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  any'  one 
had  been  there,  before  him  except  that  some  of  the  green 
mould  on  the  hoards  had  been  danced  aAA'ay,  and,  satisfied 
on  this  score,  he  got  out  his  pipe,  and  made  himself  com- 
fortable on  the  Avide  ledge  of  an  empty  Avindow-frame. 

He  felt  rather  unreasonably  excited  at  the  idea  of  meeting 
the  unknown  f.-iirA-.  He  marvelled  in  recalling  the  ea.se  and 
lightness  of  her  moA-ements,  the  merriness  of  her  face  while 
she  sang.  V\'hy  should  she  be  practising  Avith  so  much 
secreev  ? .She  could  scarcely-  be  preparing  for  the  ball  that 
eA'ening,  for  e\-en  in  those  tango  times  such  dances  as  hers 
were  not  seen  at  balls.  A sudden  thought  rather  damped 
his  satisfaction. 

“Can  she  be  Derry’s  heiress?”  he  asked  himself,  and 
pulled  glumly  at  his  pipe  for  a AA'hile.  “Hard  luck  if  she  is, 
for  she’s  a girl  for  whom  1 feel  I’d  like  to  fight  most  men — 
as  lovely  as  any  I’ve  seen  and  as  graceful ! Oh,  I don’t 
know  how  to  describe  it,  but  she  reminds  me  of  a slim 
sapling  moving  in  the  wind  1 I’ll  have  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  her,  and  it’s  time  lazy  Derry  Atms  up ; so  here 
goes ! ’ ’ 

Chapter  II. 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  made  his  way  to  the  grounds, 
Avhere,  securing  a handful  of  loo.se  stones,  he  sought  out  a 
particular  window  on  the  first  floor,  against  which  he 
began  to  throw  the  gravel  lightly  but  surely.  At  his  third 
attempt  the  casement  window  was  flung  open,  and  an  indig- 
nant voice  demanded — 

“What  the !”  A young  man  with  a tumbled  dark 

head  was  looking  down  for  the  culprit,  and  his  expression 
changed  swiftly  from  anger  to  delight.  “You,  old  man!” 
he  crie^.  “Might  hat'e  guessed  it  had  I been  quite  awake. 
Fancy'  you  turning  up  at  this  hour!” 

“Fancy  wasting  your  tAA'entv-first  auspicious  occasion  in 
bed  on  such  a glorious- morning ! Heartiest  congratula- 
tions! But  get  up,  you  sluggard,  do!” 

“Thanks,  but  don’t  miscall  a poor  wretch  droAvning  his 
troubles  in  sleep.  You  don’t  know  Avhat  I’m  in  for"  this 
blessed  day.  I say,  Don,  what  do  you  say  to  a swim  ? The 
river’s  Ai.” 

“We’ll  swim,”  said  Donovan  French  without  hesitation. 

“Right.”  The  speaker,  withdrawing  his  head,  dis- 
appeared, but  came  back  to  throw  out  a towel.  “That’s 
yours,”  he  said,  “and  sing  ‘Come  into  the  garden,  Maud.’ 
That’ll  bring  me  to  you.” 

Sir  Derrick  Romer  came  from  the  house  a little  later, 
still  clad  in  his  pyjamas,  his  feet  in  tennis-shoes,  and 
a towel  drained  round  his  neck.  He  greeted  his  friend 
heartily,  and  with  an  affectionate  grip  on  his  shoulder 
turned  him  round. 

“Ihis  Avay,  old  chap.  When  not  in  my  war-paint  I slip 
through  the  shrub'oery.  Mother  thinks  my  pvjamas,  or 
their  colour,  might  give  the  maids  fits  did  they  see  them.” 

“They  look  as  fine  as  yourself.” 

“I  look  better  than  I feel  then,”  said  Sir  Derrick,  hunch- 
ing his  shoulders.  “I’m  in  for  a rotten  time.  Mother  will 
have  a dinner  for  the  villagers— calls  it  a tenants’  dinner, 
but  that’s  all  fudge;  any  Avay  there'll  be  a feed,  and  I am 
expected  to  speechify ” 

“Expectations  don’t  always  bear  fruit.” 

“I’ll  have  to  spout  a speech  of  sorts,  but  I’v'e  put  my 
foot  doAvn  on  a lot  of  motl-ier’s  notions,  though.  Where’s 
the  sense  in  spending:  money  Ave  haven’t  got  to  celebrate 
my  coming  into  a shoal  of  mortgages?” 

“Perhaps  Lady  Romer  AA'ould "impress  the  millionairess?” 
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“No  good” — shaking  his  dark  head.  “Hilly  Driver 
knows  Lve  only  a title.  You  see,  it’s  a regular  set  piece. 
Mother  wants  the  girl  for  me  on  account  of  the  dollars, 
and  Mamma  Driver  wants  me  for  her  daughter  on  account 
of  the  title.  Nothing  is  wrapped  in  mysten',  and  romance 
is  ruled  out.  The  girl  and  I understand  each  other  and 
are  good  pals,  but  there’s  nothing  definite  \iet ; though  it’s 
on  my  mind  I’ve  to  settle  things  to-night — mother  made  me 
promise.  You’re  a lucky  chap,  able  to  fall  in  love  with 
any  dear  little  girl  and  marry  her  right  off.” 

•'•Isn’t  Miss  Driver  a dear  little  girl?” 

“No,  she’s  a sensible  sort,  that’s  all.” 

“Dark,  is  she?” 

“Oh,  no ! Her  hair  is  one  degree  lighter  than  her  skin.” 
“Sounds  an  original  combination,”  said  French,  feeling 
more  sorrv  for  his  friend  than  himself.  His  dancing  sprite 
was  not  Derry’s  heiress. 

Donovan  French  came  in  to  brealcfast  in  a lively  state 
of  expectation,  greeting  many  old  friends,  while  covertly 
passing  in  review  all  strangers.  Afterwards  he  ate  his 
breakfast  in  a chastened  mood.  His  appetite  did  not  suffer, 
but  he  was  surprised  at  the  keenness  of  his  disappointment 
that  he  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  lovely  little  face  he  looked 
for.  Still,  ho  hoped  for  better  luck  later  on. 

He  iViade  the.  acquaintance  of  Miss  Hilda  Driver,  and 
agreed  with  Derrick  that  she  was  a good  sort.  Plain  for 
a woman  she  ocrtainlv  was,  yet  he  liked  her  sunburnt  face, 
her  frank  e\es.  and  humourous  mouth.  She  was  not  an 
American,  she  told  him,  having  been  in  her  teens  when 
her  father  left  England;  and  though  Mr.  Driver  held  New 
York  was  the  place  to  collect  dollars,  he  preferred  England. 

Mamma  Driver  was  fat  and  foolish,  and  fond  of  display. 
Some  one  once  remarked  that  the  jewelry  on  her  ample 
bosom  riv.alled  a Bond  .Street  jeweller’s  shop,  and  if  this 
was  slightly  exaggerated,  she  certainly  wore  quite  enough 
for  three  persons. 

'Hie  guests  staying  in  the  house  scattered  during  the 
morning,  some  t.aking  part  in  the  amusements  provided  for 
them,  others  joining  in  the  sports  for  the  villagers,  and 
giving  help  at  the  tenants’  dinner.  French  still  kept  up  an 
unobtrusive  xvatch  for  the  one  face  he  so  greatly  desired 
to  see  again.  He  got  the  number  of  guests  from  Dern,’, 
counted  heads,  and,  finding  he  had  met  them  all,  set  out 
to  search  farther  afield. 

“If  she  is  anywhere  within  twenty  miles  she’ll  turn  up 
for  the  dance,”  he  assured  himself  hopefully  as  he  tied  his 
white  tie  with  extra  care. 

He  managed  to  keep  hope  alive  and  many  dances  dis- 
engaged until  the  ball  was  in  full  swing;  then,  forced  to 
confess  himself  beaten,  he  put  away  hfs  fancy  that  he  xvould 
dance  with  the  girl  that  night,  and  did  his  part  loyally  to 
help  to  itiake  Derrv’s  birthday  ball  a success.  He  laughed 
at  himself,  but  still  his  after-supper  dances  were  free. 

Chapter  HI. 

Having  handed  over  his  supper  partner  to  the  next 
aspirant,  French  slipped  out  to  enjoy  a cigarette  in  the 
garden.  The  moon  was  full,  but  few  couples  -ventured 
out  to  meet  the  chilly  wind  while  so  many  co.sy  corners 
invited  them  within  doors.  French  made  his  way  towards 
the  ruins.  It  was  no  good  fighting  again.St  the  truth;  the 
memory  of  the  girl  obsessed  him.  If  he  could  not  see  her, 
then  would  he  have  .a  look  at  the  place  where  she  had  been. 

As  he  strolled  on  a man  came  towards  him,  a .stranger, 
jut  his  dress  proclaimed  him  a fellow-guest.  A tall  good- 
iooking  fellow,  he  met  French’s  eyes  with  a smile. 

“Fine  night,  isn’t  it?”  he  remarked. 

“First-class,”  agreed  French. 

“The  wind’s  a bit  chilly  though,”  .said  the  stranger,  “and 
I’d  letter  be  getting  in,  being  engaged  for  the  next  dance.” 
“I’d  advice  haste,”  said  French;  “the  music  started  as  I 
:ame  out.” 

“By  Jove!”  murmured  the  other  in  alarm,  and  with  a 
augh  hurried  on. 

French  had  the  place  of  moonlight  and  shadows  to  him- 
*lf,  and  the  chill  air  with  its  soent  of  damp  earth  had  a 
saddening  effect  on  him.  He  cherished  a grievance  against 
ate  for  withholding  his  coveted  partner  from  him.  Most 
)f  the  men  were  dancing  with  the  women  they  wanted ; 
vhy  could  not  he? 

Approaching  the  ruin,  he  eyed  the  tree  doubtfully.  A 
imoke  tip  in  that  shrine  would  meet  his  present  mood,  but 
lamp  trees  leave  their  mark.  A faint  .sound  arrested  his 
ittention.  He  stepped  back  until  he  was  able  to  see  a 


moving  blur  of  whiteness,  and  that  sent  every  other  con- 
sideration out  of  his  mind.  He  swung  himself  up,  leapt 
the  broken  wall,  and  with  a heart  beating  quicker  from 
the  sudden  exertion  and  triumph,  bowed  before  the  arrested 
dancer,  who  stared  at  him  astonished. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  insinuated  politely,  “have  you  no 
partner?” 

“I  do  not  need  one,”  the  girl  answered,  after  looking  at 
him  gravely.  They  were  standing  in  a flood  of  moonlight. 
“You  will  find  your  partners  over  ther^'”— nodding  towards 
the  dark  mass  of  Trenton  Towers. 

“The  hope  of  dancing  with  you  has  been  with  me  all 
day,”  said  French  boldly.  “I  have  no  wis’h  for  other 
partners.  Why  do  you  dance  here  alone?” 

“I  fancy  that  is  my  own  business,”  said  the  girl,  as  she 
moved  away. 

“No — ^please  don’t  go!”  he  pleaded.  “I  may  be  rude  and 
intrusive,  but  it  means  so  much  to  me,  meeting  you  at  last. 
Will  you  dance  with  me?” 

“No,”  said  she,  as  if  he  suggested  an  absurdity. 

“Just  one  turn?”  he  urged. 

,,  “You  are  very  troublesome,”  said  the  girl,  her  eyelids 
lowering  over  her  sparkling  eyes.  “I  came  here  to  practise, 
and  frankly  you  are  very  much  in  mv  way.” 

“Give  me  a dance — a waltz,  and  I promise  to  leave  vou 
in  peace.” 

The  girl  hesitated. 

“You  won’t  be  able  to  dance  on  these  old  boards,”  she 
objected. 

“I  danced  on  these  old  boards  at  a freak  dance  a vear 
ago.  They  were  new  then,  so  can’t  be  so  bad  as  they  look.” 
“Ah,  well,  have  your  dance!”  said  she  petulantly.  “It’s 
waste  of  time  to  argue  with  a man  like  you;  but  under- 
stand,” she  added,  as  he  slipped  his  arm  around  her,  “you 
leave  off  when  I tell  you,  and  tlien  go.” 

“Honour  bright ! ” said  he,  and,  humming  a waltz,  swung 
her  round  lightly. 

On  and  on  they  spun,  now  in  the  moonlight,  now  in  the 
shadows.  'Ihe  wind  caught  the  girl’s  skirts  and  blew  them 
round  the  twirling  figures,  or  came  at  them  in  little  gusts, 
but  they  took  no  heed;  they  were  waltzing  into  dreamland 
where  real  things  were  not,  while  remaining  very  conscious 
of  each  other.  , ' 

It  was  a delightful  dance,  and  French  felt  it  had  been 
Worth  waiting  for,  worth  all  his  former  disappointment, 
while  the  girl  ceased  to  wonder  who  her  partner  might 
be  as  the  glamour  of  the  dance  and  the  moonlight  held  her. 
Once  she  riiade  a slight  effort  to  stop. 

“I  think ” she  began,  but  his  hold  tightened. 

“No,  no,  not  yet!”  he  pleaded,  and  she  said  no  more. 

“I  must  stop  now,”  she  said  at  last,  and  noting  her  half- 
panting  tones,  he  stopped  most  reluctantly. 

“But  you  enjoyed  it?  Say  you  enjoyed  it!”  he  said 
eagerly,  and  her  eyes  were  still  filled  with  dreams  as  she 
answered,  smiling — 

“It  was  very  delightful.” 

“When  can  we  have  another?”  he  asked. 

.She  shook  her  head. 

“Are  TOU  practising  tomorrow  morning?” 

“I  elo  not  think  so.” 

“I’ll  come  on  the  chance,  anyhow,”  he  said,  studying  the 
pale  fairness  of  her  face  in  the  moonlight.  “Now  Tsupposo 
1 must  go,  if  you  would  continue  your  practice.” 

“I  am  not  dancing  anv  more,”  she  said  quicklv.  “I  am 
going  in.” 

“Must  you  go  at  once?” 

“Indeed — yes  1 ” 

“I’ll  walk  with  you  to  the  house.” 

“It’s  scarcely  worth  while,”  she  said,  but  did  not  object 
when  he  walked  at  Iter  side  as  she  went  bark. 

“You  will  tell  me  your  name?”  he  begged. 

“No.” 

“I't  is  for  me  to  find  out?”  he  suggested.  “Until  then 
I will  call  you  my  ‘Dancing  ^Princess.’  ” 

“As  you  please” — with  a shrug— “but  we  are  not  likelv  to 
meet  again.” 

“Oh,  I quite  intend  seeing  you  in  the  future!  I sha’n’t 
be  content  until  I know  you  very  well  indeed.” 

“You  sound  persevering,  so  perhaps  we  may  see  each 
other  again.” 

She  spoke  indifferently,  and  he  w'as  unable  to  see  Iier 
face  just  then,  they  being  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  house. 

“Good  night,  or  rather  good  morning,  and  many  tharrks 
for  bringing  some  of  the  ball  to  me  ” 
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She  opened  a small  wicket  in  the  imposing  arclied  door- 
way admitting  to  the  Towers,  and  stepped  inside. 

“I’ll  come  in  this  wav,’’  he  said,  as  she  would  have  closed 
the  door.  . i 

'*Then  please  see  the  bolts  are  all  shot,”  she  said,  standing  j 
back.  “That  top  one  is  such  a bother.  I can  only  just  | 
reach  it.’’  ! 

He  reached  up  to  shoot  the  heavy  bolt  at  the  top,  then 
bent  to  fasten  that  at  the  bottom.  W hen  he  stood  up  and 
looked  round  the  corridor  was  empty. 

ClIArXEK  IV. 

“Little  witch!”  he  muttered  half  wrathfully,  knowing 
he  had  been  outwitted,  and  the  girl  having  slipped  into^  one 
of  the  rooms  on  either  side  w.as  out  of  his  reach.  “The 
ne.xt  time  I find  vou  you’ll  not  escape  so  easily.” 

Having  no  business  in  that  part  of  the  house,  he  hurried 
to  the  main  corridor,  and  from  there  down  the  wide  stair- 
case to  the  hall.  It  was  later  than  he  thought,  and  he 
thanked  his  lucky  star  that  he  had  not  been  engaged  for 
anv  of  the  last  dances.  People  were  leaving  rapidly,  motor- 
cars were  whizzing  up  every  minute  and  carryiiTg  off  the 
guests  waiting  cloaked  in  the  hall. 

“Are  you  off,  Mrs.  Danesburv,”  he  said,  seeing  the  tall 
Vicar  and  his  handsome  wife  standing  near  the  door.  “How 
are  you  going  home?” 

“We  earless  folk  find  our  legs  useful,”  said  she,  laughing. 
“It’s  as  well  some  people  have  dancing  to  exercise  their 
lower  limbs,”  he  said,  smiling.  “I’ll  walk  down  to  the  gate 
with  you.” 

“So  you  walked  in  from  Surfpoint  this  morning,”  said 
the  \ icar.  “How’s  the  Seabird?” 

The  three  were  old  friends,  and  after  telling  of  his  latest 
yachting  adventures  and  arranging  to  take  them  for  a trip, 
i-'rench  said  good-bye  at  the  lodge  gate,  and  lighting  s 
cigarette  strolled  back. 

As  he  neared  the  house  a car  came  round  from  the  garage 
and  took  a place  in  the  rear  of  others  waiting  near  the  front 
door,  and  French  recognised  the  Romers’  limousine.  When 
it  stopped  a cloaked  figure  came  from  the  shadow  of  the 
house  to  speak  to  the  chauffeur,  and,  caught  for  a moment 
in  the  powerful  light  of  the  moving  car,  French  was  able 
to  see  it  was  his  “Dancing  Princess.” 

“:\rc  you  going  to  Trenton  Hotel?”  she  asked  the  man. 
“Yes,  miss,”  he  said  civilly. 

“Then  may  I trouble  you  to  give  this  to  a gentleman 
staying  there?  You  see  the  name  ‘Heather,’  and  if  possible 
will  you  bring  me  his  reply?” 

“I’ll  do  what  I can,”  he  promised,  and  turned  to  look 
after  the  girl,  as  thanking  him  she  turned  back. 

French  had  made  an  effort  to  reach  her,  but  several  cars 
moved  up  just  then,  and  when  he  did  cross  over  the  girl 
had  gone. 

“I  say,  Don,  where  have  you  been?”  cried  Sir  Derrick, 
meeting  him  in  the  hall.  “I’ve  been  trying  to  find  you  this 
last  hour.”  He  spoke  in  a tone  of  exasperation.  “Do  you 
happen  to  have  a star  anywhere  about  vou?” 

“I’ve  never  been  decorated  as  my  merits  deserve.  What’s 
wrong?” 

“.Mrs.  Driver  has  lost  a diamond  star  and  is  kicking  up 
an  unholy  row.  People  are  inclined  to  laugh  because  she 
is  making  such  a show  of  herself,  but  it’s  no  joke,  I can 
assure  you.” 

“How  long  has  she  missed  it?” 

“.Since  she  last  went  to  powder  her  nose.  Now  her  maid 
has  vanished,  and  Mrs.  Driver  insists  the  star  and  maid 
have  gone  together.” 

“I  dare  say  both  are  still  on  the  premises,”  said  French 
easily.  “It  must  take  time  to  certify  that  one  star  is  gone 
from  among  so  many ; the  woman  was  smothered  in  them. 
Three  in  her  hair ” 

“It’s  one  of  tho.se  that  is  lost— the  finest  of  the  lot.” 

As  they  entered  the  library,  a babble  of  voices  greeted 
them,  but  high  above  all  rose  that  of  Mrs.  Driver. 

“I’ll  set  the  police  after  the  girl.  I’ll  not  be  robbed  right 
.and  left.”  ® 

“Mother,  don’t  talk  like  that!  It  is  quite  possible  the 
star  has  dropped  somewhere,”  Hilda  Driver  put  in.  “I 
you  will  try  to  remember  just  where  vou  have  been  since 
supper— you  know  you  had  it  then— it  will  be  easier  to 
find  it.” 

“Didn’t  I see  you  in  the  garden  after  supper,  Mrs. 
Driver?”  asked  a tall  gray-headed  man  who  had  been  talk- 
ing to  Ladv  Romer. 
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“Yes,  1 was  in  the  garden ’’  she  began.  _ , 

“What?  You,  mother!”  cried  her  daughter  m a startk 

n'p. 

“Yes  I was” — tossing  her  head — “and  there’s  no  cj 
' for  vou  to  look  like  that.  Hilly,  as  if  you  thought  I’d  goi 
crazv.  But  there.  Colonel,”  she  continued  m a milder  ton' 
“it  was  so  cliillv  I came  back  pretty  soon,  I can  tell  you.  , 
“-And  then?” "he  questicdncd  politely. 

“Well,  I’d  a wrap  over  my  head,  and  I went  upstai 
to  put  mv  h.'iir  straight.”  J 

“The  star  mav  hai'e  caught  in  the  VTap,”  he  suggested 
“Now  that’s  an  idea,”  she  agreed  eagerly,  “and  1 left  tl 
wrap  upstairs.” 

“I’ll  ge^  it,”  s.aid  Hilda  Driver. 

But  at  that  moment  the  door  opened  to  admit  a, tall  gi 
in  black  relieved  with  dainty  white  cuffs,  apron,  and  c.ap 
“Here  is  Jennv!”  cried  Aliss  Driver  in  a tone  of  rolie 
and  French  in  a "state  of  stupefaction  fell  back. 

He  at  least  knew  why  Jenny  had  been  missing.  He  h.-i 
been  dancing  with  her  about  half  an  hour  back.  Faugh 
One  of  the  maids!  What  a fool  he  had  been- what  a 
egregious  fool ! After  that  first  glance  at  her  pale  compo.se 
face^^he  kept  his  eves  turned  away.  In  his  perturbation  I 
did  not  follow  all  that  was  being  said,  but  Jenny  son 
showed  she  had  all  her  wits  about  her. 

“A^ou  want  me,  madam?”  she  said,  going  forward. 

But  Mrs.  Driver  at  first  could  only  gape  at  her,  Ik 
plump  fingers  nervously  feeling  her  other  ornaments.  .Sh 
had  decided  Jenny  had’  disappeared  with  her  star,  and  he 
mind  needed  re-arrangement  to  take  in  a new  point  of  view 
“Mother  has  lost  one  of  her  diamond  stari^,  Jenny, 
Hilda  Driver  explained.  “It  has  been  suggested  it  ma 
have  caught  in  the  wrap  she  had  been  wearing.” 

“Shairi  fetch  the  wrap?”  inquired  the  girl,  looking  vor 
neat  and  cool.  _ : 

“Where  have  you  been?”  demanded  Mrs.  Driver,  sorne 
what  recovered.  “I’ve  been  having  a dreadful  time,  witi 
no  one  to  attend  to  me,  ancj  now  one  of  my  best  diamom 
stars  has  disappeared,  and  as  nobody  knew  wdiere  to  llnl 
you,  I couldn’t  help  putting  two  and  two  together- — 

The  girl’s  figure  stiffened,  and  a spot  of  colour  appearei 
in  each'^cheek,  "but  her  voice  was  steady  as  she  answered- 
“I  did  not  think  you  .would  need  me  again,  madam,  unti 
you  retired,  and  I took ’the  opportunity  of  doing  somethinf 
for  mvself.”  _ . 1 

“A’ou  spend  more  tim.e  on  your  own  business  than  mine,’! 
said  Mrs.  Driver  tartly.  “Now  about  this  star  I’ve  losj 
from  mv  hair — — ” . i 

“.Ah,  "from  vour  hair!”  Jenny  looked  at  the  puffed  anc 
curled  coiffure  comj^rehcndingly.  “I  told  you,  madam, 
that  star  was  insecure.” 

“Nonsense!  .All  the  stars  have  patent  fasteners.” 

“What  made  you  think  it  was  insecure,  Jenny?”  asked'l 
Miss  Driver. 

“Because  it  was  fixed  on  a loose  curl,”  said  Jenny  in  an, 
unconcerned  manner;  and  Mrs.  Driver  struck  in  hurriedly — j 
“A’ou  had  better  get  that  wrap;  then  we  shall  knoW' 
whether  it  is  there.”  ^ ( 

Jenny  requested  Miss  Driver  to  accompany  her  on  this 
errand,"  saying  she  preferred  not  to  touch  the  wrap  alone, 
and  so  the  two  went  together ; but  they  came  back  'without 
the  lost  jewel.  ! 

“It’s  not  there,  mother,”  said  Miss  Driver,  and  Jenny 
follow'ed  her  with  the  wrap  over  her  arm.  |j 

Mrs.  Driver  first  shrugged  her  shoulders  hopelessly,  then; 
she  turned  on  her  maid;  her  suspicions,  lulled  for  a time, 
flashed  out  again.  1 

“A’ou’ll  have  to  explain  what  you’ve  been  up  to  this' 
evening,”  she  said  stormily.  “Where  have  you  been?”  ; 
“I  paid  a visit  to  the  ruined  hall.”  ! 

“.A  likely  story!” 

French  stepped  forward.  Maid  or  no  maid,  he  was  not| 
going  to  see  her  bullied ; and  he  could  easily  prove  she  had 
been  in  the  ruins;  but,  as  if  prepared  to  check  his  inter- 
ference, Jenny,  at  his  first  movement,  shot  a warning  glance 
at  him,  and  her  lips  formed  a silent  “No.”  He  hesitated,; 
and  his  intention  to  join  in  was  unnoticed  because  Colonel 
.Ashe,  swift  to  see  fair  pla.y,  had  already  intervened. 

' “You  must  let  Jenny  answer  your  question,  Mrs.  Driver,” 
he  said,  and  turned  to  the  girl.  “Go  on,  please.” 

“I  went  to  the  hall  just  after  supper,”  she  said.  “Is; 
it  necessary  to  say  w'hy?”  « 

“No,”  said  the  old  Colonel,  stroking  his  moustacheJ 
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1-  *‘(A)ming  back,”  proceeded  the  girl,  addressing  her  -words 
to  him,  ”1  met  Mrs.  Livesay,  the  housekeeper,  and  she 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  bedroom  of  Nancv,  the  kitchen- 
n*,.  maid;  she  has  not  been  well,  and  was  too  feverish  to  sleep, 

t I sat  with  her  till  she  went  to  sleep,  theh  went  downstairs, 

and  soon  afterwards  one  of  the  footmen  told  me  Mrs.  Driver 
t wjinted  me.  Mrs.  Livesay  will  tell  you  it  is  exactly  as  I 

I say,  and  she  gave  me  permission  to  visit  the  ruin.” 

French  drew  a breath  of  relief  as  the  girl  made  tliis 
' explanation,  quietly  but  with  a touch  of  hauteur.  She 
clearlv  resented  the  innuendo  in  her  mistress’s  words. 

.\t  that  point  Hilda  Driver  took  the  matter  into  her  own 
hands.  .She  thanked  Jennv  for  explaining  her  movements, 
which  was  quite  unnecessary  ; then  she  advised  her  mother 
to  go  to  bed. 

‘A'ou  know,  mother,”  she  said,  ‘‘vou  had  the  st.ar  at 
supper-lime — Mrs,  .Sinclair  was  admiring  it— and  \ou  must 
have  drop[)etl  it  somewhere  since  then.  'J'cvmorrow  we  will 
have  a search  made,  but  for  the  jiresent  we  have  given 
trouble  enough,  and  are  keeping  every  one  from  their  beds.” 
L.ady  Romer  assured  the  grieving  lady  that  the  star 
would  undoubtedly  be  found  by  one  of  the  servants  in  the 
morning,  and  a general  move  was  made  towards  the  bed- 
rooms. 

ClUFTER  V. 

‘‘It  is  a jolly  sell  young  Harry  shoidd  get  into  the  w’ars 
just  now  anil  take  you  off.  I’m  sure  you’ll  find  him  all 
right,  and  I do  want  some  one  to  buck  me  up,”  grumbled 
Sir  Derrick  the  next  morning.  “Things  are  fairlv  rotten.” 
“'rhe  star  will  turn  up;  don’t  you  worrv  about  that ! ” 
“I’m  not.  -Hilly  tells  me  her  mother  is  always  losing 
trinkets  or  thinlting  she  has,  and  thov  nearlv  always  turn 
up  among  her  things.  I’m  not  grousing  about  that,  though 
it  is  horrid  in  its  way,  but  over  money  affairs  here.  1 really 
don’t  know  the  better  move  to  try.  I’d  chuck  the  place 
altogether  were  it  not  for  mother.  As  it  is,  we  worrv  on 
from  one  year  to  the  other  just  to  pay  interest  on  the  mort- 
gages.” 

“What  of  the  millionairess?” 

“Hilly’s  turned  me  down,”  said  Sir  Derrick.  “.Said 
she’d  be  waiting  for  a chance  to  tell  me.  She  was  ‘real 
sorry,’  as  she  thought  most  ^irls  might  fancy  nie  for  a 
husband,  and  I’d  always  been  frank  with  her,  but  the  un- 
expected had  happened;  she  has  met  a man  who  loves  her, 
and  doesn’t  know  she  has  a dollar,  so  she’s  getting  better 
things  from  life  than  she  had  hoped  for.” 

“I  say,  I’m  sorry  for  you,  old  man,  though  I congratulate 
Miss  Driwr ; she  deserves  a real  lover.  Do  vou  know  the 
man  ?” 

“No.  It’s  some  one  she  met  before  doming  here.  Mamma 
Driver  knows  nothing  yet.  When  she  does  there  will  be 
■\vails,  no  title  being  forthcoming.” 

“Things  are  pretty  rough  on  you,  Derry,”  said  his  friend. 
“Wish  1 knew  what  to  advise.  Come  with  me  to  Surf- 
point.” 

“Wish  I could.” 

“Oh,  of  course  you  have  these  people!  Run  down  as 
soon  as  you  are  free.  Seabreezes  mav  blow  us  an  idea; 
anyhow  the  Seabird  will  give  you  a good  time.  You’ll 
come  ? ’ ’ 

“Rather!  How  will  next  Mondav  do?” 

This  being  arranged,  French  took  his  place  in  the  waiting 
car  en  route  for  the  railway  station,  and  Sir  Derrick  went 
in  to  see  if  any  guests  had  come  downstairs. 

French  had  intended  staying  at  the  Towers  several  days, 
but  a wire  came  that  morning  from  old  Captain  McGill, 
saying  his  cousin,  Harry  Sands,  had  met  with  an  accident, 
and  French  was  going  back  to  see  what  had  happened. 
He  felt  it  was  his  business,  as  he  had  left  his  young  cousin 
on  the  Seabird  waiting  for  his  return. 

On  the  whole  Donovan  French  was  not  sorry  to  get  away 
from  the  Towers;  it  was  a disturbing  place — at  least  wdiile 
Mrs.  Driver  and  her  maid  Jenny  stayed  there.  That  the 
girl  should  be  a lady’s  maid!  Jenny  w'as  tantalisinglly 

lovely  and  desirable,  but Well,  it  was  no  use  arguing 

about  it.  He  was  the  head  of  his  family,  and  he  could  not 
take  a wife  from  that  class.  It  would  create  a revolution 
in  his  family  did  he  hint  at  such  a thing,  and  he  had  y ounger 
brothers  to  think  of. 

Yet,  knowing  he  was  safe  from  temptation,  he  dared  to 
recall  what  had  hapjjened  in  the  old  ruin.  There  h.id  been 
nothing  in  the  girl’s  manner  to  suggest  she  belonged  to  any 
class  but  his  own ; her  soft  clear  voice  and  her  actions  were 


free  from  any  trace  of  vulgarity.  Their  stolen  dance  had 
been  into.xicating ; never  had  he  enjoyed  one  so  much. 

When  he  reached  the  platform  the  train  was  on  the  point 
of  starting,  and  the  station-master,  knowing  him,  opened 
the  door  of  a first-class  compartment,  into  which  French 
plunged  and  sank  into  a corner  seat. 

There  were  two  other  people  in  the  carriage,  and  when 
he  saw  who  they  were  it  was  as  well  they  did  not  pay  him 
particular  attention,  for  his  face  must  ha\'e  expressed  some 
of  the  bewilderment  he  felt. 

Sitting  in  one  of  the  corner  seats  was  Jenny,  Mrs. 
Driver’s  maid ; in  the  other  wa.s  tire  r'ouirg  m.an  whom 
French  had  met  the  night  Ixdore  strolling  from  the  direction 
of  the  ruins.  'I'lie  two  bending  towards  each  other  were 
talking  and  laughing. 

“Of  cour.se  it  was  horrid,  and  she  is  a horrid  woman,” 
Jenny  was  .saying,  “but  speaking  as  she  did  gave  me  an 
excuse  to  got  away  without  taking  French  leave.  .She’ll  be 
sorry  for  her.self  now;  she  is  reallv  a most  ludj^less  person. 
I shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  stays  in  Ix'd  until  she  gets 
a new  maid.” 

“I  pity  the  new  maid,”  the  young  man  said  in  his 
pleasant  tones.  “What  is  the  daughter  like?” 

“Miss  Driver  is  rather  nice — decidedly^  plain,  and  she 
knows  it,  and  she  hates  any  fuss  being  made  about  their 
money.  I think  she  will  marry  .Sir  Derrick  Romer.” 

“Did  you  .see  anything  of  a Miss  Anton?  She’s  a kind 
of  companion  to  some  one  staying  at  the  Towers.” 

“No,  my  dear  boy,  I didn’t  rub  shoulders  with  anv  of  the 
guests” — the  girl  laughed — “and  every  moment  I had  tc 
spare  was  spent  practising.  I was  in  luck’s  wav  at  the 
Towers.  That  ruin  m;ide  a first-rate  .stage.  I was  dancing 
there  last  night,  or,  1 should  sav,  earlv  this  morning.” 
“What!  '^'ou  were  there?”,  in  a startled  tone. 

“Yes  -after  supper,  and — and — well,  some  sort  of  ghost 

joined  me,  and  rather  upset  my ” 

“You  were  scared?” — smiling  at  her. 

“Not  exactly,  but  the  pr.actice  I wanted  didn’t  come  off. 
Still,  I’ve  had  several  rehearsals,  and  hope  not  to  disgrace 
you  all.” 

“You  won’t  do  that.  It  was  a pity  we  had  to  call  on 
y-ou  for  help,  as  you  don’t  care  for  this  style  of  thing,  but 
Trixy  is  nearlv  done  up.” 

“1  don’t  mind  taking  it  on  for  a time.  How  about  my 
clothes  ? Are  thev  readv  ? ” 

“In  the  luggage  van.  I brought  them  with  me  vester- 
day,  and  perhaps  you’d  better  take  these  now.  I might 
forget  them  later.” 

He  had  a small  case  on  the  .seat  beside  him,  and  from  it 
he  took  out  two  small  boxes,  which  he  handed  to  his 
companion. 

French,  having  pulled  his  cap  low  over  his  eyes,  and 
holding  a book  before  his  "face,  glanced  sideways  at  the 
two.  He  haij  been  listening  to  their  talk  in  blank  bewilder- 
ment. Both  speakers  had  clear  distinct  voices,  and,  these 
being  raised  above  the  rattle  of  the  train,  tfieir  words  were 
audible  to  him,  a possibility  to  which  they  seemed  in- 
different. 

When  the  girl  took  from  one  box  a black  mask  and  from 
the  other  a glittering  star  with  streamers  of  yellow  ribbon 
attached  to  it,  the  listener’s  mind  was  filled  with  a host  of 
weird  fancies,  among  which  various  exploits  of  the  swell 
mob  took  their  place. 

“How  grand  it  looks!”  said  the  girl,  holding,  the  star 
against  the  side  of  her  coat.  “Oulr  collection  will  soon 
rival  Mrs.  Driver’s.  So  I am  to  be  a Yellow  Star?” 
“Yes,  all  the  prettier  colours  are  engaged.” 

“Now  tell  me  how  every  one  is  going  on,”  said  Jennv, 
replacing  the  star  in  its  box.  “I’ve  been  inhabiting 
another  world  these  past  six  months.” 

“I  wonder  you’ve  stood  it  so  long,”  said  he.  “Apart 
from  our  mutual  pleasure  in  annoying  the  dear  ‘step,’  it 
must  have  been  a disagreeable  experience.” 

“Not  altogether,  because  I’ve  acted  the  character  most 
of  the  time,  and  then  Miss  Driver  was  always  so  pleasant; 
she  knew  how  trying  her  mother  could  be.  At  the  same 
time  Mrs.  Driver,  without  intending  it,  was  so  excruciatingly 
funny  that  she  kept  me  amused.” 

The  young  man  put  his  head  back  and  laughed. 

“I  was  thinking  of  that  curl,”  he  explained.  “It  will 
be  a rare  joke  when  it  is  found.” 

They  -were  still  laughing  when  the  train  ran  into  the 
station,  and  the  girl  started  up  to  Took  from  tlie  window. 
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Trixy  come  to  meet  me?”  she  nslced. 

— sh-.  couIJn’t  m;;naee  it,  but  Ladv  Marv  will  be 


here.” 

‘‘The  dear — th-;re  she  is  I ” 

The  train  stoppinj^,  the  girl  sprang  out,  and  the  next 
minute  was  affectionately  greeting  an  elderlv,  fashionablv- 
attired  ladv,  who  appeared  very  pleased  to  see  her. 

The  young  man  joined  them  for  a short  while,  then  went 
off  for  the  lut^gage,  leaving  the  others  chatting  together. 

French  had  witnessed  the  kissing  with  a sudden  sense  of 
envy,  and  a strong  desire  to  v\in  from  the  girl  some  sign 
of  recognition  led  him  to  put  aside  all  whispers  of  prudence 
or  budding  suspicion.  \\'ith  his  cap  set  back  to  show  more 
i>f  his  face,  he  strolled  by  the  two  and  contrived  to  drop 
his  cigarette-case  almost  at  their  feet. 

“Pardon!”  he  muttered,  recovering  it,  and  as  he  raised 
his  cap  looked  full  into  the  girl’s  eyes,  but  h'is  ruse  brought 
him  no  success.  Loth  ladies  bowed  their  aclcnowledgm'ent 
of  his  apology,  and  continued  their  conversation  undis- 
turbed ; he  fancied  he  detected  slight  amusement  in  the 
girl’s  face,  but  that  was  all. 

He  left  the  station  fuming  with  himself  and  the  elusive 
Jenny.  \\  hy  was  she  playing  such  tricks  and  placing  her- 
self^in  such  qu-estionable  positions?  How  came  she  to  be 
at  Surfpoint  when  she  ought  to  be  at  the  Towers?  Didn’t 
she  realise  the  follv  of  slipping  away  from  the  place  like 
that  before  the  missing  star  was  found?  And  she  had  that 
star  the  star  for  all  he  knew  in  her  possession.  Ffe 
doubted  whether  the  man  had  been  a hond-flde  ouest*  he 
had  seen  nothing  of  hirn  except  for  that  short  encounter 
outside  the  house ; he  might  have  been  hanging  round  to 
get  the  star  from  Jenny.  French  was  doing 'his  utmost  to 
force  himself  to  believe  evil  of  the  girl,  that  she  belonged 
to  jew^el  thieves  and  other  undesirable  folk,  but  the  pretence 
soon  betrayed  itself. 

He  had  entered  a taxi  and  given  the  man  the  direction  of 
the  nursing  home  where  he  was  to  see  Harry  Sand.s.  He 
had  come  to  the  point  of  wishing  he  had  never  seen  the  '^irl 
or  the  ugly  glittering  star;  and  hoped  he  would  never  ^ee 
either  again,  when  he  was  suddenly  stnjck  with  the  thou<^ht 
that  this  last  was  only  to  be  expected,  as  he  had  no  idea 
x\  here  the  girl  was  going.  He  at  once  stopped  the  driver 
and  ordered  him  back  to  the  station.  What  a fool  he  had 
been  to  leave  without  trying  to  find  out  whither  the  girl 
was  bound!  *= 

VVhen  he  alighted  at  the  station  the  place  was  deserted ; 
fh  passengers  had  gone.  He  made  inquiries  about  the 
three,  an  elderly  lady,  a dark  girl,  and  a fair  young  man; 
and  ran  to  earth  a porter  who  remembered  them.  He  had 

in  had  a private  car, 

son  ^ direction  he  heard  given  was  “Home,  Dick- 

“Ah  then  they  have  gone  straight  home!”  said  French 
pretending  that  was  all  he  wished  to  know,  and  returned 
to  his  waiting  taxi  sadder  and  no  wiser. 

Where  was  tlw  girl?  W'ho  w'lere  her  friends,  and  what 

w.as  he  to  do  it  he  could  not  find  her  again? 

It  was  useless  to_  tell  himself  that  if  Jenny  disappeared 
from  his  knowledge  It  was  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  • 
he  was  rapidly  getting  past  such  reasoning.  Something  iri 
hun_ clamoured  or  Jenny;  he  wanted  the'girl,  to  hoid  hir 
m h.s  arms  again,  to  look  into  those  wonderful  dark  eves 

nit  7%  what  would  he 

no^acrifice?  He  w'as  quite  sure  she  had  stolen  no  star 

puSd  him."'^  everything  that 

ronsi7iii^tLh7T7'^7*  to  find  his 

sa„r  K 'sif ' .r’Sr’Ltjig; 

lie  'waVM?  s'erSvkkf* 

Having  seen  him  and  Mrs.  Sands  safely  on  their  wav 

affai7  attention  to  his  own 

anairs,  which  meant  trying  to  find  Tpnnv  ^ 

.0  go  on,  cven  the  ’girt'.,  Fas  “„t  sur,"Se  "of 

if  i’"'®  neighbourhood  of  Surfpoint  bit 

if  they  did  and  owned  a Car,  he  reasoned  thjit  at  some’ time 
they  w'ould  patronise  the  places  of  amusement 
The  season  of  the  little  seaside  place  was  iust  starting- 
there  was  a theatre  and  various  shows,  besides  some  c^ood 
music  on  the  pier;  and  French  began’ to  iSunt  ilf  tS 
With  ^re.at  earnestness  and  regularity,  always  securing  a 


Cil.APTER  ^T. 

“You  are  going  the  giddy  round,”  Laughed  Sir  Derrick, 
when  on  his  arrival  he  heard  how  his  friend  had  been 
employing  his  time.  “Didn’t  know  you  were  so  keen  on 
amusements.  Thought  you’d  have  me  on  the  Seabird  as 
soon  as  I showed  up.” 

“Dm  a bit  , off -yachting,”  said  French.  “Do  vou  mind 
staying  in  the  town  for  a time?” 

“Bless  you,  no!  It  seems  a jollv  little  place.” 

“When  did  the  Drivers  leave  vou?” 

_ “’Yesterday,  and By  Jove,  I haven’t  told  vou  the 

joke— about  the  star,  you  know!” 

joke?”  inquired  French,  who  had  grown  to 
legatd  it  as  an  infernal  unending  w-orrv. 

_ “It  ended  in  a fine  laugh. _ You  know  that  cosv  corner 
m the  angle  of  the  stairs,  wdth  plants,  soft  lights  and  all 
complete?  fliat’s  where  it  was.  A curl  attached 'to  a hair- 
pin was  entangled  on  an  azalea  leaf,  and  hanging  from  that 
was  the  star.  Benson  found  it,  and  brought"  up  the  whole 
ciowd  to  view  It.  _’  Deny  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair 
in  a burst  of  boyish  merriment.  “Do  vou  remember  that 
gn-1  said  It  was  not  secure?” 

“Yes,  I remember,”  said  French.'  He  was  also  recaliin<^ 
something  else-how  two  people  had  laughed  in  anticipation 
of  the  curl  being  found.  So  she  had  known  w^here  it  was. 

A few  days  later  Derry,  after  w-atching  his  friend  wdth 
pondering  attention,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  some- 
thing bothered  him.  -^umt- 

ir.7^  77  chap,”  he  inquired,  “what  are  vou  on  the 
look-out  for?  Something  m petticoats  or  a pickpocket?” 
Fre^°7  I'-now  1 am  on  the  look-out?”  demanded 

“ft’s  this  way,”  explained  t’ne  other.  “W'hile  sittio<* 
heae  for  the  last  five  minutes  I’ve  been  talking  to  a dea7 
man  You  d glued  your  eyes  to  the  back  of  that  oirl7 

dfs7nn7 1 turned,  and  you  swallowed  7our 

disappointment  that  slie  was  not  some  one  else  did  you 

remember  your  long-.suffei-ing  friend.” 

“Yofi  are  ^tting  too  sharp,  Derrv,”  said  French 

hesitation  he  decided  to  take  his  friend  into 
his  confidence.  The  other’s  amazement  was  intense  and 
he  regretted  that  he  had  been  too  upset  over  the  WTe’tc'hed 

^ I 11  k^p  a keen  look-out  for  anv  pretty  dark  girls  1 see  ” 
he  promised  readily.  “ ‘Lady  Mary’  ought  to  work  the 

seeing  the  ‘Dizzle-D.azzles’  to-ni«ht.” 

Not- a bad  idea.  Ted  Broolcs  was  ther<;  last  night  and 

o?  the  oXarv^’’=  ^it  out 

the  two  were  seated  in 
the  bright  hall  where  the  “Dizzle- Dazzles”  were  billed  to 
appear  'Ihev  faced  a stage  backed  bv  curtains  of  rich 
blue  velvey  while  a .senous-faced  young  man  was  producing 
hvely  strains  from  a grand  piano.  They  were  earlv  and^ 
havm  assured  himself  the  face  he  watched  for  wka’s  not 
present,  French  turned  his  attention  to  the  pro«rarnme 
There  s some  originality  here,”  he  remarked,  smilin^r 
and  suddenly  his  face  lighted  up. 

themselves  to  be  an 
•Star  company,  and  each  performer  in  the  place  of  a 
name  was  designated  as  a star.  Black,  Brown  and  Gra? 
Stars  were  men ; Blue,  Pinlc,  Green,  and  Yefiow  were 
ladies,  and  as  he  took  m these  particulars  French  seemed 
tester  a g„rs  voic^  ,ay!„g.  -'so  I am  ,o  be  a Yefew 

e.dSmem'’  '°™‘‘  "-ith 

Yes,  thats  a part  of  thcir  get-up.  They  are  a bit 
mysterious  t mav  be  all  for  advertisement,  but  Erodes 
.aw  them  last  Christmas,  and- no  one  then  knew  anythin^ 
could  even  find  otit  their  names  ” ^ 

It  s likely  the  Christian  name  of  ope  ladV  is  ‘Jennv  ’” 
PC'c.tmg  out  “Yellow  Star  ” ' ■< 

By  Jove,  thr^s  the  kev  to  the  riddle!”  cried  Derrv 
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It  seems  lilvclv  thnt  vouVe  found  the  girl,  but  I don’t  know 
that  it  will  he  oasv  to  get  into  conimunirntion  with  her.” 

The  start  of  the  performance  was  awaited  with  tense 
exoectanev  on  h'rench’s  part;  he  could  not  doubt  that 
“’^low  .Star"  would  prove  the  girl  he  had  been  so  anxiously 
seeking.  tf  eat  change  in  his  feelings  was  indicated  by 
his  indifference  to  anything  beyond  that  fact.  Circum- 
stances were  not  worth  considering  in  the  face  of  his  over- 
oowering  desire  to  see  the  elusive  Jennv  once  more.  Every 
dav’s  disappointment  had  made  his  longing  more  insistent, 
^nd  once  assured  that  his  ‘Dancing  Princess’  was  before 
iiini’  he  would  make  light  work  of  mysteries  or  anything 
else’that  tended  to  keep  them  apart. 

A thrill  passed  through  him  as  the  blue  .curtains  were 
parted  to  admit  three  figures  in  dead-white  satin,  white 
\vVs,  and  patches.  There  were  two  girls  and  a man  - the 
fust ’in  short  quilted , petticoats  and  puffed  panniers;  the 
man  in  knee-breeches  and  full-skirted  coat.  All  were 
masked,  and  on  each  breast  glittered  a star  from  which 
streamers  of  ribbon  fell.  The  man  was  Gray  Star,  the 
others  Pink  and  Blue.  

French’s  eves  went  past  them  to  a couple  following,  and 
he  heaved  a sigh  of  deep  content  as  he  saw  the  pretty  firm 
chin  and  curved  lip's  beneath  the  lady’s  mask;  he  did  not 
need  the  vellow  ribbon  to  enable  him  to  identify  Jenny. 

Derry  glanced  at  his  friend  and  then  grinned;  he  had  no 
need  to  inquire  whether  the  dainty  figure  approaching  was 
the  “one”;  French’s  lace  spoke  tor  him. 

When  a second  couple  followed  and  all  had  taken  their 
places  in  a semi-circle  across  the  stage,  they  at  once  started 
an  old-fashioned  madrigal,  and  then  right  merrily  the  enter- 
tainment went  on.  There  were  several  unusual  features  ia 
it;  short  scenes  from  .Sheridan’s  plays  were  played 
with  unusual  verve  and  finish,  and  though  up-to-date  songs 
and  dances- were  giwn  there  was  an  old-world  atmosphere 
about  the  whole.  In  the  hands  of  less  skilful  performers 
it  might  have  been  a doubtful  venture,  but  a genuine  esprit 
de  corps  ruled,  and  each  song  and  dance,  though  apparently 
introduced  in  a haphazard  manner,  was  skilfully  executed. 

The  finish  was  a dance  in  quick  time  with  curious  figures 
and  fanev  steps. 

Like  evervthing  else,  it  was  remarkably  well  done,  and, 
comparing  notes,  two  of  the  audience  declared  it  was  as 
bright  and  merry  an  entertainment  as  they  had  seen  for 
some  time. 

‘‘Wish  the\’d  take  those  masks  off  though!”  said  Dern’. 
“f  mean  to  see  that  girl  without  hers  some  day.” 

“What — Yellow  Star?” 

“No,  my  fancy  runs  to  Pink.  Suppose  you  didn’t  notice, 
but  I saw  that  kately  piece  of  nonsense.  Gray  Star,  eyeing 
YOU  more  than  once.” 

“It’s  possible  he  knows  my  face  as  well  as  I know  his,’’ 
said  French.  “He’s  the  man 

“What — tlie  one  who  bluffed  you  into  thinking  he  was  a 
guest?  Take  care  he  isn’t  a jealous  husband!” 

Frencn  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  the  idea,  but  he  had 
not  been  free  from  the  thought  himself.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  girl ; she  might  be  married,  though  the  suggestion 
made  him  grit  his  teeth.  How  he  fretted  against  his 
ignorance  ! 

' For  several  nights  after  that  French  and  Derry  visited 
the  hall,  and  watched  the  performance,  but  all  their  attempts 
to  get  into  touch  with  the  dainty'  white-robed  .Stars  were 
baffled.  j 

Derry  declared  they  vanished  as  cleverly  as  ghosts  each  | 
evening,  and  left  no  visiting-cards  behind.  It  was  true 
thev  put  up  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  and  an  omnibus  from  that 
establishment  took  them  to  and  from  the  hall,  but  even 
among  the  other  huhiliies  of  the  hotel  they  were  unknown. 
To  inquirers  the  proprietors  of  the  hotel  would  give  no 
information.  His  clients  desired  privacy  and  he  respected 
their  wish. 

After  thev  had  tried  various  ways  to  get  a letter  passed 
on  and  failed,  it  was  not  easy  to  hit  on  the  next  method 
to  trv. 

“Prettv  rotten,  isn’t  it?”  said  Derry,  his  shoulders 
hunched  in  his  most  expressive  way.  “If  they  stay  at  the 
hotel  thev  must  come  out  some  time,  but  they  are  never 
seen  in  the  town.  The  wigs  and  masks  would  make  a 
difference,  but  I’d  know  that  Pink  Star  if  I met  her,  and 
y'ou  do  know  Jenny  by  sight.  Even  when  they’re  getting 
in  and  out  the  omnibus  one  doesn’t  have  a chance  to  get 
near  them;  the  men  guard  them  so  well.  I saw  Black  Star 
twist  a man  nwnv  who  ■was  tioing  too  inqui«iti\'e  told  him 


he  w'as  getting  into  the  wrong  carriage,  and  shut  the  door 
on  his  nose.  It  makes  you  feel  ;i  bit  of  a cad  trying  to 
make  yourself  known  to  j)eople  like  that.” 

“It  is  a bit  difficult,”  allowed  French,  “but  it’s  worth 
a tussle,  and  I’m  not  beaten  yet.” 

Cll.VPTER  \TI. 

“Better  be  going  on,  Derry!  It  may  be  a good  stretch 
before  we  hit  on  a breakfast,  and  my  appetite  is  reminding 
me  of  its  existence.” 

“Right  you  are!”  said  Sir  Derrick.  “But  this  i*'  no  end 
of  a jolly  spot.  I’ll  risk  my  appetite  going  on  a hunger 
strike  for  a bit  more  of  it.” 

'The  friends,  after  a long  tramp,  had  stopped  for  a re-t 
on  ;i  gr.issy.,  bank,  high  tibove  the  smtdl  stream  :md  well 
shaded  with  trees.  It  ■was  a cool  anti  pretty  place,  and  the 
most  civilised  object  they  could  see  w;is  part  of  a curving 
rutty  lane.  No  houses  were  in  sight,  but  Sir  Derrick,  ;is 
he  sat  hugging  his  knees,  had  been  interested  in  watching 
a tall  wooden  gate  set  in  a luxuriant  green  hedge 
which  he  could  see, some  distance  down  the  lane.. 

Something  about  the  gate  appeared  to  interest  him,  and 
w'hen  it  opened  for  a tall  girl  to  pass  out  he  hugged  himself 
closer,  saying  nothing  to  his  friend,  but  shifting  round  so 
that  he  looked  down  at  the  running  water. 

“It  sounds  tempting,”  he  remarked.  “Would  a dip  be 
out  of  the  question?” 

“Too  near  the  road,  and  there’s  a pathway  zig-zagging 
up  this  bank.” 

Derrick  moved  nearer  the  edge. 

“So  there  is,”  he  said  innoc-ently.  “I  thought  one  could 
roll  over  that  turf  plop  into  the  water.  Lucky  I didn’t  try 
the  experiment!  'There's  some  one  coming  down  now.” 
“And  a man  coming  up,”  said  I'rench,  getting  to  his 
feet.  “Perhaps  we’d  better  make  a move.” 

Derry  still  seemed  unwilling  to  bestir  himself;  he  craned 
over  to  see  more  of  the  advancing  man. 

“Wait  a bit,”  said  he,  watching  eagerlv.  “1  doubt  if 
the  girl  wants  that  fellow” — and  as  if  to  give  force  to  his 
words  a girl’s  voice  came  up  to  them,  say  ing  coldly — 

“Will  you  kindly  let  me  pass?” 

“When  you  have  told  me  your  name,  dear  Yellow  Star, 
and  where  voii  live,”  answered  a man’sjvoice,  and  T'rench 
with  a start  went  to  Derry’s  side,  looking  down  also. 

“I  do  not  give  my'  name  to  strangers,”  said  the  girl 
firmly.  “If  you  will  not  let  me  pass  I shall  go  back  and 
round  by  the  road.” 

“Oh,  come,  you  won’t  be  so  unkind  I Let  me  into  your 
secret.  I promise  not  to  tell  any  one.  Anyhow,  now  I 
have  you  here,  you’ll  not  pass  unless  you  pay  toll  or  tell 
me ” 

Sir  Derrick  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  watched  a third 
person  preparing  to  join  in  the  interview.  Some  bushes 
partly  hid  the  two  below  from  his  sight;  they  also  covered 
French  as  he  picked  his  way  down  the  bank,  and  he  landed 
unexpectedly  with  a light  jump  just  behind  the  man  as  he 
would  have  pulled  the  girl  forward. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  annoying  this  lady?’'  French 
demanded,  gripping  his  shoulder.  “You  cad!” 

“You  let  me  alone,”  blustered  the  other,  after  a startled 
glance  round.  “.Annoying  the  lady?  Can’t  a man  meet  his 
sweetlieart  without  your  interference?” 

French  looked  at  the  girl’s  white  indignant  face. 

“I  have  never  seen  him  before,”  she  said.  “But — please 
let  him  go,”  she  added.  “He  has  been  foolishly  trying  to 

block  the  way;  otherwise ” 

“Step  down  and  make  room,”  said  French,  moving  the 
man  none  too  gently  to  the  edge  of  the  bank. 

“Take  your  hand  off  me  and  mind  your  own  business,” 
snarled  the  other,  wrenching  himself  free. 

He  drew  himself  up  defiantly,  then  staggered,  and  the 
next  moment,  unable  to  recover  his  balance,  he  was  rolling 
ignominiously  down  the  shelving  bank,  finishing  with  ;i 
mighty  splash  into  the  water. 

berry’s  shout  of  boyish  laughter  reached  them,  and  e-^-en 
the  girl  smiled  at  this  ludicrous  close  to  the  man’s  bluster, 
though  she  had  watched  the  result  with  apprehension^ 
“Isn’t  he  in  danger?”  she  asked. 

“Not  he!  The  water  isn’t  deep  enough  to  drown  a cat. 
Sec — he  is  already  crawling  out.” 

Spluttering  and  muttering,  the  man  clambered  from  hi.» 
unwelcome  bath,  and  French  paid  him  no  further  alK-iition. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  face  of  Jenny,  hungrily  noting 
e\Trv  ‘-■oft  rm-\-o  in  it,  the  rrimonn  li’^'^  and  level v e- «« 
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_ “How  fortunate  that  you  were  at  hand!”  said  she,  look- 
in£j  away  from  the  tell-tale  eyes.  “The  man  mijjht  have 
b«*;n  troublesome,  and  it  would  not  have  been  easv  to  get 
away  from  him  on  the  narrow  pathwav;  the  bank  shelves 
so  abruptly  here.” 

So  he  has  found  out,”  said  French.  “I’m  rejoicing  in 

good  fortune.  \ou  can’t  know  how  much  it  means  to 
tn^^ting  you  again.  \ou  remember  our  dance?” 
“Yes.”  she  said,  “I  remember  you  very  well.  Almost  I 
expected  jou  to  say,  ‘Pardon,  you  want  some  one  to  knock 
this  man  down.’  ” 

French  laughed. 

I felt  like  that,”  he  allowed.  “Y’ou  will  let  me  see 
you  on  your  way?” 

Partly,”  she  answered,  moving  on,  and  she  did  not  go 
back  but  continued  on  the  downward  wav.  “We  can  get 
round  to  the  road  this  wav,”  she  explaiiled. 

Jennv  strolled  on,  and  French  followed  behind  until,  the 
abje  to  walk  at  her  side.  They 
talked  of  the  loveliness  of  the  morning,  the  delight  of  an 
early  morning  walk,  trivial  remarks,  but  much  was  being 
said  between  them  without  the  aid  of  words,  for  if  French 
was  overjoyed  at  the  rneeting  and  let  her  see  it,  the  girl  now 
and  again,  by  her  swiftly  changing  colour,  a little  uncer- 
.ainty  in  her  glance,  or  a tremor  in  her  voice  betrayed  some 
ot  the  pleasure  his  presence  brought  to  her. 

It  only  as  they  reached  the  lane  and  turned  to  go 
remembrance  of  Derry  came  to  them. 
Aren  t you  leaving  your  friend.  Sir  Der ” 

i.rf  herself,  and  French  smiled  at  her 

n “You  know  him,  don’t 

you?  Sir  Derrick  Romer. ” 


toh?m.”^*'*’”  demurely.  “I’ve  never  spoken 

“Do  you  know  mv  name?” 

“I’ve  heard  it.” 

you  tell  me  yours.” 

I m SOTry ; it’s  a little  thing  to  do  after  your  help  but 
I o'P^uot  free  to  tell  outsiders  my  name.”  ^ 

*“  tl’s"  an  ont 

“as  a tantalising 

jioints  ” ^ Fudged  to  silence  on  many 

Sta7’°‘'saSlfp‘'%'^"V-  vou  as  a 

ainong  the  't  probable  there  was  an  %reement 

ij  ^ company  to  keep  curiosity  at  bav  ” no 

«£t“now!’^;„d'°„5thi;g 
e I matters.  Do  you  often  walk  here?”  ^ 

vi" 

1 ^oo’^'og  for  a hou.se  called  Riverlea  ” <shp  pv 

iJbttifv  “ Ja’nny  rather' 

am  in  ahurrv'"  “"''a  has  been  very  stupid,  and  I 

Riverlea?”  said  Jennv  in  a startled  wav 

‘‘Vp=  - '7®*'  perplexity. 

SIT  f®’  said,  “do  you  know  it?” 

Jennv,  smiling. 

Mr.  French  °ch'"““"* 

manner  showed^in  Hilda  Driver'ff™  “if «?'’* 

fn^’ii- r jhS’  -S: 

laughing  gance  “'Pm^  f t F'ench  a 

tnrough  the  garden.”  ' ' ^ y®*^  *ri 

“Then  I’ll  say  ‘Good-bye’  for  the  present,”  said  French, 


il 
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almost  cheerfully — things  had  fallen  out  so  well.  He  knewi 
now  where  Jenny  lived,  and  he  felt  triumphantlv  certairj 
that  that  morning  had  taken  hinv  some  distance  on' the  roaf 
he  desired  to  travel.  ' 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  French!”  said  Jenny.  “I  am  sure 
my  little  secret  is  safe  w'ith  you.” 

As  they  were  shaking  hands,  the  gate  at  which  they  had 
stopped  was  opened  from  the  inside  and  a voung  man  in* 
flannels  came  out.  He  stopped  with  a cry  of  pleasure,  his 
eyes  lighting  up  in  joyful  surprise. 

“Hilda !”_  he  cried,  striding  forward  with  outstretched 
hands.  “What  lucky  accident  has  brought  vou  here?” 

“I  had  to  see  you,  Dick,”  said  Miss  briv'er,  and  in  herl 
eves  too  shone  a betraying  light,  which  proclaim«d  how 
good  he  was  to  look  upon  in  her  sight.  “I  hope  you  don’t 

mind  me  coming  like  this,  but  I’ve  told  mother,  and ” 

“She  wmn’t_  have  me  at  any  price?  Oh,  don’t  wprrv, 
my  dear!  Things  are  improving  with  me.  I’ve  some  fine 
new's  for  vou.” 


Ch.apter  VIII. 

I have  so  much  to  tell  vou,”  murmured  Hilda,  looking 
towards  the  others. 

‘|Oh!”  said  the  young  man  on  seeing  French;  then  he' 
smiled  as  if  much  amused.  “See  here,  Hilda  1 ’ We  can! 
have  a talk  in  the  garden,  but  first  I must  make  vou  known  I 
to  my  sister.  This  is  Audrey.  Audrev,  you’ve' heard  me? 
speak  of  Hilda  Anton?” 

It  was  Jenny  , who  came  forw^ard,  lively  surprise  in  her 
taw,  and  again  French  had  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  envv 
when  she  slipped  her  arm  round  Hilda  Driver  and  kissed 
her  warmly.  ’ 

murmured.  “Of  course  I’ve  he.ard  of 
oilda  Anton,  but  I had  not  the  Ibnst  idea  it  was  vou,’* 

She  smiled  roguishly  and  Hilda  reddened,  while  the 
young  man  drew  French  on  one  side. 

“I’ll  explain  later,”  Hilda  whispered,  “but  I must  talk 
to  your  brother  now.  Mother  is  threatening  to  start  for 
New  York  to-morrow.” 

“Gracious,  don’t  waste  time  on  me ! Go  and  talk  to  him 
at  once. 

Audrey  pushed  her  towards  the  gate,  and  Dick  Heather- 
stone,  with  a laughing  apology,  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
whisked  her  inside,  closing  the  gate  behind  them 
Audrey  Heatherstone  looked  at  the  clo.sed  gate  and  then 
at  rrenen. 

“We  must  give  them  a few  minutes,”  she  said,  smilin^ 
to  recover  from  the  shock.  Fancy  It 
^ing  Hilly  Driver  my  dear  brother  has  been  raving  about ! 
He  thinks  she  is  a poor  companion,  and  she  knows  him 
only^as  a variety  artist.  Isn’t  it  a delightful  romance’” 

• air  this  morning,'”  said  he,  rejoicing 

in  this  additional  time  with  her.  “I  mustn’t  forget  tLuoh 

^or  you.  While  you  were 
talkmg  to  Miss  Driver  we  introduced  ourselves  ” 

^ Oh,  I ought  to  have  done  that!”  said  the  ghd  contritely 
.^nynow,  you  must  come  in  to  breakfast ; vou  must  be' 
starving  after  coming  all  this  wav  to  protect  me.” 

She  was  smiling  in  her  tantalising  manner  again,  and 
French’s  eyes  were  frankly  adoring.  ^ ’ 

her  h'jTs  for  breakfast,”  said  he,  looking  at 

“Then  you’ll  have  time  to  deliver  mv  brother’s  message  ” 
she  suggested  demurely.  ' message, 

“Do  gave  me  this  wire  to  show  you  ” 
a s“dd?„?fsobere7?ar" 

‘‘Mrs.  Heatherstone  thrown  from  horse  and  killed  Tues- 
day. Gome  at  once. — Gardner.” 

dreadful!”  she  said,  staring  at  the  words,  then 
ff^  French.  “She  was  our' step-mother,”  she 
xplained  after  a pause.  “When  father  died  she  really 

S?  ""n  tk*  gone;  it 

makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  to  us.  Oh  I can’t 

speak  of  now  and  the  way  she  treated  us  I One  must 

S^dta^ wnf®  difficult  to  do  so  after 

m i French,  and  see 

m\  sister  Tiixy  and  our  dear  old  friend  Ladv  Marv  Mollet’ 
Ihis  IS  her  hou.se  really,  but  we  all  live  here-all  the  Stars, 

I mean.  Her  daughters,  Dorothy  and  Joan,  are  the  Blue 
and  Green  pars,  and  the  Brown  Star  is  Denis  Grant  their 
cousin,  and  Black  Star  is  really  the  brightest  of  us  all. 
^ou\e  heard  of  \ ernon  Mavne  1 ” 
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“The  actor?” 

“Yes.  Everv  one  has  been  aslring  about  him,  whether 
he  has  retired  or  is  onlv  restin"  that  he  appears  so  seldom 
in  public.  How  surprised  they’d  be  to  know  he  is  aj^pear- 
ing  in  public  nightly!  It’s  a ‘prank,’  according  to  himself, 
but  he  reallv  is"  the  ‘Dizzle-Dazzles’ ; he  drills  us  all  and 
arranges  each  programme. ’’ 

“No  woniier  they  are  so But  perhaps  my  surprise 

is  making  me  rude?” 

“No,  1 think  not,  and  I guess  what  you  were  going  to 
say,”  laughed  the  girl.  “Mr.  Mayne  puts  a good  polish 
on  us  all.  We  could  do  nothing  without  him.” 

The  gardens  they  were  in  w'ere  very  lovely,  and  Audrey 
Heatherstone  was  content  to  show  French  her  favourite 
spots  while  waiting  for  the  breakfast  gong,  and  by  degrees 
she  told  him  of  her  step-mother,  the  adventuress  who  had 
so  cleverlv  hidden  her*  real  nature  from  her  husband,  and 
so  estranged  him  from  his  owm  children  that,  in  leaving 
them  dependent  on  her  till  their  twenty-fifth  year,  he  thought 
he  was  acting  for  their  benefit,  leaving  them  in  the  charge 
of  one  who  would  put  their  welfare  before  ewrvthing.  On 
his  death  her  behaviour  was  unaccountable  except  on  the 
plea  of  insanit'.'. 

Dick  was  recalled  from  Cambridge,  while  Trixy  and 
Audrey  were  given  lessons  in  dressmaking  and  hairdressing, 
after  which  thev  were  expected  to  make  themselves  useful 
as  their  step-mother’s  maids.  No,  doubt  they  might  ha^■e 
got  legal  redress.  Instead  they  pooled  their  resources  and 
started  out  on  their  adventures.  Dick,  who  had  always 
been  fond  of  acting,  managed  to  get  on  as  super  at  a London 
the.atre,  and  there  fortunately  came  across  Vernon  Mayne, 
w’hom  he  had  chanced  to  meet  before.  I his  resulted  in  the 
“Dizzle-Dazzles”  being  started,  hut  Audrey,  who  had  no 
liking  fofthe  stage,  found  a place  as  lady’s-maid. 

The  girl  had  nearly  finished  an  account  of  their  many 
funnv  experiences  when  the  breakfast-gong  was  heard. 

“You  are  quite  sure'  1 shall  not  he  intruding  on  Lady 
Marv?”  French  asked. 

“She  loves  a crowd,”  said  the  girl,  “and  she  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  you  for  a change.” 

They  entered  through  an  open  French  window  ,a  large 
room  where  a party  of  merry  people  were  taking  their  place 
at  the  breakfast-table,  and  the  colour  came  into  .Audrey’s 
rlK'eks  as  she  faced  the  battery  of  laughing  quizzical  eyes, 
and  Lady  Mafv,  whom  French  recognised  at  once,  came 
forward  to  meet  them. 

“Oh,  Mr.  b'rench,”  said  she,  in  pleasant  welcome,  “Mr. 
Heatherstone  told  me  you  were  coming!  I am  really  de- 
lighted to  have  you.  Come  and  sit  by  me,  and  I’ll  introduce 
\ou  to  the  others  if  they  behave  themselves.” 

.Audrey  slipped  into  a seat  by  Hilda  Driver. 

“I  hoped  you  would  be  here,”  she  whispered,  “but  where 
are  Dick  and  Trixy?” 

“Dick  had  to  hurrv  off  to  catch  a train  to  sec  .about  your 
step-mother’s  business.  Tl%i  he  is  going  to  see  mother, 
and  1 am  to  .stay  here  till  he  comes  back.” 

“How  lovely!’  We  shall  have  such  heaps  of  things  to 
talk  about.  Has  Trixy  gone  with  him?” 

“No;  your  sister  is  looking  after  Sir  Derrick  Romer.” 
“Is  he  here?” 

“He  had  a cycle  accident  just  outside.” 

“Sir  Derrick?”  Audrey’s  startled  eyes  looking  into 
Hilda’s  surprised  a smile.  ’“Was  it  a real  accident?” 

"They  say  not,  but  Derry  insists  he  has  hurt  his  foot, 
and  Tri.xv  fakes  his  part.” 

"Me  w'alked  over  here  with  Mr.  French,”  said  Audrey. 
“Where  did  he  get  a bicycle?” 

“Dick  said  he  recognised  it  for  one  that  for  some  years 
has  been  on  view  outside  a small  repair  shop  not  far  from 
here.  When  we  came  Mr.  Grant  was  ‘reconstructing  the 
tragedv.’  He  pushed  the  old  thing  into  the  road,  threw  it 
over,  and  came  limping  irt,  quite  lame.” 

"Th.at  was  it,”  laughed  .Audrey;  then  she  gave  her  com- 
panion’s hand  a squeeze.  “.Aren’t  lovely  things  happen- 
ing?” she  said.  “I  am  so  pleasedj|you  are  going  to  be  my 
sister.  I’ve  always  liked  you.” 

“.And  I like  Mr.  I'rench,”  said  Hilda. 

.Aiufrev  locked  at  French  and  shook  her  head. 

“I  ought  not  to  like  him  at  all,”  she  remarked.  “Trixy 
and  1 have  been  unmercifully  teased  over  him  and  Sir 
Derrick.  .Mr.  Mavne  pretended  he  arranged  tlv’  programme 
to  suit  the  fa«te  of  our  ‘unfailing  audience.’  Really,  they 
came  nearly  every  evening.” 

“1  suspect  you  missed  them  when  they  weren’t  there,” 


said  Hild.a,  and  Audrey,  who  had  just  caught  French  s eyes 
fixed  on  her  face,  flushed,  and  had  no  answer  ready. 

Donovan  French,  before  leaving  hospitable  Ri\eilea,  had 
an  interview  with  Sir  Derrick,  and  said  he  would  get  a car 
to  take  his  friend  back  to  their  hotel,  but  Derry  laughed 
derisively. 

“Riverlea  is  so  much  more  comfortable,  ’ he  said  coolly, 
“and  Lady  Marv  has  asked  the  to  stay  here  until  my  foot 
is  quite  w'ell.” 

“Is  there  anything  wrong  with  it?” 

“Wrong!  -My  dear  fello\v,  I wheeled  the  front  wheel  of 
the  old  bike  over  it!” 

“A’ou’re  a pretty  fraud.’’ 

“Don’t  call  me  names,  you  ingrate!  Haven’t  I brought 
you  to  your  A'ellow'  .St.ar?” 

“What  h.ad  vou  to  do  with  that?”  ^ 

“Just  this!  ’ I’ve  been  hanging  round  the  ‘Crown’  of 
niglits,  and  noted  that  some  time  after  the  Stars  had  gone 
in'^there  two  motor-cars  would  make  off,  always  going  in 
the  same  direction  and  also  the  passengers  were  inside 
before  thev  left  the  garage  yard.  One  night  I followed  on 
a bike  and  discovered  Riverlea.  After  that  I got  there  early* 
and  kept  \vatch  from  that  convenient  bank,  having  found 
out  the  gate  leading  to  the  river,  and  twice  saw  your  .Star 
roaming  round.  Now  I wanted  to  knew  whether  my  Star  ; 
lived  there,  so  I brought  'you  along— see?  Things  went  . 
first-rate  this  morning,  though  I didn’t  hire  that  fellow  to  ■ 
come  along  and  start  the  powder  magazine;  that  bit  was  ■ 
unrehearsed,  and  w’len  you  tw'o  strolled  off  too  blissfully 
contented  to  think  of  any 'of  the  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  but  yourselves,  1 looked  out  for  my.self  and  thought 
of  the  other  dodge.  A’ou  know  what  I mean?” 

“^■es,  1 know  what  you  mean,  my  son,  and  I’ll  not  , 
forget  what  you’ve  done.  It’s  true  I’m  blissfully  contented,  . 
as  you  say,  too  much  so  to  quarrel  with  methods,  and  yours 
are  mild  in  comparison  with  some  I’ve  thought  over.  I m ( 
going  back  now,  but  I’ll  be  ready  with  my  blessing  when- 
ever needed.”  „•  , 

“.Same  here,”  said  Derrv. 

In  saying  “Good-bye”  to  Lady  Mary,  French  suggested 
his  nearest  way  to  Snrfpoint  would  be  back  through  the 
harden,  and  he  thanked  that  understanding  wmman  in  his 
heart  when  she  said  Audrey  would  show  him  the  way. 

“It’s  impossible  to  realise  this  is  only  the  second  time 
I’ve  actually  spoken  to  you,”  said  he  to  Audrey,  as  they 
started  off  together,  the  ’girl  the  least  bit  flushed  and  self- 
conscious.  “There’s  no  end  to  the  things  I w’ant  to  say. 

“It  is  possible  we  may  meet  again  some  day,”  said  Audrey 
with  an  attempt  at  her' usual  teasing  manner. 

“Possible!”  He  smiled  at  her.  “I’m  wondering  how 
long  it  will  be  before  I can  have  the  right  to  see  you  every 
day.  You’re  like  a precious  treasure  I’ve  found  again,  and 
I’m  anxious  to  make  mv  claim  sure.” 

“Do  I have  anything 'to  say  in  the  matter?”  she  asked. 
“It’s  in  your  hands  entirely”— looking  into  her  eyes.  “I 
can  do  nothing  against  your  sovereign  wall;  the  only  thing 
1 fear  in  the  World  is  your  displeasure.  I’m  your  abject 
slave,  and  simply  that  you  looked  pleased  to  see  me  this 
morning  gives  me ” 

“With  that  wretched  man  insulting  fine,  I’d  have 
welcomed ” 

“No,  don’t  say  ‘any  one,’”  he  pleaded;  and  the  girl 
after  a pause  said  quietly — 

“I  was  glad  it  was  vou.” 

“Thank  you!  That’s  a crumb.  Now  I’ll  try  for  more. 

A* our  brother  and  Miss  Driver  are  in  a little  paradise  of 
their  own,  aren’t  thev?” 

Audrey  was  a trifle  startled  at  this  swift  change. 

“There  is  no  doubt  about  that,!’  she  allowed,  smiling. 
“Do  girls  like  being  engaged?” 

“To  the  right  man,  naturally.” 

“.Am  I your  right  man?” 

< ‘ Oh  ! ’’—realising  his  wilinessl  “It  takes  time ” 

Her  voice  trembled,  and  French  was  quick  to  notice  it. 
“Not  always,”  he  asserted.  “There’s  a swift  infallible 
test.  For  instance,  don’t  you  like  being  here  with  me, 
away  from  the  crowd?  Honour  brigh^l” 

“Well,  v-e-e-9,”  she  said,  flushing. 

“Then  'here’s  the  test!”  He  had  her  in  his  arms. 
“How’s  this?”  he  asked,  making  the  most  of  his  chanrq 
to  look  into  her  startled  e\-es  before  the  lids  fluttered  down, 
and  as  she  only  sighed  he  finished  the  test  on  her  lips. 
“I’m  your  right  man,  beloved,”  he  told  her,  “and  you  are 
my  Star  of  Stars.”  Annie  M.  Bell. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Elsie  D. — We  are  sorry  to  damp  your 
aspirations,  but  must  tell  you  frankly 
that  if  you  hope  to  earn  five  hundred 
pounds  a year  ;is  a shorthand-typist — that 
is  as  an  employee  and  not  as  an  em- 
ployer— you  run  a great  rislv  of  dis- 
appointment. There  is  the  possibility 
lliat  some  eccentric  or  benevolent  em- 
ployer miglit  offer  you  that  amount  of 
salary,  but  the  offer  would  be  made,  not 
because  vou  were  worth  the  money,  but 
because  of  his  benevolence,  or  eccentricity. 
It  would  not  be  what  may  be  called  the 
market  value  of  your  services  ; and  such 
a possibility  is  extremely  remote.  Many 
women  are  earning  five  hundred  a year 
and  more  in  business  who  began  as 
shorthand-typists.  Their  success  has 
been  due  to  their  showing  and  develop- 
ing business  instinct  and  capacities 
which,  but  for  the  opening  their  earlier 
occupation  gave  them,  might  never  have 
been  discovered  by  their  employers  or  by 
themselves.  If  you  feel  within  you  that 
quickness  to  grasp  opportunities  which 
enables  man  or  woman  to  take  the  tide 
that  leads  on  to  fortune,  you  may  with 
some  confidence  enter  the  path  you  desire 
to  follow.  Steady  pursuit  of  it  has  a 
prospect  of  competence  ; an  ardent  pur- 
suit, accompanied  by  alert  mentality,  may 
result  in  anything  short  of  “wealth  that 
is  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.” 

J.  II.  T. — Scarcity,  not  age,  is  what  gives 
a high  market  value  to  a book.  It  is  a 
delusion  rather  commonly  held  that 
because  a thing  is  old  it  must  be  valu- 
able. Roman  coins  and  Egyptian  orna- 
ments of  remote  date  ^ave  no  great 
extrinsic  value  simply  because  they  are 
plentiful.  There  is  an  exception  to  this 
generfdisation,  and  that  is  found  in  the 
historfe  interest  attaching  to  an  object, 
vrhether  it  be  abundant  or  scarce. 
Brooches  v/ere  common  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  simplest  brooch  that  was 
ever  made  would  have  a unique  value 
were  it  beyond  dispute  thaVit  was  worn 
by  Mary*  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  morning 
of  her  execution.  A book  from  whose 
pages  .Sir  Thomas  More  derived  solace 
during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
would  have  a present-day  value  infinitely 
beyond  a similar  book  that  had  no  such 
historical  interest  pertaining  to  it.  There 
are  thousands  of  copies  extant  of  the 
book  you  name,  and  for  the  reasons  given 
it  would  be  to  raise  false  hopes  if  we 
said  it  had  a penny  more  of  worth  than 
anv  of  the  others. 


Discour.\ged. — Will  you  forgive  us  for  sav; 
ing  that  vour  account  of  the  boy  who 
gives  vou  so  much  trouble  does  not  leave 
on  us  the  impression  that  he  is  as  hope- 
less as  vou  begin  to  feel  him,  but  rather 
suggests  that  you  have  not  yet  hit  on  the 
riglit  wav  of  managing  him?  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  that  possibly  you 
manage  him  too  much.  Because  one  of 
your  sons  is  naturally  compliant,  and 
does  all  you  suggest,  giving  no  trouble, 
but  falling  in  with  every  desire  you  hint 
at,  vou  seem  to  think  any  other  ten- 
denev  is  deplorable,  .and  you  tremble  for 
the  future  of  tlie  little  chap  who  has  more 
personality  of  his  own.  Don’t  give  him 
to^o  many  orders,  loo  much  to  obey  or 
disobey,  but  let  him  liave  freedom  to 
pursue  his  favourite  activities  in  his  own 
way,  if  tliere  is  no  harm  in  it.  A^ou 
would  not  like  him  to  grow  up  into  a 
human  machine  working  only  by  some- 
body else’s  orders.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  love,  real  love,  to  be  so  watchful  that 
it  becomes  exacting,  and  pesters  a boy,  or 
a husband,  or  a wife.  We  feel  sure  you 
are  over-managing  him,  and  worrying 
him  and  worrying  yourself.  The  fact 
that  he  is  so  good  with  the  teacher  who 
interests  him,  and  of  whom  you  seem  a 
little  jealous,  is  a sign  that  what  is 
needed  is  a less  bothersome  method  of 
control  on  ymur  part.  We  fear  tliis  is 
not  the  advice  you  expected,  but  it  ex- 
presses the  feeling  created  by  your 
letter. 

E.  W. — Half  the  people  to  whom  money 
passes  in  an  invested  form  are  not  fit 
to  keep  charge  of  it.  That  is  why  so 
many  other  people  live  comfortably  on 
the  buying  and  selling  of  investments. 
However  sure  an  income  may  be  from  a 
secure  investment,  if  the  market  price 
for  the  sale  of  the  stock  goes  down 
nervous  people  become  uneasy,  flurried, 
apprehensive,  and  proceed  .to  sell  at  a 
certain  loss,  though,  if  they  simply  sat 
still,  their  Income  would  remain  un- 
diminished throughout  their  lives.  Their 
-worry  is  the  speculator’s  , opportunity. 
Your  friend’s  attitude  is  an  illustration  of 
the  habit  of  mind  that  is  likely  to  lead 
to  loss.  If  she  is  obliged  to  sell  the  stock 
she  holds  slie  is  unfortunate,  for  the 
price  of  it  is  down,  now  that  money  is 
earning  a much  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  it  earned  when  her  investment  was 
made.  But  if  she  is  contented  with  the 
income  from  the  investment  .she  has 
always  received,  she  can  relv  with  cer- 
tainty on  its  continuafloe.  Her  uneasi- 
ness of  mind  is  the  onlv  danger.  She 
will  not  reap  any  advantage  by  trying 
to  make  a change  in  her  investment,  and 
she  has  no  cause  for  fear.  A’ou  may 
honestly  impress  this  upon  her. 

Housewife. — Your  experience  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  cooking  with  the  kind  of  coal 
now  so  generally  supplied  is  very  widely 
felt,  and  wo  do  not  wonder  that  you  are 
searching  for  the  best  substitute.  The 
best  of  all  is  electricity  ; but  it  is  almost 
useless  to  recommend  it,  because  the 
places  where  it  is  procurable  under 
favourable  conditions  at  a reasonable 
price  are  very  few  indeed.  For  elec- 
tricity to  be  cheap  it  must  be  produced 
in  immense  quantities.  Under  those 
conditions  too  all  the  appliances  will  be 
of  the  best,  for  the  management  of  the 
works  will  be  in  the  hands  of  experts 
proud  of  the  proofs  they  can  give  that 
electricity  is  ideal  alike  for  lighting,  heat- 
ing, and  cooking.  You  will  not,  how- 
ever, find  these  conditions  existing  in 
your  town.  The  supplv  is  too  small. 
The  price  is  too  high.  You  canrrot  liope 
to  have  your  house  fitted  u[t  in  the  brst 
way.  In  the  right  place  electricity  is  ihe 
ideal  household  helper;  but  you-  are  not 
UvincT  in  tin;  right  place. 


D-VILY  Re.vdf-R. — When  you  ask ' us  to  give 
vou  a general  summary  of  the  kinds  of 
people  who  live  in  Russia  you  set  us  a 
big  task,  for  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  except  India  where  more  varieties 
of  the  human  race  are  brought  into 
association  under  one  national  name  than 
in  Russia.  Now,  however,  these  differ- 
ent groups  are  forming  into  separate 
States  to  a large  extent.  Broadly  there 
are  three  branches  of  the  Russian  family. 
The  Gre,at  Russians  form  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Central  Russia  acro.ss 
a wide  belt  on  either  side  of  the  River 
A’olga  and  extending  eastward  tltroiigh 
Siberia.  Then  there  are  the  Little 
Russians,  who  fxtend  from  the  Car- 
pathians through  Galicia  (formerly 
belonging  to  Austria)  through  the  pro- 
vinces around  Kiev,  and  southward  to 
Odessa  and  the  .Sea  of  Azov.  Prob.ablv 
tlie  Little  Russians  number  about  lialf 
as  many  as  the  Great  Russians  ; a third 
and  much  smaller,  branch  of  the  race, 
known  as  White  Russians,  is  found  to 
the  east  of  Poland,  and  north  of  the 
Little  Russians  of  the  Ukraine.  It 
mixes  witii  the  Lithuanians,  as  the  Baltic 
coast  is  approached.  The  people  ro,und 
the  Baltic  are  not  Russians,  but'  are 
racially  allied  with  the  Finns.  The 
Esthonians,  south' of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
the  Letts  in  and  around  Riga  and  in 
CoLirland,  and  the  Lithuanians  who  con- 
nect up  southward  with  the  Prussians, 
are  all  by  birth  apd  language  oft'-shoots 
of  Finnish  stock.  The  Cossacks  of  the 
south-east  are  of  various  stocks,  some 
Tatar,  some  Little  Russian.  'i'hen  of 
course  in  Asiatic  Russia,  south  of 
Siberia,  to  the  borders  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  there  is  only  a small  sprink- 
ling of  Russian  blood.  The  Circassians 
of  the  Caucasus.,  the  Georgians  to  the 
south,  tlie  Armenians,  the  Tatars  of 
Azerbaijon,  the  Kirghiz  tribes  of  the 
Steppes,  and  the  Turkomans  in  Turkes- 
tan are  all  non-Russians,  as  much  so  as 
the  wandering  races  of  a lower  civilisa- 
tion, the  hunters  and  fishers,  Ostiaks  and 
Samoyedes,  who  inhabit  the  forests  and 
cold  plains  of  the  Arctic  slope  of  Siberia. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Great 
Russians,  who  extend  from  Petrograd  to 
Moscow,  across  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
through  Siberia  along  the  railway  route, 
number  more  than  half  the  population 
included  in  the  Empire  of  the  Tsar. 

Other, CoMlIfLiNicATioNs  Received  ; — H.  C. 
(the  chaos  in  public  affairs  is  still  so 
great  in  Mexico  that  no  figures  are  avail- 
able for  the  years  you  inquire  about  ; the 
government  of  General  Carranza  was 
recognised  in  1915  as  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment by  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries  ; the  rumours 
are  very  wicj.espread,’'  but  the  true  faots 
are  not  known  at  present). — Henry 
(many  tlianks  for  your  very  interesting 
letter ; we  are  happy  to  know  that  the 
“F.  H.”  brings  solace  to  one  exiled  in  so 
remote  a corner  of  the  globe). — Reuben 
(Hampton  Court  Palace  was  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century  for  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
but  ,it  was  enlarged  by'  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  for  William  and  Mary). — Fred 
(no). — Inquirer  (“Mansard  roofs”  are 
named  after  their  inventor,  Francis  Man- 
sart, a French  architect  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ; they  are  constructed  with 
a break,  or  shoulder,  in  the  slope,  so  that 
each  side  consists  of  two  distinct  slopes, 
the  lower  of  which  is  much  steeper  than 
the  upper). — F.  M.  S.  (“Proved.  Un- 
worthy” can  be  obtained  in  the 
“Family  Story-Teller”  series,  fx>st-free 
one-and-threepence  from  the  publisher). 

R.  D.  L.  (we  shall  be  liappy  to  give,  it 
consideration). — S.  S.  (both  stories  can 
be  obtained  in  the  “Familv  Story-Teller” 
sri'ics,  post-free  one-and-threepence). 
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“CHRISTMAS  COMES  BUT  ONCE  A YEAR.’’ 


In  the  course  of  development  Christmas  has  undergone 
manv  changes.  A significant  illustration  of  this  fact  is 
furnished  by  the  contrast  between  its  celebration  a few 
ijenerations  ago  and  the  one  which  took  place  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  Addison’s  essays  in  the  old  “Specta- 
tor” reveal  an  amount  of  jollity  that  shows  that  our 
Western  world  has  left  behind  some  of  the  similar  beliefs 
and  emotions  which  nourished  the  hearts  of  our  forefathers. 
Again,  reading  Washington  Irving’s  account  of  the  games 
and  dances  at  Bracebridge  Hall,  we  get  a glimpse  of  views 
and  feelings  which  are  far  removed  from  our  present  habit. 
Or,  once  more,  we  have  only  to  read  Alexander  Smith’s 
essay  on  ChrisUnas  in  Dreamthorp  to  realise  how  far 
wc  hac-e  left  behind  us  the  fragrant  memories  of  a time 
when  doubt  and  disillusionment  had  not  invaded  our  peace. 
How  gracious  and  appealing  those,  pictures  of  bygone  days 
of  English  life  are!  The  familiar  rural  landscape  rises 
before  us  like  a dream ; lights  glimmer  in  the  village 
windows  and  the  whole  place  shines  in  the  frosty  air. 
Echoes  of  the  morning  peal  of  Christmas  bells  hover  over 
the  grav  church  tower  amid  the  leafless  elms.  The  folk 
assemble  in  their  best ; they  respcmd  heartily  at  the  beautiful 
service,  listen  again  to  the  familiar  story,  and  return  to  their 
homes  with  a keen,  fresh  appetite  for  its  festivities. 

Milton’s  “Ode  on  the  Nativity’’  expressed  the  views  and 
feelings  of  multitudes  in  that  spacious  world.  Men  could 
easilv  fall  into  the  mood  of  rapture,  and  fancy  with  the 
poet  that  “time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold.’’ 
But  how  do  we  stand  today?  Shield  and  spear  are  hung 
up  on  the  castle  wall,  but  they  have  given  place  to  deadlier 
weapons  of  destruction.  A war,  unparalleled  in  history, 
has  been  brought  to  a conclusion  ; but  the  consequences  are 
such  as  to  stagger  humanity.  The  whole  world  seems  to 
be  implicated  in  results  which  transcend  human  computa- 
tion. Several  European  States  are  deprived  of  their  heads, 
sunk  in  bankruptcy,  lost  in  their  sense  of  direction  and 
control.  E'ierce  conflicts  rage  over  fair  provinces,  bringing 
every  conceivable  evil  in  their  train.  Those  Eastern  terri- 
tories which  lie  so  near  to  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith 
are  filled  with  carnage  and  misery,  such  as  few  ancient 
battle-fields  could  parallel.  It  is  true  that  Jerusalem  has 
been  brought  under  Western  rule,  and  that  the  Jews  are 
restored  to  their  own  land ; but  it  is  held  precariously,  and 
will  he  till  the  Arabs  settle  down  and  forget  their  native 
hostilitv  to  regular  government.  How  can  we  reconcile  the 
ideal  chanted  in  heavenly  accents  during  two  thousand 
years  \\  ith  the  actu.al  state  of  the  world  ;\s  it  appears  to- 
day  ? 

Th.en  them  is  the  class-war  which  separates  human  beings 
so  widolv.  Terrible  as  war  is,  and  ever  must  be,  it  rather 
resembles  tho.se  devastating  outbreaks  of  nature  and  human 
frenzv  Which  occur  after  long  periods  of  repression;  besides 
which,  we  are  entitled  to  hope  for  better  things  as  the 
result  of  advancing  civilisation,  and  especiallv  as  a conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations,  now 
so  happily  inaugurated.  But  who  can  measure  the  extent 
of  those  passionate  stirrings  which  bring  men  and  women 
into  fierce  competition  for  life’s  necessaries  and  luxuries? 
The  social  struggle  never  ceases ; in  some  respects  it  pre- 
sents sharper  features  and  raises  gloomier  fears  than  ever  it 
did  before.  Is  societv  alwavs  to  he  the  battlefield  upon 
which  people  are  to.  fightiout  their  mutual  claims  and  gi^’e 
effect  to  their  disastrous  prejudices? 

There  are  cvnics  who  gloat  over  this  state  of  things  and 
predict  the  downfall  of  most  of  the  institutions  which  rest 
upon  a foundation  of  transmitted  tradition  and  hope— Cas- 
sandras  whu  bewail  the  spread  of  quickening  thought  in 
social  matters,  deeming  it  inimical  to  sound  and  stable 
prog-css.  This  attitude  promi=es  no  effective  strength  or 
dearn  ••  . of  vision  to  tlms.-  wh/^  are  bearing  ihe  burden  and 
heat  f'f  the  dav  bravrlv  and  wei],  M’;-  ap-  immo\-.a)i|y 
fixed,  in  our  conviction  that  dtis  i-  :dto' ■■'ther  wrong;  the 
turmoil  and  agination  d- ; orni!  I"  omong  ■ ri.  ressive  p-.’oples 
do  but  point  r a crcai''.'''  'yjoeb  out  of  which  taw  elements 
ef  -0''urit\  and  pow-  rfid  f.ircr;  i.;  nssttciaiion  will  emerge, 
r*  -.e.ilin:'  ''UrccS  of  enevgv  onr!  cor.t-.  "uu'  'at  which  will 
a’-ur.dai't: c. 'n;.en-'.a‘:e  m utkimi  f'or  past  dei.'-y  and  lofs, 
W'e  'b.''  p to  -e’-dee  pm  •-■■.iT.t  '■ppr.-rpaa  iii- ' 


with  our  American  friends  in  regard  to  European  affairs. 
This  understanding  has  been  somewhat  clouded  bv  the 
recent  Presidential  election ; but  the  success  of  the 
Tercentenary’  celebrations  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the 
Anglo- .American  .Society,  in  the  promotion  of  friendlv  inter- 
course under  the  highest  auspices  augurs  well  for  the 
future.  “Christmas  comes  but  once  a year.’’  It  is  a re- 
minder to  the  prosperous  that  they  must  take  a keener 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  toiling  and  needv  fellows 
if  they  would  avert  a social  revolution  such  as  other  nations 
have  had  to  face.  Only  they  who  are  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  times  can  fail  to  interpret  the  story  of  Dives  afresh  ; 
or  give  no  clear  answer  to  the  question,  “Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour?’’ Are  we  of  those  who  share  the  paralysing  doubt, s 
tliat  thrown  gloom  ov<‘r  the  joyous  season  of  good  will? 

If  not,  we  should  be  ready  to  welcome  once  - more  the 
coming  of  Christmas,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  charitv  as 
its  noblest  expression.  .Some  of  its  most  picturesque  char- 
acteristics have  faded,  it  is  true,  but  much  of  the  coarserfess 
which  accompanied  them  have  faded  also.  The  period  for 
ever  associated  with  the  name  and  fame  of  Charles  Dickens 
has  passed  away ; it  is  folly  and  false  sentiment  to  try  to 
revive  it.  It  was  good  while  it  lasted.  The  “Christmas 
Caro!’’  is  a kind  of  enjoyable  nightmare.  It  depicts  a 
winter  day  and  a miser;  it  revels  in  the  visions  of  a nature 
w’hich  is  hard  and  unfeeling  until  broken  down  bv  pity  and 
goodwill. 

After  this  Dickens  wrote  “The  Chimes,”  which  is  a 
phillipic  against  the  cant  and  smugness  which  poisoned  so 
much  of  the  life  of  English  society.  He  was  at  one  with 
the  poor  in  their  love  of  special  festivity.  He  would  fea«t 
them  to-day  though  they  should  starve  to-morrow.  With 
us  it  is  different.  Wassailing  is  a tame  affair  compared 
with_  the  riots  of  other  days.  Mumming  and  Morris- 
dancing are  as  old  as  the  Roman  .Saturnalia;  little  wonder 
if  they  take  a more  orderly  form  in  a time  like  this.  So 
die  the  old  pagan  ci^toms;  but  the  Christ-child,  out  in  the 
dark  and  cold  on  Christmas  Eve  guided  bv  the  lighted 
candles  in  the  windows  to  the  shelter  of  hospitable  homes, 
still  gives  poetic  shape  to  the  desire  which  bursts  its  ordi- 
nary bounds  at  Yule-tide.  The  loss,  in  short,  is  on  the 
surface;  the  gain  is  spiritual  and  substantial. 

As  for  us,  we  are  in  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  forms' 
which  our  interest  in  our  neighbours  ought  to  take  during 
the  festive  season  which  is  close  upon  us.  'Our  person;d 
and  family  obligations  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Our 
children  w’ill  plead  for  an  open  way  for  Santa  Claus;  stoclc- 
ings  will  be  duly  hung  and  due  harvest  of  good  things  will 
be  expected.  Little ' fingers  will  we.avc  garlands  and  pro-, 
pare  quaint  surprises  for  the  old  folk  to  match  the  rnarvel.s 
which  the  parcel  post  brings  to  hall  and  fireside.  The 
shops  will  display  their  wonders  before  the  glistening  eves 
of  the  fortunate  little  people  who  never  lack  life’s  neces- 
saries and  often  enjoy  its  luxuries.  But  we  are  thinking 
of  the  hosts  of  youngsters  for  whom  little  or  no  jirovision 
can  be  made  during  the  weeks  set  apart  for  the  satisfaction 
of  needs  which  only  money  can  supply.  Well,  hearts  and 
brains  and  hands  must  all  conspire  to  work  the  marvel  of 
true  philanthropy. 

A day  will  coitie  when  justice  will  ordain  radical  remedies 
for  some  of  the  evils  which  charity  now  seeks  to  cure  by 
spasms  of  effort,  often  wasteful  and  always  incomplete. 
That  day  is  not  yet.  They  who  live  in  hope  of  its  dawning 
are  the  pioneers,  who  clear  its  way  by  well-directed  schemes 
for  blending  the  sacred  passion  that  yearns  over  the  lost 
and  helpless  with  the  active  service  which  alone  can  curtail 
the  mass  of  misery  now  half-hidden  under  forms  of  decent 
struggle  to  keep  a home  together.  \Ve  have  a Christian 
enterprise  of  our  own.  Many  thousands  of  our  readers 
have  committed  themselves  to  its  effective  support.  The 
Children’s  Christmas  Festival,  worthy  as  it  is,  is  onlv  one 
.striking  instance  of  tlie  wide-spread  interest  in  the  younrf 
lives  for  whose  welfare  the  .Sunshine  Guild  works  u'nce.a-S 
ingly  throughout  the  year.  Young  and  old  are  linked  in 
a union  of  hearts  which  extends  to  the  conflne.s  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  It  is  a noble  cause,  and  nobly 
-;i:(iuld  it  be  sustain.’d.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  be.  The 
vision  of  tb.o‘-c  r.adiant  f.aoes  and  jovous  elder  folk  in  the 
Mile  End  Hall  cut.  short  argument.’  No  better  s\Tnbcvl  of 
the  good  cheer  which  still  wells  up  from  tiie  inev’h.austible 
reserves  of  human  sym;.)athy''can  offer  itself  for  rebuke  or 
comfort  ’'y  a busy  gener.ction  than  such  a spectacle  of 
innocent  nurt'n.  Happy  those  who  can  see  in  it  a foretaste 
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Arcrir  animals  turn  white  every  winter. 


London  consumes  about  fourteen  million 
ns  of  coal  vearly. 


. INDUSTRIOUS  FISHERFOLK. 

■ Bretons  are  the  most  brave,  hardy,  and 
I comp'.isiu  lishcrfolk  in  the  world.  In  the 
pro[>cr  season,  for  instance,  G.OOO  men  are 
entjac’od  in  cod-fishing  and  25,000  to  30,000 
in 'sardine  fishing.  In  addition,  much  trade 
I is  done  in  oysters,  shrimps,  tunny,  mack- 
' erel,  and  lobsters,  while  in  some  years  as 
much  as  £200,000  worth  of  seaweed  has 
been  collected,  taken  inland,  and  cither 
spread  on  the  land  as  a fertiliser,  or  dried 
and  burnt  to  produce  soda  and  iodine. 


The  world's  annual  wheat  production  is 
almost  evenlv  divided  between  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres. 

* * * 

A century  .ago  300  species  of  orchids  were  Qp  PRESIDENTS 

k. nown,  and  those  very  imperfectly.  Now 
itie  latest  authority  gives  the  number  of 

l. ieiwn  spr-<ies  as  10,000. 


press 


Postage’  stamps  made  by  the  United 
Stati-s  government  are  li.andled  by  machin- 
erv.  and  do  not  touch  a human  hand  until 
piidv  for  purchase  by  the  consumer, 
the.'c  are  m.ichines  to  moisten  and 
the  stamps. 

w • • 

Chestnuts  are  made  into  bread  by 
ntounmin  peasantry  in  Italy  and 
.\fier  the  nuts  have  been  blanched  they  are 
dri'-d  and  ground.  From  this  flour  a sweet 
t.nd  heavy' cake  is  made.  It  resembles  the 
oaten  mealcttkes  so  popular  in  Scotland. 


I Bv  the  Constitution  of  the  Lmlted 
I .States  no  person  is  eligible  to  the  oflice  of 
1 President  under  the  age  of  ihirty-tive  years, 
i .\n  of  the  presidents  have  been  considerably 
I older  than  that  age.  Only  six  presidents 
were  less  than  fifty  years  old  when  they 
Then  ‘ office — James  Polk  was  forty-ninej 

' b'ranklin  Pierce  was  forty-eight  ; U.  S. 
Grant  was  forty-six;  James  A.  Garfield  was 
fortv-nine  ; Grover  Cleveland  was  forty- 
seven,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  forty- 
two.  Five  were  past  sixty' — John  Adtims 
was  sixt\'-one  ; Andrew  Jackson  was  sixty- 
one  ; Wiiliam  H.  Flairison  was  sixty-eight  ; 
Zachary  Taylor  was  sixty-four,  ;uid  James 
Buchanan  was  sixty-five.  The  new  Presi- 
dent, Warren  G.  Flarding,  is  fifty-five. 


the 
France. 


ANIMAL  VEGETARIANS. 

'I'he  strongest  animal  exists  entirely  on 
vegetable  foc^i.  It  is  the  ferocity  of  the 
l;..a  rather  than  his  strength  that  makes 
him  formidable.  .\n  elephant  is  a match 
(or  several  lions,  and  is  a vegetarian.  The 
animals  with  most  speed  and  endurance — 
the  horse,  the  reindeer,  the  antelope,  and 
others — are  also  vegetarian. 


ST. 


PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

A number  of  large  iron  girders  are 
being  used  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  to 
support  the  much-weakened  centre  arch  of 
t’le  south  transept  while  it  is  under  repair. 
Work  on  the  preservation  of  St.  Paul’s  has 
been  going  on  since  1913.  Recently  several 
large  cracks  and  fissures  have  appeared  in 
the  fabric,  and  the  dome  has  subsided 
slightly.  The  repairs  to  the  south-western 
pier  used  nearly  3,000  feet  of  Portland  stone 
and  over  20  tons  of  cement. 

* • • 

SPROUTED  GRAINS. 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Chinese  have 
recognised  the  worth  of  sprouted  grains 
and  seeds  and  have  used  them  in  many  of 
their  dishes.  Chop  suet,  which  contains 
.''prouts  of  rice  or  beans,  is  a far  better 
•food  than  is  commonly  believed.  The  value 

it  lies  in  the  fact  that  sprouting,  like 
malting,  makes  the  starch  more  digestible. 
Sprouted  grains,  beans  and  peas  afford 
necessary  vitamines  and  are  satisfactory 
substitutes  for  many  of  the  expensive  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

* * * 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  WAITS. 

The  decline  of  the  Waits — those  pic- 
turesque nocturnal  figures  with  lanterns  and 
flutes  and  clarionet' y A carolling  made 

the  Dickensy  Christmas  ring  so  true — 
began  with  the  extension  of  carol-singing 
in  churches.  Organs  supplanted  the  in- 
strumentalists of  the  West  Gallery,  and  we 
are  only  now  beginning  to  discover  that — ■ 
however  primitive  their  music — the  dis- 
.'ippearance  of  these  old  village  orchestras 
was  a calamity.  Their  musical  performances 
nmy  have  been  crude,  says  a well-known 
<loclor  of  music,  but  so  was  the  singing  of 
the  village  choLr.  The  Waits  did  at  least 
keep  the  folk-carol  alive.  Their  decline 
synchronised  with  the  decline  of  the  folk- 
carol.  A noble  attempt  to  )U'cserve  ancient 
carols  was  made  in  those  days  by  Thomas 
Flelmore,  but  the  spirit  of  the  time  was 
against  it,  and  his  collection  soon  gave  way 
before  the  output  of  modern  composition. 


WORLD’5  OLDEST  lOU. 

Where  is  the.  oldest  lOli  known  to 
liistorians?  An  unpaid  note  for  four  shekels 
in  silver,  bearing  dO  per  cent,  annual  in- 
terest for  nearly  4,000  years,  was  found 
recently  among  the  clay  tablets  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Museum.  The 
note  was  given  by  a man  named  Bur-Mama 
to  II  Sinnutum,  in  October,  1962  b.c.,  the 
“year  in  which  King  Rim-Sin  occupied  the 
town  of  Rur-Damigilisha. ’’  A shekel  of 
silver  at  the  time  the  note  was  made  was 
equal  to  about  £20  at  the  present  time. 
This  note,  however,  is  not  nearly  as  old 
as  some  in  the  British  Museum,  which  go 
back  to  2500  b.c.  An  official  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  department  says 
that  there  are  plenty  of  clay  tablets  record- 
ing the  trading  and  loan  transactions  of 
this  ancient  civilisation.  Nearly  all  Baby- 
lonian deals  were  on  tablets,  and  give 
details  of  the  trading  transactions,  though 
they  cannot  strictly  be  described  as 
lOU’S.  The  bills  of  the  Babylonians 
were  presented  in  clay,  and  a glance  at 
the  guide  for  this  department  at  the 
British  Museum  shows  that  some  of  them 
are  more  than  4,000  years  oltL 

<t  * * ' 

MRS.  GLADSTONE’S  CHEQUE. 

Having  failed  to  induce  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  write  for  him,  Mr.  Edward  Bok,  the 
editor  of  a famous  American  journal,  paid 
Mrs.  Gladstone  £3,000  for  some  articles. 
Then  came  an  amusing  episode  which  Mr. 
Bok  relates  in  his  recent  volume  of 
reminiscences.  Some  time  after  he  had 
sent  the  c'neque  to  Mrs.  Gladstone,  he 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  his  wife  must 
have  written  with  a golden  pen,  considering 
the  size  of  the  honorarium.  “But,”  he 
added,  “she  is  so  impressed  with  this  as 
the  first  money  she  has  ever  earned  by  her 
pen  that  she  is  reluctant  to  part  with  the 
cheque.  The  result  is  that  she  has  not 
offered  it  for  deposit,  and  has  decided  to 
frame  it.  Considering  the  condition  of  our 
exchequer,  I have  tried  to  explain  to  her, 
and  so  have  my  son  and  daughter,  that 
if  she  were  to  present  the  cheque  for  pay- 
ment and  allow  it  to  pass  tlu'ough  the  bank, 
the  cheque  would  come  back  to  you,  and 
that  I am  sure  your  company  would  return 
it  to  her  as  a souvenir  of  the  momentous 
occasion.  Our  arguments  are  of  no  avail, 
however,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  an 
assurance  from  you  might  make  the  cheque 
more  useful  than  it  is  at  present  1” 


A HOME  OF  THE  BYRONS. 

Sixteenth  ceiuury  English  coiintrj 
houses  are  becoming  scarce,  and  the  lates 
historic  mansion  “in  the  market”  is  RoyS' 
ton  Hall,  the  home  of  the  ancestors  of  tin 
poet  Byron.  Ro}’-ston,  which  in  1212  w,a.‘ 
held  by  William  F'itzwilliam,  and  in  1301 
was  sold  in  great  part  to  John  de  Byron 
remained  in  the  Byron  family  for  400  years 
Sir  John  Byron  rebuilt  the  hall  about  1585 
The  president  of  the  Manchester  ArchtB' 
ologists’  Society  has  made  an  appeal  ic 
tlie  wealthy  cotton-spinners  at  Olcllinin  for 
fund.^  to  purchase  the  mansioa  with  ihei 
view*  to  making  it  a lecture  hall. 

STORIES  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

Sir  George  Kekewich,  who  was  at  onel 
time  .Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Fiducalion 
and  who  was  member  for  Exeler  from 
1906  to  1910,  lias  some*  good  anecdotes  ir 
his  book,  “The  Education  Departmentj 
and  After.”  On  one  occasion  he  was; 
present  when  King  Edward  (tlien  Prinrd] 
of  Wales)  made  a speech  at  the  openingjl 
ceremony  of  a “large  and  special”  London 
Board  school.  The  speech  co-ntained 
several  references  to  the  excellent  work  of 
Mr.  Diggle,  who  was  tlien  chairman  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  and  had  taken 
the  principal  part  in  welcoming  the  loyql! 
visitor.  “1  noticed,”  writes  .Sir  George, 
“the  exceedingly  complimentary  allusions 
to  Mr.  Diggle  in  the  spceclt,  and  as  1 was 
walking  out  of  the  scliool  by  his  side 
gave  him  a friendly  poke  in  the  ribs  and 
said,  ‘Diggle,  you  rascal,  t believe  you 
wrote  that  speech.’  lie  replied,  ‘I  did! 

* * * 

ALONE  IN  THE  JUNGLE. 

The  natives  are  convinced  that  the 
tropical  forests  of  British  Guiana  are 
haunted  by  spirits,  that  the  great  mountain 
of  Roraima  is  the  abiding  place  of  ghosts, 
and  that  it  magically  veils  itself  from  the 
white  man.  Mrs.  Clementi',  who,  with  her 
husband,  recently  climbed  to  the  summit  of 
Roraima,  encountered  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  savage  fish.  “Taken  as  a 
whole,”  she  says,  “primeval  tropical  forest 
is  a hostile  thing.  To  be  alone  even  for 
a minute  in  the  jungle  is  alarming,  for 
such  is  the  profound  silence  all  around  that 
one-  has  a terrifying  sense  of  being  inirni- 
cally  watched  by  unseen  things.”  Of  the 
forest  noises  one  of  the  most  uncanny  is 
the  howling  of  the  baboons.  “When  they 
are  close  at  hand,  the  whole  air  is  alive 
with  the  din,  so  that  you  cannot  tell  from 
which  direction  it  proceeds.  Every  nerve 
in  your  body  tingles,  and  there  is  a curious 
fascination  in  the  great  volume  of  sound, 
which  used  to  remind  me  dimly  of  the 
boom  of  the  big  bell  of  far-distant  Java.” 
* * * 

A NEW  NELSON  LETTER. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  a hitherto  un- 
published Nelson  letter  was  recently  re- 
produced in  facsimile  in  a Vienna  art 
periodical.  It  is  dated  September  2'3rd, 
1800,  and  addressed  to  “Mr.  Hartz,  banker, 
at  Vienna”  (more  correctly,  Leopold  voiv 
Herz,  a Viennese  merchant).  It  instructs 
him  to  pay  £250  to  the  Viennese  painter, 
Fiiger,  on  delivery  of  three  pictures,  “viz., 
one  full  length  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  one 
full  length  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  one 
quarter  of  a length  of  Lord  Nelson  of  tho 
Nile.”  These  portraits  were  painted  by 
Fiiger  at  Vienna  on  Nelson’s  order  when, 
after  his  great  victory  over  the  French  at 
Malta,  he  was  returning  to  England  with 
the  beautiful  Lady  Hamilton  and  her  hus- 
band, Sir  William  Hamilton,  British 
Minister  at  Naples.  Fuger’s  portrait  of 
Nelson  now  hangs  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  London.  In  the  catalogue  it  is 
described  as  unfinished.  TTie  address  on 
the  letter  and  the  signature  are  written  with 
Nelson’s  left  hand,  as  he  had  lost  his  right 
arm  in  action  three  years  previously. 
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X 

^ REHIDINGS. 


RT^NlDOM 


What  is  the  best  thing  to  take  before 
singing  ? — Breath. 

“You  say  there  are  microbes  in  kisses?” 
the  voung  lady  asked  the  doctor.  “There 
are,”  replied  the  medical  man.  “What 
disease  do  they  bring?”  “Palpitation  of 
the  heart!” 

«■  * » 

“When  I was  coming  home  last  night,” 
said  Miss  Skerry,  “I  saw  a man  skulking 
along  in  the  shadow.  Oh,  how  I ran!” 
“And  couldn’t  you  catch  him?”  inquired 
her  little  brotlifr  innocently. 

* ♦ * 

Irate  diner:  “I’ll  never  have  another 
meal  in  this  restaurant  ! The  meat’s  ’nigh 
and  they’ve  diluted  the  whiskey.”  Clergy- 
man : “.Ahem  ! How  true  it  is  that  the 
flesh  is  strong,  but  the  spirit  is  weak  1” 

* * * 

Minister:  “I  made  seven  hearts  happy 
to-dav.”  Parishioner:  “How  was  that?” 
Minister:  “Married  three  couples.” 

Parishioner:  “That  only  makes  six  hearts.  ” 
Minister:  “Weil,  )Ou  don’t  think  I did  it 
for  nothinc  ?” 

• * * 

Jenkins  : “Scribbler  doesn’t  write  any  of 
those  mother-in-law  jokes  nowadays",  1 
notice.”  Timson  : “No,  not  since  his 

marriage.”  Jenkins  : “W'hv,  I wonder?” 
Timson  : “Says  he  found  out  by  actual  ex- 
perience that  a mother-in-law  is  no  joke.’* 
* * * 

The  teacher  had  written  “92.7”  on  the 
blackboard  and  to  show  the  effect  of  multi- 
plying by  ten  rubbed  out  the  decimal  point. 
She  then  turned  to  the  class  and  said, 
“Now,  where  is  the  decimal  point?”  “On 
the  duster,  miss,”  one  of  the  scholars 
replied  without  hesitation. 

* *•  * 


Reading  that  is  Bad  for  the  Eyes. — 
Volumes  of  smoke. 

* ♦ * 

Unfortunately  Put She:  “I  can’t 

bear  that  fellow  Chatterton.  He  always 
brings  up  such  uninteresting  subjects.” 
He  : “What  was  he  talking  to  you  about?” 
She:  “You.” 

* * * 

Nothing  Doing. — Young  man,  in 
jeweller’s  shop  : “Can  you  take  back  the 
engagement  ring  1 bought  here  to-day?” 
Jeweller:  “Didn’t. it  suit?”  Young  man: 
“I  don’t  know.  I didn’t!” 

* » * 

Hopeful  Prospect. -Kind  old  gent: 
“Well,  Johnny,  do  you  wish  you  were  a 
grown-up  man?”  Johnny:  “You  bet  1 

do.”  “Hut  why?”  “So  people  wouldn’t 
ask  me  such  foolish  questions.” 

* * tr 

Complimentary. — “1  saw  Mrs.  Hookins 
in  the  street  to-dav,”  cried  Mabel  angrily, 
“and  the  horrid  old  snob  refused  to  spi'.'flc 
to  me,  just  because  ^he  was  with  Mr. 
Millions.”  “How  atisurd!”  cried  Julia 

symrpatheticallv.  “Just  as  if  you  were  not 
her  equal  1 VVliy,  she’s  just  a conceited 
idiot  !” 

« * * 

MYSTERY  SOLVED. 

Wife  : “According  to  this  paper,  hot 
water  will  prevent  wrinkles.”  Husband  : 
“So?  Then  how  do  vou  account  for  the 
numerous  wrinkles  1 have?”  “How  do  1 
account  for  them?”  “A'es  ; you  keep  me 
in  hot  water  nearly  all  the  time,  you 
know.  ” 

• * « 

THE  DULL  OLD  DAYS. 

“My'-  friend,”  said  the  industrious  man, 
“when  i was  your  age  I thought  nothing 
of  working  fourteen  hours  a day.”  “Yes,” 
replied  the  complacent  youth,  “in  those 
davs  there  were  no  moving  pictures  and  no 
goif.  What  elsp  was  there  for  you  to  do 
with  your  time?” 

* * » 

KNEW  SOMETHING. 


A London  magistrate  asked  a prisoner 
what  he  had  done  with  some  stolen  moneys. 
"Well,  yer  worship,”  was  the  reply,  “I'd 
a pint  o’  mahogany,  two  doorsteps,  ^me 
Willie  Woodbines,  a London  mystery,  %nd 
a slt''e  o’  spotted  plain,  and  that’s  how  I 
spent  the  br.'iss.”  “I  understand,”  said 
the  magistrate.  “One  month.” 

* • * 

A small  henpecked,  worried-looking  man 
was  undergoing  an  examination  for  life- 
insurance.  “You  don’t  dissipate,  do  you?” 
asked  the  physician,  as  he  made  ready  for 
the  tests.  “Not  a fast  liver,  or  anything 
of  that  sort?”  The  little  man  hesitated 
a moment,  looked  a bit  frightened,  then 
replied,  in  a small  piping  voice:  “I  some- 
times chew  a little  gum.” 

• * • 

Two  young  women  entered  a car  and 
found  only  standing  room.  One  of  them 
whispered  to  her  companion,  “I’m  going 
to  get  a seat  from  one  of  these  rnen.”  She 
looked  down  the  row  of  passengers  and 
selected  a very  sedate  man,  who  bore  the 
general  settled  appearance  of  a married 
man.  She  sailed  up  to  him  and  boldly 
opened  fire.  ‘j^Iy  dear  Mr.  Green,  how 
delighted  I am  to  meet  you  ! You  are 
almost  a stranger.  Will  I accept  your 
seat?  WfjJI,  I do  feel  tired,  1 heartily 
admit.  Thank  you  so  much.”  The  sedate 
gentleman,  a total  stranger,  of  course, 
looked,  listened,  then  quietlv  arose  and 
gave  her  his  seat,  saying  : “Sit  down,  Jane, 
my  girl.  Don’t  often  see  you  out  on  a 
washing-day.  Vou  must  feel  tir.~;l,  1 am 
sure,  llow'^  your  nii'trci^ r"  l h.'  young 

lipr  conf  hut  fiv'-i.-'i  ' 


The  pupils  of  various  schools  in  a 
small  town  were  vaccinated,  and  when  each 
boy  had  been  attended  to  the  doctor  gave 
Hiim  a red  ribbon,  .bearing  the  words  “I 
have  been  vaccinated,”  to, wear  on  his  coat 
sleeve.  One  lad  proceeded  to  adjust  the 
riblxtn  to  his  arm.  “You’re  putting  it  on 
the  wrong  arm,”  said  the  physician.  “No, 
I’m  not,”  said  the  youth.  “You  don’t 
kyow  the  boys  at  our  school.” 

* ♦ * 

PROMINENCE. 

Mrs.  Allbut  is,  a very  large  woman. 
Besides  her  great  number  of  stones,  she 
is  also  possessed  of  unusual  timidity  about 
crossing  streets  where  the  traffic  is  heavy. 
One  day  shg  stopped  a policeman  in  the 
middle  of  the  street.  “Officer,”  she  asked,, 
“could  you  see  me  across  the  street?”  The 
officer  turned  and  regarded  her  closely. 
“Madam,”  he  replied, -‘‘I  could  see  you  for 
the  full  length  of  the  street.” 

* * * I 

AWAITING  DEFINITE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Having  occasion  to  send  off  a com- 
mercial representative  in  a hurry,  a busi- 
ness man  was  obliged  to  employ  the 
service.s  of  ' a seventccn-year-old  youth, 
whom  he  thus  instructed  : “You  will  set 
off  at  eight  a.m.  to-morrow  and  will  arrive 
at  your  destination  shortly  before  nine. 
Have  a cup  of  tea  at  the  railway  station, 

and  then  proceeded  to  interview  Mr.  .S . 

But  remember  to  telegraph  me  at  the  first 
difficulty.”  The  next  morning  he  received 
this  wire  : “There  is  no  milk  at  the  station, 
so  1 am  unable  to  pul  any  in  my  cup  of  tea.  i 

W 1 1 '1  ♦ Til  n I * 1 


IN  OTHER  WORDS. 

“Did  you  say  my  head  was  ‘solid 
ivory’?”  “No,  indeed.  I never  use  such 
language.”  ‘‘What  did  you  say,  then?” 
“I  merely  remarked  that  you  carried  more 
osseus  matter  above  your  shoulders  than 
any  other  man  I had  ever  met.”  “Oh, 
that’s  different.” 

* * * 

A MARVELLOUS  RESEMBLANCE. 

“Jinks,”  said  the  manager  of  the 
office,  “there  will  be  a vacancy  shortly, 
and  I’m  thinking  of  ftominating  ymur  twin 
brother  for  the  job.”  “.My  twin  brother  !” 

exclaimed  Jinks.  “BtU ” “I  mean  the 

one  I saw  .watching  a football  match  the 
other  dav  while  you  were  at  your  aunt’s 
funeral,”  said  the  manager.  “Oh — er — 

yes,”  said  Jinks.  “I — 1 remember  1 I — 
[’ll  go  and  look  for  him  !”  “(.lood  !”  said 
the  manager.  “.And  don’t  come  back  till 
you’ve  found  him.” 

«-  4 4 

HER  QUALIFICATION.” 

Mrs.  .Sutton  advertised  for  a woman 
to  do  gcheraj  housework,  and  in  answer 
a girl  called,  announcing  that  she  had  come 
for  the  position.  “Are  you  a good  cook?” 
asked  Airs.  Sutton.  “No,  indeed,  I don’t 
cook,”  was  the  reply.  “Are  you  a good 
laundress?”  “I  wouldn’t  do  washin’  and 
ironin’  ; it’s  too  hard  on  the  hands.”  “Can 
vou  sweep?”  .as|gf,d  Mrs.  Sutton.  “No,” 
was  the  postitive  answer;  “I’m  not  strong 
enough.”.  “AVclI,”  said  the  lady  of  the 
house,  quite  exasperated,  “may  1 ask  what 
you  can  do?”  “I  dusts,”  came  the  placid 
reply. 

* » * 

PLEASANTLY  VEILED. 

The  following  is  a translation  of  a re- 
jection-slip, used  -by  a Chinese  editor  in 
returning  would-be  contributions  : “We 

have  read  your  manuscript  with  infinite 
delight.  K ver  before  have  we  revelled  in 
such  a masterpiece.  If  we  printed  it  the 
authorities  would  ordain  us  to  take  it  for 
a model,  and  henceforth  never  print  any- 
thing inferior  to  it.  As  it  vyould  be  im- 
possible to  find  its  equal  within  ten 
thousand  years,  we  are  compelled,  though 
shaken  with  sorrow,  to  retir.-n  your  divine 
manuscript,  and  for  doing  so  we  beg  one 
million  pafdons.” 

4 • » 

A FINE  HAND. 

“Do  y;pu  know  anything  about  palm- 
istry, The’ophilus?”  asked  liis  sweetheart. 
“Oh,  not  much,”  he  answered',  with  an  air 
of  modesty.  “Not  a great  deal,  although  I 
had  an  experience  last  night  which  might 
be  considered  a remarkable  example  of  the 
art  you  mention.  I happened  to  glance  at 
the  hand  of  a friend,  and  I immediately 
predicted  he  would  presently  become  the 
possessor  of  a considerable  amount  of 
ntoney'-.  Before  he  left  the  room  he  had  a 
nice  little  sum  handed  to  him.”  “And  you 
foretold  that  from  his  handl”  “Yes;  it 
had  Ace,  King,  Queen,  Jack,  and  the  ten 
in  it.” 

4 4 4 

NOT  FORGOTTEN. 

A smart  young  mdn,  just  starting  on 
a business  career,  invitcfl  a pretty  young 
woman  to  dine  with  him  at  a restaurant 
near  Old  College.  “I  used  to  go  there 
when  1 was  at  this  college,”  he  explained, 
“and  I’ll  show  ymu  something  of  the  atmo- 
sphere we  useci^to  have.”  The  young 
woman  consented  eagerly.  “Ah,”  re- 
marked the  man  as  they  sat  down,  “there’s 
the  fellow  who  used  to  wait  on  m.e. 
Hallo,  Tony!”  Tony  greeted  his  customer 
effusively.  See?”  said  the  man.  “Tony 
remembers  me  from  the  old  days.”  “Sure 
I.  remember  him,  miss,”  agreed  Tony. 
“He  used  to  come  in  here  every  noon  with 

* t >1 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

HumiHty^is  the  first  lesson  we  learn 
from  reflection. 

Nature  has  joys  for  every  season  to  wel- 
come the  passing  years. 

No  one  is  too  young  to  stand  against  that 
which  he  knows  to  be  wrong._ 

Many  a man  who  talks  of  his  lost  oppor- 
tunities never  made  one  to  lose. 

Let  us  make  happy  the  circle  around  us  ; 
be  useful  as  much  as  we  may. 

Let  us  all  remember  that,  valuable  as  is 
the  gift  of  speech,  silence  is  often  more 
valuable. 

Jti  Zeal  to  run,  forgetting  how  to  fly, 
The  Ostrich  gained  the  Earth,  but  lost  the 
Sky. 

To  most  men  experience  is  like  the  stern 
lights  of  a ship  which  illuminate  only  the 
track  which  has  been  passed  over. 

We  can  never  appreciate  how  much  joy 
there  is  in  light  and  sunshine  until  we 
have  been  for  a l*ttle  while  in  the  dark. 

If  only  we  humans  would  live  more 
according  to  our  higher  nature  not  a dull 
place  would  be  possible  on  the  earth. 

I'he  best  provider  is  not  the  man  who 
arovides  lavishly  for  the  moment,  but  he 
who  also  provides  for  old  age  and  a rainy 
day- 

After  our  subtlest  analysis  of  the  mental 
process,  we  must  still  say  that  our  highest 
tlioughts  and  our  best  deeds  are  all  given 
to  us. 

Acknowledgment  of  the  sacredness  of 
life  is  the  crowning  proof  of  a nation’s 
high  moral  sense,  and  of  a strong,  just, 
civil  government. 

lie  is  happy  whose  circumstances  suit 
his  temper  ; but  he  is  more  excellent  who, 
trusting  Providence,  can  suit  his  temper 
to  any  circumstances. 


STATISTICS. 


Throughout  the  world  Methodism  claims 
10,000,000  members  and  30,000,000  ad- 
herents. 

Last  year  coal  mine  falilities  in  this 
country  numbered  only  1,118,  as  compared 
with  1,401,  in  1918. 

Canada’s  harvest  for  1920  includes 

289.498.000  bushels  of  wheat  and 

556.719.000  bushels  of  oats,  compared  with 

193.260.000  and  394,387,000  in  1919. 

,Si  ir.HT  Inckf..'\si;  i\  Lunacy. — Official 
statistics  for  1919  show  a slight  increase 
in  lunacy,  the  number  of  notified  insane 
persons  under  care  in  England  and  Wales 
being  giv'en  as  116,764  on  J.inunary  1st 
last,  or  sixty-one  more  than  the  number 
given  on  Januarv  1st,  1919,  as  compared 
with  decreases  of  3,278,  3,159,  8,188,  and 
9,138  for  each  of  the  years  1915-18  respec- 
tively. 

Foods  ANAt  vsitn. — Of  57,361  samples  of 
milk  analvsed  in  this  country  last  year 
6,374  were  reported  as  not  genuine — a pro- 
portion of  over  11  per  cent,  of  the  samples. 
In  London  the  proportion  has  been  steadily 
declining.  As  to  egg  powders,  says  the 
first  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
“there  is  a tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
give  exaggerated  descriptions  of  these 
articles  for  purposes  of  ’advertisement.” 
Of  the  samples  of  butter  taken  5.8  per  cent, 
were  reported  not  genuine. 

Experiments  on  Animals. — The  total 
number  of*  experiments  on  living  animals 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1919  was 
62,877,  or  14,733  less  than  in  1918.  Some 
7,644  experiments  were  performed  by  eight 
licensees  in  the  course  of  cancer  investiga- 
tions. A large  number  were  performed 
either  on  behalf  of  official  bodies,  or  directly 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 
Twenty-five  licensees  carried  out  nearly 

25.000  experiments  for  the  preparation  and 
testing  and  standardisins  of  drugs. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


A new  source  of  alcohol  for  commercial 
purposes  has  been  found  in  the  mahua  tree, 
which  flourishes  in  India. 

At  present  the  river  Rhine  is  only  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Strasburg,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  a canal  to  facilitate 
navigation  between  that  city  and  Basle. 

Substitute  for  Radium. — It  is  said  by 
American  experts  that  a substitute  for 
radium  can  be  produced  through  a chemical 
process  which  purifies  mesothorium.  Meso- 
thorium  is  a by-product  in  the  manufacture 
of  mantles  for  gas  lamps,-  and  is  found 
in  the  monazite  ore  of  Brazil.  The  radium 
substitute  can  be  used  effectively  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  it  is  claimed. 

Search  for  a New  Drug. — A party  of 
American  scientists  will  explore  about  1,000 
miles  of  the  Amazon  basin  next  year,  in 
search  of  new  drugs  and  narcotics.  Dr. 
Henry  H.  Rusby,  dean  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Pharmacy,  is  to  be  the  leader  of 
tlie  party,  and  one  of  the  members  will  be 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  who  will  study 
fishes  and  reptiles.  Dr.  Rusby  has  already 
made  four  trips  to  South  America.  The  1,000 
mile  tract  along  Eastern  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
is  one.  Dr.  Rusby  says,  from  which  no 
specimens  of  any  kind  have  ever  been  pro- 
cured. 

Ai.aska  Wheat. — Experiments  made  by 
government  stations  in  Alaska  in  raising 
early  ripening  cereals  are  meeting  with 
remarkable  success,  especially  with  wheat. 
In  1918  a distribution  of  seed  grain  was 
made  to  a number  of  farmers  in  tlie  Tanana 
Valley  in  an  effort  to  induce  them  to  begin 
to  raise  grain.  The  results  for  the  first 
year  were  so  encouraging  that  the  experi- 
ment was  repeated  in  1919.  A threshing 
report  received  recently  by  the  department 
shows  that,  in  1919,  twenty-two  farmers 
in  tlie  Tanana  Valley  produced  1,128 
bushels  of  spring  wheat.  The  wheat  is 
very  hard  and  makes  e.xcellent  flour. 

Milk  from  Peanuts. — The  common  pea- 
nut is  the  source  of  a new  substitute  for 
milk  which  so  closely  resembles  its  proto- 
type that  it  turns  sour  and  curdles,  pro- 
duces butter  milk  when  churned  and  mav 
be  made  into  cheese.  The  flavour,  in  which 
Ihe  nut  characteristically  persists,  is^ 
declared  to  be  practically  its  only  point  of 
variance  with  cow’s  milk.  The  new  lacteal 
product  originated  in  the  laboratory  of  an 
American  universitv  whe.re  the  peanut 
kernels  are  converted  into  four  times  their 
volume  of  milk,  varying  from  4 to  8 per 
cent,  in  fat  content  and  from  2.4  to  3.3  ^er 
cent,  in  protein.  The  cost  of  production  is 
said  to  be  considerably  less  than  the 
market  price  of  dairy  milk. 


Importance  of  Beef  .Suet. — With  the 
coming  of  cold  weather  it  is  advisable  to 
eat  more  food  ; and  the  proportion  of  fats 
—animal  or  vegetable — should  be  increased. 
That  there  is  at  present  a shortage  of 
vitamine  bearing  fat  foods,  there  can  be 
no  doubt'.  Great  attention  was  drawn  to 
this  matter  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Government  appointed  Medical  Committee 
Research  which  proved  that  the  deficiency 
lin  the  nation’s  diet  arises  mostly  from 
the  short  and  dear  supplies  of  milk  and 
its  products  as  compared  with  pre-war 
times.  Several  eminent  medical  authorities 
have  recently  pointed  out  that  beef  suet 
seems  to  be  the  only  solution  to  this  im- 
portant dietetic  problem.  The  old-fashioned 
and  well-prepared  suet  pudding  is  strongly 
recommended  by  a leading  medical  journal, 
especially  in  the  feeding  of  young  growing 
people,  and  in  this  regard  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  “Atora”  beef  suet  is  avail- 
able in  plenty*  to  make  economical  and 
nourishing  food  for  the  winter  months. 


KATE  GREEKAWAY’S  WORK. 


Ruckin  a*  a warm  Admirer  and  Critic 
of  the  Gifted  Artist’s  Almanacs. 

“I  have  been  a-maying  with  you  all  day 
— coming  upon  one  beautiful  thing  after 
another  in  my  drawer,  so  long  unopened — 
most  thankfully  to-day  unlocked  again — 
and  sending  balm  and  rose  and  lily  sweet- 
ness all  through  the  old  study.” 

So  did  Ruskin  write  to  Kate  Greenaway 
from  Brantwood,  on  May  Day,  1889, 
praising  her  “exquisite  drawings,”  her 
“backgrounds  grander  than  ever,”  and 
coming  finally  to  “the  Piper,”  Kate  Green- 
away’s illustrations  of  Robert  Browning’s 
“The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.”  It  is  the 
best  book  she  ever  did,  he  tells  her,  “the 
Piper  himself  unsurpassable.”  To  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Kate  Greenaway’s 
work,  and  who  is  not?  such  a letter  and 
such  praise  seem  to  recall  the  atmosphere 
of  it  all  with  peculiar  distinctness,  the  Kate 
Greenaway  of  Marigold  Garden,  of  The 
Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle,  the  Kate  Green- 
away of,  the  Almanacs. 

By  this  time,  of  course,  the  scliool  of 
Kate  Greenaway,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is 
an  established  fact,  long  since  taken  for 
granted  and  gratefully  accepted.  But  in 
the  ’80’s  and  ’90’s  of  last  century,  when  it 
was  still  in  the  making,  a new  book  by 
Kate  Greenawav  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
joys  of  Ihe  literary  and  artistic  world  of 
England,  and  far  beyond  its  borders.  There 
was  something  peculiarly  refreshing  about 
these  books.  They  seemed*  t'o  open  up 
a new  field  of  art,  into  which  the  “general 
public”  literally  poured  with  rejoicing. 

To  those  who  recall  these  times,  or  even 
the  echo  of  them,  a special  interest  attached 
to  the  recent  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  a famous  collection  of  Kate  Greenaway 
Almanacs  had  been  'sold  at  Sotheby’s,  in 
London,  for  a good  round  sum.  For  it 
was  through  her  almanacs,  published,  year 
after  year,  from  1883, to  1895,  and  again  in 
1897,  that  Kate  Greenaway  appealed  to  one 
of  her  largest  publics.  From  the  very  first, 
the  almanacs  obtained  an  enormous 

success,  not  only'  in  England,  but  in 
America,  France  and  Germany,  where  they 
sold  by  the  thousand.  Engraved  and 

printed  in  colours  by  Mr.  Edmund  Evans, 
to  whose  skill  the  excellence  of  the  repro- 
du’Siion  of  so  niiuh  of  Kate  Greenaway’s 
work  was  due,  they  were  inclosed  in  their 
familiar  *paper  envelopes  or  wrappers'  and 
sold  everywhere  for  one  shilling. 

The  almanacs  varied  in  excellence  just  as 
they  varied  in  popularity.  Ruskin, 
however,  usually  so  generous  with 
his  praise,  was  sometimes,  where  the 
almanacs  were  concerned,  a hard  critic. 
At  any  rate,  amongst  his  letters  to  Kale 
Greenaway  is  a characteristic  one  dealing 
with  the  almanac  for  1884. 

Curiously  enough,  the  pictures  for  this 
issue  were  subsequently  thought  of  so 
highly  a»  to  be  exhibited  in  Paris,  but 
Ruskin  had  evidently  no  liking  for 
them.  “I  find,”  he  writes,  “Baxter  (his 
servant)  thinks  the  almanac  beautiful  1 if 
that’s  any  consolation  to  you— but  I divide 
the  figures  of  it  simply  into  the  Hobblers 
and  the  Kickers — see  August,  March,  June, 
and  November  for  the  hobblers  (or 
shamblers)  and  the  rest  for  the  kickers 
with  the  one  variety  of  a Straddler  in  Octo- 
ber.” The  public,  however,  as  a writer  in 
the  “Christian  Science  Monitor”  points 
out,  thought  very  differently,  and  bought 
some  50,000  of  them.  ”3 

The  almanacs  have  always  been  favourite 
subjects  with  collectors.  As  one  authority- 
on  the  matter  puts  it,  there  are  various 
little  conceits  about  them  which  appeal 
specially  to  the  collector,  so  that  complete 
sets  such  as  that  which  changed'  hands  the 
other  day,  have  a considerable  value. 
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I THE  VIOLET  TRAIL 


The 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  “DODO.” 

Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  tells  the  story  of 
his  famous  novel  “Dodo”  in  his  new  book, 
“Our  Famjly  Affairs.” 

“One  morning  at  Cambridge,”  he  says, 
“1  wrote  on  the  top  of  a piece  of  blue  fools- 
cap a word  that  has  stuck  to  me  all  my 
life.  For  a long  time  there  had  been 
wandering  about  in  my  head  the  idea  of 
some  fascinating  sort  of  modern  girl.  . . 

Years  ago  some  adumbration  of  her  had 
occurred  in  the  story  that  Maggie  (Ills 
sister)  and  I wrote  together.  . . . .She 

must  ride,  she  must  dance,  she  must  have 
all  the  nameless  attraction  that  attaches  to 
fl'.ose  who  are  as  prismatic  and  as  hard 
as  crystal,  and,  above  all,  she  must  talk. 

“ There  is  the  plain  presentment  of  the 
idea  that  occupied  m.y  youthful  mind  when 
1 wrote  ‘Dodo’  at  the  top  of  a piece  of 
blue  foolscap.  I wrote  with  the  breathless 
speed  ot  creation  almost  entirely,  if,,  not 
quite,  for  mv  own  private  amusement, 
tlventually  1 got  as  far  as  the  death  of 
Dodo’s  first  husband,  and  that,  as  far  as 
I knew,  was  the  end  of  the  story. 

“ There  Dodo  was  left  ‘dangling  in  the 
air,’  till  ‘Lucas  Malet’s’  advice  was  asked, 
and  her  criticism  was  more  constructive. 
The  book  was  finished  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  critic,  and  launched  on 
the  world  with  a success  that  amazed  the 
young  author,” 

w » « 

QUEER  COMPANY  IN  THE  ABBEY. 

“In  Westminster  Abbey,  the  great 
Valhalla  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  there  is 
room  for  the  remains  of»only  six  more 
famous  people,”  says  Mr.  Hayden  Church, 
writing  in  the  “Strand  Magazine.”  “And 
even  they  must  be  cremated  before  they  can 
be  interred  ! 

“.Ml  the  more  reason,  then,”  continues 
Mr.  Church,  “for  getting  rid  of  sdme  of 
those  to  ‘second  and  third  rate  celebrities’ 
with  which,  as  remarked  by  the  Rev. 
William  .1.  I.oftie,  one  of  the  few  writers 
on  the  .\bbev  who  have  dared  to  tell  the 
truth  about  it,  the  national  fane  is  crowded. 
In  this  supposed  shrine  of  the  ittimortals 
meet  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  great  and 
the  petty  the  noble  and  the  ignoble,  the 
f.imous  and  the  infamous,  much  as  they 
do  in  any  ordinary  graveyard.  .A  motley 
gathering  it  would  make  if  the  ghosts  of 
those  commemorated  in  the  Abbey  should 
assemble  some  night  to  take  stock  of  one 
another ! . . . Wilberforce  might  find 

himself  hustled  aside  by  a pugilist ; Pitt 
might  be  moved  to  denounce  a swindling 
Secretary  of  State ; Wolf  might  be  con- 
fronted by  .a  spy  ; Tq|pnyson  might  find  him- 
self in  Ihe  company  of  a writer  of 
scurrilous  verses. 

"Trut’n  is  always  stranger  thajt  fiction. 
Arnold  Bennett  in  ‘Buried  Alive,’  imagined 
a valet  being  laid  to  rest  in  the  Abbey,  but 
that  was  because  he  was  mistaken  for  his 
nia.ster,  a famous  painter.  A butler  is 
actually  buried  in  the  Abbey  as  a butler, 
and  there  also  we  find  a plumber,  a 
laundress,  and  a poultry-keeper,  as  well  as 
the  prize-fighter  already  mentioned. 

‘‘.\  prize-fighter  might  be  regarded  as 
a national  hero  of  sorts,  but  what  of  a 
plurtiber,  and  an  obscure  plumber  at  that? 
The'  plumber  w’ho  is  buried  in  the  Abbey, 
onn  Philip  Clarke,  is  there  for  no  more 
valid  reason  than  that  he  saw  to  the  drains 
and  mended  pipes  for  Westminster  School. 
Yet  one  looks  in  vain  in  the  Abbey  for  a 
m«’morial  to  that  workman  whose  name 
will  never  die — the  immortal  tinker  who 
gave  us  ‘Pilgrim's  Progress.’  ”• 


The  remarkable  story  of  how  the 
Empress  Eugdnie  found  the  grave  of  her 
son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  who  was  killed 
in  Zululand,  is  related  by  Dr.  Ethel  Smyth 
in  “Blackwood’s  Magazine.” 

“The  spot  where  the  Prince  fell,”  says 
the  writer,  “had  been  marked  by  a cairn 
of  stones,  but  by  the  date  of  the  visit  the 
jungle  had  encroac’ned  so  that  even  the  most 
astute  Zulu  guides,  who  had  been  among 
the  Prince’s  assailants,  could  not  find  it.  . 
The  Prince  had  a passion  for  violet  scent ; 
it  was  the  only  toilet  accessory  of  the  kind 
he  used.  Suddenly  the  Empress  became 
aware  of  a strong  smell  of  violets.  ‘This 
is  the  way,’  she  cried,  and  went  off  on  a 
line  of  lier  own. 

“.Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  accompanied  the 
Empress,  said  she  loro  along  like  a hound 
on  a trail,  stumbling  over  dead  wood  and 
tussocks,  her  face  beaten  by  the  high  grass 
that  parted  and  closed  behind  her,  until, 
with  a loud  cry,  sho  fell  upon  her  knees, 
crying,  'C’est  id!’  . . . And  there, 

hidden  in  almost  impenetrable  brushwood, 
they  found  the  cairn  ! 

‘‘The  Empress  told  me  that  the  first 
whiff  of  perfume  had  been  so  unexpected, 
so  overwhelming,  that  she  thought  she  was 
going  to  faint.  But  it  seemed  to  drag  her 
along  with  it ; she  felt  no  fatigue  and  could 
have  fought  her  way  through  the  jungle 
for  hours.” 

• » • 

THE  RENASCENCE  OF  LEARNING. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  life  to-day 
is  its  earnestness,  its  purposeful  activity, 
says  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  in  the 
“English  Review.” 

“People  are  not  wholly  preoccupied  In 
drinking  and  droning,”  he  writes.  “The 
multitude  is  engaged  in  laboriously  in- 
structing itself  ; it  has  opened  the  gate  to 
a glorious  renascence  in  art  and  learning, 
and  the  flood  is  pouring  through.  In  the 
whole  recorded  history  of  the  land  I doubt 
if  there  has  been  such  a mental  questing 
as  is  now  to  be  observed.  The  Elizabethan 
period  produced  its  blossoms,  and  so  indeed 
did  the  Victorian  era.  Nevertheless  there 
was  never  before  such  an  ardent  search  for 
knowledge,  such  a budding  and  bursting 
into  flower. 

“In  London  there  is  a great  cultural 
renascence.  These  things  really  are  not 
confined  to  Manchester.  The  art  schools, 

I read,  are  crowded.  There  never  was  such 
enthusiasm  for  art.  There  are  waiting 
lists  at  the  schools  everywhere.  British 
science  was  never  in  a healthier  condition 
than  to-day.  The  bias  towards  scientific 
study  was  never  so  pronounced.  The  young 
man  of  1914  did  not  devote  himself  to 
science  as  does  the  young  man  of  1920. 

“.At  the  universities  throughout  the 
country  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  rife.  Study 
is  now  taken  seriously.  The  lectures  are 
attended  en  masse,  so  to  speak.  I hear 
that  there  have  been  queues  of  students 
anxious  to  hear  the  Einstein  discoveries  ex- 
plained clearly.  I trust  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. Isi  the  newer  universities  there 
is  also  overcFowding.  There  is  enthusiasm 
for  research.  The  new  generation  has  new 
interests  and  iT  meets  in  a challenging 
spirit. 

“This  great  renascence  is,  in  large  part, 
attributable  to  the  war.  Young  men 
were  violently  uprooted  and  cast  far  afield. 
People  who  before  1914  knew  little  of  the 
world  have  been  touring  it  in  khaki.  Tliey 
have  rubbed  shoulders  with  other  civilisa- 
tions. They  have  observed  other  people’s 
habits  and  have  come  to  view  the  habits  | 
and  customs  of  their  own  country  with  aj 
calm  and  sober-eyed  detachment.  The  sced- 
of  criticism  sown,  there  has  been  the  usual 
harvest.  In  the  armi)|  too,  it  may  he 
added,  men  were  intrntiuced  to  new  .worlds 
of  thought.” 
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THE  “FISH”  HYDROPHONE. 

For  the  first  time  we  liave  an  account 
of  the  evolution  of  the  “fish’,’  hydrQphone, 
which  was  playing  *an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  in  tlie  war  on  submarines 
when  tile  armistice  brought  the  cqnflict  to 
a close.  Lord  Jellicoe,  in  “'J'he  Crisis  of 
the  Naval  War,”  tells  us  that  during  1917 
“directional”  hydrophones  were  fitted  to 
patrol  craft,  and  “hunting  flotillas”  were 
operating  in  many  areas. 

good  example  of  the  working  of  one 
of  these  flotillas,”  he  says,  “occurred  off 
Dartmouth  in  the  summer  of  1918,  when 
a division  of  motor  launches  fitted  with 
the  Mark  II.  hydrophone,  under  the  general 
guidance  of  a dastroyer,  carried  put  a suc- 
cessful attaclv  on  a German  submarine. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  one  of  the  motor 
launches  dropped  a depth  charge  on  an 
oil  patch,  and  sliortly  afterwards  one  of 
the  hydrophones  picked  up  the  sound  of  tin 
internal  combustion  engine.  A line  of 
depth  charges  was  run  on  the  bearing  in- 
dicated by  the  hydrophone. 

“The  motor  launches  and  the  destroyer 
remained  listening,  until,  at  about  six  p.m., 
a submarine  came  to  the  surface  not  far 
from  Motor  launch  No.  135,  which  fired 
two  rounds  at  tile  submarine  before  the 
latter  submerged.  Other  motor  launches 
closed  in,  and  depth  charges  were  dropped 
by  them  in  close  proximity  to  the  wash  of 
the  submarine.  Oil  came  to  the  surface, 
and  more  depth  cliarges  were  dropped  in 
large  numbers  pn  the  spot  for  the  ensuing 
forty-eight  hours.  Eventually  cbjects  cami' 
to  the  surface,  clearly  indicating  the 
presence  of  a submarine.  Further  charges 
were  dropped,  and  an  obstruction  on  the 
bottom  was  located  by  means  of  a sweep.” 
* * * 

GRANDFATHERS— OLD  AND  NEW. 

“When  I W'as  young,”  writes  Mr. 
Frederick  Langbridge  in  “Sunday  at 
Home,”  “grandfathers  were  very  old.  ,\ 
respectable  grandfather  couldn’t  be  murii 
under  eighty.  His  hair  was  wh.ite  ;is 
snow;  tile  genuine  grandfather  let  his  un- 
assisted han-,  shining  and  abundant,  cover 
his  neck  and  often  overflow  his  shoulders. 
His  cheeks  were  like  winter  apples,  briglu 
with  a clear,  if  shrivelled,  glow  ; his  eves 
were  of  a cheery,  frosty  blue  ; and  he  was 
a little  proud  of  his  ability’  to  read  ihe 
smallest  print  witliout  the  aid  of  glasses. 

“But  his  teeth — they  wore  his  chief  glorv. 
He  scarcely  condescended  to  small  nuts— - 
they  were  the  delight  of  boys — but  give  him 
a little  bag  of  Brazil  nuts  (David  Copper- 
field,  you  remember,  had  to  crack  them  in 
the  door),  and  you  won  his  heart  of 
hearts.  ...  I hope  I shall  not  startle 
any  of  my  readers  by  a question  that  adcs 
itself  in  mv  irrevereat  thought.  Did  grand- 
father really  ever  live?  ....  On  the 
whole,  I am  inclined  to  thinlc  .that  grand- 
father, like  Waverley  and  the  historical 
novel,  was  fiction  founded  on  fact. 

“What  inclines  me  to  this  belief  is  the 
circumstance  that,  in  a certain  ‘sense, 
grandfather  still  exists.  Not  infrequentlv 
I am  introduced  to  well-groomed  men  Of 
the  moment,  with  the  latest  slang,  the 
latest  news,  the  latest  cut  in  knicker- 
bockers, who  answer — perhaps  with  a 
shade  of  reluctance — when  little  people  call 
them  ‘grandpapa.’  They  have  no  more  of 
the  winter  day,  frosty  but  kindly,  than  has 
an  August  noon.  Smart  men  of  the  world 
they  seem  to  be,  harbouring,  possibly,  a 
littie  neighbourly  lumbago,  or  feeling  now 
and  then  a little  touch  of  an  old  fever,  but 
good  as  ever  at  croquet,  just  a little  ‘has- 
beeny’  at  cricket,  going  stronger  than  ever 
at  golf,  lords  still  of  gallant  speech,  and, 
by  the  grace  of  a good  dentist,  of  the  ivorv- 
golden  smile. 

“I  look  nr  lliese  brisk  gentlemen  and  say 
to  myself  : ‘Are  things  what  they  seem  or 
*re  visions  about?’” 


HOME-MADE 

UNDERWEAR 

always  repays  the  time  and  trouble,  but 
to  ensure  the  full  reward  of  their  labour 
ladies  should  use 

WILLIAMSONS 

COSY  COTTONS 

For  Night  Gowns,  White  or  Cream,  wide 
width,  l/9i,  2/6^  yard. 

For  Pyjamas,  Strong*  Double  Warp, 
stylish  stripes,  2/&i-,  2/9J  yard. 

For  Children’s  Wear,  pretty  striped 
designs,  l/6i,  3/llA  yard. 

UNRIVALLED  for  GOOD  WASHING  and  LASTING  WEAR. 

rv  Send  for  Patterns,  post-free* 

CHRISTOPHER  WiLLB^iVISON 

EDGWARE  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.  2. 


NOW  READY ! 


Price  ONE  SHILLING;  Post-free  1/2. 


I>ORA  XMORNE 

(32nd  EDITION). 

The  Great  Novel  by  tbe  Author  of  ‘‘All  in  •' e Wild  March  Morninj,” 
“ Thorns  and  Orange  Blossoms,”  ‘‘Which  Lovea  Him  Best,”  ‘‘ Romance  of 
a Back  Veil,”  “A  Broken  Wedding  Ring,”  ‘‘Hilary’s  Folly,”  ‘‘ Her  Mother’s 
Sin,”  “A  Fatal  Temptation,”  &c. 

DORA  THORNE  is  one  of  the  most  widely-read  stories  ever 
published.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  Famous  Novel  have 
been  published  up  to  date.  Its  production  on  the  Films  also 
has  been  phenomenally  successful. 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  & RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 


WILLIAM  STEVEIfS,  Ltd,,  23-24,  KenHetta  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


A New  Idea  in  Ladies’  Wool  Combinations. 

These  recently  designed 
and  Patented  g.^rments 
are  a distinct  departure 
from  tlie  ordinary  fonn  of 
combinations,  for  in  every 
particular  they  minister  to 
the  health,  warmth,  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  wearer. 
They  have  a double  back, 
reaching  from  neck  to  seat — 
a desirability  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  elderly  people 
and  those  of  delicate  consti- 
tution, for  this  confers  just 
the  degree  of  warmth  con- 
stantly needed.  Made  with 
specialty  wide  legs  and  knees— 
all  tightness  and  pressure  on 
these  parts  are  obviated — 
benefit  which  all  who  are 
prone  to  muscular  rheuma- 
tism and  allied  ailments  will 
at  once  recognise.  The  centre 
of  the  knicker  is  made  from 
special  sanitary  cotton,  thus 
permitting  of  easy  washing, 
and  the  sleeves,  which  are  of 
i length,  reach  well  down 
\ over  the  elbow — warmth  is 
j very  essential  to  that  portion 
j of  the  arm  covered. 

' InWomen’s  and  O.S.  sizes, 
they  can  be  worn  with  just  a 
top  petticoat,  thus  dispens- 
ing, if  desired,  with  divided 
skirts — as  really  they  form  a 
divided  skirt  and  conibina- 
ation  all  in  one.  Fitted  with 
adjusting  buttons  thev  may  be  worn  either  under  or  over  corsets.  We  are 
the  Sole  Patentees  of  these  unequalled  and  superior  Wool  Combinations,  and 
from  no  one  else  may  they  be  procured.  The  most  excellent  Combination 
gaament  a women  who  values  health,  comfort  and  hygidne,  can  wear. 

Most  willingly  do  we  refund  your  purchase  money  if,  after  careful 
examination  you  do  not  deem  them  suitable. 

U101,  Whit£,  £2  5s.  per  pair.  U102,  Natural,  £2  10s.  par  pair. 

RAOSTiFT  FRFF  special  Booklet^  fully  describing  these 
£ £\£i£i.  Combinations,  together  with  other  lines 
in  Underwear,  sent  post  free  on  request.  Please  ask  specially  f«r 
“ Underivear  Baaklet." 

ErSlbJEST  DRAPER  & GO.  LTD., 

Dept.  F.H.,  “Ail  British  Works,”  NORTHAMPTON, 


INDIGESTION 

COMPLETELY  CURED  AFTER 
Six  MONTHS’  INTENSE  AGONY 


PHEPAID  SMALL 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  ienns  fof  advertisements  under  this  heading  in 
the  Family  Herald  or  Family  Herald  Supplement  ate 
Twopence  per  word  fqr  each  paper,  the  minimum  charge 
for  any  advertisement  being  One  Shilling  ana  Sitpence, 
No  display  is  permitted,  and  the  publishers  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  declining  any  advertisement  of 
which  they  do  not  approve. 


20,  Richmond  Road, 

Fallowfiekl,  Manchester. 

‘T  had  gre.at  relief  from  Bisurated  Mag- 
ntsia  when  all  other  rern'edies  failed,  and  am 
glad  to  say  1 am  completely  cured  after 
suffering  intense  agony  for  over  six  months, 
1 have  Bisurated  Magnesia  to  thank  for  my 
present  good  healtli.  and  I shall  never  fail  to 
recommend  it  to  others.  , .” 

(Signed)  W.  Saynor, 

If  YOU  suffer  from  any  form  of  dige.stive 
trouble,  here  is  pour  chance.  You  have  above 
til'  definite  statement  ot  a person  who  suffered, 
and  v.'lio  testifies  to  a complete  cure,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  Bisurated  Magnesia  should 
not  prove  quite  as  efficacious  in  your  own  case. 


The  next  time  you  get  an  attack  of  stomach 
pain  just  take  half-a-teaspoonful  of  Bisurated 
IVtagnesia  with  a sip  of  water  and  see  how 
quickly  the  pain  goes.  Within  five  mimites 
all  trace  of  discomfort  will  have  gone  and 
you  will  be  feeling  happy  and  comfortable, 
Bisurated  Magnesia  almost  always  succeeds 
because  it  neutralises  the  acid  whir',,  causes 
the  trouble.  It  prevents  all  possibility  of 
ufiKid-fermeiitation  and  so  ensures  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  remaining  sweet  and  bland 
throughout  the  whole  process  of  digestion. 
You  can  get  Bisurated  Magnesia  from  any 
chemist  at  1/3  and  2/d  for  the  tablet  ionn, 
or  3/-  for  the  powder;  when  purchasing, 
be  snre  to  look  for  the  name  BhsMAt.i 
LIMITED  on  the  package  as  tliis  ensures 
your  getting  tbe  kind  that  does  you  gciod. 


Bisurated  Magnesia 

INDIGESTION,  DY.SPEPSIA,  HEARTBURN, 
GASTRITIS,  FLATULENCE,  WIND,  Etc. 


ARE  YOU  FOMD  OF  A REALLY  GOOD  8I0HY  ? 

Then  you  should  buy  this  week’s  FAMILY  HERALD  SUPPLEMENT, 
and  you  will  eagerly  look  forward  to  it  every  week.  Each  issue  contains 
A Long  Compi.bte  Copyright  Novel  by  a popular  Author.  Pabl'shcJ 
every  TUESDAY,  price  2d.,  of  all  Newsagents  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


Kill  Nits,  &c>,  in  tbs  hair  instantly  by 
ttsing  Moon's  Qreasless  “Kitza.”  Perfectly 
harmless  and  clean.  2/6  post  free.  H.  Moon, 
20,  Leighton  Street,  Leeds. 

Grainpism  Hand  Made  Homespuns.- 

These  beautiful  Tweeds  for  I.adies  and  Gentlemen’s 
Wear  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Kiubuck 
Spinning  Coy.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  B,  Kinbuek,  Perthshire. 
Patterns  for  any  length  sent  on  application. 

“TwiSfit”  Corsets,  elegant  and  easy.  Of 
.all  drapers  and^ladies’  outfitters.  Popular  prices. 
Spiral  steels.  Write  for  Illustrated  booklet. 
Charles  Leethem  & Co.,  60,  Arundel  Factory, 
Portsmouth.,,  ■" 

Abdominal  Support. — For  any  abdominal 
weakness  after  operations,  &c.,  our  Abdome  Belted 
Corsets  alford  perfect  support.  Certain  relief. — 
Write  for  List  No.  5,  R.  Scales  & Co.,  Coiset 
Manufacturers,  Newark-on-'Trent. 


Wallpapers. — Latest  designs,  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  our  NEW  SEASON’S  BOOK,  just  issued, 
post  free.— MORRIS’S,  VICAR  L.ANE,  i-EEDS. 

They  Never  Fail  to  Keep  'You  Dry.  If 

you  write  to-day  for  the  ‘‘Beacon  Booklet”  you  are 
on  the  way  to  weather  comfort.  It  shows  many 
ddferent  styles  in  Beacon  Oilskins,  and  it  will  show 
you  illie  coat  that  you  want.  Children’s  coats, 
23s.  6d.  upwards,  men’s,  2Ss. ; ladies’  smart  disk  ns, 
38s.  6d.;  long  leggings,  6s. ; sou’-westers,  3s. 
They  always  keep  out  the  wet.  Send  p.c.  to-day 
tor  our  free  Booklet  of  ‘‘Weather  Comfort,”  des- 
cribing money-back  guarantee. — Send  now — before 
you  forget — to  Barbour’s,  Ltd.,  82  Beacon  Buildings, 
South  Shields. 

Knit  your  own  Jumpers  and  Sports 
Coats.  Best  F'lufiing  Wool,  13/11  per  lb.  Postage 
Paid.  Sliade  Card  on  application — Barrand  (Dept.  2), 
Carlisle  Road,  Bradford. 
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Christmas  Fare  Prospects; 

Plum  pudding  is  a symbolic  dish.  It  is 
composed  of  “sugar  and  spice  and  all 
things  nice,”  which  arc  intended  to  call 
to  mind  the  offerings  made  by  the  Magi 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Saviour’s  birth,  and 
to  leach  the  lesson  of  giving  of  one’s  best 
to  the  poor  and  the  weak. 

In  days  gone  by  the  Christmas  pudding 
was  always  made  weeks,  and  even  months, 
before  the  festival  itself,  for  it  was  well 
understood  by  far-seeing  housekeepers  of  a 
generation  ago  that  a properly-blended 
pudding  became  more  mellow  of  flavoi/r 
by  judicious  keeping  in  a dry,  cool  place. 

Then  and  Now. 

Perhaps  in  these  times  we  regard  it  with 
rather  loss  respect,  and  even  go  out  and 
buy  it  ready-made  at  the  confectioner’s.  And 
those  who  purpose  to  take  this  course  for 
the  approaching  season  of  goodwdll  may 
be  interested  to  learn  that  the  present  price 
of  puddings  to  be  sent  to  friends  abroad 
average  about  half  a crown  a pound. 

Now,  the  home-made  pudding  will  cost 
more  than  before  the  war,  but  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  much  more  readily  obtain- 
able than  they  were  two  to  four  years  ago. 
No  longer  is  the  suet  removed  froin  the 
hind  quarters  of  beef  as  it  hangs  up  in  the 
butcher’s  shop,  and  an  order  for  a pound 
or  two  of  it  next  week  will  be  politely 
accepted. 

Indeed,  you  may  request  that  it  shall 
come  from  a home-killed  o.x,  but  it  may 
then  cost  2s.  4d.  a pound,  but  in  any  case 
the  order  now  placed  will  receive  fuller 
attention  thar\Jt  will  do  on  the  eve  of  the 
festival,  when  demands  are  pouring  in. 

Fine  Quality  Fruit. 

Very  attractive  indeed  is  the  appearance 
of  this  season’s  fruit.  The  raisins  have 
just  that  smooth  and  satiny  lustre  that 
suggests  fine  flavour,  and  are  in  good 
supply.  The  supplies  of  sultanas  do  not 
seem  as  large  as  those  of  other  fruits. 
Recalling  the  makeshifts  as  to  candied  peel 
to  which  the  housekeeper  in  the  war  years 
had  to  resort,  the  displays  of  citron,  orange 
and  lemon  peel  compel  the  shopper  to  gaze 
in  amazement. 

But,  alas  ! those  who  remember  how  the 
peel  used  to  retail  at  6.jd.  or  T^d.  a pound, 
while  the  chron  was  rather  more  extrava- 
ant  at  9d.  to  Is.,  note  that  the  ruling 
price  for  the  mixture  of  the  three  is  2s.  6d. 
per  pound.  The  proportion  of  the  citron, 
too.  wilt  be  less  than  the  peel.  English 
looking  brandy  or  rum  will  not  be  less  than 
I2s.  6d.  a bottle,  and  the  glass  or  tw’o 
iesirable  adds  its  quota  to  the  total  cost. 

.\ltnonds,  spices,  and,  of  course,  the 
iugar,  are  dearer,  but  they  are  all  avail- 
ibie. 

.\  Buver’s  Views. 

Summing  up  the  prosfiects  for  Christmas, 
i buyer  states: — “Dried  fruits  will  be  in 
ibundance  and  of  best  quality,  but  at  rather 
ligh  prices.  The  quality  will  be  superior 
» what  it  has  been  for  some  years,  the 
jroducers  having  reverted  to  grading. 

“There  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  candied 
«el.  Figs  are  coming  in  pre-war  form, 
lulled  and  in  layers.  The  present  price  is 
ibout  2s.  6d.  for  pulled  and  Is.  lOd.  per 
)Ound  for  the  finest  layer  figs.  Almonds 
ire  on  sale,  finest  Jordan  being  4s.  and 
Is.  6d.  per  pound. 

“There  are  beautiful  cluster  muscatels 
hat  will  form  quite  a feature  in  Christmas 
hop  displays  at  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  pound.” 

Deakiii  of  Basins. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  difficulty 
hat  will  confront  the  housekeeper  will  be 


What  the  Pium  Pudding  will  Cost.  Shortage  ol 
Turkeys,  but  plenty  of  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England, 

that  of  the  basins  or  moulds  for  her 
puddings. 

Every  one’s  china  cupboard  has  become 
more  or  less  depleted  in  these  times,  and 
pudding  basins  seem  particularly  liable  to 
.accidents.  When  three  of  useful  sizes 
could  be  bought  for  7id.  breakages  were 
not  very  seriously  considered. 

But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the 
present  time  the  country  is  faced  with  a 
“famine”  in  pudding  basins,  and  if  you 
go  out  into  the  circles  concerned  with  the 
production  of  domestic  crockery  there  are, 
says  a rfecemt  writer,  tales  to  be  heard  of 
great  purveyors  of  Christmas  puddings  who 
find  themselves  “rationed”  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  10  per  cent,  of  their  requisi- 
tions for  these  receptacles. 

High  Price  ok  Turkeys. 

With  regard  to  turkeys  it  would  appear 
that  the  Christmas  market  will  not  be  over- 
stocked this  year.  It  is  said  that  breeders 
in  France  will  not  be  able  to  send  over  a 
tithe  of  normal  ciuantities,  while  the 
.Australian  and  South  African  contributions 
of  turkeys  to  our  Yuletide  fare  .will  be  less 
than  usual. 

Reports  from  Norfolk  and  other  centres 
are  fairly  good,  but  the  purchasers  are  said 
to  be  very  shy  about  prices.  Irish  breeders 
are  showing  a very  independent  spirit, 
although  many  of  ithem  are  seeking  orders 
on  English  markets. 

To  so  many  the  absente  of  turkey  from 
the  Christmas  dinner  means  that  it  does 
not  seem  like  Christmas  at  all.  Lamb 
appeared  to  be  of  that  opinion  when  writ- 
ing to  a friend  in  1815  to  the  effect  that 
he  (the  friend)  could  not  keep  the  festive 
season  because  “You  have  no  turkeys  ; you 
w'ould  not  disgrace  the  festival  by  offering 
up  a withered  Chinese  bantam  instead  of 
rile  savoury  grand  Norfolcian.” 

One  of  the  leading  London  dealers  says 
it  is  unlikely  that  this  year’s  turkeys  will 
be  less  than  3s.  and  geese  2s.  3d.  per  lb., 
but  these  prices  are,  of  course,  only 
approximate.  Last  year  the  average  whole- 
sale price  was  2s.  3d.  and  the  retail  2s.  8d. 

Plenty  of  Beef. 

Turning  to  “the  roast  beef  of  Old  Eng- 
land,” it  is  said  that  there  will  be  an  abun- 
dance of  best  varieties  round  about  Christ- 
mas time,  but  the  prices  will  be  higher 
than  at  present. 

The  Argentine  companies  have  made 
arrangements  for  special  shows  of  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork,  and  the  markets  will 
have  a closer  resemblance  to  the  old-time 
Christmas  shows  than  for  some  years.  “If 
the  wage  and  price  question  could  only  be 
stabilised,”  remarked  the  head  of  one  of  the 
biggest  Sinithfield  firms  last  week,  “we 
should  soon  be  ‘back  to  1914.’  ” 

There  will  be  imported  hams  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  2s.  9d.  per  lb.,  what  are 
knou  n as  long  cuts  and  short  cuts.  English 
and  York  hams  will  be  about  4s.  3d.  per  lb. 

Dessert. 

The  enjoyment  of  many  varieties  of 
dessert  will  be  one  of  the  pleasantest 
features  of  this  year’s  Yuletide  festivities. 

Although  there  are  on  the  market  plenty 
of  cheap  apples,  the  Cox’s  orange  pippin 
maintains  its  supremacy  not  only  in  quality 
but  in  price.  The  choicest  varieties  of 
this  fruit,  however,  are  very  dear. 

There  appears  to  be  adequate  supplies 
of  bananas,  oranges,  almonds,  and  mus- 
catels, whilst  Tunis  dates — the  greatest 
delicacy  of  the  .Sahara  Desert — are  cheap 
and  in  abundance. 


^I\risfjiras  ^ 

Haw  (he  Populer  Brazil  is  grown  and  (<> 
gathered  in  the  Depths  of  the  Jungle.  ^ 

Tlio  most  popular  of  all  nuts — the  Brazil 
— promises  to  be  on  llic  Christmas  market 
ill  appreciable  supfily  to  help  to  make  up  for 
this  year’s  poor  yield  of  English  nuts. 

Apart  from  being  the  most  valuable  of 
all  nuts,  the  Brazil  is  one  around  which 
much  romance  might  be  written.  Only  the 
adventurous  can  gather  the  fruit.  Nuts, 
like  rubber,  in  Brazil  grow  wild,  and  the- 
extent  of  the  crop  i ach  year  is  gaugf'rl  by 
the  intrepidity  of  the  gath(>rcrs.  S<i  dense 
is  the  jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  where  the  nuts  grow,  that 
the  harvesters  are  compelled  to  cut  their 
way  to  the  trees  with  sharp  knives.  \'ci  y 
little  light  penetrates  the  thick  under- 
growth, and  all  tlie  dangers  of  the  jungle 
are  ever  present. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazon 
are  the  Madeira,  the  Soleinocs,  and  the 
Jary,  on  the  banks  of  which  most  of  the 
nuts  are  gathered.  The  season  is  regulated 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  rivers.  What 
in  the  wet  season  is  a turbulent,  ru.sliing 
river  becomes  in  the  season  a mere  bed 
with  perhaps  a little  trickle  of  water  here 
and  there,  and,  in  consequence,^  it  is  in 
such  times  impossible  to  tran.sport  the  crop. 
When  prices  are  high  the  gatherers  arc  en- 
couraged to  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  vast  unknown  regions  of  the 
Amazon,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
.rence  for  them  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 

Brazil  nuts  grow  on  the  trees  in  large 
round  pods,  which  contain  the  kernels, 
closely  adhering  like  the  sections  of  an 
orange.  The  pods  when  ripe  fall  to  the 
ground.  As  they  weigh  about  five  pounds, 
monkeys  and  other  denizens  of  the  jungle 
are  instinctively  careful  to  avoid  a blow 
on  the  head.  A pod  of  Brazil  nuts  falling 
from  a height  of  80  feet  or  100  feet  will 
stun  or  even  kill  a man.  Those  who  collect 
the  nuts  wear  special  protectors  for  the 
head  and  shoulders.  Harvesters  must  not 
waste  time,  because  if  they  do  not  come 
along  soon  after  the  ripe  fruit  has  fallen 
they  find  the  bare  pod,  the  nuts  having  been 
consumed  by  animals,  whose  skill  in  break- 
ing open  the  thick  covering  is  marvellous. 

From  the  magnificent  Brazil  to  the 
humble  “crack”  nut  is  a far  cry.  Tlie 
scene  is  transferred  to  Spain,  Sicily,  and 
the  Levant.  All  of  these  nuts  are  gener- 
ally known  to  the  public  as  “Barcelonas,” 
but  this  description  is  true  only  in  part. 
There  are  nuts  from  Barcelona,  whilst 
others  grow  in  the  Asturias,  and  are 
shipped  from  Gigon,  in  Spain.  Sicilian 
filberts  from  Catania  and  Messina  are  very 
popular.  Nuts  of  similar  type  from 
Smyrna  have  just  arrived  in  England. 

Monkey  nuts,  otherwise  known  as  ground 
or  pea-nuts,  grow  freely  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries,  those  consumed  in 
England  being  derived  from  China,  Spain, 
or  Virginia  in  the  United  States.  Some 
years  ago  they  came  mostly  from  Rufisque 
in  North  Africa,  but  being  sma.ll  and  un- 
attractive, they  were  replaced  by  those  of 
the  other  countries  named.  'I  he  cansump- 
tion  of  pea-nuts  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  roasting 
as  in  America.  It  took  a long  time  to  per- 
suade the  British  public  to  believe  tliat 
roasted  pea-nuts  are  highly  delectable. 

France  provides  the  bulk  of  the  chestnuts 
used  in  the  British  Isles,  but  there  are  also 
important  consignments  from  Huelva  in 
Spain,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  finest  chest 
nuts  in  the  .world  are  those  of  Avellino, 
near  Naples.  Italy  produces  about  600,000 
tons  of  chestnu’ts  annually.  After  Ibe 
Brazil,  the  most  po[iular  nut  is  the  walnut. 
Apart  from  the  few  grown  in  England, 
these  come  from  r'lance,  luid 


J HOME-MADE  CHRISTMAS  CHEER.  | 

Some  Seasonable  Recipes  for  Puddings,  Cakes,  and  other  Yuletide  Fare.  S 


Supposed  Fagan  cr:°in 
pepular  of  all  Chr 


Dair.tios, 


I'l  ; ;j  I’lJDDI.'.-  . 

'.  . . .-  ■ pound  '.ucli  of  currants', 

t . ^ , ..’id  I hopped  iuet,  UNO 

. , "-  ■ dl  -s  raisin.-,  one-half  pound 

, l-  d ’aoJiiil  oran.i,’  peel,  one  cup- 

■ ■.  br’-ad  : rumbs,  onc-half  cupful  of 
’’  . . <’nc-  laiji'-'  apple  (diopped),  one  tea- 

- . -ul  cai  h of  powd'.’rc-d  nulmejj,  linger, 

:■  iv.jii,  baking  -oda  and  .'-ah,  the  grated 
; ...  and  straiiK'd  juice  of  two  lemons, 

. h alf  cupful  of  chopix'd  nut  meals,  four 
■ i-|  . all'll  egr;',  and  one  cupful  of  milk. 

M \ ihorou^hlv,  rlivide  into  well-greased 
II,'  ulds,  cov’-r  willi  greased  paper,  and 
steam  steadily  for  eight  hours.  Turn  out 
and  serve  with  any  sweet  sauce. 

Fruit, iRi.c.v  I’lu.m  Pudding. 

Mi.'c  together  one  pound  each  of  bread 
r unibs,  seedless  raisins,  seeded  raisins, 

( iirrants,  and  chopped  nut  meats,  three- 
fourths  of  a pound  of  sugar,  one-half  pound 
< '•  shredded  candied  citron  peel,  six  beaten 
r .ggs,  the  grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of 
one  I'-inon,  and  one-half  cupful  of  butter 
in:;lled.  Mix  well,  divide  into  greased 
moulds,  filling  them  quite  full,  cover  with 
si'.ilded  and  floured  cloths,  tie  securely  and 
plunge  the  puddings  into  a pan  of  fast 
boiling  water.  Boil  steadily  for  si.x  hours. 
If  water  boils  away,  more  boiling  water 
must  be  added.  Drain  well,  and  allow  to 
become  cold.  Re-boil  for  several  hours 
before  using.  Serve  with  hot  milk. 

S.tucE  FOR  Plum  Pudding. 

Cream  three  tablespoonfuls  each  of 
butter  and  sugar  or  honey  in  the  upper 
jian  of  a double  boiler,  add  three  yolks  of 
eggs,  one  at  a time,  and  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  cream,  and  cook  until  thick.  Add 
the  grated  rind  of  one  orange,  one-fourth 
cupful  of  strained  orange  juice  and  the 
V hites  of  eggs  beaten  to  a stiff  froth.  Or, 
ri'iam  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  with 
cTK'-half  cupful  of  sugar  or  corn  syrup  and 
a piiK'h  <if  salt,  ^and  add  one  cupful  of 
bulling  w.it’  i'.  Now  add  one  tabiespoonful 
of  ciirnllour  moistenedi  with  one-fourth 
cupful  of  cold  water,  add  to  the  sauce, 
hring  lo  boiling  |>oint,  and  flavour  with 
ji.-Ilv.  jam,  or  fruit  juice. 

.STU!'i  r\(>  l ou  Roast  Fresh  H.\m. 

Required  ; ! wo  cups  cracker  crumbs, 
one  and  a half  tcaspoonfuls  of  salt,  half  a 
I'tiisixtonfiil  of  ])tj)pcr,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
sage  or  poultry  seasoning,  and  one  and  a 
half  cups  of  .scalded  milk.  Put  ingredients 
in  largo  howl  and  stir  lightly  wilh  a fork, 
being  careful  not  lo  press  the  mass.  Put 
as  much  as  possible  into  the  ham  and  bake 
remainder  in  timbale  moulds.  These  may 
be  usc,d  as  jiart  of  tlie  garnish  for  the  ham. 
Roast  Duck  wiiii  .Ari'i.e-Raisin  Stuffing. 

Required  : Oni'  duck,  one  cup  of  soft 
bread  crumbs,  one  cup  of  chopped  apples, 
one  cup  of  raisins  feut  in  small  pieces,  or 
■seedless),  one  tablespoonful  of  minced 
onion,  one  leaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea- 
.spoonPui  of  pepper,  two  lablespoonfuls  of 
melted  butter,  and  two  slices  of  fat  salt 
pork.  Dress  and  clean  the  duck.  Mix  all 
the  ingredients  for  the  stufting,  moisten 
with  hot  water,  and  place  in  the  duck. 
Place  on  a rack  in  roasting  pan  with  slices 
of  pork  on  the  breast.  Dredge  duck  and 
bottom  of  pan  with  flour,  and  place  in  a 
hot  oven.  When  it  has  birowned,  add  a 
cup  of  hot  water  and  baste  every  fifteen 
minutes.  It  will  take  about  two  hours  for 
it  to  bake.  During  the  last  fifteen  minutes 
of  roasting  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper. 
When  done,  remove  duck  to  hot  ciish,  and 
l^paro  Orange  Brown  Sauce., 


Orange  Brow.n  Sauce. 

To  lht‘.  brown  liquid  remaining  in  the 
roasling-ipaii,  add  one  cup  of  orange  juice 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  grated  orange  rind. 
Prepare  a thickening  of  flour  mixed  until 
smooth  with  cold  water.  Bring  liquid  in 
pan  lo  boiling  point,  add  tlic  thickening 
until  of  the  right  consistency,  boil  for  one 
minute,  and  strain  into  a hot  gravy  bowl, 

• Apple  Shoricake. 

To  make  apple  shortcake,  pare,  core, 
and  cut  eight  sour  apples  into  eighths. 
Put  them  ill  a baking  dish  with  half  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  a tabiespoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  and  a tabiespoonful  of  butter. 
Sprinkle  with  nutmeg.  Bake,  covered, 
until  tender.  W'hen  cold,  spread  between 
layers  of  rich  biscuit  shortcake.  Serve  with 
cold  boiled  custard. 

Decorated  Cakes. 

Required  : One  cup  of  sugar,  one  and  a 
third  cups  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
two-thirds  cup  of  scalded  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla,  Jwo  egg  whites.  Sift 
sugar,  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt  to- 
gether four  times.  Gradually  add  milk, 
add  vanilla,  and  fold  in  egg  whites  beaten 
stiff.  Bake  in  small  muffin  tins  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Remove  from  tins,  cover 
w’ith  mocha  frosting,  and  decorate  with 
baskets  of  flowers,  using  paper  pastry 
tubes. 

Orange  .Dumpling. 

Few  people  think  of  making,  an  orange 
dumpling,  but  thej  are  delicious.  Make  iv 
suet  paste  with  tw'o  cupfuls  of  flour,  one 
cupful  of  suet,  a little  sugar,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder,  and  water  to 
moisten.  Roll  out  and  line  basin.  Peel 
and  cut  three  oranges  into  small  pieces, 
and  remove  all  pips.  Grate  the  rind,  and 
add  to  fruit,  also  sugar  to  taste.  Cover 
with  paste,  and  steam  for  two  hours. 
CARAMEL-.^LMOND  ICE  CrEAM. 

Required  : Half  a cup  of  flour,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one-eighth  leaspoonful  of  salt, 
two  cups  of  milk,  one  and  a half  cups  of 
caramel  flavouring,  two  eggs,  beaten,  two 
cups  of  cream,  and  one  cup  of  ground 
almonds.  Mix  the  flour,  sugar,  and  salt, 
add  hot  milk  and  caramel  flavouring,  and 
cook  in  double  boiler  twenty  minutes, 
stirring  frequently.  Add  to  bcati'ii  eggs, 
return  to  double  boiler,  and  cook  three 
minutes,  stirring  coiLstantly.  Cool,  add 
cream  and  nuts,  and  freeze.  'J'he  caramel 
flavouring  is  prepared  by  melting  one  and 
one-half  cups  of  sugar  in  the  frying  pan, 
and  when  it  is  brown  adding  one  andi  one- 
half  cups  of  boiling  water.  Boil  for  fifteen 
minutes. 

A Deliciou.s  Dessert. 

Prune  whip  is  easiest  lo  prepare,  and 
it  is  delicious  as  a dessert.  To  make  it, 
beat  the  whites  of  eggs  stiff,  and  sweeten 
with  a lables[X)onful  of  sugar  to  each 
white.  Then  fold  in  as'  much  prune  pulp, 
rubbed  through  a sieve,  as  the  eggs  will 
absorb,  with  soinc  of  tlie  .juice.  Pile,  'ii 
lortg-stemmed  dessert  glasses,  and  serve 
uncooked,  and  cool.  If  wine  is  used, -this 
can  be  flavoured  with  sherry. 

Chocolate  Pie. 

Bake,  undercrust  first;  one  and  one-half 
cupfuls  of  water,  heat  with  a piece  of 
butter,  one  large  cupful  sugar,  two  lable- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
cocoa;  beat  all  together,  add  yolks  of  two 
TSSs>  cook  until  it  thickens.  Frost 

with  th§  whites  of  eggs.. 


In  the  old-lashioued  houses  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  Trinity  the  mince  meat  was 
solemnlv  carried  round  in  its  jar,  so  that 
everybody  might  stir  it,  from  the  head  of 
the  house  down  to  the  youngest  member 
of  the  household,  that  each  might  have 
a share  in  the  good  luck  of  the  next  year. 

The  minced  or  “shred  pie”  was  ser\cd 
at  Sa.xon  feasts  in  pre-Norman  da_\s,  and  ; 
laboured  under  a sus[)icion  of  paganism. 
Surviving  the  vicissitudes  of'  oenturies,  it' 
became  at  last  involved  in  the  disputes, 
political  and  religious,  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  was  a serious  matter  of  ecclesi- 
astical debate  whether  clergymen  should 
eat  mince  pie  on  account  of  its  supposed 
pagan  origin. 

Minced  mutton  and  shreds  from  the 
many  sheep  killed  at  Christmas  made  the 
pies.  The  crust  was  called  a “coffin”  in 
old  recipes,  a word  (spelled  “coffyn”  usu- 
ally) of  more  general  use  then  than  now. 

The  coffin  which  held  the  mutton  shreds 
was  shaped  as  a manger.  'Phis  conimem 
orated  the  manger  cradle  of  the  Saviour. 
The  meat  was  well  spiced  in  memory  of  . 
the  frankincense  and  other  spices  brought  j 
by  the  Wise  Men.  It  was  essential  to  eat 
mince  pies  also  at  Epiphany,  the  time  of 
the  coming  of  the  Magi. 

Nowadays  meat  (except  suet)  has  almost 
disappeared  from  mince  pies.  Nevertht- 
less,  chopped,  cooked  beef  or  pork  or 
tongue  are  often  recommended'.  The  spices 
now  put  in  were  unknown  in  the  early  days. 

Apples  are  always  present  in  mince' meat, 
and  have  espebial  significance  for  wealth  ' 
and  health ; also  they  are  a sign  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Three  Kings,  and  by  no  means 
to  be  refused.  The  luck  of  the,  mince  pie 
still  clings  to  it;  to  refuse  it  means  ill  luck 
for  a year. 

The  succulertt  mince-pie  will,  of  course, 
be  a feature  of  the  coming'  celebrations. 

Mince  Meat  for  Pies. 

Chop  one  pound  of  beef  suet,  add  one 
pound  each  of  currants,  seedless  and  seeded 
raisins,  one  pound  each  of  chopped  apples 
and  brovyn  sugar,  a little  salt,  small  cupful 
of  chopped  nut  meats,  the  grated  rind  and 
strained  juice  of  three  lemons,  quarter  of 
a pound  of  chopped  candied  orange  peel, 
a tabiespoonful  of  mixed  spices,  and  one- 
half  cupful  each  of  orange  juice  and  grape 
juice.  Mi.x  all  well  together  and  press 
down  into  dean  dry  jars.  Cover  and  store 
in  a cool  place.  This  mince  meat  should' 
be  made  three  or  four  weeks  before  using. 

Ano'iher  RECU’E. 

Required  : A quarter  of  a pound  of 
a tabiespoonful  of  breadcrumbs.  The  raisins, 
half  a pound  of  apples,  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  a teaspoonful  mixed  spice,  one  ounce 
of  candied  peel,  rind  and  juice  of  a fresh 
lemon,  a little  chopped  suet  or  nutter-suet, 
a tabiespoonful  of  breadcrumbs.  The  raisins 
apples,  and  candied  peel  must  be  chopped 
very  fine,  the  raisins  stoned,  and  the 
currants  washed,  picked  and.  dried.  Mix 
all  ingredients  thoroughly  in  a bowl. 

Cooked  Mince  Meai. 

Into  a large  pan  put  one  cupful  of  cooked, 
chopped  lean  meat,  add  one  cupful  of  the 
liquor  , in  which,  the  meat  .wa.s  cooked,  one 
cupful  each  of  raisins,  currants  and  sugar, 
three  cupfuls  of  chopped  apples,  one-half 
cupful  of  molasses,  two  cupfuls  of  cider, 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  powdered  cinna- 
mon, cloves  and  mace,  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  the  grated  rind  andi  strained  juice 
of  one  lemon,  and  three-fourths  of  a pound 
of  shredded  candied  citron  peel.  Simmer 
until  the  raisins  are  soft,  then  take  from 
fire  and  add  one-half  cupful  of  grape  juices 
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DELICIOUS  COFFEE 

RED 

WHITE 

.BLUE 

For  Breakfast  & after  Dinner. 


The  charm  of  a soft,  clear  skin  and  a delicately  tinted 
youthful  complexion  liugers  long  with  those  who  use 
POND’S,  the  Original  Vanishing  Cream,  with  regularity  night 
and  morning — and  carry  the  small  9d.  tube  in  their  handbags 
for  use  on  the  many  occasions  when  the  tired  skin  needs  a 
protecting,  refreshing  touch  of  Pond’s.  It  vanishes  immediately; 
it  needs  no  massage  and  leaves  no  shiny  or  sticky  after-eSects. 
Pond’s  prevents  Chapped  Hands,  Cracked  Lips,  Roughness 
and  Redness  of  the  skin,  etc.  To  Pond's  is  largely  due  the 
enduring  charm  of  such  women  as  Mme.  Pavlova,  Miss 
Violet  Vanbrugh,  Miss  Neilson  Terry,  Miss  Constance  Collier. 

“/r  SOOTHES  and  SMOOTHS  the  SKIN.’’ 

In  handsome  Ofyal  Jars  with  Aluminium  S>crexv  Lids,  1j3  and 
2i6;  and  Collapsible  Tubes, 9d.  and  //i  of  allChcmistsand  Stores. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  the  new  tube  from  your  Chemist  to-day, 
send  us  ninepence,  and  we  will  despatch  it  per  return  post  free. 

POND’S  EXTRACT  CO.  (Dept.  97),  71,  Southampton  Row,  London,  WX.l. 
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Everything  is  peaches  down  in  Georgia.” 
Poor  Georgians  ! No  CLARNICO  CARAMELS  ? 


Ask  TOur  Mu^sic  Dealer  for  Clarnico  — the  Caramel  Foi  Trot,  Price  2/- 


Nourishing  ‘Atora’  Puddings 

made  with  dried  fruits  or  Marmalade, 
Jam,  Golden  Syrup,  etc.,  are  doubly  J] 
economical— they  need  no  sugar  1 

Atoba' 

The  Handy  Suet 

The  delicious  puddings  you  make  with  it  are 
a re-introduction  of  the  famous  Old-English 
puddings, much  improved  and  more  digestible. 

Atora”  puddings  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
and  raise  the  standard  of  nourishment. 

Sold  by  ali  Grocers.  SHREDDED  'or  Puddings  and 
Pastry.  In  BLOCKS  for  Frying  and  Cooking.  47a 


This  is  the  most  astounding  offer  ever  made.  Wriie 
us  now  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  provide  vourself 
with  winter  boots  on  these  terms. 

MAXIMUM  SHOE  CO.  LD.  60  MAXIMUM  WORKS.  NORTHAMPTON 


• . . THE  . . • 

Family  Herald  Supplement 

.Christmas  & New  Year  Number 

ISSUED  UNDER  THE  TITLE  OP 

“ WOMAN’S 
SPHERE,” 

Will  be  ready  on  7th  Decembep.  and 
will  contain  the  first  iastalment  of  the  most 
absorbing  Novel  in  Serial  form,  entitled — 

“ALL  IN  THE  WILD 

MARCH  MORNING,” 

By  Ihe  Aulhof  of  “Dora  Thorne,"  “Thorns 

AND  Orange  Blossoms,"  &c.  ' 

Also  a Long  Complete  New  Novel,  and 
other  stories,  Fashion  Articles,  and  Illus- 
trations, Seasonable  Cookery  Articles,  &c. 

Price  3d.  Post* free  4d. 


Of  all  Newsagents  and  Railway  BookstalU. 


READY  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  15th. 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  FICTION  CHRISTMAS  DOUBLE  NUMBER 

The  PRiNciP.^L  FEATURES  OF  WHICH  WILL  BE  AN  ORIGINAL  AND  COMPLETE  FULL-LENGTH  NOVEL,  entitled — 

THE  COMING  OF  ISHMAEL 

By  the  Author  of  “ Vere  of  the  Trident,”  “Full  o’  the  Moon,”  “The  Web  of  Life,”  “The  Girl  Who  Stayed  at  Home,”  &c.,  &o> 

PRICK  - ONK  .SIIILLINO.  r- OF  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  AND  K.MIAV.VY  DOOKSTALXS. 

WILLIAM  %IBVENS,  IJIMITED,  HINRIETT^  STREET,  COVENI  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C.*. 


Winter  Colds 


fog 


Trying  weather  — frost  and 
one  day,  mild  and  “ muggy  ” the 
next  — only  the  strongest  can 
stand  it  ! Without  some  safe- 
guard, weather  such  as  this,  means 
cold  after  cold  to  most  of  us. 


The  best  safeguard  is  Hall’s  Wine — 
it  gives  that  extra  strength  needed  to 
resist  winter’s  uncertainties  and  severi- 
ties. It  is  the  safeguard  that  doctors  re- 
commend, this  is  shown  by  the  letters 
of  appreciation  on  our  files,  quotations 
from 


a few  of  which  we  give  below. 


It  is  by  toning  up  the  system,  feeding  the 
nerves  and  enriching  the  blood,  that  Hall's 
Wine  gives  the  strength  needed  to  ward  off 
coughs  and  colds,  to  recover  quickly  from 
Influenza  and  all  other  v/inter  ailments. 
Do  not  wait  for  winter  colds  to  attack  you. 
Let  Hall’s  Wine  fortify  your  system  now, 
and  so  enable  you  to  escape  the  troubles  that 
always  beset  the  worn-out,  the  weak  and  ailing. 


HalbWbie 


THE  SUPBEME  TONIC  RESTORATIVE 


A doctor  soya:  " I know  of  nothing  better  than 
Hall's  Wine  for  restoring  vitality  in  run-down 
conditions.” 


Another  doctor  writes:  "After  the  depressing 

effects  of  Influenza  the  restorative  properties  of 
Hall’s  Wine  are  nothing  short  of  marvellous.” 


A medical  man  says:  "I  have  often  found  two 
or  three  doses  of  Hall’s  Wine  effectually  prevent 
development  of  a chill.” 


Large  Size  Bottle,  6/- 


O/all  Witte  Merchants  and  LiceneedOrocerM  and  Chemists. 
STEPHEN  SMITH  & CO.,  ETD.,  BOW,  LONDON,  E.S. 
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MILKMAID 


CAFE  AU  LAIT 


Leaves  no  grounds”  for  complaint. 


Owing  to  restrictions  and  war  con- 


ditions being  removed,  we  can  now 
procure-  the  very  finest  ingredients 
essential  for  the  production  of  Cafe  au 
Lait,  and  therefore  are  able  to  again 
guarantee  its  superb  pre-war  quality. 


Milkmaid  Cafe  au  Lait  is  a delight- 
fully invigorating  and  sustaining 
beverage,  far  nicer  than  -ordinary 
coffee,  easier  to  prepare,  and  most 
economical — no  milk  or  sugar  required. 


Cash  prices  1/10  and  lljd.  per  tin. 

NESTLE’S,  6-8,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.3. 


THIS  XMAS  GIVE 


Handkerchiefs 


They  are  always  acceptable 
to  old  or  young,  rich  or 
poor,  man  or  woman,  and 
their  welcome  is  doubly 
sure  if  they  are  produced 
by  Robinson  & Cleaver — 
the  linen  people.  Write 
to-day  for  Xmas  Presents 
List  No.  36T,  sent  post-free. 


No.  12507.  Ladies' Embroidered 
Initial  Handkerchiefs  on  Fine 
Linen.  Size  about 
12J  inches.  Per  doz. 


25/- 


No.  29278.  Ladies'  Embroidered 
Handkerchiefs  on  Fine  Linen. 
Size  about  12  inches.  ^ ^ 

Per  dozen  ODj  v) 


No.  G46.  Ladies'  Dainty  Lace- 
Edged  Handkerchiefs  on  Fine 
Linen.  Size  about  a rj 
11  inches.  Per  doz.  1.^/0 


G46 


Ws  guarantee  delivery  of  all  parcels  to 
customer’s  address  and  pay  postage  on 
orders  of  20/-  ana  upwards. 


Robinson  & Cleaver 


Ltd. 


LINEN  Manufacturers,  BELFAST 
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i ^I^riotpias  ]^jncaJ>J>Io5.  ^ 

Jjl  When  the  Fruit  -was  Cultivated  in  ^ 
? the  Gardens  of  the  English  Nobility.  ^ 

'<  rr^r^^rrrrsvr 

'I  here  are  many  who  look  ui>on  a pine- 
.-ipple  as  essential  to  the  Christmas  dessert 
ili:,h,  and,  happily,  there  appears  to  be  an 
a!>ui'idance  of  tlie  fruit  at  reasonable  prices. 

Lc  Cour,  a Uutch  merchant,  is  credited 
with  the  first  attempt  to  cultivate'  pine- 
apples in  Europe.  After  much  labour  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  sufficient  heat  to 
produce  fruit  ^hich,  though  not  so  large  as 
that  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  w'as  deemed 
cijually  good. 

The.  first  pineap)jlcs  to  fruit  in  England 
were  tliose  raised  by  Sir  Matthew  Decker 
in  his  garden  at  Richmond,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  From  that  date  on- 
wards the  fruit  rvas  cultivated  assiduously 
in  this  country,  principally  in  the  gardens 
•of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Pineapples 
were  very  costly  to  raise,  and  the  few 
that  found  tlieir  way  to  market  realised 
exceedingly  high  prices. 

Modern  supplies  of  pineapples  are  drawn 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Azores.  The 
story  of  the  beginning  of  the  trade  is  not 
without  interest. 

.M  one  time  the  Azores  were  famed  for 
their  orange.s,  which  were  reputed  to  be 
the  best  in  the  world.  With  appalling  sud- 
denness (he  orange  crops  failed,  and  the 
islanders  were  faced  witli  serious  losses ; 
indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  they  feared 
starvation.  'I'he  cause  of  the  collapse  of 
the  orange  industry  is  somewhat  obscure. 
.Some  say  that  it  was  a cruel  visitation  of 
Nalure,  yet  there  arc  accounts,  apparently 
well  authenticated,  to  the  effect  (hat  the 
natives  took  no  trouble  to  tend  their  trees 
Or  nurse  their  crops. 

Pineapples  took  the  place  of  oranges, 
and  for  a great  number  of  years  the  fruit 
of  St.  Michael’s,  in  the  Azores,  has  been  a 
regular  feature  of  Covent  Garden  and  other 
wholesale  markets. 

Much  of  the  fruit  grown  in  the  .Vzores  is 
derived  originally  from  English  seed.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  disaster  that  befell  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Azores  there  would  have 
been  no  incentive  to  grow  pineapples  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  As  there  are  plenty 
of  oranges  in  Spain,  Sicily,  Amerua,  and 
South  .Africa,  it  is,  perhaps',  as  w'oll  '.hat 
circumstances  have  caused  pineapples  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  .Azores. 

A curious  parallel  to  the  case  of  the 
Azores  is  that  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  collapse  of  the  cochineal 
industry,  bananas  would  not  have  been 
grown  in  the  Canaries.  In  both  cases  mis- 
fortune was  the  incentive  to  new  enterprise. 

For  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before  1914 
Germany  was  a serious  rival  to  England 
in  the  importation  of  pineapples.  Origin- 
ally the  fruit  was  re-exported  by  British 
merchants  irom  England  to  Germany,  but 
later  the  enterprising  dealers  of  Hamburg 
went  direct  to  St.  Michael’s  and  bought 
large  quantities  of  the  fruit. 

For  the  majority  of  folk  a pineapple  iu 
natural  is  quite  good  enough,  but  there  are 
many  attractive  ways  of  preparing  the 
fruit.  One  of  the  simplest  is  that  of  cutting 
the  pineapple  into  slices,  and  adding  claret 
and  sugar.  This  method,  greatly  in  vogue 
in  Southern  France,  is  appreciated  by  all 
who  have  tried  it.  Exacting  epicures  add 
liqueurs,  but  at  the  pre.sent  prices  of  those 
luxuries  the  custom  is  not  likely  to  increase. 
Most  people,  however,  will  be  content  to 
eat  the  fruit  without  additional  flavours. 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  best  fruit 
should  make  a point  of  seeing  that  it  is 
rich  in  colour,  and  should  a little  juice 
exude  so  much  the  better. 


, HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

To  Sk.ini:  R.msins. 

When  stoning  raisins  it  is  a good  plan 
(o  ]H)ur  boiling  wali-r  over  (hem  first, 
drain  otf  i|uickly,  and  stone  at  once.  .A 
basin  of  water  should  be  at  hand  to  dip 
the  fingers  in. 

Way  lo  Cook  Chesinuts. 

Place  the  chestnuts  in  boiling  water,  and 
cook  until  the  skins  are  easily  removable. 
Peel  after  straining  off  water,  and  boil 
with  milk,  margarine,  salt,  pepper,  as  for 
the  mushrooms,  putting  enough  milk  to 
cover,  and  thicken  with  flour. 

To  Clean  Currants. 

Instead  of  cleaning  currants  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  try  plumping  them  with  nearly 
boiling  water  [Mured  over  them  in  a 
colander  standing  in  a large  bowl.  After  a 
good  stir  with  a metal  spoon,  the  water  is 
allowed  to  run  off,  the  currants  being  then 
spread  on  a dish  to  dry  near  the  fire. 

To  Salt  Almonds. 

Take  half  a pound  of  blanched  whole 
almonds,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  salad  oil, 
one  tablespoonful  of  celery  salt,  one  small 
saltspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper.  Fry  tire 
almonds  in  the  oil  until  nicely  browned, 
then  drain  well  ; and  loss  (hem  in  the 
.seasoning,  which  should  be  In-ld  in  a sheet 
of  strong  paper. 

To  Re-Roast  a JoLv-f, 

Prepare  .some  mashed  potato,'  enough  to 
cover  the  joint  conqiletcly,  and  lay  it  on, 
smoothing  with  a knife  dipped  in  hot 
water.  If  brushed  over  w ith  beaten  egg  at 
will  look  nicer.  'J  licii  put  it  into  a quick 
oven,  and  as  soon  as  the  potato  cover  is 
nicely  browned  tlic  meat  will  be  ready. 
Serve  it  with  gravy  or  sauce. 

Over-Salied  Soup. 

When  soup  has  been  accidentally  made 
too  salty,  a little  vinegar  and  sugar  care- 
fully added  will  often  overcome  the  fault. 
Tf  discovered  in  time,  a few  slices  of  raw 
potato,  scalded  in  it,  will  have  the  same 
effect.  They  should  be  strained  out  before 
the  soup  is  sent  to  the  table  ; but  can  be 
used  in  stews,  &c.,  by  finishing  their  cook- 
ing in  a little  water. 

Pickled  Beetroot. 

Boil  the  beetroot  until  the  skin  can  be 
easily  removed,  skin  carefully,  cut  into 
slices,  and  soak  in  salt  and  water  for 
twelve  hours;  drain,  place  in  a jar,  and 
pour  over  vinegar.  The  vinegar  must  be 
already  boiled  with  pepper  and  ginger,  and 
allowed  to  get  cold.  For  a quart  of  vinegar 
add  a fair-sized  piece  of  white  ginger  and 
half  an  ounce  of  pepper. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERINQ. 

The  secret  of  a successful  Christmas 
pudding  is  to  boil  it  very  well. 

To  make  delicious  apple  pies  always 
add  a tablespoonful  of  coffee  to  each  pie. 

Before  putting  on  kid  gloves  for  the 
first  time  it  is  a good  plan  to  war.m  them 
before  the  fii'e. 

To  clean  a meat  chg^fper,  run  bread 
crusts  through  it.  The  ground  bread  crusts 
can  be  used  in  croquettes  or  meat  loaf. 

Soak  a cauliflower,  prior  to  cooking  it, 
in  salted  water.  This  draws  out  the  in- 
sects. If  the  water  is  salted  the  insects 
are  killed,  but  remain  in  the  vegetable. 

When  making  Christmas  cake,  mix 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  baking  powder,  and  add  to 
tile  mixture  last  of  all  and  well  mix.  This 
greatly  improves  the  flavour  of  the  cake. 

Frosted  holly  makes  the  most  charming 
Christmas  decoration.  Brush  the  leaves 
over  with  gum-water,  sprinkle  with  Epsom 
salts,  and  leave  to  dry.  The  holly  will 
sparkle  as  if  coated  with  hoar-frost. 


^I^ristjuas  ^iffs.  g 

^ Things  that  will  Save  you  Money  (• 
^ if  you  Make  them  to  Give  Away. 

A Pretty  Lamp  biiADE. 

An  artistic  lamp  shade  is  made  of  sir  or 
more  rows  of  \’al  lace,  gathered  on  a 
foundation  of  rosc-colourcd  silk.  A row  of 
tiny  French  roses  finishes  the  top. 

A Practical  Work  Bag. 

Two  circles  of  cretonne,  with  a narrow 
strip  of  cretonne  stitched  between  them 
around  two  thirds  of  the  bag,  for  width, 
are  used  for  a simple  and  unusual  work 
bag.  x'J'he  edges  of  the  bag  gnd  the  handle 
are  bound  with  a bias  fold  of  plain  material 
in  a colour  suggested  by  the  cretonne. 

Potpourri  Bag. 

To  make  a dainty  potpourri  bag  cover  a 
four-inch  cardboard  circle  with  silk,  and 
to  this  gather  a strip  of  mousseline  de  soie, 
18  by  5J  inches.  Fill  with  potpourri,  draw 
in  at  the  top,  and  fa.sten  firmly.  T'o  hold 
the  bag  in  shape,  band  it  around  with  baby 
ribbon.  Trim  the  top  with  ribbon  ends 
and  artificial  flowers. 

.A  Dainty  Evening  Bag. 

Pink  ostrich  fringe,  headed  with  pink 
French  roses,  isi  sewed  along  the  edge  of 
the  gauze  ribbon  so  that  it  comes  just  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bag,  and  a round  mirror, 
edged  with  silver  lace,  is  fastened  to  the 
centre  of  the  oval  base,  which  is  also  edged 
with  silver  lace.  The  pink  silk  drawing 
cord  lias  ostrich  tips  bound  to  each  end  with 
narrow  blue  ribbon. 

Another  Desig.n. 

A very  ornate  bag  is  made  of  light  pink 
taffeta,  lined  with  blue,  and  trimmed  with 
gold  lace  and  French  roses  in  pink  and 
blue.  Two  squares  of  taffeta  (the  size 
depending  upon  the  taste  of  the  worker) 
are  used  in  developing  this  bag.  The 
upper  square  has  a band  of  old-gold  lace 
around  the  outer  edge,  and  through  its 
centre  is  an  opening,  made  by  cutting  from 
the  centre  towards  the  edges,  four  straight 
lines.  To  these  openings  (or  pioints)  are 
then  attached  crossed  straps,  forming  the 
handles. 

Fancy  Shoppi.vg  Bag. 

An  artistic  bag  that  will  serve  many 
practical  purposes  may  be  very  easily  made 
from  an  ordinary  twine  square-mesh  school 
bag.  First  enibroidcr  on  one  side  of  the 
bag  little  bright-coloured  bouquets,  done 
in  French  knots,  with  odds  and  ends  of 
wool,  and  having  green  leaves  and  stems. 
The  bag  should  then  be  lined  with  brown 
sateen,  and  the  edges  and  handles  button- 
holed around  closely  with  khaki  wool. 

Floral  Ornament. 

As  an  ornament  to  a fur  muff  or  neck- 
piece, nothing  could  be  more  effective  than 
an  airy  flower  cluster,  gracefully  arranged 
with  maiden  hair  fern.  The  flowers  may 
be  of  taffeta  silk  in  a variety  of  colours. 
To  make  the  flowers,  cut  a strip  of  taffeta 
six  inches  long,  and  three  inches  wide, 
fold  lengthwise,  gather  the  folded  edge,  and 
draw  in  a circle  to  form  the  flower. 
Gather  the  raw  edges,  and  pull  tight 
around  a centre  made  by  rolling  a bit  of 
cotton  into  a ball,  cover  cotton  with  silk. 

Japanese  Pincushion. 

A dainty  Japanese  pincushion  that  would 
delight  a little  girl  may  be  made  of  any 
sized  doll  as  desired.  Use  ribbon  wide 
enough  to  cover  the  front  of  the  doll,  and 
a strip  of  the  same  size  for  the  (back. 
Fringe  the  ribbon  at  the  bottom,  and  sew 
the  back  and  front  together  along  ^the 
sides,  leaving  a space  open  to  insert  Lhe 
kimono  sleeves,  which  are  made  of  double 
ribbon.  Make  a girdle  of  ribbon,  and 
decorate  with  pins.  Hang  by  narriJK 
ribbon  fastened  to  the  back. 
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WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


ErMIAN;  Wl>.tR  i IMS. 

Diirifijj  the  last  few  month.'  our  yes  have 
bc'  O'--  gradually  ar.:ustomed  to  colours  of 
;i  brli;!  ' and  chi  ^rful  kir-1,  and  it  is  now 
a foregone  =onclusion  that  the  predomi- 
nai  I tints  this  winter  will  be  ol  the  most 
brilliant  description.  bir-i  and  foremost 
-jomes  that  warm  tone  of  rust-red  which  is 
fortunately  very  bi  joming,  for  we  find  it 
ie,  every  kind  of  gown,  from  the  simplest 
tailor-made  and  skirt  in  cloth  or  gabardine, 
to  the  mo.st  elaborate  evening  frock  in  soft 
Satin  or  rich  brocade. 

Otiikr  KwouiavL  Colours. 
Jumpers  in  bright  artificial  silk,  warm 
wrap  .'oals  in  velour  cloth,  evening  cloaks 
in  chiffon  vehel,  and  turban  locjues  in 
panne,  arc  all  to  be  seen  in  ithis  bright 
shade  of  rust,  toned  now  and  again  a 
little  by  clever  touches  of  black  or  brown. 
Among  other  favourite  colours  which  will 
help  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  the  coming 
winter  days,  there  are  many  lovely  shades 
of  ruby,  crimson,  and  damask  rose.  Vivid 
tones  of  jade  and  emerald  green  will  also 
be  popular,  as  well  as  bright  sapphire  and 
delphinium  blue. 

The  Latest  Blouse. 

'A  notable  feature  of  the  season  is  the 
long-waisted  highly  decorative  blouse. 
Fashioned  of  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
materials,  such  as  a gay  striped  heavy 
Egyptian  cotton  fabric,  coarse  silk  jersey, 
plain  and  embroidered,  blouses  of  this  kind 
are  frequently  trimmed  by  a touch  of  fur 
at  throat  and  wrist.  Then,  again,  some 
button  high  to  the  throat,  others  are  cut 
square,  others  have  the  round  or  the  from- 
shoulder-to-shoulder  neck  outline.  The 
sleeves  of  these  blouses  may  be  any  length 
and  style,  from  a short  chemise  to  a bell- 
shaped pagode,  and  the  garment  resolves 
itself  at  the  waist  by  a shaped  band,  a 
draped  sash,  or  a narrow  knotted  girdle. 

Short-Haired  Fur  Ties. 

Nothing  is  more  becoming  than  a 
straight  tie  of  short-haired  fur  which 
circles  the  neck  tightly  and  is  fastened)  at 
tlie  back  with  lengths  of  ribbon,  or  at  one 
side  with  a little  cluster  of  miniature 
flowers  or  a big  button.  It  is  good  news, 
^therefore,  to  learn  (hat  this  fashion  is 
•coming  in  again.  I'hc  charm  of  such  a 
lie  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  worn  with 
a low-necked  dress  as  well  as  with  a coat 
or  wrap.  These  ties  may  be  made  of  many 
different  furs,  but  (hey  are  specially  effec- 
tive in  squirrel,  musquash,  beaver  or  dyed 
rabbit — the  latter,  for  example,  in  the  new 
shade  of  nut-brown,  with  brown  satin 
ribbons  to  tie  in  a loose  bow  at  the  back. 

Home-Made  Millinery. 

The  smartest  hats  of  the  season  give  a 
direct  lead  to  the  home  milliner,  for  much 
that  is  effective  is  achieved  by  the  ,aid  of 
ribbon,  panne,  velvet,  leather,  and  other 
materials.  Soft  deep  pink  hats  of  suMe 
cloth  and  velour  doth  are  being  worn  a 
great  deal  at  present.  They  make  an 
attractive  foil  to  the  darkness  of  fur  coats 
and  dark  suits.  Equally  attractive  hats 
of  the  brilliant  order  are  those  lovely 
turbans  of  brilliant  blue  and  sapphire 
I'hiffon  velvet.  These  are  most  effective 
when  worn  by  the  dark-eyed  girl  with  the 
clear,  pallid  type  of  complexion. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

The  plainer  the  frock  the  better  is  still 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Velvet,  lace,  and  embroidery  are  rivals 
for  favour  in  the  latest  fashions. 

Veils  are  worn  with  every  hat  in  Paris 
just  now  and  have  become  costly. 

The  muffs  of  to-day  are' either  very  large 
or  very  small,  the  latter  chiefly  used  in 
the  evening. 

Coloured  wooden  bead  girdles,  usually  in 
some  sharp  contrastj  arc  effective  on  jersey 

islouses. 


I SCOTTISH  WORLD. 

I - - 

I Sir' James  Guthrie,  former  president  of 
i the  Royal  Scottish  .Academy,  is  engaged 
on  a group  of  portraits  of  statesmen  of  the 
Empire  during  the  war  period  for  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in  London. 

«•  * ■"  * 

5ir  Chtfries  Monrft. 

On  Ills  retirement  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  the  Army  Council  sent  a 
message  to  General  Sir  Charles  Monro  re- 
ferring to  the  isucbess  ana  distinciion  with 
which  he  has  held  the  post  since  1916. 

* * * ^ 

Lord  Haig  to  visit  South  Africa. 

Lord  Haig  will  receive  a grcai  welcome 
in  South  .Africa  when  he  attends  the  gather- 
ing of  c.\ -Service  men  of  all  ranks,  drann 
from  all  parts  of.  the  British  Empire, 
which  is  to  bo  held  in  February.  Of 
especial  warmth  will  be  his  reception  from 
the  many  Scotsmen  and  .Scottish  women 
who  are  helping  so  .splendidly  in  the 
making  of  this  overseas  nation. 

* * * 

Ayrshire  Minister’s  Appointment. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Anderson,  an  Ayrshire 
minister,  has  been  selected  as  Principal  of 
St.  Andrew’s  College,  Sydney,  .Australia. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  a member  of  a*  well-known 
scholastic  family  from  the  United  Free 

Church  manse  of  Edinkillie,  in  Morayshire. 
Something  like  eight  sons  and  three 
daughters  of  the  late  Rev.  D.  Anderson 
have  graduated  at  Aberdeen  University, 
and  most  of  them  occupy  positions  of  im- 
portance in  the  professional  world. 

■i  * * 

Australia’s  Striking  Tribute  to  a 
Great  Scotsman. 

Great  crowds  of  people  throughout  all  the 
Australian  States  joined  in  the  farewell 
demonstrations  to  the  retiring  Governor- 
General,  Sir  Ronald  Munro-Ferguson,  and 
Lady  Helen  Munro-Ferguson  during  their 
journey  to  Freemantle,  the  port  of 
departure.  In  the  capital  of  each  state 
many  thousands  turned  out  to  wave  their 
hats  and  handkerchiefs  in  farewell  and  to 
hear  the  last  words  of  the  most  popular 
Vice-regal  pair  ever  known  in  Australia. 

Through  their  custom  of  touring  widely 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  but  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  their  devoted  efforts 
during  the  war,  they  have  grown  really 
intimate  with  all  phases  of  Australian  life 
and  with  all  classes  of  the  Australian 
people.  The  .Australian  Press  reminds  the 
people  that  if  the  Commonwealth  rose 
splendidly  to  its  duty  during  the  war  it 
received  from  the  first  day  a clear 
decisive  lead  from  the  late  Governor- 
General.  His  conferences  with  all  political 
parties  during  the  Conscription  crisis 
ranked  him  as  a great  Staitesman. 

During  the  war  the  social  influence  of 
Government  House  faded  into  the  back- 
ground, for  the  ballroom  became  a Red 
Cross  depot.  Lady  Helen  Munro-Ferguson 
proved  a true  and  sympathetic  friend  to  the 
women  of  Australia  during  these  troublous 
years,  and  the  crowd  of  women  who  stood 
out  in  the  rain  to  wave  farewell  as  she  left 
Melbourne  bore  testimony  to  their  sense  of 
gratitude. 

An  outstanding  feature  among  the  fare- 
well ceremony  of  every  State  has  been  the 
ovation  given  in  all  capitals  bv  the  Scottish 
communities.  Moved  by  these  tributes 
from  his  own  particular  countrymen.  Sir 
Ronald,  speaking  to  the  crowd  at  Adelaide, 
told  of  a comment  by  his  wife  that  it  would 
be  a positive  misfortune  if  the  Governor- 
General  of  Australia  was  not  born  a Scots- 
man. They  had  so  many  friends  in 
Australia  whom  they  regarded  so  affection- 
ately that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
regard  themselves  as  going  home. 


- 

HELPS  TO  HEALTH: 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  "PHYSICIAN,"  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  age 
and  sex  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
address  giveu.  "Physician"  cannot  examine 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  not  reply 
by  post 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

M.ciron. — Take  the  boy  to  a surgeon.  The  mal- 
formaton  is  of  extreme  narity,  and  you  will, 
probably,  find  that  it  is  not  as  bad  as  you  fear. 
W.R. — Fulness  of  the  body,  with  a marked  tendency 
to  a fatty  heart  would  clearly  indicate  the  cause 
of  much  or  most  of  your  trouble.  As  a rule,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  treatment  of  obesity  by  the 
administration  of  drugs  should  be  lett  out  of  (be 
question.  Occasioualiy  they  may  be  beneljcial, 
but,  if  used  at  all,  they  must  plav  a very  suboi- 
rlinatelpai't.  If  administered  in  such  quantities, 
as  will  ensure  a marked  reduction  of  body  weight 
without  the  aid  of  radical  changes  in  diet,  serious 
danger  to  life  may  result. 

O.B. — To  subcessfully  treat  such  cases  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  cause  of  the  cough  must,  if  possible,  be 
ascertained.  Thus  the  hacking  short,  dry  pough 
of  earlv  consumpton  may  be  traced  to  its  sourCc. 
Should  there  be  marked  loss  ol  weight  and  a bad 
family  history  with  unfavourable  surroundings, 
the  proper  treatment  will  be  easily  indicated. 
It  may  be  found  that  the  throat  is  the  scat  of  the 
] irritation. 

L.tURA. — If  the  alteration  in  the  power  of  sight 
be  due  to  any  defect  of  vislou,  you  should  get 
advice  from  an  oculist,  or  at  least  a skilled 
optician.  If  the  defect  admits  of  improvement, 
suitable  lenses  will  be  supplied,  and  your  vision 
will  be  as  good  as  ever. 

J.R.M. — I cannot  recommend  you  to  take  the  drug 
you  mention.  In  the  circumstances  a stimulating 
expectorant  would  probably  rid  you  of  the  trouble 
you  still  complain  of.  Iodide  of  potassium  is 
frequently  given,  but  only  in  small  doses,  and  the 
necessity  for  it  rarely  lasts  long.  The  following 
is  the  prescription  of  medicine — Ammon,  carb., 
half  a drachm ; spirit  aether-nitrosi,  two  drachms  ; 
infusi  senega,  eight  ounces— one  tablespoonful 
every  four  hours. 

MEDICAL  MEMS. 

Home-made  Cough  Mixture. 

To  make  an  excellent  cough  mixture 
slice  several  large  onions  in  a bowl  and 
sprinkle  with  brown  sugar.  Leave  to  stand 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  strain  off  the 
juice.  Take  a dessertspoonful  two  or  three 
times  a day^ 

» » « 

Chilblains. 

Chilblains  are  due  to  defective  circula- 
tion and  allowing  feet  to  remain  in  a 
draught.  More  chilblains  are  due  to  the 
draught  of  a railway  carriage  than  the 
majority  imagine.  Remember  tliat  chil- 
blains are  always  evidence  of  lowered 
vitality.  Wool  and  fat  are  two  excellent 
preventives.  Massage  is  splendid  for  pre- 
venting chilblains — just  straight  firm  rub- 
bing with  the  finger  tips  from  the  wrist  to 
the  finger  tips  on  the  hands,  and  from  the 
ankles  to  the  toes  on  the  feet., 

* « a 

Hip  Disease. 

Like  any  other  joint  of  the  body,  the 
hip  joint  may  suffer  from  a variety  of 
affections ; but  what  is  usually  meant  by 
hip  disease,  or  hip-joint  disease,  is  a 
chronic  tuberculosis  that  involves  one  or 
all  of  the  structures  that  constitute  that 
joint.  The  trouble  usually  begins  very  in- 
sidiously and  often  may  have  existed  for 
weeks  or  months  before  you  suspect  its 
presence.  The  earliest  symptom  is  gener- 
ally lameness,  which  is  a sign  of  nature’s 
effort  to  guard  the  joint  from  injury.  The 
point  to  be  emphasised  is  that  persistent 
lameness  for  which  no  cause  can  be  dis- 
covered should  rouse  suspicion  and  lead  the 
parents  to  seek  medical  advice ; for  that  is 
the  time  to  begin  the  treatment  by  rest  in 
bed,  followed,  as  soon  as  safety  perniits, 
by  a plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  some  form 
of  hip  splint,  or  other  immobilising, 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  patient 
can  go  about  without  danger,  of  added 
injury  to  the  diseased  joint.. 
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§ Children  s Hour,  i 

^ CONDUCTED  BY  ‘-‘MARIE. 

THE  BEST  GIFT  IN  THE  WORLD 


A little  breeze  ran  wliispcring  through 
the  fir-trees,  and  blew  the  snow  like  line 
powder  from  their  laden  branches. 

Santa  Claus  shivered  and  drew  his  fur 


robes  more  closely  around  him,  and  urged 
liis  team  of  reindeer  even  faster.  Snow- 


flakes whirled  past  them,  so  thickly  that 
sometimes  they  seemed  to  lake  strange 
sliapes,  and  looked  like  a pack  of  great 
white  wolves  surrounding  the  sleigh,  keep- 
ing pace  with  it  in  leaps  and  bounds. 

"Dear,  dear  !”  said  Santa  Claus,  shaking 
the  reins  until  their  silver  bells  tinkled 
again.  "I  shall  never  get  on  at  this  rate. 
There  go  all  my  toys!” 

There  was  a crash  as  the  big  overfidw- 
ing sack  fell  from  the  sleigh  into  a snow- 
drift. Santa  Claus  reined  in  his  panting 
steeds,  and  climbed  down  from  his  .seat, 
to  find  himself  surrounded  by  a pack  of 
snow-white  wolves,  driven  by  a tall  figure 
in  flowing  white  robes. 

“.Ml,  it’s  yyau  !”  said  Santa  Claus. 
‘‘"Xortli  Wind,  North  Wind,  are  you  not 
ashamed  of  yourself,  playing  pranks  on  a 
venerable  old  man?” 
s'l’m  sorry!”  apologised  North  Wind, 
picking  up  the  bag  of  toys  he  had  blown 


over. 

‘‘  That’s  all  very  w;ell,  but  what  will  the 
kiddies  say,  if  they  wake  up  on  Christmas 
Day  and  find  their  stockings  empty?  I 
get  sufficiently  grmiibled  at,  as  it  is!” 

‘‘It  is  the  cold  air,”  e.xplained  North 
Wind  meekly — ‘‘it  gets  into  my  blood.  Ah, 
look  there!” 

The  snow  had  ceased  ; long  shafts  of 
light,  rose  andKiolet,  quivered  across  the 
star-set  sky,  dancing  and  flickering  over 
the  ghow,  while  a strange  crackling  sound 
filled  the  air. 

"On,  on  1”  cried  North  Wind. 

He  swept  forward  with  his  snow-pack, 
and  they  disappeared  into  the  weird  shim- 
mering radiance  of  the  Northern  Lights. 

‘‘Bless  the  fellow!”  grumbled  Santa 
Claus,  as  he  continued  his  way.  ‘‘Why 
can't  he  help  instead  of  hindering?” 

Presently  it  grew  warmer  ; the  icy  chill 
left  'he  air,  and  the  gliogtly  reflection  of 
the  aurora  faded  from  the  sky,  together 
with  the  peculiar  jewel-like  brightness  of 
the  stars.  Houses  began  to  appear,  singly 
at  first,  then  clustered  together,  with  an 
occasional  church-spire.  And  Santa  Claus’s 
yearly  work  began.. 

Aided  by  the  snow-spirits — not  the  fierce 
wolves  of  the  North,  but  delicate  frost- 
robed-  fairies — the  good  old  man  went  from 
house  to  house.  He  performed  his  work 
with  incredible  swiftness.  City  after  city 
was  passed,  and  long  before  dawn  Santa 
Claus  stood  on  the  very  last  roof. 

‘‘Here  we  are!”  said  Jie,  plunging  his 
hand  into  the  depths  of  the  big  sacl-t. 

A puzzled  expression  crossed  his  cheery 
face  ; he  took  the  sack  by  the  corners  and 
turned  it  upside-down.  It  was  empty. 

‘‘Ah,  that  mad  North  Wind ! I must 
have  left  them  behind  in  the  snowdrift  !” 

His  little  helpers  looked  at  him  in  dis- 


may. 

“What  am  I to  do?”  lamented  the  old 
man.  “These  poor  little  mites  will  have 
no  Christmas  presents.  Ah,  North  Wind, 
North  Wind!” 

"Who  calls  North  Wind?”  demanded  a 
deep  voice ; and  Boreas  himself  swept  down 
in  a whirl  of  snowflakes. 

“You  good-for-nothing  1 ” scolded  Santa 


Claus.  “You  and  your  wild  pack  have 
tumbled  some  of  my  toys  into  the  snow. 
How  they  will  cry,  these  kiddies,  when 
they  wake  in  the  morning!”  • 

Noilii  Wind*  looked  down  the  chimney 
at  the  three  pathetic  little  stockings  hang- 
ing on  the  bed  foot,  and  his  fierce  black 
eyes  softened. 

"I  didn’t  know,”  he  ’answered  gently. 
“Shall  I go  back  for  them?” 

“What,  all  that  way?  How  long  will 
it  take?”  _ j 

Boreas  frowned  in  deep  perplexity. 

“Very  well,”  said  he  at  last,  “I  will  find 
them  something  else.  Oh,  don’t  worry!  1 
promise  you  they  shall  have  the  very  best 
present  I can  find.” 

S.-uita  Claus  shook  his  Head  distrustfully 
as  he  climbed  into  his  .sleigli. 

‘t  Boreas  is  such  a .scatter-brained 
fellow!”  he  murmured.  “Ho  is  sure  to 
make  a muddle  of  it.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  North  Wind  caught 
him  up  on  his  homeward  journey. 

“It’s  all  right,”  he  announced;  “the 
present  is  on  its  way.” 

“I  hope  it  is  a nice  one,”  said  Santa 
Claus. 

North  Wind’s  black  eyes  twinkled. 

"Oh,  it  is  a kind  of  mechanical  arrange- 
ment— moves  by  itself  and — cr — that  sort 
of  thing!  (jood-bye  !” 

And  at  dawn  the  snow-fairies,  (jceping  in 
at  the  window  of  tlu-  one  house  where 
.Santa  Claus  had  not  called,  saw  three 
joyous  children  clinging  to  a tall,  bronzed 
daddy,  who  had  travelled  all  night  that  he 
might  reach  ihem  by  Christmas  Day.  And 
the  siuiw-fairies  hastened  to  tell  Santa 
Claus  that  Boreas  had  kept  his  promise 
and  given  them  the  very  best  gift  in  all 
the  world. 

Far  ayvay  North  Wind  laughed  as  he  led 
his  fierce  wolf-pack  into  the  teeth  of  the 
storm.  DoROiiiv  Hiiwiir. 

SOME  CHRISTMAS  GAMES. 

Have  you,  my  little  readers,  ever  played 
what  is  known  as  the  French  form  of  the 
favourite  old  game  "Musical  Chairs?” 
It'  is  very  diverting,  and  may,  if  necessary, 
be  played  without  the  aid  of  music.  The 
French  children  call  this  game  “The  Sea, 
and  Her  Children,”  and  the  chairs  may  be 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
“Musical  Chairs,”  or  they  may  be  placed 
in  a circle  with  one  chair  less  than  the 
number  of  children  playing.  Each  child 
then  takes  the  name  of  a fish,  while  one 
player  represents  the  sea.  The  players 
all  seat  themselves  upon  the  chairs,  and 
the  “sea”  proceeds  to  walk  round  the 
chairs,  calling  in  turn  each  “fish”  by 
name.  Each  one  must  rise,  and  follow  the 
“sea.”  When  all  the  chairs  are  empty  the 
“sea”  runs  about,  round  the  chairs,  cry- 
ing, “The  sea  is  troubled,  the  sea  is 
troubled.”  Then — just  as  in  “Musical 
Chairs” — she  suddenly  stops  and  sits  down 
upon  one  of  the  chairs,  while  all  her 
attendants  make  haste  also  to  secure  a 
chair.  One  must,  of  course,  be  left  out, 
and  she  now  becomes  the  “sea,”  and  so 
the  game  merrily  proceeds. 

After  such  a noisy  pastime  my  little 
friends  may  welcome  a less  strenuous  game 
and  the  following 

“Name  Competition” 
will  probably  prove  interesting.  Paper  and 
pencils  must  be  provided  for  the  players, 
and  on  the  left-hand  side  of  each  sheet  of 
paper  number  and  names  should  be  placed 
thus — 

1.  — .A  flower  ‘ 

2.  — .\  fruit  

3.  — \ vegetable  

—one  below  the  other. 

.V  letter  is  then  chosen  by  one  of  the 
players,  and  the  children  are  told  that  they 
must  fill  in  their  lists  with  names  begin- 
ning with  that  letter.  A given  time  is 


allowed,  perhap.s  ten  minutes.  Then,  when 
this  has  expired,  the  lists  are  passed  on, 
earl)  to  (he  left-hand  neighbour.  'They  are 
then  read  aloud,  one  by  one,  and  for  every 
name  which  the  player  alone  has  given  he 
is  awarded  two  marks.  If  another  player 
has  chosen  the  same  name  only  one  mark 
is  givet).  Any  incorrect  answer  is  crossed 
out,  and  no  mark  allowed.  The  player 
who  has  the  highest  number  of  marks  wins 
the  game. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a list — the  letter 


chosen  being  "B” — 

1.  — A flower  Bluebell. 

2.  — ,\  fruit  Banana. 

3.  — \ vegetable  Beans. 

4. — A tree  Beech. 

5.  — .An  animal  Bear. 

6.  — A bird  Bullfinch. 

7.  — A fish  Brill. 

8.  — A town  Birmingham. 

9.  — A poet  Burns. 

10.  — A musician  Beethoven. 

11.  — An  article  of  dress  Boots. 

12.  — An  article  of  furniture  Bed. 


OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITION. 

No  doubt  my  little  readers  have  varied 
ideas  upon  the  subject  of  happiness.  Per- 
haps some  enjoy  a Christmas  party  or 
pantomime  more  than  anything  beside.s  > 
others  may  think  that  they  would  be  peT' 
fectly  happy  if  they  could  have  perpetua,' 
holidays  by  the  sea.  Some  may  wish  for 
riches  ; others  crave  a special  vocation  in 
life.  Well,  I want  them  to  write  and  tell 
me,  in  their  own  words,  their 
Idea  ok  Happiness. 

I will  give  a charming  prize  for  the  besfF 
original  essay  on  this  subject  contributed 
by  a girl  or  boy  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  The  -essay  must  be  legibly  written, 
in  ink,  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Each 
one  must  bear  the  sender’s  name,  age,  and 
address  in  full,  and  must  be  certified  as  his 
or  her  own  unaided  effort,  by  a parent, 
teacher  or  guardian. 

All  entries  must  be  addressed  to 
“Marie,”  The  “Family  Herald”  Press,  23,' 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.2,  and  must  arrive  on  or  before 
Saturday,  Dec.  18th.  N.B. — No  competi- 
tor will  be  eligible  for  a prize  who  has 
gained  an  award  in  a "C.  H.”  competition 
during  the  last  three  months. 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

A Seasonable  Acrostic. 

1. — To  sing.  2. — What  I hope  you  will 
be  at  the  festive  season.  3. — One  who 

ransoms.  4. — Very  cold.  i 5. — A winter 

pastime.  6. — A day  for  gratitude.  7. — 

Gaiety.  8. — A compiany.  9.— Seen  in 

winter. 

Initials  read  downwards  name  a glad 
season. 

Diamond  Puzzle. 

1. — A consonant.  2. — A girl’s  name.  3. 
— A ludicrous  play.  4. — Part  of  a verb. 
5. — A vowel. 

Centrals  read  downwards  give  the  name 
of  a festive  entertainment. 

Riddle-me-ree. 

My  first  is  in  happy,  but  not  in  glad, 

My  second’s  in  mother,  but  not  in  dad. 

My  third  is  in  lily,  but  not  in  rose.^ 

My  fourth’s  in  icicle,  not  in  frozf. 

My  fifth  and  last  is  always  seen 

In  ev’ry  pretty  toy,  I ween. 

A CHRISTMAS  RHYME. 

Sing  a song  of  Christmas, 

A season  full  of  cheer. 

Fonr-and-twenty  happy  hours— ^ 

Soon  they  will  be  here. 

When  your  stocking’s  opened. 

Oh,  what  fan  there’ll  be! 

All  the  gifts  and  pretty  toys 
You  will  love,  to  see. 
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SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


A CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE. 

Dear  Readers — The  past  year  has  nearly 
gone,  and  once  again  our  “Christmas 
Number”  is  here,  bringing  with  it  a warm 
greeting  to  all  friends,  near  and  distant. 
.Although  the  heavy  cloud  of  war  has  lifted, 
and  the  attendant  anxieties  are  thus  at  an 
end,  these  are  troublous  times  for  many, 
and  perhaps  some  of  you  are  preparing, 
with  somewhat  heavy  heart,  to  “keep 
fhristmas.”  The  question  of  “ways  and 
means”  presses  heavily,  and  few  cares  are 
more  harassing  and  nerve-racking  than 
monetary  ones  ! You  long  to  give  your  dear 
ones  a happy  time,  to  procure  warm 
clothing,  and  toys  for  the  children,  and  per- 
haps a sigh  escapes  your  lips  as  you  think 
ot  tliose  mothers  who  are  more  plentifully 
endowed  with  the  necessary  cash  than  you 
are.  You  dream  of  what  you  would  do  if 
wealth  were  yours  ; then  you  rouse  yourself 
to  face  realities,  and  strive  to  plan  and 
scheme  how  you  may  obtain  the  offerings 
and  little  luxuries  which  help  to  make  this 
season  such  a joyous  one  for  the  children. 

Far  from  despising  wealth  and  its  in- 
fluence, I realise  to  the  full  its  power,  but, 
the  same  time,  I recognise  also  its  limi- 
tations. It  can  do  much,  very  much,  but  it 
t'cannot  buy  happiness.  One  of  the  richest 
women  I ever  met  was  also  one  of  the  most 
unhappy.  Her  houses,  her  jewels,  and 
costly  dresses  failed  to  bring  any  real  satis- 
faction ; foreign  travel,  and  all  attendant 
gaieties  soon  palled,  and  her  handsome  face 
wore  a look  of  perpetual  discontent. 
Surely  the  great  secret  of  happiness  is— 
Contentment. 

That  magic  word  can  transform  a humble 
cottage  into  a palace ; it  can  bring  smiles 
to  tired  lips ; it  can  make  the  poorest  gift 
rich — the  homeliest  face  good  to  look  upon. 
“I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I am, 
therewith  to  bo  content.”  A great  and 
wise  man  wrote  those  words  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  and  he  had,  I think,  found  the 
key  to  human  happiness. 

Shall  we  try  to  follow  his  example  this 
dear,  glad  Christmas  Season?  Shall  we 
dcLormine  that  we  will  not  give  way  to  vain 
repining,  that  we  will  not  dwell  on  the 
“days  that  are  no  more,”  nor  sadden  the 
present  by  recalling  times  which  are  gone 
for  ever?  The  beloved  ones  who  have  left 
us,-  are  still  our  own,  dear  as  ever, 
if  possible,  yet  dearer,  but  we  must  not 
cloud  the  lives  of  the  living  by. selfish  in- 
dulgence in  memories  of  the  past.  There- 
fore, with  light  hearts  let  us  plan  our  little 
gifts,  our  simple  amusements,  enriching  all 
with  that  divine  gfft  of  love  which  is  indeed 
he  “greatest  thing  in  the  world.”  If  this 
spirit  is  ours  then  in  very  truth  we  shall 
have 

“A  Happv  Christmas!” 

Lovingly  your  friqnd,  Marie. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICES. 

Day  : Saturdav,  December  11th. 

Place  : The  Great  Assembly  Hall,  Mile 
End  Road,  E. 

A Royal  Visitor. 

Once  more  our  Guild  is  to  be  greqtly 
honoured.  Her  Highness,  The  Princess 
Marie  Louise  having  most  graciously 
promised  to  be  present. 

Our  Helpers 

are  desired  to  attend  at  the  Great 
Assembly  Hall,  Mile  End  Road,  E.,  as 
follows  : — 

Morning  Helfters,  9 a.m. 

Afternoon  Helpers,  2 p.m. 

Stewards,  as  near  2 p.m.  as  possible. 

• An  Urgent  Plea 

is  mqde  to  readers,  near  and  distant,  to 
send  monetary  contributions  to  ths  best  of 


their  ability,  toys,  books,  games,  and  any 
new,  warm  garments  to  fit  girls  seven  to 
twelve,  and  boys  seven  to  ten  years  of  age. 
All  gifts  will  be  most  thankfully  received. 

Parcels. 

All  parcels  should  be  very  carefully 
packed  addressed  to  “Marie,”  The 
“Family  Herald”  Press,  23,  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.,  and 
marked  “Christmas  Festival”  in  large 
letters  on  the  outside.  The  sender’s  name 
and  address  should  be  enclosed,  together 
with  a list  of  the  contents.  It  is  very  help- 
ful if  a duplicate  list  boisent  separately  to 
“Marie.”  A post-card  would  serve  the 
purpose. 

Monetary  Gifts. 

Money  and  collecting  cards  should  never 
be  enclosed  in  parcels,  but  sent  separately 
by  post.  Monetary  gifts  sliould  be  sent  by 
means  of  cheque,  money  or  postal  order,  or 
Treasury  notes— and  it  is  advisable  to 
register  the  latter. 

The  Very  Latest  Date 
upon  which  parcels  can  be  received  for  the 
Festival  is  Monday,  Dec.  6th. 

Visitors’  Tickets. 

Application  for  these  must  he  made  to 
“Marie,”  and  a stamped,  addressed  en- 
velope must  always  be  enclosed.  .Applicants 
should  state  the  number  of  tickets  required. 
o 

THE  OCTOBER  GUILD  MEETING. 

It  was  an  atmosphere  of  pre-war  Sun- 
shine which  prevailed  at  St.  Bride’s  Institute 
on  October  23rd,  when  the  Sunshiners  met 
together  to  listen  to  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
James  Doran,  of  Plaistow,  E.,  and  to  dis- 
cuss topics  of  mutual  interest.  Consider- 
ing the  unpleasant  fog  which  had  enveloped 
London  and  the  surrounding  districts 
throughout  the  morning,  the  attendance 
was  good,  and  the  audience  was  a most 
interested  and  sympathetic  one. 

After  a few  words  of  welcome  and  en- 
couragement from  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Hillbrook,  a delightful  song,  “The  land 
of  Little  People”  was  most  charmingly 
rendered  by  Miss  Bungard,  who,  later  on, 
sang  with  excellent  effect,  “England 
Mine.” 

'I'he  Rev.  James  Doran  then  gave  an 
address  of  absorbing  interest,  taking  for 
his  subject  “Humour  and  Pathos  of  Child 
Life  in  the  East  End.”  Very  tenderly, 
very  syinpathetically  Mr.  Doran  dealt  with 
his  subject,  touching  upon  the  compensa- 
tions which  our  poor  little  street  Arabs 
have,  their  cheerfulness,  their  sense  of 
humour,  their  habit  of  getting  the  best 
possible  out  of  the  merest  trifles.  He  told 
how,  in  their  wonderland  of  “Make 
Believe”  an  old  orange-box  became  a royal 
carriage,  a dirty,  tattered  apron  pinned 
around  the  waist  of  a wee  lassie  was  a 
regal  train,  and  her  small  ragged  companion 
was  her  courtier.  Then  the  speaker 
painted  a pathetic  word-picture  of  the 
poverty  and  want  with  which  long  years 
of  devoted  labour  among  the  poor  of  the 
East  End  have  made  him  familiar,  and 
related  some  infinitely  distressing  stories  of 
privation,  ill-treatment  and  neglect. 

“The  Children’s  Charter,  the  Schools, 
and  the  Child-Welfare  Societies  have  done 
much  for  the  little  ones,”  said  Mr.  Doran, 
continuing,  “and  it  is  the  duty  of  you  Sun- 
shiners to  see  that  the  children  get  the  full 
benefit  of  all  these.”  Although  a very 
great  deal  has  been  done  to  improve  matters 
in  the  East  End  there  are,  the  speaker 
assured  us,  little  children  still  living  in  the 
dreariest  surroundings.  Yet,  in  these  dark 
surroundings  were  often  found  the  bonniest 
and  merriest  little  mites,  and  we  were  told 
many  instances  of  real  sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  story  of  the  little 
girl,  “Maggie,  the  mother,”  who  stripped 
herself  of  her  dress  to  wrap  round  her  tinv 
fouf-davs’-old  sister— her  “Baby” — and  , 


who  dared  much  in  order  to  prevent  the 
little  one  being  given  beer  to  drink  ! 

There  were  other  stories — one  of  the 
little  boy  who  begged  to  be  allowed  to  give 
his  soup  to  his  mother  because  she  had 
given  Kim  her  breakfast,  and  this  v/as  per- 
mitted in  order  that  he  too  might  know 
the  joy  of  giving.  Then  there  were  the 
two  brothers  who  took  it  in  turn  to  wear 
their  “one  and  only'”  suit — an  hour  at  a 
time  for  each  ; and  Clara  D.  whose  devo- 
tion to  her  tiny  crippled  brother  was  so 
great  that  her  little  schoolfellows  voted  a 
prize  to  her — “because  she  was  so  kind!” 
Many  other  stories  were  told  of  child 
heroes  and  heroines,  the  little  waifs  of  our 
great  city.  Would  tliat  we  could  give  more 
details,  but  space  forbids. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  event  was  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Andrews,  a Sunthiuer 
from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  who 
brought  us  “greetings”  from  the  members 
of  the  “Hope  Branch”  of  which  she  is 
leader.  Mrs.  Andrews  was  accorded  a very 
hearty  welcome,  and  in  a few  well-chosen 
words  she  told  us  of  the  .Sunshine  work  at 
Rhode  Island. 

Our  dear  friend,  The  Rev.  George 
Twenty  man  in  a bright — but  all  too  short 
— speech  moved  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Doran  and  MrSi  Andrews,  and,  after 
a few  words  from  “Marie, urging  the 
claims  of  the  forthcoming  t.'hristmas 
val,  and  making  various  announcements, 
the  meeting  terminaled. 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Little  Emma  Taylor,  of  Aldis  Street,  Great 
Moor,  Stockport,  Lancs.,  is  au  invalid  girlie, 
suffering  from  rheumatism.  Will  you  try  to  send 
her  some  bright  rays  of  Christmas  Sunshine,  dear 
readers  ? 

Hettie  and  Doris  Allen,  aged  13  and  12  years, 
of  94,  Corporation  Street,  West  Ham,  London,  E.15, 
had  each  a birthday  recently.  It  was  too  late  to 
give  them  a “Birthday  Party”  when  this  informa- 
tion came  to  hand,  and  they  would  be  delighted 
'to  have  p.p.c.’s  and  little  offerings  from  our  young 
readers. 

Miss  Margaret  Davis,  a Sunshine  Associate, 
at  Marsden  Homes,  .Redditch,  is  always  ailing  and 
often  very  lonely.  She  attaineil  her  74th  birthday 
on  November  13th,  and  she  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate cheery  letters,  p.p.c.’s,  bright  literature, 
flowers,  &c. 

Mrs.  Bennett,  Hardy  Green  Cottage,  near  Well- 
house  Farm,  Kettleshulme,  near  Whaley  Bridge, 
Cheshire,  is  a confirmed  invalid,  suffering  from 
rheumatism.  The  postman’s  visits  would  cheer  the 
tedium  of  lonely  hours  when  her  daughter  is  away 
at  work.  — ^ — o 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Amounts  previously  acknowledged,  £125  Is.  2d.; 
Mrs.  Andrews,  Ips.;  The  Right  Honble.  Walter 
Long,  M.P.,  £1  Is.;  Miss  Toegood  (collecting  card), 
£1  12s.  Id.;  Miss  Bishop  (do.),  £I  2s.  7d. ; Miss 
Bishop  (donation),  2s. ; Mrs.  Drew  and  Mrs.  Francis, 
2s.;  Miss  G.  Hall,  10s.-  Mrs.  A.  M.  Weller,  5s. 
Total  (Novembep  1st),  £130  lOs.  lOd. 

THE  SUNSHInFIToME  FUND. 

On  account  of  board  of  children,  £1  10s.  9d.; 
.Mr.  Jones,  5s.  Total  (for  week  ending  Nov.  1st), 
£1  15s.  9d.  o^L 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very,  very  gratefully  we  thank  Miss  I.  Gumming 
(India),  for  her  most  kind  and  generous  help  in  send- 
ing £5  2s.  6d.  for  her  monthly  .gift  to  Mrs.  Haves, 
and  to  give  “Sunshine”  to  others  in  need.  The 
gift  has  been  exceedingly  welcome  and  helpful. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  MOTTO. 

"The  day  returns  by  which  we  date  our 
years; 

Day  of  the  joy  of  giving — that  means  love; 
Day  of  the  joy  of  living — that  means  hope; 
Day  of  the  Royal  Child — and  day  that 
brings 

To  older  hearts  the  gift  of  Christmas  fears! 

Ah,  lose  them  not,  dear  heart!  Life  has 
no  pearls  [shared. 

More'  pure  than  memories  of  the  joy  love 
See,  while  we  count  them,  one  by  one  with 
prayer, 

■ The  Heavenly  Hope  that  lights  the  Christ- 
mas tree  [tears!" 

Has  made  a rainbow  in  our  Christmas 
■ — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Cl)c  Bousel)old  of  ^Iseful 
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Sleep-angels  caught  her  as  she 
played, 

And  kissed  her  laughing  eyes,  her 
cheeks  of  rose ; 

And  now,  with  dark  curls  tossed  and 
disarrayed. 

She  lies  in  childhood’s  extiuisUe 
repose. 

With  lovely  head  thrown  back,  her 
warm  throat  bare, 

;Vnd  silk-fringed  eyelids  closed  in 

■ dreamland  bliss. 

She  sleeps,  and  her  red  lips  such 
sweetness  wear 

Love  needs  must  drop  one  softest, 
fleetest  kiss ! 

With  dimpled  arms  flung  on  the 
coverlet. 

In  silence  deep  no  sounds  nor 
shadows  stir. 


Like  a flushed  rose  she  lies— my 
Floweret 

Of  Babyhood,  sleep-angels  guard- 
ing her ! 

■Almost  I see  their  arching  wings, 
their  gaze 

Bent  on  her  tenderly.  I know  they 
light 

With  visions  beauteous  her  dream- 
land ways. 

And  scenes  too  fair  save  for  a 
Baby's  sight. 

Hut,  when  she  wakens,  I shall  catch 
perchance 

III  sweet  eyes  radiant  as  speedwells 
blue. 

In  her  first  lovely,  wondering,  up- 
ward glance. 

Glimpse  of  those  realms  her  soul 
has  wandered  through  ! 

Editha  Jenkinson. 


Zhe  Stor'2*'?reUer. 


COMPLETE  STORY. 

LOVE  AND  A VIOLIN. 


Grace  Amorv  took  leave  of  her  escort  on  the  door.stop  of 
the  shabby  little  house  in  Chelsea,  where  she  lived  with  her 
mother  and  only  brother,  Walter. 

“I  won’t  ask  vou  in  to-night,  Jolin,”  she  said,  with  a 
smile.  “It’s  rather  late,  and"l  e-xj-iect  mother  is  tired.  If 
vou  don’t  mind ’’ 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right!”  The  ruddy-haired  ypung  fellow 
with  tlie  plain,  sensiliie,  freckled  face,  looked  a trifle  dis- 
a|>pointed,  despite  tliis  disi^aimer.  “See  you  to-morrow, 
perhaps,”  lie  added  as  he  raised  his  hat  and  walked  away. 

Grace  sighed  as  slie  glanced  after  his  squarely-built  figure 
before  letting  her.self  in  with  her  latchkey. 

“I  wish  he  wouldn’t  lumg  about  outside  the  School  of 
Music  so  often,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  walking  home  with 
me,”  .she  thought,  putting  her  violin-case  down  in  the 
hall.  “John’s  a dear,  but  I really  have  no  use  for  him.” 

Mrs.  Amory,  small  and  fair-haired,  with  a faded,  doll- 
like  prettiness,  looked  up  from  her  ncedlewmrk  when  Grace 
entered  the  sitting-room. 

“How  late  vou  an-,  cliild!”  slie  said  fretfully.  “And 
Walter  has  not  been  home  to  tea.  I’m  left  so  much  alone.” 

“Sorrv,  mumsey.”  Grace  dropped  a kiss  on  her 
mother’s  forehead.  “I  stayed  after  the  other  pupils  for  a 
special  lesson.  Walter  hasn’t  that  e.xcuse  to  plead.” 

“Why  didn’t  vou  ask  John  Wilson  in?”  demanded  Mrs. 
.Amorv."  “There’s  eokl  mutton  and  salad  for  supper,  and 
Tve  made  a trifle.” 

“We  get  so  much  of  his  society  as  it  is,”  replied  the  girl, 
w^th  an  embarrassed  little  laugh.  “I — I don’t  wish  to  en- 
courage him  to  come  here.” 

“Grace,  you  are  foolish.’’  Mrs.  Amory’s  j>eevish  tones 
grew  shaq:).  “How  much  better  for  you  to  marry  John 
AVilson,  and  have  your  future  assured,  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  failure  as  a violinist ! Talept  counts  for  little  without 
luck.  You  may  not  win  the  Scholarship  you’ve  set  your 
heart  on  after  all.” 

“Mothe-,  I can’t  gi\e  up  m\'  music.”  Grace  spoke  wist- 
fully. ‘ It’s  part  of  mv  life,  whether  I succeed  or  fail.  I 
like  John  as  a friend,  but  I couldn’t  marry  him.” 

Mrs.  Amory  took  refuge  in  tears. 

“We’re  so  wretchedly  poor,”  she  sobbed.  “.And 
Walter’s  firm  arc  not  satisfied  with  him,  it  seems.  The 
dear  boy  may  get  notice  at  anv  moment.  I can’t  think  he 
is  to  blame.  Then  we  should  be  worse  off  than  ever.  If 


you  accepted  John  Wilson,  Grace,  he  would  liclp  Walter 
and  see  tliat  we  never  came  to  want.” 

It  was  a selfish  argunjent,  vet  it  bore  wwight  with  Grace, 
since  the  familv  welfare  hung  on  hoi  derision.  She  could 
; just  remember  her  father,  a gifted  musician,  who  might 
have  won  fame  but  for  his  early  death.  Grace  had  in- 
herited his  sensitive  artistic  temperament,  his  genius.  Mrs. 
.\morv  ’s  income  was  so  small  that  the  girl’s  talent  for  music 
must  have  remained  undeveloped  but  for  an  old  family 
friend  who  had  defrayed  the  cost  of  her  tuition.  Grace’si 
I master  predicted  a brilliant  future  for  her,  if  her  course’of 
j study  ran  on  unhindered. 

She  worked  hard,  witliout  getting  mucli  S'lnpatliy  at 
! home.  Mrs.  Amory  could  not  enter  into  Grace's  dreams 
j an<l  ambitions.  She  had  alwavs  cared  most  for  Waller, 

! though  the  lad’s  ivllc,  pleasure-loving  tendencies  Iiad  cost 
her  many  a pang,  since  he  grew  up  and  entered  a solicitor’s 
office. 

John  Wilson’s  appearance  on  the  scene  had  not  made 
matters  easier  for  Grace.  John  was  in  partnership  with 
his  father,  a sugar-refiner,  and  the  Wilsons  were  rich. 
Without  being  able  to  appreciatt^  the  artistic  side  of  Iicr 
mature,  matter-of-fact  John  had  falicn  violently  in  lovs  with 
Grace  Amory.  He  wanted  lier  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
public  career  and  become  his  wafe. 

“How  sordid  life  seems!”  Grace  tliouglit  wearily,  as  she. 
brushed  her  hair  in  front  of  the  glass  tliat  night.  .She  had 
lovely  gray  eyes  with  dark  lashes,  and  swoct,  sensitive 
lijis.  “If  onlv  I could  work  and  study  without  being  a 
luirdcn  on  mother!  Yet  some  day  1 shall  I^e  able  to  do  a lot 
for  lier  and  Walter.  I’m  sure  of  it.  1 simply  can’t  marry 
Jolin  Wilson,  good  fellow  as  ho  is.” 

In  thv^  midst  of  this  gray,  depres.sing  period  Grace  came 
home  radiant,  one  day,  from  the  School  of  Music.  A grand 
conceit  was  being  organised,  and  iier  master  had  .set  her 
down  for  a violin  solo.  Tliis  would  be  her  first  performance 
in  public. 

“You  will  let  me  have  father’s  violin,  mumsey?”  she  said 
to  Mrs.  .'\mory.  “It  was  a promise  that  I should  play  it  at 
my  first  concert.” 

'J'he  Strad  her  father  iiad  treasured  during  his  lifetime, 
was  once  the  property  of  a needy  foreign  artiste.  Hard 
pressed  for  money,  the  latter  Iiad  sold  it  to  Eugene  Amory, 
on  condition  that,  if  he  were  ever  in  a position  to  re-purchase 
the  violin,  it  should  become  his  again.  Years  had  passed, 
however,  without  the  Italian  making  any  sign.  Before  liis 
death,  Grace’s  father  had  told  liis  wife  to  keep  the  instru- 
ment in  the  family.  It  was  a !ongv-standing  promise  that 
Grace  should  have  the  Strad,  instead  of  her  own  very  ordi- 
nary violin,  w'hcn  she  made  her  bow  to  the  public. 

As  the  girl,  glowing  with  eager  delight  and  anticipation, 
spoke,  Mrs.  .'\mory  shot  a frightened  glance  at  her  son, 
who  was  present.  Walter  .\mory,  a tali,  fair-haired,  rather 
effeminate-looking  youth,  strolled  across  to  the  window. 

“You’d  better  tell  her,  mater, ” he  said  shortly. 

“Tell  me — what?”  cried  Grace. 

“My  dear,  I’m  very  sorry,”  said  her  inoiher  in  nervous 
t'  nes,  “but  the  violin  is  gone.” 

“Gone ?”  echoed  Grace  increduliuislv. 

“Yes.”  Mrs.  Amory  blinked  away  a tear.  “In  fact, 
I’ve  sold  it,  Grace.  About  a vear  ago  T wanted  money  so 
badly.  There  were  some  little  debts  of  Walter’s  too. 
stranger  called  and  offered  me  a tempting  sum  for  the 
violin.  I don’t  know  how  he  learned  that  I had  it  stili. 
He  paid  for  the  Strad,  and  took  it  awav  with  him.  I 
hated  to  let  it  go,  but  I had  no  choice.  I’ve  lived  in  dread 
of  telling  you.  Can’t  you  hire  a violin  for  the  concert?” 

Grace  shook  her  head.  She  felt  stunned.  She  had  been 
so  proud  of  her  father’s  violin,  the  instrument  from  which 
he  had  drawn  such  exquisite  strains,  holding  great  audiences 
spellbound.  A secret  hope  that  his  spirh  miojit  inspire  her 
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when  it  came  her  turn  to  play  the  violin  in  public  died  out 
now.  Her  mother  had  sold  the  precious  heirloom,  to  pay 
Walter's  debts  and  supply  him  with  more  money  to  spend. 

“What  was  the  name’ of  the  man  who  bought  if;'”  she 
asked  in  dull  tones. 

“He  didn’t  mention  it.  I think  he  was  a foreigner.  Oh, 
Grace,  don’t  make  a fuss!  "You’ve  no  right  to— to  look 
at  me  as  if  I had  committed  a crime.”  Mrs.  Amory  shed 
easy  tears. 

“You  promised  father  you  would  ncyer  part  with  the 
r iolin,  and  you've  sold  it  to  a stranger,”  came  from  the 
girl’s  drv  lips. 

Then  she  crept  upstairs  to  her  room  in  the  dark,  broken- 
hearted. 

The  night  of  the  grand  concert  arrived,  but  Grace  .Emory’s 
keen  delight  and  interest  in  her  debut  had,  gone.  She  Avouid 
do  her  best,  for  her  master’s  sake  rather  than  her  own, 
but  the  secret  sale,  of  the  beloved  Strad  had  robbed  the 
event  of  all  its  glamour  for  her. 

The  concert,  intended  to  benefit  a War  Charity,  included 
tire  names  of  distinguished  performers,  who  were  giving 
their  services.  Grace  was  the  only  pupil  from  the  School 
of  Music  figuring  in  the  programme,  a great  distinction. 
She  felt  nervous  while  in  the  antistes’  roonv  awaiting  her 
turn  to  appear.  Among  these  genial  confident  men  and 
A-omen,  who  knew  each  other  and  their  public  so  well,  she 
was  a rank  outsider. 

The  girl’s  heart  beat  quickly  as  Andrea  Frascati,  the 
famous  violinist,  entered  the  room.  She  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  now,  a tall,  slender  man,  with  deep,  brilliant  dark 
eoas,  and  regular  handsome  features.  Grace  watched  him 
as  he  talked  to  the  others  with  a kind  of  wondering  fascina- 
tion. Frascati’s  subtle  personality  had  laid  its  spell  on  her 
already. 

Then  her  gaze  shifted  from  the  great  artiste  to  the  instru- 
ment he  had  laid  on  the  table  in  its  case.  Surely  that  worn 
case  had  a fqmiliar  look.  Grace  held  her  breath  as  Frascati 
took  the  violin  out,  handling  it  lovingly. 

Getting  up,  she  drew  near  to  it.  Yes,  it  was  beyond 
doubt  her  fatherls  violin. 

“So  it  was  you — ^ymu  who  bought  it?” 

The  words  escaped  her  lips  before  she  could  check  them. 
Frascati  stared  at  the  speaker  in  courteous  surprise. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  he. began,  then  paused. 

Grace  fought  hard  to  check  the  rising  tears. 

“This  was  once  my  father’s  violin,”  she  said,  pointing  to 
it.  “I  had  looted  forward  to  playing  it  here  to-night. 
When  I got  home  the  other  day  they  told  me  it  was  sold. 
It  w'ould  not  have  changed  hands  had  I been  there.” 

Grace  w^ent  back  to  her  seat  to  avoid  attracting  further 
attention.  Frascati  followed  her. 

“Will  you  explain  things  to  me?”  l^e  said,  and  his  voLp 
was  very  gentle  and  sympathetic.  “I  thought  the  violin 
was  the  property  of  the  lady  who  parted  with  it — a Mrs. 
Amoi'y.” 

“Mrs.  Amory  is  my  mother.  I’m  Grace  Amory.  Of 
coui-se  mother  had  a perfect  right  to  sell  the  Strad,”  Grace 
replied  loyally.  “Yet  I loved  and  treasured  it  for  his — my 
father’s  sake.  You  .will  at  least  value  it  at  its  real  worth, 
Signor  Fraseati.”* 

She  tried  to  smile  uj}  at  him,  to  behave  conventionally. 
He  saw  through  the  pathetic  little  attempt.  The  violinist 
had  to  leave  Grace  at  this  moment  to  make  his  bow  to  the 
audience.  As  she  listened  with  the  rest  to  his  wonderful 
playing,  the  old  violin  seemed  to  hold  a captive  soul,  while 
the  mystery  and  pain  and  yearning  of  life  found  vent  in 
its  sublime  strains. 

Grace’s  brief  anger  against  Frascati  melted  away.  The 
artiste  in  her  did  willing  homage  to  his  genius.  Thunders 
of  applause  followed  his  performance.  As  soon  as  he  was 
at  liberty  he  came  and  sat  down  by  Grace. 

“So  your  father  was  Eugene  Amory,  the  violinist?”  he 
said.  “He  would  have  made  a great  name  for  himself  had 
he  lived  longer.” 

Oh,  the  sweetness  of  this  praise  bestowed  on  her  beloved 
dead  to  Grace ! 

“.'Vbout  the  violin  I am  sorry,”  Frascati  went  on.  “I 
could  'not  tell  you  cared  so  much  for  it.  And  I was  de- 
lighted to  regain  it.” 

“To  regain  it?”  she  echoed  wonderinglv. 

“Yes;  but  that  is  a long  story.”  He  smiled.  “’Will  you 
do  me  a favour.  Miss  .^mory?  I want  you  to  ]day  your 
§olo  to-night'on,the  violin  which,  it  seems,  we  both  covet.” 

Grace  half  demurred  at  fijst,  but  Frascati  insisted.  To 


the  surprise  of  those  present  she  took  his  instrument  with 
her  when,  every  nerve  at  high  tension,  she  faced  the  large  i 
audience  in  the  brilliantly-lighted,  flower-decked  hall.  I 

Just  for  a moment  she  faltered.  Then,  nestling  the  dear! 
old  violin  against  her  cheek,  she  began  to  play.  It  was 
an  ordeal  for  a' mere  novice  to  follow  so  great  a maestro, 
but  Grace  soon  forgot  all  save  the  music.  She  had  never 
p!a\ed  with  such  spirit  as  on  that  eventful  night.  i! 

“You  are  a fellow-artiste — one^of  us,”  she  heard  Frascati 
sav  when,  flushed  and  radiant,  she  went  back  to  the  other 
performers.  “May  I call  on  you  to-morrow?”  he  added. 
“I’ve  vet  to  apologise  for  having  robbed  you  of  jour  violin 
— to  tell  you  why  1 coveted  it.” 

She  gave  a shy  consent  as  ste  returned  the  instrument.  ,| 
The  ne.xt  morning  Grace  arranged  the  small  dingy' 
drawing-room  to  the  best  advantage.  She  filled  jars  and] 
bowls  with  fresh  flowers.  When  Andrea  Frascati  called  he 
seemed  to  bring  his  own  gracious  cultured  atniosphere  withj' 
him.  Sitting  on  the  old  sofa,  the  famous  \iolinist  plungedj 
into  the  history  of  the  Strad. 

“My  father,  Pietro  Frascati,  was  also  a musician,”  he 
said.  “He  married  an  Englishwoman.  His  life  was  one,; 
long  struggle  against  adverse  fate.  He  had  groat  gTfts,i 
but  the  world  never  recognised  them.  When  1 was  only- 
five  years  old  he  had  to  sell  the  violin  that  he  loved  but  a 
degree  less  than  wife  and  child,  to  raise  money  enough  to] 
take  us  back  to  Italy.  His  consolation  was  that  he  had 
sold  it  to  a fellow-artiste,  who  had  promised  to  restore  the 
violin  to  him  when  he  could  redeem  it.” 

“That  is  why  my  father  wished  us  never  to  part  with  it,” 
interposed  Grace.  “He  could  not  forget  the  grief  of  the 
man  from  whom  he  had  bought  it.” 

“Just  so.  Well,  my  unhappy  parent  lived  and  died  poor, 
wdthout  being  able  to  redeem  his  treasured  instrument.  In 
my  case  fate  proved  kinder.  ^ I have  arrived.  Going 

through  some  papers  recently, ' I came  across  the  corre-jj 
spondence  relating  to  the  Strad.  I vowed,  if  possible,  I" 
would  trace  it  and  buy  it  back — in  memory  of  the  dead.” 
“I’m  so  glad  to  know  I did  not  do  wrong  in  letting  you 
have  the  violin,  after  all.  Signor  Frascati,”  said  Mrs.  Amory 
plaintively.  “Yours  was  a prior  claim.  Grace  can  afford 
to  forgive  me  now.” 

“Mine  W'as  a long  quest,”  Frascati  went  on,  glancing  at 
Grace.  “Mr.  Amory,  I ascertained,  was  dead,  and  his 
widow  had  removed.  At  last  I located  her,  and  to  my  joy 
she  still  had  the  violin.  Yet” — to  Grace— “I  could  not  tell 
how  greatly  you  valued  it.  I have  given  you  pain — — ” , 

“Your  claim  is  stronger  than  mine,”  she  said,  her  voice! 
thrilling.  “I  don’t  begrudge %ou  the  violin  any  longer, 
Signor'Frascati.  I’m  glad  you  were  able  to  get  it  back.”  ) 
“That  is  generous  of  you” — with  a swift  smile.  “Perhaps 
I too  am  glad  I succeeded  in  tracing  the  Strad  for  more 
reasons  than  one.” 

Frascati  stayed  for  nearly  an  hour.  When  he  was  gone 
the  world  seemed  very  blank  to  Grace.  She  told  herself 
he  would  never  come  back  again  to  the  dingy  little  house 
in  Chelsea.  Why  should  he? 

A note  from  Frascati,  with  tickets  enclosed  for  a grand 
concert  at  which  he  was  to  play,  turned  Grace’s  depression 
to  something  like  rapture.  The  violinist  found  his  way  to 
Chelsea  pretty  frequently,  considering  his  many  engage- 
ments. Grace  and  he  had  their  gift  of  music  in  common, 
and  a great  deal  besides. 

Her  life,  so  dreary  before,  was  suddenly  flooded  with 
golden  sunshine,  hopes  and  dreams  full  of  rich  promise, 
wholly  apart  from  the  once  coveted  fame.  John  Wilson 
saw  how  things  were  shaping ; yet  he  bore  his  disappoint- 
ment manfully,  concerned  mainly,  lite  the  good  fellow  he 
was,  for  Grace’s  happiness. 

There  came  a day  when  Andrea  Frascati  and  Gxa.CE,  who 
had  been  on  the  river  together,  came  and  stood  before  Mrs. 
Amory,  hand  in  hand.  Frascati  smiled  at  the  inquiring 
look  in  the  little  faded  lady’s  eyes. 

“Grace  has  promised  to  be  my  wife,”  he  announced. 
“That  is,  if  you  will  accept  me  as  your  son-in-law,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Amory.  Yet  I believe  I am  only  an  after- 
thought with  her.”  The  lovers  exchanged  a glance  of  per- 
fect sympathy.  “.She  is  bent,  at  any  price,  on  regaining 
the  beloved  Strad.” 

“It  will  belong  to  us  Jointly  in  future,”  Grace  replied. 
“We  owe  the  music  of  our  lives  to  it.” 

John  Wilson  passed  the  door  of  the  little  house  in  Chelsea 
that  evening,  but  he  did  not  enter.  Some  lives  are  always 
set  in  a minor  key.  Louise  Fletcher. 
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NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

CICELY  DELACOMBE. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

I\MES  Buck,  a widower,  who  keeps  a large  ironmonger’s  shop  in  the  High 
Street,  and  has  rather  scandalised  Dulminstrr  by  buying  “No.  18,  The  Green,” 
■\CivTe  hitherto  only  cathedral  clergy  have  lived. 

Leigh  Hlich,  liis  only  son,  who  has  been  educated  at  a public  school,  and  is 
n 1 \ at  Cambridge. 

('\Mo.N  1)f.L-\.co.mbe,  who  Uve.s  next  door  to  “No.  18,”  and  is  also  a widower. 
H'.'  inherited  a comfortable  income  from  his  wife,  but  it  goes  to  his  daughtv'r  ir 
In-  •c-marries. 

CicF.LY  Df.lacombe,  his  only  daughter,  a quiet,  dreamy  girl,  very  much  neg- 
1-clel  by  her  fatlier. 

Violet  Sturckoss,  the  daughter  of  a prosperous  farmer  at  Dulford,  a st.  ikingly 
tc.'uitilul  girl. 

Leigh  first  makes  acquaintance  with  Cicely  by  climbing  over  the  high  wall  that 
d v'idcs  their  gardens.  Cicely  is  only  eight,  but  she  never  forgets  her  adventurous 
.friend,  who,  as  the  “Ironmonger's  son,”  is  a forbidden  associate  for  her,  but 
Lv.‘igh,  returning  to  sch.ool.  quicicly  forgets  her. 

\Vhen  he  is  tweutv-two,  and  home  on  vac.itiou  from  Cambridge,  Leigh  meets 
Violet,  and  immediately  falls  in  love  with  her  brilliant  beauty.  He  begs  her 
to  wait  for  him  till  he  i.i  a jiosition  to  marry  her,  but  v’lolet  only  laughs  at  him 

a mere  boy.  When  Cicely  i?  eighteen,  Canon  Delacombe  meets  S’itdet  in  a 
tram  ami  is  very  much  attracted  by  her. 

('lIAPiEK  Vlll. 

Violet  .Sturcross  left  the  Canon  feelintf  no  less  pleased 
Avith  herself  than  he  telt  with  himself.  She  knew  that  she 
had  made  what  she  called  to  herself  an  “impression”  on 
him.  She  had  always  admired  him,  thinking  of  him  when 
younj'  with  respectful  devotion.  She  admired  his  aood 
looks,  his  air,  his  position,  hut  she  had  never  seen  him 
within  her  horizon,  at  all  until  this  da\ . 

But  she  was  clever  enough  to  know  that  the  Canon  had 
looked  upon  her  not  as  a farmer’s  daughter,  but  as  a very 
channino  and  good-looking  girl.  She  laughed  to  herself 
as  she  took  the  reins  of  the  dog-c;irt. 

‘■Fancy  the  old  Canon!”  .she  s.aid  to  herself. 

She  was  returning  from  a visit  to  “Mab.”  Mab  lived 
in  the  counfrv  near  Bristol,  and  the  two  girls  had  had  an 
t'njo\ .able  time  tlriving  into  tlie  latti’r  town  and  attending 
all  the  gaieties.  Mab  hail  just  got  engaged.  She  had 
twitted  Violet,  who  was  older  than  she  was,  with  being 
still  in  the  list  of  the  diseng.aged. 

But  Violet  had  turned  up  her  pretty  nose  at  this  man 
and  at  that  man.  As  a m.atter  of  fact  her  acquaintance 
with  Leigh  had  done  her  rather  an  ill  turn.  She  had  not 
loved  him,  but  she  had  .seen  a difference  between  him  and 
thei  other  men  whom  she  l<new.  .She  was  determiined  not 
to  marrv  a farmer.  .She  said  to  herself  with  determination 
that,  with  her  good  looks  and  her  probable  fortune,  she 
ought  to  marry  a gentleman  ; she  meant  to  marrv  one  too. 

Coming  back  from  Mab's,  she  had  felt  a little  depressed. 
'1  he  man  Mab  was  engaged  to  seemt'd  to  Violet  a gentlem.an. 

“Living  near  a big  town,  a girl  has  her  chances,”  she 
said  to  lierself.  “It  is  not  like  li\ing  near  a one-e\ed  holt- 
like  Dulminster.” 

Then  had  come  her  adventure  with  the  Canon,  a.ncl  1,  r 
spirits  rose.  .She  was  tremendously  exhilarated.  She  did 
not  think  she  was  too  sanguine;  she  was  almost  sun-  that 
the  handsonw  Canon  wtndd  l>e  making  his  wa\"  to  l>u!ford. 

He  did  not  come  for  two  daws,  but.  on  the  third  she  heard 
tlie  sound  oi  .a  horse’s  hcMifs  in  the  lane,  and  was  nut 
surprised  to  .see  the  Canon.  .She  ran  quicklv  to  her  room 
and  put  a few  touches  to  her  toilet.  Violet  was  much  too 
v.-iin  ever  to  he  a sl.-ittern.  I'hen  she  went  to  the  front 
door,  opened  it,  and  wont  out  to  the  gate. 

“I  saw  \ou  coming.  1 could  not  believe  inv  own  e\cs,” 
.she  said  gieefully. 

.She  wa.s  lool<ing  rh.arming  in  the  blue  that  she  aMe(t<\i 
and  that  matciied  In  r e-,vs,  with  lier  l>are  golden  head  ;md 
the  roundness  of  her  tliroat  showing  above  the  ofw  n tdouse 
she  wore.  I'he  Canon  looked  down  at  her  with  f.-ituous 
admiration. 

“But,  m\'  dear  child,  T said  I should  come!” 

He  had  not  said  so  definitelv,  but  he  thought  he  had,  as 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  come  when  she  had  left  him. 

' But  1 did  not  dare  to  hope;  it  is  too  kind  of  \'ou.  Shall 
1 call  a man  to  take  vour  horse  roumil?” 

She  was  deferential,  attentive,  cha.rming.  .She  ask'ed  him 
whether  he  would  like  tea  in  the  garden  or  indoor-s. 

“Indoors,  I think.  The  sun  to-day  is  lovehg  but  I’ve 
ju.st  come  from  a much  hotter  climate,”  he  said.  “Besirk's, 
we  can  talk  better  indoors.” 

She  gave  the  order  and  then  took  him  into  the  drawing- 
room, which  grated  on  him,  for  he  did  know  beautiful 
things  when  he  saw  them.  But  \'iolet  flattered  him  to  the 
top  of  his  bent. 


I “I  am  the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  w'orld  -not  clever 
like  you — do  explain,”  she  would  say  beseechingly,  and 
when  he  had  explained  she  would  smile  and  say,  “How 
wonderfully  clear  you  make  it  all!  I do  understand  now.” 

Presently  she  got  him  to  speak  of  Cicely. 

“I  know  so  little  of  her,’’  he  said  plaintively.  “She  is 
like  her  mother — she  shuts  herself  uj).  Th;;re  is  no  .sym- 
])ath}'  between  u.s  ,at  all.  '^'Ou  Imow,  I suppo.se,  that  if  1 
j were  to  n'.arry  she  would  come  into  the  whole  of  her 
' mother’s  fortune?” 

'v’iolet  was  both  tal-:en  abaci-:  and  plea.sed  with  this  speech 

pleased  because  the  t’anon  had  actuallv  mentioned  mar- 
riage on  his  first  \isit  to  ln'r,  and  t;ikon  ab.-ick  at  the  news 
rf  his  loss  of  fortune.  If  he  talked  of  marriage  he  must 
have  thought  of  it. 

“No,  I did  not  know  it.  I have  often  wondered — — ’ 
She  stopped  abruptly. 

“Finish  what  you  were  going  to  sav.  You  have  often 
wondered  why  I have  nc\er  married  again?  Well,  now 
you  know  the  reason.  I have  not  vet  found  the  woman 
who  would  be  disinterested  enough  to  marrv  me  if  I lost 
the  greater  part  of  my  income,  ami  I have  never  until  quite 
lately  met  a woman  who  has  attracted  me  so  much  that  I 
would  marry  her  under  the  conditions  of  mv  wife’s  will. 
It  was  a cruel  will.’’ 

“Oh,  I don’t  know!”  said  Violet,  with  t’nat  common 
I sense  which  seldom  deserted  her.  “"V’ou  could  not  expect 
j her  to  want  a.nother  womnn  to  enjov  herself  on  her  monev, 

! > ou  know.  I should  not  have,  if  I had  been  her.” 

, Common  sense,  not  grammar,  was  \'iolet’s  strong  point 
I Tl'.e  Canon  did  not  shudder  at  the  misuse  of  the  pronoun, 
j “One  can  be  too  meticulous,”  he  thought. 

' “It  was  not  generous,’’  he  said  after  a silence  which 
j seemed  to  last  .some  time. 

“I  suppose  she  knew  vou  would  have  some  moinev,”  she 
ventured.  .She  wanted  to  find  out. 

IT  ' Canon  recogni.sed  that,  and  was  quite  willing  that 
■^hc  siiould  know. 

“1  ha  .e  not  spent  all  my  income.  I liave  had  fifteen  vears 
j of  widowhood.  1 have  saved  something,  and  there  is  the 
I Canonrv,  which  is  worth  six  hundred  a war  and  a house.” 

“That  is  not  being  a pauper.  1 do  wonder ” 

“'I'hat  no  one  ever  took  pity  on  me?  .Mv  child,  I am 
hard  to  please.  1 am  looking  for  nothing  short  of  per- 
f<-ction.  man  does  like  something  lo\elv  to  feast  his 
oy<\s  on.” 

Ho  wa.s  looking  at  her  point-edly.  Violet  felt  that  things 
^ were  going  almost  too  swimminglv. 

! “Here  is  tea,”  she  said,  and  j)ruc'.-('cled  to  pour  it  out  for 
him,  and  to  see  tliat  h--  wri.s  suiqjiied  with  the  manv 
j dainties  ^‘.lich  were  set  before  them. 

In  the  mid^t  of  tea  iIk-  ijurl;.  figure  of  .Sturcross  crossed 
' the  thresiiold. 

, tea  going?”  he  asked. 

■ “Plenty,  father,  ('ome  in.  This  is  Canon  Delacombe,” 

' \'iok  t answered. 

"1  know  y our  reveronre  vei  y well  bv  sight,”  said  the 
farmer. 

“1  am  afraid  I have  bc-en  too  much  of  an  absentee,” 
rofdied  thr-  Canon. 

“fonder  ot  foreign  [)arts  than  of  your  own  home,  thev 
do  say,’’  said  .Sturcross,  holding  out  a large  red  hand  for 
his  eup  of  tea. 

“I’ve  lieen  that.  Men  who  have  lost  their  wives  arc 
prone  to  he  wamf-rers,  Mr.  Sturcro.ss. ” 

"1  should  leel  the  loi>s  of,  mine  more  if  1 went  off 
nvy  own  I anil,”  said  the  larmcr,  who  had  the  ])assioci  for 
his  land  tlrit  characterises  the  farmer.  “Give  me  home.’’ 

! “'I'hat  is  going  to  be  mv  motto  in  the  future.” 

. “Going  lo  turn  over  a new  leaf,  eh?”  asked  Sturcross, 

I w ho  was  losing  his  embarrassed  air. 

^‘F'.xactly — going  to  make  inanv  changes.” 

1 He  stole  .a  look  at  Violet,  who  was  sitting  with  downcast 
! eves,  feeding  a little  terrier  with  bread-and-butter  and  hold- 
j mg  her.seif  alcjof  from  the  conversation. 

I ( don  t care  for  change  m\self,”  said  the  farmer. 

I \ our  ilaughter  and  1 found  we  were  old  acquaintances 
I when  we  travelled  from  the  junction  together.”  the  Canon 
j explained.  “It  appears  1 prepared  her  for  Confirmation. 

.She  was  good  enough  to  say  1 might  ride  out  to  renews  our 
' acquaintance.” 

I .Sturcross  stared.  Canon  Delacoiiibe  was  the  most  un- 
! approachable  of  all  the  Dulminster  canons.  And  now  for 
f him  to  say  that  Violet  had  been  good  enough  to  ask  him 
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to  ride  out  to  see  her!  He  would  have  said  it  was  just  ; 

like  his  daughter’s  impudence.  i 

“It  was  verv  good  of  you  to  come,”  said  \ iolet. 

She  shot  a look  at  the  Canon  which  thrilled  him.  He 
thought  her  demure,  adorable — able  to  hold  her  own  and  i 
not  abashed  by  the  clumsy  speech  of  tlio  old  farmer,  her 

father.  1 

“It  is  passing  strange  how  such  a man  could  have  been 
her  father,”  he  said  to  himself,  and  }-et  if  he  had  but  looked 
closer  he  could  have  seen  that  the  ilorid,  sunburnt,  coarse- 
looking  man  had  \ iolet’s  own  colouring. 

“I  am  enjoving  it,”  he  said  truly,  and  then  began  to  ask 
Sturcross  about  the  crops,  telling  him  of  the  crops  in  Kgypt. 

.Sturcross  was  interested  and  at  his  best.  Indeed  the 
man  was  not  such  a lout  as  he  looked — a much  truer  gentle- 
man in  his  way  than  his  daughter  would  ever  be  a lady. 

Presentlv  it  occurred  to  .Sturcross  that  it  was  getiingi 
late,  and  he  left  with  manv  apologies.  \ iolet  motioned 
the  (kanon  to  a scat  bv  the  window,  ani.1  asked  him  whether 
he  w-ould  not  like  to  smoko  a cigarette.  .Sire  got  Inm  into 
an  expansive  mood.  I he  sun  was  low  when  he  started  to 
ride  back. 

“I  hope  I may  come  ag.-dn,”  lie  said. 

“Oh,  do,”  said  Violet,  “and  very  soon!  And  perhaps 
you  would  not  mind  bringing  me  that  book  you  spoke  about 
a little  while  ago.” 

“The  hook?”  said  C.inon  Del.'icomke,  with  a smile  that 
could  only  be  described  a.s  fatuous.  “Of  course  I will  bring 
the  hook,  but  1 cannot  h.ave  your  lovely  eyes  spoilt  by  too 
m.uch  reading.” 

“1  was  .afraid  vou  would  think  me  so  very  ignorant,” 
saal  Vioi-'t  modestlw  j 

“No,  1 should  not!  Mv  dear  child,  if  you  had  spent  as  j 
nuanv  '.ears  of  vnm-  life  with  women  who  pretend  to  be  j 
‘cultivated’  as  1 h.ive  vou  would  understand  how  I appre- 
ciate naturalness." 

•She  watched  him  mount,  and  as  he  looked  down  at  her 
standing  there  with  th,.-  sunset  glow  on  her  hair,  her  fair 
s'iin  warmed  Iw  the  colour  that  seemed  to  flood  the  skies, 

1 red  lips  fresh  and  dewy,  h...-  s.aid  to  himself  without 
anv  further  hvpocrisv,  “1  should  lilcc  to  kiss  that  girl!” 
I’efore  he  had  onlv  gene  so  f.-ir  as  to  say  that  if  he  had 
)een  a voung  man  lie  would  have  liked  to  kiss  her. 

He  rode  home,  nuising,  with  the  image  of  N’iolet  before 
him.  A man  would  be-  happy  with  such  a woman  at  his 
fireside  for  his  declining  \ears.  She  would  make  him  feel 
voung.  .She  worikl  not  want  to  do  ansthing  but  listen  to 
ium.  She  would  not  wrmt  to  have  theories  of  her  own. 
SIk:  would  keep  Ids  house  and  see  to  his  comforts.  She 
would,  abo'vc  all,  b,e  there  f<m  him  to  look  at.  'I'he  Canon 
was  .'ilready  more  in  lo\e  than  ho  had  ever  been  in  his  life 
before. 

He  rode  out  again  in  two  davs’  time  with  the  book,  and 
spent  another  afternoon  with  Violet.  When  he  had  gone, 
Violet  looked  upon  the  midtcr  as  settled.  Her  father  was 
nuzzled. 

“What  brings  the  Canon  lien’  again?”  ho  asked  \'iolet. 
“Tie  comes  to  see  me,”  said  X'iole't  demurely. 

“\\'hat  for?” 

“I  suppose  he  likes  me.” 

The  farmer  .stared. 

the  Canon!”  he  said. 

“I3ut  why  not?” 

Sturcross  shook  his  head. 

“It  would  not  do—  it  would  not  be  for  your  happiness. 
Mow'’  w'ould  you  fee.l  when  you  went  to  the  Palace?’’ 

“I've  been  to  tlie  Palace,”  said  N’iolet,  annoyed. 

“ Ves,  with  the  Girls’  Friendly  Socis'ty.  It  ain’t  the 
same  thing,  mv  girl.  Yon  gi\'o  over  encouraging  the  old 
bov.  Wh'vg  he  must  be  in  his  dotage!” 

“He  is  not,”  said  Violet  firnilv.  “He  is  an  exceedingly 
handsome  and  agreeable  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  no 
us<',  father.  I never  could  talce  a fancy  to  an\-  one  who  was 
not  a gentleman.  You  know  quite  weli  1 could  have  had 
tlie  pick  of  all  the  men  al)oiit  here.  It  is  your  own  fault,” 
slie  added,  with  a disarming  smile.  “You  should  not  have 
^brought  mo  up  to  be  a lady.” 

•“Well,  well,”  s.'dd  the  farmer,  gratified,  “I  don’t  sav  that 
if  would,  not  be  a grant!  thing  for  tou,  and  he  .so  well  off 
ns  iie  is.” 

“He  lost's  most  of  his  money  if  he  marries  again.  It  all 
goes  to  iii.s  daughter — that  giri  with  the  turnip-coloured 
hair.” 

“He  h.as  got  nnththg  then?" 
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“Oh,  yes,  he  has  some  savings,  and  six  hundred  a tear 
and  a htmse  ! I should  ho  all  right  as  long  as  he  is  alive.” 


thr 


“Ho  has  told  vou  all  that?"  said  Sturcross.  1 

“Of  course  he  has ; ho  went  into  it  tit  once.  I know  then 
at  ho  was  serious.”  | 

“Woll  vou’ve  got  vour  mother’s  two  hundred  a year,” 


said  Sturcross,  “and  of  course,  unless  1 follow  his  example 
and  mtirrv  again,  this  ]>lace  will  be  yours.” 

“Whv  should  you  think  of  marrying  again,  father? 
You’ve  never  talked  of  it  before.” 

“No,  because.  I always  looked  to  having  a son-in-law  who 
■would  farm  the  land,”  said  Sturcross,  “failing  a son  of  my 
own.  If  1 marry,  1 might  have  a son  of  my  own.  Fanc\ 
Canon  Delacombe  ! ” 

He  went  off  laughing.  It  appeared  to  him  now  in  the 
light  of  a great  joke.  But  it  was  not  a joke  to  Violet.  IIk' 
whole  matter  required  thinking  over.  There  were  pros  and 
cons.  On  the  one  hand — a handsome  man  im  a good  posi- 
tion, quite  able  to  I'teep  a wife  in  comfort  if  not  in  luxury; 
on  the.  other— the  possibility  of  her  losing  her  inheritance  if 
her  father  married  again.  A'iolet  realised  that  she  could 
mtike  no  possible  objefdion  to  her  father’s  doing  so  since  she 
w;is  niarrving  a man  old  enough  to  be  her  father.  Still, 
it  would  be  annoying.  She  did  not  know  what  he  was 
worth,  but  she  was  acquisitive — she  wanted  all  that  there 
■was  to  get.  .So  much  common  sense  would  naturally'  be 
allied  to  prudence. 

Also  there  was  Cicely.  .She  did  not  want  Cicely.  .She 
knew  nothing  of  her  except  her  appearance.  There  wa.s 
something  in  Cicely’s  looks  which  she  envied,  although  she 
scorned  her  colourlessness  and  what  she^  thought  was  a 
want  of  stv'lc.  .She  was  not  cultivated  enough  to  appreciate 
Cicely’s  quiet  elegance,  but  she  knew  that  the  girl  had 
something  that  she  herself  lacked. 

“1  can’t  have  her  about  he  house,”  she  said  to  herself. 
“With  .all  that  money  too — she  will  be  giving  herself  airs 
all  the  time.  No,  she  will  have  to  go.  We  had  better 
make  a clean  sweep  of  evervbodv  in  the  house.  The 
servants  must  go,  and  I will  get  some  from  outside.” 

The  Canon  rode  over  three  times  that  week  and  three 
times  the  next.  He  began  to  look  vounger,  handsomer, 
more  alert.  He  saw  little  or  nothing  of  Cicely,  who  realised 
that  he  did  not  want  her. 

The  girl’s  disappointment  was  bitter.  .She  had  dreamed 
so  of  her  father’s  being  all  in  all  to  her%  When  May  came 
she  asked  him  if  she  might  go  and  stay  with  the  Cross- 
fields, who  had  often  asked  her  to  stav  with  them. 

Notliing  could  have  suited  the  Canon  bettor.  He  would 
feel  ever  so  much  freer  to  prosecute  his  wooing  with  Ciceh' 
away.  He  was  aware  now  that  Dulminster  knew  that  he 
rode  out  to  Dulford  every  other  dav  to  .see  Farmer  Stur- 
cross’s  daughter.  Dulminster  was  agog  with  excitement. 


C'H.AnF.R  IX. 

.At  the  end  of  May  Cicely  returned  home.  The  carriage 
was  w.'iiting  for  Iter  at  Dulminster  station.  .She  saw  several 
people  she  knew  on  the  platform,  waiting  for  the  up-tfain. 
'I'liev  all  .ceemed  to  look  at  her  strangely.  Cicely  thought, 
and  did  not  spetik  to  her.  They  seemed  to  be  kindlv  avoid- 
ing her,  as  one  a\’oids  a person  who  has  just  suftered  a 
loss.  .She  smiled.  Whenever  she  went  awav  from  Dul- 
minster, its  charactcristic.s  nlwa\s  .amused  her.  It  was 
such  ,'i  very  conservative  little  place. 

The  conservative  place  had  been  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions, but  ( icely  did  not  know  this.  She  had  only  had  one 
short  note  from  her  father  in  the  three  weeks  she  had  been 
away  from  home.  She  had  come  back  primed  with  good 
resolutions.  Perliaps  she  had  not  done  enough  to  show 
him  how  much  she  really  cared ; she  wished  she  had  not 
been  so  shv  of  him. 

^ But  C anon  Delacomije  had  the  previous  dav  announced 
his  engagement  to  Miss  Sturcross  as  he  was  coming  awav 
from  a Chapter  meeting.  The  Bishop,  who  had  heard  dis- 
quieting rumours,  had  walked  away  with  him  and  had 
invited  confidence. 

“Yes,  my  lord,”  Canon  Delacombe  had  said  blandlv,  “it 
is  ouite  true — I am  marrying  Miss  Sturcross.” 

The  Bishop  was  taken  aback.  His  good  wife  had  com- 
missioned him  to  go  to  the  fountain  head  to  see  if  this  very 
alarming  rumour  could  have  anv  foundation,  and  now  the 
culprit  confessed  blandly  and  with  a smile  of  fatuous  hanpi- 
ness  on  his  elderly  face  that  the  rumour  arose  from  fart 
and  that  the  fact  was  the  source  of  great  jov  to  him. 

“Have  you  thought  this  well  over?”  he  asked 
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' “One  nr’.turally  thinl^s  a thinrj  like  that  avcII  over.  1 
have  .ilwavs  wantad  to  ro-maiTW  1 should  ncit  have  left:  I'ud- 
niinstor  so  much  if  I had  had  a \\if<'  to  inak<'  a liome  for 
nic.  Rul  I coidd  not  lind  any  one  I could  ap|iroach  with 
mv  .small  income  -1111'  whole  of  my  late  wife’s  monc\  ifocs 
to  mv  daughter  in  the  event  of  my  re-m;irri;ige — until  1 met 
Miss  .Sturcross.” 

“She  is  a great  deal  younger  than  you  are,  Deiaconibe.’’ 

“1  am  not  an  old  man,  rny  lord.” 

“.■\nd  - excuse  niy  pkiin  speaking — she  is  not  in  vour  own 
soci.'il  position.” 

“.A.  grca.t  d(  ;d  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  that,”  s.aid  the 
Canon  angrilv.  “There  is  not  the  dividing  wall  between 
the  classes  th;it  people  in  Dulininster  seem  to  imagine  there 
is;  we  are  all  behind  the  times  here.” 

The  Bisho|i  could  not  s;iy,  as  he  wtintcd  to  sa\',  “But 
I like  mv  Canons  to  niarr\'  ladies.”  There  is  a limit  to 
what  even  a LTishop  may  say. 

“.•\11  I can  say  is  that  1 hope  'vou  will  not  li\'c  to  regret 
it,”  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  Canon. 

It  took  exactly  an  hour  and  a h.df  for  the  news  to  got 
round  the  town.  By  thtit  afternoon  every  one  knew  that 
(,'anon  Delaccmbe  was  going  to  marrv  Farmer  .Sturcross’s 
daughter.  It  is  to  be  feared  th.it  Violet’s  character  was 
f.aken  away  a good  man\-  times  that  d:i\’.  It  was  known 
that  a good  many  young  men  h.ad  wanted  to  marrv  lier-- 
that  she  had  encouraged  their  attentions.  Several  voting 
men  went  about  with  tli<  ir  tongue  in  their  cheek.  Thev 
coukl  say  so  much  if  the\  onlv  would!  Tom,  Dick,  and 
llarrv,  who  had  ilirtC'il  and  played  and,  if  truth  were  but 
known,  had  man\  ,a  time  been  allowed  to  kiss  her,  smiled 
at  each  other  when  they  met.  As  A’iolet  had  told  Leigh 
Hligh  when  she  refused  him  so  heartlessly,  she  had  always 
made  friends  of  the  men  who  had  wanted  to  marry  her. 

'1  he  old  ladies,  the  canons’  wives,  the  wives  of  the 
ininor  clergy,  were  shocked.  They  held  councils  as  to  what 
their  behaviour  should  be  when  the  undesirable  stranger 
should  come  among  them.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
frankly  curious,  and  it  only  needed  the  Sturcross  dog-cart 
to  be  seen  in  Dulminster  to  bring  an  aristocratic  crowd  to 
their  windows,  and  when  in  the  afternoon  Violet  crossed 
the  Green  and  made  her  way  into  the  Cathedral,  many  were 
impelled  to  their  devotions  by  the  sight.  But  by  the  groat 
class  of  outsiders — the  farmers,  the  local  law’TCrs,  the  trades- 
jioople  - the  engagement  was  looked  upon  as  a most  ex- 
ciuisite  joke.  People  did  not  have  a dull  moment  in  Dul- 
minster during  that  month  of  May. 

Canon  Delacombe  bore  himself  brazenly.  He  did  not  see 
the  enormitv  of  his  conduct,  not  even  when  the  Bishop’s 
wife  scarcelv  acknowledged  his  bow — not  even  then  did 
he  seem  ashamed.  , 

The  good  people  who  looked  at  Cicely  so  curiously  at 
the  station  were  only  wondering  what  she  was  thinking  of 
it  all.  It  never  occurred  to  them  that  she  did  not  know*. 
Cicelv  h.-id  written  as  usual  to  the  housekeeper,  telling  her 
the  date  of  her  return,  and  asking  that  the  carriage  might 
be  sent  to  meet  her.  .She  knew  nothing  of  the  excitement 
that  reigned  in  the  house.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  was  the 
afternoon  upon  which  Violet  was  coming  over  to  inspect 
ihe  house  to  see  if  there'  was  anything  she  wished  done 
to  it. 

. She  was  in  the  study  with  the  Canon  when  Cicely 
arrived.  There  was  nothing  to  be  altered  in  the  Canon’s 
study — that  decorous  room  which  had  been  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  him.  Violet,  in  her  blue  dress,  her  daring 
little  hat,  her  brilliant  colouring,  made  an  odd  splash  of 
brightness  in  the  austere  surroundings. 

“Is  mv  father  in?”  asked  Cicelv  as  she  alighted. 

“Yes,  Miss  Cicelv.” 

“In  his  studv ?” 

‘A’es,  miss,  but  he  is  not  alone,  miss.” 

“.Any  one  particular  with  him — on  business?”  asked 
Cicelv. 

“.\o,  not  on  business,  miss,”  said  the  housekeeper.  .She 
was  handicapped  by  not  knowing  whether  Cicely  knew  of 
what  she  c.dled  “the  goings-on.” 

“I’ll  go  to  him,”  said  the  girl. 

.She  was  e.ager  to  see  whether  she  could  not  make  him 
feel  jileased  to  see  her.  She  felt  better  and  brighter  for 
her  visit,  anrl  firmlv  determined  to  trv  again.  She  crossed 
the  panelled  hall.  The  siiulv  was  on  the  right,  anti  there 
was  no  sound  audible.  She  opened  the  door  boldlv.  Two 
jjeople  very  hurriedl\  rose  from  chairs  drawn  verv  close 
together. 


Ci'i  h slan’d.  .\mihing  more  rc-toni.-'hing  >h<'  could  not 
I iiio'e  imagined. 

I rii  ■ ('anon  \\  a . ono,  displea-.-d  al  ha\ i:yg  his  !iu;e  wii'i 
! ’\  iolei  nil  --horl . lb-  wa.s  not  S(mt\  that  l.e  ^liould  lU'I  ha-. -■ 
to  tell  ( 'icei\  oI  his  engageuu'ut  al.ic,.’.  .\s  she  stood  tliere, 

looking  from  on<'  to  In.-  oiber,  Iw  felt  that  Ire  hated  her.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  h.-r,  lie  would  have  been  able  to  marrv 
this  lo\el\  and  gi\'e  her  everv  luxur\’  in.stcad  of  having 

to  offer  her  a [litt.'ince. 

“ h'ather,’’  said  ( ieelv;  she  could  not  ha\c  said  anotl.i  r 
word. 

“ i'his  is  Miss  .Sturcross,  Ciceh  ,’’  said  the  C;mon,  having 
rcco\'ercd  his  dignltv.  ‘A'ou  ma\  reiiu mb<  r 1 ;-nked  \ou 
once  whet'ner  you  knew  her.  She  is  the  lady  who  has 
p.romised  to  make  me  happv  bv  Leeoming  mv  wife.” 

Cicelv’s  face  w:is  always  pale,  btit  mnv  she  looked  like 
marble. 

“Your  wife!’’  she  stamnicred. 

“A'es.  mv  wife.  I htive  been  tilonc  long  enough.  I can 
onl\'  sat'  that,  if  I had  had  the  jo\  of  meeting  Miss  .Stur- 
cross  earlier,  I should  not  have  been  aleni'  so  long.’’ 

There  was  a moment’s  awkward,  sik'ncc.  'Fhen  (.’ice!\-, 
recovering:  herself,  held  out  her  hand. 

“I  low  do  you  do?”  she  ;isl-:ed.  “J  am  sortw  to  appear 
rude,  but-“but  tliF.  has  been  a great  surjirise  to  me.  I had 
no  idea,  that  my  father  intended  to  m.arr\-  ag.'iin.” 

“ DLilminster  is  not  surprised,”  s.aiil  \'iolet,  with  a laugh. 
“But  l’\e  been  aw;i\'  for  over  three  weelts,”  Cicely  ex- 
pl.aitV'd  gentlv. 

“.\nd  \ou  never  let  out  to  her?  Oli,  '■ou  bail  boy!” 
s.aid  Miss  .Sturcross  ydaN  fully. 

The  Canon  spilled  at  fu  r,  and  fur  a moment  it  seemed 
to  (.'icelv  as  if  the  wlioie  fabric  of  Imr  life  had  fallen — as  if 
the  thing  she  had  thought  stable  hatl  never  existed  at  all. 
Her  fathi'r  to  he  call-  d a “bad  bo\  ” by  a woman  obviouslv 
of  a lower  class  tlian  hims.i  If  her  father,  ,who  had  always 
'been  so  fastidious!  .She  remembered  suddenly  the  speech 
he  had  made  on  his  return  from  the  Kiiiera  whicli  h;id 
astonished  her  so. 

“.So,  vou  see,  it  is  a surprise  to  me,”  said  the  girl  r.nther 
hopelessly.  She  knew  that  she  and  this  girl  would  never 
have  anvthing  in  common.  .She  was  beautiful— ( 'ice'\' 

rcadilv  conceded  that  - but 

“1  sh.a’n’t  be  ti  bad  step-mother  to  vou,”  said  A’iolet, 
laughing.  “A’ou  will  have  to  b<dia\e,  of  course;  it  will  bo 
mv  hou.se,  not  yours.” 

“It  has  never  Ix^en  my  house,”  s.aid  Cicely. 

“So  much  the  better — it  .will  s;ive  ructions — not  that  I 
ever  h.ave  <anv.  ‘Li\'e  and  let  live’  is  m\  motto.  This  bad 
l)o\  here  and  1 will  want  to  li\e  in  peace  and  harmonv 
with  vou  all.” 

“1  shall  not  do  anvthing  to  mar  that  peace,”  said  Cicelv 
in  a low  voice. 

The  Canon  interrupted. 

“Mv  dear  child,”  he  said  to  A’iolet,  “you  won’t  be  put 
to  the  test,  d'he  Martind.ales  have  taken  good  care  of 
that.  Not  only  did  ('icelv’s  mother  t.ake  care  that  I should 
not  be  a penny  the  richer  for  her  money  when  I married 
again,  but  they  arranged  tliat  ('icelv  should  live  with  theVu. 
It  is  more  strictly  truthful  to  say  that  Cicely’s  moth'T 
arranged  that,  alth.ough  it  is  not  foolish  to  assume  that  they 
must  have  connived  at  it.  .She  would  scarcelv  have 
burdened  them  with  the  care  of  her  daughter  had  she  not 
known  that  they  would  have  been  ready  to  receive  her.” 

All  this  was  strange,  to  Cicely.  She  had  never  heard  of 
the  terms  of  her  mother’s  will,  had  never  known  that  she 
was  to  go  to  her  relatives.  .She  felt  embarrassed. 

“Do  you  mean  that  I shall  have  to  leave  Dulminster?” 
she  asked. 

“A’es,  that  is  wlwt  I do  mean.” 

“Leave  home?” 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  at  this  moment  this  seemed  the 
greatest  blow  of  all ; for  she  loved  the  house  and  the  garden 
— it  was  the  iii.ast  intimate  spot  in  the  whole  world  to  her. 
.And  she  was  to  ho  sent  out  .among  strangers. 

“It  appears  so,”  said  her  father  coldlv. 

“But  I do  nut  know'  my  mother’s  people.” 

“A'ou  soon  will  know  them,”  he  said  cruellv,  and  then, 
turning  to  A ioh  t,  “Come,  dear  child,  we  must  go  over  tin' 
rest  of  the  house.  Cicely  will  see  that  ion  has  been  gi  t 
readv  for  you.” 

“It  is  probablv  ready  now,”  said  the  girl. 

“We  have  siiU  a few  rooms  to  go  through.  Come,  ni\' 

darling  ! ” he  adtied. 
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'J'i.,.-  left  C'i.elv  alun-,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
rot.m.  I'l'iC  t'^n'dicrncss  in  her  father  s voice  when  he  spohe 
i!.  Viid.  i had  o, - iii-d  her  eyes.  She  never  remembered 
la  aring  a tender  expression  from  him  before.  She  knew 
i ..,v  that  he  htid  never  loved  her,  and  the  tone  in  which 
he  had  spjlten  of  her  mother’s  disposition  of  her  fortune 
had  told 'her  why.  The  Canon  had  always  resented  it 
;;iiearontly.  Cicelv,  for  all  her  shvness,  was  no  fool.  She 
k'r'ew  now  that  if 'it  had  not  been  for  her  mother’s  wall  the 
C;mon  would  have  re-married  long  ago.  But  for  him  to 
marry  :i  girl  like  Violet  Sturcross ! Cicely  had  not  been 
born  and  bred  in  Dulminster  for  nothing.  She  could  see 
the  enormitv  of  her  father’s  act,  if  he  could  not. 

“That  is  whv  thev  all  looked  at  tre  so  strtmgely,”  she 
said  to  herself.'  “That  is  why  they  acted  as  if  1 had  lost 
some  one  1 loved.  1 have  lost  some  one  1 loved.  They  are 
quite  ric,ht.” 

She  walked  out  of  the  study  into  her  own  room,  there 
an  attentive  housemaid  was  waiting  for  her  w ith  hot  water. 
She  would  no  doubt  have  left  it  but  for  the  fact  that_  she 
was  pledged  to  tell  the  servants’  hall  how  Miss  Cicely 
“took  it.” 

The  girl  walked  in  as  in  a dream,  and  mechanically 
washed  her  hands  and  changed  into  an  afternoon  dress 
which  the  maid  unpaclced  for  her.  .She  was  always  de- 
liberate and  daintv  in  her  movements.  She  was  much  too 
pale  to-dav  for  the  pale  heliotrope  dress  that  usuallv  only 
made  her  look  fair.  She  pushed  the  heavy  hair  off  her 
brow  and  sat  down  for  a few  moments  after  she  had 
changed,  telling  the  maid  to  go. 

“She  seemed  stunned-like,”  was  the  maid’s  rejiort. 

‘T  am  quite  alone — quite  alone,”  s;iid  Cia’ly  to  herseif. 
“No  one  care.s — there  is  no  one  to  care  for  me.  Will  those 
.strangers  care  for  me,  1 wonder?  Why  should  they,  since 
mv  own  father  does  not?” 

'She  pulleil  herself  together  and  went  into  the  drawing- 
room. It  had  never  been  changed  by  so  much  as  the 
mcA’ing  of  a t.able  since  Cicely  first  remembered  it.  3 here 
were  many  things  there  that  Mrs.  Delacomiie  had  brought 
from  her  okriiome.  It  had  a beautiful  view  of  the  Cathedral 
over  the  Green,  and  CiceK  often  watched  tlie  sunset  glow 
on  the  west  front  from  it. 

Tea  was  brought  in.  Cicely  waited  for  her  father  and 
Violet  to  return.  She  did  not  l:now  what  to  do — whether 
.she  ought  to  pour  out  tea  or  assume  that  \ iolet  would. 
She  sat  with  her  h.ands  folded  at  the  window  until  the 
Canon  came  in  with  \’iolet. 

“What  an  old-fashioned  ])lacc!”  saitl  the  latter  as  she 
look'fd  round.  “We  shall  have  to  make  man\'  changes 
here.  It  won’t  do  for  people  to  think  we  belong  to  the 
year  one.” 

She  solved  all  Cicely’s  hesitations  and  doubts  by  walldng 
straight  to  the  tea-table  and  beginning  to  pour  out  the  tea. 

“Best  begin  as  vou  intend  to  go  on!”  she  said  gaily, 
and  immediatelv  swamped  (.  icely’s  cli|»  with  milk. 

“Who  makes  vour  scones?”  she  asked  presently.  “They 
are  not  as  good  as  ours,  are  they,  Horace?  I shall  have 
to  .see  into  things  for  )ou,  I can  .see  that!” 

.She  talked  to  the  ('anon  to  the  exclusion  of  Cicely. 
Violet  did  not  intend  to  be  n uel,  but  Cicel\  flid  not  count 
at  .all  with  her.  She  had  found  OLit  that  the  girl  was  not  to 
live  with  them,  .anti  after  that  she  left  her  out.  Cicely 
did  nOt  e.\ist  for  hti',  so  why  bother  .about  her?  She  onlv 
now  and  again  felt  a grudge  against  her  for  inheriting  the 
monev  which  \' iolet  thought  ought  to  be  hers. 

But  after  tea,  when  the  Canon,  went  to  get  read\'  to  drive 
her  liome,  Violet  spoke  to  Cicely. 

“We  shall  not  be  married  for  ne.arlv  three  months,”  she 
s.aid,  “but  I want  the  .alterations  in  the  house  begun  .at 
once.  1 shall  want  to  g.et  new  servants  too;  it  would  never 
do  to  have  the.se  here.  I exiiect  tlh‘_\-  am  a la/_\  pack  not 
act  iistom.ed  to  work!” 

“(bne  or  two  of  them  have  been  here  ever  since  I can 
ren'ember,”  said  Cicelv. 

“Then  it  is  time  for  them  to  get  a move  on,”  replied 
\'inlct,  and  Cicelv  made  no  rejoinder.  “I  .suppose  vou 
will  .sta>-  u.ntil  the  wedding,”  said  Violet  presentlw 

■She  was  anxious  that  Cicely  should  stav.  .She  did  not 
want  the  world  of  Dulminster  set  against  her  from  the 
b''ginning.  Violet  knew  what  the  Dulminster  people  would 
(hink  of  the  marriage,  and  was  prepared  for  a little 
n.'itronagc  at  first,  Init  she  understood  it  would  be  helpful 
if  she  could  get  Cicely  to  be  present  at  the  wedding. 

“If  m\'  father  and  you  wish  it,”  said  the  girl. 


“We  should  wish  it,”  said  Violet.  “You  know,  there 
is  no  reason  for  you  and  me  to  be  anything  but  good 
friends.  I am  only  four  and  a half  years  older  than  you 
are,  though  you  do  seem  a mere  baby  compared  to  what  I 
was  at  your  age.” 

“We  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  become  friends,”  said 
Cicely,  “if  I am  to  go  away  at  once.” 

“There  can  alwa\s  be  a friendly  spirit.  After  all,  you^ 
are  the  daughter  of  the  man  whom  1 am  going  to  marry,  ] 
and  so  we  need  not  be  spiteful  to  each  other.” 

“.Spiteful?”  asked  Cicely;  she  did  not  understand  the  | 
way  in  which  Violet  used  the  word.  i 

“Oh,  you  know  what  I mean — catty  and  all  that!  People 
will  talk  about  it  all,  you  know.  A pretty  deal  of  talk  there 
is  already,  and  if  they  see  you  at  the  wedding  they  will 
know  that  it  is  all  right  between  us.” 

“Where  will  you  be  married?” 

“/\t  the  Cathedral,”  said  Violet  promptly.  “Your  father 
wished  to  be  married  at  Dulford,  but  I W’ould  not  hear 
of  it.  He,  a Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  to  be  married  in  a 
village  church  ! We  shall  have  no  bridesmaids.  I thought 
vou  would  perhaps  carry  my  flowers  and  hold  my  glo\es 
and  do  the  necessary?” 

“I  wall  do  whatever  you  and  my  father  wish,”  said 
Cicely  again. 

“1  thought  you  were  not  one  to  make  dilTicultics,”  said 
Violet,  genuinely  relieved.  She  called  out  to  the  Canon, 
who  came  in  at  this  moment,  “Cicelv  and  I have  arranged 
everything.  She  will  come  and  act  bridesmaid  for  me.” 
“\\’ill  vou?”  said  the  (.'anon  coldlw 

It  was  a point  on  which  he  had  not  given  in  easily  to 
\'iolet.  He  did  not  want  to  be  married  in  the  Cathedral, 
but  she  liad  insisted. 

“That  girl  of  yours  is  like  a fish,”  she  said  to  the  Canon 
as  they  drove  off  together.  “I  can’t  think  why  a handsome 
man  like  you  should  have  had  such  a daughter.  Is  she 
like  her  mother?” 

“No,  she  is  better-looking  than  her  mother.” 

“My!  Her  mother  could  not  have  been  a beauty,”  saitl 
Violet, frankly.  “Women  with  a bit  of  money  seldom  .are 
though.” 

He  made  no  reply,  a.nd  Violet  turned  to  him  suddenly. 
“What  would  happen  to  the  money  if  Cicely  were  to 
die?” 

“I  should  get  the  money,  unless  she  were  married.” 

“But  if  she  does  not  marry?” 

“It  is  entirelv  in  her  own  hands  after  she  comes  of  age. 
.She  may  leave  it  to  wdiom  she  likes.  The  Martindales 
would  take  good  care  it  went  back  to  them.” 

“Well,  it  is  Martindale  money.” 

“Yes,  but  they  forget  that  1 married  a Martindale.  If 
Cicelv  dies  b.efore  she  comes  of  age,  her  money  would 
come  to  me.” 

“.She  is  not  one  of  the  dying  sort,”  said  Violet  decisi\el\-. 
“She  is  pale,  but  that  means  .nothing.  I should  say  she 
was  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than  1 am.” 

“She  will  marry,  and  then  we  shall  never  see  a jier.ny 
of  the  mone\-.” 

“She  is  not  exactly  the  marrving  sort  e.ither.  I don’t 
suppose  she  would  know  what  to  sav  to  a man  if  he  did 
m.ake  love  to  her;  she  looks  a babv.  .She  ought  to  h;, v.-  a 
dozen  \ OLing  men  buzzing  round  her — with  all  that  mono\ , 
too  ! ” 

“She  is  not  as  attractive  as  one  little  girl  I Icnow,”  he 
said  fondly. 

“Not  to  men,”  said  Vioilef.  “But  I’m  not  one  to  malce 
, mistak:‘s  about  women,  and  I will  tell  you  thi.s— that  w hen 
she  does  fall  in  love  she  will  feel  it  badly  if  anything  happens 
to  prevent  her  marrving  the  man  she  is  in  love  with.  .Slv' 
is  the  .sort  of  girl  who  will  o.nly  love  once.  1 never  could 
under.stand  that  kind  of  girl  mvself.  If  anvthing  goes 
wrong  with  her  love-story  she  will  be  an  old  maid  to  the 
end  of  her  days.” 

“Let  us  hope  that  something  will  then,”  said  the  Canon 
with  a smile.  To  do  him  justice,  this  was  not  as  cruel  as 
it  sounded.  He  did  not  altogether  believe  in  \'iolet’s  power 
to  diagnose  character. 

“W'e  will  wait  until  the  man  comes  along,”  said  Violet, 
and  then  Cicely’s  name  was  dropped  out  of  the  conversa- 
tion and  they  relapsed  into  their  love-making. 

There  was  one  thing  to  be  said  for  Violet — if  she  was 
tired  of  her  lover’s  rather  senile  demonstrations  of  affection, 
she  never  let  him  guess  it.  She  meant  to  keep  him  doting 
until  his  death.  {To  be  continued.) 
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THE  HELBOROUGH  INHERITANCE. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Cor  Mir,  Lady  Helborough. 

\SNF  Si’TTON,  who  becomes  her  companion. 

Xtii'CN  Lerrars.  Anne’s  triend,  who  becomes  secretary  to 

Monsieur  Lalaire,  who  lives  at  “Westview,  near  Herborough  Hall. 

Pat.  Captain  Helborough,  Lord  Helboiough’s  cousin,  and  a great  favourite  at 

^^Alovsius  Helroroucii,  another  cousin,  and  the  heir.  He  is  half-Spanish, 
anJ  as  much  disliked  at  the  Hall  as  Pat  is  liked.  . , * * j 

Mr.  Stephenson,  the  Helborough  family  solicitor,  in  whose  othcc  Anne  and 
Alizon  lijve  been  working.  ■ . 

Makii.s  Stephesso.'i,  liis  son.  in  love  with  .Mizon. 

Alihe.v  Densmore.  Lord  Helborongh’s  cousin. 

Mk,  Black.iller.  M.  Falaire's  chief  secretary.  ...  . 

MiNEiiE.  his  niece.  Sbe  is  a very  sprightly  and  amusing  inmate  of  West- 
view."  .Moyoius  makes  love  to  her. 

.Morton,  Lajv  Helborough’s  maid.  , ... 

Coralie  is  now  the  love.l  and  admired  wife  of  Lord  Helborough,  and  mistress 
of  the  Hall.  Twenty  years  before  she  had  mairied  a Captain  Huntley,  only  to 
liod  out,  after  the  birth  of  a daughter,  that  the  ceremony  was  a bogus  one.  She 
had  -one  on  the  stage,  leaving  the  babv  with  a friend,  Emily  Marsden.  When 
Lord '’Helborough  asked  her  to  iiiarrv  him  slie  conce.ilsd  from  him  the  facts  of  her 
former  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  Emily  Marsden.  in  her  great 
love  for  the  child,  persuaded  her  to  relinciuish  all  rights  to  it.  She  then  dis- 
appeared with  the  child.  j 

When  Lady  Helborough  asks  her  solicitors  to  find  her  a companion  and  a sec- 
retarv  for  M.  Falaire,  a wealthy  Frenchman,  who  had  recently  become  their 
jiei®libour  he  sends  Aune  and  Alizon.  Lord  and  Lady  Helborough  get  very  fond 
of  '\iine  while  Pat  tails  in  love  wiih  her  at  fifet  sight.  .\nnc  becomes  awaie 
that  M i'alaire  has  some  hold  over  Ladv  Helborongh.  and  she  secs  that  .Moysius 
knows  it  too.  Later  she  overhears  a conversation  between  Falaire  and  Lady 
Helborough,  in  which  he  is  plainlv  blackmailing  hci.  She  decides  she  must  tell 
Lady  Helborough  what  she  has  heard. 

Cll.\PTER  XV. 

For  a moment  Anne  remaimed  oiit.side  the  door,  her  heart 
heating  so  he.-ivilv  that  she  felt  faint.  Then  she  summoned 
her  strength  and' entered  the  room.  Lady  Helborough  was 
seatetl  before  a lire,  in  a pretty  loose  green  gowm.  Her 
hiiir  was  unbound  and  hung  in  a long  plait. 

“What  a lazv  woman  I tun,  am  1 not.  Miss  Sutton.-' 
But  one  needs  a rcserfc  of  strength  for  the  Count  ;tnd  his 
sister.”  Then  her  face  changed.  “Why,  .Vliss  S'-'Hon, 
don’t  YOU  feel  well?  Come  and  sit  down,  child!” 

She  jumped  up  and  put  Anne  into  a chair,  and  indeed 
«ho  was  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  stand.  Lady  Hel- 
borough stood  b\;  her,  looking  into  her  white  face. 
“Better?”  she  inquired  anxiously. 

“I  am  not  ill,”  -Anne  replied,  “but  I have  something  to 

tell  YOU.” 

“is  that  all  ?” 

Lady  Hclltorough  laughed,  and  Anne  wondered,  with  a 
feeling  of  slight  tinnovance,  if  this  could  bo  the  woman  she 
had  iTeard  so  short  a time  ago  almost  beside  herself  with 
trouble. 

“Please,  Ladv  Helborough” — she  had  to  make  an  ettort 
to  steady  her  trembling  lips — “do  not  laugh!  When  r on 
have  heard  what  I have  to  say,  I do  not  think  you  will 
want  to  keep  me  here.” 

I.adv  Helborough  seated  herself,  folding  her  hands. 

“I  shall  he  better  able  to  judge  of  that,”  she  said,  “when 
I have  hcartl  what  you  have  to  tell  me.” 

“This  afternoon,”  Anne  began,  “1  went  for  a walk.  I 
came  back  by  the  home  meadows.”  .She  pau.sed,  moisten- 
ing her  dry  lips.  “And  as  I passed  clo.se  by  the  hedge, 
with  the  Line  on  the  other  sitlc,  I heard  voices.” 

“N'oices?”  I>ady  Holhormigh  letined  forward;  her  ftico 
seemed  to  sliarpen  in  outline.  “Whose  voice's?” 

“First,”  Anne  answered,  “Monsieur  Falaire’s,  and  then 
. — tht^n  \ ours  ! ” 

“What  did  jou  hear?” 

Low  as  the  words  were  spoken,  there,  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  intense  anxictv  underlying  them. 

“.Monsieur  hahiire  said,  '1  aln  sort'}',  but  what  Y\ould 
You?  I am  pressed  for  money.  .\nd  you  said,  I have 
no  more  monev.  A ou  have  drained  me.  Three  hundied, 
tw  o hundred,  now  five — it  is  impossible  ! A ou — you  have 
blackmailed  me  out  of  all  reason  ! ’ And  then— oh.  Lady 
Helborough,  please — please  believe  me;  it  was  done  in- 
advertentlv — then  I stopped  my  ears,  and,  when  I listened 
again,  YOU  had  gone!” 

There  \v:is  a moment’s  intense  silence,  and  then  Lady 
Helborough  spoke,  c|uietly,  tdmost  tonelessly. 

“.\nd  what  did  vou  think.  Miss  Sutton?” 

“1  did  not  think  I could  have  hated  any  one  as  I did 
Monsieur  Falaire,”  Anne  replied,  her  eyes  hardening. 

“.\nd  so  now  vou  know,”  1 adv  Helborough  said — “know 
the  secret  th;it  has  been  draining  my  life  of  all  peace  and 
happinjcss.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  ejuestion.  What 


did  vou  think  . it  all  meant  that  balaire  should  speak  to 
me  as  he  did?  .\ns\ver  mo,  .Miss  Sutton.” 

She  leaned  forward  again,  her  face  as  white  and  e.\])res- 
sionless  as  a inttsk'. 

“I  theught,”  .\nnc  faltered,  “th.at  he  must  have  found 
out  something— something  you  did  not  want  any  one  to 
know,  and  he  was  was  trading  on  it.  But  indeed  1 

did  not  think  much  about  that  at  all.  I could  only  think 
how  dreadful  it  was  that  I had  heard  anything — that  I 
should  have  been  eavesdropping.” 

“.\nd  what  did  you  think  of  me— a woman  w'ith  a 
doubtful  past?” 

There  was  bitter  mockery  in  the  voice  now,  and  ,\nne’s 
face  grew  troubled. 

“I  only  tliought,”  she  said  simply,  “that  perhaps,  if  I 
hurried  home,  I could  help  you.” 

“Help  me!  But  don’t  you  know,  if  a man  can  black- 
mail anv  one,  there  must  be  something  in  that  other 
person’s  life  that  tiiev  are  ashamed  of,  something  that  they 
are — arc  being  punished  for,  and  something  that  sets  them 
,'ipart  from  tiitir  fellows,  that  they  dosers'C  to  be  punished 
for  ?” 

Suddenly  lier  c.'dmness  broke  up;  her  face  worked  pain- 
full\ . .She  began  to  shiver  violentlv,  shaldng  as  if  she  had 
an  ague,  and  Anne  sprang  to  her  feet  and  fell  on  her  knees 
by  her  side,  catching  the  cold  trembling  hands,  chafing  them 
in  her  own,  in  a sudden  passion  of  pitiful  tenderness. 

“Oh,  no,  no!”  she  said.  “.\nv  one  miglit  do  something, 
almost  inadvertently,  as  I did  when  1 listenetl.  It  is 

terrible  that  one  should  suffer  for  ever,  ft  is  horrible,  most 

despicable,  tliat  Monsieur  Falaire  should — sliould Oh., 

it  is  too  horrible!  Perhaps,  if  you  are  not  angry,  and  do 
not  send  me  away,  1 may  be  able  to  help  you,  to  take  some 
of  the  burden.” 

.She  threw  her  arms  round  the  shaking  woman,  forget- 
ting everything  bul  that  here  was  trouble  almost  unbear- 
able, and  that  her  own  iicart  was  overflowing  with  a great 
love  and  pity.  .And  tlion  I.adv  Helborough  began  to  cry, 
not  loudly,  but  mo>t  pitifLilh'. 

“Lock  the  door,”  sh.e  whispered.  “I  am  afraid  of 
Morton.” 

.Anne  was  afraid  too.  .\s  she  obeyed  the  request,  she 
recalled  Morton’s  face,  cunning  and  vindictive,  but  this  was 
not  the  time  to  say  anything  about  that.  .After  a while  the 
storm  passed,  and  Lady  Helborough  smiled  faintlv  at  her. 

“Do  you  h:now,  link-  Anne,”  she  said,  ‘‘when  I first  saw 
you  I was  glad?  A’ou  seemed  to  Irring  comfort  with  vou. 

I do  not  thinlv  I could  have  borne  it  much  longer  without 
telling  some  one,  and  there  was  no  one  1 could  tell.  Sit 
down,  and  \ou  shall  hear  all  the  miserable  business  from 
the  beginning.  ,\'u’’ — as  Anne  would  have  protested — “1 
want  you  to  know;  then  vou  can  judge.  You  know,  .Anne, 

I was  not  l)orn  a great  lady.  Before  I married  I was  an 
actress.  Aly  father  was  a vetcrinaiw  surgeon;  my  mother 
died  wlicn  T vvas  a halw.  AVhen  T -was  eighteen  I fell  in 
love- -at  le.'ist  1 thought  1 did  - and  I married — or  again,  I 
thought  I did— a certain  Captain  Huntlev.  Wcdl,  Anne, 
the  marriage  was  a sham.  That  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

I never  (jiH'stioned  my  husliand's  lionour.  .So,  wImti  Ik- 
died,  I was  left— ah,  not  alone,  ,\nne  ! — 1 was  left  w ilh  a 
little  nameless  baby!” 

Slic  stopped,  Iromiiling,  tw  isting  her  hands  together,  and 
then,  with  ,a  iieavv  sigh,  resumed — 

“I  was  not  poor.  I had  never  left  the  stage,  and  I made 
a good  Ii\  iiig,  and  after  the  first  shock,  not  only  the  shock 
of  Captain  Huntley’s  death,  but  the  far  worse  shock  of 
finding  out  the  cruel  deception,  T was  not  unhappy.  There 
was  ahvax  s my  bab\-  to  come  back  to  at  night.  I grew  to 
love  her  so  much — oh,  how  much  I loved  her!  Well,  then, 
when  she  was  about  si.x  months  old,  I met  a woman  called 
Emily  Marsden,  and  I was  very  much  drawn  to  her.  She 
took  rooms  in  the  house  where  I lodged,  and  she  loved 
babies.  It  was  some  time  before  I spoke  to  her;  she  was 
what  I used  to  call  ‘stand-offish,’  but  she  could  not  resist 
my  baby,  and  w'^e  became  friends.  She  offered  to  take  care 
of  her  while  f was  at  the  theatre.  After  a time,  for  some 
reason — I forget  w hat — she  changed  her  rooms,  and  just  at 
that  time  I was  offered  a very  good  engagement  to  tour, 
l)ut  I did  not  want  to  take  it  because  of  my  baby.  I hated 
to  leave  her  with  strangers.” 

“But  wouldn’t  this  Emily  Marsden  have  taken  her?” 
Anne  asl<ed. 

“She  did.  She  offered  at  once,  and  it  seemed  such  a 
pity  to  miss  tlje  opportunity,  so  I let  Ijer.  And  I toured 
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' ir  five  irinnlli 
^■->rouj'h.” 


When  I ^^as  touring'  I mot  Lord  Ilol- 


She  pclU>'*(I  ;mi!  AtlllO  ^at,  i>iv;ithla>>l\ 

••He  fell  in  ia\a  with  me  and  a'.kod  ir.o  tu  inan\  him. 


drain  I have  had  on  niv  resources.  If 
much  harder ” She  twisted  her  hand 


So  I con.-oiu.  d.  I'r.-hap.s  1 was  not  m.  much  in  Imr  v nh 
liiin  then-  ih.,;  lalcr  but  h<  was  so  siraiulil,  so  lin-', 

and  I had  Sad  such  a hitter  losson.  1 told  him  I was  a 
widow.  F lied  TO  him,  and  1 ncv<  r told  him  of  m^  h,il)\ . 
i thouttht,  lool  that  1 was,  tliat  L could  cto  on  hiding  it 
for  eve"r.  The  nieht  before  my  marriaqe  I went  to  see. 
Kmilv  Marsden,  never  doubtiny  for  a mom  nt  that  sh<‘ 
vvould  continue  to  take  care  of  my  bahw  .She  rcfu.scil, 
rofu.sed  absolulelv.  I was  stunin'd.  Ihir  lh<  n slie  told  me 
that  she  would  take  the  child  if  I would  con.scnt  to  her 
haviii”  her  for  her  own,  relinquish  till  m\'  lights  to  her.” 

“Oii,  how  cruel,  how  cruel!’’  .\nnc  whisjX'red. 

‘•Yes,  it  was  cruel.  She  pointed  out  pirdnl} , with  merci- 
less clearness,  that  unless  I did  my  husband  or  some  of 
the  household  were  bound  to  find  mr  out.  It  was  the 
evening  before  my  marriage,  a great  marriage,  and  I wtis 
hungry  to  have  my  self-respect  reinstated.  Mv  pride  had 
been  bitterlv  humbled.  I came  of  only  middle-class  people, 
but  good-living  people,  decent  men  ami  virtuous  wonien, 
and  i felt  like  some  mi.serablo  animal  that  had  been  driven 
into  a coi-ner  when  Emily  rcfusi-d  to  ha\c- the  child.  1 
couid  not  put  off  my  wedding.  1 had  no  jrossible  e.xcuse. 

I begged  her  not  to  be  so  cruel.  1 refused  down  light  at 
first,  but  she  was  adamant.  ,^he  adored  the.  child- -who 
could  help  it?  Oh,  she  w'as  so  sweet,  so  sweet!  Her  hair 
was  like  gold  thread  that  the  fairies  had  spun,  and  her 
e}es  were  like  gentians.” 

A tender  smile  hovered  round  tlu'  narrator’s  lips,  then  j 
it  faded,  and  she  sighed  again,  a bitter  sigh.  j 

‘‘At  last  I yielded.  Oh,  .\nne,  try  not  to  hate  me  !”  .She  I 
looked  pleadingly  at  the  girl,  lyr  lips  quivering.  ‘‘I  was 
only  a girl.  I had  only  a few'  hours  to  decide.  If  I 
refused,  it  meant  looking  for  some  one  that  night,  some 
stranger,  to  take  my  cherished  girl.  Emily  Marsden  would 
love  her  and  care  for  her  like  the  tendercst  mother,  and, 
oh,  Anne,  Anne,  I yielded,  e\en  to  signing  a paper  making 
mv  child  over  to  Emily!  But"— she  half  rose,  a passionate 
light  in  her  eyes — ‘‘I  never  slept  all  night,  and  the  ne.xt 
morning  early  1 got  up  and  went  l.iack  to  the  rooms.  I 
ran  up  the  stairs.  Whatever  happened  I would  keep  mv 
babv.  And  when  I reached  the  top  of  the  stairs  the  room 
door  was  open,  the  room  was  einjity,  and  the  woman  and 
the  child  w-ere  gone!  I think  for  a while  1 was  distracted, 
like  a mad  woman.  1 sat  there  till  a clock  struck  nine,  and 
mv  marriage  was  at  twelve.  I got  up  and  made  inquiries, 
and  I could  learn  nothing,  nothing,  and  from  that  ilav  to 
this  I have  not  bc-en  able  to  find  out  anything.  I do  not 
Icnow  if  my  little  girl  is  alive  or  dead,  nor  if  Emily  .Marsden  | 
still  lives.  .'\nd  1 told  my  husband  nothing  then,  and  I 
never  have  since,” 

‘‘.And  you  came  straight  here,”  Anne  ventured,  ‘‘with 
all  that  dreadful  trouble  to  bear?” 


-if  I am  driven 
again  like  some 

one  in  pain.  ‘‘What  can  I do?  Oh,  it  is  cruel!  I have 
nothing  left  for  myself,  for  my  poor  littki  charities,  for  anv 
one  but  that  cruel  vampire!  \V’h\  ” -with  u .sudden  harsh 
laugh — ‘‘I  help  to  run  ‘Wests  lew’ ! It  was  partly  mv  ri'c.gi- 
liun,  not  Madame’s.”  Her  face  changed  again,  gnov 
frightened.  ‘‘.And  I am  getting  afraid  of  Morton.  .She 
does  not  know,  but  she  is  suspicious,  f cannot  boar  the 
woman,  but  I dare  not  dismiss  her.  How  much  lunger 
can  I keep  things  from  her?” 

.Anne  got  up  and  went  over  to  T.ady  Helborough. 

‘‘Can’t  you — oh,  can’t  you  tell  Lord  Helborough?”  she 
said. 

"No!”  Ladv  Helborough  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  cheeks 
flaming,  her  eves  hard  as  steel.  "I  will  never  tell  him.  ffe 
would  never  forgise  me,  and  if  1 lost  his  love  I should  die. 
Kcmemher  how  hard  he  was  on  that  poor  boy  because  he. 
deceived  him  and  did  not  confess  his  fault.  1 think,”  she 
went  (in  sadly  , “if  1 had  told  him  wdien  our  dear  boys  died, 
lie  would  have  forgiven  me.  But  -now  it  is  too  late,  ,Annc, 
too  late,  too  late  ! ” 

.She  caught  tlie  girl’s  hands  in  hers,  and  drew  her  closer. 

"So  now  \uu  k now, little  innocent  Anne.  Would  you 
ratlin"  not  slay  with  me?” 

Sh"  stared  into  .Anne’s  eyes,  and  .Anne  looked  hack  into 
hors,  c:ilml\,  steadily,  and  the  rush  of  protective  tenderness 
she  felt  must  have  communicated  itself  to  the  other. 

"I  will  sta\-  with  vou  if  ysiu  will  have  me.  I may  he  able 
to  help  vou,”  Anne  said,  and  as  she  spoke'  the  older  woman’s 
face  changed,  and  with  a little  cry  she  laid  her  head,  with 
a g-esture  infinitely  weary,  on  the  slight  shoulder. 

“Oh,  the  relief  to  tell  some  one  after  all  this  time!”  she 
w’nispered. 


‘‘No,  I did  not  come  here  for  more  than  a lear. 


.sec,  Anne” — a faint  wliimsical  smile  curled  Ladv  Hel 
borough’s  lips — "1  was  not,  as  I have  told  vou,  a great  Iad'\',  i 
and  I needed  .some  coaching  to  piay  the  part.  We  went  abroad  j 
for  a year.  Then  we  returned  to  this  house,  and  I took  up 
my  life  here,  and  gradually  the  past  became  fainter;  the 
present  crowded  it  into  the  bacieground.  And  1 learnt  to 
know'  what  love  meant.  .And  then  my  boys  wxre  born,- and 
1 thought  Heaven  had  forgiven  me.  Then——  You  know, 
Anne  ?” 

-Anne  nodded;  she  couM  not  speak. 

".Anil  so  they  were  taken  from  me,  .a  payment  for  sin. 

] noai  lv  died.  U Peter  h-id  not  held  me  here  1 should  have 
Tiled.  Arid  all  ill  - tins-  1 w :is  ill  J dreamed  of  my  baby- 
girl,  not  ol  till'  boys.  .And  I hen -I  suppose  I liad  not 
suffered  enough  - the  lust  blow  fell.  We  were  travelling  in 
France,  and  I met  the  false  prifst  vtIio  preteuTled  to  marrv 
me  to  Capt.-iin  Huntley.  He  recognised  me  at  once,  and  I 
think,  but  for  being  in  the  power  of  iinother  man,  he  would 
never  have  spoken.  But  h<  was  under  the  heel  of  Falain^, 
and  som-chow  he  got  the  story  from  him,  and  the  result 
y-ou  Icnow.” 

“The  priest?”  Amr.e  breathed.  “Is  he ” 

“They  call  him  Blacknller,”  Ladv  Helborough  said 
bitterly.  “Heaven  knows  wdiat  liis  real  name  is.  Between 
them  thev  have  ma;le  my  life  a torment  to  me.  .And  .Anne” 

• — the  voice  sank  lower — “I  am  getting  pressed  for  monev. 
My  husband  is  generosity  itself,  but  no  one  could  stand  tlie 
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“t'oralie,  im  dear” — Lord  Hell.)orough  lookcTl  iqr  from, 
his  letters  “M;u"tin  Steph-onson  will  be  here  to-day.  AA'e 
have  some  Ijusiness  that  nvjst  be  looked  into.  He  will  stay 
the  night.’’ 

“.All  right,  dear.  1 will  tT-Il  Mrs.  Richards.  What  time 
is  he  coming?” 

‘H  am  not  quite  sure.  He  was  uncertain  himself,  so  he 
will  not  let  us  meet  him.  He  prefers  to  walk  from  the 
station.” 

Two  months  had  jTa.ssed  since  Anne  had  overheard  the 
conver.sation  between  Monsieur  Fahiirc  and  her  employer. 
There  had  been  no  going  to  town  this  year.  Coralie  pro- 
tested that  she  could  not  stand  the  heat  of  London,  and 
that  had  b-cen  enough  for  her  husband,  who  secretly  loathed 
the  season,  wdth  its  round  of  gaieties.  But  his  wife  loved 
it,  and  to  forego  it  had  b<'en  a bitter  disappointinc-iit.  Only 
Anne  knew  the  real  reason. 

-And  so  it  w'as  that  on  this  brilliant  June  morning  Anne 
was  still  in  the  fair  green  country  she  loved  so  well,  and 
when  the  big  dock  in  the  hail  boomed  out  eleven  she  smiled 
and  dimpled  at  a sudden  t'neught.  Mr.  Martin  Stephenson 
was  to  arrive  to-day.  AA'hat  a pity  he  was  coming  to  the 
H.'dl  and  not  going  to  “AVestview”! 

But  even  as  Anne  sat  thinking  of  Martin,  the  object 
of  her  thoughts  was  striding  across  the  fields  on  his 
way  from  the  station,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  Hall.  At 
the  third  stile  he  pulled  up  sharply,  his  good-iooking  fare 
lighting  up,  as  he  lifted  his  hat  and  held  out  his  liand. 

“Good  morning.  Miss  Ferrars ! How  awfully  good  of 
you  to  meet  me  1 ” 

He  forgot  to  relinquish  the  hand,  and  .Alizon  was  co-ntent 
to  let  it  lie  in  his.  How  good  he  was  to  look  at,  so  big  ar,'"! 
strong  and  straight  1 Pier  heart  glowed.  She  spoke  cm 
the  .spur  of  the  moment. 

“1  am  so  glad  to  see  you!” 

Mr.  Martin  flushed  with  pleasure.  ' ^ 

“.Are  you?  You  were  not  angry  with  me  for  writing? 

I did  not  like  to  write  before,  although  I wanted  to.  A’cu 
are  looking  thinner  and  paler,  -Alizon.” 

■She  tric(i  to  laugh  lightly. 

“1  believe  I am  a little  thinner.  But  then  I could  bear 
to  be.” 

“How  are  you  getting  on?”  he  asked  abruptly.  “Are 
you  happy?” 

“I  am  getting  on  beautifully;  every  one  is  so  nice  to  me, 
just  as  if  I really  b-clonged  here.” 

“That  is  not  quite  an  answer,  is  it?”  he  persisted.  “Are 
yon  hropy?” 
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“How  could  I help  bclnj;  happy,”  she  replied  lightly, 
“when  everything  is  so  perfect?” 

“Everything — yes,”  he  said.  “But  is  every  one  perfect? 
Don’t  )0u  like  Madair.e  h'alaire?” 

“I  like  her  very  iiuu  li.” 

“Then,  if  it  is  not  .Madame,  it  must  be  Monsieur.  Come, 
we  will  walk  for  a vliilc  in  the  directioiii  of  the  open 
country,  and  \ou  .shall  toll  me  all  about  everything.” 

Side  bv  side,  ami  \<rv  soberly,  they  walked  alongl 
together,  both  sil  -nt,  and  then  Mr.  Martin  spoke. 

“You  see,  .Miss  lYrr.irs,”  he  said,  “it  is  through  us  you 
came  to  this  post.  \' c feel  in  a manner  responsible.  1, 
personally,  am  an.xious.  Won’t  you  tell  me  why  you  arc 
not  quite  happy  at  ‘Westview’ ?” 

“If  I am  not  quite  happy,  Mr.  Stephenson,”  .\lizon  said 
hesilatingh , “it  is  not  because  of  anything  tangible,  any- 
thing that  I can  put  into  words.  I think  perhaps  it  is 
because  everything  is  so  dilferent  from  what  I have  been 
accustomed  to.  You  know,  I was  brought  up  so  quietly, 
so  strictK',  and  although  I used  to  grumble  and  mgke  fun 
of  it — indeed  I left  aunt  Laura  because  I said  I cb&ld  r.ot 
stand  it — \ct,  all  the  same,  I^well,  I was  used  to  it.  And 
I suppose  1 am  silly,  because  I never  feel  quite  at  home  at 
‘Westview.’  It  sounds  so  ungrateful  to  say  that.  I would 
not  have  Madame  Falaire  know  for  anything,  but  I can 
only  think  it  is  the — the  atmosphere  that  is  different  from 
what  1 have  been  accustomed  to.” 

“What  is  your  work.  Miss  Ferrars,  if  you  do  not  mind 
telling  me?” 

“I  answer  letters,  business,  charitable,  and  social,  some 
in  French,  mostly  in  F.nglish.” 

“.\nd  Falaire— what  is  he?” 

“1  do  not  know,”  .Mizon  said,  rather  helplessly,  “but  he 
has  an  enormous  correspondence.  Mr.  Blackaller,  his  secre- 
tary, attends  to  the  greater  part.  .Ynd  it  is  such  a curious 
correspondence,  .Mr.  Stephenson,”  she  went  on,  with  a 
frown.  “1  have  seen  two  or  three  letters — by  mistake  they 
got  with  mine — and  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  seem  to  be  from 
servants.” 

“Servants?”  Mr.  Martin  demanded  sharply. 

“"N'es.  1 suppose  it  does  not  matter  mentioning  it? 

.Servants  in  good  families  who  seem  to  have  some  grudge 
against  their  employers.  It  is  something  to  do  with  the 
law  perhaps,”  she  concluded  vaguely. 

“.\h,  [.erhaps  ! ” Mr.  .Marlin  agreed,  but  his  face  was  dark. 
With  an  effort  he  brushed  the.  matter  aside,  for  the  time 
at  any  rate.  It  was  such  a radiant  morning,  the  air  sweet 
with  thr-  scents  of  June,  larks  were  soaring  up  into  the 
cloudless  sk\  , singing  their  song,  surely  the  gladdest  and 
sweetest  in  all  the  world,  and  he  was  walking  in  green 
fields  with  no  living  creature  in  sight  but  the  girl  he  had 
come  so  many  miles  to  see.  Falaire?  Falaire  could  go 
for  the  present.  He  turned  to  .\lizon  with  a smile. 

“Never  mind  the  Frenchman  and  work!  Let  me  look 
at  \ou  again.  Yes,  you  are  paler  and  thinner,  .Mizon. 
Don't  30U  think  you  had  better  come  back  to  the  office? 
We  have  missed  you  badly.” 

“Have  you,  Mr.  Stephenson?’’  .Mizon  replied  demurely. 
“It  is  \er\’  kind  of  you  to  say  so.” 

“But  1 don’t  like  to  see  you  altered,”  he  went  on  seriously. 
‘ The  dav  1 saw  \'ou  off,  \ou  were  the  picture  of  health.” 

“I  feel  cjuitc  well  now,”  she  rrpliecl  a little,  stiffly.  “I 
was  too  fat  before,  and  mv  cheeks  were  too  red.  If  you 
want  to  see  any  one  improved  in  looks,  look  at  Miss  Sutton 
when  vou  go  to  the  Hall.  .She  is  perfectly  lovely.” 

• So  are.  rou,”  Mr.  .Martin  replied  promptly,  with  such 
conxiition  that  .\^izon  blushed  and  relapsed  into  silence. 
.Martin  too  was  silent  for  a time. 

“Mi^-  l-'errars,”  he  said  at  last,  looking  down  at  her, 
“I  think  what  \ ou  really  want  is  a post  in  a ‘betwixt-and- 
between’  liouse.” 

“How  do  >011  mean?’’ 

“Why,  you  ■know,  vou  found  \our  uncle’s  house  too — 
too — what  shall  I say?” 

“Too  dull.”  .Mizon  supplied  the  word.  “.\t  least,  not 
dull  exactlv,  but  I had  not  enough  to  do.  ."Xunt  Laura  was 
alwavs  doing,  but  I was  not  reallv  needed,  and  one  likes 
to  be.,^wanfed.” 

‘‘Exactlv!”  Mr.  Martin  agreed.  “.\nd  at  ‘M'estview’  it 
is  not  too  dull;  it  is  too — what  sh.ill  I say  again?” 

He  laughed  te.asingly,  and  the  girl  laughed  too. 

“Well,  suppo.se  we  sav  too  much  ihe  other  way?  There- 
fore,  I say,  vou  need  a ‘betw ixt-and-between’  house,  where 
you  arc  badly  wanted.” 


.Mizon  shook  her  head,  her  eyebrows  raised  questioningly. 
“Is  there  such  a post?”  she  queried.  “I  doubt  it,  and, 
even  if  there  were,  I should  not  like  to  leave  Madame 
Fak'urc — not  yet,  at  any  rate.” 

“But  why?”  Mr.  Martin  inquired,  with  odd  persistency. 
“Well,  I should  not  Hire  to.  I cannot  tell  you  why  quite, 
but  she  has  been  so  ’kind  to  me,  and  I am  fond  of  her,  and 
she  looks  so  sad,  s'o  more  than  sad.  Sometimes,  1 think,” 
she  concludeil,  in  a low  voice,  “that  she  is  overwhelmed 
with  some  sorro\\.” 

“But  you  canncjt  be  tied  to  her  always.” 

“Of  cour.'^e  no'!”  There  was  a touch  of  impatience  in 
Alizon’s  voicT.  “But  I have  not  been  with  her  six  months 
yet.” 

“It  seems  like  six  years,”  Mr.  Martin  remarked,  with 
such  tragic  intensity  that  Alizon  started,  and  then  broke 
into  a laugh— a very  real  laugh  this  time — and  Mr.  Stephen- 
son flushed. 

They  had  reached  the  shelter  of  an  oak,  a veritable  giant 
of  an  oak,  with  great  leafy  branches,  far  reaching,  and  so 
thick  that  the  sunlight  only  filtered  through  in  flecks  and 
patches  of  golden  light,  and  with  a vast  trunk  whose  knotted 
roots  made  pleasant  resting-places.  Mr.  Stephenson  laid 
the  light  coat  he  carried  on  one'  of  these,  and  gently  pushed 
the  girl  into  the  improvised  seat. 

“Now  1 can  tell  you  about  the  other  house,”  he  said,  as 
he  seated  himself  by  her  side.  “It  is  quite  a nice  house, 
Alizon,  not  too  large  and  not  too  small,  with  a jolly  old 
garden  and  orchard  and  fine  green  lawns  where  a man 
can  have  his  tea  when  he  comes  home  tired  with  musty  old 
law  books.” 

Alizon  was  beginning  to  understand.  She  started,  blush- 
ing vividly,  and  half  rose,  but  .Mr.  Martin  pressed  her  back'. 

“Ah,  ves,”  he  said,  “there  is  a man  in  it!  A solid 
prosaic  law\cr  man,  with  hair  beginning  to  grow  gray  at 
the  temples,  a.ml  ;m  ugly  limp.” 

“Oh,  no!’’  Alizon  breathed. 

“Not  uglv,  Alizon?  Ah,  and  he  Io\es  vou  so!  The 
hours  since  you  left  the  office  have  seemed  like  days,  the 
days  like  months.  I wonder  how  I have  w'aited  to  tell  you 
how  much  I love  you,  my  dear,  mv  dear!” 

The  mvthical  man  of  the  house  had  disappeared;  it  was 
a verv  real  man  who  held  her  hand  in  his  own,  murmuring 
again  the  three  words  that  mean  so  much,  perhaps  almost 
ever\ thing,  to  a woman,  “I  love  you!” 

The  lot)k  in  his  strong,  gentle  face  filled  Alizon  with  a 
sense  of  intense  happiness,  and  more  than  that,  of  securit\‘, 
to  which  she  had  been  a stranger  for  more  than  six  months. 
She  leanerl  ever  so  slightly  towards  him,  and  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  whispering  all  he  had  been  longing  to  say 
since  that  winter  day  when  he  had  seen  her  off  from  the 
dingy  London  station. 

“l)o  vou  like  my  idea  of  the  ‘betwixt’  house?”  he  asked 
at  last,  as  she  sat  in  the  shelter  of  his  arm. 

“Veiw  much,”  she  replied.  “It  sounds  too  loyeh.’’ 
“And  you  will  come  to  me  soon?  Alizon,  you  will  not 
keep  me  waiting?” 

“Not  vet.  oil,  I could  not  come  yet!” 

“But  whv  not?”  he  asked  persuasivelv. 

“I  could  not  leave  yet,  indeed  I could  not.  Oh,  Martin, 
don’t  a>k  me!”  .She  turned  to  look  into  his  face. 
“M.adame  depends  on  me,  1 know,  for  several  small  thing.s. 

Ami  now  1 know  that  you — you ” 

“That  I adore  you?” 

“Yes” — with  a Joyous  little  laugh— “I  shall  feel  per- 
fectlv  happy.  .And,  Martin” — -putting  up  one  hand  to  pul! 
his  head  down  to  hers — “don’t  tell  any  one  yet— not  any 
one!  Keep  our  .secret  for  a little.” 

Martin  looked  disappointed. 

“You  mean  that,  dear?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,,  really.  No,  I don’t  know''  why,  but  I want  to!” 

:\  shade  came  over  her  face. 

• “How  can  you  wear  your  ring?  I must  buy  you  a ring.” 
.-Mizon  sighed  in  perplexity. 

“1  should  love  to  have  one,”  she  said.  Then  her  face 
brightened.  “If  you  will  keep  our  secret  a little,”  she 
whispered,  her  cheek  against  his,  “why,  T could  w'ear  it 
on  m\-  finger  all  night  and  round  my  neck  on  a ribboP  in 
the  d,ay  time.” 

.\rul  so  it  was  left,  for  who  was  Mr.  Martin  that  he,  on 
this  most  perfect  of  June  days,  should  stand  against  tlic 
first  request  made  to  him  by  his  betrothed,  when  the 
betrothal  itself  counted  its  infant  age  as  yet  by  minutes? 

(To  ie  conlinued.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dei'RESsi-;d. — We  fear  that  vour  frame  of 
mind  is  not  at  all  unusual,  but,  we  think, 
if  you  look  broadly  and  steadily  at  the 
state  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be  justi- 
fied, except  perhaps  in  one  respect.  The 
immediate  position  has  been  affected 
oravely  for  the  worse  by  the  miners’ 
strike  and  its  reaction  on  all  branches  of 
industry  ; but  that  is  a temporary  draw- 
back, and  should  be  regarded  as  a pass- 
ino  phase  of  national  misfortune.  If 
you  will  reflect  that  two  years  ago  five 
or  six  millions  of  men  wore  withdrawn 
from  industry  and  were  engaged  in  the 
theatre  of  war,  that  lo  ;i  verv  large  ex- 
tent they  have  been  re-absorbed  into  pro- 
ductive work,  (hat  industry  has  been  re- 
modelled to  suit  conditions  of  peace,  that 
the  country,  on  the  whole,  has  not  felt 
severe  privation,  and  that,  in  a degree 
never  known  before  in  any  war,  the  men 
who  answered  their  country’s  oall  have 
been  treated  with  consideration,  though 
of  course  there  are,  out  of  such  gre.at 
numbers,  cases  of  hardship,  yea  will  see, 
v.e  think,  that  a difficult  position  has 
Ix'cn  dealt  with  as  reasonably  as  could 
lie  expected.  I lien  too  it  must  be  re- 
ineinbcrcd  that  those  millions  were,  for 
years  in  most  instances,  withdrawn 

from  llvir  rouline  duties  and  labour, 
and  condemned  to  the  somewhat  demora- 
lising i>rarlice  of  “killhig  time”  in 
camps  and  elsewhere,  and  lluit  a retuni 
lo  hahils  of  clcse  a[)plicali(yii  lo  daily 
woi'k  w.'is  not  an  e;is\-  li'ansilion, 

and  w.is  likely  lo  tTc.Ue  unrest.  This 
le-esiahlislimcnt  -of  rouline  duly  in  civil 
life  has  been  effirlcd  h,  a verv  large 
extenl.  Instead  ol  s'-cing  luiw  nun  h h;is 
been  accomplished,  pean  alil-.-,  and  w ith 
fair  success,  are  wi-  not  too  much  inciim.’d 
lo  dwell  on  the  inslancc-s  of  incompli-le- 
ncss  and  lailure.''  I'airly  considered,  we 
suggest  that  whas  h;is  been  done  is  a 
causa  lor  satisfaclion  rathi-r  than  dc- 
)>ression,  provided  w(.-  look  .all  round  the 
field  of  operalions,  'j'ln-  si-riou,-.  out- 
look that  may  well  .awaken  douhl  and 
jipprehension  is  ih--  weioln  of  ,|ebi  the 
nation  is  (arrying,  a'.d  Ihe  a|)paia  lit  f.-fil- 
ura  of  tile  public  to  realise  the  need  for 
curtailment  of  the  spi-nding  Ii.tbit  and  the 
pursuit  of  unnecessary  pleasure.  'J'h.at 
is  a weakness  common  (o  both  public 
.and  private  life,  and  tli'-  cr'y  r--medies 
nra  steady  indiisli'y  and  eld-ftishioncd 
thrift.  Wo  venluie  to  suggest  that  a 
•unit  rf  justice  towards  what  has  been 
(i  ii-e  in  the  past,  and  liopefulness  for 
'\hat  m.iv  be  de,ne,  will  be  more  help- 
in' titan  L-a  ieti  •kpre.iston 


Junior  Clerk. — A debenture-holder  may  be 
terselv  described  as  the  commercial  pro- 
totype of  the  mortgagee.  The  latter 
usually  lends  money  on  property  on  con- 
ditions which,  if  unfulfilled,  give  him 
possession  of  the  property  on  the  death 
of  the  owner,  hence  his  name.  A 
debenture-holder — the  name  was  almost 
unknown  fifty  years  ago — on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  interest  in  the  death  of 
those  to  whom  he  lends  money,  but  an 
active  interest  in  the  success  of  their 
business,  for  upon  success  depends  their 
ability  to  pay  him  the  debt  due  as  in- 
terest on  the  nmney  advanced.  It  is  only 
when  a company  is  engaged  in  trade  that 
vou  Iiear  of  Ihe  debenture-holder.  The 
hivention  of  debentures  has  given  an 
enormous  imp('tu>  to  trade,  since  a 
trading  t ompany  can  thus  obtain  a loan 
which  it  would  be.  difficult  to  secure  on 
a mortgage,  and,  further,  can  get  it  on 
better  terms.  Conversely,  debentures 
offer  an  investment  to  capital  that  would 
be  hindered  free  play  if  a formal  mort- 
gage had  to  be  drawn  up,  and  thus 
borrower  and  lender  re-act  to  mutual 
advantage.  But,  after  all,  it  is  only 
those  with  ample  capital  and  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Companies  Acts  and 
the  trickeries  resorted  to  to  evade  them 
who  can  invest  in  debenture  stock  with 
the  same  confidence  that  a small  in- 
vestor would  .show  in  putting  his  sur- 
plus cash  into  ‘‘gilt-edged”  securities.  In 
other  words,  dcbenture-liolding  is  a form 
of  investment  tiiat  requires  first-rate 
business  and  financial  knowledge. 

ZoE. — We  should  be  sorry  to  say  a word 
that  would  discourage  you  from  writing 
whatever  interests  you,  whether  it  be 
written  in  the  form  of  tales,  or  verse,  or 
reflection.  All  writers  begin  by.  that 
kind  of  personal  practice.  But  you  must 
not  expect  that  all  at  once  you  can  pro- 
duce what  editors  will  buy  and  the 
public  will  read  with  avidity.  Good 
writing  needs  a fine  balance  between  feel- 
ing and  judgment,  with  skill  in  ex- 
pression. Behind  it  there  must  be  ex- 
perience of  life,  and  insight'  into  human 
qualities.  Y^ou  cannot  expect  reasonably 
that  such  a difficult  combination  will  be 
[lossible  to  you  at  once,  as  a girl  in  vour 
teens.  Y'ou  must  go  on  prat  lising,  and 
learn  through  failure.  There  is  no  <.thcr 
way.  In  fact  when  you  count  on  t.aking 
the  world  by  storm  you  are  only  provin," 
vour  unreadiness  to  do  dnyihin.g  of  the 
kind.  It  is  much  the  same  thing  as  a 
boy  of  your  own  age  thinking  be  could 
command  armies,  or  build  gretit  bridges, 
or  influence  tens  of  thousands  by  his 
talk,  or  do  any  of  the  things  which  men 
■attain  to  in  the  ripeness  of  their  know- 
ledge and  char.acter.  What  vou  can  do 
is  to  prepare  for  doing  good  work,  til! 
at  last  you  deserve  success 

Siioi’M.VN. — Sugar  was  unknown  in  Europe 
before  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  was 
then  introduced  by  Crusaders  who  had 
liecome  acquainted  with  it  in  Syria.  At 
first  llicy  iniitaled  the  native  children  by 
sucking  it  from  the  cane,  but  at  Tripoli 
they  discovered  how  it  was  extracted  by 
the  cane-mill  and  tlie  ovcti.  Spain  culti- 
vated the  sugar-plant  at  Madeira,  and 
from  there  introduced  it  lo  their 
.'uiiei  icun  colonies.  Beet-sugar  was 
known  some  years  before  Napoleon 
ordered  the  cultivation  of  beet  in  France 
in  order  lo  provide  his  armies  with  a 
commodity  that  the  British  blockade  had 
made  it  impossible  to  import.  A Ger- 
man chemist  named  Marggraf  had 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
beet  in  1747,  and  .Archard,  another 
chemist,  had  set  up  in  1796  a sugar-beet 
factory  in  Silesia.  The  great  soldier  saw 
his  opportunity,  and  extensive  beet  culti- 
vation in  I-'rance  was  the  rc.sult. 


Commercial. — We  value  your  interesting 
observations  on  the  changes  you  h.ive 
noticed  in  the  social  habits  of  tr.avellers 
by  rail  before,  during,  and  since  the  war. 
We  have  noticed  much  that  is  confirma- 
tory of  your  experiences.  Probably  you 
will  admit  that  men  of  your  own  con- 
fraternity are  the  least  likelv  of  ;iny 
travellers  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a digni- 
fied silence  in  a train.  You  are  at  honn- 
there.  The  train  is,  more  or  less,  yours. 
If  talk  is  to  find  freedom  it  is  where  you 
men  of  the  road  congregate.  Therefon' 
when  you  say  you  arc  becoming  ‘‘fed  up” 
by  the  returning  silence  of  the  Brili.sh 
railway  carriage,  there  must  be,  some. 
thing  in  the  observation.  Everv  one  will 
agree  with  you  that  during  the  War  there 
wa.s  a friendliness  diffused  over  evei  y 
train  that  had  never  been  seen  before 
outside  excursion  groups.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  that  every  train  carried 
soldier  lads,  and  all  our  hearts  were 
warm  towards  them.  In  a sense  they 
were  ail  ours.  We  were  quick  to  hear 
their  experiences,  and  show  our  interest 
in  them,  and  this  universal  sentiment 
brought  closer  together  the  passengers 
who  were  not  soldiers.  Though  trains 
were  crowded,  as  never  before  or  since, 
travelling,  you  say,  was  never  as  pleasant 
as  then.  Of  course,  too,  we  had  otic 
topic  of  supreme  interest  to  everybody. 
We  think  your  recollections  will  be 
admitted  as  correct.  Now  you  think 
there  is  a reversion  to  a deeper  than  pre- 
war silence.  We  fear  your  shrewd  eye 
has  seen  a regrettable  truth.  But  how 
can  it  be  hoped  that  a nation  will  throw 
off  such  a trait  as  taciturnity?  The 
rejaxation  in  war-time  came  through  the 
stimulus  of  feeling.  Then  we  dared  to 
feel.  We  could  not  help  feeling.  Now 
we  relapse  tovour  self-centred  mood.  It 
is  far  less  lively  and  human,  but  in  tiio.st 
cases  cannot  be  altered.  We  are  sure, 
however,  from  the  vigour  of  your  letter 
that  you  will  do  your  share  towards 
repelling  the  invading  chill  that  turns 
people  into  statues. 

Other  Communications  Received  : — M.  T. 
(there  were  1,924,000  men  in  the 
American  Army  in  France  on  Armistice 
Day,  and  this  is  the'  greatest  number 
that  was  in  E ranee;  Great  Britain  had 
about  the  same  number  of  men  in  France 
on  Armistice  Day  ; France  made  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  fighting  forces 
of  the  .Allies,  Great  Britain  came  second 
with  8,654,467,  and  the  llnited  Stales 
third  with  approximately  2,000,000). — 
Marion  (“myrmecophily”  is  the  name 
given  by  botanists  to  adaptations  in  plants 
the  object  of  which  is  to  attract  ants  ; 
two  species  of  acacia  are  the  best-known' 
examples;  they  have  hollow  thorns  which 
serve  as  a refuge  for  a species  of  fero- 
cious ants). — Reader  (the  subject  is  not 
one  we  can  discuss  in  these  columris). — 
P.  P.  P.  (the  territory  of  the  Papacy  is 
now  confined  to  the  palaces  of  tlie 
'Vatican  and  the  I-ateran  and  the  Villa 
of  Castel-Gandolfo  which  are  guaranteed 

, to  the  Pope  by  the  Italian  Govenimenl, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  still 
claims  temporal  power  over  the  P:i[),il 
States  which  were  incorporated  with 
Italy  from  1860  (o  1870). — -Lut  v (many 
thanks  for  your  interesting  letter  which 
we  will  keep  before  us  ; one  of  your 
suggestions  we  hope  to  adopt  next  week). 
— Forty-eight  Y^ears’  Reader  (we  hope 
to  publish  a serial  by  the  author  you 
inquire  about  early  next  year). — Sala- 
mander (no). — D.  M.  S.  (you  cannot  do 
it  without  the  aid  of  a solicitor). — C.  H. 
(“In  Masquerade”  and  “A  Little 
Usurper”  can  be  obtained  in  the  “Family 
Story-Teller”  series,  post-free  one-and- 
threepence  each  from  the  publisher). — 
Violet  (yes).- 
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LAMB’S  CENTENARY  AS  A WRITER. 


A hundred  years  have  ];asscd  away  since  Charles  Lamb 
published  his  iiist  essay  in  the  “London  Ma^a/ine.”  'I'he 
editor  was  John  Scott,  a name  held  in  n'\ erence  by  un- 
numbered readers  who  remember  that  ■without  his  en- 
couragement “Elia”  would  have  remained  unknown  and 
Ids  work  undone.  It  was  owing  to  .Scott’s  inlluence  that 
Liimb  put  pen  to  paper,  and  the  world  was  enriched  by  his 
charming  cssavs.  Thev  took  lh<dr  place  at  once  among  the 
most  characteristic  writings  of  th<-.  dav,  and  it  is  needless 
lo  .-av  that  they  arc  amongst  those  which  book-lo\ors  ke<n 
ill  everlasting  remembrance. 

It  seems  an  appropriate  time  to  review  these  works,  and 
to  appraise  Lamb’s  intluencc\.  .\  few  details  of  his  carl', 
life  may  here  be  usefuliy  set  down.  lie  was  the  son  of  a 
confidential  clerk  to  one  of  the  Umcliers  of  the  Inm-r 
Temple.  He  went  to  Christ’s  Hos|jital,  where  he  mot 
Coleridge.  He  was  a clerk  at  the  India  House,  whence  he 
was  pensioned  in  1825.  In  1796  the  tragedy  of  his  life 
occurred.  His  sister  Mary  in  a sudden  fit  of  insanity  killed 
her  mother  with  a table-knife.  Henceforth,  abjuring  mar- 
riage, he  devoted  himself  to  his  unfortunate  sister’s  care, 
the  “Cousin  Bridget”  of  the  Essays.  His  writings  hitherto, 
with  the  exception  of  the  “Tales  from  .Shakespere,”  in 
which  his  sister  collaborated,  had  not  attracted  much  notice, 
though  his  subtle  and  penetrating  criticisms  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists  were  recognised.  His  essays  were  at 
once  a success,  and  enabled  him  to  live  at  Enlield  in  com- 
parative comfort.  Lie  died  hi  1834.  Llis  sister  survived 
him  for  thirteen  years. 

In  1802,  Lamb  paid  a visit  to  Coleridge  at  Keswick,  and 
clambered  to  the  to[>  of  Skiddawn  Afterwards  he  -wrote — 
■“Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  are  better  places  to  live  in  for 
good  and  all  than  Skiddaw.  1 could  spend  a year,  two, 
three  vears,  among  them  ; but  I must  have  a prospect  of 
.seeing  them  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  I should  mope  and 
pine  away.”  His  biogra[)her.  Sergeant  Talfourd,  says  of 
his  essays,  “A  slv  hit,  a happy  pun,  a humourous  combina- 
tion supplies  the  place  of  ponderous  sentences.  Seeking  his 
materials  in  the  common  paths  of  life,  he  gives  importance 
to  < vervthing  and  sheds  a grace  over  all.”  Oji  his  retire- 
nicint  from  India  House,  he  wrote  thus  to  Wordsworth  — 
“1  came  home  for  ever  on  Tuesdav  week.  It  was  like 
passing  from  life  into  eternity.  Holidavs  were  always 
iinoasv  jovs ; now,  when  all  is  holiday,  there  are  no  holidays. 

I can  sit  at  home,  in  rain  or  shine,  without  a restless  im- 
pulse for  walking.  I shall  soon  find  it  as  natural  to  be  my 
own  master  as  it  has  been  irksome  to  have  had  a m.aster.’’ 

Lamb  was  essentiallv  a town-man,  a true  LondoncT,  fond 
of  Johnson,  of  Fleet  Street  and  the.  Strand  a frequenter  of 
the  thc'atre,  attached  to  social  habits,  courtesies,  and  observ- 
ances. His  kindliness  of  naiture,  his  whims  and  prejudices 
civc  a strong  individuality  to  his  writings;  while  in  playful 
humour,  critical  tasta-  and  <‘xpression  he  may  be  regarded 
as  a genuine  and  original  mast<>r  of  the  English  essay. 

His  cssav  on  “ I hc  Deca\-  of  Ik'ggars’’  is  too  well  known 
to  roquina  comment,  as  also  the  paiicr  on  “Chimney 
Sweepers.”  In  the  latter  he  finds  delight  in  watching  the 
little,  sweep  who  stood  laughing  when  he  slipped  on  the 
l.ondon  jaavements.  “There  he  stood  irremovable,  as 
though  the  jest  were  to  last  for  ever,  with  such  a manner 
of  glee  and  minimuna  of  naischief  in  his  nairth  that  I could 
have,  been  content,  if  the  honour  of  a gentleman  might 
.■Jiaduro  it,  to  have  remained  hi.s  butt  and  mockery  fill  naid- 
niglat.”  The  essay  entitled  “Mrs.  Battle  on  Whist”  is  full 
of  whimsical  description  of  the  lady  in  question  ; and  her 
preference  for  “a  clear  fire,  a clean  hearth,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  game”  is  humourously  depicted.  There  was  no  non- 
.sense  about  Mrs.  Battle.  In  a vein  of  delicate  reminiscence 
he  writes  of  “Oream  Children,  a Reverie,”  which  closes 
thus — “F'or  seven  long  years,  in  hope  sometimes,  sometimes 
in  despair,  vet  ]>ersisting  ever,  I courted  the  fair  .Alice 
W-  — n,  when  suddenly  turning  to  little  .Alice,  the  soul  of 
the  first  .Alice  looked  out  of  her  e\es  with  such  a reality 
or  representment  that  I becanae  in  doubt  •which  of  them 
stood  before  me;  till  nothing  at  last  but  two  mournful 
features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  distance,  which,  without 
speech,  .strangelv  impressed  upon  nae  the  effect  of  speech. 
'Me  arc  not  of  .Alice,  nor  of  ihve.  The  children  of  .Alice 
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call  Bertram  father.  We  are  onlv  what  might  have  been, 
and  naust  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of  Lethe  before  wc 
have  e.MS’tence  and  a nanae’;  and,  imir.,  .liatvly  awakiiag,  I 
found  nayself  quietly  seated  in  mv  b.acholor  armchair,  ■when- 
i had  fallen  asleep  -with  the  faithful  Bridget  unchained  b\ 

nay  side;  but  J-  Fi was  gone  for  e\er.” 

A good  exanajale  of  Lamb’s  style  is  supplied  by  the  essav 
on  “Poor  Kelation.s.”  It  roiaanaenres  thus — “.A  poor 
relation  is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  naiture,  a piece  of 
impertinent  correspondency,  a haunting  conscience,  a pre- 
posterous shadow,  lengthening  in  tlae  noonfide  of  \our 
ja-osperity,  an  unwelcome,  remembrancer,  a perpetuallv  re- 
curring mortification,  a drain  on  vour  purse  ...  a bloi 
on  your  scuitclacon,  a death’s  laead  at  \our  banquet,  a 
Mordecai  at  your  gate,  a E'l/aru,-.  at  vour  floor,  a.  fiv  in  ^o^lr 
ointment,  a moth  in  your  eye,  a triumph  to  your  eneiii\, 
an  apologv  to  \our  friends,  the  one  thing  not  needful,  the. 
ounce  ol  sour  in  a pound  of  sweet.”  Did  ever  nn\  one 
[)ile  up  such  a formidable  list  of  particulars  in  a i barge 
against  a class  of  helpless  fellow  ereatures  as  this?  Hut 
Lamb  is  a person  who  must  be  allowed  to  state  his  case 
in  his  own  way.  Ihere  is  a great  display  of  summer  light- 
ning; but  it  all  ends  in  pity  for  the  sufferer,  svmpathv''for 
the  troubled,  and  help  for  the  unfortunate.  Llis  love  of 
London  abounds  throughout  his  writings.  He  calls  tli<i 
Temple  “the  most  elegant  spot  in  the  metropolis,”  speaks 
of  “its  classic  green  recesses,”  and  describes  Christ’s 
Hospital  as  a haven  of  rest.  His  excursions  to  Oxford, 
Margate,  and  “pleasant  Hertfordshire”  atx;  a delight  to 
“the  superannuated  man.”  He  is  in  all  respects  a happilv 
constituted  Englishman.  ' ' 

His  letters,  like  himself,  are  verv  whimsical.  He  says, 
“I  dread  the  summer,  with  his  all-day-long  days.  No  need 
of  his  assi.stance  to  make  country  places  dulk  With  fire, 
and  candle-light  I can  dream  myself  in  Holborn.  With 

lightsome  skies  shining  in  to  bedtime  I cannot.  This 

.Mesech  and  these  Tents  of  Kedar— I w?>uld  dwell  in  the 
skirts  of  Jericho  rather,  and  think  everv  blast  of  the  mail 
a ram’s  horn.  Give  me  old  London  at  fire  and  plague 
times  rather  than  these  tepid  gales,  healthy  country  air, 
and  purposeless  exercise.” 

Again  he  says,  “There  arc  a set  of  amateurs  of  the  Belle 
Lettres  who  come  to  me  as  a .sort  of  rendezvous,  puWing 
questions  of  criticism,  of  British  Institutions,  Lalla  Rookhsi 
etc.,  what  Coleridge  said  of  the  lecture  last  night  . . . 

1 hese  poets  -worry  me  at  business,  jM'rplexing  my  accounts, 
poisoning  my  little  salutary  warming-time  at  the  firY, 
puzzling  my  paragraphs  if  I take  a newspaper,  crainming 
in  between  my  own  free  thoughts  and  a column  of  figures 
which  had  come  to  an  amicable  compromise  but  for  them. 

. . . In  comes  Mr.  Llazlitt,  or  Mr.  Martin  Biirnc'. , 

or  my  brother,  or  somebody  to  ■prcveiit  mv  eating  alone— a. 
process  absolutely  necessary  to  mv  poor  digestion.  H«>, 
who  thought  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone  preserve  me 
from  the  more,  prodigious  monstrositv  of  being  never  bv 
myself ! . . . All  I mean  is  that  bv  my  central  situ;: 

tion  I am  a little  o\er-companioned.  Not  that  I have  anv 
animosity  against  the  good  creatuies  that  are  so  anxious  to 
drive  away  the  harpy  solitude  from  me.  I like  ’em,  and 
cards,  and  a cheerful  glass.” 

Our  last  extract  has  reference  to  the  death  of  friend.s ; it 

reminds  us  of  Lamb’s  verses  on  “The  Old  Faniiliar  Faces” 

“Poor  Godwin!  f was  passing  his  tomb  in  Crippiegate 

Churchyard.  There  are  some  verses  upon  it  by  Miss  — , 

which  if  I thought  good  enough  I would  send  vou. 
Coleridge  is  just  dead,  having  lived  long  enough  to  close  the 
eves  of  Wordsworth,  who  paid  the  debt  to  nature  a week 
or  two  before.  A'ou  see  what  mutations  the  busv  hand  of 
Time  has  produced.  . . . We  will  .shake'  -willv'ivd 

hands  together  and  talk  of  old  things.  Marshall,  Godwin ’,s 
old  friend,  is  still  alive  and  talks  of  you.  We  have  none  of 
us  to  count  upon  many  years.  That  is  the  onlv  cure  for  sad 
thoughts.  If  only  some  died,  and  the  rest  w-eVe  permanent 
on  earth,  what  a thing  a friend’s  death  would  be  then!” 
With  which  characteristic  observation  we  will  le.ave  him. 
He  was  a good  man,  a close  friend,  a martvr  to  his  affec- 
tions for  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  W’hat  he  would  have 
achieved  had  the  fates  been  kinder  to  him  must  ever  be  a 
matter  of  speculation  to  his  many  admirers.  He  remains 
one  of  the  masters  of  our  literature,  and  is  secure  in  tK^ 
appreciation  of  successive  generations.  We  like  other 
writers,  but  wc  love  Lnnib  for  his  devotion  to  his  sister 
and  for  the  helpfulness  which  characterises  all  that  he  sai'-' 
and  did. 
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o per  cent,  of  the  clergy  live  to 
be  septuagenarians. 

* w * 

.As  many  as  4,000  dates  have  been 
gathered  from  a single  palm  at  pne  bear- 


If  all  the  gold  in  the  world  were  melted 
into  ingots,  it  might  be  contained  in  a room 
23  feet  square  and  16  feet  high. 

* t? 

■Among  the  Aloors  women  do  not  cele- 
brate their  birthday.  A Moorish  woman 
considers  it  a point  of  honour  to  be 
absolutely  ignorant  of  her  age. 

* 

The  extraordinary  durability  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  mummy  cloth  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  finished 
with  a vegetable  blue  derived  from  the 
African  locust-bean  tree. 

* * * 

Whole  forests  may  be  seen  coated  with 
shelly  substances  on  the  continent  of  New 
Holland.  These  encrustations  are  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  decompositions  of  shell-, 
fish,  which,  transported  by  the  winds,  are 
deposited  in  Ihe  form  of  dust  on  trees  and 
plants. 

» •»  * 

AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

The  350,000  American  Indians  in  the 
Ehtjted  States  are  gradually  being  absorbed 
in  the  body  politic  of  the  nation.  They 
have  changed  from  game  hunters  and 
wanderers  to  land-holders  and  home- 
builders. About  37,000  far-mers  .are  cultiva- 
ting almost  1,000,000  acres  and  47,000  own 
live  stock  worth  about  38,000,000  dollars. 
It  is  said  that  th.ere  .are  a lew  Indian 
.students  in  almost  ;dl  colleges  in  the 
country. 

« * 

PREHI5T0RIC  DRAWINGS. 

Dr.awings  of  20,000  years  ago  have 
been  discovered  in  caves  near  Eoncin,  on 
the  .Ain  (near  Swiss  frontier  ol  France). 
The  relics  inplude  many  carved  fragments 
of  bone.  These  pictures  were  scrtitcliod 
with  sharpened  flints,  and  .show  some  of 
ihe  earliest  representations  of  htiman  beings 
that  have  been  found  up  to  the  present. 
Dr.  Lucien  Mayer,  lecturing  on  these  dis- 
coveries at  Lyons  University,  said  that 
although  one  figure  of  a man  showed  him 
as  being  covered  with  hair,  another  figure, 
tliat  of  a kneeling  woman,  pointed  to  a 
high  state  of  development.  The  head  a-nd 
arms  were  missing,  but  the  torso,  except 
for  somewhat  large  hips,  was  sle^nder, 
and  even  graceful,  to  sui'h  an  extent  that 
Dr.  Alayer  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  the 
drawing  with  the  Earliest  Greek  art. 

* * » 

COD-LIVER  OIL  FOR  PLANTS. 

How  long  a fern  can  ii\i.'  is  an  old 
bO'i'anicol  puzzle.  Lichens  are  said  to  live 
1,000  ; hut  they  undergo  a sort  of  hiberna- 
lic^i.  Jt  is  reported  tliat  in  the  living-room 
of  an  Oxfordshire  country  house  is  a 
maidcahair  fern  that  has  just  celebrated  its 
56th  birthday.  It  is  now  some  2 feet  across 
and  \-ery  fine,  fresh,  and  young  in  com- 
plexion. ,A  year  or  two  ago  it  seemed  to 
lie  falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  and 
was  threatened  with  its  first  illness.  But 
after  consultation  with  a local  specialist 
the  woman  (who  has  tended  her  plant  her- 
self for  56  lyear.s)  gave  it  a dose  of  cod- 
liver  oil.  The  brownness  that  threatened 
to  invade  the  whole  plant  soon  disappeared 
under  the  treatment,  and  it  is  now  as  vigor- 
ous and  as  .gree«  as  ever.  This  maidenhair 
has,  therefore,  not  only  lived  56  years, 
tut  is  still  in  the  stage  of  active  growth 
and  development. 


THE  DESTRUCTIVE  SEA-WOLF. 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  few 
are  more  destructive  than  the  sea-wolf — a 
kind  of  Dolphin,  wiiich  attains,  when  full 
grown,  a leugtli  of  fourteen  feet.  When  a 
mother  walrus  perceives  a sea-wolf  she 
endeavours  to  throw  her  cub  on  an  iceberg, 
if  one  is  near.  Failing  this,  sine  gets  it  on 
top  of  her  head,  and  swims  with  it  above 
water.  But  this  is  vain.  Diving  far  below, 
the  fish  of  prey  comes  up  with  tremendous 
force,  striking  the  frantic  mother  a terrific 
blow,  and  jolting  the  cub  off  her  head  into 
the  water.  Here  it  falls  an  easy  victim  to 
the  assailant,  and  is  scon  devoured. 

* * 

NIAGARA  FALLS. 

Niagara  Falls  is  merely  the  successor 
to  a grander  cataract  that,  teons  ago,  shook 
the  forests  about  the  present  site  of 
Thorold,  Ontario.  This  opinion  is  held  by 
several  engineers  who  have  inspected  the 
local  excavations  for  the  new  Welland  ship 
canal.  Here,  ten  miles  south  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  same  distance  west  of  the 
present  waterfall,  precipitous  ledges  have 
been  uncovered,  over  which  water  from 
Lake  Erie  is  thought  to  have  poured  in 
seeking  the  lowep  level.  In  support  of  this 
theory  is  adduced  the  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  rocks  themselves,  these  bearing  un- 
mistakable signs  of  erosion  through  count- 
less years. 

♦ » * 

ROBERT  BROWNING’S  LYRICS. 

Robert  Browning,  asking  Archbishop 
Benson  wh.at  style  of  his  poetry  the  Primate 
liked  best,  was  astonished  at  the  reply, 
“Your  Ivrics.”  “Lyrics,”  said  the  poet — 
“I  have  deskfuls  of  them  !”  Whereupon 
Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  in  his  book  “Our 
Familv  .Affairs,”  comments — “I  still  faintly 
hope  that  some  day  there  may  be  discovered 
a great  n-am  of  Fries  bv  Robert  Brown- 
ing, fcir,  ,'!s  far  as  1 know,  ‘desirfuls’  have 

not  vel  a|)peared On  another 

occ.asicn  Tennvson  was  there  (at  the 
palace).  Of  his  conversation  I have  no  sort 
of  recollection,  the  retison  for  w liich  lapse 
niav  be  probably  accounted  lor  by  the  fact 
that  lie  didn’t  sa\'  anvihing.” 

^ 

VEGETABLE  LIFE  ON  THE  NILE. 

The  search  for  convenient  ways  of 
transportation  by  which  the  products  of  the 
Sudan  may  reach  the  outer  world  attracts 
attention  to  a remarkable  phenomenon  of 
vegetable  life  on  some  of  the  head  waters 
and  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  This  consists 
of  enormous  growths  of  papyrus  and  other 
plants,  completely  covering  the  streams 
and  forming  carpets  of  vegetation  two  or 
three  feet  thick,  beneath  which  Hows  the 
water.  Navigation  by  small  boats  is,  of 
course,  prevented  by  this  obstruction,  which 
is  in  places  supplemented  by  vines  and  over- 
hanging plants  tliat  arch  the  streams  from 
bank  to  bank.  Heavy  floods  occasionally 
sweep  away  the  accumulations  of  plants, 
but  they  are  quickly  reformed. 

» * « 

A SIGNATURE  WEIGHED. 

The  Mint  contains  some  wonderfully 
accurate  and  sensitive  balances.  In  one  of 
the  rooms  there  are  two  large  pairs  of 
scales,  kept  in  glass  cases,  suspended  on 
pulleys.  The  pair  used  for  weighing  out 
silver  will  record  the  weight  of  a postage 
stamp,  but  even  more  sensitive  is  the 
balance  once  used  for  gold.  It  will  show 
the  difference  in  weight  between  two 
absolutely  identical  pieces  of  paper,  one  of 
which  contains  a signature  and  (he  other 
does  not.  Lifcklly,  the  weight  a man 
carries  in  this  world  does  not  depend  on 
the  weight  of  his  signature,  or  such 
balances  would  have  a boom.  As  no  gold 
is  now  being  minted  this  particular  balance 
is  practically  out  of  commission. 


LUSITANIA’S  LIFE-BELT. 

Hydrographers  figure  that  the  Lusi- 
tania’s life-belt  recently  found  in  the 
Delaware  River  of  Philadelpliia  went 
through  the  Irish  Sea  and  around  the 
north  of  Scotland  ; down  through  the  North 
Sea  and  the  English  Channel  ; down  the 
coast  of  France  and  Spain  and  Africa. 
There  the  current  bore  it  across  the 
.Atlantic.  Entering  the  Gulf  Stream,  it 
was,  carried  north.  It  escaped  from  this 
current  and  drifted  to  the  Delaware  capes. 
Probably  the  propeller  of  a steamship 
caught  it  up  at  the  capes  and  brought  it  up 
the  Delaware.  The  Lusitania  was 
torpedoed  off  the  Irish  coast  on  May  7ih, 
1915,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  life-belt 
thus  travelled  12,000  to  15,000  miles 
during  its  five  years’  journey. 

* * * 

GIANT  PANDA  PRESERVED. 

One  of  the  rarest  of  animals,  the  giant- 
panda,  was  recently  added  to  the  exhibits 
in  the  U.S.  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
the  skin  having  been  obtained  by  a mission- 
ary in  Western  China.  Although  the 
animal  resembles  a bear  and  is  about  the 
size  of  a black  bear,  it  is  really  a distant 
relative  of  the  raccoon.  Its  black  and 
white  coat  and  short  muzzle,  with  curious 
black  patches  about  the  eyes,  give  it  an 
extraordinary  appearance.  Almost  nothing 
is  known  of  its  habits,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  live  on  roots,  vegetables  and  bamboo 
shoots.  The  giant  panda  w'as  originally 
discovered  in  1869  in  the  mountains  of 
Eastern  Tibet  by  the  French  missionary 
and  explorer,  Pere  David.  A deer,  which 
David  also  discovered,  is  as  remarkable  as 
the  panda,  being  of  grayish  brown,  with 
white  markings.  Horns  grow  to  a length 
of  thirty-one  inches.  The  tail  reaches  to 
the  hocks  and  the  gait  resembles  that  of 
a mule.  When  David  discovered  the 
animal  in  1860,  the  only  known  examples 
were  in  the  hunting  preserve  attached  to  the 
imperial  palace  in  Peking.  In  1394  the 
Hun  river  overflowed  the  hunting  park,, 
and  the  deer  disappeared. 

■St  ■»  * 

STORIES  OF  CAT-HATERS. 

Some  famous  people  have  been  subject 
to  the  strange  complaint  which  causes  its 
victims  to  bolt  from  a room  should  a cat 
enter  it.  When  staying  at  Schonbrunn 
after  the  Battle  of  Wagram,  Napoleon  was 
heard  in  the  middle  of  the  night  shouting 
loudly  for  help.  The  equerries  rushed  in, 
to  find  their  master  making  desperate 
lunges  with  his  sword  at  a cat  sheltered 
behind  the  bed  curtains,  but  his  hand  was 
so  trembling  with  feai^that  he-  could  not 
drive  the  animal  away.  Miss  Louisa 
Merrick,  who  painted  Lord  Roberts’s 
portrait  in  India,  relates  that  she  had  to 
banish  her  kitteiy  whenever  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  came  to  her  studio.  “I  was  told,” 
she  adds,  “that  on  one  of  Lord  Roberts'.s 
voyages  home  he  asked  to  have  the  cat 
removed  as  soon  as  he  came  on  board.  .An 
American  passenger,  unaware  of  Lord 
Roberts’s  identity,  said  to  Lady  Roberts, 

‘ Don’t  you  think  that  gentleman  must 
have  been  a mouse  in  a former  state?’ 
Lady  Roberts’s  reply  is  not  recorded.” 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  calls  this  complaint 
aeluropbobia — a term  of  which  the  etymo- 
logy 'goes  back  to  Herodotus.  AVhen  the 
father  of  history  first  encountered  the  cat 
in  Egypt,  he  called-  it  “ailuros,”  or  tail 
waver.  Dr.  Mitchell  says  that  he  person- 
ally knew  thirty-one  people  who  could 
detect  the  presence  of  a cat  though  it  w.as 
neither’secn  nor  heard  by  them.  Fie  ihinlrs 
that  a'lurophobia  is  due  to  the  exi.stc-nce 
of  “olfactorv  emanations  distinguislied  by 
some  as  odours  and  hv  others  felt  not  as 
odours  but  oiilv  iu  their  results  on  ner\'ous 
systems  unusuallv  and  abnormally  sus- 
ceptible,” 
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What  tune  makes  everybody  glad? — j 
Fortune. 

* «■  * -I 

Young  lady  p.itienl  : “You  told  me  to 
put  mv  tongue  urn,  <1(h  tor,  hut  you  have  | 
not  looked  at  it  !"  |)oc.lor:  tliiss  ; 1 

merely  wanteil  time  lo  writ.'  your  preserip-  i 
tion.”  i 

* * * I 

Herbert:  “Elsie  is  .-in  e\pnt  in  senti- 

mental anatomy."  I'lirllis  : '‘ri  -w  <!o  you 
mean?”  Herbert  ; “She  nuike-;  a m.iii  lose 
his  head,  she  take-,  his  hand,  and  then 
breaks  his  heart. " 

* * 

Mother;  “No,  Willie,  fir  the  iliiid  time, 

I fell  you  that  yen  can't  have  anolher 
penny.”  Willie,  in  de-pair:  “i  rlon't  see 
where  pa  gets  the  idea  liitit  you 're  .ilways 
changin.g  your  miitd." 

t*  * * 

Wife:  “I  watit  t - .■>  ' . ii.'vn  lo-dav  to  | 
g-t  .some  llt'W  do  .1  h:il,  a:id  a pair, 

of  boots.  Wliat's  il'ii-  wetithcr  forei  asi  ; 
Husband  ; “Rain,  hail,  sRot,  frost,  and  , 
ihutiderstorins. " 

» * * 

“It's  reallv  verv  kind  of  voi.’,  Mr.  Knight, 
to  give  me  your  se.il,"  s.iid  Miss  Kay. 
“Not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Knight,  “\ve  men 
are  getting  tiretl  of  being  ticcused  of  being 
polite  only  to  ptetty  girl.-." 

<;•  s * 

Higslev  : “This  dog  of  yours  I.-  an  ugly, 

ill-tempered  brute.  Wii’y  do  you  I eep  j 
him?"  Tyler:  "My  wife  goes  out  to  a| 
rooking  school,  and  lh,e  dog  is  not  so  par-  1 
ticular  about  his  food  as  I tun.”  j 

* * ♦ 

“Please,  ma'ttm,  one  .T  the  pipes  is  burst, 
and  there's  two  feet  of  water  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  plumbers  is  on  strike.”  “Run 
over  and  fetch  the  young  man  next  door, 
Susan.  H, 's  been  shipwrecked  twice.” 

■«  * •> 

Rupert  ; “Don't  ttdk  to  me  of  discipline.” 
Jack:  “Why  not,  old  chap?"  Rupert: 
“1  served  in  the  v.  tir,  and  then  got  married  ; 
but  now  I’m  liome  I’m  onl’.-  just  beginning 
to  learn  the  rctil  metmin.g  of  discipline.” 

■«  * ' * 

city'  youngster  w;i.,  ptiving  his  first  visit 
to  his  uncle’s  farm.  .Mrniig  the  animals 
on  the  place  was  :i  rather  sm.ill  coll.  As 
the  boy  stood  gazing  at  the  little  creature, 
his  uncle  said,  “Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  him,  Bertie?”  “Why — why,  he’s  all 

right,”  said  Bertie;  “but  where’s  his 
rockers  ?” 

* 

It  w.is  a small  girl's  first  d.ey  at  school, 
also  the  first  day  of  the  term.  '1'Ik-  teacl’.er, 
of  course,  was  bu;,v  se.atin;*  the  children 
.and  getting  things  started  properly. 
“Here,”  she  said  to  the  new  pupil,  “you 
may  'sit  here  for  llle  in-eseiii.”  “I  sat 
then  ail  th"  day,"  the  little  girl  tearfully 
told  iu  ;•  mother  that  evening,  "but  she 
never  brought  me  the  present.’’ 

* » *■ 

Wishing  :o  giw  his  .Scotch  steward  a 
tren'.  a i ■ k tin'’  ;nvi:(l  him  !(■  I.cmbm, 
and  in  :1;  ■ nighi  .if.c'.  If.  n'rival  tn  i‘  him 
to  a hotel  :o  dine.  During  the  earlv  part  ! 
of  the  dinne,-  tb-  -i'  "'  d was  notiied  !o  | 
help  hi:nr  v!f  ver  ’ Hi,,  rallv  t.>  the  cliam-  ! 
pagn,-,  gl.'u-  af  ■!'  gl.  -s  di.-.appe.aring.  ! 
Still  r -Ml -d  ••■■iv  do  ’-nh'-  iried  and  j 
mori  s(|.  I’r:  -..llv  1 w e h--ard  to 

nnip  I-:,  1.  I bt:p,  lle  v’ll  not  be  long 

wi’  thi  who  ;kcv,  ,'is  I dimri  get  on  verra  j 
weel  wi'  th -se  mineral  waters.”  ' 


Persons  V/ho  Pick  Up  a Living.-- 

Minci  s. 

♦ * * 

Eathisa.g  Frofiibitcd.— Mother ; “If  you 
fell  in  llie  walec,  why  am  your  ilothes 
drv?"  Tommy;  “I  took  ’em  eff  in  case 
of  accident.’’ 

■>  * 

Cruel  CriHcism. — Cc.  t.  passionately  : 
“Lifo'to  me  was  a desert  until  I met  you  !” 
Doreen,  coldlv  : “Is  that  why'  you  dance 
like  a c.'tmel?” 

* ♦ * 

Unconosrnetl. — "'I'lie  langu.ige  you  use 
In  that  mule  is  perfectlv  shocking!” 
“Yes,"  lepliiil  the  driver.  “It  seems  to 
trouble  evervbod',  'out  the.  mule.” 

» -A-  V 

Not  Intcrcsted.-AVifc  : "lleie's  a con- 
cern adverti-lng  a shirt  without  buttons.’’ 
Husb.'ind  : "Ncsbing  new  ;tbout  tli.it.  I’ve 
been  wc. icing  them  for  ye.ars.” 

w * » 

A 5?GC0r.;!T!er‘da'iicrt.— “H.ave  you  really 
done  ;m\ thing  to  deserce  tlie  gratitude  of 
the  peopteg”  ‘D'es,"  the  ctindidate  res- 

ponded, "I  1-,.iv'-,  though  they  do  not  know 
it.  I haven’t  rn.ule  a larger  number  of 
speeches  than  I v. ,is  tempted  to  make," 

* ■>  * 

SAftlE  DIFFERENCE. 

“What  is  the  distinction,”  asked  the 
teacher,  “between  caution  and  cpvvardicc?” 
Johnny,  who  observed  things  carefully  for 
so  youthful  a person,  answered  : “Caution 
is  when  you’re  afrtiid,  and  cowardice  is 
when  the  other  fellow’s  afraid.” 

♦ * * 

A YOUNG  OBSERVER. 

“You’re  really  a very  n.aughty  giil,” 
said  Elsie’s  mother.  She  had  every  cause 
to  say  .so,  and  the  small  girl  agreed  with 
her.  “But,  tiien,  you  see,  ma,"  she  ex- 
plained, “everything’s  so  much  worse  since 
the  vvtir.” 

«■  * * 

BUCOLIC  Fi^SLOSOPHY. 

‘A\’hat  this  country'  needs  is  more  pro- 
duction." “What  this  country  needs,” 
replied  the  old  fttrmer,  with  a slight  trace 
of  irritation,  “is  less  talk  .-ilrout  what  it 
needs  an’  more  enth.usiasm  about  deliver- 
ing the  goods.” 

* * * 

GOLDEN  SILENCE. 

“Willie,  I am  going  to  do  something 
to  please  you  for  your  birthday  ; but  1 

must  first  ask  your  teacher  how  you  con- 
di'wt  yourself  at  schotrl.”  “But,  auntie,  if 
vou  really  want  to  [dease  me,  1 wish  you 
wouldn’t  say  anvthing  to  the  teacher  at 
all!" 

«■  « * 

A PHILAP'THPOPEG  ANGLER. 

A small  boy  was  leanin.g  over  a bridge 
and  staring  down  into  the  cold,  turbid 
water  vvilli  l:u'gc  eager  eyes.  In  his  hand 
he  gripped  fishing  line,  and  upon  this 
the  kindly  glance  of  an  old  gentleman 
rested  with  evident  interest.  Said  he  to 
the  boy  : “.\re  you  catching  fish,  my  little 
man?"  “No,  guv’nor;  givin’  ’em 
rations,”  was  the  ctiustic  reply  of  the 

youth. 

« * * 

THE  PRACTICAL  MIND. 

■\  schoolmistress  was  giving  a practical 
lesson  on  fractions.  “Childre,ji,”  she  said, 
“here  is  a piece  of  meat.  If  I cut  it  in 
two  what  should  I have?”  “Halves,”  said 
the  class  in  chore.-'.  “.And  if  I cut  it] 
again?”  “Quarters,”  came  the  reply  at] 
once.  “.\nd  if  1 cut  it  again?”  i 
“Eighths,”  said  halt  the  class,  the  other 
half  maintaining-  a dignified  silence,  j 
“Giod  ! And  if  I cjt  ihc  pieces  again  ?”i 
Deavi  silence  in  tiu  class,  hut  one  hand] 
was  raised  in  solitary  state  at  the  back  of] 
the  room.  “'\''-iI,  r>i-M-,vn,  vvbnt  is  the 
answer?”  “Please,  ma'am,  mincemeat.”; 


THE  LUCKY  ONE. 

“I  don’t  know  what  I’m  evei'  going  to 
make  of  that  son  of  mine,”  complained  the 
self-made  bu.siness  man.  “Maybe  your 
s.on  hasn't  found  hiniself  yet,”  s.aid  a 
friend.  “Isn’t  he  gifted  in  any  way?" 
“(lifted?  1 should  say  he  is!  lb  ain’t 
got  a tiling  that  wasn’t  given  to  him.” 

* * * 

RATHER  EMBARRASSED. 

A .girl  and  her  sweetheart  sat  under  a 
palm  in  the  ballroom.  “Is  your  love 
true?”  she  asked.  “,\s  true,”  the  voimg 
man  answered,  in  low,  passionate  tones, 
“as  the  delicate  flush  on  your  checks.” 
“Oh — ec — ah,’’  the  girl  stammered, 

hurriedly  ; “isn’t  the — cr — sJoesn’t  the  band 
play  nicely?” 

* «•  * 

BLUE  AND  YELLOW. 

.\  rude  youth  entered  a railway 
carriage  in  which  a girt  whose  hair  was 
red  was  seair-d.  He  glanced  at  her  once 
or  twice,  tittered,  and  then  edged  aw.ty 
to  a far  eorner.  “Excuse,  me,  mi-s,”  he 
giggleil,  “but  1 must  not  get  too  elose  to 
vou  or  1 mighf  get  burned,  you  know.” 
But  she  w.'is  a Lancashire  lassie,  and  equal 
to  the  occasion.  “Doan’t  thee  fret,  lad," 
she  nivlicd,  “lha’rt  much  too  green  to 
burn.  ’’ 

* * * 

LEARNED  BY  PROXY. 

Pat  Rafferty  met  Mike  Donov.iC. 
coming  down  the  steps  of  the  loi  al  (luild- 
hall.  ‘‘Oi  had  a m,ost  illig.mt  toime  on 
Saturday,”  said  Donovan.  “Good  'tvv.is 
the  toime  av  me  loife!”  “Indeed,  and 
how  was  that?”  “Why,  Oi  was  at  the 
Eour-Leaved  Shamrock — and  not  a thing 
do  Oi  remimber  after  a’oout  seven-thirty.” 
“But  if  ye  can’t  remimber  anything.  Mil;--, 
how  do  ye  l-movv  that  ye  ha  had  such  an 
illigant  toime?”  “How'  do  Oi  know?” 
repeated  Donovan.  “Well,  Oi’ve  just 
overheard  a policeman  telling  an  ould 
magibtr;ite  all  about  it!” 

» * * 

CONGRATULATORY. 

It  was  the  day  afti-r  the  marriage  that 
a friend  of  the  family  called,  and  took  the 
father  of  the  bride  aside,  saying  confidenti- 
ally, “Of  course,  1 congratulate  you,  but 
you  know  that  your  son-in-law  is  a terribly 
btid  case,  and  is  overwhelmed  with  debts?” 
“No.  A'ou  don’t  mean  it?”  “'Yes.  I am 
certain  of  it.  Why.  he  has  only  taken  your 
daughter  to  pay  his  creditors  with  her 
dowry.”  “.And  you  didn’t  warn  me 
before?”  “Impossible,  my  dear  sir,  to  do 
so  until  now — you  see,  he  owed  me  .i 
hundred  pounds,' and  has  just  been  to  my 
office  and  paid  it.” 

-*--*-* 

A CUTE  SPORTSrVIAN. 

.A  journ.'ilist  called  at  the  office  of  a 
prominent  iinanckr  one  day  and  said  he 
wanted  an  i:Uervicvv.  His  card  was  taken 
in  to  t!ic  financi'-r,  who  sent  back  a replv 
to  the  effect  that  his  lime  w;i.s  valuable, 
but  that  he  would  .give  the  journalist  an 
interview  of  three  minutes  for  ten  pounds. 
Much  to  the  financier’s  surprise  the  offer 
was  accepted,  but  on  being  shown  into  his 
presence  the  journalist  merely  made  some 
general  remarks  about  the  weather  and 
the  crops.  At  last  the  financier  said,  “You 
have  given  ten  pounds  to  see  me,  but  you’ve 
not  asked  me  about  .'inything  that  can  be 
of  any  use  to  you.  Wh.at  have  you  thrown 
ten  pounds  away  for?”  The  other  smiled. 
“1  haven’t  thrown  them  away,”  ne  replied; 
“on  the  contrary,  I have  made  ninety 
pounds  over  this  interciew.”  “How  have 
you  done  th.il?”  asked  the  financier. 
“Well,  it  h.as  cost  me  ten  pounds  to  s<« 
you,  as  N'ou  >ay,”  wa-.  the  cheertu' 
response,  “hut  before  I came  a man  be: 
nil'  hundred  pounds  that  you  would  not 
sec  me,  but  you  have,  and  I win 
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IMPORTANT 

to  Mothers ! 

“ PROTECTIVE  FOODS  ” as  a means  to 
Immnoity  from  Rickets  and  Toberculosis. 

Writing  on  this  important  subject  recently, 
Dr^  C.  W.  Saleeby,  the  well-known  authority  on 
national  and  racial  health,  etc.,  says:— 

....  “Cod  Liver  Oil,  and  milk  and 
butter,  and  cream,  and  unspoilt  animal  fats 
including  BEEF  SUET  for  instance  are 
* protective  foods’  without  which  we  can  scarcely 
resist  tuberculous  infection — but  liberally  supplied 
with  which,  all  our  lives,  we  can  in  no  small 
degree  defy  that  infection.” 

...  . “we  begin  to  value  fats  more  than 
ever  ; . . . we  discover  . . . that  fats  must  be 
individually  examined,  with  the  result  that 
some  are  found  to  contain  the  priceless  prqj:ective 
factor  (the  Vitamine  called  “ fat-soluble  A”) 
and  others  are  not.” 


Refined  Beef  Sliet 


is  'among  die  fiigliest  healtli  pro- 
tective foods”  available  and  is  rich 
in  tbe  Vitamines  essential  to  healthful 
growth  in  children. 

“ Atora  ” ranks  with  cream  in  fortifying  against 
.weather  changes,  and  in  providing  abundant 
energy  for  work  and  play.  In  its  household 
handiness,  its  great  economy,  and  in  its  front-rank 
position  among  the  essential  foods,  “Atora,”  the 
handy  Suet,  is  in  a class  by  itself. 

Many  great  medical  authonties  have 
proved  that  “Atora”  Beef  Suet,  and  plenty 
of  it,  used  io  the  daily  food  of  the  family 
is  a profound  factor  for  health  and  in 
the  development  of  sturdy,  happy  children. 

Every  household  in  the  land  can  raise  the 
standard  of  nourishment  in  the  family  meals,  have 
lighter  and  more  digistible  puddings,  etc.,  and 
reduce  the  cost,  by  the  daily  use  of  “Atora.” 

ATORA  ” is  sold  by  all  Grocers,  etc. 
SHREDDED  for  Puddings,  Pastry  and  Mincemeat. 
In  BLOCKS  for  Frying  and  Cooking. 

Sole  Manufacturers : 

HUGON  & CO.,  Ltd.,  — - Openshaw,  MANCHESTER. 


_____ _____ le 

MORAL  REFLECTIONS.  ' 

Knowledge  is  more  than  equivalent  to  , 
force. 

It’s  the  man's  own  push  that  generally 
gets  him  a pull. 

Sow  good  services  ; sweet  remembrances 
will  grow  from  them. 

Genius  can  only  breathe  freely  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Most  of  us  know  the  sympathetic  lo\e 
of  our  mothers — and  what  is  vaster  than 
that? 

ft  keeps  the  nose  of  many  a man  to  the 
grindstone  paying  interest  on  his  borrowed 
troubles. 

Speak  well  of  your  friends  and,  if  you 
cannot  do  the  same  of  your  enemies,  say 
nothing. 

Jilen  are  nev'er  more  awake  to  the  world 
than  when  they  are  furiously  awake  to  the 
evil  in  the  world. 

More  helpful  than  all  human  wisdom  is 
one  draught  of  simple  human  pity  that 
will  not  forsake  us. 

Cheerfulness  is  like  money  well  expended 
in  charity  ; the  more  we  dispose  of  it  the 
greater  our  possession. 


STATISTICS. 


declining  Di-ATii  RAxr. — The  first 

annual  report,  just  issued,  of  the  iMinistrv 
of  Health,  says  : “There  is  a steadily  fall- 
ing birth  rate,  which  in  1919  reached  the 
figure  of  18.5.  There  is  a death  rate  (13.8) 
which  s'nows  a steady  decline  at  all  ages. 
The  infant  mortality  rate  (8S  per  1,000 
births)  is  one  of  the  lowest  recorded.” 

■APPLICATION'S  FOR  PATENTS.— The  Patent 
Office  records  show  that  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year  17,994  applications  were 
made  to  the  Patent  Office  for  patents,  this 
being-  an  increase  of  about  2,000  over  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Some  3,100  applications  were  filed  during 
the  first  twelve  days  of  July,  compared 
with  nearly  1,100  for  the  same  davs  of 
1919. 

France’s  Iron  Ore  Exports. -^During 
the  first  months  of  the  current  year  the 
following  quantities  of  iron  ore  in  metric 
tons  were  exported  from  France  : — 576,690 
to  Germany,  500,645  to  Belgium,  and 
298,733  to  Great  Britain,  Luxembour-g,  and 
other  countries,  aggregating  1,376,068 
metric  tons  in  the  five  months,  as  compared 
with  43,956  tons  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  and  1,700,000  tons  during  the 
whole  of  1919. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Stainless  steel,  states  a U.S.  Consular 
r6[X>rt,  is  being  made  into  saucepans,  stair- 
rods,  pokers,  garden  implements,  golf- 
club  heads  and  spurs. 

Iron  from  Sand. — The  Tokyo  War 
Office  announces  Ihe  discovery  of  a method 
of  utilising  volcanic  iron  sand  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  which,  if  adopted,  it  claims 
would  make  Japan  independent  of  steel 
imports.  Experiments  were  begun  in 
September  last  with  iron  sand,  of  which 
there  are  unlimited  supplies  in  the  country, 
and  tolerably  good  results  were  obtained 
from  practical  experiments  at  the  Penchihu 
blast  furnace. 

Spectrum  of  Jupiter.  — Mr.  V.  M. 
Slipher  reports  that,  with  the  aid  of  dyes 
for  sensitising  dry  plates  for  the  lower  spec- 
trum, he  has  been  able  to  extend  the  photo- 
graphic spectra  of  the  planets  into  lower 
wavelengths  than  were  formerly  accessible. 
He  has  presented  to  the  .American  Astro- 
nomical Society  the  results  of  observations 
of  the  spectirum  of  Jupiter,  which  reveal 
several  new  bands  and  lines  due  to  the 
selective  absorption  of  the  planet's  atmo- 
spherci 
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HORRORS  OF  THE  NEXT  WAR. 

Writing  in  the  “Review  of  Reviews” 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  gives  his  vision  of  the 
next  war,  the  end  of  which  will,  he  says, 
be  “a  triumph  of  the  dying  over  the  dead.” 
“Armies  will  adv.'ince  no  longer  along 
roads,”  he  writes,  “but  extended  in  line, 
with  heavy  Tank  transport,  which  will 
plough  up  the  centre  surface  of  the  land 
they  traverse,  .\erial  bombing,  with  bombs 
each  capable  of  destroying  a small  town, 
will  be  practicable  1,000  miles  beyond  the 
military  front,  and  the  seas  will  be  swept 
clear  of  shipping  by  mines  and  submarine 
activities. 

“There  will  be  no  distinction  between 
• combatants  and  non-combatants,  because 

j»  every  able-bodied  citizen,  male  or  female, 

> is  :i  potential  producer  of  food  and  muni- 

):  tions.  . . . Probably  safest  shelters 

a will  be  the  carefully-buried  sandbagged, 

I and  camouflaged  General  Headt]uarters  ol 

ithe  contending  armies.  There,  military 
gentlemen  of  limited  outlook  and  high  pro-  i 
4 lessional  training  will,  in  comparative 
i security,  achieve  destruction  beyond  their 

I understanding.  . . . 

“Such  a disaster  may  be  averted  by  an 
immense  world-wide  effort  of  co-operation 
and  mutual  toleration  and  salvage.” 

* * •» 


; WHEN  THE  KAFFIRS  DESERTED. 

Digging  a well  is  usually  dull  work, 
f but  the  experience  of  an  Englishman  who 
< dug  one  through  solid  rock  in  Bechuana- 
I land.  South  Africa,  certainly  was  not  that. 

“My  method,”  he  explains  in  the  “Wide 
‘ World  Magazine,”  “was  to  drill  the  holes 

f<  verv  morning.  The  drillers  woulcl  finish 
their  work  at  midday,  and  when  they  came 
j up  I would  go  down  with  the  dynamite 
1 and  fuses  and  lay  the  charges  with  enough 
‘ fuse  to  give  me  fifteen  minutes  to  reach 
i the  top. 

• “One  day  I entered  the  well  to  insert 
; ill  • dvnamite  and  as  usual  left  four  men 

1 at  the  windlass.  I placed  the  explosive  in 
the  holes  as  I had  so  often  done  before, 

' bt  the  fuses  and  waited  to  see  that  they 
v.ere  burning.  1 then  stepped  into  the 
bucket,  grasped  the  rope  and  signalled  to 
be  hoisted.  1 waited,  but  got  no  response. 

1 hinking  that  the  men  had  not  heard  my 
signal,  I shouted  for  them  to  hurry.  There 
was  no  answer.  I looked  up  and  saw  no 
cue.  I thought  it  very  strange;  I had  left 
ihc  natives  in  their  accustomed  places,  and 
ihi  v were  always  in  a great  hurry  to  hoist 
me  out  after  receiving  the  signal.  Then  it 
came  over  me  that  I was  deserted. 

“I  grasped  the  rope  and  began  to  haul 
as  fast  as  my  trembling  hands  would  let 
me.  Suddenly  the  rope  stopped  with  a 
jerk,  and  I started  climbing  hand  over 
hand.  How  my  arms  ached!  Should  I 
c.rvcr  reach  the  top?  1 spread  out  my  legs, 
hoping  to  find  some  little  projecting  piece 
r,{  rcK-k  on  which  to  relieve  my  arms.  The 
rope  liegan  to  cut  into  my  flesh,  but  I 
managed  to  coil  it  round  my  hand  and  thus 
make  a lilili'  headway. 

“Finallv,  I reached  the  earth  wall  and 
realised  that  it  was  only  ten  feet  to  the  top 
and  s.ifety.  1 renii  inber  making  the  last 
supreme  effort  .and  coming  into  the  bright 
sunlight  again-!  the  beam  of  the  windlass  ; | 
r!ien  as  I >truggled  over  the  edge  some- 
thing >truck  me  as  with  a dozen  hammers! 
in  my  back.  1 knew  no  more  until  I found! 
myself  in  bed,  with  several  people  stand- 
ing round. 

“Ihe  natives  had  quarrelled  and  had 

[gone  to  a stable  close  by  to  settle  their 
dispute.  It  never  entered  their  heads  that 


THE  BABOON  AS  A SHEPHERD. 

“1  have  often  w'ondered,”  remarks  Mr. 
W.  C.  .Scully  in  the  “.\tlantic  Monthly,”; 
“why  more  baboons  are  not  trained  as 
shepherds.  Tlie  creatures  inv.ariably  ; 
develop  an  absorbing  tiffection  for  any  | 
young  animals,  human  or  oihi'r,  that  arc  | 
placed  in  their  charge,  and  there  is  a well- 1 
authenticated  instance  of  a baboon  taking  | 
charge  of  a motherless  Kaffir  infant,  .'ir.cl  | 
guarding  it  night  and  dav  for  more  than 
two  years.  The  simian  foster  parent  per- 
formed every  necessary  function  except  | 
feeding  the  child. 

“Several  baboons  have  been  trained  as 
shepherds.  In  a case  that  I observed  the 
baboon  had  charge  of  several  hundred 
sheep.  He  became  passionately  attached  to 
the  members  of  the  flock,  and  rema'ined 
with  them  all  day  long  at  pasture  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  corral  in  the 
evening.  His  only  fault  as  shepherd  was 
the  outcome  of  extreme  ’solicitude  ; if  he 
heard  the  voices  of  wild  baboons  iu  the 
distance  at  any  time  of  the  day,  he  would  i 
at  once  collect  the  sheep,  and  with  every  I 
appearance  of  the  liveliest  terror  hurry  1 
them  home.”  ' 

« « » 

THE  LAND  OF  STRANGE  FANCIES. 

“The  Englishman  professes  to  be  a 
novice  and  a fool,  but  in  reality  his  only 
and  besetting  fear  is  lest  he  may  make  a 
fool  of  himself  ; but  he  will  allow  no  one 
to  tell  him  either  that  he  is  a fool  or  that 
he  is  frightened  of  appearing  one,”  writes 
Mr.  .A.  E.  Kemble  in  the  “English 
Review.  ” 

“His  personal  and  clan  pride  are  really 
as  living  and  apparent  as  his  eagerness  to 
conceal  them  is  intense.  No  one  is  less 
anxious  to  insult,  but  no  one  is  more  easily 
insulted.  He  is  generally  conscientious, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  he  is  so  ashamed 
of  as  his  conscience.  He  wall  perform 
some  act  of  self-sacrifice  and  blush  guiltily 
when  he  is  accused  of  it.  He  will  share 
his  last  shilling  with  his  friend  and  feel 
insulted  if  he  is  thanked.  He  is  polite  to 
his  enemies  and  studiously  rude  to  his  i 
friends.  He  is  chivah  ous  to  women,  but  ; 
he  has  built  up  a systf-m  of  law  worthy  of 
the  cruellest  misogynist.  Englishmen  are 
ridiculously  soft-hearted,  and  yet  they  insist 
upon  posing  as  strong,  silent  men. 

“The  English  are  the  most  sentimental 
people  in  the  world,  yet  they  are  always  at 
pains  to  pose  as  the  most  practical.  In 
England  they  do  not  laugh  aloud.  It  is  not 
because  they  do  not  love  laughter,  but 
because  they  are  vividly  aware  of  the 
danger  and  the  blasphemy  of  hurting  the 
feelings  of  others.  When  they  do  laugh, 
they  laugh  with  their  eyes,  and  often  when 
they  appear  most  melancholy  are  they  most 
full  of  mirth.  The  practical  joke  they  hate 
because  it  is  cruel ; it  is  the  whip  of  satire 
and  tlie  scourge  of  cowardice,  and  for  them 
the  kiss  in  Gethsemane  and  the  sponge 
dipped  in  vinegar  on  Calvary  remain  for 
ever  ghastly  memories. 

“The  English  are  the  mbst  peaceful 
people,  and  yet  the  most  military  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth — or,  at  any  rate,  the 
most  'warlike.  The  reason  is  simple.  It 
is  because  once  war  becomes  necessary  they 
accept  it  in  the  spirit  of  a holiday  and 
regard  it  in  the  light  of  a monstrous  joke. 
England’s  greatness  has  been  achieved  not 
through  her  good  fortune,  but  through  her 
baffling  heterodoxy.  Youth  will  not  be 
denied,  and  England  remains  young  while 
the  old  world  grows  gray. 

“Romance  is  still  loyally  loved  in  the 
Land  of  Strange  Fancies,  and  when  the 
worlds  are  reeling  in  space  and  the  oceans 
rush  headlong  to  the  abyss  some  lone  mad 
Englishman  perched  on  a tottering 
mountain-top  will  be  laughing  at  the 
thunder  and  the  pandpn’.onini''-i  of  the  Crack 

r\(  T~^.i%rvrv»  ’ ’ 


THE  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

“Will  the  day  ever  come  when  a dis- 
cerning public  will  accord  to  the  ci\il 
engineer  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and  j)er- 
pctual  remembrance  which  is  sureh-  his 
duo  when  he  concei\'c.s  aiid  put*  through 
masterpieces  of  engineering  construction?” 
asks  a writer  in  the  “.Scientific  .American.” 

“Is  it  not  a reflection  upon  human  nature 
that  only  in  the  rare  cases  when  the 
engineer  happens  to  be  also  the  financier 
of  a great  undertaking  does  postei  itv  asso- 
ciate his  name  with  his  work?  Too  often 
the  ma.stcr  mind  which  conceives  a noble 
engineering  project,  solves  its  manv 
problems  as  they  develop,  carries  lit.' 
burden  of  its  multiplied  anxieties,  and 
transmutes  his  great  dream  into  a splendid 
reality — too  often  he  passes  0!it  of  tl>! 
public  mind,  and  his  name  and  fame  arc 
known  only  to  tbs  comparatively  limited 
number  who  giace  his  own  profession. 

“Henceforth  his  masterpiece  is  associo,- 
ted  with  the  name  of  the  promoter  and  the 
financier,  and  to  iliem  accrue  the  rewards 
and  financial  profits.” 

* * * 

BEAUTIES  OF  FONTAINEBLEAU, 

It  is  only  the  cyclist  who  can  realise 
such  an  immensity  as  the  Fontainebleau 
forest,  says  Miss  Bethan  Edwards  in  “East 
of  Paris.” 

“From  end  to  end,”  she  writes,  “these 
vast  sweeps  are  now  intersected  by 
splendid  roads  and  by-roads.  Old-fashioned 
folks,  for  whom  the  horseless  vehicle  came 
too  late,  can  but  envy  wheelmen  and  wdieel- 
women  as  they  skim  through  vista  after 
vista,  outstripping  one  horse  and  carriage 
as  a grayhound  outstrips  a poodle.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  inveterate  loiterers, 
the  Lazy  Lawrences  of  travel,  can  appreci- 
ate the  subtler  beauties  of  this  wood-land 
world.  There  are  certain  sights  and 
sounds  not  to  Be  caught  by  hurried 
observers,  evanescent  aspects  of  cloud-land 
and  tree-land  rock  and  undergrowth, 
passing  notes  of  bird  and  insect,  varied 
melodies,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of 
summer  breeze  and  autuftin  wind,  in  fine, 
a dozen  experiences  enjoyed  one  day,  hot 
repeated  on  the  next. 

“The  music  of  the  forest  is  a quiet  music 
and  has  to  be  listened  for,  scarcely  on  the 
cyclist’s  ear  falls  the  song,  or  rather  accom- 
paniment of  the  grasshopper,  ‘The  Muse 
of  the  Wayside,’  a French  poet  has  so  ex- 
quisitely apostrophised.  . . , . One 

prominent  charm  indeed  of  the  Fontaine- 
bleau forest  is  this  wealth  of  under-growth, 
bushes,  brambles,  and  ferns,  making  a 
second  lesser  thickets  on  all  sides.  In 
sociable  moods,  delightful  it  is  to  go  a- 
blackberrying  here.  I am  almost  tempted 
to  say  that  if  you  want  to  realise  the 
lusciousness  of  a hedgerow  dessert,  you 
must  cater  for  yourself  in  these  forty 
thousand  acres  of  blackberry  orchard. 

“But  the  foremost,  the  crowning  ex- 
cellence of  Fontainebleau  forest  consists  in 
its  variety.  France  itself,  the  ‘splendid 
hexagon,’  with  its  rtiountains,  rivers,  and 
plains,  is  scarcely  more  varied  than  this 
vast  area  of  rock  and  woodland.  We  can 
choose  between  sites,  savage  or  idyllic, 
pastoral  or  grandiose,  here  finding  a surmy 
glade,  the  very  spot  for  a picnic,  in  there 
declivities  and  gloomy  chasms.  The 
magnificent  ruggedness  of  Alpine  scenery 
is  before  our  eyes,  without  the  awfulness 
of  snow-clad  peaks  or  the  blinding  dazzle 
of  glacier.  In  more  than  oqo  place  we 
could  almost  fancy  that  some  mountains 
had  been  upheaved  and  split  asunder,  the 
clefts  formed  by  these  gigantic  fragitients 
being  now  filled  with  veteran  trees.” 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 


Ovio.v  .S.\UCE. 

T.';ke  four  or  five  onions,  prplrd,  and 
boil''d  till  li  nder  ; half  a pint  of  hot  milk, 
one  ounce  of  butter  or  niarsjarine,  pepper 
and  salt  to  season.  When  the  onions  are 
quite  tender,  drain  them  dry  a.s  possible, 
and  chop  them  up.  Add  margarine,  melted  | 
in  the  hot  milk,  and  the  seasoning.  Boil 
up  once. 

Rock  C.tKr.s. 


Required  : One  pound  of  Hour,  six  ounces 
of  mtirgarine,  one  ounce  of  cand.ied  peel 
cut  thin,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Berwick’s 
baking  powder,  two  eggs,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  currants  and  sultanas  mixed. 
He.at  the  eggs,  .and  atld  a dessertspoonful 
of  milk.  Now  stir  in  in  their  order  the 
other  ingredients.  Mix  well  and  place  in 
little  hetips  on  a large  greased  baking  dish, 
l.et  them  be  .as  rough  looking  as  possible. 
Bake  in  a quick  oven.  There  should  be 
twelve  heaps. 


Hot  riiocoi.ATr  Prr.mNc,. 

Take  about  .a  pound  of  stale  bretid,  and 
break  it  into  smali  pieces,  then  pour  over 
it  a pint  of  boiling  milk  ;ind  stand  it  aside 
to  cool,  aftta'  which  beat  witli  a fork.  Add 
two  ounces  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  melted 
margarine,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  cocoa. 
Stir  all  together  over  the  fire  until  the 
cocoa  tastes  cooked,  remove  and  stand 
aside-  again  to  coed,  then  adil  one  be;\ten 
egg.  Pour  the  mixture  Intf'  ;i  j.na  ased  |)i<'- 
db;li,  ard  bake  in  a m>.d  I'e.te  oven  f.or  j 
•aboui  italf  :m  hour.  .Serve  hot.  ! 


HOUSEHOLD  Hl.NTS. 

PoTAI'O  C'\KK. 

f'ljolc  and  mtish  s.nne  ])ot;iloes  ; add 
pepper  and  s.ill,  ;md  a v<-r\  liule  cltopped 
onion.  Mould  intt>  smtdl  Ihit  ctike,  dip  in 
egg  and  breadcrumbs,  or  roil  in  Hour  and 
fry  a light  brown. 

Paten't-Leatiier  Shoes. 

P.ntent-leathcr  shoes  should  always  be 
slightly  wtirmed  before  putting  them  on  ; 
this  prevents  their  cracking.  I 'lean  patent 
leather  with  milk  to  wiiich  a few  drops  of 
sweet  oil  have  been  added. 

'I'o  Ct.r.AN  \’f.lvi-.t. 

An  excellent  method  of  cleaning  velvet  is 
to  ^crape  a light  dust  of  pipeclay  all  over 
the  velvet,  a.nd  then  brush  li.ghtlv  away 
with  a clean  brush.  'Phis  will  be  found 
almost  invaritibly  to  restore  the  bloom,  and 
also  to  raise  the  pile. 

.Shoe  Ecoxomv 

Over  and  over  again  it  has  proved  the 
best  policy  to  wear  shoes  on  alternate  days, 
and  directly  they  are  removed  “trees” 
should  be  placed  in  them,  as  this  consider- 
ably lengthens  their  life,  and  they  retain 
their  shape  until  the  end. 

A OooD  Hair  'Poxtc. 

To  promote  growth  of  hair  try  a mixture 
of  equal  p.'irts  of  best  jittraflin  oil  ,and 
castor  oil.  .bhnke  these  up  in  a bottle,  keep 
corked,  and  c\ery  day  rub  just  a very  little 
into  the  roots  of  the  hair,  all  over  the 
scalp,  it  is  best  to  do  this  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers. 

.Seasomaoi.e  Soup. 

The  water  corned  beef  has  been  boiled 
in  will  make  excellent  soup.  l.et  it  stand 
for  a day,  then  skim  off  all  the  fat,  and 
add,  cut  into  dice  half  an  inch  square,  one 
carrot,  one  onion,  and  one  pint  of  peas, 
n hich  h.'it'e  been  soaked  overnight.  Let  all 
bc.il  for  about  two  hours,  and-  serve  with 
snippets  of  fried  Iwend.  A stick  of  celery 
might  also  be  added  if  liked. 

To  Ci.EAN  Hair-Brushes. 


Stui-teu  l>i:i-:rs. 

Boll  Ihe  beets  whole.  .Scoop  out  the 
centres.  B'>il  h:df  .a  cup  of  ur.pt  lished  rice 
iinlil  lentlcr  through.  Pour  off  watc-r. 
Hc.ve  a cup  of  chopped  mixed  nuts,  a.dd 
stilt  and  pepper  to  Itiste,  th--n  mix  till 
iogr-iher  and  jilace  in  ycur  beets.  Take  the 
pieces  secsipi-d  out,  cfiop  tine  and  add  to 
stuice  mad'-  with  sonv'  of  the  rice  and  beet 
w.'iter.  .After  beets  are  all  prepared  in 
above  manner,  pltice  in  oven  for  twenty 
minutf's,  then  pour  sa.uce  over  them  and 
serve  hot. 


It  is  a mistake  to  use  soap  m washing 
li.'iir-brushes.  'Fake  a piece  of  soda,  dis- 
stilvi-  it  in  warm  wtiter,  and  stand  the 
brtish  in  it,  taking  care  that  the  water  only 
rovers  the  bristles.  It  will  almost  im- 
mediately bcroine  white  and  clean.  Then 
stand  it  to  dry  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
bristles  downwnrd.s,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  as  firm  as  a new  brush. 


WiN’TER  .'•i.M.AD. 

'I'ake  some  white  liaricot  benn.s,  French 
beans,  onions',  potatoes,  and  beets.  Blanch 
all  the  vegetables  sep.arately,  cool  and  drain 
them.  Chop  the  onions  and  put  in  the 
corner  of  a cloth  ; dip  this  in  cold  water, 
atnd  press  the  water  out  of  the  onion.  This 
takes  away  part  of  the  gootiness  of  the 
onion,  but  can  be  done  if  required  to  make 
it  more  digestible.  Cut  the  potatoes  and 
beetroots  in  half-incli  discs.  Put  a-11  into 
a salad  bowl,  adding  some  chopped  chcvril. 
.Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  oil,  and  vine- 
gar, and  mix  the  whole  well. 

Fish  Egc.s. 

Required  : Half  a pound  of  cooked  rice, 
three  ounces  of  cooked  fish,  one  egg, 
pepper,  salt,  a tcaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley:  and  for  batter,  two  lablcspoon- 
fuls  of  flour,  foiir  of  milk  and  water,  half 
a teaspoonful  of  egg  powder,  and  a pinch 
of  salt.  While  the  riee  is  hot  stir  in  the 
finely  flaked  fish,  the  egg  well  beaten,  the 
parsley,  and  seasoning.  .Spread  on  a plate 
and  leave  it  to  cool.  In  the  meantime  pre- 
pare the  batter,  but  do  not  add  the  egg 
powder  until  just  before  frying.  Shape  the 
fish  mixture  into  egg  shapes,  cover  all  over 
with  the  batter  and  fry  in  fat  beyond  boil- 
ing point.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  serve 
.with  caper  sauc". 


Lavana  Haip  Toriic  Positii/sly  Induces 
New  Kair  Growth. 

Most  people  dislike  the  idea  of  becoming 
bald,  yet  unless  the  hair  receives  proper 
attention  it  is  bound  to  get  thin,  patchy, 
gray  and  lustreless.  Those  who  make  a 
practice  of  regularly  using  Lavona  Hair 
'Fonic  will  never  have  any  cause  for  anxiety 
about  their  hair,  for  Lavona  Hair  'Fonic 
nourishes  the  hair  roots,  acts  as  a tonic 
to  the  scalp,  destroys  the  dandruff  germ 
and  keeps  the  hair  bright  and  beautiful 
always.  What  is  more,  the  most  ample 
and  indisputable  evidence  exists  .that 
Lavona  Hair  Tonic  will  positively  induce 
entirely  new  hair  growth  even  after  every 
other  method  of  treatment  has  failed. 
Therefore  retain  your  youthful  appearance  ; 
add  to  your  comfort  and  personal  pleasure  ; 
banish  your  hair  and  scalp  troubles  and 
make  your  hair  grow  long,  thick,  luxuriant 
and  lustrous  by  the  daily  use  of  Lavona 
Hair  'Fonic.  In  every  package  is  a bind- 
ing guarantee  of  perfect  satisfaction  or 
money  back,  so  you  can  test  its  merits  for 
yourself  without  risk  of  loss  by  purchasing 
a 2 '11  boltle  from  your  chemist.  Get  a 
bottle  to-day  and  commence  the  improve- 
i ment  of  vour  hair  witho-jt  further  delav  ' 
1— [.Id;'/.]' 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


Till'  N'oc.ri;  i-on  I'l  n. 

Never  were  furs  more  beautiful  or  beeont- 
ing  or,  it  must  be  added  regret  lully,  more 
expensive  than  they  arc  to-day.  But  tliey 
at  least  make  for  eomfort  as  well  as  for 
attractiveness,  and  should  therefore  be  the 
most  important  item  in  our.  winter's  ward- 
robe. Moreover,  fur  is  berPming  quite  a 
steady  companion  to  the  jumiier.  Beauti- 
ful silk-knitted  one.s  of  rose  and  turquoise 
blue  are  being  trimmed  with  white  fox  fur 
or  bands  of  sk'.ink.  .Silk-knitted  coats  are 
also  enhanced  by  fur  trimming. 

Soft  Ciiiffok  Vfi.vf'i. 

For  afternoon  frocks  of  the  smarter 
kind,  as  well  as  for  dinner  gowns,  soft 
chiffon  velvet  will  be  greatly  in  request  this 
winter,  arranged  in  many  instances  with 
those  statuesque  draperies  whini  bring  out 
the  loveliest  lights  and  shadows  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fabric,  and  rendered  doubly 
attractive  by  clever  touches  of  fur.  Rust- 
brown  or  jade  green  velvet,  combined  with 
moleskin,  will  be  used  with  excellent  effect, 
while  velvet  evening  frocks  in  bright  shades 
of  cerise  or  orange  wiil  some-limes  boast  a 
bordering  line  of  skunk. 

'Flu;  New  Loose  Coats. 

Sir.'ii.glit  mats,  of  the  sack  order,  are  v.-'ry 
po)Hilar  this  season,  especially  for  girls, 
l-'or  warm  coats  llii-  blg’n  calyx  collar, 
which  is  to  be  seen  everywhere,  is  often 
bordered,  if  not  lined,  with  fur  ; bands  of 
fur  nppear  on  the  pocK'rTs  and,  sometimes, 
on  the  cuffs,  bul  it  is  rather  more  correct 
to  leave  the-  latter  plain  so  that  ganntlel 
gloves  m.TV  be  worn.  The  sack  coats 
which  boast  an  ultra-wide  hem  are  almost 
always-  short — some  of  them  remarkably 
so — while  the  longer  models  are  enmpara- 
’ lively  nari'ow  at  the  hem.  Short  and  long 
models,  alike  have  pagoda  sleeves.  'Fhe 
sack  coat  niav  be  buttoned  up  the  middle 
of  the  from  or  at  the  left  side. 

Evemxg  Cl.O.AKS. 

Evenin.g  cloaks  in  chiffon  velvet  will  be 
chosen  in  very  brilliant  colours,  and  finished 
with  huge  collars  of  while  fox,  ermine,  or 
kolinsky,  cleverly  contrived  so  that  they 
look  equally  well  draped  round  the 
shoulders  or  drawn  up  closely  under  the 
chin.  The  most  striking  colours  are  also 
selected  to  accompany  neutral-toned  coals 
and  skirts,  such  as  vivid  orange,  peony, 
sealing-wax  red,  royal  purple,  and  blue. 
These  are  often  decked  with  embroideries 
in  both  silk  and  heads,  and  sometimes  in 
wool. 

Raspberrv-Pink. 

A dark  shade  of  raspberry  pink  is  to  be 
seen  in  blanket-cloth  and  velveteen,  a 
colour  that  looks  lovely  when  hacked  up  by 
dark  fur  or  marabout.  It  is  gay  and 
festive  without  being  unduly  remarkable. 
Splendid  sports  coats  are  to  be  seen  in  this 
colour  in  knitted  wool  or  wool  and  silk 
mixed. 

Lace  Frocks. 

The  liule  lace  frocks  are  still  persisting 
in  popularity.  Gray  and  silver  lace  is  very- 
lovely,  but  so  are  all  the  ecru  and  biscuit 
shades,  and  the  lace  which  has  been  dyed 
rose  and  Nattier  blue  makes  fascinating 
dresses. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

The  return  of  the  black  glove  is  a 
noticeable  event  in  the  world  of  fashion. 

One  of  the  most  strikin.g  colour  combina- 
tions of  the  season  is  beige  and  black. 

The  embroidered  satin  kimono,  as  an 
evening  wrap,  has  returned  to  favour. 

Fancy  shoe  buckles  worn  with  self- 
coloured  shoes -are  becoming  more  and  more 
elaborate. 

The  latest  “fancy  fur”  is  mouse-coloured 
rabbit.  This  pelt  is  used  to  trim  coats  and 
wraps  in  mouse-gray  duvetyn,  with  linings 
of  brilliant  colour  and  a couple  of  antique 
buttons. 


4€nte  Kiciiiey 
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Severe  Back  Fains,  Headacke  and  Sleeplessness. 
Five  Years  Sufferer  Cured  Ly  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets 

Mr.  John  Parker,  IS,  Arraaiida  Street, 
Koundliay  Road,  Leeds,  says:  ‘‘For  five 
years  I was  a victim  of  kidney  tiouble.  1 
iiad  a l;iiife-like  pain  in  my  back,  and  to  rise 
from  a stooping  position  was  like  grinding 
the  life  out  of  me.  Other  troubles  w'eve 
severe  headaches  and  sleeplessness.  Even 
when  I dozed  off  my  sleep  w as  disturbed  by 
nightmare  dreams.  My  appetite  all  went,  and 
to  add  to  my  suffering,  urinary  trouble  came 
on.  Sometimes  a dizzy  feelin;'  would  come 
over  me,  and  generally  1 was  so  depressed 
that  it  was  only  by  an  effort  that  I kept  from  collapsing  .altogethei-. 

“I  was  always  doetoring,  but  nothing  did  any  lasting  good 
until  I started  taking  .Dr.  Cas.sell’s  d’ablets.  They  cured  me. 
The  pain  soon  went  easy.  T slept  w'ell,  and  ste..dily  improved, 
till  now  my  health  is  splendid.  Though  sixty  years  old,  I feel 
as  well  as  I did  twenty  years  ago.” 

r®  Casse 
Teiiiete 


Mr.  Parker. 


HOME  PRtCES: 
1/3  and  3/- 

(The  3/-  size 
being  the  more 
economical). 
Sold  by  Chem- 
ists in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 
Ask  for  Dr. 
Cassell’sTablets 
and  refuse 
substitutes. 


The  Universal  Home  Remedy  for 

Nervous  Breakdown  Kidney  Troubie 
Nerve  Failure  indigestion 

Neuritis  Wasting 

Neurasthenia  Palpitation 

Sleeplessness  Vital  Exhaustion 

Anaemia  Nervousness 

Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  hiathers 
and  during  the  Critical  Periods  of  Life. 
Dr.  Cassell’s  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester. 


TAKE  TWO 
TABLETS 

at  bedtime  and 
note  how  well 
you  sleep ; con- 
tinue, and  >ou 
will  know  the 
joy  of  health 
and  vigour. 
EQU.^LLY 
SUID-LBLE 
TOR 

CHILDREN. 


A WONDERFUL  RECORD  FOR 

NESTLES  MILK 

Of  4,503  babies  reared  on  Nestles  Milk,  and 
about  whom  Parents  v/rote  us  between  1911 
and  1920,  no  fewer  than  4,375  were  in  perfect 
health  at  the  average  age  of  2|-  years,  and  half 
of  them  were  started  on  Nestle’s  from  birth. 

See  “ NESTLE-’ S BABY  BOOK,  1920,”  free  on  application  to 

NESTLE’S,  6-8,  EASTCHEAP,  LONDON,  E.C.3. 


OW  READY!  Price  ONE  SHILLING. 

I>ORA  THORNE 

(32nci  EDITION.) 

ae  Great  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “..\ll  in  the  'Wild  March  Morning."  “Thorns  and  Orange 
tossoMS,”  “Which  Loved  Him  Best,”  “Romance  of  a Black  Veil.”  “.A  Broken  Wedding  King,” 
“Hilary’s  Folly, ’’  “Her  Mother'^  Sin,”  ‘ A Fatal  Temptation,’’  &c. 

ORA  THORNE  is  one  of  tlm  most  widely-read  stories  ever  published.  Hundreds  of 
lonsands  of  this  I'amons  Novel  have  puMished  up  to  dace.  Its  production  on  the 

Eilnis  also  has  l.een  phenomenally  successful. 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  NEV/SAGENT3  AND  RAiLWAY  C00K3TALLP, 

or  1 '2 

|/ILLIAM  STF.VKNS.  RTO..  TirXRU:TTA  STREET.  T OX'OON,  W.C2. 


“mV  STRIC&CE!:^  OHlLDi” 

A WORD  TO  PARENTS. 

.\  great  many  sufferers  from  V.  ncp  .:! 
!)i-;eusc  would  say  that  it  was  throiign 
ignoiaiicL  iluu  they  contracted  this  terrihm 
dlAcasc. 


N'oui.,.;  iNMiilr'  who  go  out  into  the  world 
ignorant  ol  tlu-  plain  lads  of  life,  ignorant 
ol  the  ajipalling  prev.alence  of  Venerc.ii 
Ui'-'a.i',  aie  mosi  i-rr  ihlv  e.vposed  to 
dangci . .\iv  they  entirely  to  l^laine  if  they 
fall  tc  unknown  temptations? 

Have  they  not  some  cause  for  complaint 
that  they  were  not  warned,  when  they  liiui 
their  young  lives  blighted  and  th.eir  hopes 
lor  the  future  dashed  away? 

If  approached  in  the  right  way,  these 
subjects  will  not  be  found  so  difficult  to 
speak  about  as  they  appear  ; and  a word 
in  time  will  make  all  the  difference. 

The  following  booklets  are  published  by 
the  N.C.t I),  for  the  pur|iose  of  assist- 
ing parents  in  their  duty  in  this  directiojt  : - 

I'r'iii. 

(rostvyv  Esiru). 


N.C.  25.  What  Mothers  must  tell 
their  Children,  bv  Mary  Scharlieb, 
M.D.,  M.S '. l.Ul. 

N.C.  9.  \^cnereal  Disease  in  Chil- 
dren and  Adolescents,  by  Mary 
Scharlieb,  M.D.,  M.S 3d. 

N.C.  12.  Venereal  Diseases  and 
their  Effects,  by  Otto  May,  iM.D...  lj;d. 

N.C.  24.  Isteger  Vitte  : Notes  on 
the  Moral  .Aspect  of  the  9ex  Prob- 
lem, by  J.  R.  Muirhead,  LI..D....  lid. 

N.C.  31.  The  Teaching  of  Children 
as  to  the  Reproduction  of  Life, 
by  Beatrice  VVehb,  M.D 3d. 

Life,  for  girls  and  boys  of  14,  by 
L.  Bulky  Id. 


This  announcement  is  made  by  ih-i 
National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases,  and  the  above  literature  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  34,  Avenue  Cham- 
bers, Southampton  Rowp  W.C.l,  marking 
the  envelope  “Medical”  (A). 

Buy  the  “Welfare  Library”  comprising  7 
interesting  books  on  social  subjects,  price 
Is.  3d.  complete,  from  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Son’s  Bookstalls. 

Free  literature  and  information  can  also 
be  had  by  those  in  doubt  or  difficulty. 

.All  correspondence  is  treated  in  a con- 
fidential manner,  and  replies  are  forw'ardcd 
in  a plain  sealed  cover. 


ll  does  not  ‘froth’ — it'bulbles’ 

“MINERAL 
S PRI  NG” 
Health  Granules. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of 
Natural  Spa  Waters  — with* 
out  their  unpler^antness. 

A thoroughly  enjoyable 
delicious  sparkling  drink,  in 
either  tepid  or  cold  water. 
The  effervescence  lasts. 

Fro-m  Chcmists^lh  Sd.  2/-  ?«'ns. 
J • THOMAS  KERFOOT  & CO.,Ltd. 
Bardslcy  Vale , Bardsley.Lanca. 


isiring  a perfectly  safe  and  reliable 

HYOIEHIG  DOyCHii 

should  ask  their  chemist  to  5hov7 


Oo.  (Dept.  f»4  ),  6*J  Ht.,! 


A few  years  ago  the  Castile  Soap  imported 
from  Spain  and  France  was  bought  by  the 
ounce  for  toilet  purposes.  It  was  expensive, 
and  had  a strong  Castile  odour.  To  this 
ladies  did  not  object  because  the  soap  had  a 
wonderfully  beneficial  effect  upon  the  com- 
plexion. Now  this  skin  emollient  and 
complexion  beautifier  is  made  in  London 
by  the  latest  scientific  methods  which  ensure 
thart  the  amount  of  moisture  left  in  the  soap 
is  reduced  to  a minimum  and  the  somewhat 
strong  Castile  odour  carefully  concealed  by  the 
infusion  of  the  delicate  perfume  of  lavender. 


is  a hard  solid  tablet  of  pure  soap,  and  most 
economical  in  use.  It  is  a wonderful  skin 
tonic  acting  in  such  a way  as  to  render  the 
pores  amenable  to  the  healthful  influence  of 
sun  and  air.  Its  regular  use  imparts  a velvety 
smoothness  to  the  roughest  skin  and  main- 
tains it  in  perfect  health.  Ask  for  Knight’s 
CASTILE— the  soap  that  beautifies. 


i Manufactured  by 
JOHN  KNIGHT, 
lilllfiLONDON. 


LTD., 

mimi 


^ skirts — as  really  they  form  a 
^ divided  skirt  and  combina- 

ation  all  in  one.  Fitted  v/ith 
adjusting  buttons  they  may  be  worn  either  under  or  over  corset?.  We  are 
the  Sole  Patentees  of  these  unequalled  and  superior  Wool  Combinations,  and 
from  no  one  else  may  they  be  procured.  The  most  excellent  Combination 
garment  a women  who  values  health,  comfort  and  hygiene,  can  wear. 

Most  willingly  do  we  refund  your  purchase  money  if,  after  careful 
examination  you  do  not  deem  them  suitable. 

U101,  White,  £2  5s,  per  pair.  U1G2,  Natural,  £2  10s.  per  pair. 

FT  FRFF  special  Booklet,  fully  describing  these 
rrvDEs*  Combinations,  together  with  other  lines 
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Children  s Hour.  | 

CONDUCTED  BY  '■! MARIE.".  3 

UNCLE  JIMS  STORY. 


It  was  a cold  snowy  day  in  the  month 
of  December.  In  a nursery,  at  the  top  of 
a large  house,  sat  a group  of  children  look- 
ing dull  and  diMiial. 

“Oh,  luirve,”  sighed  one  of  them,  “tell 
us  a story  !’’ 

Nurse  shook  her  head,  as  she  replied — 

“I  am  far  loo  busy  just  now,  dears;  play 
with  your  toys." 

“Oil,  we’re  tired  of  them  1”  cried  the 
children. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  a tall 
handsome  man  appeared. 

“Uncle  Jim!”  screamed  Ihe  children. 
“Tell  us  a story,  do — please  do!’’ 

“My  dear  kiddies-,’’  replied  their  uncle, 
“give  me  room  to  breathe.” 

“We  will  if  you  will  tell  us  a story,” 
they  all  cried. 

“Well,  I’ll  see,”  said  uncle  Jim. 

Content  with  this  promise,  the  children 
resumed  their  seats  and  waited. 

“Now,”  said  uncle,  when  he  too  was 
seated,  “what  shall  the  story  be  about?” 
“Bears,”  cried  two  of  the  children. 
“Fairies,”  cried  the  rest  of  tliem. 

“Well,  then,  we  will  have  a fairy 
story,”  said  uncle  Jim,  and  he  began  to  tell 
them  about 

Kittv’s  Dream. 

“A  long  time  ago  there  lived  a little  girl 
named  Kitty.  One  spring  day  she  went 
out  into  the  field  near  her  home.  She  sat 
down  under  an  oak-tree  near  which  ran  a 
clear  stream.  As  she  was  very  tired  she 
laid  down  and  soon  was  fast  asleep. 

“ ‘Kitty,  Kitty,’  ” said:  a sweet  voice. 
‘Come  with  me,  dear.’ 

“ ‘Why,  who  are  you?’  cried  Kitty. 

“ ‘I  am  a fairy,  dear.  My  name  is 
Oaka,  and  I live  in  this  Oak-tree.  Will 
you  come  with  me?’ 

“ ‘Of  course  I will  come,’  said  Kitty. 
“On  hearing  this,  the  fairy  tapped  the 
oak-tree  and  they  went  inside  it.  The 
walls  and  the  floor  of  this  wonderful  home 
were  coloured  a dark  brown,  and  .were 
prettily  hung  with  strings  of  acorns. 

“‘How  lovely!’  sighed  Kitty,  as  she 
stopped  to  admire. 

“ ‘Come,  dear,’  said  Oaka,  ‘we  must  not 
linger  ! I must  take  you  into  our  garden. 
Our  Queen  is  away  from  home  to-dav,  so 
you  must  come  another  day  to  see  her.’ 
“Kitty  enjoyed  herself  very  much  in  the 
garden,  playing  hide-and-seek  with  the 
elves.  All  good  times  come  to  an  end,  how- 
ewer,  and  Kitty  awoke  to  find  her  mother 
standing  by  the  garden-gate  looking  for 
her.” 

“Thank  you  very  much  for  your  nice 
story,  uncle  Jim,”  said  the  children. 
“Hurrah,  it  is  fine  now!  Come  and  help 
us  make  a snow  man” — and  they  all 
trooped  off  with  uncle  Jim  in  their  midst. 

•Ad.\  I.  Hearne  (14). 


EXCHANGE  & CORRESPONDENCE 
CLUB. 


Miss  Queenie  Scott,  36.  Station 
Crescent,  West  Green,  South  Tottenham, 
N.15,  writes — 

“Through  your  kindness  in  putting  a 
notice  in  the  “F.  H.”  for  me,  I have  had 
some  most  interesting  p.c.’s  from  Miss 
Jennie  Sheffield-Russell  and  Miss  Evie 
Hughes  from  U.S.A.,  all  of  which  I 
acknowledged.  I also  had'  a pretty  p.c. 
from  Crowthorne  signed  ‘.Arthur  D.  Davis’. 
It’s  awfully  kind  of  them  alh’’ 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Riddles. 

1- — Say,  where  went  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  his  tenth  birthday? 

2.  — W liirh  is  the  hardest  soap? 

3. — ^Vhat  was  the  difference  between 
Noah’s  .Ark,  and  Joan  of  .Arc? 

4.  — Why  is  the  in-idc  of  everything 
mysterious? 

5.  — Where  do  the  sp.irrows  go  in  cherrv- 
time? 

6.  — Why  do  little  birds  in  their  nests 
agree  ? 

One  of  our  little  Sunshiners  asks — 
“When  a hen  looks  at  you  with  one  eve, 
wliat  is  she  looking  at  with  the  other?” 
His  mother  writes — “I  expect  if  you  put 
this  in  the  ‘C.  H.’  ])age  as  a riddle  some 
of  your  clever  little  readers  would  invent 
an  answer!” 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

Riddles. 

1. — “Stop  a minute."  2. — Heat — because  veil 
can  easily  catch  cold!  3. — Your  nose.  4. — Nov- 
ember. Dec-ember.  5. — Because  the  train  runs  over 
sleepers.  6. — One  P. 

SUNSHIN^GUILD. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL. 

Final  Words. 

Dear  Readers — This  • is  the  last  oppor- 
tunity I shall  have,  before  our  all-eventful 
“Day,”  of  putting  forward  the  claims  of 
our  seventeenth  Christmas  Festival  for 
poor  children,  and  also  of  giving  some 
details  concerning  it  which  will  doubtless 
prove  interesting. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  we 
are  to  be  greatly  honoured  this  year.  Her 
Highness,  The  Princess  Marie  Louise 
having  most  graciously  consented  to  attend 
our  big  “Sunshine  Party.”  Then  too  we 
hope  to  have  the  kind,  genial,  and  en- 
couraging presence  of  the  Right  Rev.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  of  our  esteemed  Presi- 
dent, the  Right  Honble.  .Viscount  Burn- 
ham, the  Viscountess  Burnham,  and' 
others  interested  in  our  work  of  cheer. 

Now,  my  readers,  although  this  issue 
bears  the  date  of  our  Festival,  namely 
Dec.  11th,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  “lend  a 
helping  hand.” 

Funds  are  urgently  needed,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Little  Child  whose  Birthday 
we  shall  so  soon  celebrate,  for  the  sake 
of  some  little  one  who  may  be  specially 
'dear  to  you,  will  you  not  send  a donation 
to  bring  comfort  and  happiness  to  “these 
little  ones?”  Monetary  contributions  may 
be  sent  by  means  of  cheque,  money  order, 
postal  order  or  Treasury  notes — in  the 
latter  cases  it  is  safer  to  send  by  registered 


post. 

The  following  Is  our 

Programme. 

Doors  open  3.30  p.m. 

Tea  to  our  Little  Guests...  4.0  p.m. 

Short  Addresses  from  the 

Platform  5.0  p.m. 

Entertainment,  “Living 

Marionettes,”  etc 5.30  p.m. 

Distribution  of  Toys  and 
Garments  by  “Father 
Christmas”  and  the 

“Sunshine”  Fairies  6.30  p.m. 

Now  a word  as  regards 

Our  Helpers. 


They  are  asked  to  attend  at  the  Great 
.Assembly  Hall,  Mile  End  Road,  E.,  as 
follows — Morning  Helpers,  9 a.m.  After- 
noon Helpers,  2 p.m.  Stewards  as  near  2 
p.m.  as  possible. 

Time  is  flying.  For  some  of  us  it  may 
soon  be  no  more,  and  our  opportunities  for 
doing  good,  so  far  as  this  world  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  past  and  gone.  Shall  we 
not  therefore  determine  that  we  will  do 
.what  lies  ia  our  power  .while  the  chance 


is  still  ours?  One  thing  is  certain — that 
it  is  never  the  good  deeds,  the  kindly 
actions,  the  generous  gifts  that  are  repented 
of  at  the  dose  of  life,  but  the  “lost  op[K>r- 
luniiics”  may  be  our  accusing  angels,  re- 
minding us,  when  too  late,  of  “the  good  we 
might  have  done.” 

Let  us  then,  dear  readers,  scatter  our 
seeds  of  kindness  while  we  may,  realising 
that  we  “shall  not  pass  this  w;iy  again  !” 
Affectionately  your  friend,  Marie. 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

.V  Sunshine  Gift  from  Sunny  Rhodesia, 

(Alice  again  that  splendid  Sunshiner,  Miss 
Cissie  Diamond,  of  Diamondale  Farm, 
Lusaka,  Rhodesia,  has  sent  a handsome 
and  most  acceptable  contribution  lo  our 
funds,  and,  through  her  untiring  efforts  in 
collecting  from  her  friends,  our  funds  are 
enriched  as  follows — /j25  to  the  Sunshine 
Home,  /,'25  for  our  Sunshine  work  of 
cheer,  and  .£5  divided  equally  between 
Mrs.  McMahon,  and  the  Misses  Byriip. 
Words  fail  us  in  which  to  express  our  deep 
and  profound  gratitude  to  this  Sunshine 
“Wonder  Girl,”  who  was  one  of  our 
earliest  Guild  members,  and  of  whose 
bright  and  sunny  personality  “Marie”  has 
such  happy  memories.  Cissie ’s  letter  runs 
thus — 

My  Dearest  “Marie” — Please  find  en- 
closed draft  value  £j55  for  our  Sunshine 
fund.  Use  it  just  as  you  think  best,  but 
please  send  £j2  10s.  to  the  Misses  Byrne 
who  are  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and 
greatly  in  need  of  Sunshine,  and  £2  10s. 
to  Mrs.  McMahon.  You  asked  for  Sun- 
shine for  her  some  little  time  ago.  By  en- 
closed note  you  will  see  it  cost  £jl  7s.  6cl. 
for  draft,  but  the  manager  very  kindly 
paid  it  as  his  donation  as  I told  him  it 
was  a lot  out  of  my  fund — isn’t  he  a sport? 

I hope  my  collection  may  be  the  means 
of  making  many  kiddies  happy.  I love  the 
little  ones,  and  it  is  pleasure  to  do  some- 
thing for  them.  Please,  “Marie”  dear,  if 
you  don’t  object,  just  send  all  the  kiddies 
at  the  Home  to  the  pictures  or  pantomime. 
I know  they  would  love  it.  I hope  to  do 
better  next  year,  so  send  me  along  two 
Collecting  Cards  as  soon  as  you  like  in 
the  New  Year,  or  better  still,  as  soon  as 
you  get  this,  as  I may  have  a chance  to 
get  a little  if  1 go  visiting.  I only  ask  my 
regular  frieiid^  once  a year. 

Think  of  me  when  you  are  at  the  Sun- 
shine Festival.  My  thoughts  will  be  with 
you.  God  bless  you  all  in  your  work  ! 

Heaps  of  love  and  good  wishes  to  your 
dear  self,  from  your 

“Wonder  Girl.” 

FURTHER  GIFTS 

Are  most  gratefully  ackuowledged,  as  follows— 
‘‘Decani,”  10s.,  for  Mrs.  Smith  (Feltham) ; Mr. 
Ed.  F.  Lloyd,  £1,  ‘‘for  Mrs.  Hawkins”;  “York- 
shire,” Cl  “for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.”  and  10s.  for  Mrs. 
Rice,  ■fhe  above  will  all  mean  real  Sunshine  to  the 
recipients,  and  the  kindly  donors  are  thanked  with 
deepest  gratitude. 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Our  invalid  friend  Miss  Nellie  Ball,  of  163. 
Thimble  Mill  Lane,  Nechells,  Birmingham — who  is 
most  grateful  for  any  raj^  of  Sunshine  she  has  re- 
ceived from  our  readers — is  very  sad  just  now.  She 
is  fatherless,  very  weak  and  ill,  and  often  uncon- 
scious owing  to  severe  pain,  and  her  widowed  mother, 
who  struggles  so  bravely  to  do  her  utmost  for  the 
invalid,  has  now  broken  down  in  health  through 
overwork  and  worry,  and  has  had  to  be  removed  to 
a Convalescent  Home  for  a time.  Will  you.  dear 
readers,  do  your  utmost  to  send  a little  Christmas 
Sunshine  to  this  poor  home,  for  it  is  greatly  needed  ? 

Miss  Jessie  Archer,  Mounthill,  Ilsington,  near 
Newton  Abbott,  Devon — who  is  a great  sufferer  from 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  who  leads  a very  lonely 
and  isolated  life — writes  thus — “Now  the  long, 
dark  evenings  are  with  us  once  more,  I would  be 
ever  so  glad,  dear  ‘Marie,’  if  you  would  put  an 
appeal  in  the  ‘C.H.’  for  me,  asking  if  a few  Sunshiners 
would  please  send  me  some  books  to  read,  as  they 
help  to  pass  the  time.  Any  kind  of  literature  would 
do,  and  after  I have  read  them  I pass  them  on  to 
some  one  else.” 

Miss  L.  F Cooper,  7,  Fairview  Terrace,  Broad- 
water, Worthing,  is  qne  of  our  fellow  Sunshiners 
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TV  ■^.'1  gr*"  >t  sufferer, -«nd  entirely  bedridden, 

n>;i!g  tj  icrtvl  SiiQS-bine  in  one  way 
or  Misi  Cvn>rr  is  very  fond  of  reading, 

M '!  g'.jlh’  paf:^c»  on  to  other  invalids  any  literature 
iiie  r«'''Ai'.  She  heartily  thanks 
(t  lif-iiirfi.  ff-  T.  . izincs,  and  would  greatly  like 
to  b.HVc  ihr  a’  ;>-  ..  (,i  this  gr-'d  friend.  _ “Marjc 
gr-'-iiK-  hope-  t‘!At  her  readers  will  not  fail  to  send 
th.i  g'  - J fri-  n I r,uuic  inter:>liiig  literature,  and 
i*;  a;e  tah  ' ire  that  it  fully  prepaui. 

Miss  0'»k<'1KY  H*;;\vooi>,  lh2,  Romany  Koad, 
Writ  No-v...wl,  S.h.i7.  is  a brave  young  invalid 
girl,  to  \\hi>;n  our  readers  have  sent  occasional  Sun- 
sbiue;  she  is  a great  sufferer,  and,  as  previously 
staled,  has  just  lost  her  father  very  suddenly.^  She 
and  her  widowed  mother  wish  to  thank 
for  kind  sympathy-^-** Major  I.il,”  M.h.  (Whire- 
haven),  Mrs.  Stewardson  (N.S.W.),  and  others. 
Pray  do  not  forget  these  poor  friends  ui  their  sorrow 
^nd  IcneliuecS. 


“Marie”  would  like  to  make,  once  more, 

A Special  Appeal 

on  bebaU  of  Miss  S.  Price,  of  22,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Lymington,  Hants.,  who  has  been  com- 
pletely bedridden  for  sixteen  years  owing  to  muscular 
paralj'sis.  This  friend  is  also  totally  deaf,  and,  as 
her  tiny  income  is  barely  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  this  means  that,  'veak  and 
ill  as  she  is,  she  must  try  to  earn  a little  by  her 
needle.  She  writes— “It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  get  absolute  necessities,  and  a fire  is  quite  out 
of  the  question— coals  are  3s.  5d.  per  cwl.  here— ana 
1 have  not  been  so  well  or  able  to  do  much  sewing 
through  the  suinnaer.”  Last  winter  our  readers 
responded  so  generously  to  iny  appeal  for  this 
friend  that  she  w^as  able  to  enjoy  the  great  comiort 
of  a fire,  and  I beg  them,  once  more,  to  send  contri- 
butions to  Miss  Price  to  enable  her  to  obtain  coal 
during  the  cold  and  dreary  months  which  lie  ahead. 
S!:e  would  much  like  to  have  the  address  of  Cnckle- 
wood”  and  “V\'atford,”  and  thanks  them,  I>jrs. 
Perger,  Mis.  Isaac,  and  “Inasmuch”  for  kindnesses 
received.  - t— -o 


GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Mi3s  Ethel  Bentnll  (Associate,  Sunshine  Guild), 
^9,  King’s  Road,  PerUham,  S E.15,  writes  as  lol- 
ilor.-s — “It  is  long  since  I last  wrote  you,  but  faithful 
Rvmpathetic  Sunsbiners  have  beeu  sending  help 
through  the  months  to  me,  for  our  poor,  suffering 
friend,  ‘Mr.  T who  sends  liis  heartfelt,  grateful 
thanks  to  all  who  have  made  life  possible  for  him; 
for  the  help  given  means  more  than  my  words  can 
convey.  He  has  no  relatives,  and  his  two  chief 
frieuds  are  two  invalids  who  live  in  two  rooms,  and 
can  liarcly  make  ends  rpeet  themselves ; be  is  several 
vtars  to  young  to  receive  the  Old  Age  Pension,  and 
is  not  able  to  obtain  out-door  relief,  as  the  Parish 
to  which  ne  bejongs  has  never  granted  out-door 
relief  to  auy  one,  and  will  not  begin  with  ‘Mp*  I •’ 
He  just  has  the  small  amount  from  the  National 
Insurance,  apart  from  any  help  that  has  come  to 
me.  Should  any  Sunsbiners  feel  they  \yould  care 
to  help  in  making  the  old  year  close  brightly  and 
hopefully  for  him,  by  increasing  my  little  bund 
for  our  poor  friend,  v-'hose  need  1 often  now  think 
— and  really  hope — may  not  be  for  long.  T.  need 
scarcely  say  bow  welcome  it  will  be.  Existence, 
at  its  best,  is  very  difficult  for  him,  and  there  were 
not  a tew  days  in  the  past  years  that  I found  lie  had 
been  absolutely  without  food,  I have  already 
tiiariked  many  of  tlie  following,  but  warmly  do  so 
again  on  our  friend’s  behalf — Miss  B.  Clay  and 
Mrs.  Swallow,  I4s.;  Mrs.  H.,  near  Harrow,  4s.  6d.; 
M.  and  H.,  2s.;  “.Major  Lil,”  6s.;  “Inasmuch,” 
7s.;  “Elsie”  (an  invalid  Suashiner),  4s.  6d.;  Mrs. 


Stephens,  6s.” 

POUND  DAY. 

PusvEBR  .Acknowledgments  from  hie  Matr6n. 
Mrs.  Sutton,  lib.  macaroni;  Mrs.  Hedges,  £1  ; 
?Mrs.  Eastman.  £1  ; Mrs.  Tate,  10s. ; Mrs.  I.ainbert. 
2s.  Cd.;  Mrs.  Milner.  6d.;  “A  Friend”  (Bognor), 
lOs.;  Mrs.  Thomas,  lOs. ; Mrs.  Pomeroy.  2s.  6d. ; 
Mr  Flcxcnan,  10s.;  Mr'^.  Chevallier,  5s.  The  above 
BCQor:ucs  were  expendevi  hy  the  Matron  in  ac-midance 
with  ibe  wishes  of  the  kindly  donors,  to  whom  we 
aje  deeply  grateful. 


THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Collected  by  Miss  Cis.sie  Diamond  (Rhodesia) 
I'ii  : “Major  Lil’’  (eoKectir.j  rard),  lOs. ; The  Misses 
<.)vertoh  (“A  pound  of  petmics”).  4s.;  “la  memory 
of  the  Little  Lady  who  loved  the  su:’-shine,’ ’ £1  ; 
Ou  iceouut  of  board  of  children.  6s.;  Aoca.  (Rerth), 
Is  ; Mrs.  A.  J.  Campbell  (collectiog  eavd),  13s.? 
Do.  (ouauai  sub,),  Is.;  Mrs.  M.  Coruisii,  Is.  Total 
(for  v/cek  fading  Nov.  Sthl,  £27  ids. 

THE  CHR!STMAS%'EST5VAL  FUND. 

Amounts  previously  acknowledged  £130  lOs.  lOd.; 
Mrs.  Dc»i(;e.  f>£. ; Mr,  and  Mrs.  Musgrove  (Canada), 
£1  ; Mr.  ].  W.  Collier,  £1  ; Miss  H.  Toogood,  2s.  6d. , 
J-lrs.  W.  T.  Smith,  £1  !s. : Mrs.  Fisher  (coll,  card), 
11s.  &1.;  Mrs.  [.  Campbell,  Is.  Total  (Nov. 
8ih),  £134  us.  :0d. 

.M.OTTO  for  the  WEEK 

■'They  are  not  dead,  those  loved  ones 
In  the  Spirit-land  who  dwell ; 

They  live,  they  love,  they  serve, 

They  worship  still. 

.And,  doubtless,  in  some  grander  Sphere 
They  work  the  mighty  purposes 
Of  Cod  theft,  KingJ-- 


SCOTTISH  WORLD. 


LORD  QLENTANAR. 

Lord  Gleiitanar,  who  has  returned  from 
his  tour  in  Canada  and  ihc  United  States, 
besides  beino  a kern  man  to  hounds  and  an 
c.xperl  fisin'rman,  is  an  exlroniei}’  areom- 
piisiied  nuisii'ian.  His  siioothi^;  iodge  at 
Gien  Tanar  is  one  of  liie  pleasantest  and 
most  picturesquely  situated  of  the  larger 
“ lodges”  in  Deesidc. 

* » * 

SIR  THOMAS  MACKENZIE. 

Sir  'I'liomas  Mai  keiuic,  the  former  High 
Commissioner  for  New  Zealand,  repre- 

.sented  New  Zealand  at  tlie  recent  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  'I'oronto.  Sir 
Tliomas,  who  was  a popular  member  of  the 
Scottish  community  in  London  before  liis 
departure,  may  possibly  return  later  to  the 
Metropolis,  where  lie  formed  many  pleasant 
associations  and  made  a liost  of  friends. 

* -it  <• 

THE  BUTE  trout  HATCHERIES. 

.After  being  in  operation  for  eleven 

years,  tlie  Quogach  Trout  Ilatelieries,  on 
the  island  of  Bute,  are  closing  down.  Tlte 
hatc.heries  are  owned  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  and  were  erected  at  considerable 
cost,  and  speculation  exists  among  anglers 
in  tlie  West  of  Scotland  as  to  wlrether  the 
establishment  might  not  be  taken  over  as  a 
commercial  undertaking,  '['he  place  is  able 
to  p.roduce  about  100,000  yearling  trout 
annually,  and  from  10,000  to  20,000  two- 
year  olds. 

* -s  ^i- 

A CANADIAN  RAILWAY  CHIEF. 

Mr..  D.  B. , Hanna,  president  of  the 
newly-organised  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways, was  born  in  Scotland.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  joined  the  Glasgow,  Barr- 
head and  Kilmarnock  Railway  as  a 
telegraph  operator.  Eight  years  later  he 
went  to  Canada,  and  went  into  the 
accounting  department  of  the  Grand 
I'runk  Railway  at  Montreal.  Twenty 
3'ears  later  he  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  after 
having  served  with  half  a dozen  lines, 
small  and  large,  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

•4-  * * 

DOCTOR  RITCHIE-THOMSON. 

The  Council  of  the  South  .African  School 
of  Mines  and  'I'echnology,  Johannesburg, 
has  appointed  Doctor  G.  Ritchie-Thoinson, 

C. M.G.,  to  the  chair  of  surgery  at  the 
medical  school.  Doctor  Ritchie-Thomson 
is  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  went  to  South  Africa  in  1910 
as  civil  surgeon  to  the  .South  African  Field 
Force,  and  since  1902  has'  practised  in 
Johannesburg  as  a consulting  surgeon. 
Since  1904  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Johannesburg  Hospital,  where  he  is  now 
senior  honorary  visiting  surgeori.  Doctor 
Ritchie-Thomson  did  very  valuable  service 
during  the  war. 

* » « 

THE  GAELIC  UNION, 

The  most  important  thing  that  has  yet 
been  done  in  connection  with  the  Gaelic 
movement.  stated  the  Rev.  George 
Mackay,  president  of  the  bjaelic  Union, 
was  the  completion  of  a series  of  summer 
vacation  classes,  held  at  Inverness,  for  the 
benefit  of  northern  teachers.  The  in- 
structors were  Professor  Watson,  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  H.  Fraser,  Dingwall,  and  Mr. 

D.  Llrquhart,  Kyle.  'I'he  meeting  was  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  Gaelic  clause  of  the 
1918  Act,  and  has  completely  fulfilled  its 
object.  At  the  closing  ceremony  most  of 
the  speeches  were  delivered  in  Gaelic. 
Similar  vacation  classes  for  Argyllshire 
were  held  concurrently  at  Glasgow  ; the 
teachers  were  Doctor  Calder,  Glasgow 
University,  and  Mr,  Maclean,  Logierait. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  ‘'PHYSICIAN,”  should 
be  written  on ' one  side  of  paper  only, 
and  sex  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
address  given.  “Physician”  cannot  examine 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  not  reply 
by  post. 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Meli.^. — ^Too  many  sweets  and  too  much  pastry, 
or,  indeed,  any  pastry  at  all,  would  certainly  be 
most  likely  to  aggravate  the  irritable  condition 
of  the  skin.  Auy  one  of  the  saline  aperients  may 
be  taken  with  advantage.  It  should  be  taken 
from  time  to  time  before  breakfast  in  a tumblerful 
of  water. 

Emerald. — Consult  a doctor  who  doubtless  will 
lose  no  time  in  making  a careful  examination. 
In  the  discovering  of  the  cause  of  your  tronbi" 
a very  long  step  would  be  taken  in  ihe  direction 
of  curing  you.^  Do  not  hesitate. 

G.R.B. — Your  symptoms  arc,  probably,  caused  by 
a gouty  condition.  It  would  be  interesting  t'*> 
learn  whether  your  parents  or  grandparents 
suffered  from  this  complaint.  Discontinue  malt 
liquor,  and  it  is  a question  whether,  in  view  of 
the  noises  in  your  head,  you  would  not  be  wise 
to  avoid  all  alcoholic  beverages.  Lithia-water, 
should  be  taken  freely. 

Woolwich. — The  use  of  a simple,  non-irritating 
soap,  with  a rough  bath-glove,  followed  by  a 
vigorous  rubbing  with  a rough,  dry  tow’el,  will 
soon  restore  the  he.allhy  action  of  the  skin.  Cold 
water  is  more  healthy  and  invigorating  than  hot. 

Moya. — One  tablespoonful  of  ihe  follow'ing,  taken, 
in  a little  water,  immediately  after  meals  would 
benefit  you — Fer.  et  ainiuon.  cit.,  two  drachms; 
liq.  arseiTicalis,  forty  drops;  aqua,  six  ounces. 
Take  milk,  cream,  and  butler  freely,  and  adopt 
a good,  generous  mixed  diet. 

E.Mr. — Ten  grains  of  the  drug  can  be  taken  with 
safety.  It  is  best  to  take  it  in  the  form  of  a 
powder  dissolved  iu  a tumblerful  of  water.  Three 
weeks  at  the  brine  baths  at  Dioitwich  would  be 
of  the  utmost  service  to  you. 

Marion. — The  train  of  symptoms  you  describe  is 
frequently  met  with  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  it  is  then  found  necessary  and  desirable  to 
lay  by  for  twenty-four  hours.  I do  not  consider 
that  much  else  can  be  done  for  you. 

N.P. — ^Take  one  tablespoonful  of  the  following 
medicine  in  a little  water  three  times  a day. 
immediately  after  meals — Fer.  et  arnrnon.  cit., 
two  drachms;  liq.  arsenicalis,  one  drachm;  water, 
six  ounces.  * 

William. — You  have  not  allowed  sufficient  time  to 
notice  the  ill-effects  of  a severe  attack  of  pleurisy. 
The  perspiration  will  cease  as  you  grow  stronger. 

Stifled. — Keep  in  the  open-air  as  much  as  possible. 
Get  all  the  cycling  and  tennis  you  can.  Let 
plenty  of  fresh-air  into  your  bedroom ; the  window 
should  always  be  open  at  the  top,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be. 

Old  Reader. — Take  one  tablespoonful  of  the  fol- 
lowing medicine  in  a little  water  three  times  a 
day,  immediately  after  meals — Fer.  et  arninon. 
cit.,  two  drachms;  liq.  arsenicalis,  one  drachm; 
aqua,  six  ouuces. 

Max. — Nothing  i.hould  be  done  beyond  gentle  mas- 
sage. This  promotes  the  activity  of  the  circula- 
tion and  increases  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin. 
Do  not  use  lotions  ox  liniments  of  any  sort. 


THE  AWFUL  COST 
OF  INDIGESTION. 


Keeps  thousands  poor,  weak  and 
discouraged. 


Many  stomach  sufferers  are  coiilinually 
trying  new  “'cures”  for  indigestion  and 
similar  troubles,  and  they''  waste  pounds  in 
this  way  in  the  course  of  a year.  Others 
try  expensive  diets  in  order  to  secure  a little 
relief  from  their  distressing  complaints. 
It  is  all  in  vain,  and  they  only  get  moi'i; 
hopeless  than  ever.  Why  don’t  all  these 
folk  adopt  the  advice  of  those  who  used 
to  suffer  but  who  now  eat  what  ’"'ey  like, 
and  take  Bisurated  Magnesia?  It’s  so  very 
safe,  sure  and  sp^dy  ! Half  a teaspoonful 
in  a little  water  after  meals,  and  pain  is 
impossible.  J ust  think  of  it  . . . to 

be  able  to  eat  what  you  fancy  and  know 
you’re  not  going  to  be  doubled  up  with 
pain  afterwards!  Bisuiated  Magnesia  is 
worth  every  penny  of  the  Three  Shillings 
it  costs ; but  jmu  should  look  for  the 
makers’  name,  BISMAG  LTD  , on  the 
wrapper  to  ensure  you  get  the  right  kind, 
— [AdvtH 


iFAMILY 

:i)e  I)0usel)0ld  ma^adne  of  ^Iseful 
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TO  A PICTURE, 


looked  at  your  picture  in  youth’s 
■ happy  morn  — 

The  joy  of  the  spring-time,  the 
thrill  of  the  dawn, 

Tlie  blackbird’s  sweet  secret,  the 
spell  of  the  sea, 

I found  in  the  rapture  your  smile 
brought  to  me. 

I looked  at  your  picture  when  life’s 
burdens  pressed. 


When  sad  and  desponding  iny  heart 
craved  for  rest, 


And  calm  as  of  twilight  and  peace 
of  blue  skies — 

Tliese  came  with  the  message  I read 
id  your  eyes. 


I look  at  your  picture  now  eve  has  i 
begin, 1,  1 

While  swift  in  Time’s  hour-glass  the  ' 
silver  sands  run.  | 

And  courage  an  1 patience,  and  hope  \ 

that  endrres,  ; 

Are  mine  when  I turn  to  that  dear  i 

faefe  of  3 ours  ! 

Nora  C.  Usher. 

0‘:.. - 


tCbe  Stov^='S:eUev. 


COMPLETE  STOEY. 


THE  MISSING  LETTER. 


“No  letter  again  this  morning,  Sybil  ?''  said  Mrs.  Carlton,  j 
■'Surely  you  must  be  convinced  b\’  this  time  that  Harold 
Markham  was  only  playing  with  you  and  is  probably  laugh- 
ing over  the  affair  with  his  friends  and  boasting  ot  your  easy 
conquest.  Pray  be  sensible  and  accept  Harry  l)ixon.  '1  hen 
we  will  announce  vour  engagement  and  Harold  Markham 
will  know  that  you  are  not  breaking  your  heart  over  his- 
clesertion.” 

Sybil  made  no  reply  to  this  speech  of  her  mother’s;  she 
was  so  uscrl  to  her  cruel  and  cK,tting  remarks.  .After  a short 
silence  ?drs.  Carlton  continued  with  some  irritation -- 

“Why  don’twou  answer  me,  Sybil?  .Surely  ’’ 

.At  tiii.s  moment  her  remarks  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  her  husband,  who  took  his  seat  at  the  table  in 
Silence,  (i lancing  from  one  to  the  oth<jr,  he  wondered  what 
new  cause  of  complaint  liad  arisen  that  morning',  although 
the  cause  did  not  much  matter,  for  the  complaining  went  on 
ur.ceasiingly.  .After  a few  moments  he  said — 

“Well,  .Sybil,  my  child,  what  is  wrong?  A'ou  look  very 
pale  and  tired  this  morning.  .Another  bad  night?  I w’ish  I 
could  send  you  awa\’  for  a change,  but,  as  usual,  1 am  out  of 
funds  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  a windfall. ’’ 

“I  am  all  right,  father  dear,”  replied  Sybil.  “Don’t  worry 
about  me.’’ 

' *‘Nobodv  ever  notices  my  looks  or  wishes  to  send  me  away 
for  a change,”  grumbled  Airs.  C'ariton. 

"My  dear,”  laughed  her  lul^/band,  “your  looks  are  beyond 
question,  and  I know  at  any  rate  that  vou  do  not  suffer  from 
insomnia.  ” 

With  a gesture  of  annoyance  Afrs.  Carlton  rose  hastily  and 
I'-ft  the  room,  b.-inging  the  door  beliind  her. 

“What  is  wrong  this  morning,  my  deai'?’’  aslccd  Mr. 
Carlton  of  bis  daugluLer  when  they  were  alone. 

“I  am  afraid.it  is  mv  fault,  f.attier  dear.  Mother  is  angrv  ' 
because  I will  not  accept  Harrv  Dixon.  I have  had  no  letter 
from  Harold  again  this  morning,”  said  .Svbil  sadh'. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I am  afraid  tliat  this  time  1 am  on  your  j 
mother’s  side,  for  I think  Harold  has,  treated  \ ou  verv  badh , 
and  I should  certainly  let  him  see  how  little  1 care  by  accept- 
ing his  rival.” 

"But,  unfortunately,  I do  care  vei-y  much,”  sighed  Svbil. 

“Well,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  Had  vou  been  able  to 
accept  Harry  your  future  w-ould  be  assured,  and  1 cannot  say 
that  I feel  at  all  confident  that  Harold  will  make  much  head- 
way in  the  world.” 


He  rose,  kisised  his  daughter,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 
Afr.  Carlton  was  a solicitor  in  a small  riverside  town.  He 
iiad  not  been  very  successful  of  late  vears,  having  lost  a great 
deal  of  money  in  unfortunate  speculations.  His  only  son 
too  had  been  a great  expense  to  him.  He  would  not  give  his 


mind  to  study  and  had  failed  in  his  examinations,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  hi„  father,  who  wi>hed^to  take  hint 
into  partnership.  His  excuse  was  that  he  hated  the  law  and 
wanted  to  live  an  outdoor  life,  so  at  la>t  his  father  bad 
yielded  to  his  urgent  desire  and  sent  him  to  South  Africa. 
He  had  scraped  up  every  penny  that  was  available  so  that  biv 
son  might  have  a good  start  in  a new  countr\ . lie  was  two 
\'cars  older  than  .Sybil  and  his  mother's  idol.  .She  bitterh' 
resented  what  she  called  his  banishment,  allhouglt  it  had 
been  b\  his  own  wish  that  he  had  left  Fngkind. 

■Sybil  was  a charming  girl  of  twentv-two,  prettv  and 
petite.  Shtvhad  met  Harold  Alarkham  at  a friend's  house 
af)Out  a year  ago  and  they  soon  became  good  friends.  II  • 
w'as  an  architect  in  pr.-ictice  in  London,  but  spent  his  wet!-;- 
ends  in  the  little  riverside  town.  The  friends  <it  whose  hou-e 
they  had  met  were  a young  couple  enjoying  the  first  bli-s  of 
married  life,  and  they  were  very  much  interested  in  tiv 
friendship  that  had  sprung  up  betw<‘en  ,S\bil  and  Harold. 
He  was  not  at  all  rich  but  hoped  in  a few  vears  to  be  able  lo 
practise  for  himself,  and  he  indulged  in  dreams  of  a little 
nest  in  which  Sybil  w'ould  reign. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  there  had  been  another  admirer 
wdio  was  more  persistent  than  the  resr,  and'  as  he  was  a 
solicitor  in  the  town  a^nd  very  well  off  it  was  onh'  natur.'d- 
that  Sybil’s  parents  should  favour  him  Instead  of  ilte  poorer 
man'.' 

Three  weeks  ago  Harold  had  been  called  away  to  the  North 
of  England  on  businesis.  Since  he  had  .jjeen  awav  Harold 
had  written  frequently  and  very  warmlv,  and  a week  ago  In- 
had  asked  Sybil  to  he  his  wife.  He  begged  that  she  would 
give  him  a favourable  answer,  for  the  happiness  of  his  life 
depended  upon  winning  her  for  hi^  wife.  He  begged  for  a 
speedy  reply,  and  if  she  could  not  give- him  a lavourable 
answer  their  friendship  must  cease,  for  he  must  he  all  i;r 
nothing. 

She  had  replied  to  this  letter  the  following  day,  telling  him 
that  she  loved  him  and  would  be  his  \\  ife  when  he  was  rendv 
to  claim  her.  That  was  a week,  ago,  and  she  had  -heard 
nothing  from  him.  She  had  told  her  parents  of  his  jnnposai, 
and  they  had  given  their  consent,  though  some\shai  ui,- 
willinglv,  to  her  acceptance.  The  friends-  at  whose  house  she 
had  met  Harold  were  away  from  home,  so  she  had  no  chance 
of  hearing  news  of  him  from  them. 

She  went  about  her  usual  household  duties  in  a didl  listle.ss 
fashion,  feeling  anxious  and  depressed.  When  her  falher 
returned  from  the  office  that  day  he  asked  her  to  g<i  for  a 
walk  with  him  as  he  wanted  to  talk  over  a ralhier  serious 
matter  with  her.  He  had  heard  that  day  of  the  failure  of 
another  of  his  investments.  It  meant  ruin.  ' 

“AA’hat  shall  we  do,  father?  How  will  mother  hear  ll  e 
news?”  cried  Sybil.  “If  only  I could  help  you!” 

“Aly  dear,  you  can  save  me,”  answered  her  father. 

“1  can  save  you!  That  is  impossible  ! AA'hrii  do  you 
mean?”  gasped  Sybil,  gazing  at  her  father  in  astonishmtni  .- 

“A’es,  my  deal*,  you  can  save  me  by  marrvlng  Heni-\ 
Dixon.  He  has  heard  of  my  difficulties  and  came  to  me  this' 
morning  with  an  offer  of  capital.  He  would  join  nte  in 
partnership,  but  only  on  one  condition,  and  that  is  hi? 
marriage  to  you. ” 

“But  I have  promised -Harold  to  be  his  wife!"  cried  tho' 

“Aes,  I know  that,  ” replied  her  father,  “but  does  he  want 
you  for  his  wife?  If  his  proposal  was  sincere  wh\-  has  he 
not  written  to  you  ? .And  he  must  surely  know  that  he  should 
ask  my  consent  to  the  engagement!  1 have  verv  grave 
doubts  of  that  young  m;m,  my  dear.” 

“I  shall  get  a letter  from-  him  to-morrow,  and  then  you 
will  see  how  wrong  you  were  to  mi.sjudge  him.” 

“Well,  my  child,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it  to-night.  ! 
shall  have  to  tell  your  mother  of  this  misfortune,  aijd  vou 
know  what  sympathy  I am  likely  to  receive  from  lier.”  ' 
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There  was  a painful  scene  when  Mr.  Carlton  broke  the  bad 
news  as  gentlv  as  he  could.  His  wife  bitterly  upbraided 
him  for  his  wicked  carelessness,  as  she  called  it,  and 
lamented  that  she  had  ever  married  him.  She  wished  that 
her  darling  bov  had  remained  at  home,  for  he  was  her  only 
comfort,  and  his  father  had  driven  him  from  her  side. 

“Well,  one  thing  is  quite  decided  now,’’  she  cried.  “Sybil 
must  marrv  Henry  Dixon,  and  he  will  help  us  out  of  our 
difficulties, "and  her  future  will  be  provided  for.’’ 

“I  have  been  talking  to  her  about  it  this  afternoon,” 
replied  her  husband,  “but  her  heart  seems  set  on  Harold. 
She  feels  quite  certain  of  receiving  a letter  from  him  to- 
morrow morning,  so  we  must  wait  and  see  what  happens.” 
Sybil  pleaded  a headache  and  went  to  her  room  directly 
after  dinner,  and  did  not  see  her  parents  again  that  night. 
How  she  longed  for  and  yet  dreaded  the  morning,  for  if  she 
was  again  disappointed  what  should  she  do?  How  was  it 
possible  for  her  to  refuse  to  save  her  parents  in  their  sore 
need?  But  would  Harry  Dixon  do  all  that  her  father 
believed?  She  would  have  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  then 
would  he  still  be  willing  to  marry  her? 

d'hey  were  seated  at  breakfast  as  usual  the  next  morning 
when  the  postman’s  knock  was  heard.  Sybil  turned  deathly 
white,  and  her  father,  who  was  watching  her  closely,  feared 
that  she  would  faint.  Her  hand  trembled  violently  as  she 
took  three  envelopes  from  the  maid’s  hand  and  hastily 
glanced  through  them,  and  then  with  a low  cry  threw  them 
on  the  table  and  burst  into  tears. 

Her  father  rose  and  went  to  her  side.  Gently  patting  her 
shoulder,  he  said — 

“Don’t  fret,  my  darling  ! He  is  not  worthy  of  your  tears ; 
put  him  out  of  your  mind.” 

“Father,  let  me  go  to  aunt  Mary  for  a week,  for  I cannot 
stay  here,  and  then  I will  try  to  accept  Harry  Dixon.  But  I 
must  have  time  to  think  it  over  before  I decide.” 

“I  think  you  are  very  selfish  wanting  to  leave  us  now  we 
are  in  such  trouble,”  grumbled  her  mother,  who  had  no  love 
for  her  husband’s  sister  Mary  and  feared  that  she  might 
influence  the  girl  against  the  marriage. 

“Nonsense!  Let  the  child  go,”  said  her  father  hastily. 
“She  can  do  no  good  here,  and  Mary  will  take  her  out  and 
cheer  her  up.  It  will  be  the  best  thing  for  her.” 

-So  that  afternoon  her  father  took  her  to  London  and  left 
her  with  his  sister.  Sybil  Had  a very  pleasant  visit.  Her 
aunt  took  care  that  she  had  no  time  to  brood  over  her  father’s 
troubles,  for  every  day  she  had  some  fresh  plans  for  her 
amusement.  At  the  end  of  the  week  Sybil  declared  that  she 
must  return  home,  and  her  aunt  did  not  persuade  her  to  stay 
longer,  for  she  knew  what  a comfort  she  would  be  to  her 
fatlrer.  On  the  last  night  of  her  visit  she  told  her  aunt  of  her 
difficulty  and  asked  her  to  advise  her  what  to  do. 

“Do  you  love  Harold  very  much?”  asked  her  aunt. 

“Yes,  I love  him  dearly,  and  I think  that  I always  shall, 
but  I suppose  he  does  not  love  rne.  But  why  did  he  write 
me  that  letter?  To  ask  me  to  be  his  wife  and  then  to  take 
no  notice  of  my  reply — what  can  be  his  reason?  I wonder 
if  he  is  ill,  but  even  so  he  could  send  me  a line  tO'  explain 
his  silence.  If  I accept  Harry  Dixon  I will  make  him  a good 
wife,  but  I shall  never  love  him.  Tell  me  what  I ought  to 
do.” 

Her  aunt  was  silent  for  a long  time;  it  was  a difficult 
position.  How  could  she  who  loved  her  husband  devotedly 
advise  this  girl  t^  naarry  a man  she  did  not  love,  and  yet  it 
meant  so  much  to  her  brother?  It  really  seemed  too  as  if 
Harold  had  been  playing  with  her  niece. 

“I  cannot  advise  you,”  she  said  at  last.  “You  must  follow' 
the  dictates  of  your  own  heart.  Go  home  and  send  for  Harry 
Dixon,  tell  him  the  truth,  and  then  perhaps  he  will  not  want 
to  marry  you.  But  whatever  you  do  tell  him  the  truth.” 
Sybil  returned  home  the  next  day,  fully  determined  to 
marry  Harry  Dixon.  Her  father  met  her  at  the  station,  and 
she  w'as  shocked  at  the  change  in  him. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  father?”  she  asked  as  soon  as 
she  and  her  mother  were  alone. 

“Worry,”  answered  her  mother.  “This  last  blow  has 
completely  broken  him,  and  I fear  he  will  have  a serious 
breakdown  unless  the  anxiety  is  removed.” 

“I  will  marry  Harry  if  he  still  wishes  it  after  he  has  heard 
my  smry,”  said  Sybil. 

“My  dear  child,  how  relieved  I am!  But  you  must  not 
teU  him  about  Harold!  There  is  no  necessity',  and  it  might 
make  things  uncomfortable  in  the  future.” 

“But  aunt  Mary  begged  me  to  tell  l^lm  the  truth,”  said  the 
girl. 


“And  is  your  aunt  Mary’s  advice  of  so  much  more 
importance  than  your  own  mother’s?”  cried  Mrs.  Carlton, 
angrih’.  “I  forbid  you  to  mention  the  matter  to  him,  so  let 
me  hear  no  more  about  it.  When  he  speaks  to  your  father 
he  can  tell  him  what  he  thinks  best  about  this  affair.” 

That  evening  Mr.  Carlton  brought  Harry  Dixon  home  to 
dinner  and  Sybil- tried  her  best  to  appear  bright  and  chet'r- 
ful,  but  her  task  wasi  a difficult  one,  for  she  was  terribh 
nervous  at  the  coming  ordeal.  When  the  two  men  joined 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  Mr.  Carlton  called  his  wife 
aside,  and  after  a few  w'ords  they  left  the  room  together. 

Sybil  was  seated  at  the  piano  turning  over  some  songs, 
and  as  the  door  closed  Harry  crossed  the  room  quickly  ;ind 
stood  by  her  side. 

“Your  father  has  given  me  permission  to  speak  to  you,” 
be  began  in  a low  voice.  “You  know  what  I want,  Sybil,! 
my  darling.  I love  you.  Will  you  be  my  wife?” 

.Sybil  made.no  reply  but  rose  and  walked  to  the  window. 

“Do  you  love  me  a little?”  whispered  Harry,  who  lia<l 
followed  her  and  tried  to  take  her  in  his  arms.  “I  will  he 
content  to  wait  and  win  your  love  if  you  will  only  consent  to 
be  my  wife.” 

“I  do  not  love  _vou,”  said  Sybil  sadly,  “but  I will  marry 
you  and  will  try  to  make  you  <a  good  wife,  for  my  father  tells 
me  that  you  have  promised  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficult ies.jj 
Will  that  content  j'ou?” 

“My  darling,”  he  whispered  as  he  seized  her  in  a 
passionate  embrace,  kissing  her  hair,  her  eyes,  her  lips,i 
“tell  me  that  you  will  try  to  love  me,  and  I will  be  content.”!! 

“I  will  try,”  said  Sybil  in  a low  voice  as  she  gently  dis-f 
engaged  herself  from  his  embrace,  “but  you  must  be  patient! 
with  me.  Now  I must  go,  as  I am  very  tired.  I will  sendj 
my  father  to  you.” 

“Goodnight,  my  beloved,  my  queen,  my  wife!”  he  cried 
passionately  as  he  kissed  her.  “I  will  be  patient.”  | 

Sybil  walked  slowly  from  the  room  without  raising  hen 
eyes  to  meet  her  lover’s  ardent  gaze. 

Harry  lost  no  time  in  announcing  the  engagement  and 
immediately  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his 
partnership  with  his  future  father-in-law.  The  money  that 
he  brought  into  the  old  business  enabled  Mr.  Carlton  to: 
settle  all  his  debts,  and  Carlton  and  Dixon  gained  a firm 
footing  in  the  town  where  both  men  were  well  known  and! 
respected. 

Shortly  after  her  engagement  had  been  announced  Sybil! 
met  her  friend  Maud  Felton,  at  whose  house  she  had  met' 
Harold.  Mrs.  Felton  had  just  returned  from  the  seaside, 
where  she  had  been  staying  for  some  weeks.  She  threw  a 
contemptuous  glance  at  Sybil  and  did  not  attempt  to  speak 
Sybil  hurried  after  her  and,  touching  her  on  the  arm,  said— 

“Maud,  what  do  vou  mean?  Are  you  not  going  to  speak 
to  me?”  ! 

“Excuse  me,”  replied  Maud,  shaking  off  the  detaining! 
hand,  “I  have  no  desire  to  continue  an  acquaintance  with  a': 
girl  who  can  behave  as  you  have  done.  I cannot  forgive  yoiri 
for  driving  Harold  Markham  out  of  the  country.  1 suppo.se 
you  know  that  he  has  gone  to  Soiith  Africa?  Pray  under- 
stand that  Mrs.  Harry  Dixon  and  I can  have  nothing  ini 


common.  Good  morning.” 

Without  waiting  for  a reply  she  wallced  away  leaving^ 
Sybil  feeling  unutterably  miserable  and  chagrined.  Sh< 
had  been  longing  to  see  Maud,  for  then  perhaps  sin 
might  hear  somelhiing  that  would  exfflain  Harold’s  strange 
behaviour. 

“So  Harold  lias  gone  away  ! ” she  thoiight.  “I  shall  nevoi 
see  him  again.  I wonder  what  he  thinks  of  my  engage- 
ment? But  of  course  he  does  not  care.  I will  forget  him.’ 

The  weeks  passed  quickly.  Her  lover  was  ardent  andi 
attentive  and  spent  every  moment  of  his  leisure  with  hi“i 
betrothed.  The  evenings  that  they  spent  at  home  she  would' 
play  and  sing  to  him,  for  he  seemed  never  tired  of  listening, 
to  the  voice  he  loved.  One  evening  as  Sybil  rose  from  Ihi 
piano  Harry  put  his  arm  round  her  and  led  her  to  a low  seat ; 

“I  have  a question  to  ask  you,  my  darling,”  he  said  gentl\ 
“When  will  you  marry  me?  I am  tired  of  waiting.  I want 
my  wife.  Tell  me  when  I may  claim  you.  My  dearest,  wher 
will  you  come  to  me?” 

“I  thought  that  you  would  be  willing  to  wait  at  least  rj 
3’ear,”  said  Sj’bil. 

“Thave  never  been  willing  to  wait  at  all,  but  I do  not 
want  to  worry  you,  so  we  will  say  no  more  about  it  at 
present.  Tell  me,  .Sybil,  has  our  engagement  made  anvii 
difference  in  your  feeling  for  me?  Do  vou  love  me  a little?’ 

“I  do  not  love  ^’ou,  but  1 have  a very  sincere  regard  for 
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you  and  feel  grateful  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  my  father. 
You  shall  not  wait.  I will  marry  you  after  the  Regatta.  We 
wilt  decide  the  date  on  that  evening.  You  will  he  very  much 
occupied  until  then,  won’t  you,  and  remember,  Harry,  J 
expect  you  to  win  every  race  for  which  you  enter.” 

“You  have  given  me  a great  mcentive,  Sybil,  and  I will 
try  my  utmost  not  to  disappoint  you.” 

'I’he  weeks  sped  by  all  too  quickly  for  ,S\bil,  who  felt  that 
there  was  no  escape.  .She  mu.st  fulfil  her  jiromise  and  marry 
Harry,  and  how  could  she  do  that  with  her  heart  full  of 
another  man  ? She  could  not  deceive  herself,  however  much 
she  might  deceive  her  lover.  She  still  loved  Harold,  and  she 
feared  that  she  always  would. 

The  Regatta  day  dawned  bright  and  clear,  not  a cloud  in 
the  sky.  Harry  had  arranged  to  fetch  Sybil  on,  his  way  to 
the  river.  She  made  a very  dainty  picture  in  her  white 
frock,  and  Harry  felt  very  proud  to  be  her  escort.  He  left 
her  with  a party  of  friends,  and  as  he  went  o.tf  to  his  boat 
she  cried — 

“Remember,  I expect  you  to  win  eveiw  race.” 

The  heat  on  the  river  bank  was  intense,  so  after  a little 
while  she  slipped  away  to  a shady  spot  w'hich  commanded  a 
good  view  of  the  river.  She  gazed  idly  around  her,  thankful 
, to  be  alone  and  out  of  the  glaring  sun.  She  made  up  her 
mind  to  remain  there  until  Harry  fetched  her,  after  his  races 
were  over.  She  would  be  able  to  watch  the  races  without 
being  among  the  crow'd.  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a few 
moments  and  thought  of  the  decisio,n  that  she'  had  to  make 
that  day.  She  must  fix  the  date  of  her  wedding.  She  was 
aroused  from  her  thoughts  by  a great  shout  of  “Now  they 
are  off !”  Harry  was  in  this  race,  and  she  strained  her  eyes 
to  see  if  his  boat  was  winning.  In  her  excitement  she  had 
not  noticed  the  approach  of  a main  until  she  heard  a voice 
exclaim— 

“Sybil,  is  it  really  you?” 

.'Xs  she  turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  a voice  her  eyes  met 
those  of  Harold  Markham. 

“You!”  she  gasped.  “I  thought  you  were  in  .'\frica.” 
“So  1 should  have  been,”  he  answered,  “but  I have  been 
.seriously  ill.  I am  to  sail  shortly  and  hope  never  to  return 
to  England  again.  But  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
}our  engagement,  or  is  it  on  your  marriage?  Are  you 
married  yet?” 

“No,”  replied  Sybil  in  a low  voice.  ‘‘I  am  not 
married.” 

“May  I ask  you  a question?”  said  Harold  eagerly.  “Why 
did  YOU  not  answer  my  letter?  It  would  only  have  been 
kind.  I know  that  I made  a terrible  mistake,  and  you  no 
doubt  thought  me  a presumptuous  ass,  but  at  any  rate  I had 
some  excuse,  for  we  had  been  very  good  friends.” 

“Not  answer  your  letter!”  gasped  Sybil.  “I  did  answer 
it,  and  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  your  silence.” 

“What  do  you  say?”  he  cried  roughly.  “Don’t  deceive 
me  again!  You  say  that  you  answered  my  letter?  What 
was  the  answer?  It  never  reached  me.” 

Sybil  gazed  at  him  in  bewilderment  and  then  burst  into 
tears. 

“My  darling,  what  a brute  I 'am!”  he  cried.  “P'orgive 
me,  but  I am  mad  with  love  for  you.  What  was  the  answer  ? 
Tell  me,  Sybil ! ” 

“I  promised  to  be  your  wife,”  she  whispered,  “but  it  is 
all  too  late.  I am  engaged  to  Harry  Dixon  and  have  pledged 
my  word  to  marry  him.  But  where  is  my  letter?  I wrote  to 
you  the  next  day  and  waited  in  vain  for  a reply,  and  at  last 
accepted  Harr\",  for  he  had  promised  to  help  my  father  out 
of  his  difficulties  if  I would  marry  him.” 

“W’ell,  you  wojn’t  marry  him  now,  my  girl,  so  that  is 
settled.  Don’t  worry!  I will  manage  everything.” 

“But  I cannot  break  my  word  !”  cried  Sybil. 

“Remember  you  were  engaged  to  me  when  you  accepted 
Harry  Di.xon.  It  has  all  been  a mistake,  but  thank  Heaven 
it  is  not  too  late  to  put  it  right!” 

“I  cannot  marry  you.  I am  bound  to  Harry,  after  all  he 
has  done  for  my  father,  and  they  are  partners  in  business 
now.  Don’t  tempt  me!  1 cannot  break  my  engagement  to 
him.” 

“It  will  be  troublesome,  T admit,”  he  replied,  “but  I don’t 
iintend  to  give  you  up.  Now  I shall  take  >ou  home  and 
ekplain  matters  to  your  father,  and  then  we  must  interview 
Mr.  Harry  Dixon.  But  tell  me  about  that  letter.  Where 
did  you  post  it?  We  will  inquire  at  the  post-office  on  our 
way  up.” 

When  they  arrived  at  the  post-office  and  Harold  told  the 
clerk  of  the  non-arrival  of  the  letter  the  young  man  thought 


for  a mompnt  and  then  turned  up  some  papers  and  said 
excitedly — 

“I  know,  sir.  That  was  the  day  when  the  box  was  set  on 
tire.  W'e  had  orders  to  say  nothing  about  it  as  the  damage 
was  slight,  and  we  believed  that  every  leUer  had  been  sa\'‘cl, 
but  there  was  some  charred  paper.  Possibly  it  was 
the  letter  that  you  are  inquiring  for.  Shall  I report  toe 
matter,  sir?” 

“No,  say  nothing  about  it,”  replied  Harold.  “1  will 
write  to  the  G.  P.  O.  myself  if  I want  the  matter 
investigated.” 

.\s  they  walked  to  the  house  Harold  told  her  of  the  un- 
happy time  he  had  spent  while  waiting  for  her  answer  to  his 
letter — how  he  had  been  detained  for  many  weeks  in  'lu 
North  and  on  his  return  to  London  had  taken  the  tlrs* 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Feltons  to  be  greeted  with  if-- 
news  of  her  engagement-  Then  came  the  offer  of  a p'js;  m 
Johanmesberg,  wdrich  he  had  accepted,  meaning  never  m 
return  to  England.  His  illness  intervened,  however,  and  for 
some  time  his  life  w'as  despaired  of,  but  his  youth  and 
strength  conquered,  and  he  recovered.  To-day  he  had  come 
to  bid  the  Feltons  good-bye,  not  thinking  of  the  Kcgatia. 
He  had  found  the  house  closed  and  had  w'andcrod  down  to 
the  river,  hoping  to  find  them. 

“But  I found  you,  my  darling,”  he  cried. 

All  this  was  repeated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton,  who  felt 
that  the  young  man  had  been  hardly  treated  but  like  their 
daughter  declared  that  she  could  not  break  her  engagement 
to  Harry  Dixon.  As  they  were  discussing  the  situarion  the 
gate  opened,  and  Harry  appeared,  running  up  the  path  in  a 
very  e.xcited  manner. 

Sybil  event  out  hastily  to  meet  him  and  to  prevent  him 
from  seeing  Harold  Markham. 

“Why,  Sybil,  where  did  you  get  to?”  he  cried.  “J  have 
been  hunting  for  you  all  over  the  place.  I have  won  three 
races.  Aren’t  you  proud  of  me?” 

“Harry,  come  in  here!  I have  something  to  say  to  you,” 
she  answered. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter?  You  look  as  white  as  a ghost. 
.'Aren’t  you  well,  dear?  Has  the  heat  been  too  much  for 
you?” 

“I  have  had  a great  shock,”  she  said.  “Harold  Mark- 
ham is  here.” 

“Well,  what  has  Harold  Markham  to  do  with  you,  I 
should  like  to  know?”  asked  Harry. 

Then  Sybil  broke  down  and  sobbed  out  all  her  story. 

“Why  did  not  you  tell  me?”  said  Harry  bitterly.  “I 
should  never  have  asked  you  to  mhrry  me  if  I had  known 
that  you  loved  another  man.  I know  that  you  told  me  that 
you  did  not  love  me,  but  I felt  sure  that  I could  win  your 
love,  knowing  nothing  of  a rival.  You  have  treated  me  very 
badly,  and  I can  never  forgive  you.  Go  and  marry  the  man 
you  say  you  love  and  may  the  misery  that  you  have  brought 
upon  me  recoil  upon  your  own  ’nead.” 

With  these  cruel  words  Harry  rushed  out  of  the  house 
without  a word  of  farewell.  Sybil  could  not  realise  that  he 
had  really  gone  and  left  her  free  to  marry  the  man  she 
loved,  but  she  would  never  be  happy,  for  she  could  never  for- 
get his  cruel  words.  She  went  back  to  her  parents  and 
Harold  and  told  them  what  Harry  had  said,  and  asked  piti- 
fully what  she  could  do  to  win  his  forgiveness. 

“He  will  think  differently  when  he  has  had  time  to  calm 
down,”  said  her  father,  “and  of  course  I must  release  him 
from  his  partnership  and  make  some  arrangement  with  him, 
though  how  I am  going  to  repay  him  the  money  I owe  him 
I do  not  know.” 

“Don’t  worry,  sir!”  replied  Harold.  “Come  to  South 
Africa  with  us  and  make  a fresh  start  and  leave  the  business 
here  to  Harry  Dixon.” 

“What  do  you  say,  mother?”  asked  Mr.  Carlton  of  his 
wife.  “Will  you  consent  to  that?” 

“I  suppose  I must,”  she  replied.  “I  cannot  live  in 
England  with  both  my  children  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  and  I shall  see  my  boy.  He  must  meet  us  at  Cape 
Town.  ” 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Harold  and  Sybil  were  married  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  and  they  all  sailed  for  South  Africa 
a week  later. 

The  one  drawback  to  Sybil’s  happiness  was  the  thought  of 
Harry  Dixon,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  treated  him  badly,  but 
six  months  after  her  arrival  at  her  new  home  she  received 
a letter  from  him  telling  her  of  his  engagement  and  speedy 
marriage  and  expressing  a hope  that  her  married  life  would 
be  as  happy  as  he  felt  his  own  would  be.  A.  H. 
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NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

CICELY  DELACOMBE. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Tames  Blich,  a widower,  who  keeps  a large  ironmonger’s  shop  in  the  High 
Street,  and  has  rather  scandalised  Dulmmster  by  buymg  "No.  18,  The  Green. 

Favos  De'lacombe,  who  lives  next  door  to  "No.  18,"  and  Is  also  a widower. 
He  inherited  a comfortable  income  from  his  wife,  but  it  goes  to  his  daughter  U 

^*^Cic^?^ELAC0MBE,  bls  Only  daughter,  a quiet,  dreamy  girl,  very  much  neg- 
lected by  her  father.  .,  , , t . , , • i 

Violet  Siurcross,  a farmer.s  daughter,  a strikingly  beautiful  girl.  „ , 

1 ei’h  6rst  makes  acquaintance  with  Cicely  by  climbing  over  the  high  wall  that 
divide  their  gardens.  Cicely  is  only  eight,  but  she  never  forgets  her  adventurous 
friend,  who,  as  the  “Ironmonger’s  son,”  is  a forbidden  associate  for  her,  but 

Leieh,’ retummg  to  school,  quickly  forgets  her.  „ , 

WTien  he  is  twenty-two,  and  home  on  vacation  from  Cambridge,  Leigh  meets 
Violet  and  immediately  falls  in  love  with  her  brilliant  beauty.  He  begs  her 
to  wait  for  him  till  he  is  in  a position  to  marry  her,  but  Violet  only  laughs  at  him 
as  a mere  boy.  When  Cicely  is  eighteen,  Canon  Delacombe  meets  Violet  m a 
train  and  is  very  much  attracted  by  her.  Cicely  returns  from  a visit,  to  be  told 
that  her  father  and  Violet  are  engaged  and  that,  after  the  marriage,  Cicely  will 
make  her  home  with  her  mother’s  cousins,  the  Martindales,  who  arc  the  trustees 
of  her  mother’s  fortune. 


ClL'iPTER  X. 

The  deed  was  done.  The  Rev.  Canon  Delacombe  was 
joined  in  holy  matrimony  to  Violet  Sturcross,  and  the  good 
people  of  Dulminster  had  to  make  up  their  minds  how  to 
treat  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Violet  made  a lovely 
bride.  Cicelv,  in  her  pale  blue  muslin  dress  with  her  shady 
hat  and  her  face  pale  and  set,  was  negligible  beside  her. 

There  had  been  invitations  issued  to  the  wedding,  but 
Violet’s  friends  trooped  into  Dulminster  by  the  score.  Stur- 
cross, supremely  uncomfortable,  gave  his  daughter  away. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  ceremony  was  a penance  to 
him,  but  Violet  enjoyed  every  moment  of  it— she  was  quite 
at  her  ease,  conscious  too  of  looking  her  best. 

As  the  wedding  was.  to  take  place  so  far  from  Dulford, 
Violet  was  to  change  at  No.  17  and  then  drive  off  to  the 
station  for  the  three  o’clock  train.  There  was  some  sort  of 
meal  to  be  got  through  first.  Cicely  found  herself  trying  to 
talk  to  Sturcross,  and  liking  him.  He  might  be  coarse  and 
plain,  but  he  was  genuine. 

She  was  going  to  stay  in  Dulminster  a fortnight  longer 
and  tlien  going  North.  Her  mother’s  cousin,  Martha 
Martindale,  had  written  very  kindly  to  her.  Martha  kept 
house  for  her  brother  Peter.  They-  lived  about  twenty  miles 
from  a big  manufacturing  town,  but  their  house  was 
surrounded  by  moors.  There  were,  as  Peter  had  said, 
hunting  and  fishing  arid  country  neighbours.  Martha 
explained  to  Cicely  that  the  house  which  would  be  hers  when 
she  was  twenty-one  was  let  and  that  she  must  be  contented 
with  a smaller  one— the  one  that  had  been  Peter’s  patrimony 
as  a younger  brother’s  son.  She  and  Peter  were  of  the  same 
generation  as  Cicely’s  mother.  From  her  letter  it  seemed 
that  Martha  Martindale  was  old-fashioned,  somewhat  prim, 
but  possessed  of  a kind  heart.  She  hinted  that  they  would 
trv  to  give  Cicely  opportunities  to  meet  some  men. 

"You  ought  to  make  a good  marriage,’’  she  wrote, 
"particularly  if  you  take  after  your  father  in  appearance.” 


Cicely  felt  that  she  could  not  tell  her  cousin  that  she  did. 
When  she  was  left  alone,  and  the  Canon  and  his  wife  had 
driven  away  to  the  station,  she  scarcely  felt  any  relief.  On 
the  contrary  she  felt  as  if  there  had  been  a death  in  the  house. 
The  drawing-room,  transmogrified  past  recognising,  appalled 
her  by  its  vulgarity.  The  spirit  of  her  own  mother  had  been 
exorcised.  There  was  nothing  to  remind  her  of  the  gentle- 
woman who  had  reigned  there  for  so  short  a time. 

W’hen  the  Bishop’s  wife  came  to  see  Cicely  after  the 
catastrophe,  every  bugle  in  her  bonnet  was  quivering  with 
indignation.  She  kissed  Cicely  in  a manner  the  girl  disliked 
— the  damp  kiss  of  e.xcessive  sympathy. 

"I  could  not  have  believed  it  of  Canon  Delacombe,”  she, 
said  in  a shocked  tone. 

"Why  not?”  cried  Cicely. 

Her  visitor’s  manner  roused  her  spirit.  There  was  no 
cause  to  blame  her  father.  After  all,  a man  may  marry 
whom  he  will. 

"Such  a marriage!” 

"She  is  very  beautiful,”  said  Cicely,  "and  I think  she  is 
very  fond  of  him.  I dare  say  she  will  make  him  far  happier 
ihan  I could  have  done.” 

"But  so  common  I I am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
look  down  upon  others  but  there  is  such  a thing  as  class 
prejudice#” 


Cicely  knew  it  only  too  well. 

"I  hope  my  father  will  be  happy,”  said  Cicely,  ignoring 
the  last  words.  "That  is  all  I can  say.” 

"You  show  a truly  Christian  spirit,”  said  her  visitor,  and 
the  news  went  forth  that  Cicely  Delacombe  was  behaving 
beautifully,  but  that  she  felt  it  all  dreadfully. 

She  did  feel  the  wrench  when  it  came  to  saying  "Good- 
bye” to  the  house  and  the  old  servants.  She  had  kept  the 
housemaid,  Jane,  as  her  personal  maid.  She  must  have 
some  one  belonging  to  the  old  life.  Her  father  was  never  a 
good  correspondent,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  Violet 
should  write  to  her,  but  jane's  home  was  in  Dulminster, 
and  through  her  Cicely  would  hear  Dulminster  news.  It 
was  with  a heavy  heart  that  she  travelled  to  London,  where 
she  had  to  stay  for  the  night.  She  had  never  been  to  London 
before,  and  when  she  and  Jane  stood  on  the  platform  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  more  con- 
fused or  embarrassed  by  the  jostling  crowd. 

"I  suppose  we  must  get  a porter,  miss,”  said  Jane,  and 
Cicely  acquiesced. 

She  stood  there  watching  Jane’s  efforts  to  get  some  one 
to  notice  her  and  wondering  whether  she  could  not  do  better 
herself,  when  some  one  knocked  her  shoulder  violenlly,  and, 
as  she  turned  round,  she  was  nearly  tripped  up  by  a porter 
wheeling  a huge  stack  of  luggage. 

She  recovered  her  balance  with  difficulty;  and  she  saw  a 
young  man  speaking  angrily  to  the  porter,  telling  him  to  be 
more  careful.  Then  he  raised  his  hat  and  came  fqfward. 

"Can  I do  anything  for  you?”  he  asked. 

He  was  a tall  young  man,  very  good-looking,  with 
aristocratic  features  and  blue  eyes  and  dark  hair.  She 
recognised  him  at  once,  but  he  had  not  recognised  her.  It 
was  now  some  time  since  he  had  seen  her — almost  a year 
since  he  had  been  to  Dulminster. 

"If  3'ou  would  be  so  kind,”  said  Cicely,  blushing  furiously. 
The  blush  gave  her  the  colour  she  lacked  and  made  her  look 
beautiful  for  the  moment.  "My  maid  and  I are  strangers 
in  London,  nnd  we  don't  know  what  to  do — and  the  people 
are  so  rude ! ” 

"Did  that  man  hurt  you?”  he  asked  angrily. 

"Yes,  I think  he  must  have  bruised  my  shoulder.” 

“Will  you  come  and  find  your  maid,  and  I will  then  Ictok 
after  your  luggage?  Put  your  arm  through  mine — there  is 
such  a cuowd  ! ” 

She  blushed  as  she  did  so — just  because  it  was  the  prince 
of  her  early  dreams,  although  he  had  not  recognised  his 
princess. 

Jane  knew  him  also,  although  she  did  not  lot  him  see  that 
she  did.  The  luggage  was  procured,  a taxi  was  found,  and 
the  address  of  an  hotel  was  given.  Cicely  thanked  Leigh 
Bligh  very  prettily  and  he  was  struck  by  her  charm.  There 
was  something  delicate,  something  refined  about  her,  that 
appealed  to  him. 

Leigh  had  developed  immensely  during  the  last  year. 
Violet  Sturcross’s  behaviour  to  him  had  made  a deep 
impression.  He  had  thought  himself  broken-hearted  and 
had  been  almost  ashamed  to  find  himself  enjoying  his  stay 
in  Norway.  Everything  was  new  and  fresh  and  attractive, 
but  he  eschewed  the  company  of  ladies.  He  had  done  with 
the  sex,  he  declared  to  his  father. 

On  his  return  he  joined  a reading  party  and  read  furiously, 
with  the  result  that  he  did  very  well  at  Cambridge  and  was 
able  to  secure  a berth  with  a well-known  firm  of  engineers. 
He  was  going  down  to  Dulminster  preparatory  to  taking  a 
long  holiday  with  his  father  before  actually  starting  on  his 
new  work. 

"1  have  seen  some  one  like  that  girl  before,”  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  turned  to  get  his  own  belongings.  “That 
hulking  brute — I am  afraid  he  did  hurt  her  1 She  reminds 
me  somehow  of  Dulminster.  I'  know  whom  she  reminds  me 
of — that  daughter  of  Canon  Delacombe!” 

James  Bligh  had  not  told  his  son  of  Violet  Sturcross’s 
marriage.  Indeed  the  girl’s  name  had  not  been  mentioned 
between  them  since  the  day  Leigh  had  gone  into  his  father’s 
counting-house  and  had  asked  him  how  soon  he  would  be 
ready  to  go  to  Norway.  James  Bligh  had  watched  his  son 
all  the  time  when  they  were  away  together,  and  he  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hurt  that  Violet  had  inflicted 
w’as  not  a deep  one.  It  seemed  that  he  suffered  almost  as 
much  at  having  been  considered  ridiculous  as  at  losing  the 
woman  he  had  loved  with  such  a sudden  and  youthful 
passion.  It  was  his  vanity  that  had  been  hurt — not  his 
heart. 

At  the  same  time  the  wound  had  been  deep  enough  to 
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' keep  him  from  comin.s;  to  Dulminstcr.  Bii^h  rightly  con- 
; jectured  that  he  stayed  away  through  fear  of  coming  across 
! Violet.  So  Bligh  journeyed  to  different  parts  of  England  to 
i catch  a glimpse  of  his  son  and  never  proposed  his  coming 
i down  to  the  little  cathedral  city.  It  was  Leigh  himself  who 
made  the  proposal,  and  Bligh  hailed  it  with  joy.  If  Leigh 
could  j)ropose  such  a thing,  it  meant  that  he  was  entirely 
i cured  of  his  folly. 

' Then  came  Violet’s  engagement  to  Canon  Uclacombe.  It 
I had  been  announced  in  the  “Dulminster  Herald,’’  but  Bligh 
r did  not  think  it  likely  that  it  would  be  copied  into  the 
London  pajrers.  It  took  a great  deal  of  careful  thought 
before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  ignore  the  subject  altogether. 

I At  the  same  time,  the  risk  of  Leigh’s  meeting  Violet  would 
I be  greater  than  ever  now  that  she  had  taken  up  her  abode  at 
No.  17.  It  was  a strange  freak  of  fortune  that  had  finally 
SI  settled  the  young  woman  ne.\t  door  to  where  she  might  have 
^ lived  if  she  had  become  Leigh’s,  wife. 

[ If  the  Canon  and  his  wife  had  not  been  away  on  their 
honevTnoon,  Bligh  would  not  have  let  his  son  come  home. 

' He  went  to  meet  Leigh  at  tlie  station  as  be  always  did. 

I It  was  good  to  see  the  two  men’s  hand-clasp. 

“You  are  looking  well,  my  boy!” 

“I  ought  not  to — I have  been  working  very  hard.  But  it 
is'  all  satisfactory,  is  it  not,  father?  1 feel  1 have  a career 
before  me.” 

“It  is  eminently  satisfactory,”  said  Bligh. 

They  were  turning  into  the  Green  before  a word  .ibout 
anv  one  else  waa  spoken;  then  Leigh  .said  suddenly-  - 

“Do  YOU  know,  I saw  a girl  at  the  station  to-day  who 
reminded  me  of  that  daughter  of  Canon  Delacombe?  You 
remember  the  little  girl  I played  with?  If  she  is  grown  up 
now,  I am  nearly  sure  it  was  she.  Poor  girl,  she  looked  so 
dazed  too!  What  is  her  father  about  to  let  her  go  \sandcr- 
ing  about  town  with  an  inefficient  maid  ? You  never  saw 
two  such  lost  country  cousins!” 

“Her  father  is  on  his  honeymoon,”  said  James  Bligh 
grimlv.  “Hence  the  probable  appearance  of  the  poor  girl 
at  a London  station.” 

“What?  Old  Delacombe  married ? I thought  he  was  to 
lose  his  fortune  if  he  did  marry  again?  There  must  be  some 
very  potent  attraction — or  perhaps  he  has  miarried  money 
again?  These  handsome  dignitaries  of  the  church  have  the 
knack  of  doing  that.” 

“He  has  married  Violet  Sturcross.” 

“What?” 

fortnight  ago.  Dulminster  has  simply  been  seething 
with  excitement.” 

“Violet  Sturcross!”  Suddenly  Leigh  leaned  back  in  the 
airriage  and  burst  out  laughing.  “Well,”  he  said  at  length, 
“the  young  woman  had  social  ambitions!” 

That  burst  of  laughter  relieved  James  Bligh.  It  had  come 
to  this  then— that  Leigh  could  laugh  at  what  had  nearly 
broken  his  heart  a year  ago.  And  he  himself  had  been 
frightened  to  mention  the  girl’s  name,  lest  it  should  stir  up 
sorrow  tnat  was  sleeping!  In  his  heart  of  hearts,  Bligh 
would  rather  have  had  his  son  feel  a little  pain. 

He  remained  silent  until  the  carriage  stopped  at  No.  18 
and  they  were  in  the  comfortable  and  beautiful  old  house ; 
then,  as  he  was  going  upstairs  to  change  for  dinner,  Leigh 
suddenly  said — 

“\\'hv  did  you  not  write  and  tell  me  about  it,  father?” 
“The  engagement  was  in  the  papers,”  said  James  Bligh. 
“I  did  not  know  you  had  not  seen  it.” 

“No,  I don’t  bother  about  that  sort  of  thing.  I can’t 
believe  it.  Violet  Sturcross  and  Canon  Delacombe — how  did 
a monstrous  thing  like  that  come  about?” 

“Monstrous  ?’’ 

“Well,  they  are  not  exactly  an  ideal  couple,  are  they?  He 
must  be  old  enough  to  bo  her  father;  and  of  all  the  men  I’ve 
come  across  he  seemed  the  least  unlikely  to  marry  out  of  his 
sbition.” 

“She  is  a very  beautiful  young  woman.  The  Canon  is 
doting.  They  say-he  met  her  first  in  a railway  carriage. 
Then  we  used  to  see  him  riding  off  regularly  to  Dulford. 
It  did  not  take  the  good  people  here  long  to  nose  out  every- 
thing concerning  the  two.  A pretty  bit  of  talk  there  has 
been.  The  Bishop’s  wife  is  one  of  the  worst — she  is  rampant 
indignation  personified.  You  should  have  seen  the  crowd  at 
the  w'edding.  The  farmers  for  miles  round  trooped  in.  The 
ilite  hid  themselves  in  parts  of  the  cathedral  where  they 
could  see  and  not  be  seen.  Councils  of  war  are  being  held 
daily  as  to  what  tactics  to  pursue.  Dulminster  has  not  had 
such  excitement  for  many  a day.” 


He  spoke  wiih  a iiitle  malicious  glee,  natural  to  a refined 
and  cultivated  man  who  had  been  treated  as  a social  pariah 
ever  since  he  had  entered  the  place.  Leigh  detected  the  note 
and  wondered  at  it.  He  had  never  heard  his  father  speak 
like  this  before. 

“Father,  whv  don’t  }ou  sell  the  shop  and  leave  Dul- 
minster?” he  asked  him  impulsively.  “You’ve  settled  me  in 
life.  Come  up  to  London  to  live.” 

“I’ve  thought  about  it,  but  I don’t  think  it  would  be  any 
advantage  to  me.  The  shop,  you  see,  provides  me  with  an 
occupation.  I should  be  as  lonely  in  London  as  I am  here, 
and  I’m  fond  of  this  beautiful  house,  Leigh,  and  my  garden 
and  my  view  of  the  cathedral.  I shall  keep  on  here  for  a 
few  years  longer  at  any  rate.  You  see,  you  may  be  sent  to 
the  uttermost  end  of  the  earth  quite  soon  ; then  what  better 
off  shall  1 be  in  London?  And  you  know  I have  never 
descended  so  low  as  to  feel  any  degradation  in  keeping  a 
shop.” 

“I’m  a bit  of  a snob  about  it  though,’’  confessed  Leigh. 

Bligh  smiled. 

“You  are  young,”  he  said.  “You’ll  get  over  all  that. 
It’s  illogical,  you  know.  Commerce  is  supposed  to  be  the 
mainstay  of  England,  yet  the  greater  part  of  England  is 
ashamed  to  be  considered  to  have  anything  to  do  tvith'  it. 
Well,  I won’t  join  the  majority.” 

He  stuck  his  chin  out  and  Leigh  told  himself  that  he  had 
been  very  fortunate  in  his  parent — if  he  were  ten  times  an 
ironmonger. 

“I  don’t  wonder  my  mother  married  you,”  he  said. 

“Don’t  you?”  Bligh  smiled  one  of  his  rare  smiles.  “But 
it  was  a great  lea(r  for  her  to  make — a great  wall  for  her  to 
scale.  .She  alw  ays  used  to  say  nothing  mattered,  because  she 
landed  in  my  arms.” 

Leigh  looked  at  him  enviously. 

“You’Ve  got  something  to  look  back  upon,  father,”  he 
said. 

CllAPIKR  XI. 

Cicely  fell  in  love  with  Ihe  moors  at  her  first  sight  of  them.. 
They  were  just  beginning  to  turn  purple  and  the  free,  wide 
open  spaces  with  the  keen  air  of  the  North  blowing  over 
them  and  the  tang  of  the  sea  which  was  not  very  many  miles 
away,  got  into  her  blood  and  whipped  the  colour  into  her 
cheeks  as  she  was  being  driven  along  in  Peter’s  car. 

Peter  Martindale  had  come  himself  to  meet  his  young 
cousin.  He  had  some  business  in  Cutfield.  The  twelfth  of 
August  was  approaching  and  it  was  necessary  to  see  that  the 
guns  w'ere  in  good  order.  It  was  the  time  of  the  year  that  he 
looked  forward  to  with  the  glee  of  a schoolboy. 

Originally- — at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
the  Martindales  had  been  wool  staplers — but  they  had 
severed  their  connection  wdth  trade  after  sixty  years  of 
tremendous  success.  They  had  married  AV'eU  into  county 
families,  and  now  no  one  remembered  their  origin.  Un- 
fortunately how'ever  the  family  was  dwindling.  There  was 
only  one  cousin  who  actually  bore  the  nam.e  of  Martindale 
besides  Peter  and  Martha— old  bachelor  and  old  maid.  Their 
cousin  had  married  Canon  Delacombe,  and  Cicely  was 
heiress  to  all  the  estates  belonging  to  the  elder  branch. 

Canon  Delacombe  had  been  right  when  he  surmised  that 
Peter  and  Martha  Delacombe  had  known  the  conditions  in 
their  cousin’s  will.  She  had,  as  he  suspected,  consulted  them 
before  giving  them  the  conditional  care  of  her  daughter. 
But  he  wronged  them  when  he  thought  they  want^  the 
Martindale  money.  They  had  enough  for  their  own  needs, 
and  they  had  no  ambitions.  There  w'as  no  scope  for  ambi- 
tion. They  were  Martindales  and  enjoved  all  the  considera- 
tion they  needed.  But  they  did  intend  to  do  their  duty  by 
their  cousin  Jane’s  only  daughter. 

Peter  was  of  middle  height  with  blue  eyes  and  gray  hair 
and  a weather-beaten  face.  He  was  well  dressed  in  suitable 
tweeds — he  never  looked  as  well  in  anything  ekse.  He  saw 
that  Cicely  was  inclined  to  be  shy,  and  he  tried  to  put  her 
at  her  ease  by  pointing  out  various  parts  of  the.  moors  where 
they  hunted  and  by  giving  her  descriptions  of  various  goo<l 
runs.  He  found  out  that  Cicely  was  a keen  rider,  but  had 
never  hu’itcd. 

“There  were  no  good  packs  near  Dulminster,”  she  said. 

“You  don’t  know  what  life  is  then,”  he  told  her. 

“No,”  said  Cicely.  “I  suppose  I don’t!” 

She  liked  him.  He  was  kind,  she  saw  at  a glance.  She 
was  more  animated  than  usual  and  looked  her  best  when 
she  stepped  into  cousin  Martha’s  drawing-room  about  an 
hour  later. 

_ Martha  cama  forward  and  shook  hands  heartily— they  did 
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not  indulge  in  kissing,  the  Mai'tindalcs.  She  look>-d  at 
L'icelv  criticallv. 

“You  are  neither  like  the  Martmdales  nor  the  Dcla- 
combes,"  she  said.  “Your  mother's  eyes  were  gray,  but  her 
hair  was  dark  brown.  ^ ou  aic  tallei  than  she  was.  I 
supnose  vou  have  tour  father's  figure.’  _ i 

“J  am  not  supposed  to  be  like  him  at  all,  lephed  Ciecl). 
“He  is  verv  handsome,  you  know. 

Martha  was  curious  about  the  s.econd  marriage. 

“Is  your  father  marrying  any  one  you  know  well.-'”  she 

asked.  , , . . 

“No,"  said  Cicclv.  "I  had  never  seen  her  before  the 
engagement.  She  is  a farmer’si  daughter  who  lived  about 
eigdirmiles  from  us.  She  is  young  and  beautiful.” 

farmer's  daughter!  Do  you  mean  he  is  marrying  out 
of  his  class?’’ 

“Yes,’’  said  Cicelv.  She  smiled  a little  at  the  remembrance 
of  one  or  two  of  the  indignant  ladies  of  Dulminstei.  Thei  e 
was  a great  deal  of  talk  about  it.  I ant  glad  to  be  out  of  it. 

“1  siiould  think  so  indeed!”  cried  Martha. 

‘‘But  J love  Dulminstcr,  and  it  hurt  me  to  leave  the 
house,”  said  Cicely  quickly,  ‘‘and  my  friends  all  live  in  the 
South.” 

“Poor  child!”  Martha  nodded  as  if  she  understooid.  Vou 
feel  alone— stranded.  Well,  you  must  begin  by  remembering 
this  is  reallv  home.  You  belong  here  as'  much  as  to  the 
South,  my  dear.  I wish  your  father  had  let  you  come  to 
stay  wdth'us.  He  never  wmuld,  you  known  Hewas  always 
so  angry  about  your  mother’s  will.  He  seemed  to  visit  it  on 
us,  but  of  course  we  had  notlring  to  do  with  it.  When  Jane 
w rote  to  ask  us  if  we  would  take  care  of  her  little  girl  when 
she  was  gone  if  the  Canon  I'emarried,  we  could  do  nothing 
else  but  sav  w’e  should  be  delighted — and  w^e  are!” 

There  was  nothing  of  the  traditional  coldness  of  the  North 
in  her  speech.  She  was  an  unpretending  homely  little 
woman  to  look  at,  but  she  was'  essentially  a home-maker. 
Cicely  felt  that  here  was  some  one  who>  would  care  for  her. 
Her  very  affectionate  heart  went  out  to  her.  Indeed  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  feel  anything  but  pleasure  at  the 
care  which  was  everywhere  shown  that  she  should  be  happy. 
The  house  which  Martha  Martindale  called  small  was  only 
relatively  so  to  her  owm  house,  which  was  very  large. 
Martindale  Moors  was  large  enough  to  allow  of-  Cicely’s 
having  a suite  of  rooms  put  at  her  disposal,  and  very  soon 
she  found  that  there  was  far  more  visiting  and  gaiety  in  this 
house  in  the  country  than  there  had  been  in  Dulminster. 

People  dropped  in  at  all  hours,  riding,  or  motoring,  or  even 
cvcling — the  kind  of  people  who  wore  tweeds  and  good  solid 
leather  boots,  who  tramped  about  all  day  in  rough  clothes 
and  appeared  in  purple  and  fine  linen  in  the  evenings.  Quiet 
dinners  were  much  in  vogue.  Cicely  opened  her  eyes  wide 
■\\  hen  cousin  Martha  told  her  that  they  would  be  gay  after 
the  Twelfth,  that  people  came  to  stay  with  them,  and  that 
until  after  Christmas  there  would  be  always  something 
going  on. 

“Rut  you  are  gay  now,”  said  Cicely. 

Martha  laughed.  She  saw  that  the  girl  was  waking  up. 
She  was  intensely  sentimental.  She  wanted  to  know 
whether  Cicely  had  ever  had  a love  affair.  Cicely  blushed  as 
,=he  told  her  cousin  “No.”  It  was  quite  true,  but  Cicely  was 
conscious  that  she  had  had  a love-affair  when  she  was  eight 
\\'ith  a prince  in  an  enchanted  garden.  Also  she  was 
conscious  that  she  had  quite  lately  seen  the  prince  again. 
The  unfortunate  part  of  the  affair  was  that  the  prince  now 
was  only  the  ironmonger’s  son.  The  Canon’s  marriage  had 
made  the  boundary  wall  between  classes  much  plainer  to 
Cicely. 

“You’ve  never  seen  anybody,”  said  Martha  prosaically. 
“Not  that  Peter  and  I want  you  to  marry — we  are  much  too 
pleased  to  have  you  with  us  ! ” 

“And  I am  pleased  to  be  here,”  said  the  girl. 

She  did  not  forget  Dulminster  and  her  dreams — they  were 
essentially  a part  of  il.  She  did  not  dream  as  much  here  in 
the  North.  For  one  thing  she  was  so  very  much  more 
occupied.  Peter  Martindale  taught  her  to  drive  the  little 
car,  and  she  was  soon  able  to  take  out  a licence  for  driving. 

“Could  I get  one  of  my  own?”  she  asked  shyly,  and  when 
Peter  said,  “Of  course  you  can,”  it  was  a great  pleasure  to 
the  three  of  them  to  buy  one,  which  was  a little  larger  than 
Peter’s. 

Then,  when  the  shooting  commenced,  she  went  out  to  meet 
the  party.  She  would  never  handle  a gun.  She  hated  the 
thought  of  the  birds  being  killed. 

“But  you  eat  them,”  said  Martha  practically. 


Cicely  laughed. 

“But  they  look  so  different  vxithout  their  feathers,”  she 
said. 

‘.‘So  that  what  you  don't  like  to  kill  is  their  feathers,”  was 
Martha's  comment. 

Later  on  in  the  year  Cicely  began  to  hunt,  and  as  she  rode 
extremely  well  it  was  pure  delight  to  her.  She  did  not  even 
have  qualms  about  the  fox.  She  thought  he  was  fair  game 
and  often  .enjoyed  it.  Cicely  did  not  pretend  to  have  any 
logic.. 

The  months  went  round  until  Cicely  liad  been  with  her 
cousins  for  a year  and  four  months  and  winter  was  iqion 
them  again.  A son  had  been  born  to  Canon  litclacombc,  and 
he  seemed  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  For  the  Canon, 
the  marriage  was  an  entire  success,  and  (Cicely  had  no 
opportunity  of  judging  how  happy  Violet  was.  She  imagined 
that  Dulminstcr  must  have  made  up  its  mind  to  tolerate  the 
new  Mrs.  D'elacombc. 

When  the  Canon  wrote  to  her — he  had  written  only  four 
times  in  the  year— at  Christmas,  at  Easter  and  to  thank  her 
for  remembering  hi.s  birthday  and  to  congi'atulate  her  on 
her.s — when  he  wrote  however  to  tell  her  of  the  birth  of  her 
half-brother,  there  was  a distinct  complaint  of  the  want  of 
money.  ,j 

“My  boy’s  position  will  be  very  different  from  yours,”  he  ' 
had  written.  “It  makes  one  wonder  very  much  whether 
women  are  always  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  disposition  of  , 
their  own  money.  iMy  poor  boy  will  have  nothing.” 


Cicely's  answer  contained  a cheque  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  which  she  begged  her  father  to  accept  for  the  '/■: 
boy . 

Violet — a wonderfully  beautiful  and  radiant  young  mother  ., 
—was  not  pleased.  She  liked  the  money,  but  not  the  fact 
that  a chit  of  nineteen,  not  twenty  yet,  should  be  able  to  give  ; 
so  much.  She  frowned  as  she  handed  the  letter  back  to  her 
husband. 

“There  is  no  talk  of  her  marrying  yet,  I suppose?”  she  >! 
’said. 

“No — I’ve  not  heard  a word.  I suppose  they  would  have  j: 
the  decency  to  tell  me  about  it,”  he  .said.  j 

“They  may.  Anyhow,  Horace,  you  could  refuse  to  give  ,0 


your  consent.”  ' 

“That  would  not  avail  much  and  would  certainly  turn  her 
against  us — she  will  be  of  age  so  soon.  I had  better  write 
and  acknowledge  the  cheque.” 

“You  can  tell  her  that  Horace  is  the  most  beautiful  boy  in  M 
the  world — he  really  is,”  said  Violet.  She  was  very  proud  i 
of  the  boy,  and  at  the  same  time  she  felt  a stronger  dislike 
for  Cicely  than  ever.  | 

Cicely  was  disappointed  in  her  father’s  letter.  The  breach 
seemed  to  be  widening  between  them,  and  she  had  thought  | 
to  give  him  pleasure.  She  wanted  to  go  to  Dulminster  to 
see  the  boy,  but  it  was  clear  to  her  that  she  would  not  be 
welcome. 

It  was  a severe  winter,  and  the  moors  were  covered  with 
snow.  There  was  no  hunting  possible.  Cicely  loved  the 
look  of  it  all,  but  missed  the  exercise.  Then  came  a sudden 
thaw  and  continuous  rain.  Peter  Martindale  became  alarmed 
for  one  of  the  bridges  that  connected  the  village  of  Sturdale 
with  the  Martindale  estate.  This  same  bridge  had  been  j 
suspect  before.  Cicely  went  out  with  him  one  wild  winter’s 
afternoon  to  have  a look  at  it.  The  river  was  bringing 
down  huge  masses  of  ice  and  snow  and  it  was  a question 
whether  the  centre  piers,  which  "bore  most  of  the  weight, 
would  be  able  to  support  the  strain. 

They  left  watchers  and  motored  home  through  soft  slush. 
What  Cicely  liked  in  Peter  was  that  he  treated  her  as  an 
equal.  He  asked  her  advice  and  when  he  thought  it  good 
he  took  it.  To-day  he  asked  it  again.  The  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  was  her  property. 

“The  thing  is  that  at  any  moment  the  middle  span  may  be 
carried  away,”  he  said.  “An  accident  might  happen  these 
dark  nights.  The  village  street  slants  straight  down  to  it. 

It  is  foolish  to  build  a village  on  such  a slope.” 

“But  picturesque,”  said  Cicely. 

“What  advantage  is  that  if  it  costs  men’s  or  Women’s 
lives?”  asked  Peter.  “I  think  I will  wire  to  London  for  an 
engineer  to  inspect  it.  I’ll  have  none  of  the  local  men — they 
might  scent  a job.”  * 

“Let  us  send  the  wire  on  our  way  home.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  firm  to  send  to,”  said  Peter,  “but  we 
will  choose  a firm  from  the  London  directory  with  a good  ^ 
address— they  will  be  sure  to  be  all  right.” 
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Fate  chooses  strange  method's  to  work  her  will.  Peter's 
fancy  was  taken  by  “Messrs.  Plowright  and  Sturge,” 
because  their  office  was  in  a street  he  knew.  He  wired-  to 
them  giving  details.  He  wanted  a young  and  active  man 
to  come  at  once,  and  he  waited  at  the  post-office  for  the 
I answer. 

F It  came  within  the  hour.  Messrs.  Plowright  and  Sturge 
F would  send  their  ablest  young  engineer.  He  was  on  his  way 
k to  the  station  now.  He  would  travel  by  night  and  be  ready 
for  the  job  early  the  next  morning.  Peter  w'as  pleased.  He 
liked  promptness;  he  thought  it  spelt  efficiency.  He  and 
Cicely  turned  to  go  home.  They  had  come  in  Cicely's  car  as 
it  was  larger  and  higher  from  the  road.  Cicelv  always  drove 
I lier  own  car,  but  it  was  a wild  night  and  the  wind  wms  dead 
I against  them. 

.Still,  she  kept  her  hands  on  the  steering-gear.  .She  was 
astonished  to  find  that  she  was  liking  it.  .She  had  never  been 
out  in  such  a night  in  her  life.  Dulminster,  lying  in  its 
liollow,  did  not  know  what  tliis  sweeping  wind  of  the  moors 
was.  Great  tlal-:es  of  snow  bcgiin  to  fall,  melting  as  they 
fell.  Peter  shouted  to  his  young  cousin. 

“Come  in  and  let  me  driv'e.” 

Cicely  shook  her  head. 

“1  am  all  right,’’  she  said. 

Usually  slie  hated  getting  wet.  But  she  felt  more  “alive’’ 
than  she  had  ever  done,  and  she  drove  the  car  up  to  the  front 
door  triumphantly.  .She  shook  the  snow  from  her  fur  toque. 
The  wind  had  given  her  a brilliant  colour.  She  had  no  idea 
how  pretty  she  was  looking. 

They  went  into  the  drawing-room  where  tea  was  waiting 
for  them.  Martha  Martindale,  bred  to  the  moors  and  the 
wild  Yorkshire  weather,  was  not  at  all  concerned.  She 
approved  what  thev  had  done. 

•TCs  not  worth  risking  anything,”  she  said.  Then  her 
shrewd  Yorkshire  mind  went  to  questions  of  finance.  ‘ W’ill 
the  estate  have  to  stand  the  racket?’’  she  asked. 

“'I'he  Countv  Council  will  meet  me.  I’ve  already  brought 
' up  the  question.  'W’e  all  feel  the  thing  to  be  unsafe.  W'e 
must  not  risk  lives  if  it  ruins  us.” 

“Oh,  it  won 't  do  that !”  said  Martha  easily.  “It  has  been 
a long  minority.  When  do  you  say  this  young  man  will  be 
here?” 

I “Train  comes  in  six  fortv-five.  It  will  not  be  light  then. 
He  will  probarttly  go  to  the  station  hotel  and  brerdrfast.  W’e 
had  better  go  and  see  him  early  to-morrow  morning.” 

“May  I come  too?”  asked  Cicely. 

“Why,  of  course!  It’s  your  job,”  said,  Peter. 

Cicely  went  to  her  room  to  ch.mge  for  dinner  in  wonder- 
fully good  spirits.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  her- 
self to  be  of  consequence.  She  thought  of  the  old  life  in 
Dulminster. 

“I  should  not  like  to  go  back  there-— not,”  she  amended, 
“unless  I were  very  unhappy.” 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  why  she  wanted  to  go  back  if  she 
were  unhappy,  but  she  felt  strongly  that  then  it  w'ould  be 
the  place  to  creep  into.  Why  the  thought  of  being  unhappy 
at  all  had  come  to  her  she  could  not  have  told.  For  she  had 
never  felt  so  actively  happy  before. 

Cicelv  was  ready  betimes  in  the  morning.  The  wild  niglit 
had  been  succeedei^by  a sullen  morning.  The  sky  was  dark 
with  coming  storms.  Peter  and  Martha  both  looked  serious. 

Cicely  had  wrapped  herself  in  her  fur  coat  and  had  firmly 
fixed  her  toque  on  her  head.  She  was  excited  by  the  idea  of 
what  lav  before  them.  She  took  the  steering-gear  in  her 
hands.  Peter  said  nothing,  but  sat  beside  her. 

The  railway  hotel  was  on  this  side  of  the  bridge  some  six 
miles  off.  The  roads  were  so  bad  that  it  took  half  an  h.our 
to  reach  it.  Peter  got  down  quickly  and  went  into  the  coffee- 
room.  young  man  was  eating  his  breakfast.  He  had 
almost  finished  wffien  Peter  came  in. 

“Are  you  the  engineer  from  Messrs.  Plowright?”  asked 
Peter  without  waste  of  words. 

“Yes.”  He  jumped  up  quickly.  “I’ve  finished  my  break- 
fast, sir.  I’ll  come  along  with  you.” 

“Good!”  said  Peter.  “We  will  send  for  your  luggage 
later.  You  had  better  put  up  at  our  place.” 

He  strode  along,  the  young  man  following  him.  Against 
the  gray  of  the  sky  Cicely’s  delicate  profile  was  silhouetted 
as  she  sat  in  the  car.  Her  hair  was  tucked  away  under  her 
fur  toque,  but  a little  of  the  ashy  golden  silky  mass  was 
playing  about  her  forehead.  Her  face  was  warm  with 
colour.  She  turned  towards  the  two  men. 

“Why,  the  girl  is  a beauty,”  thought  Leigh  Bligh,  “and 
it  is  Cicely  Delncombe.” 


“jump  in!”  cried  Peter.  “This  is  my  cousin.  Miss 
Dclacombe.  I don’t  know  your  name,  sir.” 

“It  is  Bligh — Leigh  Bligh,”  answered  Leigh. 

“Oh  !”  said  Peter. 

He  stared  at  him  rather  queerly,  and  it  was  long  before 
Leigh  knew  why. 

“Cicely,  let  her  go,”  said  Peter;  “but  don’t  forget  to  pull 
up  well  before  you  get  near  the  slope.  Fortunately  the 
wind  is  against  us.” 

“All  right,”  said  Cicely. 

She  was  feeling  just  a little  dazed.  For  in  the  tonneau 
next  to  her  cousin  Peter  sat  the  young  man  of  her  dreams, 
.^nd  they  had  met  as  strangers  I • 

(To  he  continued.) 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  HELBOROUGH  INHERITANCE. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

CoR.AUE,  Lady  Helborough. 

.Anne  Sutton,  who  becomes  her  companion. 

Altzon  I-'errars,  Anne's  friend,  who  becomes  secretary  to 

Monsieur  Falaire,  who  lives  at  “Wf'stview,”  near  Helborough  Hall. 

Pat,  Captain  Helborough,  Lord  Helboiough’s  cousin,  and  a great  favourite  at 
the  Hall. 

Aloysiu^  Hfi-bgrough,  another  cousin,  and  the  heir.  He  is  half-Spanish, 
and  as  much  disliked  at  the  Hall  as  Pat  is  liked. 

Mr.  Stephenson,  the  Helborough  family  solicitor,  in  whose  office  Anne  and 
Alizon  have  been  working. 

Martin  Stephenson,  his  son,  in  love  with  Alizon,  to  whom  he  becomes  engaged. 

Althea  Densmore,  Lord  Helborcmgh’s  cousin. 

Mr.  Blackaller,  M.  Falaire’s  chief  secretary. 

Minette.  his  niece.  She  is  a very  sprightly  and  amusing  inmate  of  “West- 
view.”  Aloysius  m’akes  love  to  her. 

Morton,  Lady  Helborough’s  maid. 

Coralie  is  now  the  loved  and  admired  wdfe  of  Lord  Helborough,  and  mistress 
of  the  Hall.  Twenty  years  before  she  had  mairied  a Captain  Huntley,  only  to 
find  out,  after  the  birth  of  a daughter,  that  the  ceremony  was  a bogus  one.  She 
had  gone  on  the  stage,  leaving  the  baby  with  a friend,  Emily  Marsden.  When 
Lord  Helborough  asked  her  to  rnarrv  him  she  concealed  from  him  the  facts  of  her 
tormer  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  Emily  Marsden.  in  her  great 
love  for  the  child,  persuaded  her  to  relinquish  all  rights  to  it.  She  then  dis- 
appeared with  the  child. 

When  Lady  Helborough  asks  her  solicitors  to  find  her  a companion  and  a sec- 
retary f'*r  M.  Falaire,  a wealthy  Frenchman,  who  had  recently  become  their 
neighbour,  he  sends  Anne  and  Alizon.  Lord  and  Lady  Helborough  get  very  fond 
of  Anne,  while  Pat  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  Anne  becomes  awaie 
that  M.  Falaire  has  some  hold  over  Lady  Helborough,  and  she  sees  that  Aloysius 
knows  it  too.  Later  she  overhears  a conversation  between  Falaire  and  Lady 
Helborough,  in  which  he  is  plainly  blackmailing  her.  She  decides  she  must  tell 
J.ady  Helborough  what  she  has  heard,  and  Coralie  confides  in  her,  telling  her  that 
Blackaller  is  the  unfrocked  priest  who  celebrated  the  bogus  marriage  between  herself 
and  Captain  Huntley.  ■■  ■ 

Chapter  XVII. 

“See  here,  Anne!” 

Lndv  Helt)orough  and  her  secretan.’  were  seated  together, 
both  engaged  in  opening  letters,  and  Anne  turned  quidilv 
at  the  souiiii  of  her  ladyship’s  voice.  Her  ladyship’s  face 
was  crimson ; she  bit  her  lip ; the  hands  that  held  the  letter 
were  shaking. 

“See  here,  see  here!”  She  was  almost  incoherent. 
“Another  demand  from  him!  1 will  not,  oh,  I will  not! 
I cannot  be  tortured  like  this!” 

Her  voice  rose  shrill  and  sharp;  she  seemed  almost  dis- 
traught, and  Anne  caught  her  in  her  arms  and  placed  her 
gentlv  in  a chair,  the  letter  fluttering  from  her  hands. 

“Read  it,”  Ladv  Helborough  whispered  faintly,  and  then 
after  a moment,  “You  see  what  he  says.  Oh,  bully  that 
he  is!  And  I will  not  meet  him — I won’t,  I won’t!  To 
arrange  a meeting-place  as  if  I were  a housemaid!” 

“Of  course  you  will  not,”  Anne  said  soothingly.  “Let 
me  see  what  he  says.” 

She  read  the  letter. 

“Dear  Lady  Helborough — I am  desolate  to  have  to  apply 
to  YOU  again,  after  your  so  great  complaisance  in  the  past, 
but,  alas,  I am  not  able  to  assist  myself  I It  is  but  a small 
sum  I ask  of  you,  fifty  pounds.  And  I prefer  that  it  is  not 
sent  bv  post.  If  you  of  your  kindness  will  meet  me  in  the 
lane  of  which  you  know,  at  three  o’clock  to-day,  I will 
receive  it  at  your  so  amiable  hands. 

“Always  your  devotedly,  “Maurice  Falaire.” 

“The  termination!  Insolent  animal  I ” Lady  Helborough 
gasped,  “.^nd,  oh,  Anne,  Anne,  I dare  not  refuse!” 

More  and  more  the  once  self-reliant  woman  was  begin- 
ning to  rely  on  her  gentle  secretary,  always  sure  of  a ready 
sympathy,  of  a loving  understanding. 

“The  money?  Have  you  so  much?”  Anne  inquired  a 
little  timidly. 

“I  have  it,”  was  the  reply,  “but  I need  it.  I 
need  all  I have.  He  does  not  leave  me  enough  to  keep  up 
a decent  appearance.  Month  by  month  he  grows  more  ex- 
^tortionate,  more  insolent.  And,  Anne” — she  leaned  forward, 
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.cs  tiilating — “I  am  frightened.  Sometimes  I cannot 
.1  for  fear.  I am  afraid  of  what  I shall  say  in  my 
,vp.  .At  one  time  Peter  might  have  forgiven  me.  Do 
you  think  now  he  would  ever  forgive  me  for  putting  myself 
ill  the  power  of  a man  like  Falaire?” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands;  the  tears  trickled 
jthrough  her  fingers.  Anne's  heart  sank.  How  was  it 
going  to  end?  It  was  all  so  dreadful.  The  daily  decep- 
tion, the  feeling  that  Lord  Helborough,  so  open  and  true, 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  ugly  thing  that  bulked  so 
large  in  his  wife’s  life — it  filled  Anne  with  a terrified  dismay. 
She  had  begged  and  implored  Lady  Helborough  to  tell  him 
all,  and  had  at  last  been  obliged  to  desist,  her  ladyship  only 
growing  more  sullenlv  determined  not  to  tell. 

Anne  tore  the  letter  into  fragments,  put  them  back  into 
the  envelope,  and  then  carefully  burnt  t'ntm  with  a match 
on  the  cold  hearth. 

“I  shall  be  going  for  a walk  after  lunch,”  she  said 
cheerfully,  ‘‘so  I will  see  Monsieur  Falaire  and  take  the 
money.  1 shall  sav  you  arc  not  well.  It  is  true  enough.” 
‘‘I  cannot  let  vou  go,”  Ladv  Helborough  teplied  firmly. 
‘‘It  is  not  a fit  errand  for  you.  Oh,  what  a shame  that  you 
should  have  been  dragged  into  this  infamous  business ! 
And  I do  not  know  what  I should  have  done  without  you  !” 
Anne  busied  herself  sorting  letters. 

‘‘You  see,”  she  said  steadily,  ‘‘it  will  not  hurt  me  to 
go.  It  does  not  touch  me  nearly  as  it  does  you.  I am  only 
an  ambassador,  as  it  were.” 

‘‘I  do  not  like  you  to  go,”  was  the  reply,  but  Lady  Hel- 
borough was  evidently  weakening.  ‘‘I  hate  him  so;  he 
fills  me  with  a creeping  repulsion.” 

‘‘He  will  not  affect  me,”  Anne  said,  ‘‘so  I will  go.  And 
now  shall  we’  get  on  with  our  other  letters,  and  forget 
horrid  things  for  a while?” 

She  turned  smiling  to  Ladv  Helborough,  and,  taking  up 
her  pen,  worked  steadily  until  luncheon-time  By  half-past 
two  she  was  ready,  and  Lady  Helborough’s  heart  sank 
when  she  came  into  her  room.  Anne  wore  white,  with  a 
big  hat,  and  she  looked  so  innocent,  so  girlish,  that  the 
elder  woman  hated  to  think  of  her  errand. 

‘‘I  don’t  like  your  going,”  she  said,  holding  an  envelope 
between  her  fingers. 

Anne  glanced  at  the  cloclc. 

‘‘Just  half-past  two,”'  .she  said.  ‘‘By  half-past  three,  or 
a lillle  later,  I shall  be  back,  and  it  will  be  all  over.” 

She  took  the  envelope  from  the  unresisting  fingers,  and 
with  a little  smile  of  farewell  m.ade  her  way  into  the 
grounds. 

The  ground  was  hard  and  dry,  the  air  beautifully  warm, 
anrl  Anne  found  a tree-stump  in  the  lane,  and,  being  a few 
minutes  early,  sat  down  to  wait.  Very  soon  she  saw  a 
fi.gure  in  immaculate  gray,  wearing  a Panama  hat,  making 
its  way  towards  her,  and  her  heart  began  to  race.  Monsieur 
I'alaire  raised  his  hat  with  elaborate  courtesy. 

‘‘Ah,  good  afternoon,  Mi.ss  Sutton!  What  charming 
weather!  We  might  be  in  m.v  beloved  France.” 

Anne  rose,  ignoring  the  outstretched  hand,  and  the 
Frenchman’s  eyes  became  watchful. 

‘‘I  have  come  from  Lady  Helborough,”  she  said  directly. 
‘‘She  commissioned  me  to  give  vou  this”— drawing  the 
envelope  out  of  her  bag. 

The  man  took  it,  his  eyes  narrowing. 

‘‘Her  ladyship,”  he  said  smoothly,  ‘‘she  has  not  come 
herself?  She  sends  a very  charming  representative.” 
‘‘Lady  Helborough  is  not  at  all  well,”  Anne  replied 
coldly.  ‘‘She  cannot  leave  her  room  to-day.” 

‘‘I  am  desolated,”  was  the  reply,  and  Anne’s  lip  curled 
with  a contempt  she  did  not  trouble  to  hide. 

‘‘I  will  wish  you  good  afternoon,”  she  said  briefly,  turn- 
ing on  her  heel. 

‘‘.A  moment,  Miss  Sutton  1” 

There  was  a distinct  command  in  the  words,  and  Anne, 
as  she  obeyed,  began  to  understand  Lady  Helboroimh’s 
acute  aversion  from  the  foreigner. 

“Well,  monsieur?”  she  inquired. 

“It  is  not  well,”  he  replied  slowlv.  “I  did  not  tell  vou 
to  come  here.  I tell  Lady  Helborough.” 

“You  go  too  far,  monsieur.”  Anne  forgot  discretion  in 
her  anger.  ‘‘You  cannot  tell  Lady  Helborough  what  she  is 
and  what  s’ne  is  not  to  do.” 

“AMu  are  in  her  confidence?”  he  inquired, 

‘ ‘ I .am — completely.  ’ ’ 

Tnen  ’ with  an  ugly  smile — “I  think  you  must  agree 
that  I can  make  my  own  stipulations.” 


-■V,  ue  lurnea  rea  as_  sne  preparea  to  do  battle. 

Do  you  know.  Monsieur  Falaire,”  she  asked  auif-(.  v, 

vhat  a wounded  animal  will  do  if  vou  drive  it  into  a 
corner,  be  it  ever  so  gentle  by  nature?'” 

I fear  I do  not,”  was  the  repiv,  a mocking  gleam  in 
the  man  s eyes. 

Then  I will  tell  you ! It  will  turn ! And  vou,  if  vou 
persist  m your  present  course,  will  force  Lady  Helboroiicrh 
to  turn.  .She  is  at  the  end  of  her  resources.  A little  mom 
just  a little  more,  and  she  will  risk  all  to  have  her  reveni?e 
on  you  ! ” ° 

It  was  a bow  draA\m  at  a venture,  but  it  evidentlv  hit  its 
mark.  Anne  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Frenchman 
waver,  and,  without  another  word,  she  turned  and  left  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  she  climbed  over  a stile,  and  sat 
for  a moment  to  recover  her  .self-possession,  hurrvinu  on  in 
a few  minutes  that  she  might  get  back  to  the  anxious 
woman  at  the  Hall. 

^ As  she  pa.ssed  the  spot  where  she  herself  had  overheard 
I'.'daire  talking  to  l.adv  Helborough,  she  started  and 
blanched.  Leaning  against  a tree,''  tall,  composed,  and 
smiling,  was  the  handsome  figure  of  Aloysius  Helborough. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

He  smiled  as  he  held  out  his  hand,  looking  with  bold 
admiration  into  Anne’s  startled  face. 

“You  are  surprised  to  see  me,  Mi,ss  .Sutton?  But  I wrote 
to  my  cousins  to  say  I w.as  coming.” 

“I  am  sure  they  have  had  no  letter,”  Anne  replied,  “or 
they  would  have  sent  to  meet  vou.  Have  vou  been  here 

■She  could  not  keep  the  anxiety  out  of  her  voice,  and 
Aloysius  s smile  widened. 

“Long  enough  to  light  my  cigarette,”  he  said  easily,  and 
Anne  breathed  more  freely. 

If  AMysius  had  heard-Las  she  had ! The  thought  almost 
-stopped^the  beating  of  her  heart.  She  knew  that  he  had 
no  good  feeling  towards  his  cousins,  particularly  Coralie, 
although  he  had  been  in  the  habit  lately  of  running  down 
for  a d.ay  or  two,  not  alw'‘ays  taking  the  trouble  to  write 
first.  Anne  felt  certain  that  he  had  not  written  this  time 
and  despised  him  for  the  glib  falsehood.  ’ 

“I  must  be  going,”  she  said.  “Shall  I sav  that  vou  will 
be  coming  on?” 

But  I will  come  on  now’’  with  vou.  And  there  is  no 
hurry.  You  are  always  in  a hurrv'when  I see  you.  Miss 
Sutton.  ' 

Like  Falaire,  he  wore  a Panama  hat,  but,  unlike  Falaire’s 
It  suited  him  to  perfection,  and  as  he  smiled  down  at  her 
she  felt  her  heart  give  a little  throb.  She  was  attracted, 
in  spite  of  her.self,  by  his  remarkable  beautv,  even  as  she 
w-as  repelled  by  the  instinctive  knowledge  that  his  character 
w’as  as  crooked  and  ugly  as  his  face  and  form  w’ere  splendid 
and  straight.  For  a while  thov  walked  in  silence,  but 
Aloysius  was  never  silent  for  long. 

“This  place  suits  you,  Miss  Sutton,”  he  said,  in  his 
musical  voice.  “You  w^ere  always  lovely,  but  since  I first 
saw  you,_  that  winter  afternoon,  you  have  expanded  like 
a flower  in  the  sunshine.” 

_ Anne  flushed  and  hurried  a little.  Aloysius  laid  a detain- 
ing hand  on  her  arm. 

^ You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  are  vou?”  he  asked,  lowerin'^ 
his  voice,  and  Anne  blushed  again.'  ■ 

“No,  of  course  not,  Mr.  Helborough.  But  I must  be 
getting  back  now.  Ladv  Helborough  mav  w’ant  me.” 

“Coralie  must  wait,”  he  replied  lazilv.  ' “I  want  to  talk 
to  you.  _ There  is  quite  a lot  I have  to 'say  to  vou.  I have 
been  going  to  say  it  several  times  lately,  but  vou  have 
eluded  me.  Why?” 

He  stopped  abruptly,  looking  down  into  Anne’s  face  and 
she  forced  herself  to  smile  lightly. 

I ha\e  not  avoided  \'ou,”  she  said,  salving  her  con- 
science by  the  thought  that  he  had  no  right  to  push  her  into 
a corner,  “but  Lady  Helborough’s  secretary  is  not  likelv 
to^come  very  much  into  contact  with  guests  in  the  house.” 

“You  could  see^  Patrick  Helborough  often  enough!”  he 
reminded  her,  and  Anne  turned  her  head  sharply  away. 

The  movement  annoyed  him — stirred  him  to'  a sudden 
anger. 

“.And  Patrick  is  a pauper  w’ho  w'ill  have  to  marrv  money 
to  keep  his  head  above  water.  Now  I” — he  threw 'back  h'S 
head  arrogantly,  and  Anne  bit  her  lip— “I  am  placed  above 
all  sordid  cares  that  laclc  of  money  brings.  Money,  as. some 
fool  observed,  is  dross  truly,  but  money  brings  all  that 
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makes  this  life  worth  living.  Whatever  I want  I have, 
Miss  Sutton.” 

‘‘Really,  Mr.  Helborough!”  Anne  was  getting  angry. 
‘‘That  is  very  bad  for  you.” 

‘‘It  is  good  for  me,”  he  corrected  quickly.  ‘‘I  have  what 
I want  till  I tire  of  it;  then  1 throw  it  aside,  but  I must 
have  it.  Ordinarily  I do  not  believe  in  marriage,  but  there 
may  be  exceptions,  and  I shall  marry,  d'here  is  a foolish 
provision  wdth  this  so  carefully-nursed  estate  that  the  owner 
cannot  sell  it.  Perhaps” — with  a low  laugh — ‘‘it  is  as  well, 
as  otherwise  I might  never  have  come  into  possession.  Had 
there  been  no  such  provision,  my  first  idea  would  have  been 
as  soon  as  cousin  Peter  had  passed,  to  sell  the  whole  place.” 

‘‘Oh,  no!”  Anne  protested  indignantlv. 

‘‘Ah,  1 thought  you  would  not  agree  With  me — yet,  but 
you  will  come  to  my  wav  of  thinking!  And,  had  I got 
rid  of  everything,  I should  have  left  Kngland  for  ever.  As 
it  is,  and  as  I cannot  even  let  it,  I shall  have  to  live  in  it, 
part  of  the  year  an\how.” 

“But,”  .'\nne  said  scornfiillv,  “it  mav  be  many  years 
before  you  need  trouble  about  that,  Mr.Tlelborough.” 

‘‘Nevertheless, ”jhe  replied  equably,  “it  will  come.  And 
I shall  marry  soon,  .anci  take  my  wife  abroad  with  me  to 
live  for  a while.  Afterwards  she  can  \egetate  in  this 

horrible  England,  and  I ” He  laughed,  and  blew"  out  a 

ring  of  smoke  which  floated  awav  on  the  still  air.  “1  can 
do  as  I have  alwa\s  done,  and  please  myself.  What  do 
you  think,  .'\nne?” 

Anne  drew  herself  u[>. 

“It  is  nothing  to  do  with  me,  Mr.  Helborough,”  she  said 
coldly,  “and  1 w'ould  rather  you  did  not  call  me  by  my 
Christian  name.”  . ' ' ■ 

He  laughed  again,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  . 
swaing  her  lightly  round,  till  he  was  looking  into  her  in- 
dignant face. 

“Do  von  know,”  he  sai<l,  his  eyes  glowing,  the  colour 
mounting  under  his  olive  skin,  “that  vou  are  the  loveliest 
thing  I liave  eve,r  seen?  \\'ith  your  black  hair,  like  the 
scented  night,  and  your  eyes  as  blue  as  stars,  and  your 
lips — ah,  your  lips,  Anne!” 

He  bent  clo.ser,  and  Anne  st.arted  back,  her  cheek's  aflame. 

“Vo\i  are  talking  nonsense,  Mr.  Helborough,”  she  said 
unevenly,  “and  1 would  rather  walk  back  bv  rnvself.” 

She  walked  on  hurriedly,  and  Alovsius,  taking  no  notice 
of  her  words,  swung  along  at  her  side. 

“.‘\h,  the  worthy  English  j)ru(lery- takes  alarm!”  he  said 
lightly.  “Don’t  you  understand,  Anne?  1 am  asking  you 
to  marry  me  ! ” 

He  might  have  been  King  .Ahasuerus  holding  out  his 
sceptre  to  Esther;  he  might  have  been  an  Eastern  monarch 
offering  a gift  to  a favourite  slave;  and  in  spite  of  the 
insult,  -Anne  was  smitten  with  a sudden  and  overwhelming 
di’sire  to  laugh.  She  laughed  gaily,  and  swept  the  amazed 
young  man  a mocking  curtsev. 

“I  thank  you.  King  Cophetua!”  she  said.  “But  the 
Beggar  Maid  prefcis  to  remain  a beggar — and  free!  Half 
a throne  may  be  too  dearlv  bought.” 

And  then  the  laughter  died  awav  on  her  lips;  a frightened 
look  came,  into  her  eyes  a.s  the  handsome  face  of  the 
•Spaniard  grew  black  as  night.  Alovsius  was  essentially  a 
Vain  man.  To  be  laughed  at  was  enough  to  rouse  all  the 
evil  in  hini.  He  caught  Anne’s  hands  in  his,  aushing 
them  till  she  cried  out  in  pain. 

“Vou  would  refuse  me!”  he  said,  furiouslv  incredulous. 

Anne  wrenched  her  hands  free  and  faced  him,  fear  driven 
out  in  righteous  anger. 

“How  dare  you!”  she  cried,  holding  out  her  hands, 
marked  "with  ugly  red  lines  where  he  had  bruised  them. 
“You  presume  on  your  position,  Mr.  Helborough.”  .She 
glanced  at  the  hurt  hands,  and  the  tears  of  mortification 
rose  to  her  eyes.  “A’ou  have  hurt  me,”  she  said,  and  the 
man’s  face  grew  cruel. 

“I  will  hurt  you  more  before  I have  done,  and  I w'ill 
break  you  and  l>end  you  to  my  will.” 

A passionate  retort  rose  to  Anne’s  lips,  but  was  left  un- 
said. As  she  caught  the  look  in  his  eyes  she  grew  suddenly 
still,  acutely  on  her  guard. 

“You  are  talking  like  a foolish  boy,  Mr.  Helborough,” 
she  said  in  a chilling  voice,  but  although  she  spoke,  boldly 
there  was  a sense  of  fear  at  her  heart,  and  she  waited,  pain- 
fully anxious  for  the  man’s  next  words,  words  she  was 
sure  would  expl.'dn  th"  menace  in  his  last  sentence. 

“You  .are  atl.iclii'd  to  I'oralie,  are  you  not,  Miss  Sutton?” 
he  aslced.  openlv  sneering. 


“Yes,”  wgs  the  reply. 

“And  she  trusts  you  fully?” 

Anne  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“I  hope  Lhave  proved  myself  trustworthy,”  she  replied, 
walking  on  steadily. 

“Trustworthy  enough  to  be  the  recipient  of  her  most 
guarded  secrets,  eh,  Anne?” 

“Scarcely  that,  Mr.  Helborough.” 

The  girl  felt  herself  blanch,  and  Aloysius  laughed. 
“Indiscreet,  vorv,  to  trust  any  one  with  the  story  of  past 
indiscretions ; and  particularly  indiscreet  to  talk  behind  a 
hedge!  What  do  you  think.  Miss  .Sutton?” 

So  he  had  heard  ! Anne’s  heart  sank. 

“A’ou  speak  in  riddles.” 

She  steadied  her  voice  with  an  effort,  trying  to  gain  a 
few  minutes,  rapidly  recalling  to  mind  the  short  conversa- 
tion she  had  had  with  Monsieur  Falaire,  and  she  turned 
sick  with  fear.  Enough  had  been  said,  if  Aloysius  had 
been  there  all  the  time,  to  give  him  a terrible  hold  over 
Lady  Helborough ; his  knowledge  could  be  used  as  a lever, 
should  he  be  inclined  to  emplov  it. 

“Not  a verv  difficult  riddle,  eh,  Anne?  I will  explain 
in  a few  words,  if  vou  are  not  quick  enough  to  see  for  your- 
self, and  yet  I would  have  swmrn  that  pretty  Anne  was 
clever  enough  to  read  any  ordinary  riddle.  .So  then, 
Coralie,  Lady  Helborough,  virtuous  wife,  immaculate 
matron,  like  CcEsar’s  wife  above  reproach,  is  burdened 
with  a past,  and  our  friend  Falaire  is  making  capital  out 
of  that  much-to-be-regretted  fact.” 

“Do  you  intend  to  do  the  same?”  Anne  asked. 

Alovsius  stood  still  to  look  at  her. 

“I  am  going  to  make  terms,”  he  said.  “When  I first 
decided  to  marry  you,  I naturally  did  not  dream  that  you 
could  be  so  incmdibly  foolish  as  to  make  any  demur.  You 
should  have  received  my  offer  in  a proper  spirit  of  humble 
thankfulness.” 

' He  waited,  glorying  in  the  wave  of  passionate  anger  that 
shook  the  girl  from  head  to  foot. 

“You  please  me;  you  are  perfectly  lovely.  Whichever 
way  you  turn  your  charming  head,  Anne,  vou  are  perfectly 
in  drawing.  And  I am  a worshipper  of  beautv,  and  verv 
critical.  .So  I still  intend  to  marry  vou.  Probablv  bv  the 
time  I am  tired  of  you,  you  will  be  ready  to  beg  for  a 
crumb,  but  that  remains  to  be  seen.  Now,  as  to  vour  very 
impolite  question — do  1 intejid  to  make  capital  out  of  what 
I know?  As  Falaire  dees,  no!  I have  no  need  of  money. 
At  present  I only  know  bald  facts,  but  Falaire  will  fill  in 
details.” 

Anne  clenched  her  hands,  making  a last  great  effort. 
“A’ou  are  making  mountains  out  of  molehills,”  she  said, 
forcing  the  words  through  stiff  lips,  “and  Monsieur  Falaire 
will  have  nothing  to  tell  you.” 

“F.alaire  will  tell  me  all  1 want  to  know',  Anne,  because 
I know  too  much  about  Falaire  himself.  And  when  I have 
my  tale  neatly  in  order,  and  ready  to  trip  lightly  off  the 
tongue,  then,  then,  Anne,  I shall  go  with  it  to  cousin 
Peter.” 

“You  would  not  be  so  base!”  Anne  gasped. 

“.‘\nd  cousin  Coralie  will  be  more  than  repaid  for  many 
a little  insult  she  has  thrust  on  me.” 

Anne  wrung  her  hands,  feeling  like  a hunted  thing. 

“But  1 wili  keep  it  all  to  myself,  Anne,  if ” 

“^’es?”  she  asked  eagerly. 

“If  you  marry  me.” 

' “No,”  she  said  wildly,  “no,  nol  I wall  not.  I do  not 

even  like  you,  and  I despise  you.” 

“Bah!  What  does  it  matter  what  you  think?  See  vou” 
— he  caught  her  hands,  and  she  drew  back  from  him,  staring 
i into  his  eyes — “I  am  going  to  France,  perhaps  to  Spain, 

I in  a few  days,  for  a month  or  tw'o.  I will  forget  this  con- 
\'ersation;  till  I return  I will  do  nothing.  Then  you  shall 
decide.  That  is  a fair  offer,  a sporting  offer,  as  your 
countrymen  would  say.  What  do  you  say?” 

But  Anne  w’ould  say  nothing.  She  was  too  spent,  and 
neither  spoke  another  word  until  they  reached  the  Flail. 

Then  Anne  broke  away  from;  the  hated  presence,  and 
hastened  up  to  Lady  Helborough,  holding  herself  in  a grip 
till  she  had  set  her  mind  at  rest  and  reassured  her.  Then 
she  crept  away  to  her  room,  dragging  herself  up  the  last 
night  of  stairs  like  a person  recovering  from  a long  illness, 
j trying  to  find  some  crumb  of  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
if  Lady  Helborough  had  gone  herself,  Aloysius  would  have 
' heard  just  the  same. 

I (To  Fe  continued.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

Lancer. — There  is  something  to  be  said  in 
behalf  of  the  contention  that  Frederick 
II.  (“The  Great”)  was  a brave  man,  and 
much  to  be  said  to  the  contrary  ; but  we 
think  that  nobody  can  assert  with  truth 
that  he  was  either  honest  or  humane.  At 
Zorndorf,  when  the  Russian  infantry 
threatened  to  overwhelm  his  own  shaken 
lines,  he  exposed  himself  in  rallying  his 
troops,  and  at  Kunersdorf,  where  he  had 
two  horses  shot  under  him,  he  seized  a 
standard  and  advanced  into  the  thick  of 
the  Austrian  infantry.  These  are  the 
only  known  proofs  of  his  courage.  At 
Mollwitz,  the  first  battle  in  the  Silesian 
Wan  and  the  first  one  he  fought,  he 
proved  such  a coward  that,  had  he  been 
a private  man  and  not  a King,  he  would 
probably  have  been  shot.  Before  the 
battle  was  half  over,  he  fled  from  the 
field  and  galloped  sixty  miles  before  he 
knew  that  his  men  were  victors.  At 
Lobositz,  the  first  battle  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  seeing  that  two  attacks  by 
his  cavalry  had  failed,  he  thought  the 
battle  lost  and  rode  away,  to  learn  a 
few  hours  later  that  his  army  had  kept, 
though  not  won,  the  field.  A prince  who 
goes  into  battle  with  eighteen  opium  pills 
suspended  from  his  neck  in  a gold  box, 
with  the  expressed  intention  of  commit- 
ting suicide  if  the  fortune  of  battle  goes 
against  him,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
heroic.  As  for  honesty,  he  knew  it  not. 
When  he  had  reduced  Saxony  to  ruin 
he  insisted  that  all  bank-notes  then  in 
Prussian  hands  should  be  paid  by  Saxon 
banks  at  face  value,' although  they  were 
a third  below  par,  and  connived  at  his 
subjects  getting  possession  of  S.a.xon  notes 
so  as  to  make  further,  and  secret,  ex- 
tortion from  a people  whose  only  fault 
was  that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ambitious  projects.  It  has  been  said  of 
our  Charles  the  Second  that  be  never  said 
,T  foolish  thing  and  never  did  a wise  one ; 
of  Frederick  the  Second  it  may  be  said 
that  he  never  thought  a kind  thing  and 
never  did  a merciful  one.  Many  proofs 
of  his  callous  inhumanity  might  be 
adduced.  Let  one  suffice.  He  gave  an 
order  to  his  army  surgeons  that  if  a 
maimed  soldier’s  life  could  only  be  saved 
by  amputation,  the  man  was  to  be 
allowed  to  die,  as  the  State  would  thus 
be  saved  the  expense  of  a pension.  Of 
such  callousness  of  heart  history  has  no 
other  record.  It  is  the  unique  claim  of 
.a  Prussian  kinp. 


W.  H.  B. — The  methods  you  advocate  for 
countering  the  revolutionary  spirit  which 
has  in  late  years  developed  in  this  as 
well  as  continental  countries  would 
magnify  the  evil  you  desire  to  quell.  It 
can  be  kept  under  control  only  by  educa- 
tive means ; attempts  to  suppress  it  by 
legislation  followed  by  dragonades  would 
be  like  trying  to  eradicate  weeds  l>y 
transplanting  them  from  a garden  to  ;i 
hothouse.  “The  cursed  citadel  of  capi- 
talism” and  such  like  slogans  are  the 
expression/  of  revolt  against  organised 
society  and  constituted  authority.  They 
are  uttered  by  men  and  women  who  feel 
that  life  is  irksome,  that  they  are  not 
getting  out  of  it  all  the  happiness  and 
joy  they  have  a right  to  claim.  This  is 
not,  as  you  appear  to  think,  a perversion 
of  mind  that  ordinary  people  must  utterly 
condemn,  for  the  feeling  of  unrest  that 
evokes  such  utterances  is  the  same  feel- 
ing which  gives  an  individual  an  incen- 
tive to  advance  in  his  career.  It  is  not 
the  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  things 
as  they  are  that  is  to  be  reprobated,  but 
the  means  of  alleviation  which  are  sought 
by  the  dissatisfied.  Panaceas  are 
usually  either  utopian  or  disruptive, 
either  silly  or  dangerous.  They  would 
be  neither  if  their  advocates  studied 
history  and  political  economy.  For  that 
reason  we  have  hope  in  educative 
measures,  but  none  in  those  that  are 
suppressive  or  coercive. 

Teacher.- — ^You  are  right  in  thinking  that 
one  of  the  world’s  most  pressing  needs 
is  a plain  revision  of  its  geography,  but 
that  revision  cannot  be  definitely  made  at 
once.  For  example,  nobody  knows  the 
boundaries  of  either  Russia,  or  Turkey, 
or  Poland,  or  Ukrainia.  Those 
boundaries  will  be  constantly  changing 
as  long  as  they  are  being  settled  by 
armies,  and  not  by  authoritative  consul- 
tations. The  difficulties  arise  where  there 
are  mixtures  of  population,  without  any 
one  distinct  race  being  in  a clear 
majority.  Germany  has  gone  back  to  the 
eighth  place  among  the  nations,  judged 
by  population.  Before  her  come  China, 
India,  Great  Britain  (apart  from  India 
and  the  independent  overseas  Dommions 
like  Australia  and  Canada),  the  United 
States,  Russia,  France,  and  Japan,  in 
that  order.  But  this  is  not  generally 
realised.  Nor  is  it  known  that  of  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty  million  people  of 
Russia,  as  she  was  constituted  before  the 
war,  at  least  eighty  millions  have  broken 
away  and  made  re-organisations,  form- 
ing at  least  nine  separate  States.  You 
will  have  to  wait  a little  longer  for  the 
map-makers  to  get  to  work  with  confi- 
dence. 

■Widow. — If  you  can  get  the  price  you 
mention  for  your  house,  the  best  thing 
you  can  do,  unquestionably,  is  to  sell  at 
once,  though  it  will  leave  you  homeless 
for  the  time  being.  The  inflated  prices 
are  going  down,  and  you  will  never 
again,  in  all  probability,  have  the  chance 
of  realising  as  much  as  the  offer  that 
has  been  made.  We  understand  that, 
living  by  yourself  in  the  hpfise  now,  you 
find  a difficulty  in  “making  ends  meet.” 
That  difficulty  would  cease  once  for  all. 
You  can  sell  the  house  for  an  amount 
that  can  be  invested  with  safety  and  will 
bring  you  in  enough  to  keep  you  com- 
fortably in  a London  boarding-house, 
leaving  your  present  income  free.  If,  in 
the  future,  you  wish  to  return  to  a house 
of  your  own,  you  will  be  able  in  a few 
years  to  rent  one  for  one-third  of  the 
annual  sum  you  will  be  receiving  as  in- 
terest on  the  money  for  which  you  sold 
your  house,  and  two-thirds  will  be  left 
to  augment  your  present-  income  and 
make  you  co.ufortable.  Sell  at  once  is 
our  advice 


R. 


. L.  B. — We  do  not  think  you  will  be 
able  to  get  free  education  for  your  small  , 
boy  apart  from  either  elementary  schools  - 
or  scholarships  into  secondary  schools,  > 
'J'here  are  special  scliools  for  tlie  children 
of  the  special  groups  of  people,  like  the 
protessions,  but  admission  almost  invar!-  ' 
ably  depends  on  misfortune,  such  as 
orphrmagi'.  We  don’t  think  you  will 
obtain  a free  place  if  the  boy’s  fatlier  is 
alive,  unless  it  is  gained  by  competition. 
If  you  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  a really 
■good  preparalori.  school,  the  best  way 
is  to  tall  in  with  the  arrangements  for 
ediK-ation  made  by  the  local  education 
authority,  that  is  first  the  public  elemen- 
tary school  and  then  the  public  secondary 
school.  We  have  little  sympathy  with 
the  attempts  made  to  avoid  contact  with 
llie  elementary  schools.  They  vary  in 
the  type  of  instruction  given,  and  of  the 
children  attending,  but  many  of  them  are 
quite  as  free  from  undesiralile  influences 
;is  any  kind  of  school,  and  are  now  in 
the  main  stream  of  educational  tenden- 
cies. A good  elementary  school  will  be 
constantly  passing  its  best  scholars  for- 
ward into  secondary  schools.  Its  teachers 
will  know  how  to  do  it.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  publicly-supported  second- 
ary schools  looked)  askance  at  the  supply 
of  scholars  coming  up  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  is  not  so  now.  They 
welcome  capacity,  because  they  know  it 
will  bring  credit  to  the  school  later. 
But  the  general  movement  forward  is  by 
scholarships  endowing  proved  capacity. 
It  is  as  if  the  Education  Authority  said 
to  you,  “We  wfill  pay  for  the  whole  of 
your  boy’s  education  up  to  a certain 
age  if  you  will  have  him  educated  in  our 
way.  Beyond  that  age  we  will  not  pay 
unless  he  proves  he  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  earlier  education  for  w’hich  we  have 
paid.”  That  is  fair.  And  if  you  reject 
tile  offer  you  cannot  expect  education 
free.  It  is  the  way  by  which  many  pass 
to  educational  distinction. 


'll 
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Other  Communications  Received  ; — L.  L. 


(Gibraltar  has  been  a British  possession 
since  1704  when  it  was  captured  by  Sir 
George  Rorke  ; it  was  ceded  to  us  by  fhe 
Treaty  of  Utrecht;  in  1779-1783  it  with- 
stood a siege  of  three  years  and  seven 
months  by  a force  of  Spanish  and 
.French).— A.  G.  (the  “peascod”  is  the  old 
English  name  for  the  laburnum ; the 
latter  name  for  it,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
has  now  completely  superseded  the  old 
designation). — T.  S.  P.  (“swine”  is  both 
the  singular  and  plural  form,^  following 
the  usage  in  the  cases  of  deer  and  sheep ; 
the  idea  that  it  is  the  plural  of  “sow” 
is  mistaken). — Fifty-two  Years’  Reader 


(your  letter  is  very  interesting  and  we 
are  very  pleased  to  have  your  criticisms 
and  suggestions  ; we  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  your  reading  for  many 
years).— M.  M.  (“skorodite”  is  a 
hydrous  arseniate  of  iron  of  a leek-green 
colour  inclining  to  brown). — H.  W.  (you 
will  find  the  best  method  of  cleansing  is 
to  put  in  the  bottles  a little  fine  coal- 
ashes  and  shake  vigorously  with 
water  ; rinsing  them  out  with  powdered 
charcoal  will  take  away  a disagreeable 
odour). — N.  L.  T.  (many  of  your  old 
favourites  have  been  re-issued  in  the 
“Family  Story-Teller”  series ; the  pub- 
lisher will  send  you  a full  list  of  titles 
now  available). — C.  R.  N.  (January  17th, 
1649). — M.  L.  C.  (an  old-fashioned  cure  ^ 
for  corns  that  never  fails  if  persisted  in 
is  to  apply  acetic  acid  night  and  morning 
with  a camel-hair  brush  ; care  must  be 
taken  that  the  acid  does  not  touch  the 
soft  skin  around  the  corn). — P.  L.  S.  (the  - 
figures  have  not  yet  been  published). — 
Grateful  (“pseudonym”  means  merely  » 
a false  name,  but  it  is  usually  applied  to 
an  author).  , 3 
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GETTING  ir^  SOCIETY. 

There  is  no  instinct  more  widely  diffused  than  the  desire 
! Jo  improve  our  position.  AVithin  just  and  proper  limits  there 
^ is  no  more  worthy  aim ; it  i.s  at  once  the  mark  of  a 
, progre.ssive  being,  and  the  goal  of  every  true  life.  The  ideas 
around  which  society  has  been  accustomed  to  crystallise 
itself  are  well-known ; they  are  inherent  in  its  very  con- 
stitution. 'I'he  oldest  society,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  that 
which  was  represented  by  the  old  families.  The  patrician 
:lass  in  ancient  Rome  had  behind  it  a long  line  of  ancestry ; 
;hey  could  speak  of  themselves  as  being  proud  of  the  achieve- 
aents,  the  reputations,  the  renown  of  their  forefathers, 
fhis  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  old  blood  will  tell — that 
ong  privilege  carries  with  it  refinement.  We  recognise  the 
jrinciple  in  the  farmyard  and  the  breeding  of  stock ; great 
.aims  are  expended  every  season  in  acquiring  first-rate 
Specimens  of  animals  to  improve  the  breed.  It  is  true  that 
his  idea  was  reinforced  by  tradition ; the  system  of  caste  in 
■India,  for  instance,  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  the 
jUreator  made  the  Brahmins  out  of  his  brain,  the  soldiers  out 
! )f  his  arms,  the  artizans  out  of  his  loins,  and  the  servile 
i dasses  out  of  his  feet.  These  castes  were  distinct  and  could 
lot  be  fused  together.  Other  arrangements  of  society  were 
nodifications  of  this  idea. 

This  rule,  as  time  goes  on,  does  not  work  successfully. 
The  sons  of  noble  fathers  are  not  always  noble.  The  children 
)f  the  wise  and  great  are  sometimes  stupid  and  foolish, 
lecause  heredity  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  keep  free  from 
'oreign  changes  and  taints  that  alter  its  grain  and  course, 
lit  has  been  found  that  this  form  of  society  wears  itself  out, 
lecause  men  sprung  from  the  lower  classes  press  forward 
iiid  assert  their  right  to  stand  in  front  and  lead  the  world, 
'lapoleon  said  that  he  was  his  own  ancestor;  and  certainly 
le  made  the  proud  families  of  his  time  look  foolish  by  his 
lative  ability. 

The  next  principle  around  which  society  has  organised 
tself  is  that  of  wealth.  A man  who  has  amassed  a fortune 
s admired  and  envied ; it  is  a test  of  hig  ability,  and  he  has 
iroved  himself  competent  to  control  events  and  circumstances 
n his  own  interest.  But  when  we  measure  him  by  the 
ligher  standards  of  manhood,  he  takes  his  place  according 
;o  the  use  that  he  makes  of  his  wealth,  as  well  as  the  means 
)V  which  he  has  acquired  it.  These  considerations  are  a 
)art  of  the  moral  quality  of  the  world.  A man  comes  to  be 
‘stimated  by  his  conformity  to  the  law  which  ordains  that 
le  shall  observe  the  rules  of  the  game — that  in  getting  and 
tpending  he  shall  keep  in  mind  the  happiness  of  his  fellows. 
The  worship  of  money  is  a low  and  vulgar  vice,  and  they 
vho  are  enslaved  by  it  are  inhibited  from  the  enjoyment  of 
lonest  labour. 

Another  principle  around  which  society  is  organised  is 
hat  of  intellectual  culture.  Now  undoubtedly  this  is  for  the 
’ood  of  the  race.  The  finding  out  the  methods  by  which  the 
jniverse  is  ruled;  the  recovery  of  the  wisdom,  the  purposes 
tnd  the  hopes  of  the  past;  the  freeing  of  the  world  from 
superstition  and  leading  it  into  the  possession  of  it’s  true 
nanhood  and  freedom  is  serviceable  in  the  highest  degree. 
'Vnd  yet  there  is  something  higher  than  brain ; character  is 
:he  product  of  several. influences,  the  combined  effect  of 
ivhich  is  to  place  it  far  above  intellectual  power.  There  are 
roteries  to  which  the  password  is  conventional,  having  no 
'eference  to  character.  A literary  society,  for  instance,  meets 
for  genera]  culture  and  has  no  discriminations,  moral  or 
religious.  Amusemept  also  is  the  great  object  of  many 
jrganisations. 

Let  us  fix  in  our  minds  some  idea  of  what  constitutes 
good  society.  Looking  over  the  world,  we  see  people  striving 
to  get  into  some  class,  or  association,  or  circle,  as  though 
that  were  desirable  in  itself.  good  society  is  societ}'  in 
Brhich  good  people  are  at  home.  The  dress  and  furniture 
matter  very  little.  It  is  the  qualities  of  the  people  who  fore- 
gather there  that  matter.  Nevertheless  the  law  of  social 
success  is  the  law  of  giving  and  taking.  They  who  would 
be  happy  in  the  social  relation  must  fall  in  with  the  prevail- 
ing spirit;  they  must  not  hold  back,  or  expect  people  to  go 
out  of  their  way  to  recognise  them.  In  short  they  must 
contribute  to  the  general  satisfaction.  They  may  not  be  able 
to  converse  on  intellectual  topics,  to  tell  a story  or  sing  a 
song;  but  simple  manners,  a restful  habit,  a cheerful  out- 
look upon  life  will  always  meet  with  their  due  reward. 


There  will  be  affinities,  gravitations,  comings  together  on 
the  basis  of  similar  tastes,  attractions  and  repulsions  mani- 
fold; but  these  will  not  avail  to  destroy  the  feeling  that  ;dl 
alike  belong  to  the  same  society,  all  alike  are  members  one 
of  another. 

The  quesrtion  “What  is  a gentleman?'’  has  been  asked  and 
answered  variously.  Hector,  Prince  of  d'rov,  w.as  one  if 
ever  there  was  one;  Electra’s  peasant  husband  in  th<-  play 
of  “Euripides”  also: exemplifies  the  same  qualities  of  gentio- 
hood,  which  are  to  be  found  in  cverv  class  of  (he  communit\ . 
Chiyalry  was  formulated  for  the  education  of  those  who 
dedicated  themselves  to  knightly  service.  I'hese  kiws  have 
left  their  imprint  on  most  civilised  countries.  In  ICngland 
rules  of  fair  play  are  widely  spread  ; boys  learn  to  play  g.imcs 
fairly,  and  to  endure  without  complaint  the  knocks  thc\ 
receive  in  fair  fight.  In  times  of  danger  the  instinct  of  the 
strong  is  to  protect  the  weak,  taking  the  consequences 
themselves.  The  cad  and  the  snob  find  their  level  in  time. 
The  working  man  is  quick  to  recognise  a real  gentleman. 
He  knows  that  he  will  never  tell  him  a lie  or  commit  a mean 
.action.  In  Japan  only  the  man  who  has  done  something  to 
serve  his  country  can  succeed  to  his  father’s  full  title.  In 
effect  the  same  law  is  coming  into  vogue' among  ourselves; 
there  is  no  nobility  that  stands  firm  to-day  e.xcept  that  of 
goodness. 

In  making  your  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  society  you 
are  bound  to  consider  what  special  gift  you  possess,  as  that 
is  more  important  than  anything  else.  Your  first  gift  is 
yourself;  you  can  do  nothing  without  making  yourself 
worthy.  No  matter  how  graceful  in  manner,  how  carefully 
got  up  to  make  an  impression,  the  effect  of  an  artificial  pose 
will  be  manifest  in  a halting  and  unnatural  way  of  speaking 
and  acting.  To  be  narrow  in  mind,  to  be  prejudiced  in 
judgment,  is  fatal  to  any  influence  you  might  exert ; to  be 
noble  and  true  and  pure  is  the  first  and  best  contribution  you 
can  make  to  the  social  life  in  which  you  bear  a part.  If  \ ou 
go  into  society  and  simply  add  one  more  3'ou  give,  nothing 
that  is  valuable — you  must  create  a quality  of  your  own, 
thinking  your  own  thoughts,  speaking  your  own  words, 
standing  on  your  own  feet.  We  hear  too  much  of  class- 
consciousness.  Men  think  in  crowds;  they  surrender  their 
individuality  to  the  general  opinion.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
get  the  best  out  of  society.  The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  the 
combinatfon  of  personalities  for  the  solution  of  problems,  the 
getting  the  best  out  of  men  and  women  in  society.  .\s  well 
set  upon  your  tables  masses  of  roses,  or  any  other  flower, 
instead  of  the  bouquet  which  pools  the  varied  colours  and 
fragrance  of  the  garden  as  mould  society  after  a single 
pattern. 

One  thing  more.  So  long  as  men  and  women  are  con- 
stituted as  they  are,  they  will  aim  at  a societ\’  which  is 
adjusted  to  their  separate  claims.  Men  desire  to  please 
women  and  women  set  themselves  to  please  men.  This  is 
right  and  inevitable.  All  that  is  most  gracious  and  beautiful 
has  grown  out  of  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes ; they  have  a 
mutual  attraction  for  each  otlrer,  and  this  has  been  the 
source  of  the  arts  of  life,  the  parent  of  nearly  everything  in 
which  we  take  pride  and  satisfaction.  We  complain  about 
.women’s  devotion  to  dress  and  looks.  Whose  fault  is  it? 
It  is  the  fault  of  men.  So  long  as  a beautiful  dress  counts 
for  more  in  society  than  anything  else,  so  long  will  women 
make  the  mistake  of  attending  to  the  outside  of  fashion,  so 
long  will  they  neglect  those  graces  of  the  mind  and  heart 
which  really;  matter.  The  qualities  which  give  power, 
success,  masfery,  are  the'' ones  on  which  emphasis  is  laid. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  man  that  he  is  better  pleased  with  a 
merely  external  and  superficial  beauty  than  with  those 
qualities  of  brain  and  heart  which  endure  throughout  all 
changes.  On  the  other  side,  society  will  not  be  as  pure  and 
true  as  it  ought  to  be  until  women  are  inexorable  in  their 
demands  on  men.  At  present,  if  a man  is  good-looking,  h.is 
a pleasing  address,  money  and  social  standing,  he  mav  enter 
society  though  he  may  be  morally  rotten — a decorous  veil  is 
thrown  over  his  evil  past.  If  a man  who  steps  over  the  lino 
of  right  were  ostracised  as  a woman  is,  there  would  be  ;i 
revolution  in  society  in  a few  years. 

Society  gathers  itself  round  all  sorts  of  centres,  from  tlie 
lowest  to  the  highest.  Bring  into  your  social  gatheidngs  the 
elements  of  love  and  you  will  elevate  them.  Bring  into  it 
sincere  thought  and  cultivation  and  you  will  refine  it.  Bring 
into  it  character  and  make  that  supreme,  and  you  will  make 
it  the  mightiest  power  to  create  and  sustain  the  forces 
which  make  for  the  uplifting  and  the  regeneration  of  the 
world. 
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Among  the  Finns  and  Norwegians  there 
are  many  women  sailors. 

* * * 

The  coal-fields  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  can  claim  to  be  the  oldest  in.- 
Great  Britain,  commercially  considered. 

^ ^ 

It  is  said  that  nearly  70,000  tons  of 
corks  are  needed  for  the  bottled  beer  and 
aerated  waters  cansumed  annually  in 
Britain. 

Glass  was  made  in  Egypt  3,000  B.C.  ; 
earliest  date  of  transparent  glass,  710 
B.C.  ; glass  windows  were  introduced  into 
England  in  the  .eighth  century. 

* » -X 

The  oldes.t  living  thing  in  the  world  is 
a tree.  In  California  there  is  a group  of 
trees  known  as  the  giant  forest.  Many  of 
these  trees  arc  said  to  have  4,000  years  to 
their  credit. 

-it-  * 

When  flocks  of  wild  ducks  and  geese 
have  to  go  long  distances  they  form  a tri- 
angle to  cleave  the  air  more  easily,  and 
the  most  courageous  bird  takes  position  at 
the  forward  angle.  As  this  is  a very 
fatiguing  post,  another  bird  ere  long  takes 
the  place  of  the  exhausted  leader. 

EVE’5  TOMB. 

A mile  to  the  north  of  the  town  of 
Jrxidah  lies  the  tomb  of  Eve.  Here, 
according  to  tradition,  the  mother  of  the 
r.ice  was  buried.  It  is  in  many  respects  a 
remarkable  monument,  famous'  for  its' 
great  length,  as  it  is  contended  that  Eve 
was  very  tall.  T.lie  tomb  is  a Mohamme- 
dan shrine. 

* * * 

HENRY  VIII.  TENNIS  BALLS. 

The  two  tennis  balls  recently  found  in 
the  dusty  rafters  of  Westminster  Hall, 
which  is  being  re-roofed,  are  thought  to 
date  back  to- Henry  VIII. ’s  time  (1509  to 
1547).  .Judging  by  the  description  of  the 
balls  (leather  covered  and  stuffed  jvith 

human  hair),  their  size  and  material, 
experts  consider  them  to  be  the  genuine 
article.  It  is  understood  that  the  balls 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  London  museum 
authorities. 

-X  » " 

PRE-WAR  ARITHMETIC. 

A class  of  small  school  girls  was  recently 
in  the  throes  of  an  .arithmetic  lesson.  Tlic 
class  had  been  set  a sum  out  of  an  old 
arithmetic  text  bool:.  The  problem  in 
question  consisted  in  finding  how  much  a 
bill,  containing  a list  of  various  commodi- 
ties, would  amount  to.  One  of  these  items 
was  241b.  of  sugar  at  2d.  per  lb.  A little 
girl  put  up  her  h;ind,  and  on  being  asked 
what  she  wanted,  replied,  “Isn’t  "there  a 
misprint  in  the  c[uestion?  It  has  put 
sugar  at  2d.  a pound.  Oughxn’t  it  to  be 
one  and  twopence  a pound?’’ ■ 

* -X  X 

LIQUID  IN  CRYSTALS. 

It  was  a wonderful  sapphire,  so  it  is 
said,  that  led  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sorby  to 
the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  liquid 
sometimes  found  enclosed  in  the  cavities 
of  crystals.  The  gem  in  question  con- 
tained a tube-shaped  -cavity  a quarter  of 
an  inch  long  and  .an  eighteenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  which  was  so  regular  in  its 
bore  that  it  served,  by  means  of  the  liquid 
partially  filling  it,  for  a thermometer. 
The  contained  liquid  half  filled  the  bore  at 
50  degre-es  Fahrenheit,  and  completely 
filled  it  at  80  degrees.  A study  of  the  rate 
of  expansion  of  the  liquid  led  to  the  con- 
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THE  STORK  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  stork  is  treated  with  great  and 
singular  respect  in  the  Netherlands.  These 
strange  birds  may  be  seen  here  and  there, 
almost  everywhere  in  the  south,  but  they 
seldom  make  their  appearance  in  the  north. 
The  house  selected  by  the  stork  for  a 
resting-place  is  considered  fortunate,  and 
very  special  facilities  are  provided  by  the 
householders  to  enable  it  to  build  a nest 
comfortably.  At  'fhe  Hague  many  of 
these  birds  are  maintained  at  public  ex- 
pense. One  may  see  them  from  a window 
of  the  railway  train  on  crossing  the 
“Hollandsdiep, ’’  when  a chimney  top 
comes  into  view  on  which  are  often  to  be 
seen  two  of  the  long-legged  creatures, 
preening  themselves,  their  nest,  an  un- 
sightly bundle  of  slicks  and  straw,  litter- 
ing the  housetop. 

XX* 

WILLIAM  I.— HIS  MARK. 

Among  the  mediceval  manuscripts  be- 
longing to  the  Baroness  Beaumont,  and 
recently  sold  at  Messrs.  .Sotheby’s,  was 
one  concerning  the  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen, 
Caen.  While  the  others  went  at  com- 
paratively small  prices,  for  this  one,  a few 
inches  of  vellum,  the  purchaser  had  to  pay 
;^500,  the  reason  being  that  it  bears  the 
autograph  crosses  of  William  the  Con- 
queror (signing  as  William,  King  of  the 
English),  his  Queen,  Matilda,  and  two 
other  witnesses.  It  would  seem  that  the 
earliest  English  Sovereign  of  whose  ability 
to  write  his  own  name  there  is  existing 
proof  is  Edward  HI.  ; and  though  the 
autograph  crosses  of  some  of  them  before 
that  are  known,  no  other ‘of  the  Conqueror 
than  this  Beaumont  one  is  extant. 

* X X 

LEWES  CASTLE. 

The  noble  castle  of  Lewes,  now 
acquired  for  the  nation,  has  a history  going 
back  to  the  fierce  days  of  Saxon  invasions. 
In  Athelstan’s  day  it  possessed  two  mints, 
and  the  Lewes  silver  coin  was  a recognised 
coin  of  the , realm.  The  Conquoror  gave 
the  town  to  William  of  Warren,  who  found 
a fortress  ready  to  hand,  much  like  that 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  Normandy. 
Lewes  has  been  famous  for  long  years  for 
bonfires  and  fireworks,  and  “bonfire  boys’’ 
keep  up  the  Fifth  of  November  celebrations 
with  fine  spirit.  Firew-orks  in  Lewes  have 
been  used  to  persecute  Quakers  and  others  ; 
thus  in  1658  a party  of  Quakers  were 
assembled  for  worship  on  the  Castle  Green, 
when  “rude  people’’  fell  upon  them  with 
swords,  guns,  and  pikes,  and  assailed  them 
with  squibs.  So  squibbing  is  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  institutions  of  the 
town. 

4 X « 

THE  LATE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 

Dr.  Ethel  Smyth,  the  w’ell-known  com- 
poser, who  W’as  for  thirty  years  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  late  Empress  Eugdnie, 
tells  the  following  amusing  story  concern- 
ing their  first  meeting  : — The  occasion  I am 
speaking  of,  when  I first  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  her,  was  a meet  of  the 
harriers,  which  took  place,  at  her  special 
request,  at  Farnborough  Hill.  She  came 
out  on  to  the  gravel  sweep  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  her  manner  was  more  gracious 
and  winning  than  any  manner  I had  pre- 
viously seen,  as  she  bowed  right  and  left, 
to  the  a-R'estruck  field,  saying  repeatedly, 
“Put  on  your  ’ats ; I pray  j-ou,  put  on 
your  ’ats.’’  The  Master  was  then  pre- 
sented, and  she  really  and  truly  did  remark 
to  him — as,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  she 
naturally  would — “I  ’c{>e  the  ’ounds  will 
find  the  ’are  near  the  ’ouse,’’ — all 'of  which 
was  my  first  intimation  of  the  fact  which 
surprised  me  in  later  years,  her  lack  of  gift 
for  languages  ; for  well  I knew  that  her 
education  had  included  a prolonged  sojourn 


THE  “LIFE  PLANT.” 

There  is  a creeping  moss  found  i 
Jamaica,  in  Barbadoes,  and  other  island 
of  the  West  Indies,  which  is  called  th 
“life  tree,’’  or,  more  properly,  the  “ lif 
plant.”  Its  powers  of  vitality  are  said  t 
be  bet'ond  those  of  any  other  plant.  It  i 
quite  indestructible  by  .any  means  cxcej 
immersion  in  boiling  water  or  applicatio 
of  . a red-hot  iron.  It  may  be  cut  up  an 
divided  in  any  manner,  and  the  smalle: 
shreds  will  tlfow  out  roots,  grow  an 
bud.  The  leaves  of  this  extraordinar 
plant  have  been  planted  in  a close,  aii 
tight,  dark  box,  without  moisture  of  an  I 
sort,  and  still  they  grew.  It  is  withot 
question  a very  remarkable  plant. 

XXX 

DO  THE  HIMALAYAS  CREEP? 

Geodetic  studies  in  the  Himalayas  an 
the  Tibetan  mountains  have  brought  I 
light  a very  strange  phenomenon,  or  or 
that  must  be  regarded  as  very  strange 
it  actually  exists.  It  is  no  less  than  a 
apparent  creeping  of  these  gigantic  mom 
tain  ranges,  the  mightiest  on  the  globe,  sidi 
w’ise  towards  the  south,  with  a consequei 
crumpling  up  of  the  Siwalix  hills.  It  h; 
long  been  known  that  there  exists  curiot 
anomalies  in  tlie  density  of  the  earth  undi 
and  adjacent  to  the  Himalayas,  but  th 
suggestion  of  a creeping  motion  is  nove 
The  surveys  which  are  still  going  on  me 
eventually  disclose  the  real  facts,  but  tl 
operations  of  the  Tibetan  side  are  renden 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  access  to  Tibet  i 
positively  forbidden  to  foreigners,  eve 
when  they  go  there  expressly  in  the  nan 
of  science. 

» » » 

COW  AS  SYMBOL  OF  FORTUNE; 

» The  first  coin  ever  struck  off  by  Ron 
had  a figure  of  an  ox  on  it,  and  the  co 
has  been  in  most  patriarchal  epochs  < 
society  the  symbol  of  fortune.  “Th 
familv  is  mine  and  these  are  my  cows, 
says  the  Arab  sheik,  .a  dweller  in  tent 
and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the  use  ■ 
the  root  of  languages  which  stands  for  co 
being  used  in  many  terms  that  met 
monev.  For  instance,  the  Latin  root  pea 
forms  many  such  words.  Pecuniary  r 
ward  first  meant  a payment  in  cow: 
peculiarity  originally  referred  to  tl 
number  o^  cows  a man  had.  The  o 
Teutonic  root  for  the  word  cow  furnish'i 
the  words  “scot”  and  “scot-free”  ; a ms 
who  paid  his  bill  or  “scot”  did  so  in 
certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  a co' 
and  if  he  got  into  trouble  but  escaped  wit 
out  being  mulcted  in  money  he  was  sa 
to  have  managed  it  without  losing  one 
his  cows. 

XXX 

MARK  TWAIN’S  BEEFSTEAK. 

Distinguished  literary  men,  contra 
to  popukir  belief,  do  not  live  continual, 
in  a cloud  of  inspiration.  They  are  ju 
like  ordinary  folk  after  all.  Mark  Twa 
once  told  a hysterical  admirer  that  he  hi 
writer’s  cramp  early  in  his  career.  Wh- 
asked  what  he  took  for  it  he  answere 
“Beefsteak.”  Samuel  Johnson,  althouf 
not  an  ordinary  man  in  any  of  his  ide! 
or  habits,  took  a very  commonplace  vie 
of  his  profession.  He  said  that  a m; 
was  a fool  to  write  for  anything  but  mone 
and  when  asked  if  he  did  not  like  to  wr 
he  answered  that  it  is  not  pleasant 
W'rite,  but  it  is  pleasapt  to  have  writte 
An  old  lady  was  once  talking  with  Jam 
Whitcomb  Riley  about  the  poor  mater 
reward  that. comes  to  poets.  “But,  N! 
Riley,”  she  said,  “you  have  no  cause  i| 
complaint.  You  must  be  a very  rich  ma- 
I understand  that  you  get  a dollar  a wo 
for  all  you  write.”  “'Yes.  madam,”  stj 
Riley,  with  his  slow  drawl,  “but  son 
times  I sit  all  day  and  can’t  think  of' 
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Why  is  “Hamlet”  a play  that  will  live 
for  ever?— Because  it  will  never  give  up  the 
ghost. 

° * * » 

Inspector,  at  school  examination  ; “And 
what  do  people  do  when  it  rains?”  Simple 
Ixjy  : “I’lease,  sir,  they  get  wet.” 

* * * 

Catherine  ; “Jack  Huggins,  who  is  ray- 
lover,  just  fell  at  ray  feet  the  moment  he 
saw  me.”  h'lossie  : “Stumbled  over  them, 
1 suppose?” 


Jones,  to  Smith  : “For  goodness’  sake, 
be"  careful  witli  that  gun.  You  just  missed 
me  that  time.”  Smith  : “Did  I,  old  chap? 

.Awfully  sonv!” 

* * * 

Nell  ; “To-morrow  is  Robert’s  twenty- 
eighth  birtluhay.”  Doris:  “Are  you  going 
to  give  him  anything?”  Nell:  “Aes,  I 
shall  give  him  a good  strong  hint.” 

* * * 

Wife  : “I  went  to  a fortune-teller  to-day,’ 
and  she  prophesied  that  I should  soon  have 
a new  gown.”  Husba.id  : “There,  y'ou  see 
it’s-  just  as  1 always  told  you — these  fortune- 
tellers never  tell  the  truth.” 

* » * 

Musical  hostess : “Would  you  like  a 

g.'ivotte  now,  Mr.  Wild?”  Mr.  Wild: 
“Thank  you,  no,  I don’t  care  much  for 
those  foreign  dishes.  A plain  ham  sand- 
wich is  good  enough  for  me.” 

* ■*  * 

Mrs.  Verdant  : “Well,  aunt  Jane,  how 

did  you  like  the  sy'mphony  concert ?”_  Aunt 
jane  : “Oh,  pretty  well  ; bftt  it  kind  o’ 
stxnled  the  effect  to  see  that  fool  up  in  front 
pretending  to  drum  on  nothing.” 

■*  * * 


Esther,  returning  from  her  first  day  at 
school,  was  asked  by  her  mother,  “How 
do  you  like  school?”  “Oh,  school  is  very 
nice,  but  I don’t  think  my  teacher  knows 
very  much.  She  could  not  read  my 
writing.  ” 

* « • 

Caller:  “Have  you  a few  moments  to 
spare,  sir.-'”  Capitalist:  “Young  man,  my 
time  is  worth  five  pounds  an  hour,  but  I’ll 
give  you  ten  minutes.”  Caller  : “Thanks, 
but  if  it’s  all  the  same  to  you,  sir.  I'd 
rather  take  it  in  cash.” 

* It-  * 

“Hi  there,  sir,”  shouted  the  landlord 
of  a fashionable  restaurant,  to  a departing 
guest  who  was  rushing  for  the  train, 
“you’ve  dropped  your  pocket-book.”  “All 
right,”  shouted  back  the  guest  without 
stopping,  “I’ve  no  further  use  for  it.” 

* * * 

“Gregory,”  said  the  farmer,  to  his  son, 
“I  wish,  if  you  don’t  mind,  ywu’d  eat  by 
yourself  instead  of  with  the  summer 
boarders.”  “Isn’t  my  society  good  enough 
for  them?”  asked  the  astonished  son. 
“Your  society  is  fine.  But  your  appetite 
sets  a terrible  example.” 

♦ * * 


An  Irish  policeman  new  to  his  business 
was  once  put  on  to  wt  tch  for  motor-cars 
exceeding  the  speed  limit.  Soon  one  came 
along  travelling  about  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
“Um,”  said  the  policeman.  The  next 
passed  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour, 
and  Pat’s  eyes  sparkled.  Then  one  flew 
by  at  a mile  a minute,  and  slapping  his 
thigh  with  delight,  he  exclaimed  “Hurroo! 
That’s  the  best  of  the  lot!' 


Military  Tools. — Files  of  soldiers. 

» » ■» 

Difficulty  Surmounted. — Mr.  Jenkins  : 
“I  think  a woman  should  not  spend  more 
on  clothes  than  on  rent.”  Mrs.  Jenkins: 
“Well,  then  we  shall  have  to  pay  a bigger 
rent.” 

■*•  * * 

Diagnosed. — Miss  Mixby  : “Don’t  you 
think  that  young  man  to  whom  we  were 
speaking  just  now  is  afflicted  with  a 
‘swelled  head?’  ” Miss  Boylin  : “No,  he’s 
not  afflicted  with  it,  he  enjoys  it.” 

•»  * * 

Bowing  to  Fate. — Mabel  : “What  shall 
we  do  if  those  Iiorrid  hoop-skirts  really 
become  fashionable  again?”  Gertrude  : ‘‘I 
suppose  we  shall  wonder  how  we  over  could 
have  worn  tliose  horrid  skimpy  dresses.” 

* «■  * 

The  Retort  Nautical.— “Very  few  girls 
of  mv  sort  would  be  willing  to  marry  a 
common  sailor,”  said  the  snobbish  young 
woman.  “Very  few  girls  of  your  sort 
would  be  quite  sufficient  lor  me,”  remarked 
the  common  sailor. 

* * 

A MATTER  OF  CALCULATION. 

.An  Irishman  who  was  about  to  post  a 
letter  was  told  at  the  counter  that  it  was 
overweight.  “Over  what  weight?”  asked 
he.  “Over  three  ounces,”  said  the  clerk. 
“A’'ou’ll  have  to  put  another  stamp  on  it.” 
“Get  away!”  said  the  Irishman,  with  a 
grin.  “Sure,  if  1 put  another  stamp  on 
it,  won’t  it  be  heavier  still?” 

* * 4- 

SEEKING  TROUBLE. 

TIte  optimist  liad  had  just  about 

enough  of  the  pessimist’s  company,  when 
the  latter  “put  the  crown  on  it”  by  remark- 
ing in  a miserable  tone  of  voice,  “I  wish 
I had  your  sunny  temperament.”  “If  you 
had,”  replied  the  optimist  caustically,  “I 
know  jolly  well  what  you’d  be  doing. 
You’d  spend  your  time  hoping  against  hope 
for  a little  ill-luck.” 

4 » * 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  little  son  of  a very  democratic 
Member  of  Parliament  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  government  of  his  country. 
“Daddy,”  he  said,  “now  that  women  may 
be  elected,  why  should  not  tramps  and  vaga- 
bonds, and  all  sorts  of  people  speak  in 
Parliament,  too?  I think  we  want  a 
House  of  Lords,  a House  of  Commons,  and 
a House  of  Very  Common  Commons.” 

4 * * 

FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 

“Miss  Brown,”  said  the  proprietor  of 
a big  drapery  store  to  one  of  his  assistants, 
who,  he  thought,  had  not  been  as  courteous 
as  she  might  have  been  to  a customer,  “you 
must  never  contradict  any  of  our  patrons. 
Please  remember  that  a customer  is  always 
in  the  right.”  “Always,”  exclaimed  Miss 
Brown.  “A'ou  see  that  woman  I She  said 
you  were  an  olT  sharlc.” 

4 4 * 

AN  AWKWARD  DILEMMA. 

A new  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  “am- 
bassadors of  commerce”  began  travelling 
for  a wholesale  grocer.  One  day  he  had  a 
bit  of  a fright.  He  happened  to  be  in  a 
railway  carriage,  and  the  only  other  occu- 
pant was  a lady  about  sixty.  ‘‘Are  you  a 
commerical  traveller?”  asked  the  old  lady. 
“I  am,  madam,”  answered  the  traveller. 
“In  what  line,”  she  asked.  “Groceries, 
madam.”  “Oh,  you  deceitful  beggar!” 
cried  the  questioner.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  annoy  an  old  l.ady.” 
“Me!  What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the 
new  commercial.  “You  know  what  I 
mean,”  she  answered  ; “you’ve  bin  scatter- 
ing rice  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage  to 
I make  folk  think  we  are  a young,  married 
couple.” 


A PROLONGED  QUEST. 

The  taxi-driver  turned  at  the  end  of 
the  second  hour  and  eved  his  fare  sus- 
piciously. “.Are  you  taking  me  by  the  hour 
or  by  the  day?”  he  asked.  “By  the  year,” 
responded  the  haggard  passenger;  “I’m 
looking  for  a house  to  accommodate  me  and 
my  family.” 

4 4 * 

STUDIED  ECONOMY. 

In  the  days  when  electric  trams  fust 
started  in  a .Scottish  town,  a native  bo:ir.K d 
one  with  the  intention  of  making  the  full 
journey,  the  cost  of  which  was  threepriice, 
but  he  only'  took  a penny  ticket  and  re- 
newed it  at  the  end  of  each  short  stage.  On 
the  last  occasion  the  conductor  remoiislrati'd 
with  him,  and  aslced  wliy  he  did  not  t.-ilce 
a threepenny  ticket  at  the  beginning  of  the 
journey,  and  so  save  unnecessary  trouble. 
“Nil,  naj”  said  the  Scotsman.  ‘‘I  lad  I 
dune  sae,  and  ye  h;id  broken  doon,  1 mi<  bt 
have  lost  thruppence  ; but,  as  it  is,  I (:;mna 
lose  mair  than  a penny.” 

* 4 • 

BRIEFLY  SUMMARISED. 

A lady  who  had  lived  in  a cerl.ain 
country  town  to  an  age  at  which  her  frictids 
had  scarcely  assumed  that  slie  was  liki-ly 
to  forsake  her  spinsterhood,  .suddenlv'  sur- 
prised them  by  announcing  her  engagement 
to  a local  bachelot  who  was  considered 
rather  eccentric.  friend  of  hers  took  it 

upon  herself  to  express  some  little  surprise 
at  the  engagement,  and  when  the  fxancee 
replied,  “But  what  is  there  about  him  you 
don’t  like?”  answered,  “Oh,  I don’t  dis- 
like him  at  all  ; It’s  only  that  evcrybf)dy 
.Whink.s  him — well,  'not  exactly  eccentric, 
but,  at  any  rate,  rather  singular  in  many 
prospective  bride,  “but  then,  as  he  is  so 
of  his  way.”  “That  may  be,”  replied  tiie 
very  unlike  oflier  men,  he  is  surely  more 
likely  ito  make  a good  husband.” 

* * * 

INCREASED  WORRY. 

•An  Irishman  had  seen  nearly  everyi> 
clock  in  the  shop,  but  had  disc:uded  all  of 
them  as  not  being  good  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose. The  weary  shopman  had  exhausted 
his  whole  stock  except  a few  cuckoo  clocks, 
so  he  brought  tliese  forward  as  a bast  re- 
source. “I’ll  show  you  what  they  do,” 
said  the  salesman,  and  he  set  the  hands  of 
one  pointing'to  the  hour  of  twelve  wlien  the 
door  flew  open  and  the  cuckoo  thrust  its 
head  out  ‘‘cuckooing”  away  for  dear  life. 
Pat  was  thunderstricken.  But  when  the  bird 
disappeared  he  looked  glum,  and  pondered 
in  gloomy  thought  for  a moment.  ‘‘Well, 
how  do  you  like  that?”  asked  the  sales- 
man. “That’s  a staggerer  for  you,  isn’t 
it?”  “Faith,  I should  think  it  is.  It’s 
trouble  enough  to  remember  do  wind  it, 
without  having  to  think  of  tcedin’  the 
bird.” 

4*4 

FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 

The  Japanese  have  the  reputation  of 
being  extremely  cleanly  in  personal  habits. 
•An  English  traveller  half  famished,  made 
his  way  one  day  into  a tea-house  in  a 
remote  Japanese  village.  A geisha  girl 
ushered  him  into  a spotless,  airy  room  and 
brought  him  a cup  of  unsweetened  tea.  As 
he  could  speak  no  Japanese,  he  tried  to 
explain  by  signs  that  he  wanted  a full  me:il, 
but  the  girl,  though  she  smiled  politely, 
failed  to  understand.  So  the  traveller 
thought  he  would  resort  to  another  means. 
He  took  out  his  notebook  and  pencil,  drew 
a fish  and  an  egg,  and  handed  the  draw- 
ing to  the  geisha.  This  time  she  laughed 
delightedly,  clapped  her  hands,  and  ran 
from  the  room.  The  traveller  was  pleased. 
He  waited  contentedly  for  his  meal.  Five 
or  ten  minutes  passed.  Then  the  door 
opened  and  two  attendant  staggered  in 
with  a portable  bath,  brimful  of  hot  water, 
and  a calce  of  soap. 
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1 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


When  vou  see  an  idle  young  man  you  see 
0 needy  old  man  in  the  making. 

• '■ladness  always  comes  to  those  who  seek 
it  amongst  the  real  things  of  life. 

To  enjoy  happiness  is  a great  blessing, 
but  to  confer  it  on  others  a greater. 

Many  a man  who  prides  himself  on  being 
hard-headed  is  merely  hard-hearted. 

Jealousy  is  the  fear  of  apprehension  of 
sujierioritv  ; envy  is  our  uneasiness  under  it. 

'I'lie  man  who  cherishes  a bad  habit  is 
like  the  soldier  who  gives  powder  to  the 
enemy. 

Tlie  rush  of  passion  can  silence  con- 
science. .\  whisper  is  not  audible  amidst 
the  roar  of  Niagara. 

.Always  take  the  part  of  an  absent  person 
who  is  censured  in  company  ; so  far  as 
truth  and  propriety  will  allow. 

A wise  Frenchman  itas  said  that  the 
worst  of  luck  is  to  have  too  little  wit  to 
tallt  well  and  too  little  judgment  to  keep 
still. 

We  live  in  a world  that  is  filled  with 
other  peoplf,  and  our  chief  business  in  the 
world  is  to  help  those  other  people  in  every 
possible  wav. 

The  highest  flights  of  charity,  devotion, 
trust,  p.'itit-nce,  bravery,  to  which  the  wings 
of  hum, -in  nature-  have  spread  themselves, 
have  been  down  for  religious  ideals. 

If  it  were  expediency  that  cemented 
friendships,  expediency  vvhen  changed  would 
dissolve  them  ; but  because  one’s  nature  can 
never  change,  therefore  true  friendships  are 
eternal. 

When  we  look  into  the  long  avenue  of 
the  future  and  see  the  good  there  is  for 
each  of  us  to  do,  we  realise,  after  all,  what 
a beautiful  thing  it  is  to  work  and  to  live, 
and  be  happy. 


The  developmentfof  the  cinematograph 
as  an  aid  to  religious  instruction  is  becom- 
ing very  marked  indeed  amongst  our 
Transatlantic  cousins.  They  realise  that 
the  popular  delight  in  “movies”  is  no  mere 
surface  sentiment,  but  has  its  roots  deep 
down  in  human  nature.  Life  for  the 
worker  is  tisually  monotonous,  sometimes 
lonesome,  too  frequently  devoid  of  vivtly- 
ing  and  thought-creating  elements,  and  to 
these  ills  the  living  pictures  form  a ready 
antidote.  Altogether  the  cinema -is  too  im- 
portant a factor  in  modern  life, ' espc-ciallv 
that  of  children  and  young  people,  not  to 
be  pre.ssed  into  the  service  of  “things  lovely 
and  of  good  report.” 

Such  are  the  views  of  our  American 
friends  and  riglit  heartily  have  they  set 
about  to  enforce  them,  in  some  instances 
with  remarkable  success,  ft  is  even  on 
record  that  at  Coatssville,  Pennsylvania,  a 
motion-picture  auditorium  seating  over  a 
thousand,  run  by  the  local  Y.M.C.A.  and 
supplied  with  films  carefully  selected  by 
them,  has  practically  put  out  of  business 
a vaudeville  theatre  in  the  neighbeurhood. 

Washington  Square,  New  York  City,  lies 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  mixed  population 
(for  '.which  the  Columbian  Metropolis  is 
famous.  And  thither  troop  on  Sunday 
afiernoons  crowds  of  children  of  almost  all 
nationalities  to  a grand  displa)'  of  cinema 
views  held  at  Judson  Memorial  Baptist 
Church.  It  is  indeed  their  “Happy  Hour” 
and  for  the  week  to  follow  the  frequently 
sordid  or  gloomy  scenes  amid  which  their 
young  lives  are  cast  will  be  illumined  by 
memories  of  Ijaautiful  pictures,  happy  songs 
and  beart-thrfning  stories. 

An  evening  during  the  week  is  also  set 
*Oart  for  entertainments  of  a secubar  hut 


In  1914  the  interest  oh  the  National 
Debt  was  ;i{j24,000,000 ; to-dav  it  is 
£345,000,000. 

Official  statistics  show  that  there  were 
5,246  fewer  millionaires  in  America  in 
1913  than  in  1917. 

On  July  31st,  out  of  300,000  pupils  in 
secondary  schools  in  England  and  Wales, 
about  93,400  held  free  places. 

Expenditure  on  maintenance  of  rolling 
stock  on  the  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  September  was  £4,160,000, 
the  highest  monthly  figure  yet  experienced. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  Scotland 
last  year  was  a record,  being  44,137,  or 
9,608  more  than  in  1918,  and  11,470  more 
than  the  mean  of  the  preceding  10  years. 

The  total  value  of  sea  fish  marketed  in  a 
fresh  state  in  Canada  last  year  was 
31,348,084  dollars  (£8,225,000  approxi- 
mately). The  largest  individual  revenue 
came  from  salmon. 

The  average  amount  of  local  rates 
throughout  the  country  for  the  current  year 
is  estimated  at  13s.  8d.  in  the  £,  or 

£4  Is.  3d.  per  head  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation. This  is  an  increase  over  the  1914 
average  of  103  per  cent. 

British  and  American  Coal  Output. — 
In  1916  the  coal  production  per  person 
employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  263 
tons  as  against  731 , tons  in  the  United 
States.  In  1918  the  former  amounted  to 
236  tons,  and  during  1919  it  sunk  to  1975 
tons.  In  1915  the  coal  produced  per  man 
per  day  in  this  country  was  0.98  tons,  and 
in  America  it  was  3.91  tons  for  bituminous 
coal  and  2.19  tons  for  anthracite.  In  1918 
the  British  output  figure  was  0.80  tons  and 
tlie  Am.erican  3.77  tons  for  bituminous  coal 
and  2.27  for  anthracite. 


elevating  character,  when  not  only  the 
children  but  their  parents  and  friends  can 
enjoy  one  of  the  best  shows  possible  at  the 
moderate  outlay  of  a few  cents.  Stories 
such  as  “Silas  Marner,”  “Quo  Vadis,” 
and  “David  Copperfield”  have  been  ably 
illustrated.  New  York  University  co- 
operates in  making  this  splendid  effort 
practicable. 

According  to  the  pastor  of  Judson 
Memorial  Church  it  was  not  started  as  a 
work  of  charity,  but  because  the  great 
craving  of  the  people  around  for  “movies” 
was  realised  and  it  was  felt  to  be  .he  duly 
of  the  Cliurch  to  supply  this  with  good  and 
wholesome  food.  Naturally  it  has  to  be 
attractive  and  up  to  date  as  well ; hence 
the  doors  are  literally  besieged  by  eager 
sight-seers,  many  of  them  in  curious 
foreign  costumes. 

But  the  successes  of  New  York  churches 
in  the  way  of  cinema  efforts  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  Washington  Square.  At 
Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Sunday 
afteqnoon  shows  for  children  have  been 
going  on  for  nearly  five  years,  while  for 
a considerable  time  pictures  in  motion  have 
been  a great  stimulus  to  special  services 
on  Sunday  evenings.  Cinema  entertain- 
ments are  often  given  on  week-nights  and 
are  very  well  patronised. 

For  revival  services  and  those  connected 
with  mission  work  in  the  city,  films  taken 
from  sacred  subjects  and  others  which  are 
records  of  actual  work  done  in  the  slums 
have  been  employed  with  much  advantage. 

A recent  Y.M.C.A.  conference  in  New 
York  discussed  with  lively  interest  the 
successes  gained  by  this  form  of  effort. 
“Truth  embodied  in  a tale”  and  that  tale 

made  vivid  hv  «cpnp<s  nnnarentlv  enacted 


Valuable  Sugar  Discovery.  — More  T| 
sugar  will  be  available  for  everybody  ^ 
through  the  discovery  of  a process  of  keep-  ^ 
ing  it  from  being  injured  by  moulds. and  ‘™ 
bacteria,  according  to  a statement  issued  iit 
by  the  American  Chem.ical  Society.  Fully  i ^ 
one  per  cent,  of  the  Cuban  crop,  of  about 
70,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  a year,  and  ^ 
worth  at  least  £300,000,  it  is  estimated  lias^ 
been  destroyed  by  the  tiny,  greedy  organ- 
isms which  compete  with  the  sweet  tooth  ofi 
mankind.  \ 

Nichrome. — Nichrome  is  a metallic  alloy 
compounded  from  niclcd,  chromium,  and  ; 
iron.  Its  melting  point  is  about  2,750  deg. | 
Fall.,  and  it  may  be  cast  in  sand  moulds  'll 
in  practically  any  form  and  in  weights  up  'I'l 
to  5,000  lb.  Owing  to  its  high  fusion  point  il«i 
it  is  melted  in  electric  furnaces.  It  has  a ffe 
tensile  strength  of  from  50,000  lb.  to  55,000 
lb.  per  square  incli  when  cold  and  possesses 
in  a remarlcable  degree  the  property  of 
maintaining  a large  portion  of  this  strength  Jlr 
at  temperatures  that  would  render  iron  or  fsj 
steel  practically  non-resistant.  ^ 

Tejiperatures  in  Mines.— 'J'he  subject  of 
mine,  temperatures  has  recently  been  dis-  , 
cussed  and  data  given  as  to  the  values  at-  j,); 
tained  in  a number  of  mines.  In  foun  ijj, 
mining  districts  of  Belgium  the  average 
mean  temperature  at  2,296  to  2,624  is  24.2  T 
degrees  C.,  while  a maximum  figure  of  32  f j 
degrees  C.  was  reached  in  the  Borinage. 

The  higher  temperatures  at  which  mines:  ' 
were  formerly  worked  have  been  materially 
reduced  by  additional  air-shafts,  enlarged  i"!’ 
air-ways,  and  a shortening  of  the  air' 
courses.  Temporary^  devices  for  cooling  thfj  >'4 
air  include  a cold-water  spray  into  the  in-i 
coming  air,  liquid  air,  freezing  machinery,  F 
and  the  expansion  of  compressed  air.  I ^ ‘ 
! 

I ^ ( 

before  their  eyes  had  indeed,  according  to  tt, 
them,  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  many,  j f 
In  particular*  had  it  been  helpful  in  keep-  tai 
Lng  the  young  from  doubtful  companion-  u 
ship  and  evil  associations. 

Tovrns  in  New’  York  .State  such  as 
Brooklyn,  Bay  Shore  and  Canaseraga  have  ; 
similar  records.  In  the  last-named  place 
the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  has  thus  in-  ■ , 
creased  the-Sunday  school  attendance  three-  . 
fold,  while  at  the  others  devotional  services 
have  been  much  more  fully  attended.  The  , 
Y.M.C.A.  at  Bedford,  Brooklyn,  has  a 
businesslilce  nightly  entertainment  which 
commands  audiences  of  not  far  from  a,  p. 
thousand..  ' 

Opinions  naturally  vary  even  among 
members  of  churches  and  chapels  respecting  : 
the  moral  value  of  various  episodes  and 
incidents,  but  the  films  chosen  are  certainly 
free  from  contaminating  influences  and  for' 
the  most  part  ' highly  elevating  and  ol 
wholesome  stimulus.  Amongst  those  ~ 
chiefly  in  request  are  dramatic  stories; 
having  a good  moral  and  others  which 
illustrate  the  evils  of  indolence,  selfi  - 
indulgence  and  excess,  pictures  which  show 
a hero  or  heroine  striving  upwards  against 
heavy  odds,  also  those  illustrating  thd 
lives  and  deeds  of  famous  characters  oi 
the  development  of  important  epochs  ir 

national  history.  : 

The  National  Board  of  Review  ol 

Motion  Pictures  (which  has  its  head- 

quarters in  Fifth  lAvenue,  New  York 
City)  is  a great  heip  to  those  havintj 
religious  or  educational  needs  for  which 
they  desire  the  assistance  of  the  cinemato 
graph.  It  selects  what  it  considers  tlni 
best  from  all  the  films  produced  in  thi 
United  States  and  gives  advice  and  in 
formation  to  those  persons  who  apply  fo 
the  same. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  young  Amerfc.-] 
will  profit  to  the  full  from  the  many  effort 
thus  unstintingly  made  on  its  behalf.  . 


I fliiierlcan  CDurcDes  and  tDe  Cliiema.  i 
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The  Book-Taster.  & 

_ ^ 

BOSTON’S  WELCOME  TO  DICKENS. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1867  tliat 
^loston  had  the  excitement  of  welcoming 
"harles  Dickens  on  his  second  visit  to 
Vnierica.  The  story  of  his  arrival  is 
elated  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey  .Mdrich — 
it  whoso  home  in  Boston  the  nove^st  was 
;iii  honoured  gUest-dn  her  reccnt'ly-pub- 
isled  autobiography  entitled  “Crowding 
Memories. ’’ 


“It  was  on  a blustering  evening  in 
Jovomber  that  Mr.  Dickens  arrived  in 
soston  harbour,”  .she  says.  few  of 

lis  friends  steamed  down  in  the  C ustom- 
louse  boat  to  welcome  him.  It  was  pitch 
ark  before  the  Cuba  ran  alongside.  -Mr. 
')ickins’  cheery  voice  was  heard  wclcom- 
rig  Mr.  Fields  before  there  was  time  to 
listinguish  him  on  the  steamer.  He 
x>ked  like  a Tmndle  of  animated  wraps, 
,nd  was  in  most  exubertmt  spirits : the 
ews  of  the  extraordinary  sale  of  the 
ickets  to  his  readings  having  been  carried 

0 him  by  the  pilot  twenty  miles  out.” 

. There  had  been  great  excitement  over 
he  sale  of  tickets  for  the  readings.  There 
/fire  struggles  to  secure  the  best  seats, 
nd  a queue  was  formed  twenty-four  hours 
efore  thq,  sale  began  ; — 

“What  memories  unfold  themselves  to 
IV  vision  of  that  night,  December  2, 
867  ; the  night  of  the  first  appearance  of 
Ir.  Dickens  in  tlie  Tremont  Temple  1 
igain  I am  conscious  of  the  expectant 
ush  as  Mr.  Dickens  appears,  book  in 
and,  white  boutonniere  in  buttonhole. 
Vith  quick,  clastic  steps  he  takes  his 
lace.  The  whole  audience  spring  to 
leir  feet,  while  round  after  round  of 
pplause,  cheer  after  cheer,  shout  after 
aout  of  welcome  greet  him.  On  the 
tage  is  a simple  device,  designerl  by  Mr. 
lickens.  looking  like  ‘ a reading  desk, 
ith  a liglit  so  arranged  as  to  illuminate 
1C  reader’s  face  ; behind  it  stands  a long, 
ark,  purplish  screen.  With  a magician’s 
inch  the  simple  desk  transforms  itself, 
upplc  to  the' 'master’s  will.  . . . ■ • 

“.Suddenlv  the  oflicer  on  the  floor  of  the 
aurt  called  out  ‘Silence!’  in  a command- 
le  tone,  apd  the  great  case  of,  Bardwell 
nd  Pickwick  began,  and  holding  the 
steners  still  and  motionless  until  die 
ireman  brought  in  the  verdict  of  ‘duilty.’ 
nd  fined  the  defendant  seven  hundred  and 
fly  pounds.  Then  Sam  Weller’s  father 
niched  him  on  tiic  shoulder,  and,  with  a 
lournful  expression,  said,  ‘ O .Sammy, 
ammv,  vy  worn’t  there  a alleybi!’  With 
lis  the  great  audience  shouted  with 
mghter,  and  the  wild  applause  began 
gain  with  gathered  volume,  until  even 
1C  walls  of  Tremont  Temple  itself  seemed 
echo  and  vibrate  as  a pendulum  dis- 
' jrbed  from  rest  and  swing  to  and  fro.” 

* The  author  tells  ils  that  if  the  Sultan  of 
'.atlzibar.  the  Czar  of  all  Russia,  the  Grand 

1 logul  of  India,  and  all  the  crowned  heads 
f Europe  combined  should  have  knocked 
t the  door  of  the  Aldrich  home,  it  would 
ct  th.rosv  the  entire  household  into  such 


frenzv  and  flutter  as  that  simple  card, 
Mr.  Charles  Dickons”  : — • 

‘T  well  remember  the  quick  beating  of 
ly  heart  as  I descended  the  stairs  to  the 
xiudoir,’  where  I found  Mr.  Dickens 
ieated  in  the  easiest  chair  in  the  bay 
/indow.  A rather  short,  slight  figure,  so 
e seemed  to  me  then,  without  the  manner 
--  nat  stamps  the  caste  of  ‘Vere  de  Vere.’ 
le  was  dressed — I think  dressed  is  the 
ight  word — in  a very  light,  so  light  that 


I don’t  know  how  to  describe  it — I can 
almost  say  soiled  white  colour — top  coat. 
It  was  wide  and  short,  and  stood,  out  like 
a skirt,  the  collar  of  a much  darker  shade 
of  velvet.  His  waistcoat  was  velvet  of 
another  shade  ot brown,  with  brilliant  red 
indentations;  his  watch  chain  was  but- 
toned into  the  centre  button  of  his  waist- 
coat, and  then  it  divided  itself.  I found 
myself  saying,  ‘How  do  you  do,’  and 
wondering,  if  the  watch  was  in  one 
pocket,  what  was  at  the  oth(>r  end  of  the 
chain  in  the  other  pocket,  and  was  tempted 
to  ask  him  the  time,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  make  a mistake  and  bring  out  the 
other  thing.  I don’t  remember  what  he 
wore  on  his  feet,  and  I don’t  know  tlie 
plaid  of  his  trousers,  but  1 rather  think  it 
was  a black-and-whito  check — what  the 
English  call  ‘pepper  and  salt.’  1 don't 
remember  any  one  topic  of  conversation  on 
that  first  visit,  but  1 remember  well  the 
laughter  and  good  cheer  ; the  <-harming 
way  in  which  the  guest  made  these  two 
young  people  feel  that  to  him  they  really 
wer'e  persons  of  consequence,  and  were  so 
regarded  by  this  prince  of  strangers  who 
tarried  within  their  gates.” 

* * * 

ROMANCE  OF  MARQUIS  WHEAT. 

The  story  of  Marquis  wheat  is  as 
interesting  as  the  plot  of  a novel,  for  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  that  are 
pow  grown  annually  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  are  descended  from  a few 
isolated  grains. 

“In  1841,”  says  a writer  in  “Munsey’s 
Magazine,”  “a  Scotchman  who  had  been 
working  for  David  Fife,  near  Peter- 
borough, Ontario,  returned  to  his  native 
country  under  promise  to  send  to  his  em- 
ployer a Scottish  bonnet,  or  Glengarry. 
•As  soon'  as  he  arrived  in  Glasgow  he 
bought  the  bonnet,  and  while  taking  a 
stroll  along  the  Broomielaw  came  upon  a 
boat  unloading  a cargo  of  fine  wheat.  He 
filled  the  bonnet  with  a sample  of  the" 
wheat,  and  sent  it  to  his  friend  Fife  in 
Canada. 

“Fife  sowed  the  seed  in  the  spring  of 
1842',  but  cattle  broke  into  his  garden,  and 
only  three  heads  came  to  maturity.  Being 
interested  in  his  friend’s  gift,  Fife  saved 
the  wheat,  and  in  1843  had  a pint  of  seed, 
which  multiplied  as  the  years  went  bv ; 
and  by  1870  Red  Fife,  as  this  new  wheat 
was  called  after  its  colour  and  its  owner, 
became  a favourite  in  Ontario.  It  was 
also  known  as  Scotch  Fife  and  as  Glasgow 
wheat — though  it  was  not  grown  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  experts,  when  they  examined 
it,  pronounced  it -.a  Galician  variety.  In- 
vestigation proved  that  the  vessel  in  the 
Glasgow  docks  in  1841  had  come  with  a 
cargo  of  wheat  from  Danzig,  the  chief 
outlet  for  Galician  grain. 

“Red  Fife  was  the  staple  Canadian 
wheat  in  the  seventies,  but  it  was  slow  to 
ripen,  and  the  early  frosts  blackened  many 
a first-class  field  of  it.  In  1883  a botanist 
named  Saunders  crossed  it  with  more  than 
fifty  other  varieties,  but  failed  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  flour  thus  produced  was  too 
yellow, for  the  market.  In  1903,  however, 
his  son.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Saunders,  chanced 
to  hit  on  an  ear  of  Red  Fife  that  his  father 
had  crossed  with  Hard  Calcutta,  and  m 
the  following  year  succeeded  in  growing 
twelve  plants.  The  yield  was  less  than  a 
pound  of  seed,  but  it  ripened  early,  and 
the  grains  were  plump.  He  named  it  Mar- 
quis, after  the  Governor-General  of 
i Canada  at  that  time — the  Marquis  of 
Lome. 

“In  1907  all  the  seed  that  could  be  spared 
— twenty-three  pounds — was  sent  to  the 
experimental  station  at  Indian  Head,  Sas- 
katchewan. It  lived  up  to  expectations, 
and  two  years  later  four  hundred  samxjles 


were  distributed  to  Canadian  farmers. 
Their  reports  were  enthusiastic.  The  carlv 
wheat,  so  long  sought,  had  been  found. 
Since  then  its  fame  has  spread  widely,  .and 
Marquis  wheat  is  now  grown  not  only  in 
Canada,  but  in  Minnesota  aiul  the 
Dakotas,  wdiere  rust  has  hitherto  played 
havoc,  and  where  early  harvests  prevent 
losses  through  frost.” 

* * -x- 

WOMEN’S  CHIEF  RIVAL. 

litans  of  intellect  v\hosc  labours  in- 
fluenced the  destiny  of  the  human  race  have 
never  kissed,  and  when  confronted  with  a 
pretty  woman  haVe  not  known  what  on 
earth  to  do,  and  could  not  manage  a pout- 
ing wife  at  supper  to  save  their  souls,”  says 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  in  “Our  Women.’” 
It  is  true  tliat  artists,  too,  have  been  \'*erv 
maladroit  with  women.  Hut  tlicv  have 
seldom  or  never  avoided  them. 

An  artist  will  very  ...eldom  sacrilke  his 
art  for  a woman.  He  will  much  more 
probably  employ  her,  with  an  astounding 
ruthlessness,  in  the  service  of  his  art.  .\ 
woman  has  no  greater  rival  than  the  art  cf 
an  artist ; and  the  jealousy  between  one 
w'oman  and  another  is  mild  in  comparison 
with  the  jealousy  wdfich  may  animalc  a 
woman  against  the  art  of  the  artist  wlio 
has  captured  her.  , Indeed,  artists  are  in 
a unique  position  of  advantage.  Tiicir 
detachment  is  terrible.  Women  know  it. 
Hence  the  conclusions  of  artists  are 
presumably  entitled  to  a particular  con- 
sideration, since  destiny  has  favoured  them 
'doubly — in  experience  and  in  tire  instinct 
for  expression. 

“It  is  no  longer  quite  correct  for  a trulv 
proper  and  unexceptional  woman  not,  to 
have  something  to  do  apart  from  her  hus- 
band and  her  house.  Women  whose  davs 
are  interestingly  and  usefully  full  will  have 
no  time  to  be  morbid.  Their  minds  will 
be  nourished.  They  will  think  more  of 
their  own  minds  and  of  men’s  minds,  and 
less  of  their  own  bodies  and  of  men's  bodies. 
And  men  will  assuredly  be  therebv  led  to 
do  the  same.  The  phenomenon  will  shod 
its  superfluous  grossness.  .Affection  may 
be  strengthened  but  crude  passion  will 
diminish.  And  inclination  and  habits  will 
be  modified  accordingly. 

“The  great  and  terrible  fart  which  girls 
do  not  and  cannot  imaginatively  realise, 
and  which  parental  criminals  can  realise 
and  do  not,  is  that  girls  die  young.  Roys 
mav  live*  nearly  for  ever.  I have  known 
boys  of  sixty-six,  in  practically  full 
possession  of  the  weapons  of  boy.s.  But 
few  girls  survive  their  thirtieth  year. 
Herein  is  the  gravest  of  all  sex  inequalities, 
and  nothing  will  cure  it — at  any  rate,  in 
our  dav  or  in  the  next  million  years  or  so. 
.After  thirty  another  being  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  girl.” 

•5t  X * 

HUMOUR. 

Jokes  apparently  divide  people  as 
surely  and  unmistakably  as  territorial 
boundaries. 

“It  is  a fact,”  observes  a writer  in  the 
“.Anglo-Swiss  Review,”  “that  Americans 
consider  ‘Punch’  the  ‘imfunnicst’  of  papers 
On  the  other  hand,  modern  .American 
jokes  of  the  newspaper  variety  often 
amaze  more  than  they  amuse  English- 
men ; who  deny  to  Scotsmen  a sense  of 
humour,  though  Scotsmen  stand  the 
supreme  test  seeing  they,  and  they  alone, 
can  joke  about  their  own  individual  and 
national  characteristics.  As  a rule,  Eng- 
lish humour  is  characterised  by  good 
humour.  Australia  has  developed  a 
humour  of  her  own,  but  it  is  apt  to  be 
merciless,  like  Nature  herself  in  the  island- 
I continent.  There  is  a fund  of  humjur  in 
j the  .Swiss  dialects  which  we  hope  to  tap 
I. when  we  have  found  the  writer  capable 
! of  it.  ” 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Hot  Pot. 


Cut  one  pound  of  beef  pieces  into  squares. 
Put  a lump  of  dripping'  and  a large  peeled 
and  finely-chopped  onion  into  a saucepan. 
Fry  for  a couple  of  minutes.  Add  the  meat 
pieces  and  fry  for  another  three  or  four 
minutes,  dredging  in  as  you  do  so  a table- 
spoonful of  flour.  Then  add  just  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  butter-beans,  first  well 
washed  and  soaked  overnight.  Cover  the 
pan,  and  stew  very  slowly  for  two  hours 
and  a quarter. 


Macaroni  Milanaise. 


Cook  one  half  package  of  macaroni  in 
three  quarts  of  salted  water  (boiling)  until 
t(  nder.  Drain  well  and  cover  with  cold 
water  for  ten  minutes  or  more.  Cook  one 
tin  of  tomatoes  for  fifteen  minutes  with 
a bay  leaf,  a bit  of  mace,  onion,  cloves, 
parsley.  Salt  and  pepper.  Strain  and 
liiicken  with  one-fourth  cup  each  of  butter 
;ind  flour  blended  together.  Drain  maca- 
ri'ni  again  and  mix  with  the  sauce.  Add 
one  cup  of  chopped  'green  peppers  par- 
boiled, and  one  of  tongue  chopped,  and  put 
into  baking  dish.  Sprinkle  top  with  grated 
cheese  or  buttered  cracker  crumbs  and  bake 
one  half  hour. . 


Cheese  and  Potato  Mould. 


To, make  this  delicious  supper  dish  take 
htilf  a pound  of  boiled  .potatoes,  one  ounce 
of  butter,  one  dgg,  four  ounces  of  grated 
clieese,  one  tablcspocmful  of  fine  browned 
breadcrumbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  milk.  Mash  the  potatoes 
smoothly,  adding  the  butter  heated,  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  cheese,  season- 
ing and  milk.  Lastly  whip  the  white  of 
egg  to  a stiff  froth,  then  stir  lightly  into 
the  mixture.  Well  grease  a plain  pudding 
mould,  and  sprinkle  with  browned  bread- 
crumbs. Pour  in  the  mixture  and  bake  in 
a fairly  hot  oven  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Turn  out  on  a hot  dish  and  serve. 


Rabbit  Puddings. 

Ingredients:  Four  ounces  of  flour,  two 
ounces  of  mashed  potatoes,  two  ounces  of 
suet,  half  a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
one  onion,  chopped,  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
nice  rabbit.  Wash  the  rabbit ; drain  well, 
and  cut  it  into  joints.  Make  the  flour  and 
suet,  etc.,  into  a fairly  stiff  paste,  roll  it 
out  then,  and  line  a greased  pudding  dish. 
Lay  the  rabbit  into  this,  sprinkling  the 
pieces  with  the  onion  and  seasonings,  and 
at  last  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water, 
and  cover  in  the  pudding  with  a lid  of  the 
paste.  Tie  it  securely  in  a pudding  cloth, 
and  boil  it  for  two  to  two  and  a half  hours, 
or  cover  it  with  a greased  paper,  and  steam 
for  twor  to  three  hours. 


Old-Fashioned  Fruit  Bread. 

Required : Two  pounds  of  flour,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  currants, 
half  a pound  of  sultanas,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  quarter  of  a pound  of  lard, 
two  ounces  of  peel,  two  eggs;  one  pint  of 
milk,  three  ounces  of  yeast,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  carbonate  of  soda,  a pinch  of 
salt.  Rub  the  butter  and  lard  into  the 
flour,  next  adding  fruit,  peel,  and  sugar. 
Beat  the  eggs  and  dissolve  ■ the  soda  in  a 
cup  of  milk,  then  warm  the  rest  of  the 
milk  and  mix  the  yeast  with  it.  After- 
wards stir  in  the  other  ingredients.  Let 
it  stand  in  bowl  overnight,  and  bake  the 
next  day  in  a moderate  oven  Allow  it  to 
rise  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  the 
tins  before  baking.j 


Simple  Bean  Pie. 

Wash  and  soak  overnight  a teacupful  of 
haricot  beans,  more  if  required.  Boil 
the  beans  for  a couple  of  hours,  then  put 
them  into  a pie-dish  with  seme  nicely 
seasoned  white  sauce.  On  the  lop  of  this 
put  a layer  of  mashed  turnips,  and  then 
a fine  layer  of  mashed  potatoes.  Mark 
neatly,  and  brown  in  the  oven  for  twenty 
minutes. 

Perfection  Boiled  Turnip. 

Peel,  slice  and  boil  young  turnips,  add 
one  or  two  mealy  hot  boiled  potatoes  and 
mash  them  together  jn  the  kettle  in  which 
boiled.  Add  salt  and  a piece  of  butter  or 
a little  thick  cream.  Return  to  the  stove, 
that  they  may  absorb  all  the  liquor  and  be 
served  very  hot.  The  potato  makes  the 
turnip  much  more  delicate.  The  two  may 
be  cooked  together  if  more  convenient, 
adding  the  potatoes  when  the  turnips  are 
partly  done. 

Date  Cake. 

Required  ; One  cupful  of  dates,  one  cup- 
ful of  walnuts,  one  cupful  of  powdered 
sugar,  vanilla,  two  eggs,  cream,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  breadcrumbs,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  baking  powder.  Chop  the 
walnuts  and  the  dates,  beat  the  yolk  of  the 
eggs  and  roll  tHe  breadcrumbs  fine.  Add 
the  sugar  to  the  nuts,  the  dates  and  the 
eggs  ; then  add  the  breadcrumbs  and  the 
baking  powder.  Beat  the  white  of  the 
eggs  well,  and  add  it  to  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. Flavour  the  mixture  with  vanilla, 
pour  it  into  two  pic-dishes,  and  bake  it 
in  a moderate  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 
Then  whip  the  cream  and  spread  it  between 
the  two  layers  of  cake  and  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  cake. 


PACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERINQ. 

For  flushing  drains,  use  boiling, 
strongly  salted  water. 

Buttermilk  has  been  found  invaluable 
to  chronic  indigestion. 

Buy  candles  in  winter  and  store  in  a 
cool  place.  They  will  improve  by  keeping. 

A pint  of  hot  milk  daiiy  is  good  physic 
for  thin,  nervous  people  with  poor  appe- 
tites. 

Fold  the  covering  sheets  bias  over  the 
the  ironing  board  and  they  will  not 
wrinkle. 

Before  putting  on  clean  linen  be  sure 
it  is  thoroughly  aired,  especially  round  the 
neck  and'  armholes. 

A good  polish  is  given  to  boots  and 
shoes  if  a few  drops  of  paraffin  oil  are 
added  to  the  ordinary  blacking. 

A little  glycerine  smeared  around  the 
glass  stoppers  of  bottles  will  keep  them 
for  a long  time  from  sticking. 

To  prevent  a boiled  pudding  from 
sticking  to  the  clothj  wring  the  latter  out 
of  boiling  water,  and  flour  it  well. 

Do  not  hang  woollens,  coloured 
materials,  or  white  silk  in  the' sun;  dry 
them  in  the  shade,  in  a wind  if  possible. 

To  remove  grease  from  silk  rub  a 

lump  of  wet  magnesia  over  the  spot,  allow 
it  to  dry,  and  then  brush  off  the  powder. 

Sudden  changes  of  temperature 

harden  and  shrink  woollens.  Anything  hot- 
ter than  lukewarm  injures  silk  and  may 
change  or  remove  colour  from  any  fabric. 

In  extracting  the  juice  of  lemon  or 
orange,  much  more  juice  will  be  obtained 
if  the  fruit  is  first  covered  with  cold  water 
and  allowed  to  come  to  a boil  before'  the 
fruit  is  cut. 

To  clean  currants,  put  them,  a hand- 
ful at  a time,  on  a wire  sieve,  sprinkle 
them  fairly  liberally  with  flour,  rub  them 
evenly  with  the  hand,  so  thait  all  dirt  and 
stalks  get  rubbed  off  the  fruit  and  fall 
through  the  sieve^ 


I POTATO  ECONOMY. 

I 

FOOD  VALUE  OF  THE  TUBER- 

WHY  IT  SHOULD  NOT  BE  PARED. 

Some  advice  on  the  subject  of  potatoes  i 
is  tendered  by  the  iNIinistry  of  Agriculture, 
which  lays  it  down  that  no  article  of  food  is- 
so  largely  waste-d.  A potato,  it  is  ex- 
plained, is  made  up  of  the  following  per- 
centage of  eatable  parts  : Skin,  2.5  per 
cent.  ; layer  next  the  skin,  8.5  per  cent.  ; | 

flesh,  89  per  cent.  The  eatable  portion  con- 
tains about  75  per  cent,  of  water,  so  that  ' 
less  than  a quarter  ol  the  entire  potato  is 
of  direct  value  as  food.  The  richest  part  is  i 
that  lying  next  the  skin.  ( 

The  commonest  method  erf  cooking — that 
is,  paring  and  then  boiling,  after  placing-  ( 
the  pared  tubers  in  cold  water,  is  the  most  ' 
wasteful.  There  are  three  reasons  for  lliis,  i 
Not  only  the  skin  but  also  the  surface  layer,  ; 
and  perhaps  10  per  cent,  of  the  flesh,  are 
removed  by  thick  paring.  Cooks  are  |: 
tempted  to  pare  thickly  because  of  deeply-  ■ 
sunk  eyes  and  surface  irregularities.  This  j 
may  cause  a loss  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  | 

tuber,  or  of  not  less  than  one  pound  in  ; 

every  five  pound.  j 

The  surface  layers,  which  contain  a larger  ; 
percentage  of  solids  than  the  remainder  of  j 
the  potato,  are  also  wasted,  and  sub-  i 
sequent  boiling  dissolves  the  soluble  in- 
gredients and  breaks  down  the  surface  into 
the  water,  which  is  thrown  away,  regard-  1 
less  of  the  fact  that  it  lorms  a useful  basis-  I 
for  soups. 

Pared  potatoes,  when  put  into  cold 
water  and  boiled,  lose  15.8  per  cent,  of  their 
protein,  or  flesh-forming  substances, 
18.8  per  cent,  of  their  ash  or  mineral 
matter,  and  about  3 per  cent,  of  their 
carbo-hydrates  or  starcli.  If  they  are  j| 

plunged  at  once  after  paring  into  boiling  ! 
water  and  boiled,  the  loss  may  be  8.2  per 
cent,  of  protein,  18  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  ; 
a small  amount  of  starch. 

When  boiled  in  their  jackets,  potatoes 
lose  only  1 per  cent,  of  protein,  three  per  j 
cent,  of  ash,  and  practically  none  of  their  ji 
starch,  whether  plunged  into  hot  or  cold 
water  at  the  outset.  .Steaming  instead  of  . 
boiling  reduces  the  loss  after  paring,  and  j 

steaming  in  the  jacket  reduces  all  loss  to  a j| 

minimum.  Potatoes  boiled  or  steamed  in 
their  jackets  should  have  the  skin  cut  at  ; 
each  end. 

In  case  potatoes  must  be  pared  because  i 
of  injuries  to  the  surface,  or  for  any  other  ' 
reason,  they  should  be  cooked  by  steam,  or  | 
at  least  boiled  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  which  should  be  boil-  - 
ing  when  they  are  put  in. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  an  even 
better  plan  is  to  pare  the  potatoes  as  thinly  j 

as  possible  and  use  them  in  slices  for  vege-  i 
table  or  meat  pies.  When  used  for  soups,  ' 

the  tubers  should  always  be  pared  very 
thinly. 


BI5URATED  MAGNESIA 
STOPS  STOMACH  PAIN 

Yes,  and  quickly,  too,  for  it  gets  rid  of 
the  harmful  stomach  acid  which  causes  the 
trouble.  Three  minutes  from  the  time 
Bisurated  Magnesia  enters  the  §tomach  the 
acid  is  no  more,  the  possibility  of  pain  has 
ceased,  and  the  stomach  is  doing  its  work 
unhampered.  Bisurated  Magnesia  is  the 
finest  thing  out  for  indigestion,  flatulence, 
gastritis,  wind  and  similar  troubles;  it's 
the  one  thing  you  can  rely  on  . . . and 

costs  but  3s.  When  you  go  to  your 
chemist  to  buy  it,  look  on  the  wrapper  for 
the  makers’  name,  BISMAG  LTD.  There’s 
nothing  else  “just  as  good”;  it’s  Bisurated 
Magnesia  that  stops  digestive  pain  . . . 

AND  STOPS  IT  QUICKLY,  TOO. 

[Adt'f.l 


19,  20,- 

my  plate’s 
empty!” 


There’s  no  pudding 
left  on  the  plate  when 
it  is  served  with  Bird’s 
Custard  as  hot  sauce. 

, You  can  have  no  better 
sauce  for  a boiled  or  steamed 
pudding ; and  Bird’s,  so 
cream-like  and  exquisite  in 
flavor,  is  made  in  a moment. 


3IMD’S 

CUSTARD 

owes  its  superiority  to  the  rare  good  quality  of^its 
ingredients,  and  to  distinct  methods  of  manufacture. " 

It  should  be  a mother’s  care  to  see  that  she  really  gets  Bird’s 
Custard.  Millions  of  mothers  take  this  care  each  week,  knowing 
that  BIED’S  adds  25%  nutriment  to  the  milk  with  which  it 
is  prepared. 

Responsibility  for  Purity. 

We  take  this  upon  oiirselves.  We  guarantee  that 
Bird’s  is  ''the  Pure  Custard,”  and  we  make  it  only 
oj  the  finest  quality  ingredients  that  money  can  buy. 


PREPAin  S^ALI 
ADI  LliTSSt-VlLMS. 


Iftmi  In  aJ'.rTlitrmfnt  Ikii  ktjj:  i 

Iht  iltfaU  jt  hamity  iewumi 

T I p€t  t I' r eat*  t':',  Ikt  minimum  (Jkjr.  r 
fz}  ay-\  tktllti.i  jw  .iif 

A'  : f r^uutUj.  J-:  i Ik/  fu*JlJ%/r:  rtzfti* 

th/nz’-zi-^  ir.t  fl,  uny  jii./ii.i 

which  they  i-.  net  apptev/. 

Communi/ation:  rczirJing  Pt/psii  A’icctUirm/n'A 
should  ht  addr/ssed  to  the  Adttrlii/m/nl  U/^tnwcmi, 
Family  H/rotd  Pr/sz,  ll/nri/tti  ytre/l  Lcouizn, 
\y.C.2,  and  cc-py.  in  ah  cam  mu. I '/  au/  -,- 

panted  hy  remiliaitce  itou.d  r:o.  . tha  c,'/!./  ul  l/j.: 
filleen  day:  beloie  the  Juie  5/  pi  ' lituiion. 


If  you'va  never  worn  Beacon  Ollaklne 

you've  yet  t'<  1<  Ik--  - : t!  tt 

.ifford  in  w-'t  lo.  , » '-y  T • . ■ f ' 

a.'Winst  the  bar-” it  M' r.-ii.  'h-  e -i.  ' - 

stickm-  ..  We  II  tl  ■ ;>  oo  H i ■ tl 

you  tn-iy  h.vve  \ ,>ur  i r v ■ I i'  ' w. 
ikiii  don’t  , itiilv  i u.  'I  - '■  r jI. 

with  us.  We  specialisr  in  oil  *m-  Mr  I - . i - 

2Ss. ; long  legging,  bi  : i .'-w  it-  i js..  -h  i t?  ^ 
oilskins,  23s.  6d.  upv.  ird-  ; I;  ' ■ r if:  -rt  i 
38s.6d.  Send  p.c.  for  rree  Bt v m FVk.i,!»(  .rr  ! 
the  style  that  suits  your  purpose  —Rarbour'  . L : 
i)2,  Ueacon  Buildings,  South  Shields. 

Linen  Sheets.— Superior  qut.litT  . .. 

white  Irish  Union  Linen  Shaota  at  Bargain 
pricea  ; 2 by  yds.,  iOe.  2d. ; 2 by  3 yd.  , ' ' ; 

2i  by  3 yds.,  65s.  2A  ; 2}  by  3 ydf..  71-  r -.r 
pair.— HUTTON’S,  73  Larne,  Ireland. 


Abdominal  Support. — For  any  aM--.-  I ..I 

weakness  alter  operations,  dtc..  our  Abdorro:  Beiv 
Corsets  aflord  perfect  support.  C>'ttain  n ■ 
Write  for  List  No.  5,  R.  Scales  & Co.,  Cofiet 
Manufacturers,  Newark-on-Trent. 


23-  Monthly.— Costumes.  Suita,  Rainc'-.,ta, 
Children’s  Clothing,  Footwear.  Hounhohl 
Linen,  Drapery,  etc.  Easy  Terms.  Illi  irated 
Catalogue  Free — Castle  Supply  Co.,  Norwir  , 

“Twilflt”  Corset*,  fasluonable  and  ■-  -i- 
omical  Of  all  drapers  and  ladies'  outhtlers.  V-  -r 

prices.  Spiral  steels.  Write  for  illustrated  b -t. 

Charles  Lcctbem  Si  Co.,  SO  Aruodcl  Factory, 
Portsmouth. 


Grampian  Hand  Made  Homoapuns.— 

These  beautiful  Tweeds  lor  Lodic!  and  fientlemcn's 
Wear  can  only  bo  obtained  from  the  Kin’  ..,k 
Spinning  Coy.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  B,  Kinbuck,  Perth  hire. 
Patterns  for  any  length  sent  on  application. 


Drunkards  Cured  chesplv,  aecretly, 
speedily,  permanently.  Trial  free  privately. 
Carlton  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd.,  517,  Birmingham. 


Kill  Nits,  &o.,  in  the  hair  insUntlv  by 
using  Moon’s  Oreasless  “Nitrji.”  Perfectly 
harmless  and  clean.  2/6  post  free.  U.  .Moon 
20,  Leighton  Street,  Leeds.  ' 


Excellent  Money  - Makln»<  Oppor- 
tunities constantly  occurring.  Highly  iccom- 
mended  method.  Send  stamped  addressed  envelope 
for  free  particulars.  — Green  & Co.,  17  Chur  n 
Lane,  Hull.  , v.  ut.a 


Wallpapers.— Latest  designs.  loJfest  price* 
Send  for  our  NEW  SEASON’S  BOOK,  iust  - cuod 
post  free.— MORRIS’S,  VICAR  LANE,  LEEDS.  ' 

Irish  Linen  Roller  Towel*.  — Extra 

Strong  and  durable  quality,  2i  yds.  by  16  ins 
5s.  6d.  each,  or  3 lor  16s.  3d. ; postage  Od  bend' 
for  Bargain  List,  free.— HUTTON’S,  73  Larno 
Ireland.  ’ 


Xmas.  Just  The  Thlni*.— Lidics'  B;  k 
Cashmere  Hose,  all  wool,  soli  and  w.irin,  3/1 1 piir. 
Gent’s  strong  all  wool  knit  wcks  from  'J;i  I pal/ 
Send  for  Xmas  List  and  Illustr.itcd  : atal' — c — 
Midland  IIosteRy  Agency,  Dept.  5,  Louohboroucu 


US  now  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  provide  yourself 
with  winter  boots  on  these  terms. 


MAXIMUM  tIfOE  CO.  LD.  60  MAXI.MUM  WOIKS.  NCRTRAMPTON 


CANADA  AND  WOMEN  WORKERS.  ^ 


Women  seeking  a remunerative  sphere  of  work, 
where  the  competition  is  less  than  in  the  Mother 
Country,  should  read 

" Openings  for  Women  in  Canada," 

By  Florence  B.  Low, 

Publ  shed  by  William  Stevens,  Ltdi, 

S3,  Hgntiey?  Street,  j:.on<J9pj  2/- 


The  Sauce  of  Delight  for  the 
1920  Xmas  Pudding 

is  Foster  Clark’s  Cream  Custard  with  its 
delightful  creaminess.  The  Children  love  it. 
Sold  in  family  packets  and  tins  and  small  packets. 


Quality  the  Best  Policy/^ 


IDEAL  MILE 

is  MILK,  Whole  Milk,  and  nothing  but  Milk, 
and  3 times  as  Rich  in  Cream  as  ordinary  milk. 

Per  Cash  Per 

tin  .S.  JL  Prices  V half  tin. 

The  sales  of  ^TDEAL”  are  many  times  larger 
than  all  other  unsweetened  milks  put  together 


Cast  Iron  Economy, 

In  the  kitchen,  more  than  anywhere  else,  is 
there  a need  for  economy,  and  the  use  of 

CAST  IRON 
Kitchen  Utensils 

is  a sure  step  to  this  end. 

Not  only  does  Cast  Iron  lon^  outlast  enamelled  steel 
or  tinware. — it  saves  coal.  It  is  a scientificaUy  proved 
fact  that  water  boils  more  quickly  in  Cast  Iron. 

Proearable  at  all  Ironmongers,  Insist  on  CAST  IRON. 


6RAVES 

DF  SHEFFIELD^ 

Write  for  patteFot.  post  free,  cf  Overeoati.  Suite.  Coitume*.  Paletoti, 
Kaincoats.  Mackintoihei.  etc.,  or  Catalotues  of  Footvsear,  Wool  Scarfs, 
Drapery.  Ladies  & Children's  Clothing.  Sheffield  Cutlery,  Grataophonee 
and  Records.  Tea  and  Dinner  Services.  Bedsteads.  Beddint^  Sesrintf 
&fachines,  Cycles.  Tyres.  Carpets  and  Lino.  Poultry  and  Appliances,  etc. 

TERMS  ' 


The  best  Recipe  for 

your  Xmas  Pudding 

( for  2 or  S Puddings.) 

lb.  Shredded  Atora.  11b.  Raisins.  1 lb.  Corrants. 
1 lb.  Sultanas.  H lb.  Candied  Peel.  lb.  Sugar. 
H lb.  Flour.  1 teaspoon  Baking  Powder.  4 Eggs. 

lb.  Breadcrumbs.  2 oz.  Sweet  Almonds.  A little 
Nutmeg.  Kind  and  juice  of  1 Lemon.  Finch  of 
Salt.  Enough  Milk  to  make  it  right  consistency. 

Clean'  currants,  stone  raisins,  put  all  the  dry 
ingredients  into  a basin,  blanch  and  chop  almonds, 
add  eggs.  welLbeaten.  grated  rind  of  lemon,  and 
the  juice  strained.  Mix  all' tborougbly,  put  into 
greased  pudding  basins,  cover  with  greased  paper 
and  steam  for  6 boors. 

Atora 

:Beef  Suet 

is  SHREDDED  ready  for  use  in  puddings, 
pastry,  mincemeat,  etc. ; in  BLOCKS  for 
frying  and  cooking:. 

“Atora  ” makes  the  lightest, 
daintiest  puddings  you  ever 
tasted  — and  makes  them  as 
nourishing  as  meat. 

Sold  hy  Grocers^  Stores,  etc,, 
in  1 w.  and  ^ lb.  Cartons. 

Sole  Manufacturers : 

HUGON  & CO.,  Ltd., 

Manchester. 


COLLEGE 

PUDDING 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED 
FLOUR,  FRUIT  (SULTANAS 
& CURRANTS)  & COSTARD 
SAUCE-FULLY  SWEETENED 

A DELICIOUS  PUDDING  ALL 
COMPLETE  IN  ONE  PACKET 
SUFFICIENT  FOR  6 PEOPLE 


OBTAINABLE  AT 
ALL  GROCERS 


PER 

PACKET 


NO  SUGAR  REQUIRED. 

PLAISTOWE  & Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  N.l 


NOW  READY. 

Dora  Thome 
Fourpenny  Series. 

This  series  of  dainty  little  books,  consisting 
of  a long  complete  Novel  and'  one  or  two 
Short  Stories,  the  80  pages  of  which  are  bound 
in  Illustrated  Cover,  is,  in  its  handy  pocket 
form,  ideal  for  holiday  reading,  and  a wonderful 
production  at  4d.  per  copy.  The  series  at 
present  issued  comprises  the  following 

A BROKEN  BONDAGE 
A SECOND  COURTSHIP 
A HIDDEN  TRAIL 
HELENA’S  STEPMOTHER 
THE  SECRET  OF  THE  MILL 
THE  BLACK  HARPER 
“NEW  ZEALANDER” 

THE  FLOWER  OF  LOTUS 
THE  GIRL  AT  THE  LODGE 
ISABEL 

THE  AFFAIR  AT  LABRUM 
GAP 


ARE  YOU  worn  OF  A REALLY  0000  STORY? 

Then  you  should  buy  this  ‘week’s  FAMILY  HERALD  SUPPLEMENT, 
and  you  will  eagerly  look  forward  to  it  every  week.  Each  issue  contains 
A Lono  Complete  Copyright  Novel  by  a popular  Author.  Published 
every  TUESDAY,  price  2d>,  of  all  Newsagents  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 

And  others  will  shortly  follow. 


DORA  THORNE  SERIES 

80  Pages  and  Cover,  Price  4d. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


N.B. — Should  you  experience  any  difficulty  In 
obtaining  your  supplv  write  to  the  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER,  THE  FAMILY  HERALD  PRESS, 
23-4,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  LONDON,  VV.C.2. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

A Breakfast  Relish. 

An  apple  or  two  peeled  and  sliced  thinly, 
and  fried  in  the  fat  after  the  bacon  has 
been  coolaed,  will  prove  a welcome  and 
appetising  addition.  , It  is  equally  good 
served  with  fried  sausages. 

» Venetian  Blinds. 

A simple  way  of  cleaning  Venetian  blinds 
is  to  add  a few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  to 
a bucket  of  warm  water,  and  wash  them 
with  a chamois  leather.  This  removes  all 
dirt,  and  gives  a good  polish. 

To  Poach  Eggs. 

To  poach  eggs  nicely,  stir  the  water  with 
a spoon  quickly  for  a few  seconds,  then 
drop  egg  gently  into  Ihe  “hole”  in  the 
centre.  This  prevents  the  white  leaving 
the  yolk  and  scattering  about  ttie  pan. 

Home-madf,  Smelling  Salts. 

A simple  yet  excellent  way  to  m.nke 
smelling  salts  is  to  procure  an  ounce  ot 
rock  volatile,  and  break  it  into  sm;ii! 
pieces.  Put  it  into  the  bottle,  and  then 
rover  it  with  eau-de-Cologne’.  Let  it  stand 
for  a few  days,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  Porridge  Saucepan. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  effective  ways 
of  cleaning  saucepans  in  which  porridge 
has  been  cooked,  quickly  and  easily,  is  to 
lill  them  with  boiling  water,  empty  away, 
then  fill  with  cold,  and  the  oatmeal  will 
fall  away  from  the  sides.  Do  this  imme- 
diately the  porridge^has  been  removed. 

Good  Way  to  Cook  Celery. 

Place  the  celery  in  a saucepan  with 
equal  part^  of  boiling  water  and  milk  to 
rover.  Bod  for  about  two  hours  (till 
tender).  Dish  up  the  celery.  Make  some 
melted  butter  with  some  of  the  liquor 
from  the  celery,  pour  over,  and  serve  hot. 

To  Wash  Greasy  Dishes. 

Greasy  dishes  should  always  be  washed 
in  tepid  soapsuds  and  rinsed  in  clean, 
scalding  water.  V’ery  hot  water  applied  at 
first  hardens  the  grease.  Tepid  suds  dis- 
solve it,  and  the  hot  rinsing  water  leav’es 
the  dishes  glossy  and  bright,  and  easy 
to  wipe. 

Silk  Hosiery. 

Silk  hosiery  is  often  damaged  by  insert- 
ing the  hand  while  wearing  rings  which 
catch  and  cut  the  fine  silk  threads.  If  rings 
cannot  be  removed,  the  stone  should  be 
turned  to  the  inside  of  the  hand,  and 
covered  bv  the  thumb,  so  that  plk  threads 
will  not  be  caught. 

To  Clean  a Bi.ack  Tagei.  Hat. 

Brush  the  hat  well  with  a hard  brush  ; 
then,  if  out  of  shape,  lay  it  flat  on  the 
table,  and  iron  the  brim  with  a damp 
cloth  over  it.  Now,  m.ix  together  equal 
quantities  of  gum  and  ordinary  black  ink, 
and  apply  with  a piece  of  velvet ; the  hat 
will  then  be  quite  fresh. 

A Clogged  Bath  Pipe. 

When  a pipe  from  a lavatory  basin  or 
a bath  becomds  clogged  with  soap,  mix  a 
handful  of  soda  and  a handful  of  common 
salt  together,  and  force  it  down  the  pipe. 
Leave  this  for  half  an  hour ; then  pour 
down  a large  kettleful  of  boiling  water, 
afterwards  rinsing  >the  pipe  thoroughly 
with  warm  w.ilcr. 

T<’>  ITx  Velvet  Buttons. 

A novel  way  of  fixing  velvet  and  silk- 
covered  buttons  to  washing  dresses, 
blouses,  &c.,  is  by  means  of  the  invisible 
snap  fasteners  sold  at  most  stationers. 
.Sew  the  hollowed  part  of  snap  to  dress, 
and  the  projecting  part  to  button,  and  then 
clip  on.  The  idea  saves  a lot  of  time  and 
trouble  in  replacing  trimmings  on  washing 
dresses,  because  xvhen  the  garment  re- 
quires wa-hing  the  button  has  simply  to 
be  undipped. 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

Key-note  of  the  Coming  MOde. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
phcity  wdl  be  the  key-note  of  the  v.inter 
season  Even  the  gorgeous  memlli, 
brocades  and  rich  chiffon  velvets  used  for 
the  making  of  evening  gowns  will  be  draped 
in  the  simplest  fashion  and  left  very 
frequently  all  innocent  of  trimming,  excep; 
perhaps  tor  a narrow  bordering  of  dark  fur 
or  a band  of  glittering  sequins,  placed  some 
distance  below  the  natural  line  of  the  w;iUt. 
I aii.or-madk  Costumes. 

In  the  case  of  tailor-made  cosiunics  the 
same  principle  will  ),o)d  good.  N’elour 
cloths  and  g.'iherdines  will  he  in.ade  up  into 
coals  ;intl  skirls  that  show  very  little  in 
the  \\.i\  oj  adornment  Ix^vond  a ft'w  lint's 
of  stitching  or  w.axed  hr:dd.  It  is  to  the 
heaulv  ol  their  fur  eollars  that  these  cos- 
tumes will  fivve  llieir  chief  atn.'Klioii  all 
through  the  winter  se.ason. 

Vei.vet  Wraps. 

We  ought  certainly  to  keep  warm  this 
winter,  for  if  wo  cannot  :dl  rise  to  the 
glories  of  a fur  wrap,  there  are  many  lovely 
models  in  velvet  :uid  even  velour  and 
duvetyn  to  solace  us.  Many  beautiful 
velvet  dresses  for  big  functions  have  capes 
and  curious  .Sp.anish  cloaks  to  match.  In 
such  tilings  tin*  lining  always  plays  tin  im- 
portant part,  lovely  shades  in  duvet vn  being 
largely  f.avoured. 

.Spirit  of  a Bygone  Era. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  existing 
fashions  is  that  in  them  the  best  designers 
have  imparted  the  spirit  of  a bvgone  era  ; 
but  with  skill  and  remarkable  ingenuity 
have  managed  to  eliminate  all  stiffness  and 
ugliness  connected  \<’ith  the  various  periixls 
of  our  great-grandmothers’  garments,  and 
to  bring  out  all  those  distinctive  features 
of  grace  and  dignity. 

Capes  or  Coats? 

Some  of  the  new  coats  are  almost  capes, 
and  some  of  the  capes  are  almost  coats. 
They  are  difficult  to  differentiate  when  big 
sleeves  merge  into  ample  draperies  or,  com- 
pletely lost  to  sight,  tiro  found  to  be  mere 
slits  in  the  material  when  discovered. 

SnA\vi.-('6t.i.ARs  IN  Ermine. 

Then  there  are  the  new  black  velvet  capes 
W'hich  have  shawl-collars  in  ermine — or 
rabbit.  A model  seen  and  admired  latelv 
was  circular  in  form  and  lined  with  puce 
brocade.  It  was  long  enough  to  com- 
pletely cover  the  dress  and  the  collar  was 
very  large  tmd  fringed  with  smtdl  black 
tails. 

Imitated  in  Vki.veteen. 

Of  course  in  silk  velvet  and  real  ermine 
this  garment  wpuld  cost  a small  fortune, 
but  it  might  be  perfectly  imitated  in  velve- 
teen and  the  best  quality  rabbit,  with  a 
fringe  of  little  black  tails.  Black  or  dark 
blue  velveteen  can  be  trusted  to  make  a 
decorative  rape,  and  one  which  can  be  worn 
at  any  time. 

The  Long,  I.oosi;  Si.eeve. 

The  long,  loose  kimono  sleeves  of  some 
of  the  newest  evening  wraps  arc  generally 
edged  by  fur  or  feather  trimming,  but  only 
girls  who  tire  rather  tall  should  choose  these 
sleeves,  .ns  they  have  a tendency  to  take  off 
from  the  height.  Other  long  hanging 
sleeves  are  knotted  at  the  ends. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

.Sparkling  stones  of  every  colour  are  a 
favourite  evening-dress  decoration. 

Narrow  black  ribbon  is  being  used  to 
trim  some  of  the  newest  white  lingerie. 

Heavy  Venetian  lace  is  used  as  a trim- 
ming on  many  a fur  collar — wide  or  sm.dl 
is  seen  on  nearly  all. 

One  of  the  prettiest  embroidery  ideas  on 
hats  is  the  use  of  melon-seed  shaped  steel 
beads,  mingled  with  coral  or  metal  straw 
•atUroidery. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 

By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


loquiric3,  addre-sed  to  "PH^ --ICIAN.''  ihoi.  i 
be  writtcD  oo  ooe  tide  o<  paper  only. 
and  tez  be  itatcd,  and  ; name  ^jd 

address  Riven.  "PhTsiciao*’  caDooc  eiaaioe 
specimeoi  ol  aoj  aiod»  and  does  out 
by  poiL 

REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

Tar, — ( caniK't  r*  (o  e-i  t!,- y**  ; 

f 'F  rcmciviiiR  tattc^  r.iL'V.c,  1 - it  . i 

be  useful  oiiIy  quite  a litnitel  --1  itr  in 
not  where  a Wcr  surface  i.  covi:.  t. 

Frask.^Iu  contiiiuiu^'  your  rao^t  uie;  il  « 

you  shouUl  spare  the  mujoi-i  of  the  If  i, 

as  possible.  The  swelling  ; a .-  to  a ’ . 
varicosed  condition  of  a vein.  Wh-o  t.  . reti  u 
to  the  exercise,  It  would  be  well  to  brmly  t a:i ' i 
the  leg  with  flannel. 

DrwsnvRV. — Every  departure  from  the  st,  .dar  f 
health  must  be  sedulouslv  attended  t>  UT  n 
the  parox>-sms  (cardiac  h ve  be  i - - 

by  prolonged  muscular  excrct*  or  : 

absolute  rest  is  imperative.  RcgularltT  ii-  ■ 
and  in  taking  open-air  excr.  of  Ime-t-r”  : 

as  is  also  the  avoidance  cl  anyth  : e IiL-  I ; 
ovenvork  or  high  business  pret  ure.  ITt:  little 
boy  is,  possibly,  suffering  from  St.  Vittis  . 

Mark  Taplev. — Although  the  us-  cl  brt::  « u 
cases  of  epilepsy  has  been  prove-J  to  be  inost 
It  will  be  found  wise  to  discontini;-  tl  ■.  !■  r a 


few  days  when  severe  headache,  Ir  s . tite. 
muscular  weakness,  and  iinp.irn  nl  -I  tti-- 
In  various  regions  appear  it  the  ti.  - 1 

cannot  undeistand  the  --  mdition  vou  -it.  n 
being  caused  by  the  use  of  bejini  ’.-  of  p • 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

To  Take  Cod-Liver  Oil. 

Many  people  cannot  take  cold-liver  oil 
as  it.  makes  them  sick.  A very  g.Kxi  wa\ 
to  take  it,  if  you  object  to  its  “fishy'' 
taste,  is  to  put  a teaspioonful  on  top  of  ,i 
wineglass  three  parts  full  of  hot,  well  ,.Alt<d 
beef  tea.  It  floats  like  a ball  on  the  top, 
and  the  whole  can  be  swallowed  without 
tasting  the  oil  scarcely  at  all. 

« « • 

Cure  for  Dandruff. 

A preparation  of  one  ounce  of  sulphur 
and  one  quart  of  water,  repeatedly  usnl 
during  intervals  of  a few  hours,  will  cur-- 
dandruff.  If  the  head  is  saturated  ever> 
morning  with  the  clear  liquid,  in  a f> 
week.s  every  trace  of  dandruff  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  scalp,  and  the  hair  will 
become  soft  and  glossy. 


LAVONA  HAIR  TONIC 
MADE  HER  LOOK 
TEN  YEARS  YOUNGER. 

Nothing  makes  a woman  kxik  old  sooner 
than  gray,  thin,  lifeless  hair.  Miss  Stone, 
of  East  Dulwich,  realised  this  when  she 
found  that  her  hair  came  out  by  handfuls 
when  she  combed  it,  that  it  began  to  fade 
tmd  lose  colour,  and  that  all  its  brightn>  -s 
and  beauty  were  fast  vanishing.  Fortu- 
nafelv,  however,  some  one  told  her  of 
Laronti  Hair  'J'onir,  and  she  promptly  tried 
it.  Now  she  writes  : “Since  using  Lavona 
Hair  Tonic  everybody  says  1 look  ten  years- 
Younger.  Mv  hair  is  now  its  naturtil  colour 
and  has  not  only  stopped  falling  out,  but 
it  is  getting  thic^cer  and  more  glossy  than 
ever.  Not  only  so.  but  my  head  is  entirelv 
free  from  the  dandruff  which  used  to  be 
such  ;i  nuisance.”  Vou,  too.  can  get 
Lavona  Hair  Tonic  at  any  chemists  .at 
2s.  lid.  a bottle,  or  better  still,  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  for  4s.  3d.,  and  you  will 
find  in  every  package  .a  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction or  money  back.  Get  a bottle  to- 
day, use  as  directed,  and  if,  having  doni- 
so,  a great  improvement  in  \x>ur  hair  is 
not  easilv  apparent,  your  money  will  be 
ri-funded.  Don’t  besiiate — TRY  ir.  and 
let  your  mirror  judge  the  result. — [.Id;/.] 
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FAMILY  HERALD 


I Children  s Hour.  | 

b CONDUCTED  BY  “MARIE."  V 
THE  CAROLLERS. 

Thp  fir^t  thing  that  I remember  hap- 
pened when  I was  ten  years  old. 

Mv  father  was  a ti.sherman,  and  I had 
a brother  and  a sister.  VVe  lived  in  the 
little  ViTiage  of  Sr.  Ives,  in  Cornwall.  One 
day  mv  father  said  that  we  were  to  go  to 
London,  so  we  packed  our  things  and 
started.  My  father  left  his  native  village 
because  he  had  been  promised  better  work 
in  London. 

It  was  very  near  Christmas,  so  mv 
brother  CoHti,  my  sister,  Thirza,  and  mv- 
self — just  .Susan — determined  to  be  “waits,” 
and,  accordingly,  we  had  our  first  rehearsal. 
W’e  decided  that  the  carohs  should  be, 
“While  .She()herd.s  Watciied,”  “Oh,  Come 
.Ml  Ve  Faithful,”  “Noel,”  and  “Good  King- 
W'encelas.  ” 

December  23rd  came,  and  we  made  our 
first  tour.  When  we  came  home  we  were 
si.vpencc  the  riclier.  We  went  out  again 
on  Christmas  Eve,  though  Colin  was  rather 
despondent. 

“ft’s  no  use  going  out  to  sing  Christmas 
c.arols,  'and  corning  home  cold,  with  half  a 
dozen  coppers  in  our  pockets,”  he  said. 

“But  singing'  keeps  us  warm,”  I pro- 
tested. 

“I’m  not  going,”  he  said,  but  at  last  I 
prevailed  upon  him,  and  he  consented. 

“Why,  Colin,  we  may  make  our  fortunes 
to-night,”  I whispered,  in  fun. 

We  set  out  at  about  six  o’clock,  but  this 
time  we  went  a different  wav.  When  we 
had  been  out  for  about  an  hour  a briglit 
idea  came  to  me. 

“Colin,”  I cried,  “let  us  go  and  sing  out- 
side those  big  houses.” 

“No,”  he  tmswered,  still  counting  the 
coppers,  “wliat  would  be  the  use?  Those 
grand  people  who  live  there  wouldn’t  hear 
us.  I say.  Sue,”  lie  cried,  “altogether  we 
have  got  three  shillings  and  si.xpence.  We 
can  buy  quite  a lot  of  things — nuts,  apples, 
oranges,  and ” 

“Yes,  yes,’’’  I interposed,  “but  never 
mind  all  that  now.  We  will  buy  all  those 
things  presently.  Do  as  I tell  you.  We 
will  go  and  carol  outside  the  big  houses. 
Come.  ” 

1 led  the  way,  and  the  others  followed 
me.  We  w.'tlked  up  the  drive  of  one  house, 
and  sang  outside  one  of  the  kitchen  win- 
dows. But  when  we  had  fmi'-,hed,  .'i  door 
opened,  and  a servant  exclaimed — 

“Run  off  there,  you  children  ! Wo  ctin’t 
have  such  a noise  going  on,  witfi  master  so 
ii'ritnble.” 

'file  door  was  closed,  and  we,  ''somewhat 
disheartened,  made  our  wav  down  the 
drive. 

“I  told  you  so,”  said  Colin. 

“Let’s  go  home,”  whispered  Thirza. 

“Not  yet,”  1 answered.  “We  will  trv 
the  next  house  first.  I’m  sure  every  one 
isn’t  like  that  servant.” 

“If  I’m  talked  to  again  like  that,”  said 
Colin  indignantly,  “I'll  go  home  and  tell 
father.” 

We  went  up  the  drive- of  the  second 
house,  and  decided  to  sing  outside  the  win- 
dow of  a room  that  looked  like  the  dining- 
room. 

When  we  had  finished,  the  window 
opened,  and  an  old  gentleman  peered  out, 
and  called  to  us  ; but  we  hid  in  the  shadow. 
Then  the  window  was  closed,  and  we 
thought  it  was  safe,  so  we  emerged  from  our 
liiding  place,  just  in  time  to  meet  a foot- 
man who  had  been  sent  to  find  us.  He  1 


took  us  into  the  house,  and  led  us  into  the 
dining-room.  ,\n  old  gcnticnian  rose  from 
the  depths  of  a great  armchair,  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

“Well,”  he  exclaimed,  “and  so  you  are 
the  carollers.”  Then  he  started  violently, 
and  stared  hard  at  me.  “What’s  your 
name?”  he  asked. 

' “Susan,”  I answered  timidly. 

“Who  is  this?”  ho  asked,  taking  a photo- 
graph from  the  wall,  and  showing  it  to  me. 

It  was  myself,  ojily  okler. 

“Why,  it  is  I ! No,  it  isn’t;  yes,  it  is. 
Y'lio  is  it,  please,  sir?”  I stammered. 

Brit  the  old  gentleman  onlyr  passed  his 
hand  over  his  forehead  and  returned  tlie 
picture  to  its  place.  Then,  giving  us  each 
a shilling,  he  said — 

“Tell  your  father  to  come  and  see  me  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

He  rang  a bell,  and  the  footman  crime  in 
and  showed  us  out. 

When  my  father  came  home  the  next  clay, 
after  his  interview  with  Mr.  Wengrove,  he 
said  to  me — 

“Susy,  I am  going  to  tell  you  a story. 
Before  we  came  here  we  used  to  live  in 
Cornwall.  A very  long  time  ago  I was 
coming  home  in  my  smack,  and  I saw  a 
broken  mast  drifting  past  with  something 
lashed  to  it.  I fushecl  it  up,  and  found  a 
little  baby  girl  tied  fast  to  it. 

“I  took  her  home  with  me,  and  my  wife 
changed  her  wet  clothes,  and  took  care  of 
her,  and  we  brought  her  up  as  our  own 
daughter.  I must  tell  you  another  part  of 
the  story  now,”  said  my  father.  “A  big 
ship  was  coming  round  Cornwall  one  day, 
and  it  struck  on  the  rocks.  On  board  there 
was  a gentleman,  with  his  daughter,  and 
her  little  baby.  They  lashed  the  baby  to 
a mast,  and  soon  afterwards  the  ship  went 
down,  and  everv  one  was  drowned  except 
the  old  gentleman,  who  was  saved  by  some 
fishermen.  And  now,  at  last  the  gentle- 
man lias  found  his  little  grand-daughtcr. 
So,  .Susv,  vou  are  a lady,  and  not  a fi.shcr- 
man’s  daughter.” 

But,  with  a cry,  I threw  myself  into  his 
arms. 

“I  go  back  to  Cornwall  in  a month,” 
said  mv  father,  “but  you  can  write  to  me, 
and  maybe  your  grandfather  will  let  you 
come,  and  see  us  all  sometimes.” 

“I  wish  we  had  never  come  to  London,” 
I cried. 

In  a week  I was  installed  in  my  new 
home,  and  my  grandfather  promised  that 
we  should  spend  the  summer  months  in 
Cornwall.  The  picture  which  my  grand- 
father had  shown  me  on  that  memorable 
Christmas  Eve  was  that  of  my  mother. 

My  grandfather  said  that  my  name  was 
.‘\nnie,  and  that  is  wlia:  he  called  me,  but 
whenever  I went  to  Cornwall  I always 
was  just  “.Susy  1” 

F.xin  C.  0\vi:n'  (13'). 

PuZZLE  CORNER. 

CtitR.tnE.  - 
My  first  is  irrational. 

My  second  is  rational. 

My  third  is  mechanical. 

My  whole  scientific? 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 


Acrojtic. 

C hant. 

H appy 
R edeemer. 

1 cicle. 

S kate. 

T hanksgiving. 
M irth. 

A ssembly. 

S uowball. 


Di.\mond  Puzzle. 


P 

FAN 

FARCE 

ATE 

V 


Riddle-Me-Ree. — Holly. 


Riddles. 


1 .  — Into  his  eleventh  year. 

2.  — Cast-steel  (Castile). 

3.  — One  was  m-vde  of  wood,  and  one  was  M.ii  I of 
Orleans. 

4.  — Because  we  can’t  make  it  out. 

5.  — To  Peck  ’em  (Peckham). 

6 — Because  they  are  afraid  of  falling  out. 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


THE  ANONYMOUS  CIVF.R. 

Dear  Reader.s — The  very  beautiful  and 
touching  conception  of  honouring,  on 
“.Armistice  Day,”  an  “Unknown  Soldier” 
has  been  much  in  my  mind  of  kite,  as  it 
has  in  the  minds  of  countless  ihousancis 
who  have  paid  homage  to  that  nameless 
hero. 

It  has  brought  forcibly  to  mind  a dis- 
cussion I heard  recently  uopn  the  sidiject 
of  anonymous  giving.  True  it  is  that  the 
world  owes  much  to  anonymous  licne- 
factors,  and  there  are  many  who  “scorn  to 
blot  the  record  of  their  deeds  with  a name-” 
— all  honour  to  them,  but — and  this  is  not 
said  merely  lor  the  sake  of  argument  — 
there  are  edways  two  sidi-s  to  every 
question,  and  there  is  another  view  to  be 
taken  of  anonymous  giving. 

St.  Matthew  wrote,  “Let  y?ftir  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  that  they  may  see  them,  not 
to  laud  the  giver,  and  heap  praises  upon 
him,  but  rather  that  duo  honour  and  glory 
might  be  offered  to  Him  Who  prompted  nhe 
action  ! Dfodesty  is  perfectly  right,  but  we 
must  not  let  it  make  us  ashamed  of  show- 
ing on  Whose  side  we  arc. 

I receive  from  time  to  time  quite  a num- 
ber of  anonymous  gifts  for  the  different 
branches  of  our  work,  biu,  let  me  confess, 
I always  feel  a little  pang  of  regret  that 
the  kind  friend  has  not  trusted  me  with  his 
or  her  name.  My  gratitude  is  so  real  a 
thing,  so  deep,  that  I want  to  remember 
alwavs  the  name  of  the  good  friend  who 
has  thus  brought  sunshine  into  my  life  by 
enabling  me  to  convey  help  and  cheer  to 
others. 

'J'hen  too  may  it  not  be  possible  that  your 
example  may  'oe  the  means  of  inlluencing 
others?  No  one,  not  even  -the  humblest 
person  living,  is  entirely  without  some  in- 
fluence, and  if  the  fact  of  seeing  your  name 
attached  to  some  charitable  gift  induces 
even  one  person  onlv’  to  “go  and  no  like- 
wise,” it  has  surely  been  “worth  while!” 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I can  see. 
the  matter  from  both  points  of  view.  1 
respect  and  sympathise  with  the  - anony- 
mous giver,  equally  with  the  one  who 
gives  his  or  her  name.  1 merely  point  out 
that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  affairs,  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  question. 

•Affectionately  your  friei),d,  M.tRlK. 

AN  AP^AL. 

“M.vrte”  hopes  that  her  kindly-disposed 
readers — and  they  are,  happily,  many — 
will  not  forget  the  little  inmates  of  the 
.Sunshine  Horne  at  Christmas  time.  The 
Matron  enters  with  hearty  cnlhusiasin  into 
the  entertainment  of*her  little  charges,  and 
she  will  gladly  welcome  any  contributions 
lilcclv  to  give  them  pleasure,  as,  for 
example,  little  presents  for  the  “Christinas 
Stockings,”  sweets,  fruit,  bon-bons,  mince- 
pies,  cakes,  buns,  and  so  forth.  “M.vrie” 
anticipates  that  there  will  bo  twelve  little 
people  in  the  Home,  probably  six  girls  and 
six  boys,  ranging  in  age  girls  from  six  to 
fourteen,  and  boys  seven  to  ten  years  of 
age,  so  anything  likely  to  please  children 
of  these  ages  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Parcels  for  the  Home  should  be  fully  pre- 
paid, and  addressed  as  follows  — The 
jMatron,  The  Sunshine  Home,  Felpham, 
Bognor,  Sussex.  N.B. — An  addressed  post- 
card enclosed  for  acknowledgment  would 
be  a real  help  to  our  busy  Matron. 

GRATEFUL  ACKI^VLEDGMENTS 
OF  CHEER  RECEIVED. 

Miss  Janet  Platt,  The  White  Cross  Hospital, 
Warrington,  wishes  to  send  many  grateful  thanks 
for  file  following  rays  of  Sunshine — Mrs.  Osborne, 
lovely -parcels,  gifts  of  money,  and  delightful  letters; 
Miss  M.  Letts  and  her  mother,  kind  visits;  Mrs. 
Stokes,  beautiful  pieces  of  silk  for  doll  dressing; 
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THE  HOLY  STAR. 


Star  of  the  Syrian  skies,  lest  we 
forget 

In  life's  distracting  hours  that 
-Manger  Shrine, 

Shine  down  and  lead  our  souls,  by 
cares  beset, 

Into  the  presence  of  the  Child 
^ivine. 

I-eJ'  by  thy  holy  ray,  fain  would 
we  bring 

Caskets  of  frankincense  and  myrrh 
and  gold', 

Such  as  lor  offering  to  the  Infant 
King 

The  Eastern  Magi  brought  in  days 
of  old. 

Ko  royal  sacrifice,  no  cosily  guerdon 

Of  gems  and  ivory  have  we  to  bear  ; 

^Our  joy,  our  need,  our  love,  the 
heart's  Jull  burden 


Unto  the  Christ  we  bring  in  faith 
and  pray’r. 

Bright  with  heavenly  rays  that  shone 
in  glory 

On  the  wide  desert  and  dim  groves 
of  palm. 

Beam  on  our  souls  and  tell  the  ancient 
story 

Of  Shepherd-wonder  aiul  tl  e 
Angels'  Psalm. 

O Star  of  Noel,  thorns  oik  liv.s 
entwining, 

Veil  with  thy  light,  and  lift  our 
hearts  above, 

Like  pilgrims  lead  us. by  thy  tender 
shining  ^ 

Unto  the  Cradle  and  the  Sbriue 
of  Love ! 

Editha  Jekkinson. 


1 111--  r'irl  Laughed.  li  wa^  a 
tliat  inado  orn;  ihinic  of  Diihldln^ 
oar 


•■lo;tr  ripj>lt  of  a 
wai-f  John  l>i;tr-  nd  - 
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COMPLETE  STORY. 

“FOR  A CHRISTMAS  BRIDE.*’ 

'J'h«v  came  together-  into  Diamond’s  in  the  Higli  Str'eot 
just  as  the  early  dusk  of  the  short  winter  day  was  falling, 
and  brought  with  them  the  \ery  breath  of  spring.  As  the 
proprietor  advanced,  to  ascertain  their  business,  he  some- 
how felt  he  knew  beforehand  what  it  was. 

The  ]>roprietor ? . Yes.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
be  served  by  the  proprietor  when  they  went  into  Diamond’s 
in  the  High  Str-eet.  That  was  why  the  old-established  shop 
still  held  its  own  securely,  in  the  face  of  new-  and  dazzling 
rivals.  It  was  satisfactory  to  do  business  with  John 
Diamond.  People  were  wont  to  say  his  business  was  his 
hobby.  His  interest  in  evet-y  detail  of  it  was  .seen  beneath 
his  quiet,  gentle  manner. 

So  “Diamond’s  in  the  High  Street”  still  remained  a 
household  word  in  Chainborough  and  roirnd  about  it.  Xew- 
'comers  always  took  it  for  ‘‘a  trade  name” — too  good  to  be 
true.  But  it  was  genuine  enough.  The  jmesent  proprietor 
was  the  third  of  the  line.  His  father  and  grandfather 
— ^both  of  them  John  Diamonds  also — had  carried  on  the 
business  before  him,  living  above,  the  slioi>,  as  he  lived  now. 
■Sometimes  a “busvbodv”  wondered  his  commercial  instincts 
failed  to  roali.se  that  it  would  pav  him  well  to  let  those  upper 
tloors  as  oftices,  and  betake  himself  to  :i  villa  residence  in 
one  of  Cliainborough’s  suburbs.  Not  manv  now  remained 
to  tell  how  once,  forty-live  vears  ago,  this  w;is  exactly  what 
John  Diamond  had  planned  to  do. 

His  age  was  seventy-three.  His  persdnalitv  fitted  hi> 
shop  as  ;idmiral)lv  as  his  name  did.  Its  sijarl^ling  wares 
wore  like  a silver  frame  surrounding  ih.-it  tall,  Sj^.-ire, 
upright  figure,  which  moved  so  silenlK'  and  so  alertly  to 
and  fro.  Jlis  htiir  was  silver,  with  an  exquisite  burnish. 
His  eves  had  a clear  sparkle  which  suggested  \ery  dark- 
blue  sapphires.  Ills  profile  gave  one  the  impressioii  of  a 
cameo. 

It  had  been  a husv  dav.  .Ajtproaching  ('liristmas  alwass 
meant  that  trade  was  brisk  at  Diamond’s  in  Ihe  High 
Street.  This  year  one  of  the  staff  was  dow  n with  inlluenz.i; 
another  was  awa.v  upon  the*  holidav  which,  for  a special 
reason,  he  had  postponed  from  summe-r  until  now.  Yes, 
it  had  been  a busv  day.  But  it  so  happeiiod  there  was  no 
one  in  the  shop  except  John  Diamond  when  these  two 
entered  and  brought  spring  in  with  them. 

“Good  afternoon,”  said  the  voting  man  in  a pleasant 
voice.  “W'c  want  to  sec  some  wedding-rings.” 


were  us<‘d  to  girli'ih  lauglu--:.  So  m.-m-  liap,,. 
were  brouglit  into  hi'i  slioji  on  happt  <rr«nil-.,  ;.inl 
nearly  always  laughed.  It  wa-,  ih.-  oterllov  of  tlx  i; 
lieart  s happiness.  But  this  girr-  laiii^h  might  li.it*'  --*  ;. 
tlie  echo  of  one  which  had  |)a'"'-il  out  of  hi-  lif*-,  ami  fn.*' 
this  mortal  world,  fort\-fiv«-  \<-ar^  ago. 

It  sent  a throb  tlirough  each  fibre  of  bis  being.  Spiin 
had  not  merely  come  into  his  jiLao-  of  bu-in*-" ; it  ha-, 
swept  across  bis  bearl  ! .\nd  h*-.  who  all  tb< \,  i„  , ha-S 
thought  that  he  remembered  ju>t  how  it  ha<l  felt  to  hav* 
spring  there,  suddenly  reali'-<(.|  that  m<-mort  iTui-i,  aft* 
all,  have  grown  a little  dim. 

He  gave  one  hast\  glance,  and  then  was  gl.^l  that,  a- 
she  laughed,  she  li.-ul  bent  down  to  look  at  som»-thing  i* 
the  show-ca.se,  .so  that  he  could  hot  s*?e  h<  r f.ace.  Ifer  f.a*'* 
ot  course,  when  soon,  would  hanisli  the  illusion. 

He  was  rather  longer  than  ho  need  have  he*-n  in  g-'ttin^ 
out  the  tray  of  wedding-rings.  It  was  time  for  lighting  up. 

I so  he  touched  the  electric  switche-.  The  -hop  fl:7>he- 
: suddenly  into  a radiant  .sparkle;  it  was  as  if  it'  irfhabitant' 

the  multitude  of  silver  and  crystal  and  jewelk-,]  things. 
Iiad  waked  up  all  at  once  and  opened  their  o\*s  wide. 

John  Diamond  h.ad  his  pince-nez  on  when  be  r<:-turne*' 
to  his  customers,  and  the  girl  noticed  the  straight  look  h* 
gave  her  through  them.  .She  noticed,  too,  the  s.-ipphit- 
lilueness  of  his  eyes,  and  saw-  in  them  that  intperson;, 
kindliness  with  whieh  those  who  have  reached  lif*  "s  ;u.tu!n- 
are  [irivileged  to  look  on  thos<'  who  are  adventuiing  tlirough 
life’s  spring. 

How  should  she  guess  it  w;is  this  silver-liairod  man’s 
own  spring  that  lie  saw  as  he  looked  at  her? 

He  knew  that  the  world  held  such  things  ;i'  wonderful 
chance  likenesses.  It  no\  -r  had  occurred  to  him  th.-it  ii 
could  hold  a wonderful  chance  lilceness  of  Noel.  Noei 
l.orr.'iinc!  The  name  had  for  tli*  .>*'  fivo-and-fortv  vcdi  ' 
been  .set  in  bis  mind  to  that  holy  music  whicli  names  take 
on  themselves  w lien  lho.se  who  bore  th.in  hero  have  passed 
from  sight. 

.She  stood  in  his  shop  and  looked  at  Iiim.  Tall,  ver-. 
graceful,  with  her  little  liead  set  like  a flower  upon  the 
rounded  neck,  with  something  llowcr-like,  too  and  child- 
like— in  the  fresh  purity  of  her  small  face. 

Her  eyes  zeere  stars  o'f  Izvilighi  fair, 

Like  tzvilighl,  loo,  her  dusky  hair; 

Bill  all  things  cisc  about  hei  drazan 
From  May-time,  and  the  cheerful  dazvn." 

How  he  had  once  loved  those  linos,  because  thev  seemed 
to  hold  the  perfect  imag<‘  of  Xoi'-l  ! .Since  she  had  passe*l 
out  of  his  siglit,  they  had  never  beJonged  to  anv  other  girl 
They  did  not  now.  It  was  as  if  NuH  her.self  ha*l  come 
again  from  .Shadowland  and  brought  theni  with  hc-r. 

Noel!  Fortv-live  years  ago!  If  she  had  staveil  anil 
shared  his  lif«',  she  and  ho  w-ould  have  been  growing  old 
together  now.  Her  hair  tli;it  "twilight ” hair-  might  have 
been  white  as  his.  But  bcraii'e  slic  ha<l  slipped  awav  from 
sight  so  swiftly  and  so  suddenly  tli:it  ( 'liristmasiide,  sh*i 
was  for  ever  young,  and  buoy.-mt,  aivl  hlithe-hcarte.l, 
eternally  of  tlie  number  of  those  with  wliom 

” 1 he  year's  at  Ihe  spring. 

And  day's  al  Ihe.  morn." 

While  these  Ihouglils  were  flashing  through  John 
Diamond’s  mind,  he  tallscd  in  quiet  “business"  tones  to  the 
voun'g  man  before  him  about  wedding-rings.  The  \oimu 
man  was  dcliherate,  as  hofiltcd  the  oceasion. 

“How  about  this  one,  Noel?”  he  said  to  his  companion. 

As  the  name  fell  upon  John  Dianiond’s  oar,  it  awakeneil 
no  sur[)rise.  What  could  her  name  have  been  if  not  Noel? 
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“Noel!  Noel!  Noel!  Noel!” 

A burst  of  miasic  took  it  up  outside.  A bo}',  basket  on 
arm,  had  stopped  before  the  window  to  survey  the  glitter 
■and  the  glow  that  danced  there,  under  the  magic  stars  of 
new-made  light.  As  he  stood  and  looked,  he  broke  into 
that  snatch  of  song.  It  was  natural  enough ; the  air  was 
full  of  Christmas.  Yet  to  John  Diamond  it  seem.ed  too 
beautiful  a thing  to  have  occurred  by  chance.  Forty-five 
>cars  ago,  in  these  short  days  that  paved  the  way-  to 
Christmas,  how  Chainborougli  High  Street,  and  all  the 
other  busy,  kindly  streets  of  Chainborough  town,  had  set 
for  him  their  rhythm  to  that  glad  strain  ! 

“Noel!  Noel!  Noel!  Noel!” 

Of  course  it  was  a Christmas  carol,  not  a love-song.  And 
no  man  ever  had  a greater  reverence  than  had  he,  in  his 
shy,  simple  way,  for  sacred  things.  Yet  it  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  at  variance  with  this,  that  he  should  let  his 
heart  sing  thus  and  think  of  her.  ■ It  was  exactly  what  he 
wanted,  every  nioment  of  the  dav  and  night;  her  name — 
her  name  set  to  enra]Uured  music  that  should  dance  it 
through  the  heavens  and  shake  it  down  to  earth  again  in 
silver--pealing  Christmas  chimes, 

“Noel!  Noel!  Noel!  Noel!” 

Meanwhile  the  young  man  beside  him  had  picked  out 
the  -wedding-ring  that  pleased  him  to  try  it  on  his  com- 
panion’s finger.  It  was  too  small.  John  Diamond  knew  it 
\-'  as,  glancing  with  practised  eve  at  the  strong,  capable 
white  hand  she  had  ungloved.  They  tried  another,  .and 
another  after  that,  before  they  made  their  choice. 

John  Diamond,  a.s  he  put  the  chosen  ring  into  a little 
box,  looked  from  the  one  f;.ice  to  the  other  and  smiled  in  the 
right  fashion  of  sedate  benevolence. 

“We  liave  :i  little  rule  about  a purchase  of  this  sort,” 
he  said.  “Perhaps  vou  know  it?” 

“We  have  heard  legends,”  was  the  young  man’s  answer; 
and  the  girl  laughed  again.  “Only  legends.  W’e  can’t  tell 
wliether  they  .are  founded  upon  fact  or  not.  You  see,  we 
ne\-er  did  this  before.” 

John  Diamond  smiled,  and  as  he  smiled,  his  eyes  were 
on  tne  girl’s  sweet  face,  the  round  white  throat,  framed 
by  the  loosened  furs. 

“If  you  will  wait  one  moment ” he  said,  and  turned 

away-. 

He  passed  into  his  private  room  behind  the  shop- — a well- 
appointed  comfortable  room,  where  had  been  spent  manv 
and  many  an  hour  of  John  Diamond’s  life.  He  did  not 
touch  the  electric  switches;  the  brightly  burning  fire  lent 
all  the  light  he  needed,  as  he  crossed  towards  the  old  oak 
bureau.  There  was  a secret  drawer  in  it.  Out  of  this 
drawer  he  took  a small  square  box;  out  of  the  box,  a leather 
case. 

He  stood  a moment  with  this  in  his  hand,  then  touched 
the  spring.  The  lid  flew  up ; the  firelight  glittered  on  what 
l:i\-  within.  He  took  a slip  of  paper  from  inside  the  lid. 
hour  \Vords  were  on  it — “For  a Christmas  Bride.” 

He  looked  at  it,  and  put  it  back  again  and  closed  the 
case.  Then  he  returned  with  it  to  the  shop,  where  those 
two  waited. 

“If  vou  will  accept  this?  And  may  I add  best  wishes 
for  all  future  happiness?”  he  said,  with  an  old-fashioned, 
courtly  little  bow,  making  his  offering  to  the  bride-elect, 
“Oh!”  she  said,  with  that  delighted  air  of  interested 
wonder.  “But  this  is  very  kind.  Thank  vou  so  much. 
May  I look  in?”  Then  again  she  said,  “Oh!” 

“Heriot,  do  look  at  this.  Did  you  ever  see  anything 
more  beautiful?  Only” — her  bright,  wide-open  eyes  looked 
up  into  John  Diamond’s  face — “are  you  quite  sure  there 
is  iipt  some  mistake?  I can’t  believe  that  vou  make  such 
a gift  as  this  t®  every  one  who  comes  here  for  a wedding- 
ring.  ^ In  fact  I know  for  certain  that  you  don’t.  A friend 
of  mine  was  married  a few  weeks  ago,  and  this  is  where 
she  got  her  wedding-ring,  and  what  she  got  with  it  was  a 
nice  liftle  plated  butter-dish.  I’ve  seen  it.” 

“Butter-dishes,”  .said  John  Diamond  gravely,  “have  their 
■uses;  but  this,  I think,  is  suitable  for  a Christmas  bride. 
You  will  give  me  much  pleasure  bv  accepting  it.” 

“Not  half  so  much  as  I shall  give  myself,  if  y'ou  are 
really  certain  that  you  mean  it,”  she  replied.  “It’s  one 
oi  the  most  lovely  things  I ever  saw.  Heriot,  don’t  vou 
xliink  I am  the  very  luckiest  person?” 

“1  do,”  said  Heriot  promptly.  “And  I’m  glad  you 
realise  it.  I should  feel  disappointed  if  I heard  you  say 
that  you  preferred  the  butter-dish.”  I 

She  laughed  again — that  sweet  rippling  sound  for  which  ' 


John  Diamond’s  ears  had  thirsted  through  these  five-and- 
forty  years. 

“No,  thank  vou  ! 1 i>refor  a diamond  pendant.  And 

this  is  exquisite;  I don't  ryuienibcr  ever  seeing  a design  . 
quite  like  it.  Oh  ! ” 

This  was  a long-drawn  “Oh!”  which  hailed  discovery. 
Only  this  moment  had  she  perceived  that  the  design  was 
based  on  the  four  intertwining  letters  of  her  name,  “Noel.’’ 
“Yes,”  said  John  Diamond,  as  their  eyes  n-iet,  “I  think 
that  it  is  suitable — for  a Christmas  bride.” 

“I  can’t  thank  you  enough,”  she  said. 

With  a sweet  smile  she  stretched  out  her  hand.  She  . 
had  not  replaced  her  gloves.  John  Diamond  felt  the  cool,  > 
firm  clasp  of  those  white  fingers. 

“Thank  you  so  much!”  she  said  again.  “I  shall  love  ' 
wearing  it.  And  for  the  kind  good  wishes — thank  you  tc-o.  « 
Good  afternoon;  and,  when  it  comes,  a 'Happy-  Christmas!’ 
The  very  happiest  Christmas  that  can  be!” 

They  went  out  together,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  i 
crowd  that  flowed  along  the  High  .Street.  Onlv  the  hre.nth 
of  .spring,  which  had  come  in  with  them,  seemed  yet  to 
linger  there.  It  was  no  longer  mid-winter,  but  the  time 
“when  daffodils  begin  to  peer”  and  birds  are  seeking 
nesting-places  in  the  wood.  ’ 

The  magic  of  it  still  blew  fresh  and  sweet  against  John 
Diamond’s  heart  as  he  heard  midnight  chime.  H<>  sat 
in  his  snug  private  room  behind  the  shop;  stillness  :ind 
solitude  were  all  about  him.  No  sound  of  wheels  and 
footsteps  came  from  the  High  .Street  outside  his  windnw-s, 
iron-barred  and  dark;  no  sound  within,  .since  his  good 
trusty  housekeeper  had  gone  upstairs  to  bed;  onlv  the 
little  friendly  noises  of  the  fire  bv  which  he  sat — purrings 
and  stirrings,  and  a reminiscent  chuckle  now  and  then. 

John  Diamond  held  in  his  hand  the  small  square  box 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  secret  drawer.  What  was  i 
there  left  in  it?  Some  letters,  in  a pretty  girlish  hand-  i 
writing.  They  were  but  few.  The  happy  courtship  had  1 
been  brief,  and  she  too  had  lived  in  Chainborough.  j|| 

There  was  a white  chrysanthemum  too,  dropped  from  ’■! 
the  posv  she  had  worn  at  the  subscription  dance  at  t!ie  i 
Assembly  Rooms  two  nights  before  she  died.  The  chill  f 
had  been  upon  her  then,  as  she  danced,  starry-ieyed  and  |h 
brilliant-cheeked.  - h 

The  next  night  she  wms  fighting  for  her  life — double  Ij 
pneumonia  and  complications.  The  next  night  all  -vas  I 
over.  All  over — Just  before  the  date  fixed  for  their  wedding  I 
— five-and-forty  years  ago  to-night  I | 

There  was  a little  photograph  as  well.  But  it  had  never  | 
given  much  idea  of  her  fresh  loveliness;  it  seemed  more  | 
than  ever  inadequate  to-night.  Strange,  was  it  not,  John 
Diamond  mused,  that  just  the  night  before  he  had  for  the  , 
first  time  thought  of  those  relics  in  the  light  of  the  word  , 
“Afterwards”?  ■ 

He  did  not  care  to  picture  their  discovery  in  the  secret  f 
drawer  bv  strangers  who  would  have  the  handling  of  all 
things  when  he  was  gone.  His  sole  relative,  whom  he  had  | 
made  heir,  wms  a far  cousin  in  New  Zealand.  They  had  t 
never  met.  He  had  felt  he  would  like  to  ensure  their  being  i 
laid  in  earth  with  him — her  letters  and  her  photographs; 
the  flower  that  once  had  felt  her  dear  heart  beat;  the  gift — 
the  pendant  which  he  had  had  specially  designed — “Noel’.  ; 
in  diamonds — for  a Christmas  bride.  She  had  never  seen  |i 
it  after  all.  J,| 

Now  that  thought  had  altogether  passed.  He  put  the 
treasure  to  his  lips  in  turn — the  letters,  flower,  photograph  ; 
then  laid  them  gently  in  the  fire’s  red  heart  and  w'atched 
till  they  -v\'ere  gone. 

What  made  her  seem  so  near  to  him  to-night?  he  asked  ; 
himself.  Not  surely  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  for  a 
moment  toughed  the  fingers  of  the  girl  so  wonderfully  like 
her,  who  would  wear  the  diamond  pendant  -vdth  her,  name.  ;! 

His  ears  had  heard  no  opening  of  the  door,  no  footfall  ■ 
crossing  towards  the  hearth.  Yet  when  he  rai.sed  his  eyes 
from  the  red  glow  and  leant  back  in  his  chair  with  a strange 
sudden  sense  of  weariness,  lo,  there  in  the  chair  opposite — ■ 

the  chair  where  no  one  ever  sat — was  she ! She,  her  own 
self,  most  exquisitely  and  most  wonderfully  alive ! She 
leaned  forward  a little,  smiling  at  him  out  of  those  dear 
eyes,  and  waiting  to  be  greeted. 

His  heart  gave  one  great  leap. 

“Noel!  Noel!”  he  cried.  “My  dear!  My  dear!  I 
thought  that  I should  have  to  wait — till  death — for  this.”  ,j 
“.Nnd  so  you  h.ave  done,  faithful  heart!”  said  she. 

■Queenie  Scott-Hopper.  !j 
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I^EW  SERIAL  STORY. 

CICELY  DELACOMBE. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

James  Blich,  a widower,  who  keeps  a large  ironmonger’s  shop  in  the  High 
Street,  and  has  rather  scandalised  Dulminster  by  buying  “No.  18,  The  Green.’’ 
' Leigh  Bligh,  his  only  son. 

Ca.hon  Delacombe,  who  lives  next  door  to  “No.  18,”  and  is  also  a widower. 
He  inherited  a comtortable  income  from  his  wife,  but  it  goes  to  his  daughter  if 
he  re-marries. 

Cicely  Delacombe,  bis  only  daughter,  a quiet,  dreamy  girl,  very  much  neg- 
( lected  by  her  father. 

Violet  Sturcross,  a farmer’s  daughter,  a strikingly  beautiful  girl. 

Peter  ano  Martha  Martindale,  both  unmarried,  Cicely’s  cousins. 

Leigh  first  makes  acquaintance  with  Cicely  bv  climbing  over  the  high  wall  that 
divides  their  gardens.  Cicely  is  only  eight,  but  she  never  forgets  her  adventurous 
friend,  who,  as  the  “ironmonger’s  son,”  is  a forbidden  associate  for  her,  but 
Leigh  quickly  forgets  her. 

V^en  he  is  twenty-two,  and  home  on  vacation  from  Cambridge,  Leigh  meets 
Violet,  and  immediately  falls  in  love  with  her  brilliant  beauty.  He  begs  her 
to  wait  for  him  till  he  is  in  a position  to  marry  her,  but  Violet  only  laughs  at  him 
hti  a mere  boy.  When  Cicely  is  eighteen.  Canon  Delacombe  becomes  infatuated 
with  Violet  and  marries  her.  Cicely  is  told  that  by  her  mother’s  will  she  is 
now  to  make  her  home  with  the  Martindales,  who  are  her  trustees. 

She  goes  to  their  home  on  the  Yorkshire  moors,  and  is  cordially  welcomed  in 
their  cheery  house.  Here  she  again  meets  Leigh,  who  is  sent  down  as  an 
engineer  to  try  to  save  a bridge  on  the  estate  threatened  by  floods. 

Chapter  XII. 

It  took  the  engineer  but  a short  time  to  give  his  report 
on  the  threatened  bridge. 

“If  more  water  comes  down  the  river  during  the  next  ten 
hours,  that  bridge  will  go  like  a thread  of  cotton,”  he  said. 
He  turned  to  Peter.  “We  must  act  at  once,  sir.  We  must 
take  preventive  measures.  Can  you  get  some  men  and  some 
wood?” 

Yes — Peter  could  do  all  that.  For  a time,  Cicely  was 
forgotten.  Peter  turned  to  her  in  a little  while. 

“You  must  leave  me  the  car,”  he  said,  “and  get  home  as 
best  you  can — take  a cab  or  something.  Anyhow  I shall 
want  to  tear  about  the  country  and  get  men  and  materials.” 

“Should  I be  of  no  use?”  asked  Cicely. 

“No,”  said  Peter.  “You  had  best  go  home,  Cicely.” 

The  girl  made  her  way  to  the  railway  hotel,  got  a fly,  and 
drove  home  the  six  dreary  miles  under  the  lowering  sky. 
But  she  was  not  depressed.  A wonderful  thing  had  hap- 
puiied.  Her  prince  had  come  back  into  her  life^this  time  as 
an  engineer,  as  a man  of  weight,  of  quick  determination. 
He  was  handsomer  than  ever,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
travelled  all  night.  Cicely  liked  the  virile  way  in  which  he 
Iiad  attacked  the  job.  She  loved  efficiency — she  always  felt 
so  inefficient  herself. 

He  had  given  her  one  look — a piercing  look  which  had 
seemed  to  look  into  her  very  heart.  He  had  jumped  down 
and  had  held  the  door  open  for  her  as  if  he  liked  waiting 
on  her,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  his  real  anxiety  about  the 
bridge.  He  did  not  return  that  night — he  was  going  to  watch 
the  bridge.  The  bridge  was  his  post,  and  he  would  not 
desert  it. 

That  evening  Peter  brought  the  news  that  the  bridge  was 
certainly  going  and  would  be  gone  before  the  morning.  _ It 
was  again  a wild  night  and  Cicely  thought  late  that  evening 
of  the  young  man’s  vigil  on  the  bridge.  She  was  not  afraid 
of  any  danger  for  him — he  would  know  against  what  to 
guard  himself,  but  she  thought  of  him  as  she  went  to  bed 
in  her  comfortable  room  with  its  heaped-up  fire  of  logs. 

The  wind  whistled  until  the  morning ; then  it  suddenly 
dropped  and  the  temperature  with  it.  The  frost  had  come 
again.  That  would  help  those  who  were  going  to  repair  the 
bridge — give  them  a little  time  to  get  some  work  done  before 
the  next  thaw. 

Cicely  rose  early  and  got  down  to  breakfast  first.  Martha 
followed  her,  but  Peter,  evidentlj’  tired  out,  was  not  yet 
down.  The  girl  breakfasted  quickly. 

“I  am  driving  down  to  the  bridge,”  she  said.  “I  want  to 
know  if  it  has  gone  yet.  Cousin  Peter  will  be  able  to  use  his 
own  car — the  ground  will  be  much  drier.” 

“Verv  well,”  Martha  acquiesced.  “I  don’t  believe  you 
will  find  much  bridge  left.  You  will  be  careful,  Cicely!” 

Cicely  went  out  thinking  that  the  day  promised  well.  The 
sun  might  come  out  later.  The  roads  were  hard.  She 
started  out,  going  quickly  and  well.  Presently  she  canie 
into  the  straight  road  that  ran  in  a continuous  line  with  the 
bridge.  She  put  on  her  break.  She  found  though  that  the 
break  did  not  act  at  once.  The  car  had  never  skidded  before 
when  she  was  driving  it.  She  called  herself  a coward  and 
drove  on  more  quickly.  Then  when  .she  came  near  the 
bridge  she  took  her  eyes  off  the  road  and  looked  at  the 
structure.  The  centre  arch  was  gone  ! 

. It  gave  her  a shock,  and  involuntarily  she  put  on  speed. 


The  instant  she  had  done  so,  she  tried  to  check  the  car.  Bui 
suddenly  the  break  jammed,  and  she  found  her; --If  k.  . utg 
over  the  frozen  road  with  its  downward  sweep.  She  be;:rj 
a shout  of  “Put  on  your  break  ! ” and  she  tried  with  all  ffir 
might  to  force  it  on.  Then  she  saw  the  young  engineer  take 
a flying  leap  and  land  on  her  side  of  the  bridge.  The  cz~ 
came  to  a sudden  standstill  about  three  feet  from  the  ! ;n'. 

Cicely  turned  taint  when  she  realised  the  danger  which  site 
had  escaped.  She  looked  at  Leigh,  who  \\as  leaning  against 
the  car  unnerved. 

“That  was  a near  thing!”  he  was  saving. 

She  sat  quite  still.  Suddenly  Leigh  recovered  n- .1, 
stepping  lightly  over  her,  took  the  steering-gear  out  of  her 
hands. 

“ Get  out,”  he  said  in  a toneless  voii''.  “I  must  b :k 
her.” 

“But  if  she  should  go  over?  She  plunges  forward  some 
times.” 

He  measured  the  distance  with  a glance. 

“Will  you  please  walk  back  to  the  road,  and  it  will  be  all 
right?”  he  said. 

“No,  no  ! I can’t.  If  anything  were  to  happen  to  you,  it 
would  be  my  fault.” 

That  seemed  to  amuse  him. 

“Please  go,”  he  said  a trifle  impatiently.  “If  you  arc 
nervous,  shut  your  eyes  and  don’t  look  !” 

Cicely  did  not  resent  his  tone — she  liked  it.  But  as  she 
walked  off  the  bridge  she  did  not  shut  her  eyes— she  was  not 
such  a coward  as  that.  She  wanted  to  see  what  lie  would 
do. 

He  handled  the  car  with  consummate  skill.  It  seemed  to 
Cicely  as  if  the  engine  were  a live  thing  that  knew  when  it 
had  found  its  master.  Nevertheless,  Cicely  held  her  breath 
for  a moment  when  the  car  made  a slight  forward  plunge — 
there  was  so  little  margin  ! 

But  Leigh  was  quite  calm  and  master  of  the  situation.  He 
steered  the  car  back,  avoiding  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  the 
whole  of  which  was  weak  and  giving  way,  and  then  he 
turned  the  car  ever  so  slightly  until  he  got  it  straight  in  a 
line  with  the  village  when  he  backed  it  easily  until  lie 
reached  the  road  where  Cicely  stood  watching  him.  He 
turned  it  in  about  as  small  a space  as  a car  could  be  turned 
in,  and  then  brought  it  alongside  of  Cicely  and  jumped  out 
beside  her. 

“Here  is  your  car.  You  had  a narrow  escape,  Miss 
Delacombe.” 

She  had  not  thobght  of  her  own  escape  whilst  watching 
him,  but  now  she  jshuddered. 

“It  was  an  escape.  You  know  what  happened?  The 
break  jammed.  I skidded  a little,  and  somehow  I seemed 
to  lose  nerve.  Then  when  I wanted  to  put  on  the  break  it 
would  not  work ! ” 

“You  were  very  nearly  in  the  river.  Have  you  driven 
long?” 

“Nearlv  a vear,”  said  the  girl.  “But  don’t  make  me 
frightened — I do  love  driving  so!” 

“'Iffiere  is  no  need  to  be  nervous.  .Occidents  will  happen; 
and  your  hands”— he  looked  at  them  in  their  fur-lined 
gloves — “I  don’t  suppose  your  hands  are  very  strong.” 

“I  am  stronger  than  I look,”  said  Cicely.  “I  am  always 
pale,  vou  know.” 

She'  was  not  pale  now,  though— she  was  blushing  and 
excited,  and  her  eves  shone  like  stars. 

“You  have  never  looked  anything  but  fragile,”  he  said. 

It  was  a tacit  acknowledgrnent  that  he  had  known  her 
before.  She  would  not  take  the  hint. 

“What  made  you  leap  that  awful  chasm?”  she  asked. 

“Would  you  have  had  me  stay  on  the  other  side?  1 was 
afraid  of  what  you  would  do  next,  and  tlje  water  did  not  look 
inviting  to  jump  into.” 

.She  shuddered. 

“No,”  she  said,  “but  it  was  a great  leap!” 

“Oh,  no!”  He  laughed.  “I’ve  done  double  the  distance 
at  Cambridge.” 

“I'm  grateful  to  you,”  she  answered.  “If  you  had  not 
been  there,  I should  most  probably  have  lost  my  nerve  and 
gone  over.” 

hie  looked  up  at  the  sky. 

“I  must  not  stay  here.  I should  like  to,  but  we  have  work 
to  put  in.  I must  set  my  men  going,  and  then  I shall  have  to 
trv  to  get  a few  hours’  sleep.  I’ve  not  had  any  for  two 
nights.” 

“You  are  coming  up  to  Martindale  Moors?”  she  said. 

“Not  for  a day  or  two.  It  is  too  far  off.  It  all  depends  on 
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l!:C‘  weather.  The  rest  of  the  bridge  may  go  if  the  snow  and 
mill  comes.  I must  .save  what  I can  of  it.” 

" i .see  that.”  She  added  a moment  after,  ‘‘Do  you  like  the 
WCI'k^?” 

‘‘Like  it!”  he  said.  ‘‘Why,  it  is  my  job!  I’ve  always 
been  keen  on  it.  1 made  up  my  mnid  to  be  an  engineer 
wl'.eii  othej-  boys  stop[X'd  at  wantmg  to  be  an  engine-driver.” 

They  both  laughed  ; then  Cicely  said — 

‘‘But  arc  }’0u  not  very  tired?’’ 

‘‘One  does  not  think  of  that.  I shall  sleep  w'hen  I’ve 
earned  the  rest — like  a top,  for  four-and-twenty  hours  on  end, 
I should  not  wonder.  T'o-day  I can  but  snatch  an  hour  or 
so ! ' ’ 

‘‘Here  comes  my  cousin,”  said  Cicely  as  the  little  car 
made  its  appearance. 

‘‘Bridge  gone,  Bligh?”  asked  Peter  Martindale. 

‘‘Yes,  .sir — the  centre  piers,  but  if  I can  get  the  men  I want 
I may  be  able  to  save  some  of  it.  - It  all  depends  on  the 
weather.” 

‘‘The  frost  will  last  a day.  It  was  pretty  sharp  this  morn- 
ing. We  are  to  meet  the  council  engineer.  He  ought  to  be 
here  now— how  came  you  over  this  side?  It  will  mean  a 
long  detour.  The  ne.xt  bridge  is  four  miles  up — an  old  stone 
one,  strong  but  small.” 

‘‘If  I can  get  all  the  men  I want  and  twelve  hours——” 
said  Leigh. 

‘‘But  how  came  you  on  this  side?” 

‘‘He  leaped  over,  cousin  Peter.  I’m  afraid  I gave  him  a 
moment’s  an.xietv.  I could  not  get  my  break  to  act.  I was 
very  nearly  in  the  river.” 

“You?”  cried  Peter. 

‘‘It  was  a near  thing,  but  Miss  Delacombe  managed  to 
bring  the  car  to  a standstill  within  three  feet  of  the  gap.  I 
could  not  however  keep  on  the  other  side  and  watch  her.  1 
could  do  no  good  at  the  time,  but  I had  to  make  the  leap.” 

‘‘You  backed  the  car  off  the  bridge,”  said  Cicely— -she 
w'ould  not  let  him  belittle  what  he  had  done. 

‘‘Pooh,  that  was  nothing!” 

‘‘You  go  home,  Cicely,”  said  Peter.  ‘‘No  more  adventures 
for  you,  young  lady!” 

‘‘I  shafl  drive  back  again.  You  seem  to  forget  that  Stur- 
dale  belongs  to  me,”  she  said  laughingly. 

‘‘I  see  clearly  you  want  to  be  taken  care  of,  but,  dear 
child,  you  are  in  the  way  a bit.  Presently  we  shall  plunge 
into  business  and  Mr.  Bligh  is  yearning  to  get  to  wmrk,  I 
can  see.” 

He  could  at  that  moment  how'ever  see  nothing  of  the  sort, 
for  Leigh  was  watching  Cicely  as  she  stepped  into  the 
driver’s  seat. 

She  did  not  drive  home  quickly.  She  was  steeped  in 
dreams.  The  garden  with  its  statues  came  back  to  her. 
After  all,  the  boy  of  the  garden  was  but  little  changed.  He 
was  still  daring,  still  adventurous,  still  always  master  of  the 
situation.  She  told  the  story  of  the  morning’s  adventure  to 
Martha,  who  was  impressed  but  did  not  show'  it. 

‘‘I  think  the  young  man  is  capable,”  she  said.  ‘‘I  wonder 
where  he  comes  from?” 

Cicely  did  not  say  ‘‘From  Dulminster. ” She  knew  in  her 
inmost  heart  that  it  was  because  she  did  not  want  to  say, 
‘‘He  is  the  ironmonger’s  son  from  Dulminster.”  What  she 
did  not  know  w’as  why  she  should  hate  to  tell  this  to  Miss 
Martha. 

After  ten  days,  Leigh  took  up  his  abode  at  Martindale 
Moors.  His  firm  had  obtained  the  contract  to  rebuild!  the 
bridge.  He  had  made  the  design  for  it.  It  was  to  be  strong, 
yet  graceful,  something  that  would  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside,  and  it  was  to  be  of  the  gray  stone  of  the  district. 
Ho  meant  to  use  some  part  of  the  stone  of  the  present  b.v'dge. 

Mercifully  the  frost  lasted  a whole  week,  so  that  the  water 
did  not  rise.  There  would  be  a few  moments  of  acute 
an.xiety  when  the  frost  broke  and  masses  of  ice  and  snow 
He  meant  to  use  some  part  of  the  stone  of  the  present  bridge, 
but  Leigh  was  prepared.  When  the  thaw  had  come,  he  was 
able  to  go  to  Martindale  Moors  and  did  what  he  had 
prophesied  he  should  do — slept  the  clock  round.  When  he 
came  down  it  was  Sunday  morning  and  he  found  that  Miss 
Martha  and  Cicely  had  gone  to  church.  The  bridge  being 
down,  they  had  a ten-mile  drive.  Peter  stayed  at  home 
because  he  had  a guest — also  because  he  did  not  like  the 
church  to  which  the  others  had  perforce  to  go. 

Leigh  apologised  for  his  long  sleep,  but  Peter  told  him 
that  he  felt  sure  that  he  needed  it.  They  w'ere  smoking  in 
the  study,  but  Leigh  was  listening  for  the  return  of  Cicely. 
He  wanted  so  much  to  see  ■witlieut  bu{  ImK, 


Presently  Peter  spoke.  He  disliked  asking  what  might  ' 
seem  to  be  an  intimate  question;  but  there  was  something 
that  worried  hipt. 

‘‘Your  name  is  Leigh,  is  it  not?  A strange  sort  of  ^ 
Christian  name.” 

He  spoke  tentatively,  as  if  inviting  confidence.  Leigh 
how'ever  had  none  to  give  him.  * 

‘‘Is  it?”  he  asked. 

‘‘I  think  so.  I was  wondering  whether  you  might  be  a 
grandson  of  old  Zacchary  Leigh.” 

‘‘Zaccharv  Leigh?  1 ‘vc  never  licnrd  the  name.  M'hy 
should  I be?” 

Peter  looked  at  him.  He  knew  all  his  own  forbears  for 
generations.  It  seemed  strange  that  the  young  man  should 
not  know  whether  this  Zacchary  was  his  grandfather  or  not. 
‘‘Only  because  his  daughter  married  a man  called  Bligh.” 
Leigh  started.  ' 

‘‘Did  she.?”  he  asked,  and  then  he  went  on,  ‘‘1  know  very 
little  about  my  family  history.  My  father  is  a vei'y  reserved  I 

man,  and  somehow  I fancied  it  was  rather  a painful 
subject.” 

‘‘I  see,”  said  Peter.  ' 

“But” — Leigh  spoke  eagerly — ‘‘if  there  is  anything  I 
ought  to  know  I should  like  to.  Was  there  anything  painful 
about  it?” 

‘‘Mary  Leigh  ran  away  with  her  husband.  Old  Zacchary 
was  a tyrant  and'  wanted  her  to  marry  a man  of  great 
influence  in  the  country— Hugii  Driscoll,  but  she  did  not  ' 
fancy  him.  She  had  met  this  .[ames  Bligh  when  she  was 
staying  away  from  home.  He  was-  a journalist  and  poor--  , 
not  the  sort  of  man  Zaccharv  would  allow  his  daughter  to 
marry.  However,  she  took  the  Ipw  in  her  own  hands  and 
eloped  with  him.  Old  Zacchary  swore  that  he  would  dis-  ' 
inherit  her.  No  one  dared  even  to  mention  her  name  to  him 
afterwards — he  was  as  dead  to  her.  Even  when  her  husband 
brought  her  up  to  Yorkshire  to  bury  her,  he  w'ould  not  have 
anything  to  do  witli  her.  He  gave  a luncheon-party  the  day 
she  was  buried.” 

‘‘What?”  cried  Leigh. 

‘‘Yes.  He  was  entertaining,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  put 
off  the  party  because  a stranger  was  to  be  buried  that  day. 

They  say  that  his  carriage  with  him  in  it  passed  the  funeral  ■ 
on  the  way  to  the  station  and  that,  the  lane  being  narrow, 

;ie  would  not  give  way  to  it.  That  may  be  country-side  talk.  | 
Old  Zacchary  is  not  much  beloved— he  is  a hard  master.” 

‘‘What  kind  of  man  is  he?”  ;[ 

‘‘Tall  and  big.  Your  eyes  are  the  same  colour  as  his,  but 
they’ve  not  the  same  expression.  You  are  not  like  him  in 
the  least.  He  is  inclined  to  be  clumsy  in  build.”  li 

‘‘I  am  supposed  to  be  the  image  of  my  father.”  !j 

‘‘There  has  been  a Zacchary  Leigh  at  the  Abbey  ever  since  | 
the  time  of  Cromwell,”  said  Peter.  ‘-“Good  old  stock  it  was 
too — ran  to  fierceness  a bit,  but  the  women  w'ere  gentle — 
pel  haps  because  the  men  were  so  fierce.  No  one  ever  thought  | 
Mary  Leigh  would  have  pluck  to  do  what  she  did — her  I 

father,  least  of  all.  He  is  so  proud  now  that  he  won’t  let  |j 
himself  ibe  miserable.” 

‘‘You  say  my  mother  is  buried  near  here?” 

‘‘About  twenty  miles  away.  The  Abbey  is  a fine  old 
place — not  entailed.  Zacchary  is  getting  old.  Every  one  is  I, 
wondering  who  will  get  it.”  ,>^ 

‘‘My  father  told  me  that  my  mother  broke  down  class 
prejudice  when  she  took  refuge  in  his  arms,”  said  Leigh.  | 
He  had  never  given  much  thought  to  his  mother,  his 
father  always  having  satisfied  him  completely. 

‘‘She  must  have  had  pluck,”  said  Peter,  knocking  out  his 
pipe. 

‘‘When  I’ve  done  my  work  here,  I must  make  a pilgrimage 
to  her  grave,”  said  Leigh. 

Chapter  XIII.  ij 

‘‘It  is  wonderful,”  said  Leigh  to  himself.  ‘‘It  is  like 
golden  spiders’  webs!” 

He  was  supposed  to  be  reading,  but  he  was  looking  at 
Cicely’s  hair  in  the  lam.p-light.  It  was  Sunday  evening  and 
Cicely  had  changed  for  dinner.  They  dined  at  eight  on 
Sundays,  so  as  to  give  the  servants  time  to  get  back  from 
church.  It  had  always  been  a custom  of  the  Martindales  to 
do  this,  and  they  would  probably  continue  to  do  it  until  they  j i 
died.  It  was  also  optional  to  dress  or  to  wear  morning-dress  ; 
for  the  Sunday  dinner.  Neither  Peter  nor  Martha  asked 
themselves  why  this  rule  had  been  made — their  parents  had  ;!  j 
done  it  before  them,  so  that  it  was  fixed.  'In 

Cicely  wore  a simple  black;  dress  opened  slightly  at  the  |H 


throat  with  transparent  lace  sleeves.  It  showed  her  lon<’ 
white  throat,  her  long  white  arms,  and  her  perfectly  shaped 
hands. to  advantage.  Her  throat  and  neck  and  arms  were 
dazzingly  white  as  might  have  been  expected  with  her  i)ale 
hair. 

She  also  w'as  supposed  to  be  reading,  but  she  knew’  Lei'dr 
was  looking  at  her,  and  she  felt  troubled  and  sh\ . She 
wondered  what  he  was  thinking  of  her— did  he  like  her  queer 
mouse-coloured  hairy  It  might  look  like  pale  gold  in  the 
lamp-light,  but  she  knew  it  was  mouse-coloured  really.  She 
wondered  whether  he  thought  her  too  pale,  too  colourless. 
She  herself  thought  that  she  was  too  pale  for  beauty. 

Then  the  gong  sounded,  and  Peter  gave  his  arm  to  his 
young  cousin,  while  Leigh  followed  with  Miss  Martha. 
They  would  use  the  small  round  table.  He  would  be  quite 
close  to  Cicely.  He  felt  wonderfully  happv. 

The  talk  was  general.  Cicely  stroke  now  and  again,  but 
most  of  the  talking  was  done  by  Peter  and  Martha.  .\t  the 
end  of  dinner  they  drank  to  the  new  bridge  and  its  designer. 
It  was  a friendly  little  toast.  Peter  was  the  most  abstemious 
of  men. 

Martha  rose  and  made  a sign  to  Cicely,  but  instead  of 
going  to  the  drawing-room  they  went  first  into  a conserva- 
lory  banked  up  with  chrysanthemums.  It  had  another  door 
V 1iich  led  into  the  drawing-room.  The  two  stood  there  and 
talked,  Leigh  watching  them.  Peter  was  .smoking  his  pipe. 
Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  caught  Leigh’s  eyes  fixed  on 
Cicely.  Peter  had  had  a.  love-story  of  hi.s  own  in  the  dim 
but  unforgotten  past — he  knew  the  meaning  of  that  look. 
He  watched  the  young  man  for  a moment  and  then  he 
looked  at  Cicely.  Peter  smoked  fast  and  furiously. 

“It  would  be  a quaint  thing,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I 
wonder  what  old  Zacchary  would  say!” 

Martha  and  Cicely  disappeared  through  the  other  door. 

“Shall  we  join  the  ladies?”  asked  Peter. 

Leigh  assented  with  alacrity.  They  found  Cicely  at  the 
])iano  playing  little  snatches  of  sacred  music.  Miss  Martha 
did  not  like  any  other  on  Sunday  evenings.  Peter  said, 
“Sing  something.  Cicely,”  and  Cicely,  hesitating  a few 
moments,  suddenly  began  to  sing,  “He  shall  feed  his  flock.” 

Her  voice  was  a soprano,  quite  powerful  enough  for  a 
small  room  and  very  pure,  very  well  trained.  There  was 
something  touching  in  the  way  she  sang  the  lovely  song. 
I.eigh  remembered  the  scene  always — the  harmonious  old 
room,  mellow  in  the  lamplight,  Peter  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  piano,  his  grizzled  wiry  hair  a little  on  end  as  always, 
IMiss  Martha,  her  glasses  pushed  back  on  her  forehead, 
listening  too — if  it  had  not  been  Sunday  she  would  have  been 
knitting — and  Cicely,  in  her  black  dress,  her  fingers 
straying  over  the  yellow  keys  and  her  head  thrown 
back,  her  hair  forming  a nimbus  round  her  head,  singing 
the  well-known  words  of  the  song.  When  she  had  finished, 
Peter  said — 

“That  was  good.  Cicely — I like  old  Handel.” 

“So  do  I.”  She  laughed.  “I  am  not  modern,  you  know.” 

She  crossed  the  room  and  sat  on  the  Chesterfield  by  the 
tire.  Leigh  crossed  over  and  sat  beside  her. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said.  “That  was  perfect.  I don’t  ask 
you  to  sing  again.” 

“No?’’  she  said  questioning — she  did  not  quite  take  his 
meaning. 

“Nothing  could  be  so  beautiful  again,”  he  replied. 

She  smiled. 

“At  home — at  Dulminster,  I mean — they  used  to  sing  it 
every  Easter.  That  is  why  I know  how  to  sing  it.” 

“I  was  never  much  at  Dulminster,”  he  said  in  a low  tone. 

“I  know ! ” 

She  dropped  the  subject  of  Dulminster  quickly.  She  did 
not  w’ant  to  think  of  him  in  connection  with  it — and  the 
ironmonger’s  shop.  Somehow  he  knew  what  her  thought 
was.  He  flushed  a little;  he  felt  hurt  and  angry. 

“It  is  a beautiful  place,”  he  said  curtly,  “but  impossible 
to  live  in.” 

She  made  no  reply  at  once.  She  was  trying  to  think  of 
something  which  would  not  offend  his  susceptibilities.  .She 
hated  herself  for  having  hurt  them. 

“You  like  the  North?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  I do.  A man  is  a man  in  the  North — he  makes  his 
own  place.”  ' . 

“Ah,  but  the  .South  has  its  charms!”  She  was  thinking 
of  the  drowsy  little  city  and  of  her  garden. 

“Has  it?’’ 

“I  have  thought  that  if  I were  ever  very  unhappy,  I should 
like  to  go  back  there,”  she  said. 
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who  elects  to  play  with  a strange  t>>\.  He  . . 
Cicelv’s  attitude  towards  him,  and  it  amur=  1 bd 
angered  him  a little.  Why  should  sh<  think  that  b ■ 
that  he  thought  himself  inferior  bccaus-  of  wh  a I = 
chose  to  think  of  his  father’s  position?  .And  n-' 

Peter  had  questioned  him  about  Z.Ti-ehary  Lii  gh, 
that  Zacchary  iiimself  w.is  not  necessary  to  him.  I..  I 
his  maternal  grandfather  had  been  discovered  !■  b a w 
iiig  man,  be  thought  that  he  himself  would  >-till  L L<  ;h 
Bligli,  the  bridge-builder. 

It  amused  him  i.i  think  that  Cicely  thought  th..t  ,h(  h 
some  secret  in  common  with  him — that  she  would  n«  ’ - .<Mk 
of  Dulminster.  It  was  vir}'  like  her— ver\'.  She  v.,;  g.  a, 
adorable,  with  the  most  beautiful  nature  in  the  world,  but  he 
had  been  brought  up  on  one  side  of  the  wall  and  , s y t dv: 
had  never  dared  to  stand  on  tip-toe  even  to  look  over.  Leigh 
vowed  to  himself  that  he  would  make  lier.  S imetimo  - In 
did  not  know  whether  he  was  irritated  by  her  point  if  view 
or  only  loved  her  the  more  for  her  old-fashion< <1  w5\n.  lb. 
came  back  and  sat  on  the  Chesterfield  beside  her. 

“A’our  cousin  Peter  thinks  I am  a Londoner,”  he  .s.  ’,-J. 
“Did  you  undeceive  him?” 

“No,  it  never  occurred  to  me  until  afterwards.  H-  only 
said  to  me,  ‘A’ou  Londoners  must  considc-r  this  very  ' :':i  ’ 
I had  got  used  to  considering  myself  a Londoner,  s..  i'  di 
not  strike  me  at  the  moment.” 

“.And  do  you  like  London?”  she  asked. 

“I  love  it,”  he  cried.  There  was  a thrill  in  h’:--  b. 
“London  is  life — everywhere  else  is  stagnation.” 

“We  do  not  stagnate  here.” 

“Perhapsi  not.  You  are  near  a great  manufacturin-  tow  n, 
you  see.” 

“But  here  it  is  the  country.  We  ride  and  drive  and  visit 
our  neighbours.  We  read  too.” 

“Yes,  I see.” 

His  eyes  w’andered  to  cousin  Martha,  who  was  ■hc;v.;- 
lessly  going  to  sleep  over  reading  the  “Hibhert  j Mirncl.” 
She  found  it  difficult  li>  read  books  suitable  for  S inday. 
Cicely  laughed  and  he  loved  the  sound  of  her  lain  hti  r. 

“.At  home" — again  she  lowered  her  voice — “at  heme  we 
never  troubled  much  about  Sunday  books,  but  Iut;  - - 
She  smiled  and  looked  at  cousin  Martha  and  inconsequentl;' 
added,  “I  sometimes  long  for  a glimpse  of  home  again." 
“Have  you  not  been  hack?” 

“No,”  she  said, sadly.  “They  do  not  seem  to  want  me 

now.  I ” She  stammered  a little.  “I  have  a litik 

brother  now  and  1 would  love  to  siee  him.” 

Her  words  gave  him  a shock.  He  had  heard  ih.t 
Canon  Delacombe  had  had  a son  born  to  him,  but  Ci.  '’- 
words  brought  home  to  him  the  fact  that  her  link  k.  I,, 
w;as  the  son  of  the  Violet  whom  he  had  ndorfd  for  three 
weeks.  He  told  himself  that  he  would  not  like  Cio  ly  to 
know  of  that  sliort-livcd  passion. 

“I  suppose  big  mother  writes  reams  to  you  about  him?" 
“His  mother  does  not  write  to  me  at  all,"  said  Cic. . 
“You  can  imagine  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between 
us,  but  she  is  devoted  to  my  father,  and  one  can’t  ask  for 
anything  else  but  that  he  should  be  happy.” 

Leigh's  lip  curled  a little. 

“It  seemed  an  unnatOral  marriage  to  me.”  he  said. 

“Did  you  ever  see  her?”  asked  Cicely.  “She  is  very 
beautiful.” 

“Is  she?”  he  asked  mechanically,  and  repented  at  '-nee 
that  he  had  not  said,  “1  have  seeh  her.”  Tliere  wou’<l  noL 
have  been  anything  in  his  saying  that,  but  the  moment  had 
pas'*^ 
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“Yes,  ,c;olden-haired  and  blue-eyed — vivid  colouring.  They 
sav  that  the  boy  is  lovely.  My  maid  Jane  comes  from  Dul- 
minster,  and  she  gives  me  news  of  them  all.  She  is  quite  to 
be  trusted.’' 

It  was  as  if  she  had  said,  “She  won’t  give  you  away,”  and 
Leigh  felt  inclined  to  laugh  again. 

“You  know,”  said  the  girl,  “I  am  a difficult  plant  to 
transplant.  I simply  have  to  tear  myself  up  by  the  roots. 
All  those  past  dim  things  are  pleasant  to  me — ^the  house,  the 
cathedral,  the  few  idle  streets,  the  drowsiness  and  the  quiet 
of  it  all — they  are  all  pleasant,  and  sometimes  even  when  I 
am  in  tlie  midst  of  doing  something  I like  I feel  a longing 
for  it  all. ” 

“1  don't,”  he  said.  “I  am  entirely  glad  to  be  out  of  it  all, 
but  I understand  your  feeling  about  it.” 

“.And  1 ■sfiurs,’’  she  said. 

“I  don’t  think  you  do.”  He  laughed.  “Miss  Delacombe, 
s#me  day  when  I am  ever  so  tired  will  you  sing  to  me  again? 
Your  voice  is  the  only  voice  you  could  have  had.  That  song 
was  perfect.” 

“I  love  it  too,”  she  said.  “I  have  not  a very  great 
repertory.” 

“Have  \ 0'U  not?  May  I look  at  your  songs!” 

“Yes  indeed.”  She  walked  across  the  room  and  brought 
her  portfolio  and  together  they  looked  over  the  songs,  the 
duskv  head  and  the  fair  one  very  close  together.  They 
talked  about  them,  and  then  Leigh  went  on  telling  her  of  a 
new  Russian  opera  he  had  heard  and  described  it_  to  her. 
She  listened  to  his  talking,  deeply  interested,  feeling  him 
intensely  sympathetic.  He  was  cultivated  too,  and  loved 
beautiful  things  outside  the  sphere  of  his  own  work.  He 
told  her  of  a bronze  he  had  picked  up  in  London  and  sent 
to  his  father,  and  he  was  still  able  to  feel  amused  when  she 
asked- — 

“But  will  be  care  for  it?” 

“He  loves  it,”  said  Leigh.  “But  that  is  my  father  all 
over — he  has  an  instinct  for  what  it  really  good.  He  has 
the  artistic  temperament,  you  know.  He  began  life  as  a 
journalist.” 

“Did  he?”  Her  face  asked  the  question  which  her  natural 
delicacy  forbade  her  to  ask. 

Leigh  laughed  and  answered  the  unspoken  question. 

“Because  he  was  poor  and  my  mother  was  delicate  and  an 
aunt  left  him  a business  of  the  sort.  He  made  money  at  it, 
and  then  when  it  was  found  that  the  North  did  not  suit  my 
mother  he  came  South.  That  is  the  family  history.” 

“And  did  not  your  father  care?” 

“My  father  would  have  sold  rags  and  bones  if  it  could 
have  lielped  my  mother  to  better  health.” 

“He  must  be  very  fine,”  said  the  girl. 

“He  is  very  fine,”’  said  Leigh  with  enthusiasm.  “Some 
day  I want  you  to  know  him — to  see  what  it  looks  like  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall  1 ” 

“Oh !”  she  said. 

It  was  not  a very  polite  answer  to  make  to  his  invitation, 
but  it  was  all  she  was  capable  of.  How  could  she  ever  get 
to  know  Mr.  Bligh,  the  ironmonger,  in  Dulminster?  He  was 
watching  her  narrowly,  and  Cicely  felt  the  blood  mount 
steadily  to  her  face. 

“I  think  it  is  time  you  should  know  what  there  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  Miss  Delacombe,”  he  said. 

Cousin  Martha  dropped  the  “Hibbert  Journal”  with  a 
loud  thump  that  woke  her  up.  She  looked  at  the  two  heqds 
so  close  together  on  the  Chesterfi'eld  and  said  nothing.  She 
was  very  wide-awake,  although  she  had  been  sleeping  so 
lately.  And  she  chuckled  at  what  she  saw. 

“I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were  right,”  she  said.  “Peter 
mostly  is.  And  what  will  old  Zacchary  do  or  say  ? Probably 
he  will  turn  a deaf  ear  to  it  all  and  say  it  is  not  so,  because 
he  has  not  heard  anything  about  it.  Sour  old  curmudgeon  ! 
That  is  what  he  would  do.” 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  HELBOROUGH  INHERITANCE. 


THE  WHITE  WONDER. 


Marvel  of  creation, 

V/rought  ill  one  brief  night, 
Wond  Tons  transformation 
To  a world  of  white ! 

Lo,  what  gems  bespangle 
Hedge  .and  tree  and  ground  ! 
See  each  rugged  angle 
Softened  now  and  round ! 


Was  it  work  of  fairy. 
Toiling  while  we  slept, 
Magic  builders  airy 
Who  their  vigil  kept. 
Graceful  figures  tracing, 
All  in  white  array, 
Worldl}'’  things  effacing 
In  their  matchless  way? 

S.  W''OD 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

CoRALiE,  Lady  Helborough. 

Anne  Sutton,  who  becomes  her  companion. 

Alizon  Ferrars,  Anne's  friend,  who  becomes  secretary  to 

Monsieur  Falairf,,  who  lives  at  “Westview,”  near  Helborough  Hall. 

Pat.  Captain  Helborough,  Lord  Helborough’s  cousin,  and  a great  favourite  at 
the  Hall. 

Aloysius  Helborough,  another  cousin,  and  the  heir.  He  is  half-Spanish, 
and  as  much  disliked  at  the  Hall  as  Pat  is  liked, 

Mr.  Stephenson,  the  Helborough  family  solicitor,  in  ivhosc  office  Anne  and 
Alizon  have  been  working. 

Martin  Stephenson,  bis  son,  in  love  with  Alizon,  to  whom  he  becomes  engaged. 

Althea  Densmore,  Lord  Helborough’s  cousin. 

Mr.  Blackaller,  M.  Falaire's  chief  secretary. 

Mineite,  his  niece.  She  is  a very  siirightly  and  amusing  inmate  of  “West- 
view.”  Alo>-sius  makes  love  to  her. 

Morton,  Lady  Helborough’s  maid. 

Coralie  is  now  the  loved  and  admired  wife  of  Lord  Helborough,  and  mistress 
of  the  Hall.  Twenty  years  before  she  had  mairied  a CapTain  Huntley,  only  to 
find  out,  after  the  birth  of  a daughter,  that  the  ceremony  was  a bogus  one.  She 
had  gone  on  the  stage,  leaving  the  baby  with  a friend,  Emily  Marsden.  When 
Lord  Helborough  asked  her  to  marry  him  she  concealed  from  him  the  facts  of  her 
former  marriage  and  the  birth  of  the  child ; and  Emily  Marsden,  in  her  great 
love  for  the  child,  persuaded  her  to  relinquish  all  rights  to  it.  She  then  dis- 
appeared with  the  child. 

When  Lady  Helborough  asks  her  solicitors  to  find  her  a companion  and  a sec- 
retary for  M.  Falaire,  a wealthy  Frenchman,  who  had  recently  become  their 
neighbour,  he  sends  Anne  and  Alizon.  Lord  and  Lady  Helborough  get  very  fond 
of  Anne,  while  Pat  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  Anne  becomes  awaie 
that  M.  Falaire  is  blackmailing  Lady  Helborough,  who  confides  in  her,  telling  her 
that  Blackaller  is  the  unfrocked  priest  who  celebrated  the  bogus  marriage  between 
herself  and  Captain  Huntley.  Anne  knows  that  Aloysius  is  aware  of  it  too. 
When  she  refuses  an  offer  of  marriage  he  condescendingly  makes  her,  he  is  so 
mortified  that  he  threatens,  unless  she  marries  him,  to  reveal  Lady  Helborough’s 

secret.  

Chapter  XIX.  * 

“Anne” — Miss  Althea  paused  in  the  act  of  pouring  out 
the  coffee  to  peep  anxiously  round  the  cosy  at  her  companion 
— “a  few  weeks  ago  I remarked  how  well  you  were  looking. 

I cannot  say  the  same  now.  You  are  so  pale ; all  your  pretty 
roses  have  gone  1 ” 

“I  feel  quite  well,”  Anne  replied  untruthfully.  “I  often 
lose  my  colour  in  the  summer.  It  will  come  back.” 

“And  you  eat  nothing,  my  dear!  No,  you  need  not 
protest.  I am  not  blind,  and  your  appetite  has  gone  where 
the  roses  have.  Now  this  morning  you  have  had  nothing 
but  some  strawberries.” 

“And  bread-and-butter!”  Anne  corrected,  laughing.  “I 
love  strawberries  and  bread-and-butter  for  breakfast.” 

“It  is  not  enough  for  a young  girl  like  you,”  Miss  Althea 
insisted.  “It  would  be  all  very  well  for  me,  but  I have  had 
an  egg  first.” 

Truly  enough,  Anne  was  not  feeling  or  looking  well.  The 
strain  of  the  last  few  days  was  telling  on  her.  She  lay  awake 
in  Uie  hot  nights,  speculating  miserably  on  how  it  would  all 
end.  It  seemed  such  a hopeless  tangle,  and,  worse  than  all, 
the  happiness  of  Lady  Helborough  apparently  lay  in  her 
hands.  Aloysius  was  heartless.  He  certainly  would  tell 
Lord  Helborough  all  he  knew,  unless — unless  he  had  his 
way.  Anne  used  to  shiver  and  turn;  hot  and  cold,  writhing 
at  the  thought  of  it.  She  was  so  thankful  that  Lady 
Helborough  knew  nothing  of  the  latest  developments.  But 
could  she  keep  it  from  her?  And  then  there  would  come  the 
memory  of  Pat  Helborough,  with  the  love-light  in  his  eyes, 
with  honour  and  integrity  stamped  on  his  bronzed  clear-cut 
face.  Suppose  she  should  be  drawn  into  marrying  Aloysius — 
what  would  he  think?  That  she  had  never  cared  for  him, 
or  worse — that  she  had  sold  herself  for  place  and  wealth ! 
And  Anne  would  cry  most  bitterly  as  she  thought  in  the 
night.  In  the  day  she  was  almost  herself,  a little  quieter, 
but  cheerful  and  serene. 

This  morning,  when  she  looked!  into  the  glass,  she  was 
almost  startled  at  her  appearance,  and  she  had  been  particu- 
larly careful  in  selecting  her  dress,  choosing  a pretty  lavender 
muslin,  afraid  that  the  quick  eyes  of  Lady  Helborough  might 
notice  her  pallor  and  the  dark  lines  beneath  her  eyes.  But 
her  ladyship  Iiad  oUier  matters  to  occupy  her  mind.  She  was 
holding  two  letters  in  her  hands  when  Aiine  entered  her 
room,  and  she  broke  into  a torrent  of  hysterical  words  as  she 
saw  the  girl. 

“More  money  ■wanted,  Anne!”  she  cried.  “A  new 
temporary  hospital  at  the  Bay,  and  it  is  badly  needed,  1 
know.  Oh,  how  pleased  I should  have  been  to  help  at  one 
time  I What  will  Peter  say?  How  can  I give  a donation 
when  I have  not  any  money!” 

She  flung  the  letters  on  to  her  desk,  too  agitated  to  notice 
that  her’  husband  had  entered  the  room,  and  she  started 
violently  when  he  spoke. 

“Why  cannot  you  give  a donation,  Coralie?”  he  a#ed 
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^ money.  What  do  vou  do 
with  it? 

“Poter!”  Come  gave  a little  protesting  laugh,  but  for 
once  there  was  no  response. 

“What  do  you  do  with  it?”  he  asked  again,  his  eves  hard 
a note  of  suspicion  in  his  voice,  and  Coralie’s  heart 'turned 
to  ice. 


‘ I was  saving  up  for— for  something  I wanted  ” she 
replied,  with  lowered  lids,  •'but”— with  a little  flash  of 
temper— “if  you  want  to  know  exactlv  how  1 spend  mv 
money  I- — ‘ - 

Her  husband's  face  softened. 

“You  know  I do  not,”  he  said.  ‘‘Bui  I hate  to  hear  vou 
talk  as  if  you  had  no  monev,  or  not  enough.  Alovsius  will 
be  here  this' afternoon. ” He  changed  the\subiect'abrupt!v. 
‘‘To  see  us  before  he  goes  to  .Spain,  I believe.” 

His  wife  nodded  indifferentlv,  and  Lord  Heiborou^h  left 
the  room,  laying  his  hand  on  her  .shoulder  as  he  passed  in  a 
brief  caress.  '1  he  two  women  stood  looking  at  one  another- 
then  the  elder  threw  up  her  hands  with  a little  cry  of  desoai;  ’ 
‘‘It  is  coming;  it  is  coining!”  she  wailed,  ‘\\lrcadv  lor 
the  first  time,  he  is  doubting  me ! And  I have  no  nior.i  . to 
send  to  the  hospital ! I must  sell  some  of  mv  jewels.  Vnd 
everything  I have,  except  the  familv  gems,  Peter  has  «iven 
me.  Oh,  me!  Oh,  me!” 

She  sat  in  her  chair,  rocking  backwards  and  forwards  in 
uncontrollable  misery,  and  Anne  sat  in  miser:,  silence, 
unable  to  find  any  word  of  comfort.  Tlie  walls  seemed  to  be 
closing  in.  Soon  there  would  be  no  way  of  escape,  no  ray  of 
light.  _ Her  head  was  aching  and  throbbing  intolerably.  She 
felt  stifled,  hemmed  in  on  everv  side 

‘‘You  must  come  down  to  tea’ this  afternoon,  Anne,”  Lady 
Helborough  said,  her  eyes  feverishly  bright.  ‘‘I  must  have 
tod  near  me,  with  all  those  people  coming.  What  madness 
possessed  me  to  have  a garden-party  1 You  will  be  near  me, 
Anne?” 

She  spoke  pleadingly  like  a child,  and  Anne  forced  herself 
to  smile. 

‘‘Of  course  I will.  And  I think  It  is  as  well  that  you  have 
a party.  It  will  take  you  out  of  yourself.” 

“If  it  would  only  take  me  into  some  one  else,”  her  lady- 
ship replied,  with  a wry  smile,  “I  should  be  obliged.” 

There  was  no  sign  of  care  or  trouble  on  her  ladyship’s 
radiant  face  as  slie  received  her  guests  under  the  famous 
cedar,  gay,  smiling,  with  just  the  right  word  for  each, 
as  he  or  she  appeared. 

Miss  Densmore  was  not  far  off,  looking  out  for  old  friends, 
and  Anne  hovered  near,  within  call  should  she  be  needed. 
There  was  a constant  stream  of  vehicles,  pars,  carriages 
smart  victorias,  and  among  others  the  great  car  from 
“Westview,”  second  to  none  in  splendour. 

Madame  Falaire,  rather  more  subdued  in  her  attire  than 
usual  in  grass- green,  was  with  Monsieur,  smiling,  suave, 
en  courant  with  all  the  local  affairs.  There  was  a little  stir 
in  the  crowd  about  Lady  Helborough  as  - a tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man  made  his  way  through,  and  Anne’s  heart 
seemed  to  stop,  and  then  raced  on,  almost  suffocating  her 
with  its  wild  gladness,  as  she  saw  him. 

“Why^  Pat!  How  very  delightful!” 

Coralie  held  out  both  hands  in  welcome,  and  Patrick 
Helborough  shook  hands  warmly  with  her,  and,  bending 
over  Miss  Althea,  kissed  her  affectionately.  Then  he  looked 
round  with  subdued  eagerness,  and  strolled  across  to  where 
Anne  stood,  her  back  to  him,  handing  cakes  to  a fastidious 
old  lady.  Patrick  waited  patiently,  until  Miss  Sutton, 
having  no  further  excuse  for  staying,  the  ungrateful 
recipient  of  the  cakes  having  fallen  into  conversation  with 
the  occupant  of  the  next  chair,  straightened  herself,  and 
found  the  cakes  taken  out  of  her  hands,  to  allow  of  her  right 
hand  being  clasped  by  the  new'-comer. 

“Allow  me!”  He  spoke  formally,  conscious  of  many 
inquisitive  eyes.  “How  do  you  do,  Miss  Sutton?” 

He  looked  into  her  sensitive  changing  face,  and  the 
beautiful  colour  that  had  risen  when  he  first  came  faded  from 
her  cheeks,  leaving  her  very  pale. 

“Aren’t  you  well,  my  darling?”  he  whispered  under  his 
breath,  forgetting  all  else  in  his  anxiety. 

“Quite,  thank  you.” 

She  spoke  bravely,  but  the  tears  filled  her  eyes  at  the 
tenderness  in  his  voice.  And  then  Lord  Helborough  hurried 
up,  full  of  questions.  How  was  everything  going?  Did  he 
bring  any  news?  How  long  w-as  he  staying?  The  yourig 
officer  told  him  he  would  have  to  be  going  soon  after  six 
o’clock.  He  had  only  rushed  down  for  a few  hours. 


•So  he  was  hi  !d  in  ronv  r g ’ 

cousin,  mont.illy  munting  tin  fl-  ? n!in<  ' 
second  sp--nt  .-u\ay  fmni  Ann.'.  1’..'.’  -,  ;,|T,  . 
noon,  alwa\  s clu-ri.shcd  a kindly  f.-  -ling  fur  t!v?  R.-v.  L ;v 
Bonnington,  because  ho  ri-M.luii-lv  a.  ck  t.  I 1 lb 
borough,  to  consult  him  a-,  t,.  the  cnlargme  d tlfe 
schools.  ° 


/\nu  rat  was  free — free  t-  join  .\nne,  as  he  sat  - ' 
fired  face  shaded  by  her  hai,  her  hands  R.l.i.-'  in  h- 
Captain  Helborough  drew  up  his  chair.  d.  m i T 
that  no  one  was  within  earsh..(.  moved  a fi-tle  ne  i 
.‘vnne. 

“Do  you  know  whv  I ha\e 
get  down  here  to-day?”  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“.'V  little  fib,  .Miss  Sutton  ! ” 

He  laughed  gaily,  and  a spasm  ..f  pain  shot  ih 
heart,  an  odd  feeling  of  self-pit v.  If  li,  knt  w fi. 
laugh  ! 


d heavfci.  and  certh  to 


cii  hi  r 


‘‘I  came  to  see  you!  Fim  nothing  els,-  -o  ;dl ' ,\ti  i'.,..,. 
weeks  and  weeks,  and  no  word  at  all  of  vuii,  . x.-ept  a . ivT-  ,. 
mention  in  Corrie’s  scrappv  little  letters'!  H.ive  - u . ' - J 
me,  Anne?”  ' ' 

She  nodded,  conjuring  up  a careless  smik,  a .:  < i. 

lovinc^  dowager  sailed  past. 

“M>-'ch he  queried  again,  persi^tenllv,  and  .\nn.  b ! 

laugh— just  a little. 

Ihen  came  the  thought,  he  was  leaving  in  an  h 'Ur  ‘ '.’c- 

daied  not  think  what  might  have  happened  befuii-  she  s;,  =: 
him  ogain.  She  would  enjoy  these  l.ist  few  rhinute  . 

“Yes,”  she  whispered  baclc,  “I  have  missed  \ou  v 
much.” 

His  face  lit  up;  he  moved  nearer  and  smoih  r.  1 
exclamafion,  as  the  same  dowager,  obviouslv  curioii-,  swi  .t 
past  again.  As  she  sailed  out  of  sight,  Anne  could  n-  : r.  -L: 
another  giggle. 

“Don't  laugh!”  he  said.  “I  have  a thousand  things 
say  to  vou,  and  how  can  I say  them  if  that  wicked  ■ 
woman  is  going  backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  us,  T = 
a carpet-broom  ! First  of  all,  Anne”— he  caught  her  h.md 
in  his,  and  held  it  for  one  glorious  second-  ‘1  havi  ; ot  iv 
promotion.  That  means  more  pav.  .\dded  to  that,  1 have 
had  a little  legacy.  My  best  pal  has  lust  his  father,  a de.  . 
old  chap,  and  he  has  left  a pot  of  monev  to  his  <;on.  also  .i 
thousand  pounds  to  me.  Enough  to  fu’rni.-h  a little  pla.e, 
eh,  isn't  it,  or  are  you  ambitious?” 

He  stopped  short,  as  a shadow  fell  across  the  grass,  a-'d, 
looking  up,  not  too  well  pleased,  he  .saw  Alovsius  Hel- 
borough  standing  clo.se  by  his  chair,  smiling  his  inscrutable 
smile.  He  nodded  easily  at  Bat's  darkening  face,  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  .'\nne,  who  laid  hers,  sudde'nlv  cold,  in  hi-. 
He  glanced  from  her  to  Captain  Helboroughj  and  his  <v  s 
narrow'ed.  Then  he  pulled  up  a chair,  and,  motioning  to  a 
passing  footman,  asked  for  lea. 

Patrick  rose  ostentatiouslv. 

“Are  you  coming  back  to  Coralie,  Miss  Sutton?”  he 
asked. 


But  when  Anne  would  have  risen  too,  Alovsius  touched  her 
wdth  his  hand. 

“Could  you  spare  me  a few  minutes.  Miss  Sutton?”  he 
inquired.  “I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  the  affair  Falaire 
before  I go  abroad.” 

Anne  sat  down  again  di;tzily,  and  wondered  dullv  if  hearts 
ever  did  really  break,  as  Patrick,  after  one  incredulous  look, 
strode  away,  his  face  black  as  night. 

“What  a boor  it  is!”  Alovsius  munnured  contemptuouslv. 
“And,  after  all,  we  ha\-e  a'truce,  haven't  we?  But  1 want 
to  sit  by  you,  and  look  at  you,  so  I warn  vou  fairlv  1 shall 
break  the  truce  if  you  are  unkind  to  m<^.” 

A very  few  minutes  afterwards  the  car  came  round  to  lake 
Captain  Helborough  to  the  station,  and  ,\nne  watched  him 
say  “Good-bye,”  with  her  head  on  fire  and  her  hands  like 
ice.  He  never  even  turned  his  head  in  her  direction. 


Chapter  XX. 

“Going  out,  kjtten-cat  ? Why,  you  will  be  grilled  alive  !” 
Alizon  turned  in  surprise,  as  Minette  came  into  her  room. 
She  wore  a pale  green  muslin,  and  w-as  dressed  for  walking, 
with  a big  hat  .shading  her  face,  and  she  carried  a white  sun- 
shade lined  wdth  green. 

“Can’t  sit  still!”  she  replied  restlessly.  “I  feel  like  a 
parched  pea  in  a frying  pan.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  look  like  onel”  .Mizon  laughed.  “You 
look  like  a sprite.”  Then  something  in  the  small  peaked 
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face  touched  her.  “What  is  it,  kitten  ’’  she  asked_ gently- 
“It  is  too  hot  to  be  restless.  Wait  a little  and  I will  come 
with  you.” 

Laughter  leaped  into  Minette's  green  eyes;  her  teeth 
showed  in  an  impish  grin. 

“No,  fank  you,  Allie,”  she  said  in  a small  childish  voice. 
“Mv  young  man  is  going  to  meet  me,  and  you  would  not 
like" to  be  a gooseberry.” 

“A  babv  like  you  has  no  business  to  talk  about  young 
men!”  Alizon  answered  severely.  “Go  and  practise  your 
little  steps,  and  don’t  be  silly!” 

Minette  waved  a hand  airily. 

“I  shall  be  back  to  lunch— that  is,  if  there  is  any  of  me 
left.  Want  any  stamps,  or  any  old  thing  Trom  the  local 
emporium  ?” 

^♦lss  Ferrars  shook  her  head. 

“You  must  be  mad  to  go  down  that  roasting  street  when 
YOU  might  sit  peacefully  in  the  shade  here.” 

But  Minette  did  not  go  down  the  roasting  village  street. 
She  never  even  went  near  the  village,  but  wended  her  way 
through  green  fields,  till  she  came  to  a little  wood,  where  the 
trees  were  so  thick  that  the  sun  scarcely  penetrated  their 
foliage,  and  the  rabbits  scambered  and  scurried,  rarely  dis- 
turbed the  livelong  dav. 

Under  a big  elm,  Minette  sat  down  and  drew  off  her 
rtloves,  idlv  playing  with  the  rings  on  her  fingers. 
Then  she  raised  her  head,  listening.  Her  remarkably  quick 
ears  had  caught  the  sound  of  advancing  footsteps,  and  a few 
moments  later  Aloysius  Helbcrough  came  into  view.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  ground  by  Minette,  and  pulled  off  his 
hat. 

“What  a day!”  he  said.  “What  a divine  day  1 
“It  is  not!”  she  answered  crossly.  “It  is  too  hot!” 

He  laughed,  looking  under  the  shady  hat  into  her  face, 
with  its  odd  attractiveness,  and  the  face  paled  under  his 
gaze,  till  he  laughed  again,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

“What  is  my  pink  rose-bud  angry  about?”  he  asked, 
drawing  her  closer  to  him,  and  the  girl’s  anger  melted  like 
snow  in  the  sun. 

“You  have  been  so  much  at  the  Hall,”  she  whispered, 

“and — and ” 

“Yes,  and  what?” 

“And  Anne  Sutton  is  there,  and  she  is  as  lovely  as  a 
dream!” 

Alovsius  gave  a low  whistle. 

“Jealous,  Minette?  But  you  know  that  I love  you  I” 

“I  believe  you  could  love  heaps  of  girls  all  at  one  time!” 
she  said,  with  a little  petulant  movement  of  her  shoulders. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  moustache  to  hide  a smile, 
but  Minette’s  sharp  eyes  saw  it,  and  she  blazed  into  anger 
“You  are  laughing!”  she  said  furiously.  , “And  I hatr 
boin?  laughed  at!  I was  a fool  to  come  and  meet  you  like 
this!” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  but  he  caught  her,  not  too  gently, 
and  forced  her  into  her  seat. 

“You  are  a little  fool !”  he  said  roughlv,  then  put  his  arm 
round  her.  “Don’t  waste  time  quarrelling,  my  beloved,' 
he  said  in  his  soft  caressing  voice,  and  again  her  anger  died 
charmed  awav  bv  the  magic  of  a few  words.  “Do  you 
know,”  he  w^t  on,  “that  I am  leaving  England  the  day- 
after  to-morrow?” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  Aloysius!”  She  looked  up,  startled. 

“But  I must,  my  own.  I have  affairs  to  see  to  in  Paris, 
and  I have  received  word  from  my  steward  that  I am  needed 
about  certain  matters  concerning  mv  estate  in  Spain.” 
There  was  a moment’s  silence,  Minette’s  mouth  drooped 
like  a sorrowful  child’s. 

“I  wisli  you  had  never  come,”  she  said  sadly  at  last. 
“That  is"  unkind,”  he  told  her  reproachfully;  “and  when 
I am  to  go  so  soon.” 

“That  is  just  it!  If  you  had  never  come,  I should  not 
miss  you  so  much.  Oh,  don’t  go,  Aloysius ! ’’ 

“I  must.  It  is  imperative!  But” — his  voice  dropped  to  a 
whisper — “I  need  not  go  alone!” 

She  started,  and  then  sat  quite  still,  staring  straight  in 
front  of  her. 

“And,”  the  voice  continued,  “I  do  not  want  to  go  alone! 
Minette” — the  dark  face  was»  very  near  to  the  small  fair 
one — “will  you  come  with  me,  Minette?” 

Slowly  she  turned  and  looked  into  his  eyes,  her  colour 
ebbing.  Then  she  shook  her  head,  but  it  was  only  a faint 
shake,  and  still  he  held  her  with  his  eyes. 

“You  will  be  lonely  without  me?” 

“So  lonely!”  she  breathed. 


‘Think  of  it!”  Fie  held  her  close  in  his  arms  like  a bird 
fascinated  by  the  evil  music  of  the  charmer.  “Just  we  two, 
no  one  to  interfere  with  us,  no  one  to  please  but  ourselves ! 


I will  show  you  the  place  where  I was  born,  my  mother’s 
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estate,  with  its  groves  of  oranges  and  myrtle,  with 
gorgeous  scented  flowers.  Gay  sunny  days  there,  my 
Minette,  people  who  know  me,  and  understand  me,  to  whom 
my  word  is  law  I You  would  love  it,  Minette." 

With  a sudden  shivering  sigh,  she  released  herself,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  ^ 

“It  is  impossible.  You  know  it  is!”  she  whispered. 
“Nothing  is  impossible.” 

“But  uncle  would  never  let  me.”  • 

“Uncle  would  not  know  till  it  was  too  late.  And  I love 
you,  little  pink  rose!  You  are  the  dearest  little  thing  in  all  j 
the  world.  We  will  have  a wonderful,  wonderful  time,  two 
whole  months,  eight  long  weeks  to  spend  in  that  enchanted  ■ 
place!” 

“.'\nd  then?  Where  shall  we  go  then?”  | 

“Then?”  Mr.  Helborough  stroked  his  moustache.  J 
“Then,”  he  said  smoothly,  “I  have  some  business  to  tran- 
sact  here.  Some  one  has  been  in  my  debt  for  a long  time,  ? 
and  will  settle  then,  or  take  the  consequences,  so  I must  j 
return  to  England.  But  if  you  did  not  w^ant  to  come  back, 
you  could  stay  where  you  liked.” 

“Till  you  came  to  fetch  me?” 

“Till  I came  to  fetch  you.  You  will  come  with  me, 
Minette?  You  are  not  going  to  say  no?  Look  at  me  and 
say  that  you  love  me  ! ” 

All  her  heart  went  out  to  him,  but  still  she  did  not 
surrender. 

“Uncle  has  been  so  good  to  me!  And  I love  him,  and  he 
loves  me.  I do  not  like  getting  married  without  his  know- 
ing. He  might  consent.  Couldn’t  we  tell  him,  Aloysius?” 
She  looked  into  his  face,  her  own  very  pleading,  and  he 
shook  his  head. 

“Impossible,  Minette!  Black-aller  does  not  like  me.  He 
has  a deadly  antipathy  to  me ! If  you  do  not  care  enough 
to  come  without  consulting  your  uncle — and  you  certainly 
will  not  come  if  you  do — there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  !” 
He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  raised  the  girl  by  her  hands,  and 
her  last  reserve  of  strength  deserted  her,  as  he  dropped  her 
hands,  and  held  out  his  arms.  With  a faint  cry  that  was  half 
a sob,  she  buried  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  kissed  the 
feathery  golden  hair. 

“All  our  lives,  littlferose,”  he  murmured,  “we  shall  have 
those  two  months  to  look  back  upon  I We  will  fill  every 
minute  with  happiness.  I can  scarcely  wait  until  the  day 
after  to-morrow.” 

“Only  one  clear  day  between!”  Minette  looked  startled. 
“And -shall  we  have  to  be  married  by  licence?  It  will  be  a 
funny  wedding,  no  cake  or  bridesmaids,  or  anything  I Or 
will  it  be  a horrid  registry-office.  Aloysius?” 

Minette  was  an  odd  mixture  of  child  and  woman.  In  some 
matters  she  had  all  the  knowledge  of  a woman  of  the  world; 
in  others,  she  was  curiously  ignorant. 

“Which  do  you  like  best?”  he  asked  Indulgently.  “But 
we  can  arrange  for  both,  and  choose  which  we  Tke  best, 
when  we  m^eet.  Now,  how  are  v\-e  going  to  meet?  The  train 
leaves  Charing  Cross  about  twelve.  We  will  motrtr  up  from 
here,  and  have  dinner  in  town.  Eh,  how  is  that?” 

Just  for  a moment  she  wavered,  instinct  perhaps  guiding 
her. 

“Aloysius,  I am  frightened.” 

But  he  soothed  away  her  fears,  and  in  a few  minutes,  like 
a child,  she  was  gleefully  making  plans. 

“Now,  see  here,”  he  told  her,  “go  to  bed  with  a.  head- 
ache about  six.  Can  you  manage  that?” 

“Yes,  I do  have  very  bad  headaches  occasionallv,  and 
I will  give  orders  that  I am  not  to  be  disturbed  till  the 
morning.” 

“Good  ! Then  soon  after  you  must  slip  out.  Take  only  a 
hand-bag ; we  can  buy  all  you  want  at  the  other  sbde.  And 
wear  a thick  coat,  it  may  be  cold  crossing.  Meet  me  in  the 
old  road  at  the  back  of  the  house;  no  one  comes  there,  and 
the  car  will  be  waiting.  And  by  eight  o’clock  we  shall  be 
having  dinner  together!” 

“But  can  we  be  married  so  late?”  Minette  asked. 

“Any  time!”  was  the  airy  reply;  and  the  girl  had  nev'er 
a doubt  in  her  wayward  trusting  heart. 

At  the  corner  of  the  -wood  they  parted. 

“Good-bye,  my  beloved,”  he  murmured.  “Do  not  forget! 
To-day  is  Tuesday.  Thursday  at  six  o’clock  in  the  old 
raad  1 ” 
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Chapter  XXI. 

. Allzon  was  sittini?  in  her  own  room  writing  a letter,  a lon^ 
letter  to  Martin.  Monsieur  and  Madame  Faiaire  were  dining 
out,  and  it  was  nearly  twelve  o’clock,  but  Alizon  was  no't 
tired,  and  there  was  such  a lot  to  say  in  the  letter.  For  one 
thing,  aunt  Laura  and  uncle  were  to  be  told  the  great  news. 
Martin  had  entreated  for  that  much,  and  Miss  Ferrars  had 
yielded.  She  was  writing  to  say  so,  smiling  happily  to  her- 
self over  it. 

There  came  a knock  at  the  door,  a hesitating,  doubtful 
knock,  and  the  girl  paused  in  her  writing,  looking  up 
expectantly,  as  she  called  “Come  in.” 

To  her  intense  surprise  Mr.  Rlackaller  entered.  He 
seemed  verv  ill  at  ease. 

“You  will  excuse  me  for  troubling  you,  Miss  Ferrars,’’  he 

began  in  his  well-modulated,  cultured  voice.  “I  am 

foolishiv,  probably — anxious  about  Minetle.  She  has  not 
seemed  herself  lately,  and  to-day,  as  you  .know,  she  has 
retired  to  her  room  with  a h.eadache.  I,  ves,  I do  feel 
anxious.  I knocked  at  her  door,  but  onlv  lightly,  and  I 
received  no  answer.  If  she  should  be  sleeping,  I do  not  want 
to  disturb  her.  I wondered,  I thought  perhaps,  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  slip  in,  and  see  if — if  she  is  all  right.’’ 
He  laughed  an  apologetic  laugh  that  did  not  in  anv  wav 
cover  his  obvious  anxiety,  and  Alizon  jumped  up. 

“Of  course  I will,’’  she  said  readily.  “(  expect  I shall 
find  her  asleep.  She  is  such  a little  dormouse.’’ 

She  laughed  as  she  ran  away,  and  hastened  up  the  stairs 
to  Minette’s  room.  At  the  door  she  knocked  softly,  and, 
receiving  no  response,  opened  it  quietly,  and  went  iii.  The 
blinds  were  drawn;  there  was  no  movement;  and  the  room 
was  in  darkness.  She  reached  out  a hand  and  switched  on 
the  light,  turning  to  the  bed  as  she  did  so.  She  uttered  a 
sharp  cry  of  surprise.  The  bed  was  just  as  it  had  been  made 
in  the  morning — the  lace  cover  disturbed. 

With  a foreboding  of  trouble,  she  ran  back  to  Mr.  Black-, 
aller.  He  was  pacing  up  and  down,  and  he  stopped  short 
and  caught  her  arm. 

“What  is  it?’’  he  demanded  harshly.  “What  is  wrong?’’ 
“Xlinette  is  not  there;  her  bed  has  not  been  slept  in!’’ 
Alizon  replied,  her  eyes  frightened,  her  face  paling. 

“Not  there?”  he  repeated.  “She  is  better — downstairs, 
perhaps ! ” 

He  ran  downstairs,  Alizon  following  him.  The  servants 
were  in  the  kitchen  premises;  there  was  not  even  a footman 
in  the  hall,  and  together  they  searched  room  after  room 
unavailingly. 

‘ “Perhaps,”  Alizon  suggested  timidly,  “there  may  be  a 
letter;  she  may  have  gone  somewhere.” 

Up  again,  two  steps  at  a time,  the  secretary  ran  to  the 
room  of  the  missing  girl,  and  pounced  like  a hawk  oh'  a 
screwed-up  piece  of  paper  l\  ing  on  the  dressing-table.  His 
fingers  shook  as  he  opened  it,  read  it,  turned  back  and  read 
it  again.  It  was  just  three  lines — ■ 

“Dear  uncle — Don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear  uncle.  I am 
going  to  be  married  to  .Aloysius  Helborough.  I shall  be  back 
in  two  months. 

“Your  own  loving  little  “Minette.” 

For  a moment  Alizon  thought  he  would  have  a seizure  of 
some  sort.  His  face  worked,  his  eyes  started  from  his  head, 
his  mouth  opened  and  shut;  then  'with  a dreadful  strangled 
cry  he  fell  into  a chair  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  The 
gill  stood  helplessly  bv,  shaking  with  fright,  and  presently 
the  man  raised  his  stricken  face. 

“My  little  Minette!”  he  whispered.  “Jaspar’.s  girl!  I 
have  done  my  best,  jaspar,  old  lad!  I've  loved  her  more 
than  myself.” 

He  shook  his  head  backwards  and  forwards  like  some  one 
in  intolerable  pain,  and  the  tears  rose  in  .Alizon ’s  eyes. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a car  drawing  up,  a movement  in 
the  hall,  and  Blackaller  started  to  his  feet. 

“He  shall  pay!  Helborough  shall  pay!”  he  muttered. 
“And  so  shall  ‘he’!  This  is  what  they  have  been  plotting 
and  planning.  Madman  that  I was,  not  to  have  seen  it ! 
He  knew,  and  he  let  her  go.  Look  you”— he  gripped 
Alizon’s  arm  again — “I  have  worked  for  him,  lied  for  nim, 
steeped  myself  in  sin  for  him,  because  I wanted  to  keep  her  1 
And  this  is  my  reward  ! Ah,  he  shall  pay  ! ” 

Silently  he  slipped  from  the  room,  and  down  the  stair.s, 
passing  Madame  on  the  way.  Monsieur  Faiaire  made  his 
way  into  his  study,  and  Blackaller  followed  hirn.  The 
Frenchman  turned  quickly  at  the  sound  of  the  closing  door, 
and  Blackaller.  his  face  livid,  his  thin  lips  drawn  back  from 
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liis  leeth,  l<  ;ip  <1  airn-»-,  thf  r > an-  . i 
lapels  of  his  it)at,  -himl:  him  in  I'li*  blinn  ■ •••. 

“\\  here  is  she,  ■’ he  ga-.p.  (1,  •* . . pii  < I ■ ! i 

is  my  girl,  my  .Minette?  \'..u  have  be.  n .e.  ..  , . 

laughing  with  1 lelburr  ugh  ! Wliert  h.t-  In  t -!v.  a Ii 
.So  strong  was  he  in  liis  fury  th:it  tin.  bin  ^ei  n; 
helpless  under  the  onslaughf.  Then  h<  r>--  iv  i 
and  if  the  secretary  was  be-ide  himself  w ith  wr  '!.,  t!  - 
was  to  the  full  as  furious.  But  h'u  anjg  .-r  to  ” - n<  'la 
He  grew  still  and  quiet;  bU  . y.  . .-md  tt-  - '.a  i 

head,  and  he  braced  his  big  form,  till  every  mv  !e 
taut  and  strong.  Without  any  :ij  . .r  nt  • f(..  y h. 
the  secretary  by  his  shoulder--  and  ■!  bin.  r(e'‘  , 

the  room  and  craslung  against  tin  . Iln;.  he  ‘ 

pantin’g  and  choking,  his  breath  cr.min  in  ' 

-Monsieur  l-'abiire  took  .a  long  l igar  'i  an  a 1- 
table,  bit  off  the  end  with  a vicious  tw  i-t,  an<l  li  l-.-.e  , i , 
a steady  hand.  When  the  cig.'ir  wa-  well  alight,  hi  sp 
“What  is  it,  \ou  dog?”  he  asked. 

Blackaller  fell  across  the  table,  sobbing  la  p!  slv. 
“Where  is  .Minette?’’ 

He  jerked  the  question  out  in  gasps. 

“Where  is  she?’’  The  other  broke  into  a -a\:  ‘e  ' 

“On  the  Channel-boat  by  now,  on  her  wav  to 
Blackaller  raised  himself  painfull),  a gha-g. 
shaking,  helpless,  broken. 

“W’hat  for,  Faiaire?’’  he  asked  hoarsely.  “Wh.  tv 
you  done  it  for?  1 have  .served  you  faithfulls,  = rjy  ' . I 
might  keep  her,  that  she  might  live  happil\. ’’ 

“.She’H  liv^e  happily  enough  for  the  next  two  moni!-- 
The  Frenchman  laughed  coarsely,  and  Bla.  !;,,!!.  r - ; 

back  as  if  he  had  been  struck. 

“.And  after?”-he  whispered.  “F.ib'iiix”  -he  loolo  : 
a ray  of  hoj>e  illuminating  his  face-  “will  ho  inarr'  lu.i 
Faiaire  looked  at  him  for  a moment  incredulously;  li.  n 
he  broke  into  a loud  laugh. 

“A’ou  are  mad,  my  good  Blackaller!  The  ni-ht’s  work 
has  turned  your  brain!” 

Blackaller  flung  up  his  hands. 

“1  will  find  her!”  he  cried  wildly.  “1  will  follow  h.  r.  If 
I go  to  the  end  of  the  world,  1 will  find  Jaspai 's  girl  !“ 
.Monsieur  Faiaire  strode  across  the  room,  and  -tar-.d  down 
into  the  twitching  face. 

“That  takes  money,  my  friend,”  he  said  quietly. 

“A’ou  owe  me  a year’s  salary,”  Bfo  kaller  replied. 
“Owing  and  paying  are  two  very  dilTerent  things,  as  w 
will  find” — Monsieur  Ftilaire  took  the  cigar  from  his  tli-  k 
lips,  to  blow  a cloud  of  smoke — “and  I do  not  find  it  ■■  ;i- 
venient  to  pay  you  at  this  moment,  (..o  to  your  bed.  and 
forget  the  girl,  as  she  has  already  forgotten  you.’’ 

“Faiaire” — t’ne  secretary  held  out  imploring  hands-“give 
me  the  half  of  what  you  owe  me.  I will  come  back  within 
a month,  I swear  it ! Faiaire,  I cannot  be  of  any  use  now 
in  the  state  I am  !'  A’ou  will  not  refuse  me?” 

“I  refuse  you  absolutely.  I forbid  you  to  leave  the  house  I 
Don’t  be  a fool,  Blackaller  I”  His  tone  became  a little  mote 
conciliatory.  “I  am  necessary  to  you;  you  are  necessary  1<» 
me ! A’ou  might  scour  the  country  for  all  time  and  never 
find  Minette,  even  if  you  poured  out  money  like  water.  Let 
her  go!  If  she  wants  you,  she  can  write.  Go  to  your  room, 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  I did  not  know  you  were  going  to 
take  it  like  this.” 

He  laid  his  hand  with  a pretence  of  geniality  on  the  man’s 
bow'ed  shoulders,  and  Blackaller  Hung  his  arms  across  the 
table  and  dropped  his  head  on  the  outstretched  wrists,  his 
whole  form  twitching.  'I'hen  the  movement  ceased,  and  he 
looked  up,  rising  unsteadily  to  his  feet.  He  looked  an  old 
man;  there  were  deep  furrows  down  his  face;  the  restless 
eves  w’cre  despairing.  But  he  spoke  quietly,  too  quietlv. 
All  his  anger  was  .gone;  he  seemed  to  have  settled  into  a dull 
apathy,  taking  this  crushing  blow  as  something  past  and 
done  with,  no  longer  to  be  fought  against. 

Monsieur  Faiaire  rejoiced  so  greatly  that  he  was 
momentarily  blinded.  Had  he  not  been,  he  might  have 
considered  that  a righteous  fury,  based  on  a great  love,  does 
not  die  in  a few  minutes.  . 

“I  cannot  sleep  yet,  Faiaire,”  Mr.  Blackaller  said,  still  in 
that  curiously  quiet  voice.  “If  you  will  allow  me,  I will 
walk  about  outside,  till  I am  tir^.” 

“By  all  means,”  was  the  hearty  response. 

So,  wdth  low'ered  head,  Mr.  Blackaller  went  out,  civilly 
returning  the  Frenchman’s  “Good-night,”  not  even  refusing 
his  outstretched  hand  as  he  passed. 

(To  he  rnritinued.) 
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\1PLETE  STORY. 

AARRY  DOE’S  CONSCIENCE. 

‘‘You're  quite  an  optimist,  aren’t  you,  Jean?”  said  Edgar 
Hawthorne.  ‘‘You  think  these  kiddies  are  all  going  to  grow 
up  good  men  and  women  because  the\'Ve  being  confirmed.” 

, The  hriglu-eyed  girl  at  his  side  nodded  with  a serious  face, 
‘‘it  gives  them  every  chance,”  she  said,  ‘‘and  if  they  are 
not  confirmed  they  would  be  greatly  handicapped,  poor 
children.” 

Hawthorne  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

‘‘1  suppose  I’m  a cynic,”  he  confessed,  ‘‘but  I don’t 
believe  a ceremonv  is  going  to  make  much  difference 
to  the  tendencies' — good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be — which 
are  born  in  these  kiddies,  like  all  others.” 

He  surveyed  a group  of  ragged  boys  and  girls  who,  i 
flushed  and  happy,  sat  on  the  grass  consuming  milk  and 
cakes. 

‘‘b'ou’re  trying  to  damp  my  enthusiasm,”  said  Jean, 
pretending  to  frO'’'n. 

She  W3S  very  proud  of  these  urchins,  who  constituted  the 
first-fruits  of  her  missionary  enterprise  in  the  poor  streets 
of  Lower  Town.  Until  her  zeal  had  touted  them  out,  they 
ha'i  never  been  inside  t..  church — except  perhaps  to  be 
bapti  ed.  Now,  she  was  happy  to  think,  they  were  all  going 
to  be  confirmed. 

Sii."  I.ad  celebrated  the  occasion  by  giving  them  a great 
breakfast  at  the  Vicarage,  wdth  new-laid  eggs,  cold  ham, 
jam,  biscuits  and  other  things  that  they  rarely  got  at  home. 
Then  Sir  George  Hawthorne,  through  Edgar,  had  invited 
them  to  spend  the  day  in  the  park,  where  they  had  had  a 
lovely  lime,  playing  games,  dabbling  in  the  ornamental 
wa.teVs,  and  admiring  the  flowers  in  the  rosery. 

Edgar  Hawthorne  deprecated  any  intention  of  discourag- 
ing 'tier. 

”It  isn’t  that,  Jean,”  he  said.  ‘‘It’s  simply  that  I can’t 
help  thinking  what  a mistake  it  is  to  prescribe  the  same 

treatment  to  all  these  kids ” 

“Edgar!” 

‘‘Sorry,  Jean,  and  all  that,  but  you  know  what  I mean. 
The  kiddies  vary  so  much  in  character  that  you  can’t  make 
them  good  by  rule  of  thumb.  You  can  tell  by  their  faces, 
young  as  thev  are,  whether  they’re  likely  to  be  confirmed 
good  or  confirmed  bad.  Look,  for  example,  at  that  girl  wdth 

the  dark  hair,  next  but  one  to  the  end ” 

‘‘That’s  Ruth  Greer.” 

‘‘Well,  she’s  a good  girl.  She’ll  go  straight,  I’ll 
guarantee.  That  is,  she  won’t  do  mean  things.  That  boy, 
Johnnie  Hunter,  is  of  the  same  type.” 

‘‘And  are  there  any  who  will  go  wrong,  Professor?”  asked 
Jean,  with  gentle  irony. 

“Yes,  I think  there  are,”  said  her  companion,  “though 
I should  not  like  to  brand  any  of  them  lightly.  But  as  an 
exam.ple  there’s  that  boy  with  a large  greasy  curl  over  his 
left  eye— commonly  known  as  a ‘squiff,’  I believe.  He  is 
the  boy  who  won  most  of  the  games  when  there  was  a penny 
attached.” 

“Yes,  that’s  Harry  Doe.  He’s  all  right.” 

“He  may  be.  But  Master  Doe,  to  me,  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a rogue  in  embryo.” 

“Oh,  don’t  say  that,  Edgar!  Harry’s  a nice  little  boy. 
He’s  been  ever  so  ready  and  obliging  all  day  long.” 

“Very  likely,”  replied  Edgar.  “He  probably  doesn’t  often 
meet  young  ladies  willing  to  give  him  Vicarage  breakfasts, 
and  sweets,  and  cakes.” 

“Oh,  you  nasty  cynical  man  ! I don’t  believe  you.” 

“All  right,  Jean,”  he  said,  smiling  into  her  face.  “I  know 
that  nothing  I can  say  will  kill  your  optimism,  which  is  your 
most  adorable  quality.” 

“Well,  why  not  be  optimistic?”  she  asked,  smiling  back 
.at  him.  “It’s  true  that  some  of  us  start  with  a greater 
handicap  than  others;  but  conscience  levels  things  out.  If 
Harry  Doe  has  got  evil  tendencies — through  no  fault  of  his 
own,  poor  boy — ■We  have  to  stimulate  and  nourish  his 
conscience  so  that  he  may  overcome  those  tendencies.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  open  admiration. 

“I’ll  back  you,  Jean,”  he  said,  “as  the  best  moral 
stimulus  any  one  could  have.” 

She  gave  him  a jab  with  her  sunshade. 

“Get  behind  me,  flatterer!” 

He  laughed,  and  jumped  up. 

“Who’s  that  coming  along  the  drive?”  he  said,  shading 
his  eves.  “WTy,  it’s  your  dad.” 


Jean  rose  too,  and  they  went  together  to  meet  the  Vicar. 
“Hallo,  dad,  are  you  coming  to  have  a game?” 

Mr.  Longfellow  shook  his  head,  and  his  fleeting  smile 
gave  place  to  a grave  look. 

“I  didn't  expect  to  come,”  he  said;  “but — I’m  worried.” 
“Why,  what’s  the  matter,  dad?”  asked  Jean  quickly. 
“Nothing  much,  Jean,”  replied  the  Vicar,  giving  her  a 
rc-assuring  glance.  He  sat  down  on  a rustic  seat.  ‘‘Stay 
here  a moment,  and  I’ll  tel!  you  what  has  happened.” 

“You  make  me  wonder  whatever  it  can  be!” 

“Well,  it’s  just  this,”  went  on  the  Vicar.  “You  know, 
Jean,  the  paper-weight  I have  on  my  desk?” 

“The  silver  one?” 

“Yes.  It’s  about  four  inches  long,”  he  explained  to 
Edgar,  “and  is  the  shape  of  a hand,  and  of  solid  silver. 
Well,  it’s  missing,  and  I’m  afraid— in  fact,  I’m  sure— one  of 
the  young  people  at  the  breakfast  this  morning  has 
I taken  it.” 

“Why,  no,  dad!”  cried  Jean,  aghast. 

“I’m  afraid  there’s  no  getting  away  from  it.  The  weight 
was  certainly  there  the  first  thing  this  morning,  because 
when  I had  opened  my  letters  1 put  them  in  a heap,  and 
I distinctly  remember  putting  the  hand  on  top.  Then  I 
abandoned  the  room  to  you,  Jean,  and  thought  no  more 
about  it  until  your  little'  guests  had  gone,  when  the  first 
thing  I did  was  to  answer  my  letters,  and  I found  that  the 
hand  was  missing.” 

“Possibly  it  is  underneath  some  other  papers,  sir,”  said 
Hawthorne. 

“No,  no,  Edgar,  it’s  quite  im,possible.  I’ve  made  a com- 
plete search.  Naturally  the  thing  has  worried  me 
considerably.  ” 

“Oh,  dad,  just  when  they  were  all  to  be  confirmed  too!” 
“Yes,  Jean,  it  was  the  thought  of  that  which  brought  me 
along  at  last,  little  as  I felt  inclined  to  break  in  upon  vour 
happiness.  But  jt  seemed  to  me  that  there  could  be  nothing 
in  our  teaching  if  such  a thing  could  happen  straightaway, 
and  actually  while  the  children  were  under  cur  immediate 
influence.  So  that  I thought  it  my  duty  to  come  along,  and 
say  a few  kindly  words  to  them,  in  the  hope  that  the  one 
conscience  which  needs  it  may  be  stimulated.” 

“Yes,  do,  dad,  though  I hope  and  trust  it  may  not  turn 
out  to  be  one  of  them  who  has  taken  it.  ” 

The  Vicar  shook  his  head  dubiously,  and,  rising,  led  the 
way  to  the  lawn  on  which  the  children  were  seated.  He 
gathered  them  round  him. 

“Boys  and  girls,”  he  said,  “you  have  been  taught  in 
Sunday  School  to  be  truthful  and  honest,  haven’t  you?” 
“Yes,  sir,’’ said  Harry  Doe,  who  always  led  the  responses ; 
and  “Yes,  sir,”  came  in  varying  tones  "from  the  others. 
“And  are  you  all  truthful  and  honesf?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

“Well,  children,”  said  the  Vicar  gravely,  “I  am  afraid 
that  there  is  one  among  you  who  does  not  tell  the  truth  and 
who  is  not  honest.  I could  easily  find  out  who  it  is.  But 
you  know  that  we  all  have  consciences;  we  all  know  when 
we  have  done  wrong;  and  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  bovs  and 
girls  to  be  confirmed  unless  you  are  prepared  to  do  what  your 
consciences  tell  you,  so  that  I want  your  consciences  to 
show  me  who  has  done  the  wrong  thing  to-day.  I want  the 
boy  or  girl  who  took  the  silver  hand  off  my  de.sk  this  morn- 
ing to  bring  it  back  this  evening.  There  will  not  be  any 
punishment,  because  Miss  Jean  and  I will  be  only  too 
pleased  to  think  that  conscience  has  done  its  work,  and  that 
you  can  all  go  happily  to  your  confirmation.  Now,  children, 
think  over  what  I have  said.  I hope  you  have  all  had  a nice 
day  and  enjoyed  yourselves.  Good-bye.” 

There  was  a dead  silence  for  a few  moments;  then, 
“Good-bye,  sir,”  cried  Harry  Doe,  and  “Good-bye,”  cried 
the  others — all  except  Johnnie  Hunter,  who,  with  his  eves 
fixed  intently  on  the  Vicar,  and  his  hand  moving'spasmodic- 
ally  in  his  pocket,  was  faced  with  the  first  great  moral  crisis 
of  his  career. 

When  the  confirmation  class,  in  a straggling  group,  had 
reached  the  park-gates,  and  Harry  Doe  was  trying,  not  very 
successfully,  to  raise  three  cheers  as  a general  testimony  of 
gratitude,  Johnnie  Hunter  walked  hurriedly  away,  and. 
arriving  at  a turn  in  the  road,  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him.  He  was  obeying  an  instinctive  impulse,  which 
b.ade  him  seek  solitude  before  wrestling  with  the  problem 
wliich  had  suddenly  confronted  him. 

Johnnie  had  long  ago  divided  humanity,  for  practical 
purposes,  into  boys  with  hard  hands  and  boys  with  .soft 
hands.  He  belonged  to  the  latter  class  himself,  to  his  great 
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regret.  He  would  dearly  have  liked  to  be  one  of  those  boys 
: who  stared  at  you  when  you  met  them  in  a lonely  street,  and 
made  you  get  off  the  path  and  perhaps  kicked  you  as  you 
went  by.  They  were  the  boys  who  hung  on  behind  'buses 
and  made  catapults,  and  tied  cans  to  dogs’  tails.  ’ 

He  could  never  do  these  things  himself.  For  one  thin<>, 
his  mother  said  he  was  not  to,  because  he  wasn't  stroiTg 
enough  to  play  with  those  big  boys;  but  the  main  thing  was 
that  his  hands  were  soft ; he  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  them  like  other  boys.  He  wasn’t  a coward;  he 
always  fought  if  a quarrel  were  forced  on  him  in  the  presence 
of  others,  but  he  fought  in  an  hysterical  crying  condition, 
and,  if  no'oody  were  present  but  his  challenger  and  himself, 
and  the  other  boy  was  of  the  hard-handed  variety,  he  saw 
no  shame  in  running  away. 

He  had  been  enjoying  himself  that  day  in  spite  of  a mis- 
hap at  breakfast,  when,  manipulating  with  difficulty  a large 
knife  and  fork,  he  had  upset  a plate  of  ham  into  his  lap,  to 
the  great  entertainment  of  the  girls  beside  him.  He 
had  made  a mental  note  of  the  different  things  they  had  had 
to  eat,  so  that  he  could  tell  hfs  mother  all  about  it  when  she 
came  home  from  work.  He  would  have  liked  to  put  some 
biscuits  or  something  in  his  pocket  for  little  Lucy,  but  he 
didn’t  know  whether  he  ought  to.  The  affair  with  Harry 
Doe  just  after  they  reached  the  park  had  been  but  a passing 
cloud,  such  as  one  expects  from  time  to  time. 

“ ’Ere,  young  Johnnie  !”  Harry  had  said,  “Take  care  of 
this  silver  thing.  I just  found  it  on  the  kerb.’’ 

“I  don’t  want  it,”  he  had  said,  recoiling. 

“You  gotter  mind  it  for  me,”  Harry  had  retorted,  scowling 
at  him.  “I  got  a nole  in  my  pocket.  I’ll  give  yer  a punch 
on  the  nose  if  yer  don’t !” 

It  had  seemed  easier  to  take  it  than  to  stick  out.  Then 
everything  had  gone  swimmingly  until  the  Vicar  had  spoken 
about  the  paper-weight,  and  instantly  Johnnie  had  recognised 
the  silver  thing  in  his  pocket.  His  heart  had  seemed  to 
stand  still.  He  was  not  ashamed,  only  frightened.  The 
Vicar’s  taik  of  conscience  left  him  cold;  but  the  paper- 
weight in  his  pocket  made  him  hot.  He  had  an  instinctive 
perception  that  possession,  whether  in  the  civil  or  in  the 
criminal  court,  is  nine  points  of  the  law;  and  experience  had 
taught  him  that  excuses,  however  well  founded,  are  not 
always  accepted  by  the  powers  that  be  in  the  reasonable 
spirit  in  which  they  are  offered.  Besides  which,  Harry  Doe 
had  to  be  reckoned  with.  Altogether,  the  problem  was 
immense ; and  the  first  step  was  obviously  to  run  away. 

He  made  for  home,  though  he  had  not  clearly  visualised 
his  mother’s  face  when  she  should  hear  about  the  silver 
hand.  Having  run  himself  out  of  breath,  he  walked  slowly, 
thinking  what  he  should  say  to  her.  When  he  came  to  the 
street  that  led  to  Lower  Town,  he  hesitated.  He  wasn’t  at 
all  sure  now  that  his  mother  would  say  he  had  done  the  right 
thing.  _ _ ' 

Worried  to  the  point  of  tears,  he  had  a sudden  inspiration. 
Why  not  throw  the  thing  away,  and  tell  Harry  Doe  he  had 
lost  it?  Here  was  a convenient  field.  He  looked  up  and 
down  cautiously.  There  was  no  one  in  sight.  He  balanced 
the  weight  in  his  hand,  drew  his  arm  well  back,  and  cast  the 
offending  object  high  over  the  fence.  Even  as  he  did  so,  a 
small  figure  came  into  sight,  running  violently. 

“I  saw  yer!”  3'elled  Harry  Doe,  when  he  came  within 
speaking  distance.  “Chucked  it  over  the  fence,  you  did! 
I’ll  give  you  a thick  ear,  see  if  I don’t !” 

Johnnie  quaked,  rooted  to  the  spot.  Fortunately  Harry 
Doe  was  too  intent  on  recovering  the  lost  property  to  carry 
out  his  threat  at  once.  Clambering  over  the  fence,  he. 
scowled  at  his  intended  victim  as  he  cried — 

“You  jus’  wait  til!  I come  back,  young  Johnnie!” 

After  listening  for  him  to  drop  on  t’ne  other  side  of  the 
fence  Johnnie  instantly  took  to  his  heels  again.  But  he 
stopped  immediately  in  mingled  surprise  and  alarm,  for 
round  the  corner  came  Mr.  Ilawthorne,  sprinting  as  if  he 
were  running  a race. 

“Hallo,  kiddie,”  he  said  when  he  reached  Johnnie. 
“Where’s  that  Doe  boy?’’ 

“PI — please,  sir,  he’s  over  the  f — fence!” 

“What’s  he  doing  there?” 

“PI— please,  sir,  he’s  looking  for  the  -s — silver  hand.’’ 
“Ha!  So  I thought!”  ejaculated  Mr.  Hawthorne.  “Now 
don't  vou  worry.  Johnnie.  You  haven’t  done  anything 
wrong,  I know.  Toll  me  all  about  it.” 

Thus  encouraged,  Johnnie  gulped  down  his  tears  and  told 
his  stor\’.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Hawthorne  gave  him 
a kindly  pat  on  the  back. 
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You’ve  been  a good  buv.  Johnnie,”  ho 
off  borne.  Til  deal  with  mr  Ci.nd  II.,.r-  .“ 

Needing  no  second  invitation,  Johnni.  r-  o 
with  renewed  energy,  and,  l.  okin.  ba- k on 
corner,  was  rewarded  with  the  .si^'h.  if  M., 
seized  by  the  coat  collar  and  shaken  like  .a  - •. 

Harry  Doe  himself  never  kn.  vv  410.  vt  jiat  h 
he  dropped  back  over  the  f -nre,  wuh  thi  -i!ver  h; 
pocket.  He  scem.-d  to  encounter  a whirlwind,  an  -h  u 
an  expert  at  making  propitiaiorv  sp«-e.:hes  he  found  no  n .0,  ■ 
taken  of  his  oflorts.  He  was  forced  to  walk  back  ..  liv. 
pace  to  Sir  George  Hawthorne’e  hou<;<-,  .and  wli-m  fv 
there,  he  was  thrust  into  the  g.ira;  ••.  .Mr.  H...vih. 'o 
loliowed,  and  locked  the  door. 

Having  sorted  out  his  ideas  to  some  extent  H -'  ■■  .1 

the  first  opportunity  to  explain  his  position. 

“Please  Mr.  Edgar,”  he  said.  “I  didn't  t.f;.  ih.  i = - 

weight.  I was  only  bringing  it  back.  I’ll  t-  il  .■  11  p!  r 
it,  please,  Mr.  Edgar.” 

“The  matter  with  you,  Ilarrv,”  said  Mr.  Ed-i..r  r a IK  ,s 
he  took  up  a couple  of  stout  birch  twigs,  ;,n,  ti.  d fh, 
together,  “is  that  your  conscience  want-  wakinr  up  I 

don  t know  where  you  keep  it,  but,  if  I hit  vou  all  oV.  1 

must  find  it” 

Harry,  putting  both  hands  behind  him 
, J o^'ieve  I got  It  the  first  time,”  said  .Mr.  F ' ;.ir. 

Ow  00  owl”  cried  Harrv,  prancinc^  nr<.und  In 
anguish.  “I’ll  tell  you,  .Mr.  Edgar.  Don’t  hu  me  .„aln. 
please,  please  don’t  1 ” " 


“I  thought  this  would  do  vou  Ilairv,”  said  his 

castigator. 

“Please,  Mr.  Edgar,  I confess!  1 took  the  hand.  .St.,n 
hitting  me,  and  I’ll  tell  vou  all.  Ow  ! Owl” 

Edgar  unlocked  the  garage  door. 

“I  know  all  about  it,  Harrv,”  he  said.  “You  will  n.  w 
bring  that  paper-weight  back  to  Miss  Jean,  and  tell  her 
you  re  sorry  and  that  your  conscience  made  \ ou  r,..me  back 
with  it.  Do  you  understand?’’ 

Harrv  rubbed  his  e.ves  with  his  sleeve,  and,  standing 
unsteadily  on  his  feet,  expressed  his  comprehension.  He 
followed  Mr.  Edgar  up  to  the  house,  and  across  to  the  flower- 
garden,  where  Miss  Jean  was  sitting. 

“Oh,  you’re  back,  Edgar!”  she  said.  • H.avc  vou  found 
out  anything?” 

“Yes,  here’s  Master  Doe.  He’ll  explain  things  Jean  " 
Harry  held  out  the  silver  hand. 

“Here  it  is,  miss.  I’m  sorry  I took  it.  I— I couldn't 
keep  it.  I — I was  so  worried.” 

Jean  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

“Oh,  Harry!”  she  said. 

Then,  seeing  that  he  hung  his  head,  and  that  his  eve- 
lashes  were  wet  with  tears,  she  was  moved  with  compassion. 

“But  I sha’n’t  scold  you,  Harry.”  she  said.  “You  gave 
way  to  temptation,  but  you  are  now  sorrv.  ^’ou  must  be 
stronger  next  time,  and  not  give  wav.  ' And  vou  must 
remember  how  your  conscience  lias  worried  vou,  so  that  vou 
could  not  rest  after  t'our  wrong  act.”  ' ' ' 

“Yes,  miss,”  said  Harry. 

“Didn’t  you  find  that  it' actually  hurt  j'ou,  Hari  v?” 

“Yes,  miss,”  said  the  delinquent  feclin’glv. 

“You  know,  it’s  a mysterious  thing,  conscience,  Han  v 
said  Miss  Longfellow  kindly.  “It  has  hurt  vou.  and  •>  -t 
you  couldn’t  show  me  where  it  has  Iiurt  vou,  could  vou?” 
“No,  miss,”  said  Harry. 

“It  has  given  you  such  a misi'rable  time,  vou  see.  and  it 
would  prevent  you  from  sleeping,  you  know.  ' You  would  lie 
in  your  bed,  tossing  and  turning,"  and  not  ho  able  to  keep 
still  two  minutes  together.” 

Harry  writhed  as  though  the  description  wove  but  too 
realistic. 

“Now  run  home,”  concluded  Miss  Longellow,  “and  be  ,a 
good  boy  in  future,  remembering  when  \«.iu  are  tempted  that 
conscience  is  always  behind  you.” 

Mr.  Edgar,  idly  swishing  his  canc  through  the  air,  con- 
tributed his  quota  of  moral  teaching. 

“And  probably,  Harry,”  he  said,  “the  pain  would  he 
worse  still  next  time.” 

Harn,%  with  a look  at  Mr.  Edgar  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
penitent,  might  have  seemed  vindictive,  Uirnod  and  retreated 
with  a curious  wriggling  movement. 

Miss  Longfellow  sighed  happily. 

“Conscience  i»  wonderful,  isn’t  it?”  she  said. 

Edgar  acquiesced  as  he  pressed  her  arm. 

“.'\nd  so  are  you,  Jean,”  he  said  irrelevantlv.  F P.  C. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  R.  J. — The  pay  of  a stewardess  on  an 
average  passenger  vessel  is  not  as  high 
as  that  of  an  average  competent  domestic 
servant  ashore,  but  the  tips  make  it  a 
lucrative  position  if  the  stewardess  is  on 
a deck  where  people  who  are  free  witli 
money  travel.  It  is  one  of  the  employ- 
ments where  the  striking  of  an  average 
is  impossible.  Pay  may  vary  from,  say, 
thirty  shillings  a month  to  seventy 
shillings,  and  the  tips  are  so  variable 
that  no  estimate  can  be  given.  Service 
may  be  constant,  or  it  may  be  very 
irregular,  on  shipping  lines  that  only 
have  a full  service  in  certain  seasons. 

position  as  stewardess  on  a popular 
first-cl.ass  passenger  line  that  is  always 
busy  is  decidedly  remunerative.  But 
naturally  any  one  from  the  outside  of 
the  shipping  services,  like  yourself, 
cannot  hope  to  attain  quickly  an  engage- 
ment of  that  character.  There  are 
always  experienced  women  known  to  the 
company’s  staff  ready  to  take  such  posts. 
The  account  you  give  of  yourself  does 
not  suggest  that  you  would  have  much 
chance.  Indeed  the  only  qualification 
is  your  age.  That  is  suitable.  .Ap- 
parently you  have  little  or  no  experience 
of  the  sea,  are  short-sighted,  not  very 
robust,  and  inclined  to  nervousness.  You 
seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  the  work. 
What  chance  would  you  have  in  com- 
petition with  women  who  are  as  much 
at  horrre  on  the  sea  as  the  hardiest  tar, 
who  are  proof  against  the  stormiest 
weather,  Who  are  physically  robust,  as 
cool  in  danger  as  the  most  fearless  sea- 
m.an,  and  who  add  to  these  physic.al  and 
mental  qualifications  a complete  know- 
ledge not  onlv  of  a ship’s  routine,  and 
the  part  a stewardess  plays  in  it,  but  also 
of  the  ways  of  women  who  are  dis- 
agreeably ill  at  sea,  and  who  have  to  be 
attended  to  and  tactfully  managed  by 
stewardesses?  A novice  as  a stewardess' 
is  not  only  useless  but  a nuisance  on  a 
ship.  Before  any  one  thinks  of  applying 
for  a post  as  stewardess  she  ought  to 
liave  had  some  experience  of  life  at  sea. 
Stewardesses  soften  the  unfamiliarky  of 
life  at  sea  to  less  experienced  women.  In 
doing  that  well  they  earn  all  that  is 
likely  to  be  given  them.  But  before  they 
can  do  this  trying  work  they  must  have 
gained  experience  at  sea,  and  be  quite 
at  home  there.  We  doubt  whether  you 
would  be  wise  in  seeking  that  ex- 
perience. 


D.  C. — The  places  you  named  being 
barred,  for  reasons  we  understand  and 
appreciate,  have  you  thought  of  Hastings, 
Bexhill,  or  Worthing?  Thev  are  all 
within  comfortable  reach  of  London,  and 
each  has  attractions  such  as  you  desire 
— freedom  from  crowds,  yet  with  a 

sufficiency  of  nice  people  about  to  make 
community  of  life  preferable  to  solitude  ; 
each  is  often  favoured  by  genial  weather 
when  inland  towns  sixty  miles  distant 
are  shivering  in  frost  and  gloom  ; and 
each  provides  distractions  and  pleasures 

^ which  seaside  resorts  usually  consider 
necessary  only  for  summer  visitors. 

Some  years  ago  we  spent  a Christmas 
week  at  Hastings,  and  a particular  re- 
membrance of  Christmas  morning  was 
seeing  after  church  service  a nunibor 
of  ladies  seated  on  the  Parade  with 

parasols — parasols,  not  umbrellas — over 
their  heads  to  protect  them  from  the  sun. 
On  that  day  we  should  probably  have 
seen  the  same  thing  at  Worthing  and 
Bexhill,  but  it  is  not  our  privilege  to  be 
ubiquitous.  It  is,  however,  our  privilege 
to  know  tvhere  to  spend  a pleasant 

month  either  to  escape  from  the  cares  of 
business  or  to  realise  the  delight  of 
anticipated  felicity — in  short,  where  to 
go  from  London  for  a month  and  to  feel 
sure  of  having  a happy  time,  and  our 
choice  emphatically  lies  between  Hast- 
ings, Bexhill,  and  Worthing.  The  hotels 
are  good  and  not  expensive  ; amusements 
are  numerous  and  varied ; recreation, 
such  as  golf,  is  easy  to  obtain  ; and  there 
are  always  genial  people  to  be  met. 

A.  B. — You  are  mistaken  in. supposing  that 
the  considerable  number  of  women  who 
have  recentl}'  taken  the  Oxford  degree 
have  recently  passed  the  qualifying  ex- 
aminations. It  is  not  a case  of  a great 
reserve  of  women  held  back  from  the 
examinations.  The  ladies  \\ho  have  now 
had  the  degrees  conferred  on  them  passed 
the  examination,  in  many  cases,  years 
ago,  and  have  been  holding  appointments 
on  the  strength  of  their  proved  qu.'ilifica- 
tions.  All  that  has  now  occurred  is  that 
they  have  been  officially  admitted  to  the 
degrees  they  had  previously  earned,  but 
from  which  they  were  debarred  because 
they  were  women.  The  educational 
authorities  which  appointed  them  to 
positions  were  aware  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, so  the  ladies  did  not  lose  anything 
by  lacking  a degree  in  name.  Now  they 
have  the  qualification  both  in  name  and 
reality. 

B.  C. — You  appear  to  be  too  sensitive  re- 
garding the  “chaffing”  to  which  you  say 
you  are  subjected,  and  your  sensitiveness, 
very  likely,  encourages  your  tormentors. 
The  best  attitude  ymu  can  adopt  is  to 
take  the  teasing  with  good  humour. 
After  all,  it  appears  to  be  onlv  jocular. 
Y’ou  can  of  course  retort  if  you  like  ithat 
the  example  of  your  “friends”  is  a warn- 
ing to  you  not  to  undertake  responsi- 
bilities without  being  sure  that  you  are 
in  a position  to  fulfil  them.  You  are  cer- 
tainly doing  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  ; 
iitdeed  the  consciousness  that  you  have 
made  sacrifices  out  of  consideration  for 
your  relatives  should  fortify  you  against 
the  mischievously-inspired  banter  of 
which  you  complain. 

C.  N.  D.  (Cheetham  Hilt). — Your  letter 
emphasises  a difficulty  which  has  faced 
us  ever  since  governmental  interference 
on  account  of  war  conditions  first  deprived 
us  of  freedom  of  action  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  business.  It  is  always  our 
desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  our  friends, 
and  we  make  every  effort  to  do  so. 
Lately  however  we  have  had  rto  bow 
to  circumstances  which  have  existed 
much  longer  than  we  expected.  We  are 
hoping  for  a change  that  will  enable  us 
to  sive  satisfaction  to  all  our  readers. 


SyBiu.iNE.- — There  is  no  definite  frontieiH 
between  reason  and  instinct,  for  wha  H 
sometimes  appears  to  be  teason  is  in  H.- 
stinct,  and  vice  versa.  Instinct  has  beei  H ' 
well  defined  as  untaught  ability.  Ai  K 
infant  closing  its  lips  to  suck  the  teat  o ' 
a bottle  of  milk  is  acting  on  instinct,  fo; 
it  has  not  been  taught  either  that  thi 
puckering  of  the  lips  is  a necessary  ar 
of  oscular  suction  or  that  the  milit  i:  ' ' 
nutritious  to  its  body.  The  differenci 
- between  instinct  and  reason  in  a child  i , ;i 
recognised  generally  by  people  who  neve  ; i 
trouble  about  the  question,  as  thev  an 
quick  to  discern,  especially  if  they  bi 
proud  parents,  when  the  child  sits  u| 
and  takes  notice,  which  is  the  earlies 
evidence  of  the  exercise  of  its  reasonins 
faculties.  Not  only  in  infancy  do  hum.'uj 
beings  act  on  instinct,  but  throughou  | 
life.  Dropping  of  the  eyelids  when  a IT' 
or  gnat  approaches  is  purely  instinctive  J 
for  if  it  were  dependent  on  reason  tin  j 
act  would  be  too  slow  to  be  efficacious  ; 

But  if  man  shares  with  the  animal  work 
the  endowment  of  instinct,  it  is  not  t( 
the  same  extent,  for  without  being  taugh  j 
man  cannot  build  a house  suitable  irl 
every  detail  to  his  requirements,  and  mos 
of  the  lower  animals  can.  Bees  need  n< 
instruction  in  the  mode  of  forming  thei  l ■ 
regular  hexagonal  cells  with  wax,  no  ] J 
does  the  spider  receive  lessons  before  shi  j 
constructs  her  beautifully-designed  web 
But  if  the  lower  animals  in  most  case; 
act  on  inherited  aptitudes  or  pure  in- 
stinct, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  som. 
cases  they  exhibit  reasoning  powers  o 
a comparatively  high  order.  Innumer 
able  authentic  instances  of  this  havi 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  tin 
scientific  journals,  and  they  go  to  provi 
that  in  proportion  as  any  creature  rise; 
higher  in  the  scale  of  life  it  will  be  gukiei 
less  by  inherited  faculties  and  more  anc 
more  by  individual  experience,  and  as  i 
becomes  increasingly  rational  will  becomi|; 
decreasing!}'  instinctive.  ^ 

Other  Communications  Received; — Pe(S 
P.  (if  a woman  takes  furnished  room 
for  the  use  of  herself  and  her  husband  j 
and  with  his  approval  and  consent  sign 
a tenancy  agreement,  it  is  probable  tha  | 
the  landlord  could  recover  the  rent  fron 
the  husband  on  the  ground  that  the  wifi 
was  acting  merely  as  his  agent ; pro 
ceedings  could  be  taken  in  the  Count' 
Court). — S.  S.  (the  area  of  China  is  give:  i 
as  4,287,000  square  miles  and  the  popula  | 
tion  as  421,000,000  ; this  includes  Mon 
golia,  of  which  the  area  is  1,076,00( 
square  miles,  but  the  population  onl'  r 
3,000,000). — M.  C.  E.  (we  are  alway; 
happy  to  consider  MSS.). — Tvro  (:  \ 
“shrew-ash”  is  an  ash-tree,  into  a hokj! 
in  which  a shrew  mouse  has  been  pu-| 
alive  and  fastened  in  ; the  shrew-mousi  i 
was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  be 
witching,  and  a twig  -from  a shrew-asl 
was  regarded  as  a cure  foi  the  mischief  ;! 
later  it  also  came  to  be  considered  a cun  1 
for  many  infantile  complaints). — OmneL 
(we  have  been  very  much  interested  it 
your  appreciative  letter  ; many  of  the  okj 
favourites  have  been  re-issued  in  thi : 
“Family  Story-Teller”  series;  a full  lis  j 
of  titles  available  cart  be  obtained  fron  1 
the  publisher). — Reader  (“nepenthe”  i; 
a magic  potion  to  assuage  fear  and  grief  j 
it  is  spoken  of  by  Homer;  “nepotism”  i;j. 
the  unjust  elevation  of  kinsmen  to  place;:: 
of  wealth  and  trust  by  Those  in  authority  | 
it  comes  from  nepos,  Latin,  a kinsman  ! 
but  is  now  applied  to  jobbery  of  any 
kind  ; we  cannot  trace  the  third  term  yoi 
inquire  about).— Related  (no). — PETEtj 
(it  is  a matter  of  private  family  history- 
into  which  we  do  not  think  fit  to  inquire  [ 
no  book  of  reference  is  likely  to  dea; 
with  such  a point). — Dorothy  (no).— 

B.  S.  funsuitable). 
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TRUE  AND  FALSE  PATHOS. 

A thoughtful  reader  of  biography  or  fiction  in  these 
strenuous  days  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
pathetic  note  is  sounded  too  frequently  and  too  loudly.  The 
professional  writer  is  apt  to  withdraw  from  the  busy  crowd 
and  what  the  poet  Gray  calls  its  “ignoble  strife,’’  losing 
4- contact  with  common  humanity  in  its  prevailing  moods, 
‘which  are  seldom  truly  reflected  in  artificiallv  compounded 
tragedy  and  comedy.  At  all  events  the  great  masters  of 
literature  and  art  do  not  pretend  that  the  whole  of  life  is 
represented  in  their  works.  They  know  that  the  serious 
Ij  business  of  living  and  achieving  has  to  be  attended  to;  indeed 
' a large  part  of  the  tragi-comedy  which  is  their  subject  matter 
deals  with  the  neglect  of  life’s  pressing  obligations.  No 
doubt  writer  and  reade-r  in  these  days  of  lavish  printing  suit 
each  other  as  the  key  fits  the  fock — “like  author,  like 
reader,”  may  we  not  say,  varying  the  old  proverb,  “like 
people,  like  priest?”  One  result  of  this  undeclared  partner- 
ship is  that  a strain  of  sentimental  exaggeration  runs 
through  the  average  book  and  magazine.  The  circulating 
library  is  often  blam.ed  for  this  and  other  defects  of  taste ; 
but  really  we  must  seek  the  real  cause  in  the  general 
unpreparedness  of  the  reader’s  mind  to  discriminate  between 
critical  judgment  and  emotional  extravagance.  They  who 
only  read  to  while  away  the  time  are  not  likely  to  be  acutely 
conscious  of  the  lack  of  balance  in  a work  written  to  satisfy 
the  popular  taste. 

Now  the  extensive  demand  for  relief  from  boredom  is  by 
no  means  reprehensible  in  default  of  an  intellect  trained  to 
appreciate  the  best  in  literature.  That  master  of  provoking 
paradox,  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  has  discussed  this  question 
in  much  detail ; his  defence  of  vulgar  preferences  in  the 
matter  of  reading  leaves  little  unsaid.  We  are  now  dealing 
with  a new  want  in  a new  time.  We  can  no  more  stand 
still  in  our  thinking  than  we  can  be  content  to  carry  on  with 
the  same  business  methods  and  industrial  machinery.  This 
tendency  to  stimulate  poignant  feeling  at  the  expense  of 
mental  health  is  one  that  stands  greatly  in  need  of 
correction. 

We  may  introduce  the  question  of  literary  excess  in  the 
emotional  sphere  by  recalling  to  our  readers’  recollection  the 
fundamental  truth  that  a book  is  first  of  all  a revelation  of 
its  author’s  personality.  When  selecting  and  arranging  its 
material,  whether  historical,  biographical,  or  fictional,  the 
secret  bias  of  the  writer’s  own  mind  is  sure  to  appear.  The 
world  and  life  are  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  peculiar 
temperament.  However  siubtle  and  complex  his  outlook,  it 
cannot  but  reflect  the  colours  and  habitual  moods  of  his 
experience — which  may  be  a narrow  one.  When  we  open 
a volume  of  f5hakespere  or  Milton  we  know  that  we  are  being 
led  into  ampler  and  diviner  fields  of  observation,  wherein 
our  interior  faculties  are  exercised  about  the  loftiest  themes. 
An  innate  nobility  of  nature  enabled  them  to  keep  under 
restraint  those  individual  traits  which  detracted  from  their 
moral  perfection  in  ordinary  life.  It  is  otherwise  with 
authors  of  the  second  rank,  such  as  Gibbon,  Carlyle,  Ruskin 
— and  many  another  whose  temper  and  training  have  given 
intensitv  to  prejudices  which  must  be  allowed  for  in  any 
critical  estimate  of  their  influence.  The  pathetic  note  is  very 
shrill  in  Carlyle’s  works;  though  it  gives  additional  interest 
to  his  studies  and  reminiscences,  he  is  often  betrayed  by  his 
opulent  gift  of  pictorial  description  into  displays  which 
distort  history  and  exaggerate  the  virtues  or  vices  of  his 
characters.  In  Ruskin ’s  personality,  the  artistic  and  the 
humanitarian  impulses  were  so  blended  that  his  aims  often 
bectime  confused.  An  important  part  of  the  discipline  of 
reading  consists  in  a growing  sensitiveness  to  disharmony — 
the  abilitv  to  detect  the  strained  note,  the  unduly  stressed 
pathos  now  so  common  and  often  so  welcome  to  immature 
minds. 

The  masters  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  elemental 
passions  of  men  and  women.  A sane,  finely-balanced  view 
of  the  course  of  human  development,  or  its  decline  throqgh 
unfaithfulness,  distinguishes  the  great  writers  who  continue 
to  lead  the  advance.  A man  like  Sterne,  with  his  maudlin 
tears  over  a dead  donkey,  and  his  affections  of  vice  and 
virtue,  debauches  readers  who  are  prone  to  imbibe  sentiment 
as  though  it  were  absinthe.  With  all  his  heaviness  and 
dogmatism,  no  one  can  imperil  his  moral  robustness  by 
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k<  ejung  company  w iih  !•  ; .r  ; [ - 

Doctor  Johpvi  n who  v, ; 
in  (ioldsmith’-  “Travc 
a certain  n.arly  cn-c.l 

” llow  small.  ; „ll  /j,,,/  , 

if  /m/  part  whuli  nr  -n;.  ...n 

Still  to  oui-ch'ds  in  i,, 

Our  oivn  felicity  ire  ma.  r -ind. 

k ntruc  as  a political  |)i  inci[''r,  it  is  ti  r.  <■ 
tion  that  h.titpiness  is  ni.t  .1  colli.ii..  : 
sonal  iiffair.  Th.-icfor.  = 

incident.'il  mattcr.i.  It  is  folk 
litenitur.'.  .son.se  of  hiimoiir  will 
from  indulging  in  a strtiinrd  ,u)t<.  of  prthc 

So  complex  is  modern  life  that  no  t- . hni.;d  - -11  . d-. 

gui.«e  a lack  of  inspiration  in  the  h.in  llinr  th.  = h m .1  . 
who  form  the  main  interest  of  the  st.tr' . I lw  old  oin'.l.'i  -,.  ,? 
air  of  the  lesser  \ ictorian  novelist,  unwindin.’  a si;. 
sentimental  happenings,  with  no  constructive  art  t..  . ..k< 
the  reader’s  deeper  sympathies,  cannot  any  longer  b-  !.■  . . a 
as  vital  or  important.  Obviously  we 'cannot  di-  > , 
claims  of  the  present-day  writers 'now,  but  a pa’r  .d'..  r- 
trasted  novelists  who  enjoyed  much  popularity  a r.-nerat  . ■ 
since  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  our  thesis.  Soni.'  .'.i 
remember  the  wide  vogue  of  “Ouida,”  whose  dasliin- 
guardsmen  and  daring  women  took  the  fanev  of  th.iU'an.U 
by  storm  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  ' In  those  vc  .• 
Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  was  capturing  the'risin..  ''.  neraii.  •' 
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of  readers  by  a form  of  fiction  yyhich  observed  ’'the  tragi- 
comedy of  the  world’s  ongoing  life  with  an  ironic  pfnelrc':..n 
that  never  degenerated  into  pessimism.  All  the  passi.m^  ar  ^ 
caprices,  joys  and  misgivings,  wavering  impulse,.,  in  st.  i r 
the  lights  and  shadows  which  drive  human  beings  to  lin.l 
analogies  in  Nature,  appear  in  due  prop'. .rtion  ir  h. - 
enthralling  pages.  Beneath  all  her  clever  delineation 
manners  in  country  and  town  society  she  makes  deep->.  /. 
soundings,  not  only  envisaging  the'  unceasing  byplay  of 
motive  in  human  intercourse,  but  emphasising  the  penaltic 
incurred  by  those  who  consciouslv  or  bv  misadv.mture  break 
the  irreversible  laws  that  control  our' activitio  and  moral 
choice. 

In  this  brief  treatment  of  a very  serious  theme  we  -'an 
but  warn  readers  of  current  fiction  against  the  deadening 
effect  of  shallow  and  uninspired  work.  Life  will  not  endure 
a kind  of  stimulus  which  corresponds  with  dram-drinking  ; 
all  tampering  with  fact  and  probability  reacts  upon  nerves! 
overstrung  and  supersensitive  in  a time  like  this.  Tlie 
average  rnan  and  woman  are  likely  to  lose  in  .omparison 
with  hectic  heroes  and  heroines  who  seem  to  be  “ton  wise 
and  good  for  human  nature’s  daily  food.’’  ('.■m  this  be  one 
reason  why  so  many  husbands  and  wives  fir.-  of  c.ich  oth.-r 
and  fall  into  divers  troubles?  Tity  wasted  on  ftmciful  w..e« 
and  misunderstandings  make  for  callousnt-s.;  in  view  ..I 
actual  suffering.  The  highly-spiced  fare  provided  bv  the 
later  stage,  duplicated  by  the  risky  novel  .alfcti.-d  in  certain 
quarters,  must  needs  make  the  bread  of  life  seern  tasteless 
and  common. 

A further  remark  seems  germane  to  this  discussion.  Life 
is  not  all  solemn  or  sad.  It  has  its  lighter  moods,  and  these 
are  of  the  stuff  that  experience  is  made.  Our  popular 
literature  should  reflect  the  gaiety  which  bubbles  up  from 
the  deeps  of  healthy  being.  Humour  is  a saving  grace  when 
It  takes  its  right  place  and  is  not  disproportionate  in  its 
effects.  Sobbing  and  sighing  were  too  obtrusive  in  th.’ 
Victorian  period.  The  hymn-books  and  drawing-nxim 
ditties  of  our  grandmothers’  days  savoured  too  much  of  vain 
regret  over  vanished  joys.  The  skies  were  often  hung  with 
crape,  gladness  being  deemed  a sign  of  unregenerate  levitv. 
A thoughtful  writer  says,  “There  is  an  intense  and  gallant 
pathos  about  a nature  broken  by  sorrow,  making  desperate 
attempts  to  be  cheerful  and  active,  so  as  not  to  cast  a shadow 
of  grief  upon  others.  There  is  no  pathos  at  all  in  the  sight 
of  a person  bent  on  emphasising  his  or  her  grief,  using  it  to 
make  others  uncomfortable,  trying  to  extract  a recognition 
of  its  loyalty,  its  fidelity,  its  emotional  fervour.’’  For  th.-re 
are  accordant  voices  in  the  great  world-chorus;  our  calling 
includes  them  all,  inasmuch  its  they  embody  the  transceml.mt 
meaning  of  the  creative  process — that  living  lyre 

"Whereon  Himself,  the  Master-Player , 

Resolving  all  its  mortal  dissonance 
To  one  immortal  and  most  perfect  strain, 

Harps  ivithout  pause,  budding  with  song  the  worldl,." 
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I ’ ' ■ 

To  pay  the  present  British  gold  debt 
would  take  47,171  tons  of  the  precious 
metal. 

, * » * 

Coal  in  commercial  quantities  is  found 
in  tsventy-eight  of  the  states  and  tefritories 
of  the  United  .States. 

* -K-  «■ 

Some  of  the  finest  lace  in  the  World  is 
made  by  the  women  of  the  Philippine' 
Islands  from  a strong,  silky  fibre  obtained 
from  pineapple  leaves. 

* t<-  *- 

A sandstorm  which  wrecked  huge  stone 
walls  in  China  uncovered  to  explorers  the 
nanre  of  Toucl  Tze,  wlio  gave  libraries  to 
the  people  throughout  China  in  the  fifth 
ccnturv. 

* « * 

d’aking  the  records  Wf  the  past  sixty! 

years,  we  find  that  there  were  only  three 
tx.'casions  on  which  Christmas  Day  was 
snowy  in  the  latitude  of  London,  while 
three  Christmases  out  of  five  were  dry  and 
fairly  fine. 

* * * 

The  pearl  Industry  has  taken)  up  the 

X-ray  as  a money  saver.  The  oysters  are 
radiographed  without  the,  shells  being 
opened,  and  those  containing  no  pearls  are 
not  considered.  Those  showing  signs  of 
small  jJearls  are  put  back  to  give  the  jewel 
a chance  to  grow  up. 

» * 

THE  “MONUMENT  OF  TEARS.” 

Marking  the  dividing  line  between 
Europe  and  Asia  and  of  Russia  and  Siberia, 
at  the  summit  of  the  Ura!  Mountains,  is 
the  “Monument  of  Tears,”  a white  tri- 
angular pyramid,  so  significant  to  the  un- 
fortunate exile,  whose  eyes  here  catch  a 
final  glimpse  of  the  land  wdiich  contains  all 
that  is  dear  to  him. 

* * * 

DESERT  SANDS. 

There  is  a popular  idea  that  deserts 
like  the  Sahara  are  the  bottoms  of  ancient 
seas  which  have  been  lifted  above  their 
original  elevation  by  geological  forces. 
This  notion  is  an  erroneous  one.  It  is  cer- 
tain, high  authorities  contend,  that  the 
sands  of  all  the  great  deserts  have  been 
formed  on  the  s^t  by  the  disintegration  of 
the  solid  rocks  on  which  they  rest.  Desert 
sands  correspond  in  all  respects,  so  far 
as  their  mode  of  origin  is  concerned,  to 
the  dust  and  sand  that  accumulates  on  our 
high  roads  in  summer.  All  deserts  are  ‘ 
situated  where  the  winds  from  the  ocean, 
before  reaching  them,  are  exhausted  of  ■. 
their  moisture  by  passing  over  mountains 
or  across  extensive  tracts  df  land. 

* •*■  * 

MATCHES  IN  CHINA. 

One  of  the  few  things  that  practically 
everybody  in  China  can  afford  to  buy  is 
a match.  It  serves  its  purpose  and  is 
gone;  and  as  the  population  of  China  is 
estimated  at  about  400,000,000,  the  number 
of  matches  purchased  and  consumed 
reaches  a large  volume.  Chinese  manu- 
facturers have  been  making  matches  these 
30  years,  but  never  anything  like  enough 
of  them  to  go  round,  and  Swedish  and 
.Tapanese  manufacturers  have  chiefly 

supplied  the  deficiency.  In  1913  the 

records  show  that  4,096,534,320  matches 
were  imported ; but  the  war  changed  con- 
ditions, the  number  of  imported  matches 
steadily  decreased,  and  the  average  Chinese 
had  to  be  more  economical  in  striking  a 
light.  At  the  same  time,  China  began 
making  more  matches  at  home  and  import- 
ing more  and  more  match-making 


THE  DEAD  SEA. 

Swimming  In  the  Dead  Sea  is  refresh- 
ing sport,  but  swimmers  have  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  get  water  into  their  eyes.  In  a 
ton  of  water  from  the  Caspian  Sea  there 
are  11  pounds  of  salt,  in  a ton  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  there  are  31  pounds,  from 
the  Mediterranean,  85  pounds ; but  in  a 
ton  from  the  Dead  Sea  there  are  187 
pounds.  Contrary  to  a prevailing  belief, 
there  are  plains  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  that  are  so  fertile  and  well  watered  that 
as  soon  as  one  crop  is  harvested  another 
can  be  planted  ; but  as  a whole  the  basin  is 
a dreary  region. 

•s-  -X-  -x- 

WELLINGTON’S  CENSUS  PAPER. 

Census  papers,  such  as  are  now  being 
prepared  for  our  use  next  year,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  destroyed  after  the  returns  have 
been  compiled,  but  there  have  been  excep- 
tions. One  collector  treasures  the  census 
paper  filled  in  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1851,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
lesser  people  it  may  be  recalled  that  the 
pariticulars  given  were  not  all  correct,  d'o 
the  question,  “Where  born?”  the  duke  | 
replied,  “In  Ireland — believe  in  Athy,” 
whereas  he  was  born,  as  incontrovertible 
records  .show,  in  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 
To  the  question,  “Any  deaf  or  dumb  in 
household?”  he  answered,  “I  am  deaf.” 

* * * * 

ROOF  OF  THE  WORLD. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  at  least 
two  years  for  the  proposed  new  British  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  heights  of  Mount 
Everest,  the  highest  point  in  the  tvorld 
above  sea-level.  No  white  man,  according 
to  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Sir  Martin 
Conway,  has  ever  reached  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  situated  partly  in  Nepal 
and  partly  in  Thibet.  In  fact  its  actual 
formation  is  unknown.  Whether  it  will  be 
possible  for  a party  to  reach  the  summit 
(29,002  feet),  is  a question  that  no  one  can 
answer  definitely.  So  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  telescopic  inspection  from  a great 
distance  the  upper  5,000  feet,  or  6,000  feet, 
if  they  were  at  an  Alpine  level,  would  be 
climbable,  but  many  mountains  in  the 
Himalayas  are  cut  off  all  round  in  the 
middle  region  by  inaccessible  cliffs  or  by 
slopes  swept  by  avalanches. 

» « • 

A GOOD  OLD  SONG. 

The  decree  recently  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  that  in  future  whenever  detach- 
ments or  brigades  of  men  from  the  Royal 
Navy  march  post  at  reviews  it  will  be  to 
the  strains  of  “Heart  of  Oak,”  reminds 
one  that  this  good  old  song — whose  title  is 
often  and  wrongly  given  in  a plural  sense 
—was  written  by  David  Garrick  in  1759. 
He  was  at  that  time  striving  in  vain  to 
get  a hearing  for  Shakespeare  at  Drury 
Lane,  but  the  public  preferred  the  panto- 
mimes, which  were  being  produced  at  rival 
theatres.  Stung  by  the  lack  of  public  taste, 
Garrick  himself  wrote  a pantomime,  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  “Harlequin’s  In- 
vasion : A Christmas  Gambol.”  In  this 
piece  Harlequin  invades  the  realm  of  King 
Shakespeare,  but  ultimately  suffers  a hope- 
less defeat.  The  main  point  of  interest, 
however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  introduce  a topical  song,  for 
events  of  great  importance  to  this  country 
were  happening.  It  was  in  1759  that 
Wolfe  won  his  victory  at  Quebec,  and 
Boscawen  defeated  the  French  fleet  at 
Lagos,  while  in  the,  same  year  Hawke 
dashed  along  the  coast  of  Biscay  and  won 
3'et  another  great  victory  for  the  British 
Navy.  Well  might  Garrick,  in  the  second 
line  of  his  song,  refer  to  1759  as  “this 
wonderful  year.”  The  music,  composed 
by  William , Boyx;e,  has  no  doubt  added  to 


THE  GENUINE  SARDINE, 

The  best  sardines  in  the  world  an 
found  off  the  northern  coast  of  France 
The  scientific  name  of  the  little  fish  i 
Clupea  pilchardus , and  it  is  the  practice  o 
the  best  French  packers  to  select  the  sar 
dines  with  care  and  to  pack  them  in  a goO' 
grade  of  olive  oil.  All  the  so-called  sar 
dines  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia 
Maine  and  the  Pacific  Coast  are  reall 
toung  herring,  Ckipea  harengiis,  nea 
relatives  of  the  true  sardine.  They  are  s 
numerous  that  they  can  be  sold  cheape 
than  French  sardines,  and  they  are  usuall 
packed  with  less  attention  to  appearance 
To  determine  whether  the  fish  are  genuin 
sardines,  note  the  position  of  the  dorse 
fin.  In  the  sardine  it  is  in  front  of  th 
ventral  fins  ; there  is  no  raised  ridge  o 
the  ventral  fins  ; the  skin  is  glos.sy  an 
bluish  on  the  back,  the  scales  having  bee 
removed  during  cooking  or  washing.  1 
herring  the  dorseil  fin  is  slightly  behind  tl 
ventral  fins,  and  there  is  a well-define 
ridge  there.  The  skin  on  the  hack 
brownish  coloured,  and  covered  with  a ne 
work  of  fine  lines. 

' ■»  * » 
FLINT-KNAPPING. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  English  i 
dustries — that  of  flint-knapping — is  st> 
carried  on  at  the  little  Suffolk  town  > 
Brandon  by  workmen  who,  according 
some  authorities,  are  the  direct  descendan 
of  the  Neolithic  makers  of  stone  axes  ai 
arrow-heads.  The  fact  that  Brandon  h! 
so  long  been  the  centre  of  the  flint-knappi» 
is  said  to  be  due  to  two  causes 
the  abundance  of  flint  in  the  neighbourii 
quarries  of  Grimes  Braves  and  the  del 
terity  of  the  Brandon  craftsmen  in  workii 
this  refractory  material.  They  make  gu 
flints  and  tinder-flints  for  which  there 
still  a considerable  demand  in  North  Afrii 
the  Congo  Basin,  and  some  parts  of  At 
and  South  America.  The  methods  u.sed  I 
shaping  the  flints  differ  little  from  the 
used  by  pre-historic  man  when  he  ma 
stone  axes.  The  Brandon  knappers  £ 
also  adepts  in  making  axes,  arrowheai 
and  other  stone  implements,  which  i\ 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  genuine  p 
historic  relics.  In  normal  times  Brand 
exports  about  3,000,000  gun-flints  evt 
year  ; and  when  the  war  put  a stop  to  f 
foreign  trade,  the  knappers  found  co 
pensation  in  the  greatly-increased  dema 
for  tinder-flints  among  both  soldiers  ai 
civilians. 

* » * 

CONFIDENCE  OF  TWO  ROBINS  I 

An  example  of  the  confidence  that  hi  ' 
sometimes  have  in  man  is  illustrated  by 
story  in  “Bird-Lore”  of  a pair  of  rob* 
that  built  their  nest  on  the  under  side: 
an  oil-tank  car.  The  mother  bird  laid  t 
eggs  before  the  car  was  filled  with  oil  £ 
ready  to  start  out  on  the  road.  The  fo 
man,  not  without  some  misgiving,  remot  ) 
the  nest  while  the  switch  engine  took  aw  ' 
the  car  and  shunted  another  tank  car 
near  as  possible  to  the  same  place.  ! ! 
carefully  set  the  nest  back  in  the  sa  1 1 
relative  position  on  the  new  car,  and 
birds  returned  at  once.  That  car,  t , 
left  the  yards,  and  a third  car,  to  whi 
the  men  had  transferred  the  nest,  was  a|l ' 
billed  to  go.  The  foreman  was  puzzled,  iT 
the  nest  now  had  four  half-grown  birj| 

A happy  thought  came  to  him  ; he  built  | i 
open  box  and  nailed  it  to  one  of  the  {X;l  f 
of  the  platform  that  the  men  used  in  fill'; 
the  car.  He  put  nest  and  young  into  1 : 
box.  Here  the  robins  finished  houseke|  ■ 
ing.  Among  the  rattling  cars  with  i ‘ 
switch  engine  going  and  coming,  the  |, 
birds  kept  at  work  as  if  a railway  y) 
was  as  quiet  and  safe  as  a forest  gla. 
All  the  men  in  the  yard  were  keenly  ; 
terested  in  the  nest,  and  had  any  one  i 
! ^ *1 1 
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^ rt^Njdom  s 

6 RET^IDINGS.  2 

What  is  the  best  guide-book  to  high 
society? — A cheque-book. 

■*•  * * 


“I  can  remember  when  people  thought 
(lie  telephone  was  something  impossible.” 
"Well,  ours  is.” 

* * * 


Teacher : ‘‘What  does  the  reign  of  King 
riiarles  the  First  teach  us?”  Tommy  : 
“Please,  sir,  not  to  lose  our  heads  in 
moments  of  excitement.”  " 

* * * 

Mother : ‘‘So  you  wish  to  have  my 
iaughter  for  your  wife?”  Gallant  youth  : 
‘Partly  that,  madam,  and  partly  that  you 
may  be  my  mother-in-law.” 


A Polished  Delivery.— Cuffs  and  collars 
from  the  laundry. 

* ' * * 

Caustic  Inquiry — Albert : ‘‘The  dentist 
told  me  that  I had  a large  cavity  that 
needed  filling.”  Ethel:  ‘‘Did  he  recom- 

mend any  special  course  of  study?” 

* » * 

A Frequent  Occurrence.  — man 

builds  a castle  in  the  air.”  ‘‘W'ell?”  ‘‘But 
it  takes  a woman  to  pick  out  furniture 
for  such  an  edifice.” 

Useful  Method. — ‘‘A  man  in  public  life 
should  have  the  wisdom  of  a serpent.” 
‘‘True.  It’s  a good  thing  to  be  able  to 
crawl  gracefully  when  the  occasion  demands 
it.” 

■a-  ♦ * 

A Piscatorial  Observer ‘‘They  told 

me  it  was  a good  stream  for  trout, 
Herbert,”  said  the  angler.  ‘‘.And  wasn’t 
it?”  asked  his  chum.  “Well,  it  must  be; 
so  few  of  them  leave  it,” 

* » 


* * ■* 

Scot,  at  the  baths  : “What’s  the  price  of 
a bath?”  Attendant:  “One  shilling.” 

Scot  “Hech,  man,  that’s  a lot.  Can  ye  no 
say  saspence  and  put  in  less  water?” 

* * * 

“Pa,  w’hat  is  an  economis-t?”  “An 
jconomist,  my  boy,  is  a man  who  tells 
;'ou  what  you  should  have  done  with  your 
money  after  you  have  done  something  else 
with  it.” 

=/r  * * 

Proprietor  of  theatre : “We  will  buy 

your  play,  but  a bit  will  have  to  be  cut  and 
new  scenes  written  before  we  can  use  it.” 
Author:  “What  part  can  you  use?”  Pro- 
prietor: “The  title.” 

■*•  * * 

“When  you  get  your  groceries  to-day,” 
said  the  butcher  to  his  wife,  “don’t  go  to 
that  little  grocer  next  my  shop.”  “Why 
not?”  she  demanded.  “Because  he  sent  in 
yesterday  and  borrowed  an  old  pair  of  my 
scales!” 

» •*•  * 

professor  : “There  is  not  anything  ithat 
has  three  feet.  Everything  has  either  two 
or  four  feet.”  Student:  “I  know  of  two 
things  that’s  got  three.”  Professor  : “What 
are  they?”  Student  : “A  yard,  and  a 

three-legged  stool.” 

* * * 

Little  Bertie  came  in  crying  and  rubbing 
several  bumps  caused  by  a series  of  “butts” 
administered  by  a pet  sheep.  “Well, 
Bertie,”  said  his  mother,  “what  did  you 
do  when  the  sheep  knocked  you  down?” 
"I  didn’t  do  nothin’;  I was  gettin’  up  all 
the  time.” 

* * * 

Young  Betty  went  to  visit  her  grand- 
mother in  the  country.  Just  before  dinner- 
time she  discovered  that  chickens  were  to 
be  the  principal  attraction.  “Oh,  where’d 
you  get  the  chickens,  grandmother?”  Betty 
asked,  excitedly.  “In  the  chicken-yard,” 
the  grandmother  replied.  “You  remember 
the  chickens  you  saw  this  morning,  don’t 
you?”  “Do  you  mean  the  ones  I fed?” 
“Certainly.  \Vell,  we  killed  one  of  them.” 
“Oh,  did  you?  We  buy  our  chickens 
ready-made.” 

* * * 

A woman  rushed  e.xcitedly  to  a house 
in  a large  Northern  city^.  She  knocked 
once  very  nervously,  but  there  was  no  reply. 
A second  knock  produced  no  answer. 
Presently  the  window  above  was  thrown 
open,  and  a woman’s  face  appeared.  The 
woman  below  looked  up  and  exclaimed 
hurriedly.  “Mrs.  Skinner,  yer  ’usband’s 
got  a month’s  imprisonment  1”  “Oh,  dear 
me,  Mrs.  Bickerslcy,”  replied  the  other, 
“ ’ow  yer  did  frighten  me  ! I thought  it 
Stas  the  man  after  the  rent  agin  !"• 


ARRIVING  AT  THE  SOURCE. 

Doctor : “As  for  your  trouble  wdth 
your  husband,  madam,  I may  tell  you  it  is 
a scientific  fact  that  meat  causes  bad 
temper.”  Mrs.  Bloggs : “Oh,  yes,  I’ve 
noticed  that  it  always  does  when  it  is 
burned.” 

* * •*■ 

A LESSON  FROM  NATURE. 

“The  philosopher  who  told  us  to  ‘go 
to  the  ant’  for  our  lesson  in  frugality, 
should  have  said,  ‘Go  to  the  fly.’  ” “But 
the  fly  is  not  a frugal  insect.”  “Yes  it  is. 
Wliy  they  simply  swarm  into  the  cheap 
restaurants.” 

* * * 

REMINISCENT  OF  YOUTH. 

“How  old  are  you?”  asked  a magis- 
trate of  a prisoner  who  was  under  arrest 
for  stealing.  “I  dunno,”  replied  the 
accused.  “Where  were  you  born?” 
“What’s  the  use  of  my  telling  you  about 
my  birthday ; you  ain’t  going  to  make  me 
a birthday  present,  are  you?” 

* 

A FUTURE  FINANCIER. 

A benevolent  old  gentleman  had  taken 
a special  interest  in  his  friend’s  son. 
“Suppose,”  he  said,  one  day,  “that  I 
should  give  you  a thousand  pounds,  what 
would  be  the  first  thing  you  would  do  with 
it?”  “Count  it,”  said  the  promising 
youth. 

* * ■*■ 

A FUGITIVE  CAPTURED. 

A book-lover  was  seated  in  his  library, 
surrounded  by  scattered  volumes.  En- 
couraged by  the  reports  of  discoveries  of 
valuable  fragments  of  manuscripts  in  other 
people’s  books  he  was  having  a little  search 
of  his  own.  His  small  son  was  on  the  floor 
assisting  in  the  enterprise.  “Father,”  said 
the  child  solemnly,  suddenly  breaking  the 
silence,  “does  every  book  have  a fly-leaf?” 
“Certainly, ” replied  the  father,  “unless  it 
has  been  torn  out.”  “Well,”  said  the  child 
in  a tone  of  deep  concern,  “I’ve  just  found 
a fly  squashed  on  the  wrong  page.” 

* * * 

REMl.NISCENT  OF  BRIBERY. 

Apropos  some  women’s  peculiar  ideas 
of  politics,  a titled  lady  told  an  amusing 
s»ory.  While  she  was  on  a visit  to  Edin- 
burgh a Scotch  minister  told  her  that  his 
mother,  a very  old  lady  indeed,  had  stated 
that  she  was  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
women’s  enfranchisement.  The  minister 
thought  her  wonderfully  advanced,  consider- 
in'^ the  period  when  she  was  educated,  and 
asked  why  she  thought  that  members  of 
her  own  sex  ought  to  have  votes.  “Oh,’ 
replied  the  old  lady,  “and  why  shouldn  t 
the  poor  jyomen,  too,  have  something  to 
sell?,’'’- 


IN  DAYS  OF  OLD. 

“Oh,  for  ■ : ■ ' 

f'hapleigh.  "Uh  /”  I ;■ 

“The  knight  i : |..  ■ i !i  !. 
and  lh(  y never  bv  ■ Ar  i ■ 
at  the  knee.” 

RESULT  OF  IMPETUOSITY. 

“Why  didn't  ; . put  mv  ■■  ....  „ m > 

I asked  you?”  ’.  rilv  d-  ’-d  a"p.-  •. 
ger  of  a porter  tl;-  ti  tin  wa-  mO'  ; 
off.  “I  did,”  ,houii  d ill-  p'iri»  r ; *‘.\  - 
lob'rtage  has  more  ,e„;  ti,  ,o  y ,-.-lf,  V ' 
in  tile  wrong  train." 

ft 

ANOTHER  FISHING  STORY. 

The  morning  fadj-d  into  - 

which  in  turn  was  -.hadov.ed  bv  the  io;iv 
of  the  night.  It  was  old  and  grav.  Ret 
the  angler  moved  not,  except  to  : dju.:  h 

bait.  He  had  been  there  for  m.any  u 
hours,  when  a friend  chanced  to  ■■  -‘I 
along  the  river  bank.  “Hallo,  Bi  ipsor,  ’ 
he  cried,  “flow  many  have  you  g'-’  ’ 

Bimpson  looked  up  rather  vacantly  -i  d 
responded,  “When  I get  this  one  I’m  a'o  ^ 
and  four  more  1 shall  have  five.” 

* * * 

INADVERTENT  TRUTH. 

“Show  him  up,”  said  the  patient  edi;  r. 
and  the  fuming  visitor  was  conducted  ii  . 
his  presence.  “I  want  an  explanation  I ” 
cried  the  visitor,  shaking  fi.st  in 
editor’s  face.  “Why,  what's  the  matter?” 
asked  the  editor.  “See  here  1”  shouted  th» 
visitor.  “What  do  you  mean  by  publishii:„ 
my  resignation  from  my  political  ofi";  i i 
this  way?”  The  editor  raised  hiv  • = - 
brows  in  surprise.  ‘‘Why,  I thought  you 
gave  out  the  story  yourself.”  “So  I did," 
replied  the  retiring  piolitician,  bursting  with 
rage;  “but  I didn’t  tell  you  to  print  the. 
news  under  the  head  of  ‘Public  Improve- 
ments’ !” 

* * * 

TIT  FOR  TAT. 

A well-known  author  was  very  proud 
of  his  library,  but  made  it  a stri.  i rul  - 
never  to  lend  out  one  of  his  boc,k--.  A 
next-door  neighbour  finding  himself  in  ;hi 
splendidly-stocked  library  one  evening,  timk 
a fancy  to  a certain  volume,  and  asked  th' 
owner  if  he  might  take  it  home  promUin„ 
to  return  it  in  a few  days.  In  r<pU, 
the  author  said  : “You  are  quite  we’coire 
to  read  the  book,  provided  you  do  .so  in 
my  library.”  Needless  to  say  the  invitation 
was  not  accepted.  However,  honours  were 
even  a few  days  later,  when  the  author 
asked  his  friend  for  a loan  of  his  garden 
roller.  Judge  of  the  author’s  dismay  wh»-n 
his  friend  replied,  ‘You  are  very  welcome 
to  the  use  of  my  garden  roller  ; the  only 
condition  I make  is  that  you  come  into  m;‘ 
garden  and  use  it.” 

■*•  » * 

OUR  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

“When  I go  back  to  my  coun;r\." 
said  a Swiss  lady,  “I  shall  tell  my  fric.;  i 
they  must  be  ‘up’  to  everything.  Evens  ’hing 
is  up.  I am  roused  up  in  the  morning.  I 
wake  up,  I get  up,  I button  up  my  dres-- 
Why  ‘up?’  I button  it  down.  Then  I • at 
up  my  breakfast,  and  I drink  up  my  cofl'  • . 
and  then  somebody  washes  up  the  pf't--  .ic'l 
cleans  up  the  house.  It  is  alt  up.  You  li  :■ 
up  when  you  arc- ill,  and  you  sa'e  up  feJ 
a rainy  day.  Your  English  language  i; 
very  funny.  My  employer  put  his  head  in 
at  my  office  the  other  day  and  said,  ‘I  want 
you  to  stop  to-night.’  So  I got  up  and  pul 
my  cloak  on.  'AVhen  he  saw  me  he  got 
quite  worked  up.  He  said,  ‘Why  have  you 
got  your  cloak  on?  I told  you  to  stop.’ 
“I  said,  ‘I  have  stopp>ed.’  Why  svav  he 
angry?  I look  into  the  dictionary,  and 
‘stop’  means  ‘leave  off,’  and  he  meant  m® 
to  go  on.’* 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 


Life  is  for  action,  not  for  questioning. 

The  love  of  country  is  more  powerful 
than  reason  itself. 

Fear  not  when  men  speak  evil  of  you  ; 
rather  fear  lest  you  should  do  evil. 

The  most  valuable  help  that  a man  ever 
g'"ts  is  the  help  that  he  gives  himself. 

Hollow  trees  are  always  the  stiffest,  but 
the  mightiest  oak,  if  sound,  can  bend. 

The  more  exalted  a man  is  by  station, 
the  more  powerful  should  be  be  by  kind- 
ness. 

When  we.nriness  weighs  down  and 
ni,is(ers  the  s|)irit  good  work  is  an  im- 
i ‘s.dbilitN'. 

There  is  no  policy  like  politeness,  since  a 
gsod  manner  often  succeeds  where  the  best 
ti'iigue  has  failed. 

A man  should'  make  sacrifices  to  keep 
I Icar  of  doing  wrong ; sacrifices  will  not 
undo  it  when  it  is  done. 

A man  should  do  more  than  give  up  a 
Icid  habit  ; he  should  amputate  it,  bury  it 
n.id  forget  where  it  is  buried. 

If  a man  easily  pardons  and  remits 
offences,  it  shows  that  his  mind  is  planted 
.iljove  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot  be  shot. 

Lost  wealth  may  be  replaced  by  industry, 
lost  knowledge  by  study,  lost  health  by 
medicine,  but  lost  time  is  gone  for  ever. 

'I  he  man  who  love.s  himself  more  than 
he  loves  other  people  is  likely  to  find  that 
he  loves  himself  more  than  other  people 
love  him. 

The  artistic  temperament — whatever  may 
be  its  disadvantages — always  ensures  its 
jiossessor  against  two  evil  things,  namely, 
the  fear  of  man  and  the  love  of  money. 

Perhaps,  to  some,  the  love  that  seems 
highest  is  that  born  of  admiration — a 
lover’s  love,  but  it  is  only  so  wdien  it  means 
the  mating  of  two  souls,  each  surged  with 
the  same  hopes  and  desires. 


STATISTICS. 


The  population  of  England  .and  Wales 
increased  last  quarter  by  136,177. 

On  October  20th  there  were  outstanding 
currency  notes  to  the  value  of  £j352,795,000. 

In  1914-1915  Old  .Age  Pensions  cost  the 
country  /jl3,000,000.  To-day  they  cost 
;£26, 000,000. 

In  1914-1915  the  cost  of  education  in  this 
country  amounted  to^l9,000,000  ; to-day  it 
is  £53,000,000. 

There  w’ere  117,764  baby  boys  born 
during  the  three  months  ending  on  Sep- 
tember 30tli,  as  against  112,103  girls. 

About  90,000  more  men  and  w<3rien  were 
employed  in  Government  Departments  on 
October  1st  of  this  year  than  in  August, 
1914. 

Our  imports  of  tea  for  last  year  amounted 
in  494,000,000  pounds  compared  with 
463,000,000  pounds  in  1918,  and  241,000,000 
pounds  in  1917. 

For  sis  months  ended  September  30th, 
the  yield  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  was. 
£20,000,000  less  than  the  yield  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1919. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  all  Government 
offices  established  since  1914  were  abolished 
.'iiid  the  staffs  of  old  ones  reduced  to  the 

1914  level,  £20,000,000  per  annum  would 
bo  saved. 

At  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1914- 

1915  the  total  gross  outstanding  loan  debts 
of  the  local  authorities  in  England  and 
W’ales  was  £570,770,000-  The  amount  of 
interest  paid  by  them  during  that  year  was 
£19,220,000. 

At  December  3lst  last  the  total  number 
of  joint-stock  companies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  73,341,  and  the  paid-up 
capital  reached  the  total  of  £3,083,086,049. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  1900  were 
29.730  and  ^1.622.641.416. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Rhonk  River  Development. — Possibly 
the  most  important  engineering  work  now 
being  planned  in  France  is  the  development 
of  the  Rhone  River  from  Lake  Geneva — 
Lac  Lcm.an — at  ticneva  to  the  sea.  The 
proposed  development  is  to  be  in  the  three- 
fold interest  of  water  power,  navigation 
and  irrigation. 

Wood  Charco.\l. — The  uses  to  which 
wood  charcoal  is  put  are  numerous,  chief 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  its  use  as 
a source  of  cheap  power  for  running  gas 
suction  engines,  for  smelting  purposes,  and 
for  smithy  work.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
smokeless  fuel  and  in  Ihe  manufacture  of 
ammunition.  On  account  of  its  porous 
nature  and  the  very  large  internai  surf, ace 
it  contains,  charcoal  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  large  amounts  of  gases. 

Newi  Iexttles. — The  search  for  a new 
fibre  has  resulted  in  the  invention  by  a 
Frenchman  of  a machine  for  e.xtracting 
fibres  from  the  leaves  of  wild  pineapple.s^ 
the  banana,  white  nettle,  and  numerous 
other  growths  in  tropical  countries,  and 
using  them  in  place  of  hemp  and  flax.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  from  the  wild  pine- 
apple, whose  leaves  produce  long  fibres, 
which  after  treatment  may  be  likened  some- 
times to  silk.  Men  may  \et  wear  pine- 
apple suits,  women  (ry  the  experiment  of 
banana  robes,  and  all  of  us  sleep  between 
palm-tree  sheets. 

Colloidal  Metals. — The  colloidal  state 
of  matter  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  in- 
tensive research,  and  the  results  have  been 
of  a far-reaching  characteri  lu  many 
departments  of  industry  the  peculi^ities  of 
the  colloidal  condition  play  an  important 
role.  Colloidal  particles  are  groups  of 
molecules  or  atoms  with  a dimensional 
variation  of  from  five  to  100  millionths  of 
a millemetre.  This  is  normally  beyond  the 
range  of  the  microscope,  and  the  particles 
are  only  observable  under  the  microscope  by 
reason  of  their  reflection  of  a beam  of  light 
impinging  upon  them. 

Canada’s  Immense  Coaleields. — Unless 
we  learn  to  use  our  coal  less  wastefully, 
the  coal  mines  of  the  Britisii  Isles  will,  it 
is  said,  be  exhausted  in  300  years.  Mean- 
while the  Admiralty  is  reported  to  , be 
negotiating  the  purchase  of  a coalfield  in 
Canada  covering  something  like  2,000 
square  miles,  from  which  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  the  best  smokeless  coal 
can  be  obtained.  Canada  can  spare  it.  The 
whole  of  Southern  Alberta  is  underlaid 
with  coal,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  one 
district  alone,  from  which  at  present 
2,000,000  tons  are  taken  yearly,  there  are 
over  20,000,000,000  tons  waiting  to  be 
mined.  At  the  present  rate  of  depletion 
the  Alberta  coalfield  will  last  10,000  years. 

Letting  Light  in  Through  the  Ears. — 
.An  invention  which  gives  promise  of  being 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  so  far 
developed  by  man  and  one  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  blind  is  the  type- 
reading optophone.  This  marvellous  in- 
strument, the  invention  of  Dr.  E.  E. 
Fournier  d’Albe,  actually  reads  ordinary 
printed  matter  and  it  reads  aloud  very 
slowlv  or  comparatively  rapidly  according 
to  the  will  of  the  sightless  hearer.  Of 
course,  it  does  not  speak  any  hitherto 
known  language  but  as  its  njechanical  eye 
sweeps  over  the  printed  type,  it  utters 
musical  sounds  which  vary  with  each 
letter,  so  after  the  blind  hearer  has  learned 
this  new  musical  language,  he  can  readily 
understand  what  the  optophone  is  saying. 
The  mechanical  eye  is  a selenium  cell  which 
acts  as  a light-operated  valve  to  control 
the  flow  of  current  through  a circuit. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
optophone  has  opened  up  to  the  blind  the 
whole  of  the  world’s  literature. 


EASY  VACCINATION.  • 


Should  the  remarkabie  immunization 
j discovery  recently  made  at  the  Pasteur. 
Institute  of  Paris  turn  out  to  be  as  im- 
portant as  it  seems,  it  will  undoubtedly 
revolutionise  One  branch  of  the  practice  of 
preventive  medicine. 

The  theory  of  immunization  is  that  a 
person  can  be  protected  against  the  danger 
of  taking  a certain  disease  by  introducing 
dead  germs  of  the  disease  into  l)is  system. 
It  is  supposed,  and  it  seems  to  be  true, 
that,  the  poison  being  still  there  altliougli 
the  germs  are  dead,  nature  at  once  sels 
to  work  to  prepare  in  the  blood  an  antidote 
to  the  poison.  Blood  tests  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  treated  show  that  the  anti- 
dote is  there.  Such  persons  cannot  take 
the  disease  because  they  have  already  had 
it,  or  appear  to  have  had  it.  JS 

lhat  is  the  process  by  which  vaccina^ 
tion  protects  human  beings  from  typhoid 
or  paratyphoid,  which  is  first  cousin  lo 
typhoid.  Never  before  were  armies  in  the 
held  so  free  from  those  deadly  fever.s  as  the 
European  and  the  American  armies  were, 
in  the  great  war.  Millions  of  them  had 
taken  the  preventive  treatment. 

Now  conies  (ho  discovery.  Dr.  Bes- 
redka,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  has  been 
making  researches  in  bacillary  dvsentery. 
His  experiments,  which  were  made  on 
rabbits,  gave  the  usual  result ; that  is,  they 
showed  that,  whereas  living  germs  cause 
the  disease,  dead  germs  produce  antidotes 
and  so  effect  immunization.  But  he  also 
discovered  what  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known beforfe  ; that,  whether  living  or  dead 
germs  are  employed,  there  is  no  effect 
upon  any  part  of  the  body  except  that  part 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

In  dysentery  that  part  is  the  intestine. 
The  effect  was  strictly  localised.  More-, 
over,  he  found — andi  this  is  a point  that  isj 
equally  important — that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  germs  were  injected  under 
the  skin  or  into  a vein,  as  in  ordinary  vac- 
cination, or  taken  into  the  mouth  and 
swallowed.  In  every  case  the  effect  was 
the  same.  However  the  germs  entered  the 
body,  they  proceeded  directly  to  the  part 
where  their  work  lay,  which  was  the 
bowel.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  if  experi- 
ment shows  the  principle  thus  stated  lo 
be  as  true  of  other  diseases  as  it  is  of 
dysentery  and  typhoid,  we  shall  need  no 
longer  to  bare  our  arms  to  the  vaccinating 
instrument,  and  there  will  be  no  more  sores 
or  infection  from  sores. 

The  new  way  will  be  not  at  all  un- 
pleasant, but  will  be  quite  as  effective.  We 
shall  swallow  the  protective  matter,  prob- 
ably sugar-coated,  and  thus  obtain  protec- 
tion against  small-pox  and  other  diseases, 
as  knowledge  and  the  new  system  prepare 
the  way. 


BEGIHS  TO  FALL 


you  can  stop  it  and  make  it  more  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  than  ever  by  regularly  using 
Lavona  Hair  Tonic  twice  a day.  This  not 
only  destroys  the  dandruff  germ  and  stops 
the  hair  from  falling  out,  but  it  also  makes 
the  hair  grow  wonderfully  long,  soft,  and 
luxuriant,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  fact 
that  it  supplies  to  the  hair  roots  the  only 
element  which  high  authorities  are  agreed 
will  really  promote  hair  growth.  Owing 
to  its  unusual  merits,  Lavona  Hair  Tonic 
is  sold  under  a guarantee  to  grow  hair  or 
money  back,  and  a coupon  to  this  effect 
accompanies  every  package,  so  every  one 
who  wants  more  hair,  longer  hair,  or  more 
beautiful  hair  should  try  it  at  once  ; for  if 
you  aren’t  delighted  with  the  results  the 
trial  costs  vou  nothintf.' — fAdvt.l  R 


FAMILY  PIERALD. 


The  Book-Taster. 


HE  CIVILISATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Is  woman  more  civilised  tlian  man? 
las  she  less  brain  power  ? Why  has  she 
one  so  little  creative  work  in  the  various 
epartments  of  art?  These  questions  arc 
aised  in  an  article  by  Miss  Nesta  H. 
Webster  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century,”  in 
hich  she  discusses  woman’s  capabilities  in 
o.'iiparison  with  man’s. 

“Man,”  she  says,  “has  never  understood 
Oman.  \Ja  knows  all  about  the  men- 
dity  of  bees,  wasps,  ants,  and  such  like 
mall  creatures,  and  their  utility  in  the 
heniQ  of  things,  but  on  the  subject  of 
Oman  his  ignorance  is  abysmal.  . . . 

lost  so-called  great  Englishmen  have  been 
ion  of  the  primitive  type.  When  man 
urns  from  the  primitive  pursuits  that 
onie  naturally  to  him,  and  diverts  liis 
ttention  into  intellectual  grooves,  disas- 
ous  results  have  been  known  to  follow, 
cats,  Byron,  Carlyle,  Chatterton,  De 
[luincy,  and  others  are  often  quoted  as 
oof  of  the  theory  that  ‘great  wits  are 
ft  to  madness  near  allied.’  On  the  con- 
ary,  our  most  brilliant  women-writers, 
mny  Burney,  Jane  .Austen,  the  Brontes, 
frs.  Rroivning,  Christina  Kosetti,  and 
drs.  fiaskell  have  been  sane  and  sensible 
■omen.  This,  no  doubt,  wifi  be  provoca- 
ive  of  mucli  thought  and  criticism  ! 

‘‘.A  highly-educated  woman  is  capable  of 
ven  greater  tenderness  and  love  than  a 
Oman  with  undeveloped  intellect.  As 
ife  and  mother  she  excels.  It  is  not  the 
voman  who  croons  by  the  hour  over  a 
lew-born  infant  or  notes  with  accuracy  the 
sprouting  of  its  first  tooth,  who  will  neces- 
larily  turn  out  the  best  mother  in  the  long 
'un.  cow  or  a cat  does  not  recognise  its 
iffspring  in.  the  after-time.  How  often 
does  one  hear  from  the  lips  of  young  girls, 
Oh.  mother  wouldn’t  understand  !’ 

“Cntil  the  recent  ‘Life  of  Florence 
Nightingale’  was  published,  she  was  ffener- 
nlly  regarded  as  a quiet,  demure,  home- 
loving  little  woman,  of  the  primitive 
‘ministering  angel’  type.  On  the  contrary. 
Miss  Nightingale  studied  Greek  and  Latin, 
natural  science  and  philosophy,  and  was 
bored  to  death  by  the  principal  occupations 
of  women,  the  care  of  the  linen  cupboard 
and  the  kitchen.  Horn  with  a powerful 
and  restless  brain,  she  chafed  perpetually 
against  the  narrowness  of  home  life,  and 
but  for  the  opportunity  that  enabled  her  to 
carry  out  her  schemes_for  hospital  reform, 
.she  would  probably  be  remembered  only  as 
a*  querulous  and  discontented  woman. 
‘Man  with  the  head  and  woman  with  *he 
heart’  was  the  motto  of  her  day,  and  the 
result  was  the  gigantic  muddle  that  the 
head  of  man  had  evolved,  whilst  the  heart 
of  woman  was  personified  by  Mrs.  Gamp 
weeping  tears  of  whiskey  over  the  victims 
confided  to  her  blundering  care  ! 

“The  ideal  marriage  is  not  that  of  Culti- 
vated Man  and  Cultivated  Woman — against 
the  happiness  of  the  Brownings  there  is 
always  to  be  placed  the  contrasting  picture 
of  the  Carlyles — but  that  of  Primitive  Man 
and  Cultivated  Woman.  The  best  kind  of 
woman  does  not  want  as  a husband  or 
companion  the  brainv  man  who  publishes 
large  volumes  of  psychological  analysis ; 
she  does  not  want  the  boy  whose  white 
fingers  wander  over  the  keys  of  the  piano ; 
she  does  not  want  a young  man  who 
watches  with  dreamy  ecstasy  the  effect  of 
a mauve  tulip  against  a hanging  of  Vene- 
tian red,  who  interprets  Debussy  and 
murmurs  Verlaine.  She  herself  can  do  all 
these  things,  and  remain  normal  and 


wholesome.  She  wants  Man  as  Nature 
made  him,  the  big,  kind  child  who  rides 
and  shoots  . . . ,vho  loves  his  toys- 

hi.s  garden,  his  horses,  his  motor,  or  his 
workshop;  who  knows  so  much  better 
than  she  docs  how  to  deal  witli  Mailer 
Mi^d  subtler  region  of 

* * * 

TENNY50N  AND  HIS  WORK, 

. lcnnyson'^  reputation  has 

dimmished,  it  is  not  th.-u  it  has  fallen 
before  hostile  criticism— it  has  mcrclv 
faded  _ through  time,”  savs  Mr.  Robert 
Lynd  m “.Art  and  Letters.” 

“Perhaps,”  he  continues,  “there  was 
never  an  Iinglish  poet  w'no  loomed  .so 
large  to  his  own  age  as  Tennyson— who 
represented  his  contemporaries  with  tlie 
same  passion  and  power.  Pope  was  sutli- 
ciently  representative  of  his  age,  but  his 
age  meant,  by  a comparison,  a limited  and 
aristocratic  circle.  Byron  represented  and 
shocked  his  age  by  turns ; iennyson,  on 
tlic  other  hand,  was  as  close  to  the  edu- 
cated middle-class  men  and  women  of  his 
time  as  the  family  clergyman.  That  is 
why,  inevitably,  he  means  less  to  us  than 
he  did  to  them.  That  he  was  ahead  <>t 
his  age  on  many  points  on  which  this  could 
not  be  said  of  the  family  clergyman  one 
need  not  dispute. 

“He  was  a kind  of  ‘new  theologian.’ 
He  stood,  like  Dean  barrar,  for  the  larger 
hope  and  various  other  heresies.  Every 
repre.senfative  man  is  ahead  of  hu,  age — 
a little,  but  not  enough  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  tho  sympathies  of  ordinary  people. 
It  may  be  objected  that  Tennyson  is  pri- 
marily an  artist,  not  a thinker,  and  that 
he  should  be  judged  not  by  his  message  but 
by  his  song.  But  his  message  and  his 
song  sprang  from  the  same  mission  — a 
vision  of  the  world  seen,  not  siih  specie 
(eternitatis,  but  suh  specie  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Before  we  appreciate 
Tennyson’s  real  place  in  literature,  we 
must  frankly  recognise  the  fact  that  his 
muse  wore  a crinoline.  The  great  mass 
of  his  work  bears  its  date  stamped  U|xin 
it  as  obviously  almost  as  a copy  of  the 
‘Times.’ 

“One  would  not,  of  course,  quote  these 
lines  as  typical  of  Tennyson’s  genius.  I 
think,  however,  they  may  be  fairly  quoted 
as  lines  suggesting  the  mid-Victorian  atmo- 
sphere that  clings  round  all  but  his  greatest 
work.  They  bring  before  our  minds  the 
genteel  magazine  illustrations  of  other 
days.  They  conjure  up  a world  of  charm- 
ing, vapid  faces,  where  there  is  little  life 
apart  from  sentiment  and  rhetoric.  Con- 
trast such  a poem  as  ‘Locksley  Hall’  with 
the  ‘Flight  of  the  Duchess.’  Each  contains 
at  once  a dramatisation  of  human  relations, 
and  the  statement  of  a creed.  The  human 
beings  in  Browning’s  poem,  however,  arc 
not  mere  shadows  out  of  old  magazines ; 
they  are  as  real  as  the  men  and  women  in 
the  portraits  of  the  masters,  as  real  as 
ourselves. 

“Similarly,  in  expressing  his  thought, 
Browning  gives  it  imaginative  dirtnilv  as 
philosophy,  while  'J'ennyson  writes  what 
is,  after  all,  merely  an  exalted  leading 
article.  There  is  more  in  common  be- 
tween Tennyson  and  Lytton  than  is  gener- 
ally realised.  Both  were  fond  of  windy 
words.  One  feels  that  too  often  phras<i.s 
like  ‘Moor  and  fell’  and  ‘Bower  and  hall’ 
were  mere  sounding  substitutes  for  a 
creative  imagination.  I have  heard  it 
argued  that  the  lines  in  ‘Maud’; — 

All  flight  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon, 

introduce  a curiously  inappropriate  instru- 
ment into  a ballroom  orchestra  mercl"  for 
the  sake  of  euphony. 
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THE  DRAMA  OF  LIFE. 

I know  of  no  greater  error  than  to 
suppose  that  extraordinary  adventures  are 
what  make  life  iniercsiing,”  <.a-,s  M. 
Clemencenu,  lately  I’remier  of  France,  in 
a hook  of  ‘.hori-sioi  ios  just  published  on- 
tilled  '‘Suqnises  of  Life.” 

“If,”  he  continues,  “one  looks  rioselv 
one  iiiids  that  the  truly  marvellous  things 
:ire  those  th.it  hap[>en  to  us  ev.'ry  day,  and 
that  duels,  dagger  thrusts,  even  automobile 
accidents,  with  accompanving  halifd. 
jealousy,  bctr.ixed  love,  and  tn'.'irherv,  niu 
in  reality  the  vulgar  incidents  in  the 
enormous  drama  of  our  common  life  from 
birth  to  death. 

“We  rannot  deny  that  signs  of  altruism, 
born  principally  of  love,  manifest  Oiem- 
sclves  on  all  sides  in  the  animal  world. 

I he  defence  of  the  young  is  the  lommone-t 
instance  of  if.  The  courtship  of  the  male 
is  also  marked  by  e.xhibitions  of  generositv, 
even  as  it  is  on  the  boulevard.  When  n 
cock  finds  a worm,  does  he  not  summon 
his  entire  harem  and  magnificently  tos; 
to  them  the  savoury  morsel? 

“Everywhere  in  the  world  people  are 
born,  they  live  and  they  die  without  know- 
ing exactly  why,  and  without  arriving  at 
any  reasonable  explanation  of  the  strange 
events.  They  seem,  how'ever,  quite  un- 
troubled by'  the  difficulty  of  the  problem. 
When  they  come  into  the  world  Clieir  first 
business  is  to  l.iment.  .All  their  life  long 
they  lament  over  the  laboui'  involved  in  pie- 
■serving  their  lives,  hut  when  if  comes  to 
dying  they  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to 
it  without  lamentations!” 

* * * 

THE  ART  OF  PRESENT-GIVING. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  woman’s 
chief  interest  in  a gift  is  centred  in  iis 
symbolism.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
other  way  about. 

“Men  are  the  sentimentalists  in  the 
matter  of  gifts,  not  women  at  all,”  savs 
Mr.  Roger  Englewood,  in  “Sunday  at 
Home.”  “Most  men,  for  instance,  feel  a 
vague  disappointment  when  the  affection 
which  various  members  of  their  household 
have  for  them  is  embodied  on  their  birth- 
day in  things  to  wear — necktie,  gloves, 
slippers,  umbrella.  .Sentiment  does  not  go 
with  these  things.  You  cannot  buy  senti- 
ment at  the  haberdasher’s.  The  necktie 
w'ill  fray,  the  gloves  will  split,  the  slippers 
tread  down  at  heel,  and  the  umbrella  be  left 
behind  in  the  omnibus,  and  where  will  the 
sentiment  be  then? 

“A  man,  after  the  first  satisfaction  a< 
the  saving  to  his  pocket  has  disappeared, 
does  not  care  for  anything  wearable,  nor 
even  for  anything  utilitarian  and  necessary. 
He  does  not  want  as  presents  the  sort  of 
things  he  would  have  to  buy  for  him.sclf 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  What  he 
prefers  to  receive  is  something  superfluous, 
accessory,  and  decorative,  something  which 
adds  a beautiful  or  a curious  toudt  to  his 
mantelshelf  or  his  writing-table  or  his  book- 
case— a photograph  frame,  a statuette,  a 
paper-weight,  a fancy  calendar,  any  little 
etcetera. 

“But  what  sort  of  present,  as  a rule,  docs 
a woman  care  for  more  than  something  to 
wear?  It  will  wear  out,  of  course,  or 
rather,  long  before  it  is  really  worn  at  all 
it  will  go  out.  But  that  does  not  matter. 
Let  the  husband  give  up  the  pleasing 
thought  that  his  wife  attaches  a keepsake 
value  to  his  gifts  1 That  was  all  very  well 
during  courtsliip.  . . . Shg  has  the 

measure  of  her  husband’s  pocket  now.  And 
she  may  be  pardoned  if  she  has  a wistful 
eye  for  the  invisible  ticket  on  the  goods — 
the  ticket  which  the  shopkeeper  was  at  so 
much  pains  to  remove.  She  is  simply 
standing  up  for  the  dignities  of  the  new 
situation.  She  docs  assess  the  value  of  tha 
gift  according  to  the  sacrifice  of  money'  oc 
thought  it  cost  him.” 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 


Sauce  for  Batter  Pudding. 

Required : One  teaspoonful  of  cornflour, 
one  dessertspoonful  of  sugar,  half  a pint  of 
milk  or  milk  and  water.  Boil  the  milk 
with  'the  sugar,  then  add  the  cornflour, 
mixed  smooth,  with  a little  cold  milk. 
Stir  one  way  over  gas  or  fire  until  it  boils  ; 
boil  for  two  minutes,  and  it  is  ready. 

P'ried  Apple  Sauce. 

This  has  a piquant  flavour  not  found  in 
any  otlier  variety  of  apple  sauce.  Pare 
and  core  the  apples  and  after  cutting  in 
slices,  cook  in  hot  margarine  until  soft. 
Turn  the  fruit  so  that  it  will  brown  evenly, 
and  when  soft  sprinkle  with  a little  grated 
nutmeg.  Sweeten  to  taste  with  brown 
sugar,  press  through  a sieve  and  add  a 
little  strained  orange  juice. 

Chocolate  Nut  Wafers. 

For  chocolate  nut  wafers  beat  the  yolk 
of  three  eggs,  melt  two  ounces  of  grated 
chocolate,  chop  fine  one  half  cupful  of 
almonds  and  sift  one  teaspooftful  of  baking 
powder  with  one  half  cupful  of  flour.  Add 
ito  the  yolk  one  cupful  of  sugar,  the  choco- 
late, the  almonds  and  the  flour ; then  drop 
the  mi.xture  in  rounds  on  greased  paper 
and  bake  them. 

Chocolate  Meringues. 

Melt  two  ounces  of  chocolate ; then  add 
one  half  cupful  of  powdered  sugar.  Beat 
the  white  of  three  eggs  stiff,  grate  the  rind 
of  an  orange,  and  stir  both  into  the  melted 
chocolate  ; add  three  itablespoonfuls  of  corn- 
flour and  one  tablespoonful  of  orange 
juice.  Drop  the  mixture  in  rounds  on 
buttered  paper  and  bake  the  cakes.  When 
they  are  done  brush  the  tops  with  melted 
chocolate. 


An  Excellent  Christm.'Ig  Pudding. 

Take  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour, 
'two  teaspoonfuls  of  Berwick’s  Baking 
Powder,  two  ounces  of  breadcrumbs,  one 
and  a half  pounds  of  suet,  two  pounds  of 
raisins,  one  pound  of  currants,  ten  ounces 
of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  almonds,  one  pound 
of  mixed  candied  peel,  salt,  and  spice  to 
taste.  Mix  the  ingredients  well  together, 
and  add  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  milk ; divide  into 
two,  and  boil  eight  hours. 

Chestnut  Sauce  for  Turkey. 

After  the  turkey  has  been  laid  on  its 
hot  platter,  remove  the  extra  fat  from  the 
top  of  the  drippings  remaining  in  the  pan 
and  stir  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  into 
what  is  left.  There  should  be  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  drippings : if  more 
than  that,  let  boil  down  before  adding  the 
flour.  Cook  until  frothy  and  scrape  the 
glaze  down  from  the  sides  of  the  pan. 
Pour  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water  or  stock, 
stir  until  smooth  and  thickened.  Season 
witli  salt  and  pepper,  add  one  pint  of 
chestnuts,  blanched,  cooked  and  mashed. 

Banana  Pudding. 

Cut  some  stale  pieces  of  bread  into 
slices,  and  butter  them  lightly  if  desired. 
Peel  and  slice  four  not  over-ripe  bananas, 
put  them  with  the  slices  of  bread  in  alter- 
nate layers  in  a greased  piedish  so  as  to 
well  fi.ll  it.  Beat  up  in  a basin  one  egg 
with  a little  water,  sweeten  it  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  caster  or  moist  sugar, 
and  pour  into  it  whilst  stirring  half  a pint 
of  boiling  milk ; then  pour  this  into  the 
piedish.  Grate  a little  nutmeg  on  top,  and 
balie  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  a moder- 
ately heated  oven.  Before  serving  sprinkle 
a little  caster  or  icing  sugar  over  the 
puddingi 


Potato  Cakes  with  Sausage  Filling. 

Half  a pound  of  sausage  meat  only  will 
be  required.  Have  ready  one  large  cilpful 
of  creamy,  seasoned  mashed  potatoes  and 
stir  in  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  lightly  beaten. 
Fry  the  sausage,  remove  from  the  fat  and 
mash  with  a fork.  Put  a heaping  tea- 
spoonful of  the  pkitato  mixture  into  a cake, 
place  a teaspoonful  of  the  sausage  in  the 
centre,  fold  gver,  dip  in  wheat  flour  and 
fry  in  sausage  fat. 

Coffee  Flavoured  Cakes. 

'If  you  prefer  the  flavour  of  coffee  in  your 
cakes,  cream  together  one  quarter  of  a cup- 
ful of  butter  and  one  cupful  of  sugar,  beat 
the  yolk  of  three  eggs,  add  that  to  the 
sugar  and  butter,  and  beat  the  mixture 
until  it  is  light.  'Then  add  one  half  cupful 
of  strong  coffee.  Sift  one  quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  two  iteaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  with  two  cupfuls  of  flour, 
and  stir  that  into  the  other  ingredients. 
Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly  and  drop  it 
by  spoonfuls  into  buttered  pans.  Sprinkle 
sugar  and  chopped  nuts  on  top  of  the 
cakes ; then  bake  them  until  they  are  a 
delicate  brown. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERINQ. 

For  cleaning  hearth  tiles  try  a cream 
made  of  soft  soap  and)  skim  milk. 

Always  allow  at  least  one  hour  to 
elapse  • between  getting  .up  and  making 
your  bed. 

Windows  should  not  be  washed  on  a 
frosty  day,  as  frost  makes  them  brittle  and 
liable  to  crack  when  washed. 

A vigorous  rubbing  of  the  frying-pan 
with  soft  paper  before  and  after  use  will 
always  ensure  perfect  cleanliness. 

Equal  parts  of  resin  and  beef  suet 

melted  together  make  an  excellent  wax  for 
sealing  bottles  containing  fruit  or  pickles. 

Old  linen  collars  and  cuffs  make  an 
excellent  stiffening  for  the  collars  and  cuffs 
of  blouses,  and  wash,  of  course,  far  better 
than  ordinary  stiffening. 

To  make  limewater  put  the  unslaked 
lime  into  a tub,  cover  it  with  pure  water  ; 
stir  often  for  one  day  ; then  allow  to  settle, 
and  strain  off  and  bottle  the  water. 

If  eggs  to  be  boiled  are  cracked,  add 
a little  vinegar  or  a spoonful  of  salt  to 
the  water  and  the  whites  will  not  come  out. 
Boiling  eggs  in  salt  water  makes  them  peel 
easily. 

A good  liquor  for  cleaning  varnished 
wood  and)  linoleum  is  made  by  placing  a 
week’s  tea-leaves  in  a pail,  and  pouring 
over  them  a quart  of  boiling  water.  Leave 
for  one  hour,  then  strain  and  bottle. 

Lamp  chimneys  are  liable  to  break  if 
washed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wash 
them,  for,  by  holding  them  in  the  steam 
of  a boiling  kettle  for  a moment,  the  task 
of  rubbing  them  clean  with  a cloth  is 
rendered  very  easy. 

To  clean  black  dresses  boil  a handful 
of  fresh  ivy  leaves  in  a little  water  for  ten 
minutes,  then  press  through  a sieve  and 
apply  to  the  cloth  with  a soft  brush. 
Press  with  a warm  iron  on  the  wrong  side, 
and  the  material  will  look  like  new. 


Grand  Circus  a.t  Crystal  Palace. — One 
of  the  most  popular  centres  of  attraction  in 
London  during  the  Christmas  holidays  will 
be  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  the  Grand 
Imperial  Circus  will  be  opened  on  Boxing 
Day.  There  will  be  two  rings,  surrounded 
by  a track  for  Roman  Chariot  Races  and 
International  Ballet.  One  of  the  many 
attractions  is  to  be  “Nora,”  the  only  per- 
forming hippopotamus  in  the  world,  but  in 
addition  to  a number  of  novelties,  all  the 
old-time  features  of  the  Circus  are  to  be 
retained.  The  production  will  be  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Frank  Parker. 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


Afternoo.n  Frocks. 

The  vogue  of  embroidery  has  been  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of 
the  season’s  modes,  with  designs  largely  of 
a Chinese  character.  The  best  afternoon 
frocks  seem  of  medium  length,  cut  on  long 
slender  lines,  and  many  are  striking  in 
colour.  In  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  our  leading  dressmakers  are  creating  the 
most  suitable  and  charming  frocks  for  the 
benefiit  of  women  who  have  to  dress  well 
on  moderate  incomes. 

Evening  Gowns. 

The  long  waist  and  the  slim  silliouelte  are 
distinguishing  features  of  the  latest  even- 
ing gowns,  while  there  is  nothing  in  the 
newest  evening  bodices  to  which  the  most 
captious  critic  could  object.  Light  veil- 
ings of  net  or  tulle  drape  the  shoulders 
most  discreetly,  while  many  of  those  frocks 
which  are  intended  for  the  theatre  or  foi 
restaurant  dinners  are  provided  with  long 
transparent  sleeves  which  fall  softly  over 
the  back  of  ithe  hand  in  a most  becoming 
fashion. 

Accordion-Pleated  Skirts. 

Some  very  attractive  evening  frocks  are 
being  made  with  accordion-pleated  skirts  of 
net  over  gold  or  silver  tissue.  The  bodices 
are  composed  entirely  of  glittering  irides- 
cent sequins,  and  they  are  held  in  place  by 
sequin  shoulder-straps,  softened  by  a few 
folds  of  net  to  match  the  skirts.  Other 
evening  gowns  again  are  carried  out  in  soft 
bright  taffetas  of  the  chiffon  variety,  and 
chosen  in  vivid  shades  of  cerise,  emerald 
green,  or  sapphire  blue. 

Early  Victorian  Touch. 

The  skirts  are  adorned  with  quaint  little 
early  Victorian  ruches  of  box-pleated  silk, 
while  the  cross-over  bodices  are  folded  in 
fichu  fashion  and  finished  with  small  \'- 
shaped  chemisetites  and  short  sleeves  of 
ivory  net,  outlined  with  tiny  crystal  beads. 
Garlands  of  flowers  or  clusters  of  fruit  give 
a touch  of  contra^ing  colour  at  the  wai.st. 

Vogue  of  Velvet. 

Velvet,  especially  for  evening  wear,  is 
becoming  more  popular  every  day.  A dress 
and  wrap  of  velvet,  black  or  perhaps  brown, 
may  he  accompanied  by  a sash,  cloak 
lining,  and  shoes  of  a contrasting  colour, 
such  as  flame  or  emerald,  but  still  of  the 
same  material.  But  velvet,  in  company 
with  some  other  unnovations  which  are 
being  worn  this  winter,  is  certainly  more 
becoming  to  the  tall  woman  rather  'than 
to  the  smaller  type. 

Looking  Ahead. 

According  to  Paris  manufacturers,  em- 
broidered hand-woven  fabrics  are  to  be  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  fashions  next 
spring.  Flounces,  frills,  cuffs  and  collars 
will  be  adorned  with  the  beautiful  hand- 
work beloved  by  the  women  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  Latest  Millinery. 

The  most  successful  of  the  new  hats, 
whether  large  or  small,  are  being  quite 
simply  trimmed  with  a wreath  of  flowers, 
a cluster  of  fruit,  or  possibly  one  long  and 
very  lovely  ostrich  feather.  Brocaded 
ribbon  and  fur  combined  is  a popular 
amalgamation  for  the  new  millinery. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

Plumes  on  evening  ^hoes  are  increasing 
in  width  and  breadth,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  colour. 

Black  velvet  and  black  tulle  wrist  bands 
are  affected  by  those  who  elect  to  discard 
long  gloves  for  dancing. 

'Fhe  day  of  the  trimmed  blouse  is  over, 
say  those  who  know,  and  well-cut  shirts 
and  jumpers  have  completely  taken  their 
place. 

Very  few  evening  gowns  have  real 
trains.  The  skirt  is  cut  to  the  ankles,  and 
the  long  sash  trains  fall  either  at  the  back 
or  else  at  one  side,  or  at  both  sides.,  L 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

To  Renovate  Black  Lace. 

" A £«ood  method  of  renovating  black  lace 
or  net  .is  to  dip  it  several  times  in  very 
dark  blue-water.  Wrap  it  in  a cloth.  Iron 
when  damp  under  tissue  paper.  Fold  over 
paper  and  hang  in  the  air  to  dry. 

To  Preserve  Oilcloth. 

I'irst  wash  the  oilcloth  in  warm  water 
using  no  soap,  and  when  dry  rub  over  with 
a cloth  dipped  in  sweet  milk,  then  poli.sh 
in  tile  usual  way.  Oilcloth  treated  in  this 
way  is  beautifully  fresh  and  clean. 

Bi.ack  Stockinos. 

1 1 is  a good  plan  to  wash  black  stockings, 
before  wearing,  in  a w'arni  lather,  to  which 
a few  drops  of  ammonia  has  been  added, 
rinse  in  clean,  cold  water,  dry  as  quickly 
ti.,  possible.  This  keeps  the  colour. 

Dutch  Carraok. 

Slice  one  small  red  cabbage.  Wash  and 
put  on  to  boil  with  six  tart  apples,  pared 
and  quartered,  and  quarter  pound  of  fat 
salt  pork.  Cover  with  boiling  water  ; boil 
iinr'  and  a hall  hours.  Drain,  remove  pork 
and  serve. 

1'fiE  Candle  and  its  Holder. 

, When  a candle  is  too  large  for  the  holder, 
,tli<-  end  should  be  held  in  hot  water  until 
it  is  soft.  It  ran  then  be  pressed  into 
diape  to  lit  the  hole,  and  there  will  be  no 
uasle  of  wax,  as  in  the  case  of  shaving 
slices  off  the  end  of  a candle. 

Dakcino  Shoes. 

Dancing  and  light-coloured  shoes  may  be 
c'l  aned  very  satisf.actorily  in  ’the  follow'ing 
manner.  Take  a piece  of  flannel,  and  dip 
i!  into  spirits  of  wine,  then  rub  the  shoe 
wiih  the  grain  of  the  satin,  changing  the 
flannel  et'ery  time  it  becomes  dirty. 

To  Restore  a Velours  Hat. 

\ velours  hat  which  begins  to  look 
sh.'ibby  through  exposure  to  weather  can 
be  restored  to  almost  new  condition  by 
removing  the  trimming  and  whisking  off 
the 'loose  dust,  then  placing  the  hat  near 
the  spout  of  a kettle  of  boiling  water,  brush 
each  part  vigorously  as  it  is  moistened  by 
the  steam. 

A Nourishing  Cake. 

If  a really  nourishing  cake  is  wanted,  it 
should  be  made  of  whole-meal  flour  ; nuts 
( hopped  dr  ground  as  well  as  improving 
tlie  flavour  of  the  cake  will  add  greatly 
to  its  nutritive  value.  As  many  people, 

( specially  children,  dislike  pieces  of  cantiied 
I>eel  in  cakes,  it  is  a good  plan  to  mince  the 
peel  finely  in  a mincing  machine.  This 
will  give  quite  as  good  a flavour,  and  the 
peel  itself  will  not  be  noticeable  at  all. 


CHRISTMAS  CONUNDRUMS. 

After  dinner  on  Christmas  Day  try  the 
following  conundrums  and  see  who  can 
give  the  greatest  number  of  correct 
answers — 

1.  — What  part  of  tlie  turkey  helps  a lady 
in  making  her  toilet?  Comb. 

2.  — What  part  of  the  turkey  opens  the 
front  door?  Key. 

3.  — What  part  of  the  turkey  will  appear 
the  next  dav?  Bill. 

4.  — What  part  of  the  turkey  is  part  of  a 
sentence?  C/att's. 

5.  — What  part  of  the  turkey  is  used  for 
cleaning?  Wing, 

6.  — What  part  of  the  turkey  does  the 
farmer  watch  vvilh  anxiety?  Crop. 

7.  — What  part  of  the  turkey  is  an  Orien- 
tal? Turk. 

8.  — Why  is  a man  who  eats  too  fast  like 
;i  turkey?  Because  he  is  a gobbler. 

9- — Why  should  the  turkey  be  ashamed 
when  he  is  being  sowed?  Because  you  can 
see  the.  Turkey  dressing. 

10. — What  colour  gets  its  name  from  the 
lurkey?  Turkey  red. 


“TO  THE  RESCUE!” 

Here  is  an  exciting  story  by  one  of  our 
ooy  readers. 


There  was  great  distress  in  Fairyland, 
and  King  (fberon  was  at  his  wits’  end. 
ne  called  his  three  bravest  kniglus,  .Sir 
Lionheart,  Sir  Ltio,  and  Sir  I’errv,  before 
him,  and  said  to  them — 

As  you  know,  the  Prince  of  Fairyland 
and  Princess  Coldenhair  have  fallen'  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goblins,  and  their  king 
has  sent  me  a -message,  which  must  be 
answered  within  two  weeks.  Here  it  is. 
It  says  that  if  Fairyland  is  not  given  up 
to  the  Goblins,  my  son  and  ilaughter  will 
be  slain.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difliculty 
rescue  them  before  the  time  is  up. 
Will  you  do  so.  Sir  Lionheart?” 

“Ves,  your  Majesty,  1 will  try,”  the 
young  knight  replied,  and  a plan  for  the 
rescue  of  ihe  Princess  was  soon  made. 

J lie  three  knights  then  put  on  some  black 
armour,  and  hi'-lmets  with  black  plumes, 
and  armed  themselves  with  .swords  and 
spears.  They  linked  exactly  like  Goblins- 
and,  thus  disguised,  they  made  their  wav 
to  the  castle,  in  which  Princess  Goldenhair 
was  a prisoner. 

The  next  day  an  officer  gave  the  King  of 
Goblinland  a piece  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written — 

“An  attempt  will  be  made  to  rescue 
Prince.ss  Goldenhair  at  twelve  o’clock  to- 
night.” 

“Where  did  yoa  get  this  from?”  asked 
the  King,  after  reading  the  note. 

“One  of  our  spies  in  Fairyland  sent  ft 
to  me,”  answereci  the  oflicer. 

“Oh!”  exclaimed  the  King,  and  he 
thought  for  a moment.  Then  he  said — 

“The  Fairies  know  where  the  Princess 
is  imprisoned,  so  she  must  be  removed  to 
another  castle.  To-night,  take  her  to  the 
Dragon  Castle  and  also  have  fifty  soldiers 
at  the  castle,  where  she  is  now,  to  see  what 
happens  at  midnight.” 

That  night  the  Princess  Goldenhair  was 
awakened  by  the  officer,  who  said  to  her — 

“Follow  me,  Princess,  and  do  not  be 
afraid.” 

“Where  are  we  going?”  asked  the 
Princess. 

The  Goblin  however  only  smiled,  and  led 
her  from  the  castle.  Outside  they  were 
joined  by  two  other  Goblins,  anidf  the 
Princess  began  her  journey  to  the  Dr.agon 
Castle,  a soldier  marching  on  either  side 
of  her.  At  the  Goblin  camp  they  were 
stopped  by  a soldier  on  guard,  but  the 
officer  said  something  to  him,  and  he  let 
them  pass. 

After  this,  the  Goblins,  instead  of  going 
towards  the  Dragon  Castle,  suddenly  began 
to  walk  in  another  direction  altogether, 
and  the  Princess  found  herself  in  Fairyland 
once  more.  She  then  brought  her  rescuers 
before  the  King,  asking  him  to  reward 
them.  At  this,  Oberon  laughed  loudly, 
and  cried — 

“What,  Princess,  do  you  not  know  who 
your  friends  are?” 

“No!”  she  replied,  in  astonishment. 

“Why,”  said  the  King,  “these  ‘Goblins’ 
are  our  brave  Sir  Lionheart,  and  his 
friends,  Sir  Leo  and  Sir  Percy!” 

The  Princess  then  learned  of  the  plan, 
which  had  resulted  in  her  rescue  from 
Goblinland.  Sir  Lionheart  was  the  officer 
who  liad  given  the  message,  wjiiiih  ho  had 
written  himself,  to  the  Goblin  Kins'.  When 


the  l.'tt*  ^ ord>T(d  L‘  - t>  t: 

the  Pi!:..'  t..  the  I >r;  • ‘ 'le,  ii  ,, 

him  th  'liani.  of  r'-.ii!i  „ u.  p-ii. 

“.Now  tl.err  i-  th'  Prim,  to  r<  :u  ; !1 
Sir  I.ionheart  the  next  d-ay. 

“V:  replied  Sir  Per  y,  "and  ih.at  will 

i>e  difficult.” 

“Oh,  we  shall  find  .a  way!”  aid  Sir 
I.ionheart.  .\n’d  sr,  they  did. 

The  Priive  of  Fairyland  was  ;4iiiing  in 
the  top  room  of  ;•  i .i-.tle  in  < i<i!)Ilnliind, 
when  an  arrow  luddcnly  fl  w through  the 
open  window.  On  pii  kin-  it  up,  he  found 
that  a small  pic  ,-  <.|  p.ip.-r  v,.:-  tied  to  if, 
on  which  w.t,  writ  ten— 

“Be  ready  at  tW"l'.  * o’clcik  to-night. 
Leave  window  open  and  put  lamp  near  it.” 

The  Prince  ran  to  the  window  ju.st  in 
time  to  se,.  a tall  (,oblin  -olda-r  walking 
away.  Who  could  it  be? 

When  night  came,  and  all  the  Goblins, 
except  a few  on  g'.iard,  •were  a^h  p,  the 
prince  opened  the  window  and  lighu-d  ht- 
lamp.  Then,  exactly  at  inidnii.l'.t,  another 
arrow  whirzed  into  the  r- ''in.  Fasttnid 
to  it  was  another  note,  and  a ple':e  of 
string.  On  the  paper  was  writt'  n — 

“Pull  up  string  until  end  (.f  rope  Udder 
comes  up.  Fasten  latter  firmly  to  some- 
thing and  then  give  it  a jerk.” 

All  this  the  Pri.ire  did,  and  up  thi  ladder 
and  through  the  window  came  .Sir  Lioti- 
heart,  (he  “Goblin”  who  had  >hot  the 
arrows. 

The  knight  carried  a parcel,  which  con- 
tained the  armour  of  .a  Goblin. 

“You  must  put  tills  armour  on,  your 
Highness,”  Sir  Lioniicart  whispered,  and 
the  Prince  of  Fairyland  was  soon  dressed 
as  a Goblin  soldier. 

“What  are  we  to  do  next?”  he  asked. 

“We  are  going  to  he  soldiers  for  a day,” 
was  the  reply.  “They  will  never  think  of 
looking  for  your  Highness  in  their  camp.” 

The  two  then  climbed  out  of  the  window 
and  reached  the  ground  safely.  Next  they 
walked  to  the  Goblin  camp,  and  at  dawn 
they  took  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  th'- 
soldiers.  No  one  knew'  them,  and  all  day 
they  were  drilled,  just  like  ordinary 
soldiers. 

The  news  of  the  Prince’s  escape  soon 
reached  the  camp  but  no  one  dreamed  that 
he  tvas  there,  of  all  places.  When  night 
came,  the  two  adventurers  slipped  out  of 
the  camp,  and  met  Sir  Percy  and  Sir  Leo, 
with  four  horses. 

“.‘Ml  arranged  before  I saw  you,  your 
Highness,”  explained  Sir  Lionheart,  see- 
ing the  surprise  of  the  Prince. 

Then  all  four  mounted  the  horses  and 
rode  to  Fairyland,  where  they  received  a 
great  welcome.  W.  Hancock. 

MONTHLY  PRIZE  COMPETITION 

Result  op  the  “Guv  Fawkes” 

COMl’ETITIO.N. 

The  account  of  “Gunpowder  Plot,”  and 
all  it  entailed  sent  in  by 

Wn.LiA.M  Meades  Newton  (aged  12  years 
and  10  months),  117,  Bagot  St.,  Waver- 
tree,  Livcrpix)!, 

was  judged  to  be  the  best  entry,  and  the 
prize  is,  therefore,  awarded  to  him. 

Muriel  West  is  highly  commended  for 
her  essav  which  was  also  very  good. 

Robert  Thompson  sent  an  interesting 
account  of  how  he  celebrated  Nov.  5th.  but 
he  did  not  tell  us  anything  about  the  origin 
of  “Guy  Fawkes  Day.” 

Dorothy  Page  sent  in  a nice  little 
attempt,  but  forgot  to  state  her  age,  and, 
also  omitted  to  enclose  a note  from  one  of 
her  parents,  as  desired.  “Marie”  hopes  to 
hear  from  these  and  many  other  little 
friends  upon  some  future  occasion. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

Cbakade. — Horse-man-ship. 
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FAMILY  HERALD 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS  ! 

Dear  Readers — 'J'rue  it  is  that  our 
“Christmas  Number”  is  a thing  of  the 
past,  that  greetings  have  been  exchanged, 
and  many  festivities  are  over.  Neverthe- 
less, since  this  issue  bears  the  date  where- 
on we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Him  from 
Whom  this  glad  season  takes  its  name,  I 
want  it  to  convey  to  all  my  readers  a special 
greeting,  a special  message. 

As  1 pen  these  words  memories  crowd 
upon  me,  thick  and  fast — thoughts  of  by- 
gone days,  forms  “loved  long  since,  and 
lost  awhile,”  voices  that  were  as  music — 
all  are  with  me,  and  [ know  that  many — 
oh,  so  many  of  you,  my  readers  are  passing 
through  th.e  same  experience  ! 

Some  one  once  said  to  me,  “I  hate  these 
anniversaries — I'm  thankfid  when  Christ- 
mas is  over!”  I felt  very  sorry  for  th'e 
speaker,  for  she  had  known  great  sorrow, 
and  I felt  grieved  to  think  that  it  had  had 
such  an  effect  upon  her.  W’e  cannot  help 
our  thoughts  turning  backward  upon  these 
anniversaries,  and  for  my  part  I woidd  not 
thrust  these  memories,  even'  if  1 could, 
aside — they  are  far  too  precious — but  surely 
they  need  not  sadden  nor  embitter,  since 
“Death  hides,  but  it  does  not  divide.” 
Our  loved  ones  “gone  before”  are  still  our 
own,  still  living,  still  loving,  though  we 
are  parted  from  them  for  a season. 

Let  me  give  you,  then,  as  a special 
Christmas  message  to-day,  some  beautiful 
words  from  the  pen  of  that  fine  author, 
J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  He  wrote — 

“It  is  Christ’s  Birthday.  Among  all  our 
festivities  should  come  sweet  thoughts  of 
love.  The  gifts  we  may  receive  should 
make  us  think  of  that  greatest  gift  of  all. 

. . . . Let  us  trv  to  make  our  Christ- 

mas very  full  of  memories  of  Him.  Let 
His  blessed  love  make  a glad  Christmas 
in  our  hearts,  helping  us  to  be  like  Him  in 
love,  unselfishness,  and  forgiveness.” 

If  we  make  this  spirit  ours,  dear  reader, 
then  indeed  this  anniversary  will  not  sadden 
nor  depress  us.  Nay,  rather  it  will  uplift, 
strengthen,  and  make  us  to  rejoice  and  be 
glad,  remembering  how  much  we  owe  to 
Christmas  Day  1 And  so  may  I say — 

“A  H.vppy  Christmas  to  You  All!” 
Affection.ately  your  friend,  Marie. 

SUNSHINE  ITEMS. 

HOW  OUR  FUNDS  ARE  HELPED. 

The  Southport  Sunshiners  who,  prompted 
by  their  enthusiastic  leader,  Miss  Harri- 
son, are  ever  to  the  fore  in  aU  good  works, 
have  again  been  busy  in  the  cause  of  Sun- 
shine, with  what  splendid  result  Miss 
Harrison’s  letter  will  reveal.  “Marie” 
feels  that  there  are  no  words  in  which  to 
express  her  profound  gratitude  to  her  dear 
friend,.  Miss  Harrison,  and  her  energetic 
co-workers  ; the  generous  help  thus  afforded 
is  immeasurably  valuable,  and  the  practical 
and  long-sustained  interest  in  the  Guild’s 
work  is  equally  valued  and  appreciated. 
A most  heartfelt  “Thank  You”  goes  to 
each  one  of  these  good  friends.  Miss 
Harrison  writes — 

Afton  Lodge,  Chambres  Rd.,  Southport. 

“My  dear  ‘Marie' — The  Southport  Sun- 
.shlners  have  once  again  made  an  effort  in 
the  Sunshine  cause  and  as  a result  of  a 
small  ‘Bring  and  Buv’  .Sale,  which  we  held 
in  the  Temperance  Institute,  on  October 
28ih,  I am  sending  you  a cheque  for  twenty- 
five  pounds  to  be  divided  thus — tw'enty 
pounds  to  the  Sunshine  Home  Fund,  and 
five  pounds  to  the  Christmas  Festival  Fund. 
We  are  also  sending  twenty-eight  petti- 
coats, eight  shirts  and  four  frocks  for  the 
Christmas  Festival,  and  four  dolls  for  the 
Santa  Claus  parcels. 

“In  case  I have  omitted  to  thank  any 


one  I should  like  to  take  this  oi'iportunilv 
of  thanking  all  who  brdped  iw  in  nnv  wav 
to  make  Ihe  s;dc  Mu'h  a sucec.-s. 

“Wiih  all  good  wishes,  especially  for  a 
very  happy  Festival. — Yours  lovinglv, 

“Lillie  Harrison.” 

SUNSHINE  FROM  FOLKESTONE. 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  “M.'.rie”  to' 
receive  the  following  letter  recently,  and  to 
re.ilise  the  interest  it  indicated  in  the  Sun- 
shine work  of  cheer — 

“.Mon  .\brl,”  1,  Kilkennv  Crescent, 
F'olkeslone. 

, ‘‘Dear  Madam — I have  pleasure  in  send- 
ing vou  herewith  a cheque  for  14s.  6d.,  the 
amount  of  the  offertory  at  a Children’s 
Service  at  Hoiv  J rinitv  Church,  Folke- 
stone, in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  .Sunshine 
Guild. 

“Yours  faithfully,  “W.  N.  Henry.” 
[Churchwarden). 

A REAL  SUNSHINE  .ACHIEVEMENT. 

These  words  may  be  aptly  applied  to  the 
really  great  effort  made  for  our  seventeenth 
Christm.-is  Festival  by  our  little  friend, 
Mas'ier  Jack  Ci.aneiki.d,  who  has  just  re- 
turned his  collecting  cards  with  the 
splendid  amount  of  10s.  for  the  funds. 

Some  idea  of  how  this  dear  boy-  has 
worked  may  be  gathered  from  tlte  fact  tli.at 
he  has  filled  no  "fewer  than  seven  collecting 
cards,  and  has  obtained  exactly  205  con- 
tributions. This  has  meant  real  self- 
sacrifice  in  giving  up  many  holiday  after- 
noons and  hours  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  devoted  to  play,  and  “Marie” 
feels  that  if  there  were  such  a thing  as  a 
“Sunshine  A’.C.,”  Jackie  would  assuredly 
have  earned  it. 

. He  has  been  Jprese.nted  with  a silver 
matchbox  given  bv  our  Sunshine  Associate. 
Mr.  REEVit,  and  the  box  was  engraved 
with  the  initials  ‘‘J.  J.  C.” 


GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Master  Iohnnie  Page,  73,  Willis  Street,  St. 
I.eonard's  Road,  Poplar,  London, ' E. 14,  wishes  to 
thank  all  who  have  so  kindly  sent  picture-post-cards, 
gifts,  etc., — 3 books  from  Sutton  (Surrey).  5s.  from 
South  Africa,  lovely  gifts  from  “ Curly  White  and 
Cousin  Curl"  (New  York),  2s.  from  Little  Phyllis 
Plumstead  (per  ‘‘Marie),  and  beautiful  linen  hook 
fronr  Canada. 

Mrs.  Weigh,  98,  Gt.  GeorgO  St.,  W'gan,  Lancs., 
is  very  grateful  to  all  who  sent  her  Sunshine.  We 
regret  that,  owing  to  a mispriut,  a gilt  was  acknow- 
ledged as  £2,  whereas  it  should  have  been  2s. 

Miss  S.  Fouracre,  15,  Barnsley  St.,  Park  Road, 
Wigan,  Lancs.,  who  is  64  years  pf  age,  and  nearly 
blind,  warmly  thanks  all  the  good  Sunshiners  for 
their  kindness  to  her — "Inasmuch,”  2s.  6d.  and 
birthday-  card,  also  Is.  every  month,  and  much 
kindness;  Miss  Mary  Thompson  (Ripon),  is.  6d.; 
Miss  E.  Godler,  2s.  Hearty  thanks  to  one 
and  all. 

Mrs.  Rosixa  Martin,  13,  Highneck  Road,  Newton 
Abbot,  Devon,  is  a poor  cripple  woman  who  is 
feeble,  lonely-,  and  greatly  in  need  of  Sunshine. 
•She  heartily  thanks  the  following  good  friends — Miss 
M.  Thompson  (Rioon),  is.  6d.  and  kind  note;  Miss 

E.  Indie  (?),  Willesden,  2s.;  Mrs.  F.  E.  Holmes 
(Norwood),  letters  and  '2s.  6d.;  Mrs.  Berger,  Mrs. 

F.  Pelham  and  others  for  p.p.c.’s.  Our  poor  friend 
pleads  earnestly  for  a warm  dressing-gown — she  is 
rather  tali  and  stout — and  would  greatly  like  to  liear 
from  the  gentlemen  who  called  to  see  her  on  behalf 
of  .Miss  Madden. 


WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Our  young  invalid  friend,  Miss  Lvdie  Brown*, 
of  51,  Park  Road,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.18, 
is  again  in  sore  trouble,  and  our  hearts  go  out  in 
deepest  sympathy  to  her.  and  her  widowed  mother. 
Within  four  months  Uydie  has  lost  two  devoted 
brothers,  and  the  stricken  girl  writes — “We  feel 
we  cannot  live  without  them!”  To  the  poor  mother 
the  blov;  is,  indeed,  a heavy  one.  Both  sons  had 
come  safely  through  the  war,  but  the  fatal  illness 
is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  it,  and  our  keenest 
sympathy  is  extended  to  her  and  her  fragile  daughter, 
to  whom  their  “boys”  were  so  very  dear.  Lydie 
pleads — “Please  ask  the  Sunshiners  to  write  to 
mother — she  is  so  ill  and  sad — and  to  help  us  a 
little.”  This  dear  girl  is  still  longing  to  possess 
a little  “Pom”  dog,  to  replace  the  favourite  which 
was  recently  run  over,  and  which  she  misses  so 
much.  Perhaps  si»me  kind  reader  will  be  moved 
to  supply  this,  and,  meanwhile,  dear  Sunshiners,,. 
pray  do  your  utmost  to  help  aod  cheer  these  two 
sorely  ''“jeaved  ideods 


Our  old  frienrl,  Mu.  W.  Wvno.  11.  Mill  Stre^'t, 
Stone,  Staffs.,  is.  we  regret  to  learn,  snllcring  from 
au  atioctiou  ui'  ilic  eyes,  which  is  aflocthig  liis  sj.uhi 
very  He  would  he  cheered  to  receive 

tokens  of  kindly  rciuembraiu'C  lr‘*m  our  r<‘adcrs. 
and  is  greatly  in  need  of  shirts  and  vests,  also  anv 
clothing  to  lit  his  son  agcil  13  years,  wlio  is  in  )’'oor 
health,  i'lease  send  a little  Christinas  Sunshine 
here,  mv  readers. 

Miss  F.  Nash,  IS,  Hargrave  Road,  Upper  Hollo- 
way, London.  X.,  is  one  of  our  patient  “lonelv 
women”  who  is  in  very  great  need  of  help.  Shi- 
finds  life  a terrible  slruggie,  owing  to  the  present, 
high  prices  of  even  the  merest  necessaries,  and  Sun- 
shine in  any  form  would  be  most  thankfully  received. 

Passed  Away. 

The  invalid  girl,  Miss  Winnie  noRSos,36,  Amers- 
ham  \’a)e,  New  Cross,  London,  S.L.,  has  recentiv 
passed  away,  and  her  sister  writes  most  gratefnllv 
on  her  behalf.  'J'he  kindly  letters  and  postal  orders 
pleased  the  dear  invalid  very  much  during  her  last 
days,  and  her  s»ster  writes— “Please  thank  all  tin' 
Sunshiners  who  wrote  so  kindly.” 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

“The  Southport  .Sunshiners’  (Leader,  Miss  Harri- 
son), Proceeds  of  ‘Bring  and  Buy’  Sale”  £20; 
H.O.M.,  £1  ; For  Reserve  and  Endowment  Fund, 
per  Miss  Marchant,  Leader,  Slreatham  Branch  Sun- 
shine Guild — Mrs.  de  Vaiiey,  2s.;  The  Misses  Trini- 
man,  2s.;  Mrs.  McPhail,  '2s.  6d.;  Miss  WTiitemmi, 
2s. ; .Mrs.  Marchant,  is. ; Mr.  F.  P.  Marchant,  2s.  6d. ; 
Mrs.  tarter,  Is.;  The  Misses  Holmer,  Newton,  H:iV- 
rold  and  Marchant,  4s.  Miss  M.  Ross  (liirthdav 
offering),  £1;  Miss  B.  Ross  (annual  sub.),  10s,; 
Mrs.  Thomley  (do),  5s.;  On  account  of  board  of 
children,  £5  10s.;  Miss  Mary  Rushworth,  8s.;  Miss 
Merle  Colfins,  5s.;  Miss  M.  Hanford  (coll.  card). 
7s.  6d.  Total  (for  week  ending  November  22nd), 
£30  2s.  Gd.  o 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Amounts  previously  acknowledged,  £139  Os.  lOd.; 
Master  Jack  Clanfield  (collecting  card),  £7  lOs.; 
H.0.M.1--£'2  ; The  Misses  Mabel  and  Maggie  Evansj 
l'2s.;  The  Southport  Sunsliiners  (per  Miss  Harrison, 
Leader),  Proceeds  of-  “Bring  and  Buy”  Sale,  75; 
"Dick”  Marctiant  (Pets’  Day),  2s.;  Tlie  .Misses 

B.  and  M.  Ross,  5s.;  "Sunshine  Dick"  (Pets’  D.r.). 

2s.  6d. ; The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  cf  Harnmersniiiii. 
£2  2s.;  Mrs.  Guihery,  5s;  Mr.  J.  C.  Guihery,  ,ss,  ■ 
"Lilian,”  6s.;  Capt  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  £l  1-  • 
"Bobs”  (Ik'ts;  Day),  10s.;  Mr.  Walter  Goodwin! 
5s.;  Miss  if.  W illiams,  5s.  Total  (November  2'2iu!> 
£159  Ms;  4d.  q 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

With  deepest  gratitude  we  say  “Thank  you”  to 
that  good  Sunshine  Friend,  H.O.M.,  who  has  sent 
£1,  "For  Santa  Clans,”  and  £l  for  ‘‘anv  of  the  poor 
ladies  known  to  you”;  ",A  fellow-siiffercr,"  lor 
Mrs.  C,  ,5s.;  “.A  Thankful  One,”  tor  Mr.  and  Mrs 

C. ,  5s.  W'armest  thanks  to  each  kind  Iriend. 


OUR  POET’S  CORNER. 

“SUN.SHINING.” 

‘Take  time  to  speak  a sunny  word 
Where  pleasant  chat  is  seldom  heard. 

So  mucli  discomfort  gives  one  pain — • 

Let  ours  be  ‘sunshine  after  rain.’ 

Give  out  the  sympathetic  ithought. 

The  smile,  the  hand-clasp  as  we  ought ; 
Heap  on  the  coals  of  Friendship  warm — 
‘The  widow’s  cruse’  shall  know  no  harn:. 
‘Take  time  to  sing  a sunny  song, 

Where  its  sweet  tones  shall  linger  long, 
-\nd  make  a rainbow  on  the  wall 
Of  white-washed  ward,  or  school,  or  hall. 
Where  orphans  and  the  aged  dwell. 

That  its  sweet  radiance  may  foretell 
d'he  joy  that  waits  in  Heav  n above, 

.-\nd  all  the  brightness  children  love. 
‘T.'dce  time  to  do  a kindly  deed, 

However  small  the  precious  seed. 

'I'he  garden  of  the  Lord  must  be 
Kept  bright  and  gay  for  all  to  see. 

'J'he  hungry  soul  must  still  be  fed, 

'l  ife  thirsty  to  the  rill  be  led, 

'I  hat  Heaven  and  Earth  mav  sing  again 
'I'he  sweet  old.  words,  ‘Goodwill  to  Men.’  ” 
— B.  Overton. 
-o 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

‘They  all  were  loolcing  for  a hiiig 

To  slay  their  foes  and  lift  them  high. 
Thou  cam'st,  a little  baby  thing 
That  made  a woman  cry! 

My  how  or  ivhen  thou  wilt  not  heed, 

But  come  down  Thine  own  secret  stair, 
That  Thou  mayst  answer  all  my  need, 
Yea,  every  bygone  prayer.” 


K Bou§el)Old  of  Useful 
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TOGETHER. 


ar  grand  old  Darby,  tender  Joan  I 
rhough  life  hath  roughly  used 
them, 

waves  and  billows  o'er  them 
hurled , 

tnd  rest  from  toil  refused  them, 
ey  envy  not  the  ones  whose  lot 
Is  cast  in  cloudless  weather, 
owye  the  secret  of  their  strength  ? 
fust  this — they  are  together. 


When  Darby’s  heart  seems  like  t° 
faint, 

Joan's  smiles  set  it  re-glowing, 
When  her  sweet  eyes  look  ripe  for 
tears, 

His  kisses  check  their  flowing. 
Oh,  since  ’tis  this  alone  doth  brace 
These  two  Life’s  storms  to  weather, 
God  help  the  one  who’s  left  behiuci 
When  they’re  no  more  together! 

Bertha. 


Zhe  Stov'0=tIeUer. 

QMPLETE  STORY. 

A GLIMPSE_OF  HEAVEN. 

It  was  a depressing  day.  Rain  was  coming  down  in 
ects.  Ti'ams  and  ’buses  were  crowded  with  people 
iaring  sodden  garments  and  with  gloomy  faces.  Rarely 
iu'ld  "one  find  a face  that  glowed  and  smiled  like  Sally 
aig’s,  as  she  stepped  down  from  the  ’bus. 

It  was  Sally’s  jolly  smile  that  caused  Mary  Barr  uncon- 
ously  to  linger  half  a second  while  Sally  extricated  her- 
f fronr  the  rush  of  folk  who  were  trying  to  clamber  on 
the  already-full  ’bus. 

I'he  two  Avalked  on  without  speaking.  Miss  Barr  was 
ad  clerk  in  the  office  where  Sally  was  the  youngest  junior, 
was  only  by  accident  that  they  walked  together.  Miss 
irr  was  tr>  ing  not  to  feel  patronising.  Sally  Craig  was 
fling  mightily  honoured. 

“It  is  beastly  at  the  office  on  such  a day,”  said  Sally, 
liling  more  brightly  than  before. 

“It  is  better  to  be  at  the  office  any  day  than  to  go  home 
chilly  lodgings,”  said  Miss  Barr,  in  a fit  of  confidence. 

“I  should  hate  lodgings,”  said  Sally.  .She  looked  up 
th  quick  sympathy.  ‘‘They  always  have  such  impossible 

:tures,  such  hateful  furniture,  such  dowdy ” 

“Cold  and  dingy  describes  everything.  I often  wish  I 
lid  vanish  into  space  till  it  was  time  to  appear  at  the 
ice  ne.xt  day.” 

“You  do  not  like  going  home?”  Sally  cried. 

“Home!”  scoffed  Mary  Ba'rr.  “I’vte  no  home — never 
d.  Bob  and  I were  brought  up  in  orphanages.  At  least 
•s.  MacGrand’s  is  no  worse  than  an  orphanage.” 

“I  love  going  home,”  cried  Sally,  with  a laugh,  and 
len  she  laughed  it  reminded  one  of  a brook  rippling  clearly 
?r  pebbles  between  flowery  meadow  banks.  “I  love  it.” 
“The  best  part  of  the  day  is  over  for  me  when  I leave 
! office,’’  asserted  Miss  Barr  severely. 

‘The  office  is  just  so  many  hours  in  purgatory  for  me,” 
d Sally.  “I  live  all  by  myself  in  a wee  flat,  and  when 
Jet  home  it  is  like  heaven  to  me.” 

‘Heaven?”  questioned  ^liss  Barr.  “How  can  it  be 
len  vou  have  to  look  after  yourself  and  do  all  vour  own 
rk  ?” 

‘It  is,”  Sally  assured  her.  “I  turn  down  here.” 

^Gdod  night.  Miss  Craig.” 
sally  lingered.  Miss  Barr  stared. 

‘I  want — I — er — wonder  if  you  would  mind  coming  home 
th  me  and  having  tea?  If  you  have  no  other  engage- 
nt,  I should  be  very  pleased.” 

Sally  felt  a little  breathless  at  her  daring. 

‘It  is  scarcely  fair,”  said  Mary  Barr,  in  something  less 
in  her  usual  tones  of  decision.  “I  couldn’t  plank  myself 
you  a night  like  this.  I’m  so  wet,  too.” 
lier  glance  swept  the  dingv-  streets;  the  rain  pelted  down ; | 
lly’s  face'  looked  flower-like  with  hope.  i 


1 “Actually,  the  child  will  bo  disappointed,”  tliought  she. 
' “It  will  be  something  to  get  a glimpse  ni  «.\on  ihv  out.-id* 

! of  heaven  in  a deluge  like  this.” 

' Mar\’  Barr  turned  about  and  again  stro<lc  I— "-ide  b.ill  • . 
I .\t  a big  block  Sally  stopped,  and  then  led  the  wi.  . up  .i 
i seemingly  endless  stair.'  .She  produced  Iht  k'.v  G foo  a 
I door  in  the  gloom.  Mary  Barr  waited  behind  bally, 
j “Wait  a second!  I know  wheic  thv  m. itches  arc.” 
Jiliss  Barr  heard  the  scratch  and  the  flare  of  the  gas. 
“Come  along  in,”  Sally  called. 

Mary  Barr  pushed  open  the  door  that  stood  ajar— and 
looked  on  heaven. 

There  w'as  a gas-fire  glowing  in  an  enchanting  room. 
The  light  gleamed  on  a soft  carpet,  on  deep  cosy  chairs, 
OH  rows  of  books,  a tiny  sideboard,  and  a table  se  t for  dinner 
for  one.  There  were  flowers  in  a vase,  and  the  damask, 
the  silver,  and  the  china  were  all  old  and  brilliant. 

“Oh!”  cried  Mary  Barr  as  she  looked,  and  “Ohl”  again 
as  she  snifl'ed  an  appetising  aroma. 

“Come  and  hang  up  your  mac.  Miss  Barr,”  cried  Sally, 
as  she  lighted  up  the  miniature  scullery.  “I  think  >ou 
could  wear  a pair  of  my  woolly  slippers.  A'ou  must  be 
wet.  There  will  be  warm  water  to  wash  with  in  a second.” 
In  a very  few  minutes  Sally  had  whisked  an  amazed  Mar.- 
Barr  to  a seat  at  the  table  and  placed  before  her  a steaming 
plate  of  fragrant  stew;  then  she  whisked  another  cover  on 
to  the  table  and  herself  into  a chair,  and  beamed  as  she 
began  to  eat. 

“This  looks  like  magic  to  me,”  said  M.ary,  with  a sigh 
of  delight.  The  stew  was  followed  by  a delicious,  creamy 
pudding.  “I’ve  never  tasted  anything  like  it.” 

.Afterwards  Sally  insisted  that  Mary  Barr  siiOuld  cink 
into  the  dcc]3  chair  and  toast  her  toes  by  the,  fire.  .Salh 
donned  a huge  apron.  .She  cleared  away  and  washed  up  as 
though  she  loved  every  minute  of  it,  and  only  when  c\en- 
thing  was  in  its  place  did  she  at  last  sit  down  at  the  otlicr 
side  of  the  fire  and  look  -with  loving  and  admiring  satis- 
faction about  her. 

“I  like  to  dream  that  I never  need  go  back  to  the  office,” 
murmured  Sally. 

“I  don’t  wonder.” 

“I  like  to  dream  that  no  girl  need  go  to  any  oflidc  if  site 
doesn’t  like  it.” 

“I  don’t  wonder.” 

“I  like  to  dream  of ” 

A loud  knocking  startled  them,  and  both  girls  sat  up. 
Sallv  looked  at  Mary  Barr  alarmed. 

“AVhat  can  that  be?  No  one  ever  comes  to  see  me.” 
Sally  laughed  nervously  as  she  approached  the  door. 
“Don’t  be  afraid.  I’m  a tower  of  strength,”  said  Mary. 
Sally  opened  the  door  a little  way,  .A  tall  figure  loomed 
up  in  the  darkness.  The  stranger  spoke  couiicously  but 
hurriedly. 

“I  am  looking  for  my  sister.  I missed  seeing  her  at  the 
office,  and  the  fellow  there  gave  me  a number  of  addresses, 
f have  been  to  four  already  and  have  not  unearthed  her  yet. 
Do  you  know  of ” 

“This  cannot  be  right,”  said  S.ally  firmly.  “I  live  here 
alone,  and  I never  had  a brother.” 

Sally  did  not  know  that  the  light  from  the  half-open  d<-)or 
behind  her  showed  an  alluring  silhouette  to  the  stranger. 
'I'he  man  lingered  as  he  gazed,  raised  his  hat,  and  thanked 
her.  Sally  smiled,  nodded  good  night,  and  had  almost  shut 
the  door  when  she  found  Mary  Barr  beside  her,  no  longer 
serene,  but  palpitating,  excited. 

“Bob!”  she.  called.  “Surely  th.Tt’s  not  Bob?" 

She  grasped  the  stranger’s  arm  and  drew  him  in  towards 
the  light.  He  laughed  gaily. 

“Alary,  old  girl,  I’d  nearly  given  up  all  hope,  of  finding 
you.” 

By  his  look  as  he  entered  the  cosy  room  it  seemed  that  he 
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too  thought  he  was  having  a glimpse  of  heaven,  more 
especially  when  he  could  see  Sally  plainly. 

“This  is  mv  baby  brother,”  cried  Mary  Barr  proudly. 
Sally  shook  hands  demurely. 

“Some  home  this,  Mary!  I’m  scarcely  fit  to  intrude,” 
be  said,  turning  to  Sally.  “There  is  a deluge  outside.” 
“I’ll  take  vour  coat.  Bob  dear,”  said  Mary,  reaching  up 
to  help  him  to  take  off  his  heavy  mackintosh.  “We  may 
as  well  stay  here  a little,  if  Miss  Craig  does  not  mind.” 
Sallv  smiled  and  offered  the  big  chair. 

“Then  these  are  not  your  digs,  Mary?”  asked  the  tall 
\oung  man. 

“Miss  Craig  invited  me  very  kindly  for  the  evening.  She 
said  it  was  heavenly  to  go  home  at  nights,  and  I came  to 
what  heaven  looked  like.  It  was  great  luck  you  blow- 
ing in  too.  I should  hate  to  think  of  you  waiting  alone  at 
Mrs.  ^IacGrand’s  while  I was  enjoying  this.” 

“This  is  a real  home,  right  enough,”  said  Bob,  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction.  “This  is  the  sort  of  place  one  dreams 
of,  and  it’s  a comfort  to  know  there  are  such  places  still. 
I e.xpected  from  your  letters  to  find  you  in  some  gloomy 
lodgings,  Mary,  old  thing.” 

Sally  sat  smiling  while  the  two  chattered.  She  was 
greatly  amused  by  the  way  Mary  Barr  frankly  adored  her 
huge  brother,  and  still  more  as  she  contrasted  this  “Mary, 
old  thing,”  wdth  the  business-like  Miss  Barr  of  the  office. 
.Mary  and  Bob  talked  over  old  friends  and  old  times;  he 
discussed  his  new  appointment  and  his  plans,  and  while 
Sallv  dimpled  and  smiled  under  Mr.  Bob  Barr’s  grave  eyes 
- -for  if  he  talked  to  Mary  he  looked  at  Sally — she  was 
mentally  conning  the  contents  of  the  larder.  It  went  like 
this — one  egg,  a cup  of  milk,  sardines,  a few  coffee  beans, 
a very  little  margarine,  but  fortunately,  with  a man  to 
feed,  a whole  loaf. 

Bob  Barr  insisted  on  helping  wdien  Sally  disappeared  into 
the  kitchenette.  He  trotted  round  after  Sally,  embarrass- 
ing her  not  a little,  for  he  took  up  all  the  cubic  inches, 
but  he  seemed  to  like  it.  Then  he  made  toast  in  front  of 
the  fire  by  Sally’s  command.  She  smashed  up  the  sardines 
with  a fork  and  put  them  on  the  stove  in  a wee  pan  with 
the  beaten  egg,  the  oil  in  the  tin,  and  a microscopic  piece 
of  margarine,  and  various  seasonings,  and  with  the  mixture 
she  spread  the  toast.  The  coffee  she  made  tvas  perfection. 
They  had  a delightful  little  meal. 

Afterwards  Bob  helped  to  dear  away,  while  Mary 
dreamed  by  the  fire,  smiling  as  she  listened  to  the  chatter 
between  Sally  and  Bob. 

“I  must  get  back  to  my  hotel,”  he  said  reluctantly.  > 

“I  hope  you  have  not  far  to  go,”  said  Sally.  “It  is 
pelting  down  worse  than  ever.  Listen.” 

The  rain  beat  against  the  windows  and  the  wind  moaned. 
“You  can  take  me  part  of  the  w'ay,  at  any  rate,”  said 
Mary  brifkly. 

“You  sha’n’t  go  into  the  rain  again  to-night,”  said  Sally 
to  Mary.  “Stay  and  share  my  bed.” 

Mary  protested,  but  Sally  insisted,  and  Bob  tramped  off 
alone.  Sally’s  bedroom  opened  out  of  her  dining-room- 
parlour.  It  was  a miniature,  affair,  but  very  charming. 
Sally  put  things  read}'  for  the  night  like  the  deftest  of 
parlour-maids. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  Mary  tried  to  help, 
w hile  Sallv  worked  and  prepared  her  dinner.  Sallv  was 
an  early  riser,  and  just  loved  this  domestic  hour  before  she 
had  to  tear  herself  away  to  go  to  the  office.  Sally  wore  an 
apron  and  a bewitching  mob-cap,  and  said,  as  she  put  a 
casserole  into  her  haybox — • 

“It  cooks  slowly,  which  is  best,  and  I find  it  hot  and 
ready  when  I come  home.” 

For  the  first  time  Mary  longed  for  a heaven  on  her  owm 
account.  She  broached  the  subject  of  ways  and  means  as 
they  locked  the  door  of  the  flat  behind  them.  She  was 
simply  flabbergasted  to  find  that  Sally’s  comfort  and  tasty 
meals  cost  her  less  than  her  own  pretentious  discomfort. 

A few  days  later,  as  Mary  put  on  her  coat  at  night  with  her 
customarv  reluctance — she  was  always  the  last  to  go — she 
found  Sally  waiting  as  though  to  w''alk  home  with  her. 

“I  was  wondering,”  began  Sallv. 

“What?” 

Mary  smiled  back.  Sall^g  having  left  the  office,  was  a 
clever  girl  again. 

“I  was  wondering  if  you  would  care  to — to  come  home 
with  me  always — to  share  my  flat?” 

"Would  I come?”  §aid  Mary  fervently.  “Sally,  you  are 
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“I’m  so  glad.  I w’as  afraid  you  would  not  like  it;  there’s 
not  much  room,  you  know.” 

“It’s  just  delightful.  A.  glimpse  of  heaven  was  what  Bob 
called  it  when  1 saw  him  last  night.  By  the  way,  we  had 
arranged  to  call  for  you  to-night.  Bob  would  like  us  all 
to  go  to  a theatre,  if  you  will.” 

Sally  had  been  tremendously  happy,  but  perhaps  just 
tiny  bit  lonely.  A real  home-maker  likes  some  one  to  work 
for  and  to  make  happy  too,  and  Mary-Ln-the-office  w'as 
very  different  being  from  Mary-in^the-home.  Their  mutua 
arrangement  worked  x'ery  well.  Mary  tried  to  help,  but 
she  shone  best  as  a looker-on. 

Bob  was  at  hand  on  most  evenings  to  take  them  out,  bu 
what  Bob  enjoyed  most  were  the  evenings  on  which  tire; 
sat  round  the  fire  and  chatted  and  listened  to  Sally’s  songs 
One  afternoon,  while  Sally,  being  home  first,  made  read; 
as  usual,  a sudden  rat-tat-tat  startled  her,  for  she  \va 
alw'ays  dreaming  of  the  night  when  such  a knock  hai 
heralded  Bob.  It  was  a telegraph-boy. 

Sally  tore  open  the  nvelope  with  blundering  haste, 
was  short  enough.  Bob  Barr  had  been  dangerously  hur 
in  an  accident,  and  had  been  taken  to  hospital. 

Sally  cried  and  cried.  There  w’as  no  one  there,  so  sh 
could  indulge  unrestrainedly.  She  wouldn’t  let  any  on 
least  of  all  Mary,  see  her  tears  for  the  world;  but  as  shj 
was  trying  to  srvallow  a strange  little  lump  in  her  throa 
Mary  walked  in,  saying  happily — 

“Hallo!  Dinner  smells  good.” 

Sally  tucked  the  telegram  under  the  cushion  of  the  nearej 
chair  and  tried  her  best  to  smile. 

“Mary  shall  eat  her  dinner  before  she  know's,”  sa| 
Sally,  and  so  keen  was  she  that  Mary’s  appetite  should  ni 
be  interfered  with  that  she  forgot  to  eat  anything  herself. ! 

Sally  was  quivering  with  syanpathy  for  poor  Mary,  bi; 
when  at  last  she  brought  out  the  telegram,  her  tears  can 
too,  and  it  was  Mary  who  kissed  and  comforted  her. 

Saturday  afternoon  came  round,  and  they  had  a chan(| 
to  see  the  poor  boy.  i 

Bob  was  lying  still  as  a log  beneath  the  white  quilt  in  tl; 
hospital  ward.  His  head  was  swathed  in  bandages;  tw 
humps  below  the  bed-clothes  showed  other  injuries,  pi 
looked  like  one  dead,  only  that  his  lips,  parched  and  dr; 
moved  constantly. 

“A — glimpse — of — heaven!”  The  words  seemed  urge 

from  him  by  some  great  need.  He  spoke  pleadinglf; 
despairingly,  as  a dying  man  might  beg  for  that  w’hi 
was  denied  him.  “A — glimpse — of — heaven!” 

Sally’s  heart  contracted  as  she  looked.  Poor,  dear  Bol| 
If  only  she  could  save  him  some  suffering — if  she  could  be  " 
his  pain — if  she  could  help  him ! 

They  curtailed  their  spending  to  buy  him  fruit  ai!| 
flowers,  and  a week  later  he  had  left  off  demanding  heavf. 
and  had  begun  again  to  look  keenly  on  life.  Sally’s  visiS| 
were  his  special  joy.  He  used  to  lie  still  gating  gravely 
her  as  she  sat,  just  as  mute  beside  him,  returning  his  ga|f 
just  as  gravely.  ii 

After  many  weeks  Bob  was  sent  away  to  the  seasiq 
Sally’s  high  spirits  over  his  recovery  did  not  flag,  thousi. 
the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  girls  to  visit  him. 

There  came  a day  when  Sally,  depressed  for  once,  hurriji^ 
home  earlier  than  usual,  to  see  if  a letter  should  be  waitijil 
for  Mary,  for  the  usual  missive  from  Bob  had  not  turnl4 
up  that  morning.  Listlessly  she  set  about  her  preparatiot:.* 
Rat-tat-tat ! The  postman ! Sally  ran  to  the  door,  1; 
eyes  alight  with  hope.  Bob  stood  there. 

"“Oh!”  cried  Sally,  bewildered  and  suddenly  shy.  1 
was  expecting  the  postman,  you  know.”  She  shook 
the  cushions  in  the  big  chair.  “Mary  will  be  glad.” 

Bob  limped  slowlif  into  the  kitchenette.  ■ 

“Mary  will  be  surprised,”  she  smiled.  “How  splendid 
you  walk.  Bob  ! ” 

Sally  fidgeted  wfith  the  flowers  on  the  table.  She  turrll 
to  get  the  plates,  but  Bob  barred  the  way. 

“How’s  my  own  Sally?”  he  demanded  in  a low  voi , 
whose  tenderness  told  far  more  than  his  words. 

Sally  looked  up  at  him  with  gleaming;  eyes.  Trust  and  hei 
and  love  shone  in  them.  She  stood  her  ground,  and  Bol; 
arms  wrapped  her  close.  He  kissed  her,  and  murmuii 
sweet  words,  and  Sally  had  her  glimpse  of  heaven. 

“My  Sally,  my  love,  my  pearl,  my,  star!”  w'hispered  B(, 
w'ith  his  lips  to  her  shining  hair.  “You  little  know  all  }■* 
have  been  tq^ne  these  months  in  the  hospital.”  ; 

“You  litty^’lanow  all  I will  be  to  you!”  cried  Sally. 

G.  D. 
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‘NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

CICELY  DELACOMBE. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Jauks  Bug»,  a widowei-,  who  keeps  a large  ironmonger’s  shop  in  tlie  !li''1i 
Street,  and  has  rather  scandalised  Uulininster  by  buying  “Nq.  is  The  Green'’” 
Leigh  Bligii,  his  only  son.  ’ 

Canon  Delacombe,  who  lives  next  door  to  “No.  18,”  and  is  also  a widower 
He  inherited  a comtortable  income  from  his  wife,  but  it  goes  to  his  daughter  it 
be  re-marries. 

Cicely  Pelaco.mbe,  his  Only  daughter,  a quiet,  dreamy  giil,  very  much  neg- 
lected by  her  father.  ’ 

Violet  Siuecross,  a farmer's  daughter,  a strikingly  beautiful  giri. 

Peter  and  Martha  Marti .■jd.ale,  both  unmarried,  Cicely’s  cousins.. 

Leigh  first  makes  acquaintance  with  Cicely  bv  climbing  over  the  high  wall  that 
divides  their  gardens.  Cicely  is  only  eight,  but  she  never  forgets  her  ddvenlurous 
friend,  who,  as  the  “ironmonger’s  son,”  is  a forbidden  associate  for  her,  but 
heigh  quickly  forgets  her, 

When  he  is  twenty-two,  and  home  on  vacation  from  Cambridge,  Leigh  meets 
Violet,  and  immediately  falls  in  love  with  her  brilliant  beauty.  He  begs  her 
:o  wait  for  him  till  he  is  in  a position  to  marry  her,  but  Violet  only  laughs  at  him 
15  a mere  boy.  When  Cicely  is  eighteen.  Canon  Delacombe  becomes  infatuated 
A’ith  Violet  and  marries  her.  Cicely  is  told  that  by  her  mother's  will  she  is 
low  to  make  her  home  with  the  Martindales,  who  are  her  trustees. 

She  goes  to  their  home  on  the  Yorkshire  moors,  and  is  cordially  welcomed  in 
;heir  cheeiy  house.  Here  she  again  meets  Leigh,  vvho  is  sent  down  as  an 
ingineer  to  try  to  save  a bridge  on  the  estate  threatened  by  floods. 

Leigh  stays  with  the  Martindales,  and  he  and  Cicely  fall  deeply  in  love  with 
me  another.  Peter  tells  him  he  must  be  the  grandson  of  old  Za'cchaiy  Leigh, 
he  owner  of  the  Abbey  near,  w'ho  disinherited  his  only  daughter  when  she  married 
lames  Bligh.  — 

Chapter  XIV. 

. Leigh  did  not  wait  until  his  work  Was  done  to  make  a 
filgrimage  to  his  mother’s  grave.  Cicely  had  gone  on  a 
hree  days'  visit  to  some  friends  of  Martha’s  who  had  been 
riends  of  her  mother’s  also,  and  the  work  had  come  to  a 
empoVary  standstill  owing  to  lack  of  materials,  so  Leigh 
ook  half  a day  olf  and  went  to  the  Abbey. 

More  than  a month  had  passed  since  he  had  become 
iomiciled  in  Martindale  Moors,  and  each  day  he  became 
t little  surer  of  his  feeling  for  Cicely.  He  loved  her.  He 
old  himself  that  he  had  never  loved  any  one  else,  would 
lever  love  another  woman  again.  Cicely’s  looks,  her 
mice,  her  gentle  yet  dignified  manner,  her  old-fashioned- 
less  and  exclusiveness,  together  with  the  real  goodness  of 
ler  heart,  made  a strong  appeal  to  him. 

He  had  not  mentioned  Zacchary  Leigh’s  name  to  her — 
le  was  not  sure  whether  her  cousins  had  told  her  the  story. 
'It  should  not  make  any  difference,”  he  said  to  himself, 
‘who  and  what  my  grandfather  was — if  she  loves  me  she 
lill  love  me  for  myself!” 

He  set  off  one  day  about  the  end  of  April,  when'  the  air 
;as  balmy  and  the  sun  shining. 

He  reached  his  destination  soon, after  four  in  the  after- 
.oon  and  found  his  way  to  the  little  churchyard.  The 
hurch  was  a very  old  one,  rather  out  of  repair,  and  the 
mves  clustered  round  it. 

fie  walked  up  and  down  and  at  la.st  paused  before  a 
rave  which  seemed  a little  different  from  the  rest.  It  was 
ear  the  main  path,  but  the  design  of  tlie  stone  was  not 
onventional.  On  it  was  merely  recorded  that  “Mary,  wife 
f James  Bligh,”  aged  thirty-one,  was  lying  there.  A white 
jse-bush  that  gave  promise  of  manv  blossoms  stood  at  the 
ead  of  the  grave.  He  did  not  feel  any  great  emotion  as 
0 stood  there.  His  mother  had  been  dead  so  long  and 
ad  meant  so  little  to  him. 

At  the  foot  of  the  grave  there  was  planted  a sweetbriar. 
'o  Leigh,  who  did  not  know  how  fond  the  dead  woman 
ad  been  of  the  plant,  the  choice  of  this  plant  was  rather 
icomprehensible.  He-stooped  down  carefully,  and  broke 
piece  off.  He  had  scarcely  got  the  piece  in  his  hand 
hen  he  heard  a voice  behind  him. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  young  man  ? You’ve  no  right 
) pick  the  flowers  from  the  graves  !” 

Leigh  turned  and  confronted  an  old  lion  of  a man.  He 
as  big  and  hearty  and  his  tawny  beard  had  rather  the 
lok  of  a mane.  There  was  a look  of  great  power  and 
sreeness  about  him,  but  in  his  eyes  there  lurked  an  un- 
ithomable  misery.  Leigh  knew  him  for  who  he  was 
id  that  gave  him  a feeling  of  superiority;  he  knew  that 
U3  old  man  would  not  know  him. 

“I  happen  to  have  a right  to  this  grave,”  he  said  coolly. 
“What  right?”  asked  the  old  man  fiercely. 

“My  name  is  Bligh,”  replied  Leigh. 

The  old  man  stared,  then  grew  pale,  but  stood  looking 
; Leigh  with  unabated  fierceness. 

“It  is  a hated  name,”  he  said. 

“You  may  hate  it,”  said  Leigh,  “but  it  is  borne  by  the 
1st  man  I know.” 

“I  have  hated  it  for  twenty  years — and  her  loo,”  cried 
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‘Then  ymi  b.qve  hated  niv  mother,”  Leigh  ,,iid. 
l’rob;il)ly  the  old  man  was  pi.  ii.n.-.l  lor  ihi-  -i.it.  imnt, 
loi  lu-  made  no  an  .wi-r  for  a moment.  Th ’n  lu;  -lid  - 
)\*.*’^*  have  \oii  conic  up  licio  loi^-io  spy  out  how  the 

land  he-,  r ’ 

“ I lai  I lo  imdei  taml  \ ou  I ’’ 

1 II  nuiky  mysell  jil.iin.  N ou  have  licaul  1 .-.uppoac  all 
>0111  life  of  the  rich  old  grand! alher  who  di.-'iulieriicd  your 
mother 

On  the  contrary,”  said  Leigh,  ‘‘I  never  heard  your 
name  until  a few  weeks  ago  when  I’«Ter  Martindale  meu- 
Uoned  it  to  me.” 

“ I li<n  w h;il  brings  >oii  up  lii-ier" 

It  was  Peter  Martindale  who  told  me  of  the  proiiabilitv' 
ot  this  being  ni\'  mother's  grave,  1 cariic  over  to  3cc  it. 
I live  in  London  gcn»  rally.'' 

I hen  w hat  hrings  voii  up  here?”  the  old  iium  ask<’l 
again. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  misery  of  the  old  man’-  e\«  . 
Leigh  would  not  have  answered  him,  but  there  wa-  "im  - 
thing  touching  aliout  his  fierceness  and  his  -orrow. 

“I  am  an  engineer.  I’ve  come  to  rebuild  the  bridge  tli;ii 
was  swept  away  in  the  flood  near  Martindale  Moi.r  hu 
said. 

The  old  man  stared  at  him. 

“And  you  just  came  over  to  see  this?”  ne  asked. 

“^es,  and  1 was  breaking  ofl  a piece  of  swectbiiar  hr 
my  father  when  you  came  up.  I’ve  no  doubt  but  that  h” 
planted  the  bu.sh.” 

Zacchary  broke  out  into  fierce  inveciivo  against  Bligli. 
“1  can’t  listen  to  that,”  said  Leigh. 

“He  ruined  niv  life.  He  stole  my  girl  from  im-  - a low 
fellow,  a journalist' sprung  from  the  gutter!” 

“No,”  said  Leigh  coolly,  “you  made  a mistake  there. 
He  was  the  son  of  a Scots  dominie,  and  he  did  not  remain 
a dominie  long.  He  became  an  ironmonger  in  a nio-l 
respectable  town.” 

“Don’t  you  think  I know  all  about  him?” 

“Do  you?”  asked  Leigh.  “Why?  He  went  out  of  your 
life  entirely.  1 fancy  you  never  gave  him  an  opportuniiv' 
of  showing  you  the  sort  of  man  he  is.” 

“I  should  have  had  him  stoned  out  of  the  place  if  he 
had  come  near  me,”  cried  Zacchary. 

“Moreover,”  said  Leigh,  “the  one  thing  that  Peter 
Martindale  told  me  about  you  did  not  redound  to  >our 
credit.  He  told  me  that  you  had  a luncheon-party  the.  da\' 
m\’  mother  was  buried — and  she  was  your  only  child  !” 
“She  had  been  dead  years  to  me  before  yiAir  father  put 
her  underground,”  cried  Zacchary,  and  there  was  a hint 
of  excusing  himself  in  his  voice. 

»“So  you  say,  but  if  you  had  had  no  feeling  at  all  for 
her  you  would  luTve  ceased  to  be  angry.” 

“What  do  you  know  about  a thing  like  that?  What 
could  you  know  alruut  the  feelings  of  a man  who  has  lost 
the  one  thing  he.  has  built  upon?  1 eursi'd  her  and  the 
man  she  left  me  for  and  the  son  whom  she  bore  to  him.” 
“Thank  you,”  said  Leigh.  “There  surely  is  something 
said  in  the  Psalms  about  the  man  who  curses.” 

It  was  the  most  telling  thing  Leigh  could  have  said. 
Zacchary  knew  his  Psalms  well.  He  was  quite  able  to 
make  u.se  of  the  imprecatory  ones,  luit  he  was  never  con- 
fident that  his  curses  would  not  come  homo  to  roost. 

“There  would  not  be  much  knowldege  of  the  Psalms  in 
Vou,  young  man,”  he  said. 

“And  there  does  not  seem  much  prartical  Christianity 
about  you,”  reiilied  Leigh. 

He  thought  that  old  Zacrhary  did  not  look  displeased  at 
his  standing  up  to  him ; a queer  twisted  smile  played  round 
his  mouth. 

“I  reckon  we  arc  none  of  us  what  we  ought  to  be,”  he 
said. 

“No — that  is  true,”  said  Leigh. 

He  shut  his  pocket-book  with  the  twig  of  sweetbriar  in 
it,  and  was  preparing  to  go.  His  train  was  not  due  for  half 
an  hour  yet. 

“I’ll  wish  you  good  day,”  he  said. 

The  old  man  hesitated. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  he  asked. 

“Back  to  .Martindale  .Moors.” 

“Had  a look  round  here?” 

“No,”  said' Leigh.  “1  only  came  for  this.” 

“.Seen  pictures  of  the  Abbey?” 

“No,”  said  Leigh.  “The  ,\bbey  is  nothing  to  me.” 

.The  old  man  looked  at  him  with  suspicioiv 
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“Do  \'oii  mean  me  to  iDelieve,”  he  asked,  "that  >’ou  have 
never  given  a thought  to  the  place  that  might  come  to  you 
as  your  mother’s  son?” 

“I  tell  you,”  said  Leigh  imperturbably,  “that  until  a few 
years  ago,  I never  knew  anything  about  my  people — that 
it  was  only  when  I came- up  North  a few  weeks  ago  that 
Peter  Martindale  asked  me  if  I were  your  grandson.  I 
had  .never  heard  of  you  ^efore.” 

“Yet  your  father  knew  very  well  what  he  was  doing  when 
he  persuaded  vour  mother  to  elope  with  him.  He  knew 
she  was  heiress  to  the  Abbey.” 

“He  knew  she  was  the  woman  he  loved.  I tell  you  this,” 
he  said  fiercely — “my  father  would  not  touch  a penn>-  of 
vour  money  if  you  offered  it  to  him.  Mw  father  has  no  use 
for  money  e.xcept  what  he  has  earned.  I am  like  that 
mvself.  We  want  no  one  else’s  money.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  the,  genuineness  of  his  speech. 
Old  Zacchary  pondered  a moment ; then  he.  said— 

“Would  you  like  to  see  the  Abbey?” 

“No,”  said  Leigh,  “I  have  a train  to  catch.” 

Zacchary  looked  disappointed.  It  flashed  through 
Leigh’s  mind  that  he  wanted  him  to  see  it. 

“You  had  better  go  by  the  next  train,”  he  suggested. 
Leigh  shook  his  head. 

“It  is  not  my  way,”  he  said.  “Goodbye,  sir — and  try 
to  think  better  of  us  all.  We  don’t  want  your  money.” 
He  .was  going  when  Zacchary  stopped  him. 

“We  may  just  as  "well  shake  hands,”  he  said. 
“Certainly,”  responded  Leigh,  and '"the  two  men  shook 
nahds  solemnly  over  the  grave. 

“If  you  come  this  way  again,  I should  be  pleased  to  see 
you,”  said  Zacchary. 

It  was,  although  Leigh  did  not  know  it,  a great  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  old  man. 

Leigh  went  back  to  Martindale  Moors,  but  he  did  not 
tell  any  one  there  where  he  had  been.  Old  Zacchary  was 
well-disposed  towards  him — he  had  seen  that — but  he 
wanted  nothing  of  old  Zacchary. 

He  said  nothing  to  Peter  Martindale  because  he  did  not 
want  Cicely  to  know.  Cicely  should  take  him  on  his  own 
merits,  if  she  took  him  at  all.  She  should  marry  him 
because  she  loved  him  so  much  that  she  could,  like  his 
mother  had  done,  climb  over  the  wall  which  she  fancied 
divided  them.  Bless  her ! She  was  full  of  old-fashioned 
prejudices ! 

lie  came  back  to  the  house  just  as  Cicely  drove  up  in  her 
car.  He  waited  to  open  the  door  for  her.  She  w'as  glad  to 
see  him.  She’  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  and  held  it. 
“Are  you  glad  to  come  back?”  he  asked  in  a low  voice. 
“Very  glad — it  has  seemed  such  a long  three  days  ! But 
vou — you  have  been  busy,  I suppose,  and  it  has  gonp 
quickly.” 

“It  iias  been  the  longest  three  days  in  my  life,”  he  said. 
“Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  how  I have  missed  you  ?” 
“Yes,  I think  I do,”  said  Cicely,  looking  up  at  him. 

“I  can’t,”  he  told  her,  “because,  you  see,  if  you  believed 
me,  you  would  never  go  away  again.” 

“I  don’t  think  I can,”  she  said.  “I’m  made  that  way — 
1 hate  leaving  people!” 

“People?”  he  asked. 

“Yes — every  one.” 

“No  one  in  particular?”- 
She  laughed. 

“Do  you  w’ant  me  to  say  that  I hated  leaving  you?”  she 
asked.  “Well,  Mr.  Bligh,  you  counted  among  those  I left.” 
“That  does  not  content  me,”  he  said. 

They  were  standing  in  the  hall  whilst  they  were  talking. 
It  wanted  about  an  hour  to  dinner-time,  and  there  was  no 
one  about.  Cicely  was  very  nearly  as  tall  as  Leigh,  and, 
as  the  two  stood  there,  her  eyes  suddenly  met  his.  And 
then  suddenly,  without  any  more  preparation',  he  drew  her 
to  him  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips.  He  had  known  that 
when  the  time  came,  he  must  take  her  by  assault. 

“I  love  you,  Cicely,”  he  said. 

Her  lips  clung  to  his  with  a fervour  that  intoxicated  him. 
Was  it  possible  that  there  was  fire  under  that  calm  exterior 
■ — that  it  was  strength,  not  weakness,  that  kept  her  so 
placid,  so  unmoved  ? That  kiss  was  a revelation  to  him. 
“And  I love  you,  Leigh,”  she  said. 

“My  queen,”  he  said.  “I’ve  loved  you  always,  I think.” 
“And  I you,  since  those  far-off  days  when  we  played 
together  in  the  garden.  You  were  my  prince  then,  and  ever 
since,  when  I have  caught  gUrov>s,es  of  you,  you  have  been 
my  prince,” 


“.<\nd  you  my  princess,”  he  ^id.  He  did  not  mean  to 
deceive  her.  He  thought  then  that  always,  somewhere  in 
his  consciousness,  there  had  been  the  knowledge  that  she 
would  come  into  his  life.  I 

“You  will  marry  me,  my  darling?”  he  asked.  I 

“Yes,”  she  said  shyly.  She  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  I 
of  her  own  daring.  I 

“You  love  me  well  enough  for  that?”  I 

“I  love  you  well  enough  for  everything,  I think,”  she  | 
answered,  “but  you  must  love  me — love  me  alone  above  I 
everything  else,  every  one  else  ! Leigh,  I’ve  never  been  | 
really  loved  1 No  one  has  ever  really  wanted  me-  And  i f 
want  you  to  love  me  as  no  woman  has  ever  been  loved.”  | 
This  from  Cicely,  the  quiet,  tlie  self-contained  Cicely ! | 
Leigh  did  not  know  that  she  had  dreamed  all  her  life  andf 
that  of  a sudden,  the  dreams  had  come  true.  | 

“I  could  not  love  you  otherwise,”  he  said,  | 

“And  you  have  never  loved  any  one  else  ?”  i 

“Never!”  he  said  with  fervour.  Violet  was  quite  for- i 
gotten.  She  had  long  ago  passed  out  of  his  life.  Thr  |i 
laugh  which  had  burst  from  him  when  he  heard  she  hac  ; ! 
married  Canon  Delacombe  was  the  requiem  of  his  love  foi  1 , 
her.  There  really  had  never  been  anything  but  a sill\ 
boy’s  fancy  which  should  not  be  dignified  by  the  name  oi 
love. 

It  was  Cicely  who  first  became  aware  of  the  incongruitx  j 
of  the  hall  as  a place  for  love-making.  1 i 

“We  cannot  stay  here,”  she  said.' 

“I  did  not  know  where  we  were.  I thought  we  were  ii  I 
heaven,”  he  said.  ' ' 

She  looked  at  him  with -shining  eyes.  1 

“You  dear  ! ” she  said.  “I  never  thought  you  would  fee- 
like that.” 

“Why  not  ? Did  you  think  I should  feel  less  than  you  ?’ 

“I  did  not  know.  *I  am  very  ignorant  of  the  ways  oS 
men,”  she  said  humbly.,  L 1 

“.S@  much  the  better.  I love  it  all  in  you- — your  dear  j 1 
old-fashioned  ideas,  your  ignorance  of  the  world,  you 
trust  in  me.  I love  you,  love  you,  Cicely,  just  because  o j|  i 
what  you  are!”  , L 

“Of  course  I trust  you,”  she  said  proudly.  | 

He  vowed  tliat  her  trust  should  be  justified,  i 

“Shall  we  tell  the  others?”  he  asked. 

“You  tell  Peter  after  dinner  to-night,  and  I will  tell 
Martha  at  the  same  time,”  she  said.  “Oh,  Leigh,  I thin  j ■ 
I am  too  happy  to  live!”  I 

He  kissed  her  again  then.  It  astonished  him  to  find  tha 
, she  seemed  to  like  his  kisses. 

“Wear  your  prettiest  gowui  and. sing,  ‘He  shall  feed  Hill 
flock’  to  me,”  he  said  as  he  let  her  go,  “and  then  I shah  , 
not  be  able  to  contain  myself  with  pride  when  I look  a - 
you  and  listen  to  you.  I shall  say,  ‘She  belongs  to  m< 
to  myself,  and  then  I shall  pinch  myself  to  see  if  I ai 
really  awake.”  ’ 

“You  dear!”  she  said  again,  and  he  thought  that  hi-  ' 
had  never  in  his  life  heard  anything  like  the  caressing  wa  l| 
in  which  she  said  the  word  “dear.”  !( 

Chapter  XV.  i 

“You  know’  of  course  you  wall  have  to  go  to  Canon  Deliili 
combe  and  ask  him  for  Cicely’s  hand,”  said  Peter  Martiii|l 
dale.  “He  lives  in  Dulminster,  you  know.”  1 

Leigh  had  not  thought  of  this,  and  it  presented  itself  '£  [ 
a disagreeable  thing  to  do.  He  thought  of  Violet.  H' 
would  have  to  ask  Violet’s  husband  for  his  daughter  j 
hand  ! |; 

“1  thought  you  were  her  guardian,  sir,”  he  said.  j 

“I  am,  and  I am  not.  I’ve  nothing  to  do  with  Cicely  ! 
affairs,  really.  Her  mother  made  provision  in  her  will 
in  case  of  Canon  Delacombe’s  remarriage,  that  she  shoubl. 
come  to  us  until  she  was  of  age.  A very  good  thing  si 
did  ! A most  unsuitable  marriage,  although  from  whi 
Cicely  tells  me  th-ev  are  happy  enough.”  ■ 

Leigh  did  not  want  to  go  to  Canon  Delacombe.  T1 
Canon  himself  he  had  no  fear  of,  but  there  was  Violet.  | ; 

Had  Violet  ever  told  her  husband  of  those  love-passag , ■ 
between  him,  Leigh  Bligh,  and  herself?  Had  she  evi 
told  him  that  she  had  kissed  him?  Or  had  she  treated  tl* 
whole  thing  as  a joke  to  be  forgotten?  Had  she  actual  I , 
forgotten  ? Leigh  prayed  fervently  that  the  affair  had  k I 
no  record  in  her  mind.  She  must  Have  had  dozens  of  them 
affairs — she  was  that  sort  of  young  woman  ! Why  shou* 
she  remember  his  affair  particularly?  It  had  been  so  she* 
in  duration.  He  was  a fool  to  be  perturbed  about  it,  ■ 
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“You  know,”  Peter  Martizidale  was  saying,  “I  saw  this 
fcom  the  beginning.  1 saw  that  you  were  fond  of  lier.  1 
;.;iw  that  she  was  growing  fond  of  you.  A gir)  like  Ciicly 
dpes  not  get  fond  of  a man  easily;  she  will  love  you  omc 
Un-  all.  You  are  a lucky  young  man.  She  is  like  a dec)) 
calm  pool.” 

“Yes,”  said  Leigh. 

-That  did  describe  her.  Why  had  wizened,  gray  Peter 
Martindale  found  out  the  simile  and  not  himself.^" 
“Martha  says  she  is  asleep,”  went  on  Peter,  “but  you 
will  have  to  wmke  her.  She  is  very  unworldly,  very  trust- 
ing. You  know  she  has  a great  deal  of  money?’- 
“Yes,  I did  know  it,  but  it  does  not  count  with  Cicely. 

[ shall  have  enough — and  I’ve  got  a future.  I would  not 
zave  dared  to  ask  her  if  it  had  not  been  for  that.” 

“And  there  is  Zacchary  I.eigh,”  said  Peter  suddenly. 
Leigh  started. 

“There  is,”  he  said,  “but  he  does  not  count  either.” 
“How  do  you  know  ? The  Abbey  must  go  to  some  one.” 
“I  saw'  him  to-day,”  said  Leigh  quietly. 

“.Saw  whom?  Zacchary?” 

;,“Yes— my  grandfather!” 

Peter  was  instantly  interested,  almost  as  much  as  by  the 
lew.s  of  Leigh’s  engagement.  Zacchary  he  had  known  all 
lis  life,  but  never  intimately. 

“Where  did  you  see  him?” 

■-“I  went  over  to  the  churchyard  tO'  see  my  mother’s 
’rave.  I was  plucking  some  sweetbriar  when  he  came  up.’’ 
“Did  he  know  who  you  were?” 

“Yes,  I told  him — we  had  some  conversation.  After  a 
ittle  abuse  he  proposed  to  shake  hands  with  me,  which  we 
lid.  He  seemed  rather  to  like  me  because  I did  not  cringe 
0 him.” 

“He  would,”  said  Peter — he  was  thibking, 

Leigh  broke  in  upon  his  thoughts. 

“If  you  don’t  mind,”  he  said,  “I  would  a great  deal 
ather  you  did  not  tell  any  one  of  this.”- 
Peter  looked  disappointed.: 

“Not  Martha?”  he  said. 

“Tell  her  if  you  like,  but  do  not  let  it  go  any  further, 
don’t  want  it  to  leak  out  among  the  county  people.  I 
tand  on  my  own  merits.” 

“Very  well.”  He  nodded — it  was  a spirit  he  liked. 
‘And  now,  I suppose,  you  are  dying  to  go  up  to  the  ladies. 
Vill  Cicely  have  told  Martha?” 

“Yes,  we  made  the  compact  that  we  would  tell  you  both 
fter  dinner.  We  only  settled  it  about  an  hour  ago.” 
Martha  came  across  the  room  and  held  out  her  hands  to 
-eigh. 

“I’m  very  glad  indeed  to  welcome;  you  as  a cousin,”  she 
aid  heartily. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Leigh. 

He  had  always  liked  the  cheery,  practical,  little  spinster. 
Then  he  went  across  to  the  chesterfield  and  sat  down 
y Cicely.  She  seemed  shy’  as  she  sat  there — she  was  shy, 
ut  she  looked  all  the  sweeter  for  it,  for  her  happiness  kept 
ubbling  up  through  her  shyness  and  now  and  again  she 
lokcd  at  Leigh,  although  she  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  him. 
lartha  managed  the  situation  however. 

“Peter,  the  backgammon  board,”  she  said,  and  by  that 
leans  she  and  Peter  were  far  removed  from  the  lovers. 
Leigh  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  one  of  Cicely’s. 
“Do  you  know'  you  have  the  most  exquisite  hands  in  the 
•hole  world?”  he  said. 

“Have  I?”  she  whispered. 

“Don’t  you  know  it?” 

“I  think  they  are  rather;  nice,”  she  confessed. 

“Nice!”  He  took  them  in  his  and  pressed  them  to  his 
ps.  “How  I love  you,  Cicely!”  he  said. 

She  trembled  a little. 

“Leigh,”  she  said,  “if  anything  should  come  between  us 
should  die.” 

“What  should  come  between  us?’^  he  said  boldly,,  and 
hen  there  came  the  ghastly’  thought  that  the  shadow  of 
.^iolet  might  come  between  them.  “But  it  shall  not,”  he 
bought — “it  shall  not!” 

don’t  know,”  she  said.  “I’m  ignorant  and  super- 
titious,  and  I’m  afraid  of  being  too  happy.” 

There  came  to  him  the  remembrance  of  her  telling  him 
hat  if  she  were  ever  unhappy  she  would  want  to  creep  back 
0 Dulminster.  It  seemed  that  she  was  still  a coward — 
fraid  of  being  too  happy,  lest  she  should  lose  her  happiness. 
“You  must  not  think  of  that,”  he  said.  “Surely,  surely, 
•e  were  meant  to  be  happy  ! Love  was  given  us  so  that  we 
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should  he  happv, 
to  me.” 

Sbo  rosi-  at  uiur  <>b< dii  ntiv.  lie  v.  wlutli.  ‘ 

woiiKl  aUv;n>  d.>  oxacllv  as  h.-  f.ld  hi-r . lb-  ilvnigl.t  k 
would.  It  was.  |„-  im-jgiii.-d,  part  ol  h.r  rlut  a 

W'uman  .should  obov  a man.  Hut  she  did  n>>i  d.< 
unconditionallv. 

Stay  where  y’ou  are,”  she  said.  “1  could  not  sing  ih.it 
song  if  you  came  near  me.” 

He  understood. 

f will  stay,  ’ he  said,  lit-  wanted  so  much  to  draw  her 
down  to  him  and  kiss  her. 

She  went  across  to  the  piano  and  beg.m  the  jirdud.-.  I'he 
two  players  .stopped  their  backgammon  and  Leigh  leant .1 
back  in  the  cliesternold  and  closed  his  . v.s,  lb  found 
somehow  that  the  tears  were  rising  to  them,  fr>r  ihi-  s.inc 
brought  before  him  all  that  was  true  and  lovelv  in  the  girl'- 
life  all  her  faith,  her  trust,  her  love.  It  bn-ught  the  visi-n 
of  lofty  cathedral  aisles,  of  the  hills  that  gu.arded  the  little 
town,  of  the  towers  that  stood  sentinel  over  it.  lb-  s,iw' 
Dulminster  as  .she  saw  it,  anil  he  understood  wh.it  it  mean: 
to  her.  And  she  was  going  to  leave  that  sheltered  «‘xi^reni  e. 
that  enclosed  garden,  to  Vush  with  him  over  a turbulent 
w’rangling  world— because  she  loved  him.  .\gain  he  v:  \vi  d 
to  himself  that  her  trust  in  him  should  be  justified. 

The  song  came  to  an  end,  and  he  rose  as  she  canu-  b.u  k 
to  the  chesterfield.  The  two  players  resumed  their  lin- 
ing. She  sat  down  beside  him,  and  he  said  nothing  for  a 
time,  and  then — 

“Cicely,  how’  can  you  love  a fellow  like  me?”  he  asked 
her  passionately. 

She  looked  startled. 

“How’  can  I not  love  you?” 

“I  am  common  clay  beside  you.” 

She  did  not  iinder.s'tand  exactly  how  he  meant  this. 

“You  could  never  be  common,”  she  said. 

‘But  I have  not  your  high  ideals.  There  is  nothing  in  mi 
that  comes  up  to  your.s,”  he  said. 

She  slipped  her  hand  into  his. 

“Leave  that  to  me,”  she  said.  “Of  course  you  are  ten 
thousand  times  better  than  I am.” 

“No,  no!  You  must  not  think  too  well  of  me,  Cicciv ! 

I have  paltry  ideals.  I have  been  ashamed  of  so  manv 
things  that  I should  not  have  been.  .My  fath«?r  is  five 
hundred  times  the  man  that  I am.  But  that  is  all  past.  I 
can  look  the  whole  w'orld  in  the  face.  1 can  stand  upon  m\ 
own  feet.  .And  that  in  itself  is  a paltry  thing  to  be  proud 


He  laughed  as  he  spoke  and  looked  at  her.  She  under- 
stood, or  thought  she  did,  and  she  did  not  think  that  his 
ambitions  W’ere  paltry. 

“What  will  your  father  say  to  me?”  he  asked,  after  a 
silence. 

She  started. 

“I  do  not  know’,”  she  faltered.  “He  does  not  care  mucli 
about  me.” 

“Not  care  about  you?  How’  could  he  help  it?” 

“He  does  help  it.  I think  he  has  had  a grievance  against 
me  always  because  of  my  mother’s  will.  I did  not  under- 
stand it  as  a child — indeed  I did  not  know  of  it  until  In- 
married  again  and  sent  me  here.  He  w’as — cruel — about  it, 
because  I am  made  of  the  stuff  that  hates  being  transplanted. 
Still,  it  has  been  like  home  to  me,  and  I have  been  happy 
here.  ” 

“Will  he  let  me  marry  you?” 

She  pondered  a moment. 

“I  do  not  know’.  I think  so.  He  has  not — now — an 
excuse  to  refuse.” 

Leigh  understood  what  she  meant,  but  to-night  of  all 
nights  he  did  not  w'ant  to  think  of  Violet. 

“Cicely,  he  may  pretend  that  I want  your  money,  but  you 
know  I don’t!  My  darling,  I would  give  the  world,  if  you 
were  poor ! Money  has  never  meant  anything  to  my  father 
or  to  me.” 

“He  may  think  so,”  said  Cicely  slowly,  “for  of  course  he 
did  care  about  money.” 

“If  he  refuses,  what  shall  we  do?” 

“Wait  two  years  until  I am  twenty-ope,”  she  replied 
promptly.  “It  won’t  be  quite  tw'o  years.” 

“I  don’t  W’ant  to  wait.  I want  to  carry  you  away  now. 
Every  hour  of  you  I lose  is  an  hour  which  can  never  bo, 
regained.” 

He  drew  her  to  him,  and  she  did  not  withstand  him, 

“You  see,”  he  went  on  passionately,  “it  is  not  as  if  I 
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could  live  near  you.  My  life  i§  Such  that  I have  to  be  here 
and  there  and  everywhere,  and  my  career  is  in  the  making — 
1 must  not  jeopardise  that.  Cicely,  I want  to  have  some- 
thing worthy  of  you  to  lay  at  your  feet.-  I want  you  to  be 
proud  of  me.  I am  going  to  be  ‘the  bridge-builder.’  In 
centuries  to  come  people  shall  say  of  me,  'Bligh  built  that 
bridge  ! ’ ” 

She  had  not  those  ambitions,  but  she  had  it  in  her  to  rise 
to  them.  Her  dreams  had  not  been  of  that  sort,  but  she 
suddenly  saw  a new  Leigh — a man  strong  and  capable, 
resolute  on  leaving  his  mark  on  the  world,  and  she  leaped 
to  his  ambitions. 

“Yes,  you  will  do  that,”  she  said.  “I  know  you  will.” 
“And  you  will  have  to  go  with  me  into  the  world.  You 
will  have  to  leave  this  enclosed  garden  of  your  life  and 
wander  with  me.  Life  will  be  an  adv'-enture  which  we 
shall  share.” 

She  drew  a deep  breath. 

“I  shall  not  be  afraid,  Leigh — with  you.” 

“I  want  to  drag  you  out — to  make  you  realise  the  world — 
and  I want  you  at  the  same  time  to  be  always  yourself,  to 
carry  the  enclosed  garden  in  your  heart!” 

“i  shall  carry  you  in  my  heart,”  she  answered,  bending 
forward  a little.  “I  warn  you,  I shall  be  Jealous.  I shall 
want  you  all  to  mvself.  I’ll  share  you  with  your  work,  but 
only  with  that.  I’ve  never  had  any  one  love  me  really.” 
“And  I’ll  share  you  with  no  one,”  he  said.  ‘Y’ou  shall  be 
my  inspiration,  my  everything.  Cicely,  let  us  make  plans. 
What  shall  I do  about  your  father?” 

‘‘1  think  you  will  have  to  write  to  him,”  she  replied. 
“Not  go  to  see  him?” 

“No,  1 think  not — not  at  first.  You  see,  he  will  consider 
you  a different  person,  if  you  write  from  the  outside.  If  you 
go  to  see  him,  you  w’ill  be— your  father’s  son.” 

It  had  to  be  said,  but  she  faltered  over  it — she  was  so 
afraid  of  hurting  him.  But  he  laughed. 

“I  could  not  be  the  son  of  a better  man,”  he  said. 

“I  love  the  way  you  talk  of  your  father,”  she  told  him. 
“When  you  go  to  Dulminster  you  must  go  and  see  him 
and  make  his  acquaintance.  You  will  love  him  too.  Cicely. 
There  will  be  a great  deal  in  common  between  you.” 

“Will  there?”  .She  opened  her  eyes  wide. 

“My  dearest,  don’t  you  think  you  have  a fancy  picture  in 
your  head — of  an  ironmonger?  Ironmongering  is  a 
circumstance  in  my  father’s  life.  It  came  in  his  way  when 
he  wanted  money  badly  for  my  mother  when  she  was  ill, 
but  he  himself  is  a lover  of  books  and  of  all  beautiful 
things.  You  think  of  him  in  connection  with  mowing- 
machines  and  ploughshares  and  scissors  ami  nails,  and  they 
have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  his  real  life  at  all.” 

“I  am  very  ignorant,  very  prejudiced,  1 know, ’’-she  said. 
“No,  you  are  not!  You  are  a princess' and  a darling 
combined.  Of  course  you  can’t  see  distinctions!  Princesses 
can't — they  judge  from  the  outside.  It  is  natural  to  them. 
And  1 love  your  princess-ship.  But  I want  you  to  love  my 
father  as  well,  because  he  has  been  so  good  to  me  all  my 
life,  and  because  he  is  my  father  and  I am  all  he  has.” 

“Of  course  I shall  love  him,”  said  Cicely. 

They  settled  that  Leigh  should  write  to  Canon  Dclacombe, 
and  that  they  should  await  his  answer  before  making  future 
plans.  They  also  settled  that  as  they  knew  their  own  minds 
so  well,  there  was  no  need  for  waiting. 

“It  is  not  as  if  we  had  not  known  each  other  always,” 
Leigh  said  to  her. 

lie  did  not  think  of  Violet  again  until  late  that  night. 
He  could  not  sleep -from  sheer  happiness,  thinking  of  Cicely's 
perfection,  and  then  suddenly  there  came  before  him  the 
remembrance  of  Violet. 

What  would  she  do?  Would  she  oppose  the  marriage? 
She  could  not  well  do  that  without  telling  her  husband  of 
sundry  love  passages  that  had  occurred  between  her  and 
other  men.  Leigh  thought  it  was  more  than  possible  that 
Violet,  now  that  she  was  married  and  had  a jiosition  to  till, 
would  affect  a strict  decorum  and  dislike  the  thought  of  her 
youthful  flirtations.  The  Canon  certainly  would  not  look 
upon  them  lightly. 

Finally,  before  he  fell  asleep,  he  thought  that  he  might 
write  a pleasant  letter  to  \'iolet,  asking  for  her  aid  in  pro- 
moting his  marriage  and  hinting  that  they  would  both  be 
the  better  if  they  entered  into  a conspiracy  of  silence.  It 
was,  he  thought,  his  best  way  to  make  everything  secure. 
He  did  not  want  Cicely  to  hear  about  that  week’s  love 
affair  1 It  would  hurt  her. 
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One  o’clock  struck  from  the  old  church  tower,  and  sti 
Blackaller  paced  up  and  down  in  the  dark.  The  whole  lengt 
of  the  drive  he  tramped,  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile,  down  t- 
the  lodge,  shuttered  and  still,  back  again  to  the  great  hoiist 
where  only  one  light  still  burned  in  the  study,  and  then  tha 
went  out.  There  were  lights  in  the  hall,  as  Monsieur  Falair 
ascended  the  wide  stairs,  lights  in  the  long  corridor;  the 
they  too  disappeared,  and  there  was  one  blaze  of  light  in  th 
bedroom  of  Monsieur.  And  that  was  suddenly  switched  oui 
All  the  house  was  in  darkness,  not  one  twinkling  window 
and  still  the  steady  feet  paced  their  monotonous  way. 

Two  o’clock  ! The  pedestrian  shivered.  She  would  b 
well  on  her  way  now.  It  was  turning  a little  chill.  .Sh 
would  probably  sit  up.  Had  she  taken  a w'arm  coat?  Od 
to  trouble  about  that  nowq  but  Minette  was  never  ver 
■strong.  Half-past  two,  three  o’clock!  Still  the  stead 
pacing  continued,  regular,  unw’earying,  never  faster,  nevt 
slower,  and  all  the  time  the  secretary’s-  brain  w’as  workin; 
Wionderfull}^  clear  he  felt,  able  to  think  of  this  and  that,  i 
put -one  thing  and  another  in  their  right  place,  to  docket  th 
thing,  to  locate  that.  A verv  trusted  secretary  Josef 
Blackaller  had  been. — as  much  known  to  him  as  to  h 
master.  A smile  twisted  his  lips  as  he  thought  of  all  tli 
in  his  long  walk. 

Half-past  three,  and  the  lovely  dawn  broke,  pale  at 
perfect,  and  so  pure  that  it  swept  away  every  evil  though 
and  filled  the  wmtehing  man  with  a sudden  uncontrollabi 
anguish.  With  a broken  cry  he  held  out  his  hands  and  sar 
j to  his  knees  on  the  dewy  stones. 

j “Give  her  back  to  me,”  he  whispered.  “Jaspar  left  h 
to  my  care!  Give  her  back  to  me!” 

The  pale  dawn  deepened  to  mauve,  and  palest  shell  pin' 
delicate  amethyst  and  tender  gold,  and  the  little  gate  by  tl; 
side  of  the  great  iron  gates  clicked  softly,  and  then  clicki 
again,  as  it  fell  to.  Through  the  gates  came  a figure,  ha 
less,  cloakless — a figure  with  gray  eyes  from  which  all  li 
had  gone,  with  golden  hair  lustreless  and  limp,  with  cheel 
and  even  lips-  so  ghastly  white  that  the}-  might  have  belong< 
to  one  on  whom  Death  had  already  laid  cold  hands. 

Mr.  Blackaller  leaped  to  his  feet,  flinging  his  arms  wid 
opening  his  lips  in  a great  glad  cry — and  no  cry  came.  Th< 
he  sprang  forward,  and  caught  the  tottering  figure  in  b 
arms. 

“I  thought  you  would  be  waiting,”  Minette  said,  as  s' 
fainted  dead  away. 

Where  should  he  take  her?  Not  to  the  house— never  the 
again  ! But  where?  She  could  not  stay  here.  Like  a fla 
came  the  thought  of  the  summer-house,  the  small  tw 
storied  edifice  with  its  big  casy-cliairs  and  rugs  and  comfot 
able  couches.  It  had  been  a whim  of  Monsieur  Falaire 
and  now  no  one  ever  used  it.  ' 

Strong  as  a giant  in  bis-  -immense  joy  and  love,  ^i 
Blackaller  carried  his-  niecg  across  the  lawns  till  he  reach 
the  goal.  AVith  one  hand  be  held  her,  as  he  unlocked  l 
door.  He  carried  his  senseless  burden  in,  up  the  ornamen 
stairs  into  the  room  at  the  top,  where  he  laid  her  on  t 
couch.  Then  he  raced  back  to  the  house  for  brandy.  1 
laughed  hysterically  as  he  poured  it  out,  and  forced  soi 
I between  the  girl’s  lips,  watching,  as  oagerlv  as  ever  did  1 
loving  mother,  for  some  sign  of  returning  life.  .Slowly  t 
i white  lids  flickered  and  opened,  clo.scd  again  wearih',  and  i 
jintient  watcher  poured  a little  more  spirit  between  her  11 
'f'his  time  the  eyes  remained  open,  an  unspoken  question 
their  depths.  He  kissed  the  cold  cheeks. 

“Back  with  old  uncle  who-  loves  you  so!”  he  quaveia 
and.  reaching  out  for  a warm  rug,  laid  it  over  her  feet. 

•She  nodded  stiffly,  and  then  the  tears  forced  themscK 
between  the  half-shut  lids.  Blackaller  patted  the  little  han 
and  then  fell  to  chafing  them.  Faster  and  faster  came  I 
rain  of  healing  tears,  and  Minette  raised  her  arms,  heav 
and  with  difficulty,  and  clasped- them  round  his  neck.  So 
let  her  weep,  holding  her  close  to  him,  and  crooning  o; 
her  half  words,  broken  sentences,  tender  foolish  nothini 
that  breathed  love  and  nothing  but  love,  a great  selfless  lo' 
purged  of  all  dross. 

“I  want  to  tell  you,”  Minette  breathed  at  last. 

“There  is  nothing  to  tell,”  he  replied.  “It  is  all  to 
You  are  here.”  . I 
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“I  cannot  have  one  moment's  peace  till  I have  told  yon. 
Pull  up  a chair,  uncle  Joseph.” 

There  was  a touch  of  the  old  imperious  Minette  here,  and 
uncle  Joseph’s  heart  jumped  gladly. 

,”I  have  been  seeing  Aloysius  lately,”  she  began  in  .a  low 
voice,  ‘‘and  at  last  he  asked  me  to  go  away  with  him.  I 
tried,  oh,  I did  try  to  resist,  but  I could  not  1 So  1 promised. 
.\nd  I met  him  in  the  old  road.  His  car  was  waiting.  We 
drove  up  to  town,  and  we  went  to  some  place  for  dinner. 
Uncle  Joseph” — she  looked  at  him  witli  eyes  under  which 
lay  patches  of  purple — ‘‘I  enjoyed  that  dinner.  It  was  so 
horrible  of  me,  but  1 did.  The  lights,  the  music,  the 
people!” 

■‘‘Of  course  you  did,  my  pet,”  he  murmured.  ‘‘You  are 
3'oung ; it  was  all  such  a change  for  ^■ou.” 

She  caught  the  hand  that  stroked  her  hair  and  kissed  it 
passionately. 

‘ ‘‘Oh,  how  could  I ? How  could  1 ? We  sat  a long  while 
over  dinner,  and  then  we  drove  to  Charing  Cross.  .\nd  then 
I asked  about  the  marriage,  because  he  told  me  with  a 
licence  we  could  be  married  at  any  time,  and  I wanted  to  aet 
it  over  before  we  left  England.  Then  he  told  mo  the  truTh, 
uncle  Joseph,  quite’plainly.  Indeed  T think”— she  covere(l 
her  face  for  a moment — ‘‘I  think  he  thought  I was  pretend- 
ing, that  1— that  I— knew  ! And  he  frightened  me  so  much 
that  I could  not  speak.  I could  only  think  of  vou,  if  I could 
get  back  to  you  ! We  found  seats  in  the  train,  and  he  went 
away  for  papers,  and  the  clock  struck  eleven.  Then  I 
remembered,  all  in  a minute,  that  there  was  a train  to 
Desenham  at  five  minutes  past.  Do  yon  remember,  vou 
came  home  by  it  once?  So  I rushed  out  of  the  carriage, 
leaving'  my  coat  behind,  and  I ran  till  I found  myself  on 
another  platform,  and  I seized  a porter,  and  put  all  mv 
money — I had  three  pounds — into  his  hand. 

‘‘  ticket  for  Desenham,’  I said.  ‘Train  at  eleven-five! 
Bring  it  to  me  ! ’ 

‘‘He  shouted  back,  ‘No.  3 platform— eleven-seven.’  And 
1 ran,  and  ran,  and  another  porter  must  have  heard,  because 
ie  ran  too,  and  pushed  me  into  a carriage  as  the  guard  blew 
tis  whistle.  My  porter  raced  up,  and  I seized  the  ticket,  and 
I told  him  to  keep  the  change.  And  then  I think  I must 
lave  nearly  fainted,  because  when  I looked  out  of  the 
vindow  next  we  were  rushing  through  fields,  and  my  head 
was  all  dizzy.  I could  not  think;  only  I knew  I was  all 
jlone,  and  coming  to  you.  .So  I came,”  she  ended  simply. 

‘‘But,  my  little  pet,  how  did  you  get  from  Desenham?  It 
nust  be  sev'en  miles.” 

‘‘I  ran  most  of  the  way.  I had  to  run,  or  I think  I should 
lave  gone  mad.  And  I knew  you  would  be  waiting.” 

Mr.  Blackaller  moistened  his  dry  lips.  He  felt  choking 
rhen  he  laid  Minette  back  on  her  cushions  and  covered  her 
ip  warmly. 

‘‘I  will  make  you  some  tea,  my  darling,”  he  said. 
Downstairs,  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
lenched  his  hands,  his  face  working. 

‘‘.Somehow  you  shall  be  paid,”  he  whispered.  “You  shall 
uffer  for  this  night’s  work  1 ” 

He  opened  a cupboard,  took  out  teacups  and  everything 
or  making  tea,  filled  a kettle,  switched  on  the  electric  heat, 
ind  in  a few  minutes  had  made  tea. 

Very  carefully  he  arranged  it  on  a tray,  frowning  as  he 
aid  the  little  lace  cloth  straight  and  carried  the  tray  upstairs, 
dinette  shook  her  head  faintly,  but  uncle  Joseph  was 
lersistent,  and  to  please  him^  she  drank  the  tea,  and  ate  a 
liscuit.  Then  he  insisted  on  a tiny  glass  of  brandy,  and  had 
he  happiness  of  seeing  her  eyes  dose,  and  in  a few  minutes 
he  was  fast  asleep.  Breathless,  he  watched,  then  noise- 
^’ssly  tip-toed  from  the  room,  and  sped  back  to  the  house. 

In  his  own  room,  he  washed  and  shaved,  changed  into 
Horning  clothes,  and  made  his  way  downstairs,  just  as  the 
naids  were  beginning  their  morning’s  work,  .Swiftly  he 
nade  his  vvay  back  to  the  summer-house,  scarcely  able  to 
ontain  himself.  He  found  Minette  sleeping,  deeply, 
icalthily,  the  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion. 

Ch.apter  XXI id 

The  huge  gray  car  was  drawn  up  outside  the  big  front 
oor,  waiting  to  take  Monsieur'hnd  Madame  out,  the  smart 
hauffeur  with  his  hand  on  the  wheel,  the  speckless  footman 
tanding  by  the  opened  door,  the  car  itself  sparkling  and 
Jittering  in  the  sun  like  an  immense  jewel,  and  Monsieur 
ind  Madame  descending  the  steps  on  their  way  to  a great 
louse  in  the  neighbourhood  to  lunch  with  a great  personage 
-not  a ^ig  luncheon-party,  just  those  two  to  eat  a meal  en 


/mm//c  Iruly  .Monsieur  l alair:  w - beginning  ;■  ...ah-  - 
his  anibition,  if  what  .Min.-tte  had  ,aid  was  true 

With  a sigh,  .\lizon  turned  from  the  window,  as  th<-  car 
glided  away.  .She  felt  miserable  and  unhappy,  .md  the  fic,.-,- 
seemed  empty  without  .Minetle’s  gay  pr-. r,ce.  .\li/,,n  b.i  J 
slept  badly,  haunted  all  night  by  thoughts  of  tie  missoi., 
and  filled  with  a gn  at  pity  for  her  stil.keii  relative.  In  r.ini 
she  till'd  to  settle  to  work.  Her  h.inds  fell  idle  in  Iv.r  Ian- 
I nor  thoughts  \v(  n*  far  awav,  * ' 

I .Mizoii  sighed  heavily  again,  and  lh>  n there  .ante  a -m.et 
mp  at  the  <loor,  and  w ithout  waiting  for  .1  reply  .Mr.  Bla,  k- 
.iller  entereil,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  1 her,  w .. 
subdued  excitement  in  his  maniv  r;  he  sp.,ke  in  a I.  w v .i..  , 
but  quicki),  ".haiply,  and  some  of  hi'  e.xDtement  , i- 
j munic.ited  ii-elf  to  the  girl. 

I ‘‘.Miss  ^■ell•ars.  can  you  come  with  me  for  a few  minuti-. 

into  the  grounds?” 
j .\lizon  sprang  up. 

^ou  have  >ome  news.'”  -he  inquired  breathlcs'l-. , 

He  nodded,  ami  she  hurried  to  the  door. 

‘‘.lust  one  minute,  while  I get  a h.it.” 
in  a few  moments  they  were  hurrying  .acro'S  the  l.iwns 
on  their  wav  to  the  part  of  the  grounds  s«-ldom  invaded  be 
any  one.  1 here  were  no  gardeners  ahoul  in  that  sr„,i,  but 
the  secretary  looked  cautiously  around  h.  fore  he  t.s.k  the 
key  ol  Ihe  smnmcr-house  out  of  his  pocket,  and.  s.-riny  n- 
one  was  in  sight,  inserted  it  into  the  Imk^  .md  enteii  .l. 
shutting  and  locking  the  door  behind  him.  Then-  liad  b<  • a 
no  word  spoken.  .Mizon  w.is  compIeieK  ir.\ stiiied. 

.Still  without  speaking  he  led  the  wav  up  the  siait'  t i ilv 
top  room,  standing  aside  for  her  ti<  pass  in.  She  f.oloe 
curiously  round,  then  with  a glad  erv  of  jov  rushed  I.tw.ii.I, 
and,  drojiping  on  her  knees, 'gathered  the  girl  lying  on  th.' 
couch  into  her  embrace. 

‘‘Oh,  Minette!”  she  wbispered,  bugging  her  close,  tens 
and  laughter  in  her  voice,  and  again,  ‘‘Ob,  .Minette!’’ 

The  other  girl  clung  to  her,  while  uncle  Joseph  stood  l.v 
rubbing  his  hands  logclher,  and  furtively  wi|iing  his  o'< -. 
The  strain  of  (he  night  b.id  told  on  the  liitli-  mail. 

‘‘Allie” — Minette  looked  U[i  into  .Mixon’s  face  with  her  s.,,| 
eyes— ‘‘I  made  a great  mistake,  so  I came  back  to  uncle.” 
‘‘Never  mind  the  mistake,  dear,”  .Mixon  replied,  sitting 
by  her  on  the  couch,  ;ind  stroking  her  hands.  “Nothing 
matters — only  that  you  are  back.” 

Minette  turned  her  face  away,  the  weak  (cars  forcing 
thcnisclvt's  from  her  eves. 

‘‘I  don't  deserve  it!”  she  sobbed  miserably.  “Oh,  .\llie 
dear,  you  and  uncle  arc  too  good  to  me!" 

“Nonsense!”  was  the  reply.  “Vou  have  been  a go.-.-c. 
Minette,  a little  goose,  but  then” — with  another  bug  -“\oii 
always  were!  What  a white  little  thing  it  is!  I was  ju't 
sitting  up  in  mv  room,  longing  for  you,  and  feeling  mu-t 
miserable  without  you,  when  .Mr.  Blackaller  fetched  im-. 
What  time  did  you  return  last  night?’’  She  turned  casually 
to  the  secretary. 

“By  the  night  train.  Miss  I'crrars.’’  Mr.  Blackaller  spoke 
solemnly.  “.She  came  back  to  me  at  four  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, and  she  walked  from  IDesenham.” 

“Walked!  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  1 Oh,  mv 
dear!  No  w'ondcr  you  look  pale!’’ 

No  mention  of  why  she  had  left  home,  no  word  of 
rc|)roach  ! It  was  almost  too  much  for  Minette.  .Slic  rhoki d 
back  the  tears  in  an  agony  of  remorse,  and  .Miss  Eerrars 
grew  practical. 

“Have  you  had  any  breakfast?”  she  asked. 

Mr.  Blackaller  shook  his  head,  and  .Mixon  jumped  up. 

“I  will  be  back  in  a few  minutes.  There  is  lea  here,  isn’t 
there?  Ves?  Then  wait  just  a liule.” 

.She  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  sIic 
was  back  again,  a basket  on  her  arm. 

“I  told  cook  I should  like  to  have  lunch  in  the  summei- 
house.  She  is  such  a dear.  .See  here!’’ 

-She  opened  the  basket.  In  it  was  a small  loaf  of  Iiread, 
butter,  milk,  cream,  salt,  and  tw  o Blackaller 

busied  himself  preparing  the  breakfast.  Minette  refused  to 
eat  any,  if  Alizon  did  not  join  her. 

“'Very  well,  then.  Vou  shall  have  breakfast,  and  I will 
have  lunch.  It  is  half-past  twelve,  and  finding  you  has  given 
me  a terrific  appetite.” 

When  the  little  meal  was  over  the  girl  on  the  couch  looked 
a different  being.  'I  he  deadly  pallor  had  left  her  cheek.s, 
and  she  rose  from  the  couch  steadily. 

“I  am  quite  rested  nowq  uncle,”  she  said,  “and  I want  to 
get  away.” 
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“S')  vju  ,'liull,  ni\  [)ct.  ^\  c will  ask  Miss  lerrars  s advice. 
IMiss  Ferrars,  you'  will  see  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
Minette  to  stay  here.  At  any  time  some  one  might  come. 
And  she  shall  never  return  to  that  house!’' 

His  face  darkened;  his  hand  moved  rcstlessl}' ; it  was  with 
an  evident  effort  he  concentrated  his  thoughts  on  the  present 
moment. 

“We  can  trust  you  to  say  nothing?”  he  asked  suddenly. 
“It  was  chieliv  owing  to  Monsieur  Falaire  that  Minette  was 
nearly  lost  to  me.  That  is  all  I am  going  to  say  about  it— 
now,  but  you  will  understand  I do  not  wish  him  to  know  of 
her  return.  ” 

“Of  course  ! will  say  nothing,  but ” Alizon  hesitated, 

and  then  went  on,  “Madame'Falaire  has  been  so  terribly 
distressed.” 

“I  am  sorry  for  Madame,”  he  replied  sombrely;  “her 
burden  is  hea\F'  enough.  But  it  cannot  be  helped.  No  one 
must  know.  Minette  shall  never  have  anything  more  to  do 
wit’n  these  people.  It  is  a closed  book,  her  life  here.” 

“But — where  will  she  go  now^?’’  Alizon  inquired. 

She  felt  almost  awestruck  at  his  face  and  manner,  but  she 
knew  that  Minette  was  not  fit  to  rough  it  in  any  way.  What 
could  he  do  with  her?  His  face  changed;  he  smiled  at  her. 

“Miss  Ferrars,”  he  said  quietly,  “there  is  not  much  in  my 
life  that  I can  look  back  upon  with  any  degree  of  pleasure, 
but,  when  I was  in  the  Church” — he  flushed  dully,  and  the 
girl  instinctively  turned  her  head — “a  curate,  there  were  two 
elderly  ladies  in  the  parish  who  had  fallen  on  hard  days. 
They  were  gentlewomen,  in  every  .sense  of  the  word,  and 
there  were  times  when  I believe  they  were,  nearly  starving. 
A relative  left  them  a legacy,  not  enough  to  keep  them 
entirely,  but  enough  to  make  a start.  I suggested  that  with 
it  they  should  hire  a house  at  a small  seaside  place,  which  1 
felt  sure  would  grow,  and  let  rooms.  Well,  alter  a lot  of 
talking,  they  decided  to  venture,  and  the  house  was 
taken.  I was  able  to  send  them  several  families,  some  of 
whom  went  year  after  year,  and  they  were  good  enough  to 
feel  grateful,  showing  me  far  more  gratitude  than  the  little 
service  I had  rendered  them  merited.  I have  wired  to  tlicm 
to  ask  if  they  will  take  Minette.  I received  the  reply  as  I 
came  to  find  you.” 

He  drew  a telegram  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to 
Alizon. 

“We  are  eagerly  awaiting  arrival,  and  shall  be  at  the 
station  to  meet  train.  She  will  have  our  most  loving  care.” 

“It  could  not  be  more  cordial  and  kindly,  could  it?”  Alizon 
said,  as  she  handed  it  back. 

“I  can  trust  Minette  to  them  with  a perfectly  easy  mind. 
Will  vou  do  something  for  us,  Miss  Ferrars?” 

“M‘hy,  of  course!”  Alizon  replied  promptly. 

“Do  \'ou  think,  while  the  servants  are  at  dinner,  you  can 
go  to  Minette’s  room  and  pack  a bag  for  her?  She  must 
iiavc  a few  things  to  take  away  wdth  her,  and  we  have  not 
too  long.  We  ought  to  leave  here  by  one-forty-five  to  catch 
the  two-live,  and  then  we  shall  only  just  be  in  time  for  the 
e.Kpress  to  Tollingbay.  I shall  drive  her  to  Fellowsgate  in 
the  runabout.  W'e  shall  pick  the  train  up  there.” 

“I  will  go  at  once.”  Alizon  got  up.  “It  is  past  one  now, 
I will  be  back  before  the  half  hour.” 

The  big  house  was  very  still  on  that  June  day.  All  the 
servants  were  at  dinner.  Unseen,  the  girl  ran  to  Minette’s 
room  and  in  ten  piinutes  had  packed  a suit-case  and  thrown 
.'I  light  coat  and  skirt  over  her  arm.  .She  was  back  in  the 
summer-house,  breathless  and  trium|)hant,  aS  the  watch  on 
her  wrist  pointed  to  twenty  j>ast  one. 

Jn  ten  minutes  Minette  was  dressed — easy  shoes  on  her 
tired  feet,  a gray  dust-coat  over  the  coat  and  skirt,  and  on 
her  head  a little  gray  hat  with  a thick  veil.  'I'he  runabout 
was  w'aiting  in  the  drive.  Mr.  Blackaller  often  used  it, 
driving  himself.  He  pulled  up  the  dust  hood  and  made  all 
l eadv . The,  Iwo  girls-  embraced  tendeidy,  .'\lizon  tucking 
Minetlf'  in  bv  her  uncle’s  side,  and  in  another  two  minutes 
the  little  car  had  passed  out  of  the  drive  into  the  road  on  its 
way  to  the  station  four  miles  away. 

Chapter  XXIV. 

Mr.  .Marlin  .Stephenson  sat  in  his  olTice,  smoking  a 
mi'diiative  cig.ar.  ll  was  nearly  si.x  o'clock,  Jind  his  f;iiher 
had  gone  home.  Mr.  Martin  w.as  dining  out  with  .1  hiend 
at  eight  fi'clock,  and  consequently  had  more  than  an  hour  ig 
kill.  His  housekeeper  had  brought  him  some  tea,  and  now 
with  a good  cigar,  well  going,  he  drew  a letter  from  his 
pocket  and  read  it  through,  not  for  the  first  time. 


Brilliant  June  had  given  place  to  a wet  July,  and  now 
August  had  come  in,  hot  and  glorious  in  the  country,  stifling  j 
in  London.  There  w'as  a deprecating  knock  at  the  door,  ancl  1 
his  housekeeper  came  in,  a little  flustered,  very  apologetic. 

“A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,”  she  said.  “I  told  him  you  > 
could  not  see  any  one,  but  he  said  it  was  most  important,  1 
and  if  you  were  alone  he  would  be  most  grateful  if  you  could  * 
spare  him  a few  minutes.” 

“What  name,  Mrs.  Bunter?”  j 

“He — the  gentleman  preferred  not  to  give  his  name,”  she  t 
said. 

“Show  him  up,”  Mr.  Martin  replied  resignedly,  knocking  ,1 
the  ash  off  his  cigar,  and  regretfully  laying  it  across  the  tray,  i 
After  a few  moments’  waiting,  Mrs.  Bunter  returned  to  [j 
usher  in  a man,  a little  dark  man,  with  an  oddly  cleriod  ; 
a])pearancc  in  spite  of  his  lay  garments.  The  housekeeper  1 
dosed  the  door,  and  the  lawyer  glanced  at  the  stranger,  and 
then  held  out  his  hand. 

“Mr.  Blackaller,  isn’t  it?”  he  asked.  “I  think  I met  you 
at  a reception  Lady  Helborough  gave  a year  or  tw'o  ago.” 

-Mr.  Blackaller  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  seated  him- 
self in  the  chair  the  other  man  pushed  forward.  He  laid  his 
hat  down,  picked  it  up  again,  pushed  back  his  scant  hair, 
moistened  his  dry  lips,  and  was  evidently,  to  the  most  casual 
observer,  intensely  nervous. 

“Is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you,  Mr.  Blackaller?” 
.Mr.  Martin  asked  in  his  kindly  way. 

“Mr.  Stephenson” — the  secretary’s  voice  gained  confidence 
as  he  proceeded — “I  have  come  to  }^ou,  because  I know  you 
to  be  an  absolutely  honourable  man.” 

The  lawyer  bowed,  and  grew  quietly  observant,  and  Mr. 
Black.'dler  continued — 5 

“1  must  beg  you  to  be  patient,  and  let  me  tell  my  tale  in! 
my  own  w;i\ , not  refusing  to  hear  me,  because — well” — I 
with  a painful  smile — “because  you  may  be  disgusted.  Andi 
1 must  go  back  nfany  years  to  get  to  the  beginning  of  mv 
story,  to  I ho  ))art  that  really  concerns  you,  or  rather  your 
client,  Lad\'  Helborough.  You  are  of  course  aware,”  he 
went  on  ha.stil\-,  before  Mr.  Martin  could  speak,  “that  Lad)| 
Helborough  was  supposed  td  be  a widow  before  she  married 
Lord  Helborough?”  1 

“Certainly!”  was  the  stiff  reply;  and  again  the  other 
smiled  painfully. 

“You  must  not  take  offence  yet,  Mr.  Stephenson,  or  yoc! 
will  never  be  able  to  hear  all.  Wlien  Lady  Helborougb 
married  Lord  Helborough,  she  did  not  believe  herself  to  b( 
a widow.  .She  believed  herself  to  have  been  tricked  into  r 
mock  marriage  with  one  Captain  Huntley.”  I 

mock  marriage?  What  do  you  mean  by  that  termj 
Mr.  Blackaller?’' 

“Just  that,  Mr.  Stephenson, ” was  the  quiet  reply.  I 
“Do  you  mean  to  say  the  marriage- was  not  legal?”  | 
Mr.  Stephenson  leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  and  Mi  l 
Blackaller  nodded.  T 

“Captain  Huntley  did  not  mean  to  marry  her,”  he  saiF 
briefly.  “He  was  up  to  his  eyes  in  debt,  and  madly  in  Iov<! 
with  her.  When  he  married,  he  meant  to  marry  money— i 
plenty  of  money.  In  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  needei 
an  accessory,  and  he  chose  me.  U' — Mr.  Blackallel 

hesitated,  then  he  hurried  on — “I  am  an  unfrocked  priest.! 

“I  see,”  Mr.  Martin  cut  in  tersely.  “And  so  Lad! 
Helborough  was  deceived  ! ” 

“Yes.  And  she  did  not  tell  Lord  Helborough,  fearing  tha 
if  he  knew  the  truth,  he  would  not  marry  her.  Mr 
Stephenson” — the  speaker  stopped  a moment,  and  moistene 
his  parched  lips  again — “I  was  unfrocked  for  drunkennes^ 
That  was  bad  enough,  but  that  mock  marriage  was  the  firs 
criminal  proceeding  of  mine.  There  was  one  other  marriag 
— later,  and  Falaire  found  out  about  that  second  manage  an* 
used  it  to  his  own  advantage.  Just  at  that  time,  my  twi 
brothel-  Jaspar  died.  You  know  perhaps  that  twins  usuall 
have  a vei-y  great  affection  for  one  another.  It  was  so  witl 
Jaspar  and  me.  I would  have  died  for  him  cheerfully.’’  H 
spoke  quite  simply,  evidently  stating  a bare  truth.  “He  ha 
lost  his  wife  a year  before,  and  when  Jaspar  died  he  left  hi 
little  daughter  to  me.  That  was  seventeen  years  ago;  sh 
was  two  years  old.  I would  have  given  all  I possessed  t 
have  relrieveil  llie  past,  but  there  was  no  going  liack 
I'alaii'i'  sau'  (o  that!  And  little  Minette  must  be  cared  foil 
so  J hicame  his  jackal.  1 need  not  sicken  5’ou  Avith  deta  ill 
as  to  what  1 dill.  In  return.  1 ,'tnd  the  child  Avere  houseej 
fed  and  well-clothed.  Of  actual  monet',  I never  had  muef  1 
He  knew  that  if  1 had  I should  save,  and  one  day  leave  hinj 
and  I was  useful  to  him  as  no  one  else  was.  Gracffially,  i|H 
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lime,  he  came  to  trust  me  entirely,  absolutely.  There  was 
nothing  I did  not  know.  I was  his  second  self.  Have  vou 
an\-  Idea  how'  he  makes  his  money,  the  monev  for  the  up- 
keep of  ‘Mestview,’  the  money  to  gratify  all  his  e.xpensive 
lastcs?” 

‘‘-^Ir.  Blackaller’' — Mr.  Stephenson’s  face  grew  hard  - 
"you  ask  me  a plain  question,  and  I cannot  give  vou  a plain 
answer,  because  if  I have  an  idea,  it  is  only  an  idea,  based 
on  a few  words  I heard  some  two  months  iigo,  and  until  lids 
minute  those  few  words  had  passed  completely  out  of  my 
mind.  I had  entirely  forgotten  them.” 

“ l•'alaire  makes  his  immense  income  by  blackmailing!” 
The  lawyer’s  face  grew  harder. 

"What  need  had  he  for  a lady  secretary?”  he  askc<l 
liarshiv.  "What  has  Miss  Ferrars,  the  lady  we  sent,  to  do 
wiih  this  that  you  tell  me?” 

"Nothing!”  was  the  hasty  and  most  emphatic  re|>l\-. 
"Miss  Ferrars  belongs  to  another  part  of  Falaire’s  life,  the 
part  that  is  respectable,  the  part  the  world  sees!” 

Mr.  .Stephenson  nodded. 

"Go  on  !”  he  commanded  curtly. 

".\bout  three  years  ago  we  were  abroad,  and  met  Lord 
and  Lady  Helborough.  I recognised  Lady  Helborough,  and 
unfortunately  she  recognised  me,  and  her  agitation  suggested 
lo  Falaire  that  something  was  wrong,  with  the  result  that  he 
jHirchased  the  so-called  friendship  of  her  ladyship  and  of 
■jcourse  her  husband  as  the-  price  of  silence.” 

I .Mr.  .Stephenson  gave  a short  laugh. 

■;  “So  that  accounts  for  the  intimacy  !” 

“But” — Mr.  Blackaller  took  no  notice  of  the  interruption 
f— “that  was  not  all.  Falaire  has  blackmailed  her  ladyship 
steadily  in  addition.” 

"The  scoundrel!”  Mr.  Martin’.s  brows  met. 

"He  is  a scoundrel,”  was  the  slow  reply;  "but  his  race  is 
nearly  run.  Now,  Mr.  Stephenson,  I want  \;ou  to  listen  very 
carefully.  Her  ladyship  has  paid  large  sums  to  Falaire  these 
last  three  years~for  nothing!” 

" b'er  nothing?  You  are  mistaken  there,  iMr.  Blackaller. 

, Lord  Helborough  is  devoted  to  his  wife,  but  1 am  not  sure 
that  he  would  find  it  easy  to  forgive  her  for  her  deception.” 
".Mr.  Ste[)henson,”  the  other  replied  with  slow  emphasis, 
"there  need  have  been  no  deception.  .She  deceived  Lord 
-Helborough  because  she  thought  she  had  been  the  victim  of 
‘.C  aptain  Huntley’s  treachery.  Captain  Huntley  paid  me  fifty 
^pounds  to  pretend  to  marry  him  to  the  present  Lady  Hel- 
;^borough.  I took  the  fifty  pounds,  but — I married  him.  The 
ceremony  took  place  on  May  20th.  T was  unfrocked  on  May 
21st.  Consequientlv  the  marriage  was  as  binding  as  if 
it  had  been  performed  by  the  .\rchbishop  c f C'anterbury 
himself.”  ' 

Mr.  Martin  sat  quite  silent  for  a few  minutes. 

".Mr.  Blackaller” — Mr.  Martin’s  voice  could  be  very 
cruellv  cutting — "there  is  not  much  lo  choose  between 
master  ard  man,  between  you  and  the  Frenchman.” 

"You  will  pardon  me"—  for  the  first  time  the  little  man 
looked  directly  into  the  lawyer’s  face — "there  is  a great  deal ! 
Falairp  is  a creature  without  heart,  without  pity  or  love  for 
any  single  creature,  without  one  decent  attribute.  1 sinned, 

• deeply  enough,  but  not  as  he  has.  When  I married  f.ady 
Helborough,  1 knew  if  1 refused  some  one  else  would  be 
found  who  would  in  truth  perform  a mock  ceremony.  I 
meant  to  tell  her  later,  but  he  took  her  away  without  my 
knowledge.  I'or  that  second  marriage’’ — he  wrung  his 
hands  together — "1  was  at  my  wits’  ends,  and  it  haunted  me 
for  manv  a year  after.  I can  only  be  thankful  that  the  girl 
died  two  months  after  her  so-called  marriage,  and  for  the 
rest — I did  it  for  Minette!  'J'hat  is  enough  of  me,  for  the 
present.  And  I want  you  to  attend  very  carefully  to  what  1 
isav  now.  A\  hen  I knew  CTaptain  Huntley,  he  chose  lo  go 
bv  that  name,  but  it  was  not  his  real  name.  That,  as  you 
know,  makes  no  difference  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
His  real  name  was  Helborough,  Michael  Helborough,  and 
he  was  cousin  to  the  present  Loi'il  Helborough!” 

For  once  Mr.  Marlin  Stephenson’s  imperturbability 
deserted  him.  He  almost  jumped  from  his  chair. 

"Does  Lady  Helborough  know  this?”  he  demanded. 

"No,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I came  to  )^u.  Her 
l.'ulvship  ought  to  know  both  facts.  I thought  you  perhaps, 
as  her  lawver,  would  tell  her?” 

"1  cerlainly  shall  tell  her,”  was  the  dry  reply.  "The 
sooner  her  mind  is  set  at  rest,  the.  better.,  1 refer  of  course 
,to  ihe  facts  of  her  first  marriage.” 

LMr.  Blackaller  sat  upright  in  his  chair. 

"That,  Mr.  Stephenson,  finishes  with  one  section  of  that 


\\hich  I came. to  tell  you.  Ihe  other  refers  to  the  rest  of 
balaire’s  victims.” 

I he  man’s  manin'r  had  changed,  lie  wa>  i|uietl\'  alert, 
l)usincss-Iike ; all  his  former  difiid<MH(^  hail  gon»'. 

I \\ill  break  halairc,”  he  s.aid  lofth'.  "I  will  take  ever\ 
wPa|)on  from  his  hands;  even  bwer  lii-  h.is  used  to  extiact 
money  shall  be  wrenchi'd  from  him.  He  shall  be  left  with- 
out one  ))iece  of  incriminating  evidence,  without  one  fooli-h 
thoughtless  letter,  to  be  held  as  a thre.it  over  the  head  of  his 
tortured  victims!" 

Ihe  secretary  turned  so  suddenK  lo  .Mr.  Stephenson  that 
he  was  startled. 

\ ou  think  he  has  (urned  me  .'uli  ilt?  I hat  mine  is  the 
revenge  oi  a discharged  servant?  .No!"  The  dull  e\es 
hashed,  the  .sallmv  cheeks  (lushed.  "It  is  I who  leav.'  him, 
but  not  belorc  his  bangs  are  drawn.  He  would  have  sent 
Jaspar  s girl  -on  the  ciuel  downward  road  I She  went  from 
me,  .Mr.  Ste[)htnson;  she  w.as  lost  to  me  for  hours.  In  those 
hours  I suffered  more  than  in  all  the  long  years  of  ni\  wasted 
life.  I waited  for  her  all  that  summer’s  night.  .Vnd  when 
the  dawm  came,  clear  and  cold  and  ijure,  m\'  girl  came  b.ack 
to  me,  and  I held  her  in  mv  iirms,  and  in  those  moments  I 
cut  myself  adrift  from  all  the  past.  I knew  I should  start 
again.” 

He  sank  back  into  his  chair;  the  light  of  e.xull.ation  died 
out  of  his  face;  he  .seemed  lo  shrink  into  himself,  but  the 
impression  of  his  words  ri'mained  witii  thi'  other  man.  .\|is- 
spent,  wasted,  as  he  himself  h.ad  s.aid,  with  much  that  w.as 
evil  in  it,  was  this  man’s'  life,  but  through  it  all,  able  ;u  the 
l.ast  to  j'Airify  the  whole,  r.in  one  thread  of  finest,  shining 
gold,  the  selfless  love  h(“  had  for  his  dead  brother's  child. 
^Ir.  Stephcn.son  felt  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  story  he  had  heard 
his  heart  softened  tow.ards  the  secretaiw. 

".Mr.  Blackaller,"  he  said  at  l.ast,  “you  tell  me  a remark- 
able tale,  but  ’ — as  the  other  would  have  interrupted  him 
"you  need  not  protest  its  truth.  1 know  it  is  true.  Now. 
first  of  all,  as  to  the  identity  of  this  Captain  Huntle\  with 
Mr.,  or  1 should  say.  Major  .Michael  Helborough.  How  is 
that  to  be  proved?” 

"Chiefly,  1 should  sav,  b\'  a ])hotograph. ’’ 

Tite  lawyer  shook  his  head. 

"Major  Helborough  had  a veayv  gre.at  aversiim  from  having; 
his  photograph  taken,’’  he  said.  "It  was  only  the  other  diiv 
my  father  was  saying  what  a handsome  man  he  was,  and 
they  had  no  likeness  of  him.” 

"His  wife  had,”  the  other  jti'rsisled.  "He  had  a jihoto- 
graph  taken  expressly  for  her.  I s.aw  it  in  her  h.ind  the 
day  of  her  marriage.  .\nd  I could  swear  to  his  being  one 
and  the  same.  I often  heard  him  speak  of  the  present  Lonl 
Helborough — ‘Old  Peter,”  as  he  used  to  call  him.’’ 

"I  dare  say  there  wmuld  not  be  much  difficulty  in  proving 
it,”  the  lawyer  mused.  "Now,”  he  went  on  briskly,  "as  to 
the  bringing  to  book  of  Falaire!  What  do  vou  propose?” 
"1  ])ropose,  subject  to  your  approval,”  was  the  steadv 
reply,  "to  bring  vou  all  documents  relating  to  Falaire’s 
business — letters,  names,  addresses,  all  the  m.ass  of  evidenci'. 
He  is  a peculiarly  orderly  man;  {here  will  be  no  difficullv 
whatever  in  understanding  it  all.” 

"You  can  perhaps  give  me  a few  hours  to  think  it  over?” 
"Certainly!”  was  the  courteous  reply.  ".\  day  more  or 
less  will  not  make  much  difterence.” 

".\n<l  you,  Mr.  Blackaller,”  Mr.  .Stephenson  asked  curi- 
ously, "what  do  you  propose  to  do?” 

Mr.  Blackaller  flushed  dully.  He  moved  uneasilv  in  his 
chair.  Then  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked  squarely  in  the 
lawyer’s  face. 

“J  have  made  no  terms,”  he  said  a little  unsteadily.  "1 
know  Lord  Helborough  has  large  interests  abroad.  Ladv 
Helboi’ough  must  tell  him  everything  now.  1 thought 
pcrh.aps,  on  vour  advice,  he  would  u.se  them  for  me— find  me 
a post,  I mean.  Oh,  Mr.  Steiihenson"— there  was  sh.aip 
anxiety  in  his  voice — "you  will  help  me  to  start  afresh?  I 
am  well  educated-  I speak  three  languages  besides  my  own. 

I am  only  fifty-one,  and  I am  not  afraid  of  work.  Indeed, 

I would  serve  any  one  well,  if  I can  earn  enough  to  keep 
Minette  and  myself.” 

He  rose  and  stood  looking  up  with  humble  pleading  in  his 
eves,  and  the  lawyer  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  think  I can  safely  promise  you  that,  Mr.  Blackaller,” 
he  said. 

He  .shook  hands,  and  watched  the  secretarv  as  he 
made  his  way  down  the  stairs,  struggling  against  an  emotion 
to  which  he  had  long  been  a stranger. 

(To  be  confiiiuej.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Twkntv  Ye.ars’  Reader. — It  will  save 
repcliiioii  and  be  more  convenient  to  give 
a general  reply  to  your  eleven  questions 
than  to  answer  each  one  seriatim.  Your 
family  consists  of  father,  mother,  and 
three  boys,  the  youngest  of  whom  is 
twelve,  and  as  you  intend  emigrating  to 
Victoria,  Australia,  next  February  or 
March,  you  want  to  know  wliat  properly 
\ou  should  take,  and  so  on.  Take  all 
the  clothes  you  possess,  as  well  as  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  bed'  and  table  linen, 
kitchen  utensils,  light  tools,  and  any 
small  articles  and  ornaments  you 
treasure,  but  do  not  take  heavy  furnilure 
or  big  common  tools.  If  it  has  hem  in 
use  for  at  least  a year  you  may  take  a 
sewing  machine  or  a sporting-gun,  and 
these;  will  be  admitted  ftce  of  duty,  pro- 
vided all  of  the  personal  effects  do  not 
e.xeeed  fifty  pounds  in  value  per  adult 
passenger.  A second-class  adult  pas- 
senger is  allowed  40  cubic  feet  of  baggage 
sp;ice,  and  children  in  proportion  to  tlieir 
;ige  ; two  boxes,  each  2 feet  6 inches  long, 
2 feet  broad,  and  2 feet  deep,  make  up 
20  cubic  feet ; extra  luggage  costing  1/6 
to  2,'-  per  cubic  feet.  Tliese  figures  will 
gi\-'e  you  an  idea  as  to  what  amount  of 
elolhing  you  should  take.  A minimum 
tor  a man  should  be  two  pairs  of  boots, 
one  strong  suit,  two  pairs  white  or  light 
(weed  trousers,  one  jacket  of  similar  cool 
material,  one  cloth  cap,  one  pair  of 
slippers  or  canvas  shoes,  six  articles  of 
each  kind  of  underclothing,  and  several 
towels  ; for  a woman,  two  pairs  of  strong 
shoes,  one  warm  and  two  light  gowns, 
one  close-fitting  hat,  one  pair  of  slippers, 
one  cloak  or  shawl,  six  articles  of  each 
kind  of  underclothing;  for  a boy,  one 
warm  greatcoat,  two  pairs  of  strong 
shoes,  two  warm  suits,  and  six  to  nine 
articles  of  each  kind  of  underclothing. 
You  will  not  need  special  clothing  on  the 
voyage,  nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
carry  deck-chairs  on  board.  Apart  from 
what  may  be  required  for  incidental  ex- 
penses during  the  voyage  you  should  not 
t.ike  money  in  cash,  but  remit  it  through 
(be  London  agent  of  the  State  .Savings 
Hank  of  Victoria,  Melbourne  Place, 
Sir.-md,  London,  W.C.2.  When  you  go 
un  l>oard  place  any  valuables  you  h.ave 
in  the  safekeeping  of  the  ship’s  purser. 
It  you  desire  to  spend  a fortnight  in 
London  for  shopping  purposes  prior  to 
embarking  there  are  a nuiuber  of  hotels 
in  the  Bloomsbury  district  that  are 
central,  and  moderate  in  their  charges. 


Mixed. — No ; you  are  not  correct  in 
“supposing  that,  while  an  owmer  of  a 
business  pays  his  employees  twice  or  in 
some  cases  three  times  their  pre-war 
salaries,  he  is  not  allowed  to  draw  from 
the  business  more  than  his  pre-war  share 
for  his  own  use.”  The  wages  question 
lias  no  direct  bearing  on  the  legislatives 
limitations  which  have  been  placed  on 
it  he  proportion  of  his  profits  an  employer 
may  appropriate  to  his  own  use.  What 
the  law  prescribes  is  that  when  the  net 
yearly  profits  of  a business  exceed  the 
net  profits  in  the  last  year  before  the  war 
ithe  . difference  shall  be  divided  between 
(he  business  man  and  the  National  Ex- 
chequer, in  the  proportion  of  twenty  per 
cent,  to  the  business  man  and.  eighty  per 
cent,  to  the  Exchequer.  This  means 
simply  that  the  business  man  cannot  have 
for  his  own  purposes  more  profit  than 
twenty  per  cent,  above  what  he  had 
before  the  war.  He  is  at  liberty  to  deal 
as  he  chooses  with  the  share  that  is 
allowed  <to  him  ; he  may  leave  it  in  the 
business  or  take  it  out  for  whatever  pur- 
pose he  likes.  We  believe  that  as  a rule 
increases  of  wages  mean  more  profit  to 
tile  employer,  inasmuch  as  he  invar! 
ably  raises  the  price  of  his  goods  to  the 
purchaser,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
extra  cost  of  production  due  to  the 
higher  wages,  but  with  the  addition  also 
of  a per  centage  for  himself  on  the  in- 
creased cost.  Thus  higher  wages  to 
workpeople  mean  higher  prices  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  where 
the  manufacturer  is  not  in  a position  to 
pass  on  to  the  user  the  extra  cost,  that 
increases  of  wages  reduce  the  employer’s 
]>rofit. 

.Marv  SouiiiGAiE. — .At  present  high  prices 
you  could  not  expect  to  obtain  a well- 
rurnished  Hat  in  a good  neighbourhood 
in  Paris  at  less  than  ten  guineas  a week. 
'I'o  accommodate  five  persons  the  fiat 
would  li;ive  (o  be  a fairly  large  one,  and 
when  one  remember.s  (hat  in  the  fashion- 
able c|uarters  ;i  single  room  in  an  hotel 
will  fetch  a guinea  a night,  the  figure 
stated  cannot  be  considered  extortionate. 
Of  cour.se  a Hut  to  suit  your  requirements 
could  be  got  in  tlio  suburbs  ait  a uiuch 
less  figure,  and  to  find  out  suitable 
vacancies  it  would  be  better  for  )’Ou  to 
consult  the  I’aris  papers  than  to  rely 
upon  agents.  W'c  believe,  however,  the 
housing  shortage  is  as  acute  in  France 
as  in  this  country.  At  any- rate,  it  would 
bo  invidious  on  our  part  to  recomtnend 
one  agent  in  preference  to  another. 

“Bricks  Wniioirr  Str.aw.”  — A corre- 
spondent, signing  himself,  “ Another 
Reader,”  says  he  has  read  “the  writer’s 
ideas”  on  this  subject  in  the  “Book- 
Taster”  page  of  the  “Family  Herald” 
for  November  20th,  and  offers  us  his  own 
opinion.  That  opinion  is  that  the  straw 
was  for  the  purpose  of  forming  layers 
between  the  clay  oblongs  or  squares  to 
burn  and  produce  warmth,  and  act,  like 
charcoal,  for  healing  and  drying  pur- 
poses when  there  was  no  sunshine  to  act 
as  a kiln.  It  was  used  also  for  roofing 
by  thatch,  “as  all  old  buildings  were” 
after  the  curtain-covered  roofs,  “an 
advance,  in  temples  and  dwelling-house 
building.” 

Enquirer  (Walthamstow). — The  vagueness 
of  your  inquiry  is  responsible  for  the 
delav  in  answering  it.  work  written 
liv  the  laic  Sir  Clements  Markliam  on 
“Vocabularies  or  (iencral  L.-iuguage  <>1 
the  Incas  of  Peru”  i*.  no  doubt  the  one 
\i>u  are  interested  in.  ft  is  pul)li.-,lied  l>\- 
Messrs.  Williams  .and  Notion,  14,  llenri- 
clta  Street,  Strand,  W.C.2,  jirice  seven- 
and-sixpence.  Ol  “Valentine  A’olans, 
the  Cloud  King”  we  have  never  beard, 
and  can  find  no  iiu'nlinn  of  it  in  any  book 
of  reference  at  our  dispuaal. 


The  Gables. — The  High  Court  has  decided 
that  money,  paid  by  cheque  in  respect  of 
a bet  is  recoverable,  and  you  want  us  to 
agree  with  you  that,  if  the  law  regarding 
betting  is  to  be  altered,  it  should  be 
altered  without  interference  with  past 
transactions.  Both  on  moral  and  on  legal 
grounds  agreement  with  you  is  forbidden. 
I'lie  law  at  present  is  that  belting  is 
illegal,  and,  according  to  'the  decision 
recently  given,  is  so  contrary  to  morality 
that  even  after  a losing  bet  has  been  paid 
the  money  involved  is  recoverable,  pro- 
vided that  evidence  of  the  payment  is 
adducible,  as  in  rthe  case  of  a cheque. 
You  contend  that  if  two  people  enter  into 
a contract,  the  loser  should  pay  and  that 
it  is  “unfair”  to  call  upon  the  winner  to 
reimburse  the  loser  merely  because  the 
latter  has  been  in  a position  'to  pay  his 
debts  by  cheque.  But  the  gist  of  the 
thing  is  that  a bet  is  not  a contract. 
Contracts  are  legal,  and  bets  are  not. 
That  is  because  contracts  are  necessary 
for  the  business  and  commercial  relations 
of  the  community  and  bets  are  considered 
by  the  community  to  be  inimical  to  its 
interests.  Indebtedness  as  the  result  of 
betting  is  often  spoken  of  as  a debt  of 
honour.  In  reality  it  is  a debt  of  dis- 
honour. Is  it  honourable  or  is  it  dis- 
honourable for  a man  to  reduce  his  family 
to  poverty  and  ruin  that  he  may  indulge 
his  passion  for  gambling?  A man  who 
plavs  whist  with  a shilling  on  Ihe  rubber 
is  gambling,  but  it  is  only  to  give  interest 
to  the  game,  andi  the  gamble  does  him 
no  hurt.  Such  a man  would  be  disgusted 
by  the  suggestion  to  put  up  a big  sum 
of  money  on  the  chance  of  a horse  win- 
ning a race,  just  as  another  man  who 
takes  a little  brandy  for  his  stomach’s 
sake  would  be  revolted  by  being  asked 
to  drink  a bottleful.  When  one  rfflecl.s 
on  the  vast  number  of  people  in  this 
country  whose  money  is  spent  on  betting, 
and  whose  ithoughts  arc  absorbed  by  com- 
parisons of  “form”  and  weights  :ind  so 
on ; on  the  misery  that  is  caused  in 
neglected  homes ; on  the  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  intelligence  that  betting  and  its 
corollaries  must  imply — then  one  sees  tht; 
amount  of  the  evil  that  betting  entails 
and  appreciates  every  legitimate  measure 
for  its  suppression. 

Other  Communications  Received  : — R.  P. 
(where  the  whole  real  and  iiersonal 
estate,  without  the  deduction  of  debts  or 
funeral  expenses,  doe.s  not  exceed  ;^/500, 
application  may  be  made  at  one  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  offices  in  ifhc  suburbs 
and  many  principal  towns  throughout  the 
country), — M.  (the  Bank  -Holidays  are 
not  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  England  ; 
in  Scotland  the  holidays  are  New  Year’s 
day,  Good  Friday,  the  first  Monday  in 
IMay,  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and 
Christmas  Day;  in  Ireland  they  are  die 
same  as  in  England  except  that  there  is 
an  extra  holiday  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
March  17th). — A.  N.  (durats  were  first 
coined  in  Sicily ; they  take  their  name 
from  the  word  Ducatus,  meaning  Duch>’, 
which  was  part  of  the  inscri])tion  the 
earliest  ducats  bore).— P.  L.  K.  (many 
thanks  for  your  appreciative  letter  ; our 
readers’  opinions  , of  our  stories  arc 
always  valued). — Florence  (May  28th, 
1848).— Old  Reader  (the  volumes  are 
out  of  print,  but  both  tlie  stories  have 
been  re-issued  in  the  “F.'tmily  .Sl6ry- 
Teller”  scries,  and  r;m  be  obtained  from 
liiese  oHices,  post-frci-  one-and-tlin-r- 
lienee  each). — M.At'is  (wrlh-  to  llie  Si-cn- 
lary,  Society  fcir  llii-  I’rohriion  ol 
•Xncient  Buildings,  20,  Burkingh;tni  Si., 
W.C.  2). — Aspirant  (sIk-  is  ,-u  prcsi'iu 
playing  in  .America). — 'J'oTE.vt  (no). — ■ 
Peter  (the  subject  is  too  controversial  for 
discussion  iii  these,  cokimns). — Lu.CES  (see 
reply  in  last  week's  issue). 
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NEW  YEAR’S  EVE. 


As  we  gather  round  the  fire  this  New  Year’s  Eve  our 
thoughts  are  with  those  who  are  far  away,  the  absent  ones 
who'Eave  left  their  country,  and  are  domiciled  in  foreign 
’ lands.  All  over  the  world  they  are  found — in  Canada’s  cities 
•and  country  towns,  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  on  sheep- 
ranches  and  cattle  breeding  grounds  where  the  work  is  hard, 
the  pay  scanty,  and  the  outlook  uncertain.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  their  minds  turn  back  to  early  days,  that  they  too 
arc  thinking  of  us,  and  wondering  how  wc  fare.  Our  hearts 
"'o  out  to  them,  and  avc  would  fain  send  them  a message  of 
Goodwill  at  this  season.  They  need  not  fear  that  they  arc 
forgotten ; they  are  as  near  and  dear  to  us  as  when  they  went 
away  to  seek  their  fortune  in  a strange  land.  We  may  never 
see  them  again,  but  we  cherish  their  images,  and  will  never 

let  them  go.  . , . 

There  is  a charm  about  these  reunions  that  nothing  can 
rival  The  poets  have  much  to  say  of  the  delights  of  indoor 
warmth  in  the  boisterous  season.  Thomson  sings  of  a 
rural  sheltered,  solitary  scene,  where  ruddy  fire  and  beam- 


m tapers  join  to  cheer  the  gloom.”  (mw'per’s  long-drawn- 


Gift  treatment  of  this  theme  in  ‘‘The  Task,”  with  its  text  of 
‘‘Fireside  enjoyments,  homeborn  happiness,  is  too  well 
^ known  to  detain  us  here.  Another  poet  sketches  a famih 
group,  and  then  follows — 

At  night,  when  all  assembling  round  the  fire. 

Closer  and  closer  draw  till  they  retire, 

A tale  is  told  of  India  or  Japan, 

Of  merchants  from  Golcond  or  Asiracan, 

What  time  wild  nature  rebelled  unrestrained 
And  Sinbad  voyages,  and  the  Caliphs  reigned. 

The  spell  of  the  Past  is  upon  us;  the  siiirit  of  Romance 
h'overs  over  us.  If  it  be  true  that  there  are  “books  m the 
running  brooks,”  how  much  more  true  ami  wonderful  is  it 
that  some  three  pound.s  weight  of  white  and  gra\  imillci  m 
the  adult  brain  should  hold  in  trust  the  various  tacts,  tigures, 
and  reasoned  conclusions  of  the  being  who  in  some  famt  way 
rellects  some  image  of  the  crealive  mind ! In  the  old  lab  e, 
Mnesnosyne,  the  Cioddess  of  Memory,  was  the  mother  ot  the 
nine  muses ; all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  brought  men  into 
touch  with  the  wmrld  around  were  thought  to  be  her  oil- 


till  iiu.;  wwiiu.  o ♦It 

sprinn  Civilisation  is  the  great  world-memory;  its  threads 
and  corpuscles  of  custom  and  tradition  make  up  our  chiei 


moral  environment?  This  environment  weaves  a magic  Aveb 
•ihout  us.  The  tree  of  life  strikes  its  roots  deeply  into  the 
I'last,  and  the  branches  of  tha^t  tree  a,re  thejien  s ofjhe^ 


branches  which  have  perished  long  ago.  Empires  and 


svstems  have  their  decline  and  fall,  as  we  ourselves  pass 
through  the  stages  of  youthful  vigour,  settled  maturity,  and 

At  such  *a  time  as  this,  w'hen  the  clock  of  the  univeise 
seems  to  be  striking  a warning  rtote,  and  even  the  most 
thoughtless  pause  for  a moment  with  a passing  tremoi , it  is 
well'to  take  the  measure  of  our  own  feeble  grasp  upon  the 
endless  chain  of  the  world’s  history.  What  ages  he  behind 
the  structure  of  the  planet  upon  which  we  have  to  act  our 
parts  > How  little  science  can  tell  us  about  the  inarvellous 
processes  which  have  built  up  and  clothed  with  various  forms 

of  life  this  rolling  ball ! . , , • c • 

Reading  historv,  and  wandering  amid  the  ruins  of  empiies, 
we  seem  to  be 'in  the  darkened  hall  of  a picture-palace 
watching  a mimic  show.  Palestine  stands  out  boldly  un  i 
Babvlon  glides  in  front  of  it ; Persian  power  soon  makes  way 
for  Greek  culture ; Roman  Imperialism  follows  and  holds  the 
field  until  a breath  from  the  unseen  falls  upon  it;  and 
Bvzantium  opens  a new  page  in  European  records— alas,  no 
for  lon<^.  for  the  citv  of  Constantine  becomes  the  throne  ot  a 
virile  alien  race,  and  a baleful  shadow  is  cast  over  the 
developing  Western  world!  Mow  chequered  has  been  the 
progress  of  these  later  centuries,  culminating  m a gieat 
world  war,  which  has  made  an  end  of  all  our  calculations . 
Mrnosi  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  some  maleficent  power 
has  got  Ihc  better  of  civilisation,  deflecting  the  world-order. 
\'et  'an  increasing  purpose  seeing  to  run  through  the  ages, 
and  men’si  thoughts  are  widened  as  they  take  a argei  sweep 
of  the  horizon  wdiich  girds  them  round.  Meanwhile  the  spell 
of  the  past  waxes  stronger  with  the  revolving  years. 

And  as  it  is  with  the  larger  outlook,  so  it  is  with  the 
' perspective  of  the  personal  life.  We  cannot  get  away  liom 


the  thoughts  and  hopes  which  agitated  the  minds  and 
disciplined  the  hearts  of  the  older  generations.  .Ml  that  is 
vital  in  the  common  life  derives  its  impulse  in  the  past.  1 he 
seers  and  sages  who  have  voiced  the  aspirations  of  mankind 
still  speak  to  us;  the  strain  arises  afresh  out  of  the  murk 
and  mire  of  low  experience,  soaring  again  and  again  into  the 
blue  and  gold,  though  on  faltering  wings.  Out  of  the  dark 
womb  of  'l  ime  the  higher  life  of  triumph  and  gladness  is 
forever  being  born. 

As  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  another  year  wc  are 
acutely  conscious  that  wc  are  prisoners  of  hope.  \\  e are  at 
our  best  when  stepping  forth  into  a new  world  with  the  lanij) 
of  faith  in  our  hand — as  deaf  Beethoven  moved  amid  imagined 
harmonies;  as  blind  Milton  sounded  his  perilous  \\a\ 
through  aeons  and  universes;  as  .Michael  .\ngclo  wrought 
through  the  block  of  marble  till  the  fair  \'ision  of  his  thought 
took  shape  in  the  work  of  his  hands.  So  (loethc  s craving 
but  unilluminated  man,  sense-enthralled  .and  without  a clue, 
to  life’s  meaning,  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  tempter.  Ills 
Avager  with  ]\lcphistophelos  runs  thus,  “If  cA'er  1 say  to  the 
passing  moment,  ‘Stay,  thou  art  so  fair!’  thou  ma>st  then 
cast  me  into  chains ; then  Avill  I readily  pci;ish  ; then  art  thou 
free  from  thv  service.  1 he  clock  may  stand ; be  time  a 
thing  no  more  for  me ! ” Every  Avild  dream  of  selfish  passion 
ends,  as  Faust’s  ended,  in  chagrin  and  disappointment, 
(joelhe  himself  recalls  Avith  sadness  the  lost  season  of  his 
youth.  In  the  Dedication  to  his  immortal  Avork,  he  revieAvs 
his  early  ideas,  invokes  the  beloved  forms  of  long  ago,  sheds 
tears  over  the  shades  of  first  love  and  early  friendship,  woos 
the  good  AAdiich  lies  for  ever  behind,  yearning  towards  that 
calm,  solemn,  spirit  land.” 

“ What-  is;,  in  the  far  distance,  seems  io  be; 

The  pah,  the  past  alone,  is  true  to  me." 

Ne\A''  Year’s  hive  is  a time  of  fresh  reckoning,  a time  to 
make  good  resolutions.  It  is  not  avcII  to  dwell  upon  past 
mistakes  and  failures;  Ave  need  the  Avhole.  of  our  reserve 
poAver  to  cope  Avilh  evils  that  still  threaten  to  drag  us  down. 
'I'o  look  back  uiion  years  that  have  brought  no  increase  of 
Avisdom,  no  refinement  of  ambition,  is  bad  enough;  b'ut  a 
worse  fate  is  that  which  has  Avrought  upon  the  superstitious 
fears  of  guiliv  men  and  A\  omen — a fate  which  all  may  -shun 
who  master  their  moods  early  and  keep  steadily  before  them 
life’s  solemn  issues  and  oppoii unities. 

Yes,  it  is  well  to  make  gooil  resolutions.  Once  upon  a 
time  people  Avent  to  “watch  night”  serA'ices,  and  solemnly 
dedicated  themselves  afresh  to  new  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. Noav  thev  go  to  dances  and  jazz  the  New'  Year  in  Acith 
much  hilaritv  iitid  thoughtlessness.  But  Ave  cannot  lightly 
shake  off  the'tradition  Ave  have  niade  for  ourselves.  The  past 
holds  our  better  vc'ars  and  earlier  friends;  Ave  cannot  recall 
the  acts  and  words  of  yesterday.  Jean  Paul  Richter  pictures 
the  despair  of  an  unhappv  man  to  Avhom  the  pealing  bells 
Avhich  Avero  ushering  in  the  Ncav  Year’s  daAvn  brought  only- 
vain  regrets — “Out  of  his  Avholo  rich  life  he  had  gathered 
nothing  but  errors  and  sin  and  sickness — a ruined  body, 
desolated  soul,  a breast ful  of  poison,  an  old  age  full  of 
remorse.”  Then  he  notes  the  thoughts  and  emotions  kindled 
in  a good  man’s  heart,  Avhen  even  the  coming  sorroAvs  of  the 
ncAV-born  year  took  on  such  tender  and  winning  aspects  that 
they  seemed  to  belong  only  to  the  past. 

“When  I looked  around  me  and  saAV  the  Avhite.  earth 
shining  like  a white  sun,  and  the  silent,  deep  blue  sphere  all 
around,  and  as  the  music  accompanied  my  thoughts,  as  1 
fixed  my  gaze,  with  grateful  heart  upon  the  starry  sky, 
where  shone  all  these  thousands  of  steadfast  Avitnesses, 
Avhen  I thought  of  the  men  asleep  and  Avished  that  they 
might  all  be  happier  Avhen  they  opened  their  eyes  in  the 
morning,  my  heart  overfloAved  to  my  dear  friends  and  felloAV 
creatures.” 

In  that  moment  he  realised  that  most  profound  of 
verities — “To  give  is  to  live.” 

\Ve  may  then  cease  troubling  about  the  mystery  of  the 
individuar  soul  and  its  continuance.  _ 'J'he  record  of  our 
fuedtive  hours  gains  dignity  from  association  Avith  the  great 
thoughts  and  lives  that  h.ave  spoken  to  us  across  the  gulf  of 
centm  ies ; AVhile  our  oAVn  lOA’cd  and  lost  are  immortal  in  our 
minds,  as  they  are  in  the  unseen  realm  Avhere  Ave  shall  soon 
join  them.  W’e  need  not  distress  ourselves  about  modes  of 
being;  life  and  memory  are  close  partners.  It  may  be  to 
higher  intelligences  than  ours  past  and  future  make  no 
appeal,  the  AA-hole  of  existence  being  one  motionless,  eternal 


present,  immutably  sustained  by  the' changeless  One  vv.bh 


\\  lioiii  love  and  life  eternally  endure 
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Varieties. 


Brazil  supplies  half  the  world's  coffee. 

■ * * * 

The  thumb  is  stronger  tITan  all  the 
fingers  put  togetlier. 

\o  doctor,  according  to  th  ■ law  of 
France,  may  inherit  property  left  to  him  by 
■a  deceased  patient. 

•Jt  ’X" 

It  is  estimated  that  nine  thousand  five 
liundred  acres  of  forest  are  being  cut  down 
I very  day  of  the  year  simply  for  pulp  for 
paper  manufacture. 

* * -i 

Under  the  English  law,  if  a window  has 
received  light  free  from  obstruction  for  20 
years,  it  becomes  an  “ancient  light,”  and 
no  building,  may  be  erected  wltich  will 

obscure  it. 

«-  * -x- 

One  of  the  commonest  methods  of  steal- 
ing rice  with  Chinese  coolies  is  to  lean  up 
against  a pile  of  sacks  and  stick  a tin  tube 
through  the  sacking,  the  rice,  which  is 
dry,  flowing  naturally  through  the  tube 

into  the  coolie’s  clothing. 

* * -X- 

THUNDER. 

Thunder  can  be  heard  at  no  greater 
distance  at  most  than  eighteen  miles  and 
generally  not  more  than  nine  miles.  The 
duration  of  the  longest  roll  of  thunder  that 
lias  been  accurately  noted  was  forty-five 

seconds.  In  the  recent  war  the  explosion 
of  shells  and  the  noise  of  the  big  guns  in 
France  and  Belgium  were  heard  in  the 

eastern  part  of  England,  at  distances  up 
to  one  hundred  and  fiflv  miles. 

WHERE  BRIDES  ARE  FATTENED. 

In  Algeria  and  Tunisia  the  meagre 
girl  gets  a bad  time.  Many  .'\r,ab  brides 
are  fattened  up  for  three  months  before 

-their  marriage.  'I'hey  p,al  quantities  of 
Cous-Cous,  a sort  of  semolina  stetimcd  over 
soup  and  mixed  with  butttr.  The  Jews 
of  Tunisia  also  insist  on  |)liimp  wives  ; in 
fact  the  plumper  they  tire  the  |)rouder  the 
men  are  of  them.  .\nd  iic-rhaps  it  is 
because  ithe  women  are  proud  of  their 
plumpness  that  it  has  .a  certain  charm, 
the  charm  of  rounded  smooth  limbs  and 
glossy  hair  and  a general  sleek  look. 

LONDON’S  NEW  BRIDGE. 

Southwark  Bridge,  which  is  to  be 
opened  early  this  year,  will  not  onlv  be 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  Thames  bridges, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  durable.  It  is 
all-British  as  well,  in  granite,  steel  and 
ornament.  Begun  ht  November,  1914,  the 
work  had  bi>  be  stopped,  ;is  both  materials 
and  men  were  commandeered  for  another 
purpose.  'J'he  cost  w;is  to  hate  been 
;£278,148  ; but  it  now  works  out  at 
_£500,000.  A little  stairway  leads  down  to 
a lower  level,  where  is  to  be  seen  the 
tablet  indicating  the  site  of  the  Globe 

Theatre,  near  to  .Southwark  Cathedral. 

-X  X * 

ETIQUETTE. 

I'he  very  high-sounding  word  of  eti- 
quette had  a very  humble  origin,  for, 
eliquetfo  meant  simply  ;i  label.  It  received 
its  ]irescnt  form  from  the  fact  that  a .Scotch 
gardener,  who  had  hiid  out  the  ground  for 
Louis  XIV.  .at  Wr.-ailles,  was  much 

annoyed  at  the  labels  |)l.iceil  to  in<licate 
wliere  they  might  w;dk.  \l  first  these. 
Labels  were  not  allr-nded  to,  but  a hint  from 
high  quarters  Ih.ai  in  ftiiure  the  ivalks 
of  the  courtiers  must  be  within  iho 

“ eliqueltes  ” or  l,•llJeIs  w.i-  prom|tllv 
.lUi-nded  ui.  do  keep  within  the  etU|ueUes 
became  the  correct  thing.  'J'lie  mc.aning  of 
the  phrase  was  afterwards  widened. 


THE  ESKIMO  DOG. 

The  lot  of  the  Eskimo  dog  is  a hard 
one.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  to  earn  iiis 
living  by  drawing  sledges.  In  the  next 
place,  food  is  so  scarce  that  a dog  is  usually 
hungry,  often  hungry  enough  to  cat  liis 
harness,  or,  indeed,  any  bits  of  skin  and 
leather  lie  can  find.  To  prevent  this  the 
men  rub  the  leather  cords  with  tar.  But 
in  order  to  live  at  all  an  Eskimo  dog  has 
to  fight  his  way.  Whenever  there  is  a 
pack  of  dogs  together  they  fight.  The 
weak  ones  are  driven  away  or  killed.  Tlie 
strongest  and  fiercest  one,  who  can  thrash 
any  or  all  of  the  others,  is  known  as  the 
king'  dog.  He  has  the  best  place  to  He, 
and  his  choice  of  the  food.  A single  growl 
from  liim  is  like  a growl  from  an  emperor, 
whom  all  are  ready  to  obey., 

* -X-  s 

KING  EDWARD’S  TACT. 

The  following  story  of  the  late  King 
Edward  is  told  by  Captain  the  Hon.  Sir 
Seymour  Fortesque  in  “Looking  Back.” 
The  occasion  was  a State  banquet  on 
board  the  Royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Albert 
on  a visit  to  Reval,  where  the  yacht  of  the 
late  Czar  of  Russia  and  his  family  was  also 
stationed.  “In  Russia  the  Dowager 
Empress  is  of  higher  rank  than  the  Consort 
of  the  Emperor  ; in  England,  of  course, 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  A|S  both  these 
illustrious  ladies  were  dining  on  board  the 
Victoria  and  Albert,  anchored  in  Russian 
waters,  it  was  .a  rather  nice  point  to  whom 
to  give  precedence  in  arranging  the  seating 
of  the  guests  at  the  banquet.  Following 
a precedent  set  by  Solomon,  in  a reversed 
.sense,  the  King  solved  the  difficulty  by 
taking  both  Empresses  in  to  dinner,  one 
on  each 'arm!” 

Sf  X -T 

COLLIER  AND  THE  CLERGYMAN. 

Of  the  many  stories  told  by  Sir  Harry 
Lauder,  one  concerns  a christening  cere- 
monv  which  wa.s  taking  place  in  a church 
in  a mining  district.  'I'lif  infant  was  most 
gloriouslv  tirrayed,  and  among  other  things 
it  wore  a splendid  bonnet,  which,  when 
the  critica.l  moment  arrived,  the  mother 
found  .some  diriicully  ir,  removing.  Wi-ih 
the  eyes  of  the  congregation  upon  her,  the 
woman  bectime  very  llttslered,  and  her 
attempts  to  hold  the  liaby  and  take  the 
bonnet  off  at  the  same  lime  seemed  likely 
to  end  in  dropping  the  child  on  the  iloor. 
,\t  last  the  clergyman  turned  rather  im- 
ptitientlv  to  the  ftilher,  a.  particularly 
powerful  collier.  “C;m  you  hold  the 
child?”  he  said  sharply.  The  big  collier 
gave  the  clergyman,  who  was  rather 
diminutive,  a disdainful  glance.  “Haud 
him?”  he  whispered  fiercely,  “man,  1 
could  lling  him  o'er  the  kirk,  and  you  tae, 
if  need  be.” 

-A’  'A' 

“DIXIE  LAND.” 

A recent  monograph  on  the  history  of 
the  old  Citizens’  Bank  of  Louisiana,  at 
New  Orleans,  -reveals  the  origin  of  the 
name  “Dixie  Land” — the  term  applied 
now  to  all  the  Southern  states  and  pre- 
served in  the  famous  Southern  war  song, 
“Dixie.”  Prior  to  the  civil  war  the 
Citizens’  Bank,  having  the  power  to  issue 
paper  notes,  issued  several  millions  of  bills 
in  denominati<)n  of  10  dollars  and  20 
dollars,  but  mostly  10  dollars.  The  10 
dollar  bills  were  engraved  in  French  with 
the  French  word  Dix  featured  on  their 
backs.  'I'he  bills  became  known  as 
“Dixies,”  and  this  money  becoming 
popular,  Imuisian.a  wa.s  referred  to  as  the 
“f-and  of  Dixies,”  or  “Dixie  Land.” 
Eventually  the  term  was  so  broadened  as 
to  tipply  to  all  the  Southern  states.  This 
seems  a very  acceptable  explanation  of  ilhe 
origin  of  the  term,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  the 
United  States. 


A TALKING  CLOCK. 

talking  clock  which  promises  to 
become  :is'  popular  as  the  cuckoo  variety 
h;is  been  invented  by  I’incent  Pinto,  of 
Philadelphiti,  who  use.s  it  in  his  home  to 
rcgukite  his  domestic  affairs.  Instead  of 
striking  the  hours  ;ind  half-hours,  the  clock 
speaks  right  out.  “.Six  a.m.,  and  time  to 
get  up”  is  the  clock’.s  first  daily  message, 
tmd-  an  hour  later  “Breakfast  is  ready,” 
which  relieves  Mrs.  Pinto  of  the  task  of 
callitig  upstairs  to  her  tardy  children.  .\I1 
through  the  day  the  clock  acts  as  an  oral 
reminder,  and  at  night  its  deep,  stern 
voice  warns  “Time  to  gio  home,  youtig 
man;  it’s  eleven  o’clock;  tkne  to  go 
home.”  ll’hereupon  the  visitors  depart. 

X X X 

ORIGIN  OF  BLIND  MAN’S  BLUFF. 

Blind  man’s  bluff  has  a much  more 
serious  origin  than  its  usual  hilarity  would 
suggest.  In  the  days  when  liuman  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  the  spirits  responsible 
for  feeding  men  and  blessing  them  with 
harvests,  says  Dr.  Belden,  who  has  traced 
many  children’s  games  to  their  origin,  all 
the  men  of  the  tribe  assembled  clothed 
alike  and  wearing  masks.  They  would  sit 
in  a square  whilst  the  priest  spun  a round 
disc  bearing  marks.  According  to  the 
direction  of  the  fall  -the  priest  chose  one 
of  the  assembly.  A bandage  was  tied 
round  his  head  completely!  covering  the 
eyes,  he  was  turned  round  several  times 
to  distract  his  sense  of  location,  and  aftcr 
certain  words  were  repeated  he  was 
released.  Whoever  he  caught  was  Ihe 
victim  chosen  of  the  gods  for  sacrifice. 
The  children  of  the  tribes,  of  course,  u.sed 
to  watch  these  ceremonies,  and  whenever 
they  wanted  a game  full  of  excitemeni, 
what  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
play  what  we  now  call  “bind  man’s  bluff?” 
Many  people  could  bear  testimony  to  a 
weird  tremor  of  terror  that  they  experienced 
in  being  captured  in  blind  man’s  bluff.  It 
is  ithe  memory  of  the  race  carried  dowi\ 
the  unending  blood-stream  of  the  genera- 
tions, 

X » X 

BELIEVING  IS  SEEING, 

One  of  P.  T.  Barnum’s  rules  for 
success  in  business  wat,  “Let  your  pledged 
word  be  ever  sacred.  Nothing  is  more 
valuable  to  a man  in  business  than  the 
name  of  always  doing  as  he  agrees.”  An 
honest  effort  to  live  up  to  this  led  to  an 
amusing  incident  in  Baltimore.  Barnum’s 
daughter  Caroline  went  with  him  on  his 
famous  trip  with  Jenny  Lind  and  helped 
many  times  to  divert  attention  from  the 
Swedish  nightingale  when  the  crowd 
became  too  pressing  simply  by  putting  on 
one  of  Jenny’s  bonnets  and  fighting  her 
way  through  crowds  on  her  father’s  arm. 
This  'time,  however,  the  -people  deceived 
themselves.  “We  were  at  Baltimore  on 
the  Sabbath,”  says  Mr.  Barnum,  “and  my 
daughter  accompanied  a friend  to  church, 
took  a seat  with  her  in  the  choir  and  joined 
in  the  singing.  A number  of  the  congrega- 
tion who  liad  seen  Caroline  with  me  and 
supposed  iier  to  be  Jenny  Lind  were  still 
labouring  under  the  mistake,  and  it  was 
whispered  through  the  church  that  Jenny 
Lind  was  in  the  choir.  The  excitement 
was  worked  to  its  highest  pitch  when  my 
daughter  rose  as  one  of  the  musical  group. 
Every  ear  was  on  the  alert  to  catch  the 
first  notes  of  her  voice,  and  when  the  notes 
gushed  forth  glances  of  satisfaction  passed 
through  the  assembly.  Caroline,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  attention  she  attracted, 
continiicil  lo  sing  to  the  end  of  the  hymn. 
Not  ,a  note  was  lost  upon  the  ears  of  (he 
attentiie  congregation.  ‘What  an  ex- 
quisite singer!’  ‘I  never  heard  the  like!’ 
and  similar  expressions  wore  whispered 
ihrough  the  clnirch.  The  pith  of  the  joke 
was  that  my  daughter  had  no  extraordinary 
ability  as  a vocalist.”- 


fAMULY  tUiKAi.Uj 


^ rt^Nsdom  h 

b ret^oxNos.  ^ 

What  coat  is  finished  without  buttons, 
and  is  put  on  wet?— A coat  of  paint. 

* * * 

“Yes,  I was  sorry  to  s©  Jack  Either  by 
married  to  Miss  Roxley.”  -“Sorry!  For 
his  sake  or  hers?”-  “For  mine.  I wanted 
her.  ’ ’ 

« « « 

• “You’ve  got  to  advertise  to  succeed,' 
said  the  successful  one.  “Yes,”  remarked 
the  other,  “and  you’ve  got  (o_ succeed  satis- 
factorily to  keep  on  advertising.” 

* tt  * 

Lawyer  : “When  I was  a boy  my  highest 
ambition  was  to  be  a pirate.  Client  . 
“You’re  in  luck..  It  isn’t  every  man  who 
can  realise  the  dreams  of  his  youth.” 

* % * 

“His  attentions  to  you  have  been 

marked,  have  they  not?”  said^  tho  young 
woman’s  experienced  friend. ^ “ Oh,  yes  ! 

ilc  has  never  taken  the  price-tag  off  his 
presents.”  ^ ^ 

“That’s  right,  my  little  man!  I knew 
these  pills  of  mine  would  pull  you  round. 
What  did  you  put  ’em  in— water  or  rasp- 
berry jam,  eh?”  “Put  ’em  in  my  pea- 
shooter.” 

* ' * 

“.Sh!”  exclaimed  Tommy,  listening  at 
the  door.  “There  s company  in  the  par- 
lour.” “ How  do  you  know?”  inquired 
his  little  brother.  --“Mamma’s  calling  papa 
‘my  dear.’”  ^ ^ 

“I’m  sorry,  but  I can’t  pay  your  bill 
to-day,”  “It  has  been  running  a long 
time,  sir.”  “All  the  more  reason,”  was 
the  bland  reply,  “that  it  should ‘’be  given 
a rest.” 

* * 

Teacher:  “I  find  only  one  mistake  in 
vour  exercise.  You  have  parsed  phono- 
graph as  a noun  of  feminine  gender.  W’hy 
did  YOU  do  that?”  “ ’Cause  I thought  it 
was”  one  of  the  machines  that  repeats 
cvcrvthing  you  say.” 

.■  % » « 

Countryman,  at  theatre  box-office  before 
the  curtain  rises;  “Mister,  I want  my 
money  back.  This  bill  of  fare  says  there’ll 
be  a lapse  of  two  months  ’tween  th’  fourth 
an’  last  acts,  an’  I’m  not  going  to  pay  my 
railway  fare  to  come  here  again  for  th’ 
last  act.  So  shell  out.” 

« » ♦ 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  the  old-fashioned 

man,  “that  ten  guineas  is  a lot  of  money 

to  pay  for  a ready-made  suit  of  clothes.” 
‘■Perhaps  it  is,”  said  the  purchaser,  “but 
the  salesman  made  the  transaction  as  pain-- 
less  for  me  as  possible.”  “How  so?” 
‘•He  told  me  the  same  suit  would  probably- 
cost  twelve  guineas  next  year.” 

•X-  * * 

\ certain  well-known  judge  was_  once 
trying  a prisoner  who  was  found  guilty  of 
stealing  a saw.  When  the  usual  question 
was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  why  judg- 
ment should  not  be  pronounced  against 
him  he  replied,  “I  only  carried  it  off  for 
a joke,  my  lord.”  “And  pray,”  said  (he 
judge,  “how  far  did  you  take  il?”  “Thn  (- 
miks,’  my  lord,”  answered  the  prisoner. 
“Ikisoner  at  the  bar,”  said  his  lonlship 
sternly,  but  witli  a (winkle  iii  his  eyes, 
“(hat  is  carrying  a joke  too  far.  The  sen- 
(i-ncc  of  the  court  is  that  you  be  imprisoned 
for  three  calendar  months,”  thus  giving 
him  a month  a mile. 


Figurative  Language.  A Budget 
speecli. 

* » 

No  Pageantry.— Husband : “I  don’t 
believe  in  parading  my  virtues.”  Wife : 
“You  couldn’t  any  way.  It  takes  quite  a 

number  to  make  a parade.” 

■x-  it  ■* 

Cutting  It  Short. — “While  you  were 
Standing  in  the  doorway,  telling  the  sweet 
young  thing  ‘Good  night,’  did  it  ever  dawn 
upon  you ” “Oh,  no!  I never  stayed 

as  late  as  that.” 

* « 

Physicai  Training.  — Miss  Prim  : 
“Don’t  you  ever  ^;ive  your  dog  any 
exercise?”  Miss  Holly  : “Of  course,  I feed 
him  every  few  minutes  with  chocolates  just 
to  make  him  wag  his  tail.” 

•X-  * * 

Practical  Science.— “John,  I hear  you 
are  ingenious  in  a mechanical  way.  Can  t 
vou  fix  Tommy’s  tin  trumpet?”  “What’s 
the  matter  with  it?”  “Nothing,  1 want 
you  to  fix  it  so  that  it  won’t  blow.” 

-X-  -X-  * 

Second  Thoughts. — Dobson;  “I’ve 
been  thinking  seriously  of  getting  married.” 
Jones:-  “Oh,  well,  you  arc  safe,  then!” 
Dobson:  “What  do  you  mean?”  Jones: 
“Why,  if  a sensible  fellow  like  you  thinks 
seriously  about  it,  he’ll  decide  not  to.” 

* * * 

PITY  AND  REVERENCE. 

Babs,  aged  six:  “Grandma  told  me 
that  auntie  Marie  had  a new  baby  boy. 
He’s  to  be  called  Noel,  because  grandma 
says  Father  Christmas  brought  him.” 
John,  aged  eight : “For  goodness’  sake, 
don’t  laugh  at  grandma,  Babs.  These 
superstitious  illusions  are  dear  to  old 

people,  and  remember  that  they  have  not 

been  brought  up  to  our  modern  standard 
of  knowledge!” 

V:  ■»  * 

A SENSIBLE  SUGGESTION. 

Once  an  optimist  and  a pessimist  fore- 
gathered, and  began  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  present  conditions  of  life.  _ The 
pessimist,  who  was,  as  most  pessimists 
are,  something  of  a cynic  and  egotist, 
brought,  as  he  thought,  the  argument  (.o  a 
triumphant  conclusion  by  saying:  “Well, 
I believe  I could  have  made  a better  world 
than  this  is  myself.”  “Exactly,”  replied 
the  optimist,  “that  is  what  we  are  here 
for.  Now,  let  us  go  out  and  do  it.” 

-X-  -S'?  * < 

A BLOW  TO  SELF-CONCEIT.I 

A rector,  called  suddenly  away,  and 
unable  to  offu'iatc  at  the  service  In  his  own 
church,  entrusted  his  new  curate  with  the 
duty.  On  his  return  home  he  asked  a 
member  of  hi.s  congregation  what^  she 
thought  of  the  curate’s  sermon.  The 

poorest  I ever  heard,  she  declared , 

“nothing  in  it  at  all.”  Later  in  the  day 

the  rector,  meeting  his  curate,  asked  him 
how  he  had  got  along.  * Finely,  sii, 
finely,”  replied  (he  curate.  “1  didn’t  have 
time"  to  prepare  anything  myself,  so  I 
preached  one  of  vour  special  sermons. 

‘ - -X-  -X- 

MELODRAlViATIC  THRILLS. 

It  was  a play  at  a village  hall.  In  Pie 
first  act  the  \iliain  informed  the  gaping 
audience  that  he  would  sandbag  the  inno- 
cent hero  and  kidnap,  the  lovely  heroine — 
which  he  promptly  did.  In  the  second  act 
he  tore  some  planking  out  of  a bridge 
arross  a cliasm,  and  (lie  luckless  heroine 
fell  into  (he  abyss.  In  (lie  (bird  act  he  tied 
lier  across  railway  lines,  .and  she  just 
i.sc.'ijied  (he  midiiight  express.  In  (he 
'fourtli  .'ict  he  set  fire  to  her  rcsidenee, 
burning  it  to  the  ground,  in  the  lillb  act 
he  abducted  the  girl,  and  tried  (o  make 
love  to  her.  .She  shrank  from  his  caresses. 
“Why  do  you  fear  me,  darling?”  he  asked 


UNNEIGHBOURLV. 

“Do  the  new  neighbours  anno\  >ou  i- 
much  by  borrowing  as  llvir  pr'-di  i es-i,r-. 
did?”  asked  Mr.  Merson.  “.No,”  aiisvM.  red 
his  wife.  “.Tl'cy  haven't  run  omt  lo 
borrow  a thing.  I never  saw  .iiiybinlv 
quite  so  haughty  and  unsociable.” 

TiC* 

LITERAL  OBEDIENCE. 

One  day  a master  accosted  a new  Un 
at  one  of  our  public  schools,  asking  him 
his  name.  “John  Thompson,”  replied  the 
Ijoy.  “Sir  !”  shouted  tlv  schoolma-ier, 

horrified  at  sucli  a lack  of  mannei  s.  “John 
Thompson,”  innocentli-  ripe.-iie<)  ihe  cul- 
prit. “XN’cll,  I want  you  to  pul  a ‘sir’  ;• 
it.”  “.Sir  John  'J'liuiiipson, ' ' was  th' 
calm  rejoinder. 

-<•  » * 

RETALIATION. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blenkin  went  to  h tcli  (le  n 
little  one  home  from  a ehildrcn’s  part). 

Several  other  fathers  and  mothers  w'ue 

there  for  the  same  purpose.  One  iii  l. 
boy  had  got  so  tired  of  being  ask<d  b>  .*'u 
and  sundry,  “whose  little  boy  arc  \ou.-'' 
that  he  turned  the  tables  by  coming  uj,  k. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blenkin,  bolding  out  ’li- 
hand  and  asking,  “Whose  little  girl  do 
vou  belong  to?” 

* * -X 

PROFITABLE  WRITING. 

Scribbler:  “I  know-  a jouniali-t  wlm 
got  as  much  as  half  a crow  n a word  fin 
something  he  wrote.”  Ouibbler  : "Thai  - 
nothing.  I know  a man  who  got  twi  ni  - 
thousand  pounds  a word  for  something  in. 
wrote.”  Scribbler:  “What  did  he  write.'" 
Quibbler  ; “He  wrote  a note  saying,  ‘Will 
j'ou  be  my  wife?’  to  a widow  woiih  .1 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  she  replied 
that  she  would.” 

« * * 

CARRYING  OUT  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  junior  partner  had  been  on  a visit 
to  a distant  branch  office,  and  was  giving 
his  senior  a full  account.  “The  managci 
there,”  he  said,  “is  apt  to  take  too  much 
on  himself.  I told  him  he  must  get  au- 
thority from  here  instead  of  acting  so  nuith 
on  his  own.”  “Yes,”  said  the  senior  dryl\ . 
“so  I gather.  Here’s  a telegram  from 
him.”  The  telegram  ran  : “Bad  ga> 

escape  in  cellar.  Please  wire  instructions.” 

* -X 

INTERESTING  RELICS. 

A traveller  in  Ireland  slopped  for  a drink 
of  milk  at  a white  cottage  with  a thatched 
roof,  and,  as  he  sipped  his  refreshment  he 
noted,  on  a centre  table  under  a glass 
dome,  a brick  with  a faded  ro.se  upon  the 
top  of  it.  “Why  do  you  cherish  in  this 
way,”  the  traveller  said  lo  his  host,  “that 
common  brick  and  the  dead  rose?”  “Sure, 
sir,”  was  the  reply,  “there’s  certain 
memories  atachin’  to  them.  Do  you  see 
this  big  dent  in  my  head?  Well,  it  was 
made  by  that  brick.”  “But  the  rose?” 
“The  rose,”  said  th©  host,  “is  off  the 
grave  of  the  man  that  threw  the  brick., ’1 

* *■  * 

CANDID  CRITICISM. 

An  inspector  of  schools  had  not  a 
pleasant  cast  of  countenance ; he  w-as  very 
sensitive- when  any  notice  -was  taken  of  it. 
One  of  his  fads  w'as  “object  lessons,” 
which  he  thought  were  the  true  w'ay  of 
bringing  out  the  intelligence  of  the  chil- 
dren. His  method  was  to  name  some 
object,  and  to  ask  the  children  to  forni 
sentences  about  it.  On  one  occasion  he 
made  him.self  the  “object.”  “Look  .at 
me,”  he  said  (o  tlie  children,  “w'hat  am 
1?”  riie  children  looked  juizzied,  but  at 
last  one  boy  ventured  lo  say,  “You’re  a 
man.”  “Quite  right!  I am  a man.  Now* 
put  an  adjective  before  the  noun.  What 
kind  of  man  am  I?”  The  answer  CftjniJ..* 
“You  are  an  ugly  man.’l 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

Thoughts  are  wasted,  unless  turned  intoj 
action. 

W hen  our  hatred  is  violent,  ;t  sinks  us 
even  beneath  those  we  hate. 

Can  you  blame  any  one  e.xcept  yourself  if 
vou  .stumble  twice  over  the  same  stone? 

Where  good  thoughts  germinate  there  is 
the  growth  of  true  greatness  and  goodness. 

Nothing  is  cheap  which  is  superfluous, 
for  wliat"  one  does  not  need  is  dear  at  a 

penn  V. 

Pleasures  make  one  soft  and  lazy,  but 
not  happines>.  Happiness  is  as  bracing  as 
sca-air. 

.\  kind  word  put  out  at  interest  brings 
back'  an  enormous  percentage  of  love  and 
appreciation. 

Men  ;ire  filled  with  discontent  because 
each  envies  the  lot  qf  others  instead  of  en- 
joying his  own. 

The  richest  man  is  not  the  one  wflio  has 
the  most,  but  the  one  w-ho  can  be  most 
cheerful  with  little. 

One  must  sacrifice  one’s  mood  to  the 
part  one  has  to  fill  in  life,  and  even  one’s 
\ irtues  to  one’s  duty. 

Opportunities  are  very  sensitive  things  ; 
if  you  slight  them  on  their  first  visit  you 
seldom  see  them  again. 

He  is  not  a musician  who  can  play  but 
one  tune;  nor  is  he  a pattern  of  life  who 
is  always  on  one  duty. 

Luxury  is  just  as  bad  for  the  working 
man  as  it  is  for  the  rich.  There  is  no 
difference.  A man  is  given  to  luxury  when 
he  thinks  more  of  liis  “havings”  than  of 
his  “beings.” 

Humanity  cannot  be  degraded  by  humilia- 
tion. It  is  its  very  character  to  submit 
lo  such  things.  'I'here  is  a consanguinity 
between  benevolence  and  humility..  They 
are  virtues  of  the  same  stock. 


STATISTICS. 


'I'here  are  1,500,000  peirsons  constantly 
on  the  sick  list  in  England. 

There  are  11,007  miles  of  paved  streets 
and  pavements  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

.Americans  paid  ;£5, 500, 000, 000  for 

luxuries,  on  which  the  special  ta.x  was  paid 
in  1919. 

In  1918  there  were  1,500,000  allotments 
in  tills  country  producing  ^^13,500,000 
worth  of  food.  'Phis  year  there  are 

1.000. 000  producing  £9,000,000  worth. 

In  1856  there  were  only  nine  civil 
marriages  registered  in  Scotland.  In  1890 
the  number  had  risen  to  over  1,000,  and  the 
latest  annual  statistics  revealed  a total  of 
fully  6,000. 

.At  least  13,557,388  weeks’  work  are  lost 
on  an  average  every  year  through  sickness 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  ■ 'Phe  nation  loses 
every  year  the  equivalent  of  the  work  of 
260,000  persons. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1920 
miners  received  1,532,000  tons  of  coal  free 
and  1,897,000  toiVs  at  a total  cost  of 
£702,000,  the  whole  representing  a saving 
lo  the  miners  of  .^8,000,000. 

During  ,[ulv  the  railways  in  Great  Britain 
carried  152,392,497  passengers,  e.xclusive 
of  season-ticket  holders.  Of  this  number 
68.26  per  cent,  paid  full  fares'.  'The  aver- 
age receipt  p"r  passenger  was  16.09d. 

Minerals  produced  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  1919  were  of  the  total  value  of 
T335,673,503,  an  increase  on  the  previous 
vear’s  figures  of  no  less,  than  ;,^78, 593,711. 
Hi.gher  prices  were  mainly  responsible  for 
the  rise. 

The  oil  areas  of  Mexico  already 
developed  can  produce  upwards  of 
.500.000,000  barrels  annually,  or  betw'een 

70.000. 000  and  80,000,000  tons,  whereas  the 
pi'C.bable  |jroduction  of  petroleum  in 
America  this  year  is  400,000,000  barrels. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL, 

V.  S.  R.ui WAV  'Pu.-M'ic. — It  was  one  of 
the  boasts  of  the  United  .States  Railroad 
Administration  that,  under  its  direction,  the 
railways  handled  a greater  traffic  in  1918 
than  in  any  previous  rear.  'Phe  ton  miles 
in  that  year  were  400,579,284,111,  as  com- 
pared with  394,382,077,643  in  1917 — when 
the  railways  were  conipan v-operated — and 
with  362,444,397,129  in  1916. 

Briiaix’s  Water  Power.  — Outside 
America  bv  far  the  largest  utilisation  of 
water  power  has  been  effected  in  Norway. 
Of  the  total  power  production  of  over 

13.000,000  horse-power  in  this  country  less 
than  0.6  per  cent,  is  obtained  fr  -m  ^‘vater, 
and  a few  large  stations  soon  a“Kiunt  for 
the  bulk  of  the  80,000  h.p.,  which  has  up 
to  the  present  been  developed. 

ATeuarle  Dve  Discovery. — Two  .South 
.Africans  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  a 
vegetable  dye  in  Capetown  which  may  have 
a revolutionary  eftect  on  the  dyeing  in- 
dustry. It  is  a direct  substantive  dye,  to 
be  used  with  cold  water  only,  the  material 
being  simply  soaked  for  less  Ilian  ten 
minutes  in  a cold  dye  solution.  The  dye  is 
stated  to  be  non-injurious  to  any  fabric. 

Buii.dixu.  Co.xstruction  in  Mai.aya. — 
Reinforced  concrete  is  being  adopted  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  .Straits  .Settlements  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  caused  by^ 
the  shortage  of  houses ; and  this  is 
occurring  not  only  in  the  case  of  dwellings 
but  it  other  directions,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  a ferryboat  to  convey  the  rail- 
road across  the  Johoie  Straits.  A number 
of  bridges  will  also  be  built  of  this  material 
during  the  coming  year. 

Grafting  Nerves. — This  is  the  latest 
thing  to  astonish  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  recent  advances  in 
surgery.  'Pwo  facts  appear  with  distinct- 
ness. If  a nerve  be  cut  and  its  two  ends 
be  brought  together,  it  will  completely 
recover  its  function  in  course  of  time.  If 
a part  of  a nerve  be  destroyed,  so  that  a 
gap  is  left,  the  gap  can  be  filled  by  a piece 
of  nerve  from  some  other  part  of  the  body 
and  the  function  of  the  nerve  thereby  bo 
restored.  A gap  of  more  than  three  inches 
has  been  filled  in  that  way. 

Power  of  Waves. — .Some  experiments 
have  been  carried  out  in  Japan  by  I.  Hiroi 
with  a view  to  the  determination  and 
utilisation  of  the  power  of  waves.  A wave 
2 feet  high  represents  1 h.p.  per  linear  foot, 
an,d  at  this  rate  at  least  5,000,000  h.p.  is 
being  wasted  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Japan. 
.At  Cape  'I'aito  waves  rarely  exceed  5 feet 
in  height  or  fall  short  of  2 feet  in  calm 
weather.  'I'he  jtower  of  the  waves  was 
transmitted  to  a loaded  float-board  sus- 
pended in  a pit  with  a circular  arc  bottom. 
The  iniYiulse  of  the  waves  imparts  :i  pendu- 
lum motion  to  the  board,  and  power  can 
be  thus  obtained  for  agricultural  purposes, 
such  as  pumping  and  rice-cleaning. 

By-Product  Coke. — In  1918,  9,279  by- 
product ovens  in  the  United  States  pro- 
duced neai'lv  26,000,000  tons  of  coke.  In 
1919,  10,379  o\ens  were  in  operation, 

ihou.gh  the  \ield  of  coke  was  only 
25,  171,000  tons,  but  this,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  tlie  coke  industry,  w'as  in 
excess  of  (he  yield  from  beehive  ovens.  In 
Canada  during  1918,  the  total  timount  of 
coal  coked  in  by-product  and  beehive  ovens 
was  1,983,242  tons,  giving  a coke  yield  of 
1,258,284  tons,  or  63.4  per  cent.  One 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  ovens  wer,e 
in  operation  .at  the  dose  of  tlie  year,  and 
amongst  the  bv'-products  were  10,825  tons 
animoniuin  sulphate,  8,000,000  gallons  tar, 
and  nearly  4,700,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
In  the  s.ame  year  in  this  country  the  total 
coal  lieated  in  gas  and  by-product  coke 
works  amounted  lo  over  29,000,000  tons, 
yieldino-  316,691  tons  of  common  sulphate. 


“PAr.LIAIllZIJT  OF  LAYDES.” 

Satirical  Seventeenth  Century  Pamphlets  dealing  with 
the  Question  of  Women  in  Politics. 

.A  striking  idea  of  the  changed  attitude 
of  (he  world  toward  women  in  politics  is 
to  be  obtained  from  some  of  tlie  satires 
of  the  period  of  ihe  Civil  War  and  tlie 
Puritan  parliaments. 

'I'hese  tracts,  says  a recent  contributor  to 
“Country  Life,”  depict  a lower  and  also 
a higher  house,  composed  entirely  of 
women.  The  feminine  House  of  Commons 
appears  in  a pamphlet  under  the  'title  of 
“.A  Parliament' of  Laydes  w ith  tlicir  Lawi  s 
newly  enacted,”  describing  the  convening 
of  a House  of  Noble  Matrons  to  control 
alleged  grievances  and, picturing  the  tumul- 
tuous insistence  of  a “great  many  Trades- 
men’s Wives”  who  “desired  lo  have  their 
vovees  in  the  Counccll.” 

Tlie  “Lawes”  proposed  by  this  assembly, 
included  “That  women  miglit  vex,  perplex, 
and  any  way  torment  their  luisbands,”  in 
accordance  with  the  motion  of  Mistris 
Rachel  Rallle-a-pace  that  “when  out'  Hu.s- 
bands  trouble  us  we  may  likewise  torment 
them  : if  they  fret  we  frowne  ; tliey  grudge, 
we  grumble;  they  prate,  we  glout  ; they 
cross,  we  curse  ; if  they  bend  their  browes, 
we  may  bend  our  fists  ; and  be  ihev  never 
so  outrageous,  we  to  carry  no  coales  in 
any  case.” 

A further  l.tiw  proposed  was  that 
“Women  may  feast  banq'.iet  and  gossip 
when 'and  where  they  please.”  The  im- 
partiality of  the  House  of  Y’omen  is  in- 
dicated by  the  “Item”  that  “it  is  thought 
meet  that  rich  w'iddowes  shall  marry 
Gentlemen’s  youngest  sons,  that  have  no 
means  to  maintaine  themselves.” 

'Phis  skit  was  reprinted  nine  years  later, 
with  a more  elaborate  title  : “The  Ptirlia- 
ment  of  Women  : With  the  inerrv  Lawes 
by  them  newly  Enacted  : lo  li\'e  in  more 
Ease,  Pomp,  Pride,  and  Wtmfonness  : But 
especially  that  tliey  might  have  Superioriii-, 
and  domineer  over  their  Husbands.” 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  tract  of  .all 
is  the  “Extract  Diurnalt  of  the  several  1 
passages -in  the  Parliament  of  the  Laydes.” 
'J'hese  passages  relate  the  impeachment  of 
various  Royalist  leaders  during  an  eight- 
day  session,  which  was  held  in  Oxford,  and 
the  final  reprieve  of  the  (irisoners.  The 
“Laydes”  sat  in  “Alary  Maudlin  Hall,” 
and  there  conducted  the  trial  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  others  for  treasonable  mis- 
demeanors. The  “Countess  and  other 
Laydes  (on  Munday  morning  early)  . , . 
first  made  choice  of  their  Speal;cy  : it  was 
agreed  that  Lady  Obonev  should  liave  the 
Chairc,  and  Aloll  Cut-jiurse  made  Serjeant 
at  .Arms.” 

'I'he  first  day  was  occupied  bv  speeche.s 
moving  that  all  persons  guilty  of  baseness, 
cowardice,  or  treacheri',  be  brought  to  tiie 
bar,  as  delinquents.  'I'he  second  day  the 
Laydes  ordered  that  various  driinqyents,  in- 
cluding Prince  Rupert,  be  brought  before 
the  House  “alive  or  dead.” 

When  the  warrant  was  delivered  ilo  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  Mrs.  Moll  “inusters  up 
her  witty  Mermidons”  (the  women  police 
of  the  period)  and  “sends  for,  and 
attacheth,  the  Delinc|uent',  wlioni  site  keeps 
prisoners  fast  in  Irons,  lest  'they  or  any  of 
them  should  make  escape.’'  Prime 
Rupert,  falling  on  his  knees,  he.ard  his 
charge  read  against  him  “that  lie  hath  been 
the  chiefe  cause  of  their  clesignes  miscarrv- 
rng  by  his  plundering  at  Edge  Hill,  his 
wilfulnesse  at  IMarslon  Moore,  and  his 
cowardice  at  Borstoll.  Tn  all  which  he 
pleaded  ‘Not  guilty,  nohlc  Amazons.’  ” 

'I'he  House  delivered  a series  of  ferocious 
judgments,  whereupon  all  the  condemned 
prisoners  most  submissively  prayed  for 
mitigation  and  burst  into  “brinish  tcares,” 
which  tears  “made  the  Laytles’  hearts  :c 
relent,”  with  the  result  that  “a  general 
Reprieve  was  granted  to  them  all.” 
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The  Book-Taster, 


JAPANESE  SLUMS. 

I'or  slums  iIkmc  surely  can  be  nolhing 
lo  beat  llie  Japanese  variety,  as  described 
Mr.  .Sydney  (Ireenbie  in  his  new  book. 


bv 


WHEN  WOMAN  IS  BEAUTIFUL. 

For  a woman  lo  be  beautiful, 
requires,  in  tiie  first'  place 


she 

X man  to  love 
Smith  in  the 


her,  says  Mr.  Hamilton 
••Royal  Magazine.” 

‘‘Let  all  "feminine  subscribers,”  he  con- 
tinues, ‘‘take  a firm  grip  on  themselves  and 
erv  calm  ; it  is  not  .the  man  'that 


be 


"Japan;  Real  and  Imaginary 

"T  okyo  slums,”  he  writes,  “arc  not  less 
degraded  than  those  of  either  Kobe  or 
Kyoto,  but  possess  a feature  which  makes 
of  them  a source  of  greater  d.anger.  TTiey 
are  situated  on  land  periodicallv  washed  by 


JERUSALEM’S  SURROUNDINGS, 
“The  view  of  Jerusalem  as  one  leaves 
the  Harden  of  Hethsemane  draws  the  heart 
with  sympathy,”  writes  Mr.  William  D. 
McCracken  in  “Asia,”  “The  walls  rise 
severely  above  bare  slopes  where  nothing 
grows,  for  it  is  outside  the  city  proper  that 
biblical  prophecies  of  the  desolation  of 
Jems, deni  seems  lo  be  fulfilled. 

"To-dav  the  citv  stands  midwav  between 


the  tides.  Look 


at  a map  of  the  citv,  i the  horrors  of  the  Turkish  rf-gime  and  the 


matters,  for  men  seldom  matter  to  women. 

It  is  the  fact  that  he  loves  her,  and  all  the 
charm  and  romance  of  being  loved  that 
matter.  For  this  reason  the  actual  love 
need  not  necessarily  be  too  dreadfully 
serious,  but  the  atmosphere  of  charm  \\  ith 
which  she  is  to  be  surrounded  must  be 
created  most  tirelesslj^  by  the  man  in  the 
case.  _ . , 

“Leaving  out  the  mere  technical  details 
of  figure  and  features,  beauty  in  a woman 
is  chiefly  a matter  of  suggestion,  hypnotism, 
faith-healing,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
it.  A plain  woman  can  never  be.  so  lovely 
from  the  cold,  artistic  standpoint  ns  oiy; 
who  is  naturally  flawless,  but  beauty  is 
niore  spiritual  than  physical.  It  arises 
from  such  qualities  as  expression,  charm, 
a lilt  in  the  voice,  a light  in  the  eye. 

“It  is  these  which  itbe  ideal  lover  can 
create  with  his  atmosphere  of  romance-— 
sincere  romance,  that  is.  1 he  mere  phil- 
andei^r  can  never  call  them  forth.  He  is 
dooni?d  to  failure,  chiefly  because  hC'  is 
playing  for  his  own  hand  all  the  lime.  _ He 
is  doomed  to  failure,  and  serve  him  right. 
For  a woman  is  only  truly  beautiful  when 
she  breaths  the  incense  th.it  arises  from  a 
sacrifice,  however  small  — and  sacrifices 
are  not  in  the  philanderer's  line. 

“When  a woman  can  say  to  herself — ‘He 
g.TK’e  up  so  and  so  to  please  me!’  .she 
is  genuinelv  happy,  and,  in  consequence, 
beautiful.  It  sounds  mean,  but  really  it 
isn’t.  Her  pleasure  lies  less  in  the  fact  that 
he  gave  up  something  than  that  lie  gave 
it  up  for  her.  If  he  could  have  the  some- 
thing and  give  it  up  as  well,  so  to  speak, 
she  would  be  equally  pleased.  That  this 
is  physically  impossible  she  regards  as  not 
her  fault. 

“There  is  a great  deal  of  beauty  derived 
from  other  than  spiritual  sources — from 
gifts  of  the  propitious  gods — the  physical 
beauty  of  feature  and  form.  This  is  en- 
hanced or  diminished  by  the  setting,  and 
consequently'  the  setting  is  to  an  extent  all- 
important.  .A  girl  may  be  endowed  with 
the  beautyt  of  one  historic  period  and  live 
in  another,  when,  except  at  fancy  dress 
balls,  she  can  only  indulge  in  murmuring 
with  the  poet — 

Dreamer  lof  dreams,  horn  out  of  my  due 
lime, 

IVhy  should  I strive  lo  set  the  crooked 
straight? 

“That  is  just  luck.  The  wistful  charm 


one  would  notice  that  the  region  along  the 
bay  has  a consider.iblr  number  of  watered 
spaces,  obviously  unreclaimed  shoreland. 
The  rest  of  the  region,  though  built  upon, 
is  as  subject  lir  the  tides  :is  the  shore. 

T here  is  no  sewer;ig(‘.  Consequently  all  the 
refuse  which  gathers,  waiting  for  some 
official  honourable  cleaning-day  to  cause  its 
removal,  is  inundated  and  spread  out 
beneath  the  foundations  of  the  slum 
quarters,  where  it  festers  and  rots  with 
lime. 

“In  these  slums  i.s  a feature  unique  even 
for  a country  as  profuse  in  oddities  as 
Jap.'m.  It  is  known  as  the  Tunnel  Slums, 
rows  of  houses,  each  containing  from 
l\\'iT\-e  to  twenty  compartments  arranged 
like  ;i  Pullman  sleeper,  standing  back  .to 
back.  Each  compartment  h.as  three  mats 
on  which  families  of  from  five  lo  .six 
[tersons  ‘dwell.’  As  each  mat  in  J.ipan 
mea-vures  exacTlv  three  feet  by  six,  there 
is  absolutelv  no  piivacy  whatever  for  the 
individual  members  of  the  family,  and  in- 
asmuch as  these  compartments  open  into 
one  another,  there  is  none  between  neigh- 
bours.” 

» * 

SCOTT’S  PORTRAITS. 

“While  .Scott  is  equally  at  home  with  all 


promised  good  of  the  British  mandatorx 
rule.  Nothing  has  been  done  as  vet  in  a 
public  wav  lo  beautify  the  city.  .Nyrth 
and  west  the  houses  straggle  outfiide  rtie 
Willis  ; on  the  south  forbidding  slopes 
border  the  road  to  Bethleliem  ; and  on  the 
east  lies  the  terrible  v.-illey  of  Jehoshaphat 
— a valley  of  dry  bones.  .Seventeen  times 
destroy  ed — bitterly  hated — anxiously  sought 
— how  desperate  a history  since  Nebuchad- 
nezzar captunxl  it  more  than  twentv-five 
centuries  ago! 

"Redeemed  to-day,  but  in  her  naked- 
ness, Jeru-.alem  waits  to  be  clothed.  She 
has  ;is  yet  no  graci',  no  covering  for  her 
ugly  wounds.  .Some  <lav  her  sides  will 
glisten  with  the  brightness  of  a heavenly 
r.'idiance  ; she  will  be  washed  and  anointed 
like  a bride  w.iiling  for  the  bVidegrooin.  ' 

» ' ■>  * 

RELIGIOUS  NOVELS, 

“There  are  few  of  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward’s  books  from  which  the  religious  in- 
terest is  wholly  tibscnl,”  writes  Professor 
Herbert  L.  .Stewart  in  the  “llibberr 
Journal.”  “There  are  at  least  five,”  he 
points  out,  “in  which  it  may  be  said  to  pre- 
dominate. ‘Robert  Elsmere’  is  the  best 
known,  but  in  any  such  general  survey  we 
must  not  omit  ‘The  History  of  David 
tirieve,’  'Ilclbeck  of  Bannisdale,’  ‘Eleanor,’ 


ranks  in  life,  however,  he  is  by  no  moan.s 

equally  successful  with  all  tvp'es  of  char-  ' and  ‘The  Case  of  Richard  .Meynell.’ 
acler  and  with  ordinarv  average  life  he  i “While  many  others,”  continue^  the 

is  a comparative  failure,’’  says  Mr.  W.  T.  ' essayist,  ’‘have  introduced  religious  and 


the 


.Scottish  Bankers’  I\Iaga-  ^ anti-religious  debate  into  ;t  novel,  she  is  one 

iven  us  studies  of 


and  shy  temperament  that  harmonise  wdth 
a crinoline  are  wrecked  in  the  brief  skirt 


and  severe,  lines  of  to-day.  Equally  the  girl 
who.se  silky  locks  hang  to  her  knee  is  lost 
amid  the  bobbed-haired  throng,  and  she 
whose  curve  of  shoulder  might  grace  a 
(jrecian  robe,  may  waste  her  sweetness  in 
a tailored  skirt.  ' 

“Again  the  dark,  splendid  beauty  ^ho 
demands  the  flaming  colours  that  flaunt 
so  royally  beneath  an  Oriental  sun,  may 
very  well  weep  over  the  dull  blues  and 
grays  of  a northern  clime  ; but  what  is  she 
lo  do.  Really  a woman  is  most  beautiful 
when  she  is  in  love  hopelessly,  recklessly, 
a jamais.  But  the  majority  of  women 
never  are,  and  the  immortal  few  think  no 
more  of  the  lines  on  their  faces  than  of 


■>a 


Rodger 
zine.  ” 

"The  exquisite  touch  which  make.s  Jane 
.Austen’s  characters  so  real,  although  they 
have  no  marked  characteristics,  and  arc 
placed  in  no  striking  situations,  Scott  docs 
not  possess.  He  confessed  that  he  plunged 
-Malcolm  Graeme  into  Loch  Katrine  to  give 
him  something  to  do — he  was  so  unin- 
teresting ; and  in  ‘The  Antiquqary,’  for 
example,  it  requires  .all  Level’s  adven- 
tures to  make  us  at  all  interested  in  him, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  Miss  Wardour  at  ! 
all.  Certainly  Jane  Austen  would  have  j 
made  them  both  much  more  alive  than  ; 
Scott  succeeded  in  doing. 

“With  a few  notable  exceptions,  his 
heroines  are  far  from  successful.  'IJtere 
is  no  question  about  Diana  Vernon  or 
Jennie  Deans ; they  are  as  entirely  alive 
and  real  as  could  be  desired.  Rebecca  and 
the  less-known  /Mice  Lee  rome  nearest  to 
them,  and  Lucy  Ashton  is  .also  a sufficiently 
convincing  portrait.  M’ith  these  excep- 
tions, however,  Scott’s  heroines  aid  - cer- 
tainly wanting  in  reality.  His  heroes  .aro 
more  successful  as  portraits,  however  poor 
they  may  be  as  men.  T he  charm  of 
Scott’s  heroines,  so  far  as  they  can  be  seen 
at  all,  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  their  unrcalilv; 
the  fact  that  his  heroes  are  uninteresting 
makes  us  think  them  badly  drawn,  which 
in  most  cases  they  are  not. 

“The  much-condemned  Waverleyy  for 
example,  sis  a very  faithful  portrait  of  an 
average,'and  therefore  exceedingly  unin- 
teresting young  man.  It  is  not  the  portrait 
which  is " a failure  ; he  would  be  equally 
unsatisfactory,  probably  more  so,  if  we 
met  him  in  real  life  ; and  when  we  com- 
plain of  Scott’s  WaveiTeys,  we  are  really 
arraigning  Providence  for  making  the 
average  man  commonplace,  or  else 
blaming  Scott  for  exhibiting  the  painfui 
truth.” 


of  the  very  few  who  have 
cultural  unbelief  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
lime.  We  know  how  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, for  example,  used  lo  poke  fun  at  the 
narrow  evangelicals.  Sam  Weller  in  ‘Pick- 
wick,’ making  his  unseemly  jests  about 
Regeneration  ; Miss  Murdstone  in  ‘Daviil 
Copperfield,’  rolling  her  dark  eyes  with 
delight  over  the  congregation  around  her 
as  often  as  the  prayer-book  mentioned 
‘miserably  Sinners’;  Miss  Miggs  in  ‘Bar- 
nab\'  Rudge’  who  hoped  that  she  knew  her 
own  unworthiness  and  hated  and  despised 
herself  as  every  good  Christian  should  : 
Ladv  Emily  in  ‘A'anity  h'air,’  tying  up  her 
parcels  of  tracts,  with  mild  exhortation  for 
re.'il  ladies,  and  warmer  stuff.  ‘The  Frying 
Pan  ami  the  I'ire’  for  the  servants’  hall — 
such  matter  as  this  has  become  quite, 
familiar  and  can  be  produced,  noty^’  that 
the  pattern  has  been  set,  in  almost  any 
quantity  by  very  indifferent  artists. 

“It  is  often  very  successful  wit,  but  its 
fault  lies  in  the  absence  of  humour,  that 
lack  of  background  in  charity  which  our 
own  sobered  age  increasingly  demands. 
(Tinrlotie  Bronte  used  to  keep  up  the  fun 
at  the  expense  of  the  High  Church.  Mr. 
Wells  never  lets  us  rest  from  laughing 
at  the  formulae  of  ‘vindictive  theologians.’ 
And  Mr.  Winston  Churchill — the  .American 
of  that  name — provides,  us  in  such  books 
as  ‘The  Inside  of  the  Cup’  with  most  effec- 
tive satire  upon  those  who  are  zealots  for 
dogma,  but  not  zealots  for  the  housing  of 
the  poor  or  the  living  wage.  Mrs.  Ward’s 
interest  in  religion  was  dilTerent.  She  was 
concerned  with  the  .state  of  mind  of  per- 
sons of  culture,  and  although  ‘culture’  is 
an  oliject  of  scorn  just  now  to  those  who 
think  it  just  the  English  word  for  Kultur, 
and  keep  themselves  in  readiness  to  explode 
the  moment  it  is  named,  yet  this  is  a mis- 
understanding which  must  soon  pass 
a wav.” 
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I Ct)e  Romaiice  of  iopai  £ope=P)akin9 1 


No  member  of  the  Brilisli  Ruyal 
Fitinilv  may  marr\'  wiihout  i)er;iiisbion’,  as 
it  \v»re. 

Jf  we  £jo  hack  to  th('  reit;ii  of  (icorj:<e  II  I. 
wc  find  that  this  monarch  sent  to  (he 
I Raises:  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1772,  a message  claiming  the 
right  cf  approvitig  of  ail  marriages  of 
Koyaliv  in  this  country.  In  consequence 
of  tl'iis  communication  a Bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Parliament'  and  finally  passed 
by  which  descendants  of  the  King,  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  on  giving  the 
Privy  Council  twelve  months  previous 
notice,  might,  at  (he  expiration  of  that 
period,  marry  without  the  Royal  consent, 
unless  the  Lords  and  Commons  cn  masse 
should  declare  their  disapprobation  of  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Bill 
mentioned  originated  in  the  marriage  of 
George  ' I IP’s  brothers — the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  with  Mrs.  Horton, 
neither  of  which  unions  had  been  recog- 
nised at  Court. 

Love  does  not'  always  play  (he  leading 
part  in  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  reign- 
ing families.  In  many  instances  they  are 
determined  solely  by  dynastic  or  political 
considerations,  with  little  regard  to  the 
princes  and  princesses.  So  it  happens  that 
Royal  marriages,  often  arranged  for  reasons 
of  State,  do  not  always  prove  to  have  been 
“made  in  Heaven.’’, 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, however,  that  the  King  of  Spain’s 


choiri'  of  Princess  Ena  of  Battenburg  as 
his  queen  was  dictated  solely  by  his  love 
for  ;i  gentle  and  attractive  young  girl. 
Princess  Ena  certainly  brought  romance  to 
an  already  romantic  .Spain,  but  in  so  doing 
she  forleited  her  right — although  a remote 
one— of  succession  to  the  British  throne. 

The  present  reigning  House  of  Britain 
occupies  the  throne  under  the  Act  of 
■Settlement,  of  1700  ; which  stipulates  that 
any  member  of  it  who  shall  be  united  in 
ntarriage  with  a Roman  Catholic  shall 
forfeit  all  right  to  the  crown.  The  Act  in 
question,  by  the  way,  does  not  prohibit 
matrimonial  alliances  with  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Rite,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  late  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  King 
Edward’s  sailor  brother,  married  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia  without 
endangering  his  right  to  a place  in  the 
lino  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

More  than  one  male  member  of  the 
British  Royal  Family  has  married  accord- 
ing to  his  own  heart  and  against  the  law 
of  the  Court.  William  IV.  led  Mrs. 
Jordan  to  the  altar,  and  George  IV. 
married  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  When  there 
were  rumours  during  the  reign  of  George 
HI.,  that  there  had  been  a legal  wedding 
between  his  eldest  son  and  this  lady,  the 
marriage  was  publicly  and  officially  denied. 
Had  proofs  of  its  occurrence  been  avail- 
able at  the  time,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Prince  would  not  have  been  allowed  to 
ascend  the  throne,  for  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was 
a Roman  Catholic. 


The  late  Duke  of  Canibridgc  had  a: 
horror  of  mariages  dr  conreuatu'e.  politigur, 
as  matrimonial  alliances  of  reigning 
f.'iinilies  are  desiribcd  in  diplomatic  phrase- 
ology, and  he  i rented  .Muuewhat  of  a sensa- 
tion b\-  marrying  a lady  of  his  own  choice, 
lhat  lady  was  Miss  Louisa  Imrebrother, 
an  actress  of  great  beauty,  who  won  the 
public  fancy  as  Columbine  in  a Drury  Lane 
pantomime. 

The  love  story  of  Infanta  Josephine,  a 
grand  aunt  of  King  Alfonso  of  Spain,  reads 
like  a fairy  tale.  This  Royal  lady  lost 
her  heart  to  Guel  y Rente,  a journalist  and 
poet,  who  started  wage-earning  as  a 
reporter  for  a Havana  newspaper.  After 
leaving  Cuba,  Guel  y Rente  went  to 
Madrid  where,  after  suffering  want  and 
even  hunger,  he  succeeded  in  making  .a 
name  for  himself  as  a poet.  He  dedicated 
a book  of  verses  to  Princess  Josephine, 
who,  pleased  with  the  volumb,  made  his 
acquaintance.  In  the  long  run  she  eloped 
with  the  author  and  married  him  at 
Valladolid. 

More  recently  ' Princess  Elvir.a  of 
Bourbon,  and  Infanta  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Spain,  fell  in  love  with  a poor  artist 
and  eventually  eloped  with  him  from  Rome. 

T’ne  elopement  of  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Genoa  with  the  Marquis  Rappollo 
respited  in  the  former  being  banished  from 
her  country  for  ten  years  by  her  brother- 
in-law,  King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

Princess  Amelie,  allied  by  ties  of  blood 
to  the  reigning  House  of  Bavaria,  eloped 
no  fewer  than  four  times,  and  on  each 
occasion  with  a commoner.  One  of  her 
lovers  was  the  husband  of  an  actresS,  and 
his  elopement  with  the  Princess  led  his  wife 
to  commit  suicide. 

OSCAE  Frichex., 


vast  plateau  that  we  move,  following  in 
the  steps  of  a crowd  of  devout  pilgrims  of 
various  nationalities,  including  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Burmese,  and  suddenly  coma 
upon  what  is  certainly  an  amazing  sight — 
a vast  assembly  of  Asiatics  prostrating 
themselves  in  front  of  a gigantic  Buddha, 
contemplating  his  worshippers  with  an  aic 
of  tolerant  good-nature,  which  should  go 
far  towards  impressing  them  with  a sensa 
of  spiritual  security. 

.'^t  the  same  time  I must  confess  to  et 
feeling  almost  of  horror  with  which  one 
looks  upon  such  an  example  of  twentieth- 
century  hea(henism,  and  the  sight  of  young 
and  pretty  girls  and  tiny  lisping  babies 
grovelling  before  this  hideous  image  of 
stone  remains  in  one’s  memory  long  after 
the  shores  of  Burma  have  been  left  behind. 

The  great  bell,  recovered  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  whre  it  was  thrown  during 
one  of  the  Burmese  wars,  hangs  suspended 
at  one  end  of  the,  temple.  Following  the 
custom  of  all  visitors,  we  strike  it  with  a 
mallet  borrowed  from  the  official  “bell- 
man,” and  the  deep  booming  note  goes 
ringing  out  into  the  far  corners  of  the  city 
outside. 

No  one,  apparently,  resents  our  inter- 
ference and  the  silent  Buddhist  priests, 
with  shaven  heads  and  clad  in  long  yellow 
robes,  (he  emblems  of  their  office,  move 
through  the  tlirongs  of  worshippers  with 
an  air  of  detached  importance  almost  in- 
solent in  its  aloofness. 

As  wc  retrace  our  steps  towards  the 
entrance  gate,  a continuous  booming  of 
the  great  bell  announces  the  . commence- 
ment of  some  evening  ritual,  and  passing 
down  the  stairway  and  out  into  the  city 
again,  the  sense  or  unreality  which  h.as 
been  upon  us  fades,  and  we  look  up  with 
a kind  of  familiar  affection  at  the  great 
moon  above  us  which  shines  alike  upon 
Rangoon  and  far-off  England,  eight 
thou.sand  miles  awav  to  the  west. 

J.  Waim- 


^ A Visit  to  Rangoon.  ^ 


The  first  thing  lhat  slrikes  one  upon 
approaching  Rangoon  is  the  number  of 
pagodas  dotted  all  over  the  city,  whose 
glittering  domes,  toirped  with  gold,  tower 
Lipwards  to  the  sky,  (he  oulw.ard  .and  \'isib!e 
sign  of  the  activity  of  Buddhism  in  this 
centre  of  Gautama’s  following. 

The  second  impression  one  gets,  is  the 
curious  and  deathly  stillness  of  cvcrvthing 
around.  Not  a sound  is  heard  save  the 
swish  of  the  water  against  the  wh.arf  side. 
.\s  we  step  ashore  and  make  ciur  wav 
through  the  open  ni.irkct  place,  the  s;ime 
almost  uncanny  stillnes.s  i.s  ' tverywhere 
apparent.  The  crowds  of  BuniVe-e  and 
Chine.se  squatting  in  groups  amongst  their 
wares  converse  m rapid  whispers,  and  one 
emerge.s  ;it  bast  into  the  town  trdly  con- 
vinced that  the  motto  of  the  Burman  is  to 
be  seen  and  not  heard. 

The  long  dusty  .Sirand  Road  looks 
almost  deserted  as  we  sti-p  inlo  it,  and  th.e 
h-.vv  solitary  pedestrians  shuffling  along  in 
their  noiseless  Eastern  way  only  serve  to 
accentuate  the  impression. 

In  front  of  the  .Strand  Hotel,  a palatial 
structure  exuding  a sense  of  rest  and 
shelter  from  the  tropical  sun,  a long  line 
of  “gharries” — the  native  cabs — are 
ranged,  whose  owners  attach  themselves  to 
us  immediately  with  limpet-like  tenacity 
seeking  our  custom,  and  are  only  shaken 
off  with  difficulty.  The  interior  of  the 
hotel  to  which  we  repair,  is  as  comforting 
* ns  it  promised  to  be,  and  I know  of  nothing 
more  calculated  to  produce  a contented 
mir.d  than  a deck-chair  in  the  balcony  after 
a iiard  day’s  work, , a gla.ss  of  iced  lemon- 
ade and  one  of  the  country’s  excellent 
cheroots.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that 


here  is  El  Dorado  indeed,  forgetful,  or 
perhaps  ignorant,  of  the  many  drawbacks 
to  this  far-away  corner  of  the  world. 

.-\fter  dinner  on  that  first  night  ashore, 
wc  pay  the  regulation  visit  to  the  principal 
attr.i.ction  of  the  city — the  great  .Shwy- 
Dagon  pagoda,  whose  fame  in  the  worbJ 
of  Budcihisin  is  great,  and  in  the  world  of 
wonders  scarcely  less  so. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  dome,  which 
rises  gold-she,athed  .and  magnificent  to  the 
sky,  cost  a former  king  ;£80,000  to  gild, 
a tribute  at  least  to  his  religious  zeal,  if 
not  to  his  common  sense. 

'i  he  outer  gale  of  the  temple  is  a huge 
strLicture,  .surmounted  on  each  side  ’oy  an 
enormous  griffln-like  monster,  with  eaa])ing 
jaws  and  ferocious  mien,  the  guardians, 
one  imagines,  against  the  hosts'of  hell. 

Immediately  behind  this  is  the  great 
stairway — a llight  of  some  two  hundred 
steps,  forming  a gradual  ascent  to  the 
teriiple ' itself,  which  is  situated  upon  a 
plateau  at  the  top. 

.\nd  here  for  the  first  lime  the  impression 
of  silence  is  lost,  for,  lining  the  stairs  on 
either  side,  are  crowds  of  clamorous 
merchants,  dealers  in  curios,  photographs 
and  incense,  and  dispensers  of  wax  candles 
of  many  coldurs  which  are  burned  ulti- 
mately at  one  or  other  of  the  many  shrines. 

Once  at  the  top  the  visitor  will  find  him- 
self in  a perfect  labyrinth  of  g’  oves  or 
shrines — little  caves  in  the  rocks,  all  aglow 
with  the  light  of  thousands  of  candles — 
where  on  each  little  altar  an  image  of 
Buddha  in  miniature,  a squat  cross-legged 
deity  with  slit  ey'es  and  a perpetual  grin, 
sits  in  state  to  receive  the  homage  of  its 
! people.  It  is  however  to  the  centre  of  this 
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"WOMAN’S  SPHERE"  is  now  incorporated  with  the 
FAMILY  HERALD  SUPPLEMENT.  On  Sale 
Everywhere.  Price  2d. 


SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Cream  of  Cauliflower. 

Trim  off  the  outside  leaves  and  stalk, 
place  the  cauliflower  in  cold  salted  water 
for  a few  moments.  Drain,  cook  in  boil- 
ing salted  water  until  tender,  and  press 
through  a ricer.  Cook  three  tablcspoon- 
fuls  of  bubbling  hot  margarine,  stir  in 
gradually  three  cups  of  scalded  milk,  \\itli 
half  a small  onion  and  a chili  pepper,  -uld 
one  beaten  egg  mixed  with  a little  hot 
milk,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
strain  over  the  prepared  cauliflower.  Do 
not  allow  egg  to  curdle. 

Prune  Pie. 

Prune  pie  can  be  made  in  this  way  : 
Line  a pie  plate  with  crust  and  bake  until 
done,  but  not  brown.  Then  add  the  prune 
filling,  made  of  a, pound  of  stewed  prunes 
pressed  through  a colander,  and  mixed 
with  two  beaten  egg  yolks,  a cupful  of 
cream,  and  a third  of  a cupful  of  sugar 
to  each  cupful  of  pulp.  The  pulp  should 
be  softened  with  a little  of  the  prune  juice. 
Bake  the  pie  until  done,  cover  with  a 
meringue  made  of  the  egg  whites,  and 
brown..  Serve  very  cold. 

Girdle  Cakes. 

Required  : One  pound  of  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  dripping,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  currants.  Mix  flour, 
salt,  and  powder,  rub  in  the  dripping,  then 
the  butter,  and  next  add  the  currants.  Mix 
to  a stiff  dough, with  milk,  flour  the  pastry- 
board,  turn  out  the  dough  on  to  this,  and 
roll  to  an  inch  thick  ; cut  into  rounds  and 
bake  on  a hot  girdle  or  in  a quick  oven. 
The  cakes  should  be  brown  and  crisp  on 
both  sides ; they  are  eaten  hot  with  butter 
immediately  they  are  cooked. 

.\lmond  Paste. 

Required : One  pound  of  caster  sugar, 
ten  ounces  of  ground  almonds,  two  ounces 
of  ground  rice,  two  ounces  of  cornflour,  one 
ounce  of  gelatine,  one  gill  of  water.  Soak 
the  gelatine  in  water  till  it  has  swollen, 
then  drain  it  on  a sieve.  Mix  all  the  dry 
ingredients  together.  Now  dissolve  the 
gelatine  in  the  gill  of  water,  which  should 
be  hot,  and  when  dissolved  add  it  to  the 
dry  ingredients.  Mix  the  whole  up  to  a 
stiff  dough  or  paste,  divide  into  four-ounce 
pieces,  roll  them  round  like  a bun,  then 
flatten  them  out  with  the  rolling-pin  to  the 
size  required. 

Potato  Soup. 

Boil  six  potatoes  (diced)  and  two  large 
onions,  sliced  or  diced  ; add  salt  and  pepper. 
Drop  the  yolk  of  one  egg  into  a bowl  ; add 
one  large  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  mix 
it  in  with  your  finger  tips  until  the  mix- 
ture is  smooth  and  of  the  consistency  of 
very  coarse  meal.  Add  milk  (any  amount 
from  one  quart  to  three  pints)  to  the  cooked 
potatoes  and  onions  and  bind  the  soup  with 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  one  of  butter 
or  butter  substitute,  blended,  for  every  pint 
of  milk  used.  The  soup  will  be  more 
creamy  if  some  of  the  milk  is  added  to  the 
onions  and  piotatoes,  allowed  to  heat,  and 
then  poured  over  the  blended  butter  before 
the  mixture  is  stirred  in.  After  it  all  boils 
up  well,  scatter  in  the  egg  meal,  stir  it 
rapidly,  and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes.  A rich 
creamy  soup  will  result.  Pour  it  over 
small  pieces  of  oven-browned  toast.  Two 
or  three  bouillon  cubes  added  will  give  you 
a soup  that  is  almost  as  nourishing  as  if 
if  were  made  from  meat. 


Currant  Rock  Cakes. 

Mix  in  a basin  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
giound  rice  and  a c|uarter  of  a povind  of 
flour  with  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a pinch  of 
salt,  and  a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Into  these  ingredients  crumble  fuielv  three 
ounces  of  marg.irine.  Wash,  drv,  and  pick 
two  ounces  of  currants  and  (hop  linelv  one 
ounce  of  candied  peel.  Add  the  fruit  along 
with  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon.  IVat 
one  egg  well,  add  to  it  a very  little,  milk, 
and  form  the  whole  to  .a  stiff  mixture.  I’ut 
on  to  a baking  sheet  in  little  rough  heaps, 
and  bake  in  rather  a quick  oven  for  ten 
minutes. 

Savoury  Puddinc.. 

• Put  a layer  of  rooked  flaked  fish  in  .a  pic- 
dish,  then  a layer  of  cooked  chopped  ham, 
mixed  with  a suspicion  of  thinly  prepared 
mustard.  Melt  a dessertspoonful  of  mar- 
garine in  .a  saucepan,  anti  mix  with  it  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour.  Gradually  add  a 
breakfastcupful  of  milk,  stirring  until 
smooth  and  boiling.  Heat  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  pour  the  boiling  sauce  over  them, 
and  keep  beating.  Season  the  sauce  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a little  more  thin 
mustard.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
stiffly,  gently  mix  them  in  with  the  sauce, 
pour  over  the  prepared  contents  in  the  pie- 
dish,  and  bake  the  savoury  until  well  risen 
and  lightly  browned. 


OLD  HERBS  AND  SALADS. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERINQ. 

The  colours  of  a faded  carpet  can  be 

easily  revived  by  applying  a weak  solution 
of  alum,  after  a thorough  sweeping. 

When  cleaning  the  grate  try  mixing 
a liltle  fint'  sugar  with  ihe  blacklead.  It 
will  help  to  give  it  a blacker  appearance 
than  usual. 

When  making  bread  the  dough  should 
be  kneaded  until  it  feels  soft  and  elastic, 
and  can  be  [lulled  off  the  'board  or  out  of 
the  bowl  without  any  of  it  sticking. 

Mildew  on  leather  may  be  removed  with 
a little  pure  vaselin.  Rub  this  into  the 
leather  till  quite  absorbed,  and  then  care- 
fully polish  with  a clean  chamois  lealher. 

When  a stew-pan  “boils  over’’  the 
kitchener  should  be  sprinkled  with  salt. 
This  not  only  abates  the  odour  caused,  but 
enables'  one  to  clean  the  stove  more  easilv. 

Decanters  and  wine  glasses  will 
benefit  from  a thorough  washing  in  a solu- 
tion of  ammonia  with  the  necessarv  amount 
of  water  added,  especially  if  they  are  cut 
glass. 

When  buying  meat  one  should  see  that 
beef  is  firm  to  the  touch,  red  in  colour,  and 
with  the  lean  inter-streaked  with  fat.  Also 
that  mutton  is  rather  paler  than  beef  and 
its  fat  is  whiter. 

During  damp  weather  rub  a raw  potato 
all  over  brass  bell  pulls,  handles,  door 
plates  and  so  forth,  after  they  have  been 
cleaned.  This  will  help  them  to  keep 
bright  for  a week. 


GOOD-BYE  TO  INDIGESTION, 


Digestive  pain?  You’d  better  try  this 
simpie  little  plan  that  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  thousands  of  cases  just  like  yours. 
Take  three  Bisurated  Magnesia  tablets  im- 
mediately after  eating,  or  wh(;never  pain  is 
felt  ; that’s  all.  Surprising  how  clfectivc 
it  is  ; three  little  minutes,  and  the  pain’s 
all  gone.  There’s,  no  arguing  about  the 
effects  of  Bisurated'  Magnesia  tablets  ; they 
just  do  the  trick  and  leave  you  astonished 
and  delighted.  Try’ them!  One-and-lhree 
or  half  a crown  a flask,  according  to  size, 
and  the  least  expensive  remedy  you  can  get, 
for  they  do  their  work  supremely  well. 
Get  a package  from  the  chemist  to-day, 
and  say  “t'lood-hye’’  to  the  worries  of  in- 
digestion ; but  look  carefully  on  the  w-rapper 
for  the  name,  IflS.M.AG  LTD.,  to  ensure 
you’ve  got  the  right  article. — [.•Idt'f.] 


' “‘How  can  a man  die  who  has  sagn  in 
j his  gaiden?"  ask  ihe  .\r;ibi:ir.s.  In  her 
(lelightfiil  hook,  cnlilled  ‘‘.V  Garden  of 
I llerhs,”  which  tells  all  there  1-.  to  hi  known 
I about  salads  and  kindrid  subjects,  Mi>„  H. 
j .S.  Rohde  says  the  Chinese  valued  s.ige  s(.> 
j highly  that  the  Dutch  in  old  days  carried  on 
I a profiuible  tradi*  by  exchanging  sage  for 
tea,  .-ind  for  oiv-  |)ound  of  dried  sage  leaves 
die  Chinese  gave  three  [lounds  of  tea. 
“ i he  (iroper  lime  of  year  to  eat  sage  or  to 
drink  sage  tea  is  in  spring,’’  savs  Miss 
Rohde,  “and  formerly  country  folk  used  to 
eat  quantities  of  it  with  bread  and  butter 
or  sometimes  bread  and  clieese.  .Sage 
u-sed  to  be  h(ld  in  such  repute  that  both 
bread  and  cheese  were  flavoured  with  it  in 
the  making. 

D.usv  Roots. 

Of  the  uses  to  which  daisies  mav  be  put 
the  author  writes — “Daisv>  root.s  are  still 
eaten  by  the  Italian  and  .Spanish  peasants, 
and  formerly  the  young  leaves  were  an 
ordinary  ingredient  in  our  salad'.  .Mam 
herbalists  n fer  to  die  curious  old  belief 
that  if  daisy  roots  are  boiled  in  milk  and 
given  to  pup])ios  it  will  stum  their  growth  ; 
and  there  is  the  old  fairy  story  of  the 
wicked  fairy  Milk.ih  who  fed  her  roval 
foster-child  on  this  food  to  make  him  a 
pigmy.  One  herbalist  says  that  to  put 
daisy  roots  under  your  pillow  is  to  ensure 
pleasant  dreams  of  those  yOii  love  most.’’ 
Balm  for  the  Brain. 

Among  Iho  many  plants  on  which  Miss 
Rohde  w rites,  balm  is  especially  commended 
for  “making  the  heart  merry  and  joyful,’’ 
and-  for  vivifying  'the  brain.  “There  is," 
she  says,  “an  old  legend  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pick  it  whilst  instruments  of 
music  were  pl.-iyed,  this  being  the  only  wai 
ol  distracting  the  attention  of  the  .ts[)s  who 
guarded  it.  When  the  Turks  look  the 
Holy  Land  they  transplanted  large  quanli- 
lies  of  the  plant  to  (hand  Cairo,  where 
janissaries  guarded  it  during  the  lime  thij 
balsam  was  flowing.  Our  Lnglish  balm 
has  always  been  extolled  by  herbalists  as 
‘sovereign  tor  the  brain.’  ’’ 

Rosi-;mary  and  Tansy. 

Miss  Rohde  quotes  from  an  old  herbal 
list  of  the  marvels  that  rosemary  can  per- 
form. One  quota'tion  runs — “Take  the 
flowers  thereof  and  make  powder  thereof 
and  bimle  it  to  ihy  right  arme  in  a linnen 
cloath  and  it  shall  make  thee  lighte  and 
merrie.”  .\nother  say.s — “Take  the  flowers 
and'  put  them  in  ihv  chest  among  thv 
clothes  or  among  thy  Bookes  and  Mothi-'s 
shall  not  destroy  them.”  .V  tansy  was  a 
favourite  dish  in  the  eighteenth  ceniurv, 
and  was  as  inseparable  from  a bill  of  fare 
for  Easier  as  roast  goose  at  Michaelmav. 
hr  a gooseberry  tart  at  Whitsun.  Mi'S 
Rohde  says  that  before  mint  became 
recognised  as  the  proper  accompaniment  to 
roast  lamb,  tansy  was  used  in  the  same 
way.  Tansy  pudding.s  and  tansy  cakes 
were  commonlv  eaten  dining  spring. 

Hints  ro  .Modern  Cooks. 

“Why  do  not  our  modern  lOoks  decorate 
our  salads  with  sirewings  of  rose  petals, 
violets,  [irimroses,  gillUlowers,  cowslips, 
and  Ihe  flowers  of  elder,  orange,  rosemarv, 
red  sage,  ajigelica,  nasturtium,  w'ild  thvme, 
bngloss  and  marigold?”  asks  Miss  Rohde. 
“.'Ml  these  flowers,  and  many  others,  are 
full  of  virtue  and  most  wholesome.  That 
they  might  not  be  wanting  in  winter  salads 
many  of  them  were  preserved  in  vinegar 
or  candied,  and  sometimes  instead  of  bal  ing 
the  flowers,  whole  they  were  chopped  anil 
mingled  togelher.  We  know,”  continues 
'the  wrilrr,  “it  was  the  o[)inion  of  James 
II. ’s  hi'ad-gardener  that  there  should  he  at 
least  thiily-five  ingrcdicius  in  an  ordinaiw 
salad,  lie  would  have  had  a poor  o|  inion 
of  the  modern  gardener’s  contribution  r> 
the  salad  bowl.” 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

To  A I'cRKt:!'  Ki:i  lu.. 

An  '■<’  ' Van  a Uirrcfl  k'  lili' 

is  to  I'll!  ii  cold  wnt.T,  -idd  a lilHr  sal 

ammoniac,  and  then  I'oil.  wlnn  all  the  lur 
Avill  dissolve.  Will  lin.'i-  llic  kettle  nflcr- 
w.uds. 

Boiled  Waiek. 

Boiled  water  usually  has  a peculiarly  tlal 
taste  which  is  anything  but  pleasant.  To 
avoid  this  pour  it  several  times  from  one 
jug  to  another,  in  order  to  let  the  air  pass 
through  it. 

Lotion  for  Le.ather  Chairs. 

Chairs  and  sofa.s  upholstered  in  leather 
last  much  longer  if  the  following  lotion  is 
applied  regularly  ; — One  part  vinegar,  twm 
parts  linseed  oil  (well  shaken  together). 
Applv  a little  on  a soft  rag,  ;ind  polish  with 
a silk  duster.  This  keeps  leather  soft,  and 
prevents  cracking. 

To  Prf.serve  a Silk  Umbrella. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  carry  an  umbrella 
which  has  a silk  cover  about  in  its  case. 
This  prevents  the  cover  from  rubbing 
against  your  costume,  and  therefore  pro- 
longs its  life,  whilst  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  remove  the  case  when  necessary,  roll  it 
up,  and  put  it  in  yotir  pocket  or  hand-bag. 

C0LI.AR.S  AND  Cuffs. 

After  collars  and  cuffs  which  haye  to 
be  tttrned  down  have  been  ironed  they 
should  instantly,  ea.:h  one  separately,  be 
fixed,  for  if  they  are  left  till  tlie  starch 
is  stiff  the  fibres  of  the  linen  will  probably 
break  as  though  they  had  been  cut.  The 
starch  being  flexible  at  first,  this  calamity 
is  avoided. 

To  Clean  Kid  Gloves. 

To  clean  kid  gloves,  take  fifteen  drops  of 
solution  of  ammonia  and  half  a pint  of 
spirit  of  turpentine,  put  the  gloves  on  the 
hands,  and  apply  the  mixture  with  a brush, 
then  rub  the  gloves  with  pumice  powder. 
■\pply  the  mixture  again  with  a flannel. 
Repeat  until  clean,  and  then  hang  up  in 
the  air  to  dry. 

To  Freshen  a .Stale  Cake. 

When  there  is  no  hot  oven  available  to 
freshen' up  stale  cake,  pul  it  into  a pudding 
slinpe  and  cover  closelv.  Place  in  a larger 
saucepan  half  filled  with  writer  and  put  the 
lid  on.  Bring  the  water  to  the  boil,  and 
after  ten  minutes,  or  more  if  a large  cake, 
lake  out  and  vou  v ill  find  the  cake  as  it 
freshly  baked,  neither  dry  nor  sodden. 

Food  Values. 

Oatmeal  and  maize-meal  are  better  value 
than  rice.  Potatoes  about  equal  lean  beef 
in  caloric  value.  A pound  of  dried  peas 
contains  over  fourteen  hundred  calories  and 
beef  a little  ov'er  six  hundred.  One  pound 
of  cheese  j’ields  about  thirteen  hundred 
rtilories  and  the  same  weight  of  lean  fish, 
such  as  cod,  has  only  a little  over  three 
lumdred  calories. 

To  Clean  Tanned  Leather. 

Tanned  leather  is  best  cleaned  with 
nil  rolls  acid  and  salts  of  lemon  diluted  with 
waler,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  skimmed 
millc.  The'  surface  of  the  leather  should 
first  bo  cleaned  with  a brush  and  soft  water, 
adding  a little  sand,  and  then  repeatedly 
sciaired  with  a brush  dipped  in  the  nitrous 
nii'Hurr.  It  should  afterwards  be  cleaned 
wiili  a sponge  .and  water  and  left  to  dry. 

The  . High  Quality  of  Rpwntree’s 
a-'oru-d  chocolates  has  made  them  univers- 
:da.  popular  and  the  many  new  flavours 
to  III'  found  in  the  1 lb.  and  2 lb.  boxes  will 
di  liylit  young  and  old  alike.  Rowntree’s 
I’Jri  r Cocoa  is  also  .a  great  favourite, 
l>ariicid:irlv  :il  ibis  lime  of  yrair.  It  warms 
and  rhi'i  rs  in  llic  dark  wlnli  r da}is,  and  its 
flavour  is  delicious. 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

Lot:  F.\  e\i\g  Wear. 

Blacic  h'r  i vrning  frocks  i..,  making  ils 
own  a()pcal  to  \outliful  wearers  this  season. 
In  airy  l;ur  or  lulli.',  with  :i  short  skirt  and 
“bunchy”  cfferls  towards  the  waist,  it  ‘'an 
be  askinisliingly  youthful  in  wear,  ;ind  sets 
off  :t  good  complexion  as  does  nothing  else. 
But  if  colours  are  preferred,  they  are  there 
in  the  shades  of  yellow  from  canary  to 
orange,  or  in  green  hovering  between 
emerald  and  jade  expressed  in  glacd  silks. 
Satins  are  brocaded  .in  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  these  there  are  rich  blues  and  raspberry 
pinks. 

Pretty  Accessories. 

Among  the  very  prettiest  of  accessories 
that  are  now  being  offered  are  the  floral 
garnitures  for  evening  dress.  Girls  have 
learnt  the  use  of  these,  and  a big  conven- 
tional flower  of  velvet,  something  like  an 
exaggerated  begonia  or  single  dahlia,  ex- 
pressed in  a vivid  tone  of  orange  or  blue, 
with  a strand  of  tulle  or  ribbon  to  match, 
entwined  in  the  hair,  car.  lift  a simple  black 
frock  quite  out  of  the  commonplace.  There 
is  a lutge  variety  of  such  adornments,  in- 
cluding trails  of  fruit. 

Taffetas  Fashions. 

Taffetas — tabooed  in  the  early  autumn — 
has  come  into  its  own  again  in  Paris  ; but 
only  for  the  short,  full-skirted  gowns. 
.Several  of  the  leading  Parisian  dress- 
makers are  endeavouring  to  maintain  this 
style,  though  it  is  somewhat  modified.  One 
favourite  model  this  season  has  a wide 
skirt  of  crimson  velvet— the  fulness  very 
much  gathered  upon  the  hips — and  the  hem 
reaching  almost  to  the  instep.  It  has  a 
very  long,  tight  corsage  wrinkling  down- 
wards, horizontally  folded,  from  beneath 
the  arms  to  the  hips,  and  coming  to  below 
the  waistline.  The  entire  corsage  is  em- 
broidered with  a most  decorative  plastron 
of  jet  beads  and  flat  jet  disques.  The 
sleeves  are  short.  The  whole  'gown 
fastens  at  the  back. 

Longer  Skirt  Hems. 

All  the  other  models  of  the  season  seem 
to  have  been  made  exclusively  for  the  tall, 
slim  woman,  for  all  are  majestic  and  grace- 
lul  in  line.  All  skirt  hems  are  much 
lon.ger  tiian  in  former  years,  and  most 
skirts  end  in  long  swirling  trains.  These 
arc  not  necessarily  all  worn  behind.  Many 
trains  hang  downwards  from  the  sides  of 
the  gown — sometimes  on  both  sides — being 
the  long  narrow  ends  of  high  draped 
sashesi  They  are  allowed  to  float  long 
below  the  hem  line,  and  often  look  Tike 
long  fish  tails  ! 

A New  Material. 

Gaberdine  en  sole  is  a new  material  for 
afternoon  wear  that  has  captured  the  fancy 
of  Paris.  It  is  described  as  “supple  and 
smooth,”  and  is  obtainable  in  most  colours. 
This  novel  gabardine,  it  is  said,  makes  a 
very  handsome  gown,  especially  when  richly 
embroidered,  or  provides  an  elegant  cos- 
tume for  smart  wear  when  arranged  with 
fur.  Fox  or  skunk  are  the  most  suitable 
for  colours,  but  ermine  is  perfect  for  black. 
.jUMPER  .SyrERSEDES  THE  BlOUSE. 

In  gaily-printed  silks  the  jumper  has 
superseded  the  blouse,  but  its  full  triumph 
is  in  ithe  knitted  form,  which  by  an  odd 
perversion  of  the  usual  standards  the 
factory  endeavours  to  turn  out  in  the  most 
amateur  and  “handsome”-  appearance.  No 
colours  ;iro  too  vivid  fpr  a jumper,  and 
stripes  and  patterning  cannot  assume  too 
startling  contrasts.  Even  those  who  admit 
their  matronlv  proportions  excuse  their 
adoption  of  the  jumper  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  “so  convenient.” 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

For  Indoor  wear  the  Parisienne  adheres 
firmly  to  her  taste  for  a low  neck. 

Beads,  ivory,  and  tortoiseshell  chains 
are  used  as  trimmings  on  frocks  and  garni- 
• Lures  for  picturesque  fluffy  headgear. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


toquiries,  addressed  to  "PHYSICIAN,"  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  age 
and  sex  must  be  stated,  and  full  uame  and 
address  given,  "Physician”  cannot  examine 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  not  reply 
by  post. 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

SwivELLER. — Apart  from  the  inconvenience,  you 
need  be  under  no  apprehension.  H yon  are 
satisfied  that  your  general  health  has  been  good 
during  the  last  three  years  you  may  feel  fairlv 
comfortable.  Of  course  you  should  limit  tin' 
arnount  of  fluid  taken  during  the  day ; from  iiabit 
this  very  often  becomes  excessive. 

Weary. — You  are  too  young  a man  to  indulge  in 
such  fancies.  A more  or  less  frec)uent  dose,  such 
as  two  pills  of  colocynth  and  calomel,  followed 
in  the  morning  by  a simple  black  draught,  would 
do  you  good.  It  is  absurd  to  be  constantly  fancy- 
ing that  you  are  suffering  from  the  same  complaint 
as  other  people  whose  deaths  you  see  announced 
in  the  papers. 

Rfsol'jte. — .Rathe  at  least  twice  a day  in  hot  water. 
The  parts -should  not  be  rubbed  dry  with  a towel, 
but  gently  mopped  dry,  and  the  following  powder 
dusted  after  each  bath — Pulv.  zinc  oxide,  forty 
grains;  pulv.  amyl,  four  ounces. 

Bozzan. — .An  occasional  do.se  of  the  following  medi- 
cine will  do  you  good — two  tablespoonfuls  to  lie 
taken  before  breakfast — Mag.  , sulph.,  one-and-a- 
half  ounces;  Mag.  carb.,  two  drachms;  aqua 
menth.  pip.,  si.x  ounces. 

Holloway.— Your  unsatisfactory  condition  is, 
probably,  due  to  constipation.  'You  do  not  take 
medicine  with  sufficient  frequency.  Drink  lithia- 
water  with  your  meals,  and  occasionally  through 
the  day;  discontinue  all  alcohol,  and  limit  the 
quantity  of  meat.  Eat  freely  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 

.Anthony. — Avoid  sugar  in  the  diet  and  the  free 
use  of  beer,  wines,  and  all  fermented  liquors. 
In  most  cases  it  is  .advisable  to  give  a pill  of 
colocynth  and  calomel  at  the  beginnins  of  the 
treatment,  to  be  repeated.  Do  not  use  ointments. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

More  Heart  Disease. 

The  high  pressure  .at  which  we  live 
obviously  tells  harmfully  on  hearts  that 
are  not  over-strong.  Latest  statistics  show 
that  in  the  United  States  the  death  rate 
from  all  diseases  of  the  heart  per  100,000 
population  was  131.9  in  1900,  and  in  1918 
it  advanced  to  169.0.  In  Britain  it  was 
87.1  in  1900  and  121.9  in  1917. 

* * » 

The  Coal  Mine  for  Health. 

Coal  mining  is  a very  healthy  industry, 
savs  Dr.  Halford  Ross,  a member  of  the 
Industrial  League  and  Council.  He  adds 
that  it  is  ;iccountcd  as  one  of  the  healthy 
trades.  If  ;i  miner  cuts  himself  when  hr 
is  covered  with  coal  dust  his  injury,  says 
Dr.  Ross,  will  heal  quicker  than  if  lie  was 
clean.  Moreover,  miners  are  not  so  sub- 
ject to  consumption  as  workers  in  many 
other  industries. 


mm  GROWING 

MADE  EASY. 


No  matter  how  thin,  short,  dry,  or  brittle 
your  hair  may  be,  it’s  an  easy  thing  to  make 
it  grow  long,  soft,  luxuriant,  and  glossy. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  a bottle  of 
Lavona  Hair  Tonic  from  the  nearest 
chemist,  and  apply  it  freely  twice  a day-. 
This  not  only  destroys  the  dandruff  germ 
and  stops  the  hair  from  falling  out,  but  it 
also  ' m.akes  the  hair  grow  wonderfully 
long,  soft,  and  luxuriant ; due,  it  is  claimed, 
to  the  fact  that  it  supplies  to  the  hair  roots 
the  only  element  which  high  autlioritie.s 
are  agreed  will  really  promote  hair  growth. 
Owing  to  its  unusual  merits,  Lavona  Hair 
Tonic  is  sold  under  a guarantee  to  grow 
hair  or  money  back,  and  a coupon  to  this 
effect  accompanies  every  package.  Every 
one  who  wants  more  hair  should  try  it  at 
once,  for  if  you  aren’t  delighted  with  the 
results  the  trial  costs  vou  nothing.— •[Adoh] 
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I Children  s Hour. 

U CONDUCTED  BY  ''MARIE: 


NEW  YEAR’S  GREETING. 

By  THE  Months  of  the  Year. 


“The  New  Year  conies  in  with  shout  and 
laughter. 

And,  see,  twelve  months  are  following 
after  ! 

First  January,  all  in  white, 

And  February,  short  and  bright. 

See  breezy  March  go  tearing  round  ; 

But  tearful  .April  makes  no  sound. 

May  brings  a pole  with  flowers  crowned, 
.And  June  strews  roses  on  the  ground. 

A F>op ! .A  bang!  July  comes  in. 

Says  .August  “What  a dreadful  din!” 
September  brings  her  golden  sheaves  ; 
October  waves  her  pretty  leaves  ; 

While  pale  November  waits  to  see 
December  bring  the  Christmas  tree. 

They  join  their  hands  to  make  a ring, 
.And,  as  they  dance  they  merrily  sing — 
‘Twelve  months  we  are  ; you  see  us  here; 
We  make  the  circle  of  the  year 
We  dance  and  sing,  and,  children  dear, 
We  wish  you  all  a glad  New  Year  !’  ” 

LADY  ALICE  AND  HER  LAUGHING 
CAVALIER. 

It  was  Christmastide ; never  was  the 
old  Elizabethan  manor  house  more  delight- 
ful than  at  this  period  of  the  year.  My 
library,  perhaps  of  all  the  rooms,  was  the 
most  comfortable  and  cosy,  with  its 
mullioned  windows,  overlooking  the  bare 
grounds,  with  the  river  beyond,  cold  and 
cheerless. 

An  open  wood  fire  burned  on  the  hearth, 
and  as  the  flames  flickered  and  flashed,  odd, 
fantastic  shadows  danced  over  the  panelled 
oak  walls,,  much  to  the  delight  of  little 
Jack,  as  he  sat  perched  on  my  knee. 

The  firelight  showed  up  the  crimson  holly 
and  the  mistletoe  berries  which  gleamed 
among  their  green  foliage.  It  lighted  up 
the  oaken  furniture  and  the  shelves  of 
books  round  the  room,  and  a great  patch 
of  light  was  thrown  on  one  of  the  two 
pictures  which  adorned  the  walls,  that  of 
Lady  Alice  Taylour,  with  her  lovely  serene 
face  and  beautiful  dress.  Its  companion. 
Sir  Rup>ert  Chesterton,  was  in  the  deepest 
shadow.  The  colours  were  fading  now,  but 
those  pictures  exercised  an  odd  charm  over 
me,  which  I never  could  explain. 

On  the  rug,  with  her  head  in  her  hands, 
studying  now  the  fire,  now  the  pictures, 
lay  my  little  niece  Dorothy.  I could  see 
her  beautiful  flushed  face,  and  I could  see 
she  was  busily  thinking,  so  I was  not  sur- 
prised when  I heard  her  say — 

“Uncle  John,  who  was  the  Lady  .Alice, 
and  who  was  her  laughing  cavalier?  I saw 
their  pictures  up  in  the  gallery  and  I do 
want  to  know  all  about  them.” 

She  looked  so  pretty  and  winsome  that 
few  could  refuse  her  anything  she  wanted, 
least  of  all  her  uncle  John. 

“Lord  Taylour  was  a gallant  gentleman 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,”  I 
began.  “Besides  owning  this  manor  house, 
he  ftossessed  many  fair  lands  all  over  the 
country ; but  this  seems  to  have  been  his 
favourite  dwelling-place,  for  here  ho  lived 
and  brought  up  his  two  children,  Alice  and 
Henry. 

“All  went  well  with  him  for  some  years. 
His  fortune  increased,  his  children  became 
handsomer  every  year,  and  he  grew  more 
and  more  in  favour  with  the  King.  But 
one  day  sad  tidings  were  brought  to  the 
house,  at  least  Alice  thought  them  sad. 


although  her  father  and  brother  seemed 
very  excited.  War  had  been  declared 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament. 
.Already  the  Royal  Standard  bad  been  un- 
furled at  Nottingham  ; and  the  King  had 
called  on  Lord  Taylour  to  raise  recruits  to 
join  the  Royalist  forces. 

“From  that  day  there  was  little  peace  at 
the  manor  house.  .Alice  now  and  again  .saw 
her  father  and  her  brother  drilling  their 
men  in  the  grounds,  but  not  often.  She 
heard  very  little  outside  news;  only  once 
she  heard  her  father  say  the  Royalist  cause 
was  progressing. 

“Soon  after  her  father  and  brother  kissed 
her  goodbye.  Her  father  bade  her  be  a 
brave  girl,  honour  the  King,  and  m.-, ember 
that  she  was  a Taylour.  She  watched  them 
ride  away  at  the  head  of  their  non,  their 
armour  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
plumes  in  their  hats  nodding  as  they  rode 
along. 

“.Alice  heard  nothing  from  her  father  or 
brother  for  many  long  days.  She  had 
heard  rumours  of  the  conflict  of  Edge  Hill, 
and  of  Prince  Rupert’s  bravery  and  un- 
scrupulousness. She  heard  that  the  Parlia- 
mentarians were  gaining  ground  in  other 
parts. 

“It  was  after  the  battle  of  Lonsdale  that 
.Alice  first  saw  her  brother  again,  and  her 
laughing  cavalier.  She  was  walking  in 
the  garden,  when  she  heard  the  sounds  of 
horses  on  the  road  outside.  From  the  gate 
she  saw  two  cavaliers  riding  hard,  leaving 
a cloud  of  dust  behind  them.  They  hcstily 
dismounted  at  'the  gate,  which  Alice  had 
opened,  and  led  their  horses  into  an  old 
shed  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

“They  came  back,  and  Henry  told  .Alice 
that  they  had  been  routed  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarians, and  that  warrants  had  been 
issued  against  them. 

“It  was  needful,  he  said,  that  he  and 
his  companion,  Rupert  Chesterton,  should 
remain  in  hiding  till  they  could  escape  to 
Holland,  and  that  Alice  must  on  no  account 
betray  their  hiding-place.  He  told  her  that 
there  would  be  some  risk  attached  to  her 
position,  but  that  he  knew  she  would  be 
brave  and  fulfil  her  trust.  And  Alice 
promised  to  do  so. 

“She  then  hastened  to  fetch  some  refresh- 
ment for  her  brother  and  his  friend,  and 
while  they  were  partaking  of  this,  .Alice 
noticed  wdiat  Rupert  W'as  like.  He  was 
very  dark  and  hai^some,  with  laughing 
eyes,  and  a pleasant  smile,  which  would 
persist  in  twitching  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  in  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion. His  clothes,  once  gay  and  fashion- 
able, were  now  torn  and  dishevelled,  and 
his  curly  hair  had  evidently  not  been 
brushed  very  recently.  It  was  Impossible 
not  to  like  him,  and  Alice,  girl  ^as  she  was, 
thought  that  she  would  dare  anything  for 
him  and  her  brother. 

“Henry  told  Alice  the  sad  news  that  her 
father  had  died  fighting  at  Edge  Hill,  and 
that  their  leader,  Sir  Bevel  Grenville,  had 
been  slain  in  the  last  skirmish. 

“Their  meal  finished,  Henry  wenj  into 
the  library.  He  went  straight  to  the  fire- 
place, pressed  a se.cret  button  of  the  wide 
jamb,  which  immediately  opened,  and  dis- 
closed a secret  passage.  The  passage  was 
not  very  wide,  and  the  only  light  and  air 
was  admitted  by  a grating  fixed  near  the 
top  of  the  chimney.  Still  there  was  air 
and  space  enough  for  Rupert  and  Henry, 
a small  table  and  two  or  three  chairs. 
Alice  brought  them  more  food  and  a light, 
and  then  securely  fastened  the  jamb. 

“That  same  afternoon  the  Parliamentary 
officers  demanded  to  search  the  house  for 
the  fugitives.  .Alice  told  them  she  was 
alone,  but  it  availed  nothing.  All  the 
rooms  were  thoroughly  examined,  and  it 
was  with  no  little  trepidation  that  Alice  led 
the  way  into  the  library.  'I'hey  felt  along 
the  walls  for  a secret  spring  in  the  panels, 
but  they  found  nothing.  To  Alice'#  relief 


they  passed  over  the  fireplace,  contenting 
themselves  with  looking  up  the  chimney. 

“The  windows  were  counted  outside  and 
in,  and  as  they  came  to  the  same  total,  and 
no  traces  were  seen  of  the  horses  in  the 
stables,  the  officers  gave  up  the  search,  and 
rcxle  away,  angrily  enough.  They  left  six 
of  their  men  to  watch  and  guard  the  house, 
in  case  the  fugitives  should  arrive. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  risk  that 
.Alice  visited  her  brother,  with  food, 
blankets  and  a candle  each  night.  Twice 
she  was  nearly  caught  by  the  sentries,  but 
she  managed  to  evade  their  questions,  and 
they,  being  kindly  honest  fellows,  let  her 
go,  when  she  told  them  they  were  for'  a 
servant,  who  happened  to  be  sick. 

“After  three  weeks  'the  men  left  the 
house,  seeing  that  there  was  no  signs  of 
either  Rupert  or  Henry.  It  was  with  great 
joy  that  the  latter  came  from  their  close 
quarters,  mounted  their  horses,  which  .Alice 
had  also  looked  after,  and  rode  away  to  the 
coast.” 

“And  did  they  reach  Holland?”  asked 
Dorothy. 

“Yes,”  I replied.  “Some  six  months 
after  Alice  received  a letter  saying  that  they 
had  arrived  safely,  thanks  to  her  great 
bravery  and  devotion. 

“But  .Alice  thought  of  her  father’s  last 
words — ‘Be  brave,  and  remember  that  you 
are  a Taylour,’  and  she  felt  very  happy 
that  she  had  obeyed  them.” 

“Did  the  laughing  cavalier  and  Henry 
ever  come  back?”  eagerly  asked  Dorothy. 

“It  was  after  the  Restoration  that  Alke, 
then  grown  up,  and  the  most  beautiful 
maiden  in  the  whole  countryside,  again 
saw  her  laughing  cavalier.  They  had 
remained  in  hiding  right  through  the 
Commonwealth,  and  came  back  to  England 
with  Charles  II. 

“The  two  rode  straight  to  the  manor 
house,  very  glad  to  be  once  again  in 
England,  and  even  more  glad  to  see  Alice. 

“A  few  montlis  later  the  bells  could  be 
heard  all  through  the  countryside,  ringing 
for  the  marriage  of  the  lovely  .Alice  to  the 
handsome  Rupert  Chesterton." 

GAMES  FOR  THE  PARTIES. 

“Zoot.OGicAL  Blind  Man's  Buff.” 

This  is  a form  of  the  time-honoured 
favourite  game.  Blind  Man’s  Buff,  but  it  is 
a little  less  noisy  and  boisterous.  One 
player  is  blind-folded,  and  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  with  a long  wand  in  his 
hand.  The  rest  of  the  plaj-ers  form  a circle 
round  him  and,  as  he  touches  them,  in 
turn,  with  his  wand,  he  makes  the  sound 
of  some  animal  which  the  player  touched 
must  imitate  as  best  he  can.  If  the  one 
who  is  blind-fold  can  guess  correctly  who 
it  is,  then  the  player  takes  his  place  in 
the  centre,  and  so  the  game  goes  on. 

“The  Forest.” 

This  game  bears  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  old  pastime  “Family  Coach,”  but  it 
gives  more  scope  to  the  story-teller.  The 
players  all  take  the  names  of  different  birds, 
beasts,  trees,  etc.,  found  in  the  forest.  One 
of  the  party  is  appointed  the  woodman,  or 
forester,  and,  when  all  are  ready,  he  tells 
a tale  of  'the  forest.  When  he  mentions  the 
stag,  the  player  representing  that  animal 
must  reply  in  some  manner  previously 
agreed  upon,  and  so  with  the  other  players. 
Any  one  failing  to  reply  when  referred  to 
by  the  w-oodman  must  pay  a forfeit. 

“New  Year  Resolutions.” 

This  is  a good  game  for  the  present  'time 
of  year.  The  players  sit  in  a semi-circle, 
the  oldest  standing  in  the  centre.  After  a 
short  speech  to  the  effect  that  she  wishes  to 
know  their  New  Year  resolutions,  she  m:iy 
say  to  the  first  player — 

“What  have  you  determined  to  do  in  the 
New  Year?’t 
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“Really,  I don’t  know,  but  I’m  going  to 
try  to  be  good,’’  would  serve  as  a reply. 

It  is  then  the  second  player’s  turn  ito  give 
her  resolution.  Her  answer  must  begin 
with  the  letter  D (this  being  the  last  letter 
of  the  word  “good”),  and  whatever  the  last 
letter  is  it  must  be  the  initial  letter  of 
Number  3’s  I'esolve. 

Failure  to  answer  sensibly,  or  to  begin 
with  the  right  letter,  involves  a forfeit. 

OUR  MONTHLY  PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 

I want  you,  children  dear,  to  write  a 
letter  telling  me  all  about  the  Christmas 
Party  you  enjoyed  the  most.  Write  about 
the  games  you  played,  andi  the  fun  you 
had,  and  1 will  give  a nice  prize  for  the 
most  interesting  letter  written  by  a little 
competitor  under  the  age  of  15  years.  No 
competitor  who  has  gained  a prize  in  any 
of  the  “C.  H.”  competitions  during  the 
last  three  months  will  be  eligible  for  a 
prize. 

The  letters  must  be  your  own  unaided 
work  ; they  must  be  written  in  ink,  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  and  your  name,  age, 
and  address  must  be  correctly  given.  All 
entries  must  be  addressed  to  me,  at  the 
“F.  H.”  Offices,  23,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2,  and  must 
arrive  on  or  before  Saturday,  January  15th. 
Don’t  forget  the  subject  of  your  letter  must 
be 

“The  Christmas  Partv  I Enioyed  the 
Most.” 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


A NEW  YEAR’S  MESSAGE. 

Dear  Readers — To-day  we  greet  “the 
solemn  brightness  (of  another  glad  New 
Year,”  and  I pen  the  time-honoured  greet- 
ing to  you — 

“A  Happv  New  Ye.ar.” 

Perhaps  some  who  read  these  words  at* 
facing  the  dawning  year  with  uncertainty, 
apprehension,  even  it  may  be  with  a little 
dread,  wondering  vainly  what  it  may  hold. 
The  future  is  all  unknown,  and  is  wisely 
hidden  from  our  view.  It  may  be  that 
great  happiness  awaits  us,  or  it  may  bring 
us  trials,  difficulties,  anxieties.  Well,  be 
this  as  it  may  we  have  only  to  live  our  lives 
one  day  at  a time,  and  as  the  sweet  old 
song  has  it,  there  “cometh  for  all  at  night- 
fall rest.”  Therefore  let  us  all  take  heart, 
and  face  cheerfully  whatever  may  lie  ahead, 
full  of  a high  courage,  and  a determination 
that  nothing  shall  daunt  us,  nothing  shake 
our  faith  in  the  All-Wise  Providence  which 
shapes  our  destinies  “rough  hew  them  how 
we  will.” 

Whenever  we  stand,  as  now,  face  to  face 
with  another  year,  the  thought  is  borne 
upon  me — “Flow  will  the  Sunshine  work 
fare?”  We  have, much  cause  for  thankful- 
ness in  the  past ; the  necessary  help  has 
always  been  forthcoming,  and  we  have  been 
enabled  to  “carry  on”  to  the  untold  ad- 
vantage of  many  poor  and  suffering  ones 
to  whom  our  “Sunshine”  has  been  an  im- 
measurable blessing  and  comfort.  Realis- 
ing all  this,  I am  full  of  encouragement, 
feeling. convinced  that,  as  in  the  past,  so  in 
the  future,  all  will  be  well. 

And  now,  dear  readers,  near  and  distant, 
let  me  close  this  brief  New  Year’s  letter 
with  a few  lines  from  that  e.xquisite  poem 
of  Tennyson’s,  “In  Memoriam,”  which 
bears  reference  to  the  old  custom  of  the 
bells  “ringing  out”  the  old  year,  and  “ring- 
ing in”  the  new— 

“Ring  out  the  grief  that  safs  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 
■Ring  in,  redress  to  all  mankind. 
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Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

“Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  he.” 

Lovingly  your  friend,  Marie. 

A SUGGESTION  FOR  THE  NEW 
YEAR. 

Our  American  friends  have  an  excellent 
plan  for  the  furtherance  of  their  “labour  of 
love.”  They  place  a barrel — one  specially 
constructed,  and  bearing  the  badge  of  their 
Society — in  some  unobtrusive  corner,  and 
gradually  fill  it  with  a variety  of  articles. 
Odds  and  ends  of  silk  and  ribbon  are  conr 
verted  into  dainty  work-bags,  needle-books, 
pincushions,  etc.,  cosy  ‘‘woollies”  such  as 
vests,  cuffs,  shawls,  stockings  and  scarves 
find  a place  therein ; dolls  and  tops  for 
which  the  owners  have  no  further  use — 
and  new  ones  too  if  they  can  be  afforded — 
books  and  games,  and  out-grown  garments, 
all  go  into  this  “Sunshine  barrel,”  and 
when  it  is  filled  to  the  brim,  it  is  sent  up 
to  headquarters  for  the  contents  to  be  duly 
disposed  of. 

Now,  as  we  cannot  supply  our  Sunshiners 
with  these  barrels,  we  suggest  that  they 
provide  themselves  with  a sack  of  goodly 
size,  arid  embroider  thereon  the  words, 
“Sunshine  Guild”;  then  hang  it  up  in  a 
cupboard  or  wardrobe  to  which  the  entire 
household  has  access,  and  let  it  be  a 
receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  articles  useful 
and  ornamental,  likely  to  bring  cheer  to 
some  one  who  Is  poor  or  sad,  lonely  or 
friendless. 

What  a pity  it  seems  that  any  one  should 
be  lonely  when  there  are  countless  kind- 
hearted  people  in  this  great  city_  of  ours, 
longing  to  be  of  service  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  ready  and  anxious  to  hold  out  a 
friendly  hand  to  those  wh.o  need  it,  and 
who  desire  nothing  better  than  to  be 
counted  among  t'nose  “who  love  their 
fellow  men!” 

When  the  sacks  are  full  they  may  be  sent 
to  “M.arie,”  at  the  “F.  H.”  Offices,  23, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
W.C.2. , who  will  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing grateful  recipients  for  the  various 
articles  contained.  “Marie”  hopes  that 
she  may  hear  that  “Sunshine  Sacks”  are 
being  instituted  in  many  homes  where  the 
“Family  Herald”  is  read  and  welcomed. 
By  this  means  our  work  of  “good  cheer” 
may  be  aided  and  extended  in  a very 
practical  and  helpful  manner. 


PLEASE  SEND  NEW  YEAR’S 
SUNSHINE  TO 

Our  poor,  suffering  young  friend,  Miss  Nellie 
Ball,  257,  Thimble  Mill  Lane,  Neckells,  Birming- 
ham. This  dear  girl  is  quite  a simt-in,  and  is 
grateful  for  any  little  gleam  of  Sunshine.  She 
writes — “I  thank  all  Sunshine  friends  from  my  heart. 
The  kindness  has  been  a great  help  and  comfort  to 
me.  Mrs.  Lee  and  Miss  Reekes  have  been  to  see  me, 
and  words  cannot  express  my  surprise  and  pleasure. 
I am  never  out  of  bed,  and  have  a great  deal  of  pain, 
so  you  can  imagine  what  pleasure  a visitor  or  a letter 
is  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Greenacre,  I,  Oswald  Terrace,  Fisher 
Street,  Hysop  Green,  Nottingham,  W'ho  wishes  to 
thank  warmly  the  following  good  friends — Mrs. 
Casey,  Miss  Patterson,  Mrs.  Stanton,  Miss  Hancock 
Mrs.  Booter,  and  Miss  Morris,  for  literature,  cloth- 
ing, &;c.  She  is  most  anxious  to  obtain  more  odds 
and  ends  of  cloth,  &c,,  for  her  rug-making,  and 
she  will  warmly  appreciate  any  good  cheer  lor  her 
little  ones. 

Our  dear  old  friend,  Mrs.  Priscilla  March  ant 
whoso  new  address  is  13,  St.  John’s  Lane,  Ashford 
Kent.  She  is  in  her  78th  year,  and  is  glad  to  have 
orders  for  knitting  to  help  out  her  old-age  pension — 
10/-  a week  only.  She  will  knit  men’s  socks  for 
1/9  per  pair,  purchaser  to  supply  all  wool.  Pray 
send  this  aged  friend  some  rays  of  brightest  Sun- 
shine to  cheer  her  5 ‘New  Year.'* 


THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Amount  previously  ackpowledged,  £159  11s.  Ad.; 
Miss  M.  Eagar  (“Pets’  Day”),  10s.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Keimard,  Miss  E.  Eagar  and  Mrs.  Ham,  4s. : 
“Pat  and  Nigger”  (“Pets’  Day”),  Is.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Davies,  and  a few  friends  at  Crewe,  6s. ; 
Miss  Slack  (Betley).  5s.;  “Captain  Nell,”  10s.; 
“Rex,  and  in  Memory  of  dear  Smut”  (“Pets’  Day”), 
Is.;  “In  Memory  of  Dainty”  (a  tabby  cat),  from 
Mrs.  Smith,  (“Pets’  Day”),  Is.;  “Chummic” 
Mathews  (“Pets’  Day”),  4s.;  Miss  D.  Stanford, 
,10s. ; Mr.  F.  Bensley,  £1 ; Miss  Margaret  Findlay, 
2s.  6d.;  Miss  M.  Andrews,  2s.;  “Mother  and  Merry 
England,”  ‘2s.  6d. ; “Hopeful  and  Merrythought,” 
(“Pets’  Day”),  2s.;  B.  Evans,  Ss.  6d.;  Mrs.  A. 
Young,  £1;  G.E.M.,  2s.  6d.;  E.M.C.,  £1;  Mrs.  M. 
Leonard  and  friend,  7s.  6d.;  “Smut”  (“Pets’ 
Day”),  £1;  “Smut’s  three  mistresses”  (do.),  10s.; 
Mrs.  Plumstead  (coll,  card),  £2  Os.  6d. ; Mrs.  F.  C. 
Pratt,  2s.;  Miss  Annie  Lewis  (coll,  card),  £11  Us.; 
Mrs.  Baxter  (coll,  card),  £7  Is.  3d.;  Mrs.  Zani,  2s. 
6d. ; Miss  Charlish,  6s.;  Mrs.  Williams  (coll.  card). 
J5s. ; Mrs;  Sutton  (“Pets’  Day”),  2s.  6d.;  Miss  K, 
Nicholson  (coll,  card),  £1;  Miss  V.  Ashby  (do.), 
8s.  6d.;  Miss  Carey  (do.),  15s.;  Mrs.  Hugh  Jones 
(do.),  £2  15  3d.;  Miss  E.  Went  (do.),  £1  12sl;  Miss 
G.  Taylor  (do.),  £1  10s.;  Mrs.  Bangert  (do.),  £1  5s. 
6d. ; IVIrs.  Rogers  (do.),  £1  8s.;  Mrs.  Rogers  (collected 
from  friends),  ^s. , Mrs.  Hand  (coll,  card),  £2  12s.; 
Mr.  Birley  (do.),  £3  8s.;  Mrs.  Broom  (do.),  £2; 
Mr.  Ronald  Shephard  (per  Mrs.  Southara),  5s.; 
Mrs.  Simpson  (Gunnersbury)  (coll,  card),  £1  15s.; 
Mrs.  Southam  (do.),  £3  4s.  id. ; Loyal  Napier  Lodge, 
M.U.O.Q.F.  (per  E.  A.  Baker),  £3  3s.  Total  (Nov 
29th),  £217  8s.  lid. 


THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Miss  Janey  Blakey  and  friends,  7s.  6d. ; Miss 
Cooper,  5s.;  Misses  L.  and  B.  Hilliard  (coll,  card), 
10s.  1 id. ; Mrs.  Sharp  and  Miss  Lewis  (do.),  £5  lOs. ; 
Miss  Bishop,  (do.),  £2  Os.  3d.;  on  account  of  board 
of  children,  £6  6s.  Total  (for  week  ending  Nov 
29th),  £14  19s.  8d. 


GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very,  very  gratefully  and  heartily  we  say  ‘ ‘Thank 
you”  to  the  following  good  friends  for  kind  and 
most  helpful  contributions — 

Mrs.  Jones,  4s.,  “For  Santa  Claus”;  The  Wor- 
ing  Centre  S.G.  (Leader,  Miss  M.  Eagar),  31  petti- 
coats (first  instalment) ; Mrs.  A.  Keunard  and  the 
Misses  M.  and  E.  Eagar,  3 dolls;  Miss  Cooper,  seven 
dolls;  Miss  Spall,  six  dolls;  Mrs.  Wilson,  doll; 
Highbury  Branch  S.G.  (Leader,  Mrs.  Cook),  50 
petticoats,  6 shirts;  Miss  Alice  Williams,  16  petti- 
coats; Mrs.  E.  M.  Williams,  Santa  Claus  stocking, 
3 dolls,  toys;  Streatham  Branch  S.G.  (Leader,  Miss 
Marchant),  54  petticoats,  3 shirts,  10  books,  3 scrap- 
books, puzzle;  Mrs.  Hugh  Jones,  34  dolls;  Miss 
Hays,  12  dolls.  5 shirts;  “A  Well  Wisher,”  pieces 
for  “gollies”  ; Miss  Ashley,  6 frocks;  Queen  Mary’s 
Needlework  Guild,  50  garments;  Miss  L.  Reynolds, 
2 caps;  Miss  Northwood,  67  bags,  13  small  dolls, 
12  games,  and  10  “Tommy-talkers”;  Mrs.  Balchin, 
23  petticoats,  6 shirts;  “Merry  England,”  5 pairs 
socks;  Miss  Deane,  “woollies”;  Mrs.  Isaac,  five 
frocks,  2 knickers,  skirt,  petticoat,  and  “jumper”  : 
Mrs.  Weake  (per  Mrs.  Isaac),  2 bonnets,  frock,  2 
pinafores,  etc. ; Miss  Aston  (per  Mrs.  Isaac),  2 pair 
socks,  gloves;  Miss  B.  Sims,  doll;  Miss  J.  Pugh, 
16  petticoats,  16  shirts;  Miss  Miles,  2 bonnets,  2 
pair  soclis,  scarf,  bag,  etc.;  Mrs.  Tavendale,  64 
petticoats;  Miss  J.  Platt,  2 “gollies”;  Miss  H. 
Brooke,  £1  for  our  poor;  “One  who  has  found  loving 
help,”  £1  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. ; “Sunshine,”  2s.  6d., 
for  our  poor;  E.M.C.,  £1,  “for  Santa  Claus”;  Miss 
McGregor,  5s.,  “for  a poor  case.”  ; E.G.M.  (Worthing) 
2 petticoats,  2 dolls ; Mrs.  Hobbs,  4 petticoats ; 
Miss  E.  A.  Laver,  4 shirts,  2 petticoats;  Mrs.  Zoe 
A.  Low,  14  scarves,  2 pairs  cuffs;  “The  Southport 
Sunshiners”  (Leader,  Miss  Harrison),  28  petticoats, 
8 shirts,  4 frocks,  4 dolls;  Miss  E.  Beaumont,  2 
petticoats,  1 “golly”;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Carter,  4 balls; 
Miss  E.  Morrell,  jersey,  blouse,  books,  and  cards; 
Mrs.  Anderson  and  Misses  C.  and  P.  Laight,  12  p.c. 
albums,  2 jerseys,  1 Tam  o’  Shanter;  The  Misses 
Overton,  SO  dolls;  Mrs.  Dawson,  6 scarves,  6 dolls, 
bon-bons;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Enderby,  3 “gollies”; 
Miss  Drye,  63  petticoats;  Anon.,  Santa  Claus  parcel; 
Mrs.  .Slade,  4 dolls,  2 games ; Mrs.  Bangert,  4s. 


GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
OF  CHEER  RECEIVED. 

Little  Hilda  Cheal,  1,  Victoria  Terrace,  South 
Farm  Road.  Worthing,  wishes  to  thank  warmly  her 
kind  Sunshine  friends  for  gifts  which  have  pleased 
her  greatly. 

Our  dear,  invalid  friend,  Mrs.  Hellier,  of  23, 
George  Street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester,  is  delighted 
with  the  gift  of  a pet  bird.  She  writes — “My  birdie 
is  getting  more  tame ; he  docs  not  sing  very  much, 
but  I think  he  will  in  time,  and  ii  is  so  nice  to  have 
him  to  talk  to.” 

The  Misses  Chetwynd,  Dry  Doddington,  near 
Grantham,  Lines.,  thank  H.O.M.,  *‘A  Sunshiner” 
(Portsmouth),  and  the  Sunshine  Guild  (per  "Marie”). 
Sunshine  is  still  greatly  needed  by  these  delicate 
ladies. 

Mrs.  Hall,  Dove  House  Cottages,  Clifton  Keynes, 
Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks.,  wishes  to  thank  ‘‘Mar- 
‘ guuta”  (pet  "Marie”)  for  ’2s.  6d. 


TO  MY  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Joseph  O.  White  (Canada),  (many  thanks  for 
your  little  story — I must  try  to  use  it  when  space 
permits,  and  I hope  you  will  write  to  me  again), 
Nora  M.  Hopps  (I  nave  a very  large  number  of  MSS. 
on  hand  at  present,  but  I will  keep  your  story  by 
me,  and  I may  perhaps  find  a comer  for  it  one  day), 
Mrs.  Fisher  (thanks  for  your  letter,  and  for  all  your 
kindly  interest  and  help ; 1 sincerely  hope  that  Percy 
is  much  better  and  stronger ; my  best  wishes  to  you 
and  to  all),  “An  Old  Dame  nearing  90  years’’  (it 
was  most  gratifying  to  receive  your  kindly  message 
and  contributions— duly  acknowledged  in  the  “C.H.” 
pages ; accept  my  hearty  thanks  and  all  good  wishes), 
Edith  Leach  (sorry  I cannot  use  your  story  this  time, 
dear ; suppose  you  try  again !),  Charlie  Bagg  (very 
glad  you  w ere  pleased  with  your  prize , my  boy ; I 
thought  you  would  find  the  story  interesting),  Anon. 
(Perth)  (many  th?nks  for  your  kind  contribution), 
Mrs.  S.  J.,  “A  Constant  Reader”  (very  deeply  was 
'our  kind  and  generous  donation  appreciated,  my 
kind,  unknown  friend),  “Yorkshire”  (it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  you  what  your  kind  gifts  have  meant, 
and  mean  to  our  poor  friends ; my  grateful  thanks 
■ire  yours),  Margaret  Browning  (so  glad  that  you 
“think  the  ‘Children's  Hour’  delightful”;  am 
pleased  you  have  joined  our  Guild  and  I hope  you 
will  often  write  to  me). 

Further  correspondence  will  receive  attention  in 
due  course. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

"Neu)  Year,  coming  on  apace, 

What  have  you  to  give  me? 

Bring  you  scathe,  or  bring  you  grace? 

Face  me  with  an  honest  face — 

You  shall  not  deceive  me. 

Be  it  good  or  ill,  be  it  what  you  will, 

It  needs  shall  help  me  on  my  road. 

My  rugged  way  to  Heaven,  please  God.” 
— Christina  Rosetti. 


THE  STARVING  CHILDREN 
OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 
Help  Wanted  ! 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir — large  number  of  Societies  have 
been  at  work  in  Central  Europe  dealing 
with  the  very  acute  situation  caused  by  the 
shortage  of  food  and  other  materials.  These 
Societies  were  not  able  to  deal  with  all  the 
claims  made  upon  them  and  this  Committee, 
last  May,  decided  to  relieve  the  situation 
by  bringing  a number  of  children  to  this 
country  for  a period  of  from  six  to  twelve 
months. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Famine 
.‘\rea  Children’s  Hospitality  Committee 
have  brought  over  1,400  children,  1,100  of 
whom  have  been  placed  in  homes  through- 
out the  country.  These  children  have  not 
passed  beyond  the  border  line  of  starvation, 
and  we  feel  that  by  bringing  them  here  we 
are  effectively  saving  child  life.  300 
children  are  still  at  Stonar  Camp,  Sand- 
wich, Kent,  waiting  for  some  family  to  in- 
vite a little  one  into  their  home  as  a guest 
for  a period  of  a few  months.  All  the 
arrangements  in  connection  with  bringing 
the  children  to  this  country  have  been  made 
in  conjunction  with  the  British  Government, 
and  a representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  inspects  every  child  before  it  leaves 
its  own  country,  to  ensure  that  the  child 
suffers  from  no  disease.  Conditions  in 
Central  Europe  have  not  improved  to  any 
great  extent,  and  the  coming  winter  will 
be  a time  of  great  trial  and  suffering  to 
all  concerned. 

May  I appeal  to  your  readers  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  these  children,  and,  by 
giving  them  a home,  save  them  from  the 
rigours  of  winter?  To  realise  w'hat  the 
conditions  are  in  these  countries,  I have 
only  to  mention  that  foodstuffs  have  in- 
creased 16,000  per  cent,  on  the  price  of 
1914.  It  is  impossible  for  the  people  to 
purchase  the  necessary  tood,  if  it  could  be 
obtained,  to  give  them  the  necessary 
nourishment  to  keep  healthy.  I shall  be 
glad  to  supply  further  information  to  any 
of  your  readers. 

A.  IlAM.r.Y  Forrester. 

(Organising  .Secretary,  Famine  Area 
Children’s  Hospitality  Committee,  Room 
51,  New  County  Hall,  Lambeth,  S.E.) 


SCOTTISH  WORLD. 


CLAN  MACRAE  WAR  MEMORIAL. 

The  Clan  MacRae  propose  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  the  gallant  clansmen 
of  Kintail  and  others  in  the  district  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country  in  the 
Great  War  by  establisliing  in  Kintail  a 
district  nurse  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  may  require  her  services.  It  is 
further  proposed  to  commemorate  the 

sacrifice  of  these  gallant  tnen  by  engraving 
their  names  on  the  rock  upon  which  stands 
the  castle  of  Eilean  Donan,  in  the  home- 
land of  the  Clan  MacRae. 

« * .t 

A GALLANT  BATTALION. 

The  War  Diary  of  the  Fifth  Seaforth 
Highlanders  (whuh  fought  with  the  im- 
mortal 51st  Highland  Division),  by  Captain 
D.  Sutherland,  M.C.,  recently  published, 
records  the  great  fighting  record  of  this 

battalion  in  France  and  Flanders.  Of 

especial  interest  are  the  numerous  humati 
touches  which  the  author  introduces,  and 
the  narrative  shows  that  the  battalion  was 
one  Scotland  may  well  be  proud  of.  The 
5th  Seaforths  went  to  France  on  May  1st, 
1915,  and  when  the  war  was  over,  they  had 
lost  132  officers,  and  3,383  “other  ranks’’ 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  out  of  a total 
of  221  officers  and  5,331  “other  ranks.” 
It  is  a great  record. 

» • • 

GENERAL  SIR  IAN  HAMILTON’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. 

General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  the  famous 
Scottish  warrior,  has  written  a very  in- 
teresting and  personal  introduction  to 
“The  Making  of  Wellington  College.”  Sir 
Ian  is  an  old  Wcllingtonian,  and  he  tells 
of  the  time  when  Dr.  Benson,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ruled  wdth  a rod 
of  iron,  and  how  “he  laid  on  to  my  back 
till  it  was  all  blue,  with  a cane.  When  1 
went  to  the  bathing  lake  and  stripped  I 
felt  as  a peacock  must  feel  when  spread- 
ing her  tail.”  But  Sir  Ian  says,  “Welling- 
ton taught  me  to  smile  when  I was  being 
thrashed,  though  the  blood  surged  like  a 
hammer  through  my  temples  ; to  eat  what- 
ever was  chucked  at  me  or  go  without ; to 
admire  without  envy  athletes,  caps,  the 
XL,  and  even,  in  a milder  way,  prize- 
winners and  prefects.” 


PEACH’S 

CURTAINS. 

Direct  from  Makers. 

LINEtiS,  DOWN  QUILTS, 
RUGS,  BLANKETS,  HOSIERY. 
“ The  Weave  that  Wears.” 
Price  List  Free. 

S.  PEACH  & SONS, 

177,  The  Looms,  Nottinsbam. 


PREPAID  SIMALL 
ADVERTISE!VIEI^TS. 


Grampian  Hand  Made  Homespuns.— 

These  beautiful  Tweeds  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen's 
'Wear  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Kinbuck 
Spinning  Coy.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  B,  Kinbnck,  Perthshire. 
Patterns  for  any  length  sent  on  application. 


Abdominal  Support.— For  any  abdominal 
weakness  after  operations,  &c.,  our  Abdome  Belted 
Corsets  afiord  perfect  support.  Certain  relief. — 
Write  for  List  No.  5,  R.  Scales  & Co.,  Corset 
Manufacturers,  Newark-on-Trent. 


2s.  Monthly.— Costumes,  Suits,  Baineoats, 
Children’s  Clothing,  Footwear,  Household 
Linen,  Drapery,  etc.  Easy  Terms.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free.— Castle  Supply  Co.,  Norwich. 


Pups,  extremely  handsome,  £15  L5s.  set,  genuine 
undyed  skunk  shade,  real  skin-s,  large  wrap  stole, 
pillow  muff.  Recently  new.  Guaranteed  perfect. 
Accept  fi  17s.  6d.  Splendid  bargain.  Approval 
willingly.  Write:  A.  B.,  “Family  Herald,”  23, 
Henrietta  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  W.C.2, 


HOW  A MOTHER  SHOULD 
TELL. 

Have  you  been  asked  ajiv  of  these 
questions  by  your  little  ones  : “Where  do 
babies  come  from?”  or  “How  was  I 
born?”  or  “Did  baby  come  from  a goose- 
berry bush,  too,  mamma?”  In  giving  a 
“fairy-tale”  answer  to  stop  further 
questions,  how  many  mothers  have 
wondered  what  alternative  reply  they  could 
have  given  which  would  have  been  truthful 
and  informative? 

.As  your  child  grows,  so  will  his  desire 
for  knowledge  on  sex  matters.  He  will  no 
longer  ask  questions  in  his  previous  naive 
way  ; especially  as  he  was  probably  doubtful 
of  the  answers  given  before.  You  will  notice 
a feeling  of  reticence  on  these  subjects. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  parent  to  give 
tactful  and  valuable  information  on  the 
facts  of  life.  Later,  when  the.  child  has 
a clear  idea  on  the  true  laws  of  life,  the 
dangers  of  immorality  can  be  indicated.  If 
the  parent  does  not  discuss  the  subject,  then 
the  boy  or  girl  will  find  out  on  their  own 
— possibly  in  a manner  which  will  e.xercise 
a bad  influence  on  their  whole  outlook  on 
life,  and  the  parent  will  not  only  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  child,  but  will  miss  the 
opportunity  of  giving  the  surest  protection 
against  the  dangers  of  life,  viz.,  knowledge 
and  a pure  ideal. 

The  following  booklets  are  published  by 
the  National  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  parents  in  their  duty  in  this  direc- 
tion : — 

N.C.  25. — What  Mothers  must  tell  their 
Children,  by  Mary  Scharlicb, 
M.D.,  M.S.  Price  IJd.  (postage 
e.xtra). 

N.C.  31. — The  Teaching  of  Children  as  to 
the  Reproduction  of  Life,  by 
Beatrice  Webb,  M.D.  Price  3d. 
(postage  extra). 

N.C.  24. — Integer  Vitx  — Notes  on  the 
Moral  .‘\spect  of  the  Sex 
Problem,  by  J.  H.  Muirhead, 
LL.D.  Price  IJd.  (postage 
extra). 

“Life” — A Pamphlet  for  Boys  and  Girls 
of  14,  by  L.  Bulley.  Price  Id. 
(postage  extra). 

This  announcement  is  made  by  the 
National  Council  for  Combating  N’enereal 
Diseases,  and  the  above  literature  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  34,  Avenue 
Chambers,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.l, 
marking  the  envelope  “MEDIC.AL”  (A). 

Buy  the  “Welfare  Library”  comprising  7 
interesting  books  on  social  subjects,  price 
Is.  3d.  complete,  from  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  and  Son’s  Bookstalls. 

Free  literature  and  information  can  also 
be  had. 

All  correspondence  is  treated  in  a con- 
fidential manner,  and  replies  are  forwarded 
in  a plain  sealcti  cover. 


If  you  like  a Really  Good  Story, 
buy  thi»  week’s 

FAMILY  HERALD  SUPPLEMENT 

Which  contains  a Lokg  Complete  and 
Original  Copyright  Novel,  entitled — 

‘MAN’S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT.’* 

By  the  Author  ol  "When  the  Tide  Turned,” 
“For  His  Sake,”  “To  Victory,”  &c. 


Price  2d.;  Post-free  21d. 

Of  all  NEWSAGENTS  and  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS 


rnGe  une  snikbinii  ; rost'iree  i/z.  ] 


First  Aid 


in  the  lleme 


Trained  Ambulance  Worker’s  Experience  with 
Germolene,  the  New  Aseptic  Skin  Dressing. 


Mr.  George  Moore,  206,  Church 
Road,  Kearsley,  Farnworth,  nr. 
Bolton,  writing  on  the  22nd 
Sept.,  says : — “After  using  the 
new  preparation  ‘Germolene’  I 
feel  I am  doing  a Public 
Service  in  recommending  it  to 
the  public  at  large. 

“I  was  amongst  the  first  to 
give  it  a trial  and  was  astonished 
at  the  result. 

“As  a trainpxl  Ambulance 
Worker,  I have  used  it  with 
remarkable  success  both  in  the 
factory  and  elsewhere. 

“As  a household  remedy  for 
Cuts,  Bruises.  Burns  and  various 


skin  diseases,  it  is  a Priceless  Treasure : no  house  should  be 
without  a box  for  minor  accidents.  I have  treated  scores  of  cases 
with  it,  many  of  which  have  been  dressed  with  other  preparations 
without  avail  for  months,  and  which  ‘Germolene’  has  cured  in  ten 
to  fourteen  days.  I ofier  this  unsolicited  testimonial  for  Public 
Welfare.” 

Soothes  at  a Touch  ! 


Germolem  is  matchless  as  a teniedy  fof 

Eczema  Piles  Ringworm 

Psoriasis  Itching  Pimples 

Rashes  Cuts  and  Bums  Chapped  Hands 

Ulcers  Skin  Eruptions  Chilblains 

And  all  cut,  and  bruised,  itching  or  ulcerated  surfaces. 
Prices  1/3  a^id  3/-  per  tin.  Larger  size  ilti  more  economical. 
From  Chemists  and  Stores  everywhere.  Ask  distinctly  for  Germolene. 


GsmmommB 


The  Aseptic  Skin  Dressing 


Sole  Dislrihutors—THE  VENO  DRUG  CO.,  Ltd., 
Manufacturing  ChemisiSy  MancJieslcr,  England, 


now  KtAOT  ; 


DORA  THORNE 


(32nd  EDITION). 

The  Great  Novel  by  the  Author  of  ‘‘All  in  the  Wild  March  Morning,’’ 
“Thorns  and  Orange  Blossoms,”  “Which  Loved  Him  Best,”  “ Romance  of 
a Black  Veil,”  “A  Broken  Wedding  Ring,”  “Hilary’s  Folly,”  “ Her  Mother’s 
Sin,”  “ .V  Fatal  Temptation,”  &c. 

DORA  THORNE  is  one  of  the  most  widely-read  stories  ever 
published.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  Famous  Novel  have 
been  published  up  to  date.  Its  production  on  the  Films  also 
has  been  phenomenally  successful. 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  & RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 


WILLIAM  STEVENS,  Ltd.,  23-24,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


NOW  READY. 


PRICE  3/6. 


Elegantly  Bound  in  Art  Cloth  Boards. 


“IF  ONLY! 


By  JULIA  MACDONALD, 

Author  of  “While  the  Mosic  Lasts.” 


The  authoress  of  this  story  has  depth  of  thought,  and  the  power  to  write  in 
a way  to  attract  and  keep  attention  ; and  the  story  she  unfolds  is  one  that 
grows  in  interest  from  chapter  to  chapter. 


Published  by  WILLIAM  STEVENS,  LTD., 

23-24,  Henrietta  Street,  CoVent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 


NOW  READY. 


PRICE  5/-  NET. 


Daintily  Bound  in  Art  Cloth  Boards. 


A MALTA  MELODY, 


15 


By  LAURA  RUSSELL. 

Author  of  “The  Secret  of  the  Garden.’’ 


A charming  story,  in  which  true  pictures  of  the  physical  beauty  and  social 
life  of  the  island  are  skilf:  lly  Interwoven  with  the  troubles  and  joy's  of  two 
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THE  INNER  SHRINE. 


Do  you  remember  your  last  words 
to  me  ? 

Those  solemn  words  you  said  ? 

You  gave  me  one  white  rose  for 
memory, 

Then,  weeping,  b->wed  your  head. 

Th-*  untrod  dust  lies  thick  about 
the  shrine 

That  once  you  lit  to  flirre. 


tTbe  Stor^=tTeUer. 


COMPLETE  STORY. 

‘‘MY  MAN  IN  POSSESSION.” 


It’s  all  very  fine  to  sing  “Pack  up  your  troubles  in  your 
old  kit-bag,  and  smile,  smile,  smile,’’  but  I could  see 
nothing  to  smile  at  in  the  peck  of  troubles  that  came 
tumbling  about  the  ears  of  my  pretty  cousin  Jeanie  Joslin 
on  that  blowy  March  day  when  in  response  to  a frantic 
wire— which  must  have  cost  nearly  five  shillings — 
1 betook  myself  to  the  ideal  cottage  in  a delectable  corner 
af  Sussex,  where  two  love-birds  had  set  up  house  just  a year 
igo.  Nor  were  the  troubles  of  the  size  to  be  tucked  away 
in  a kit-bag.  It  would  have  talcen  a furniture-van  at  least 
to  hold  them  all,  judging  from  the  recital  to  which  I 
listened  while  1 drank  some  excellent  China  tea  and  ate 
tiome-made  scones. 

There  was  food  to  eat  and  tea  to  drink  despite  the  cata- 
:lysms.  And  Jeanie  sat  looking  too  adorable  for  words, 
with  her  ruffled  golden  hair  and  big  tragic  gray  eyes,  the 
low  collar  of  her  crepe-de-chi ne  blouse  showing  her  lovely 
throat,  round  which  was  hung  a chain  of  amber.  The 
room  too  was  bright  with  fire  and  flowers,  and  there  sat 
jeanie,  and  talked  of — ruin  ! I knew  she  lived  in  italics, 
3ut  even  so 

To  put  the  thing  into  a nutshell,  she  had  outrun  the  coni- 
;table.  And  Dick  was  in  hospital  somewhere  in  the  north 
if  England,  and  wanted  her.  And  she  had  nothing  but  a 
iheaf  of  bills  and  no  money  to  pay  Ihem.  She  daren’t 
ell  Dick  about  it  now  w'hen  he  was  ill  and  wanted  her. 
\nd  she  must  go  to  him  somehow,  e\en  if  she  had  to  walk 
Tom  Sussex  to  L.eeds. 

She  knew  she  had  been  a perfect  idiot,  hut  when  tho.se 
)apers  came  it  all  sounded  so  easy,  and  she  wanted  to  give 
Dick  a surprise  and  a good  time  when  he  came  home,  and 
!ver\"thing  had  gone  against  her.  Instead  of  making  ,a 
ortune— well,  .several  hundred  pounds  .at  anv  rate — she  b.ad 
ost  the  hundred  Dick  liad  put  in  tlie  bank  for  her  to  use 
f a rainy  dav  came  while  he  avns  out  in  France — and  now 
here  wa.s  nothing.  She  had  l)eon  a pca  fect  fool  about  bor 
lothes  too;  but  everybody  did  tell  her  that  crepe-de-chine 
‘undies’’  were  economical  because  they  were  ea.sy  to  wash 
it  home.  Sjhe  had  tried  to  economise,  but  she  couldn’t 
nake  out  where  all  her  spare  money  went ; and  then  those 
idious  people  ate  up  everything  she  had  left  over,  besides 
he  hundred  pounds.  And  now,  as  the  last  straw  to  break 
lown  her  courage,  the  landlord  was  dunning  her  for  rent, 
nd  threatened  to  put  a man  in  possession  if  it  wasn’t 
aid.  Though  he  was  a perfect  pig,  he  had  to  be  paid;  and 
k'hat  was  she  to  do?  She  knew  my  common  sense,  and 
he  trusted  to  me  to  get  her  out  of  the  hole. 

“But,  Jeanie,  what  were  the  papers  you  spealc  of?’’  I 
sked.  “I  don’toinderstand  yet  how  you  lost  that  hundred 
lounds.” 

Jeanie  wiped  away  another  pearl-like  tear. 

“A  stockbroker  sent  me  a paper  about  some  investments 


What  of  the  great  To-morrow,  yours 
iind  mine, 

The  day  that  never  came? 

Unlock  the  shuttered  cloisters  of  my 
heart 

Wlierc  Love  no  longer  goes. 

And,  at  the  white  high  altar,  bid 
apart, 

Behold  a single  rose  ! 


— oil,  or  copper,  or  perhaps  it  was  rubber.  .\ny  way,  it  was 
sure  to  go  up,  .and  1 thought  it  would  t)c  .such  km  to  turn 
that  one  hundred  that  darling  Dick  had  saved  into  five. 
He — the  stockbroker — said  I could  do  it  quite  easily  in  a 
j few  days.  And  so  I tried,  and  instead  of  going  up,  and 
i behaving  nicelv,  the  horrid  things  went  down.  I suppose 
j bulls  played  with  them,  or  stags,  or  whatever  tlie  animals 
I are  who  seem  to  have  so  nuicli  to  do  with  stocks  and 
I .shares;  and  then  1 had  to  pav  up  some  more,  and  when 
' I wrote  and  complained  about  if,  the  man  wasn't  very  nire. 
In  fact,  he  wrote  quite  a rude  letter,  and — what  shall  J 
do?’’ 

1 gasped;  then  I laughed.  I couldn’t  help  it.  To  think 
of  Jeanie,  who  could  scarcolv  make  two  and  two  into  four, 
■dashing  into  speculation  through  a bucket  shop  1 The 
daring  of  it!  The  incredible  follv  ! .And  yet  she  Ifad 
thought  she’d  give  her  old  Dick  such  a surprise!  Well, 
ho  was  likely  to  get  one  of  not  a pleasant  nature,  unless 
something  happened  to  straighten  out  tliis  tangle. 

“I’ve  got  ex.'ictlv  eighty-fi\c  i)Ounds  [)ut  b\'  in  the  bank, 
against  my  rainy  day,’’  1 told  her,  “besides  a little  in  War 
Loan.  I’ll  do  wh.-it  I can  to  clear  \our  immediate  diffi- 
culties up,  Jeanie,  but  I don’t  .see  my  way  to  doing  it  all. 
One  has  to  live.  There  are  hard  limes  ahead  for  us  all, 
and ’’ 

A bell  sounded  tlirough  the  little  liouse.  Jeanie  sprang 
up. 

“I  can’t  see  anv  one,’’  she  cried,  dalfbing  her  eyes,  “and 
the  char  has  gone  home.  I got  rid  of  the  maid  yesterday. 

I thought  I ought  to  do  my  own  cooking,  but  1 didn’t  cook 
anything  that  w’a.s  fit  to  eat.’’ 

“I’ll  see  who  it  is,’’  1 s:iid,  and  went  to  tlie  door,  where 
a telegraph-boy  was  standing,  whistling  a cheerful  ditt\-. 

I ran  back  to  Jeanie  with  the  orqnge-coloured  envelope.' 
•She  tore  it  open  and  road  the  message  with  widening'" o\es. 

“Trv  to  come  if  vou  can.  Must  see  you.  Ihiporlant. 
.A  little  bettor.  Can’t  be  moved  \el. — Dk  k.’’ 

“Lilah!  I must  go  to  him  somehow!’’ 

“A'es,  of  course,  but  don’t  worry  yourself  into  a fever, 
my  dear.  He’s  better;  you  see  he  says  so.  Do  vou  want 
to  send  an  answer?’’ 

“Yes;  scribble  it  for  me.  Just  say,  ‘Coming,  love. — 
Jeanie.’  And  then  1 must  jiack.  'I'here’s  a train  1 can 
catch  to  town  in  half  an  hour.  Lilab,  will  vou  see  to 
things  here?’’ 

“Of  course!  Off  with  you;  don’t  w.iste  a minute!’’ 

.She  didn’t.  If  ever  (hat  (ielect.-ible  languid  creature 
luirried  in  her  life,  she  hurried  then.  Into  a suit-c;vsc  went 
the  few  things  she  could  lay  hands  on;  on  went  her  prettv 
suede  hat,  w'ell  pulled  down  over  her  golden  locks,  and  it 
warm  coat  hemmed  with  dark  fur  and  eollared  with  the 
same — tli<‘  darlcness  and  richness  of  it  .added  to  her  flower- 
like  loveliness,  wiiich  she  prob.ablv  knew  just  as  well  as  1 
did — and  off  she  rusherl,  1 carrving  her  suit-case,  to  the 
station  less  than  half  a mile  awav. 

I went  back  more  slowly  to  tidy  up  things  and  lock  door.'; 
and  make  myself  generally  usefid  at  the  cottage.  That 
we  had  left  doors  unlocked  and  windows  open  didn't  .seem 
to  matter  in  that  quiet  spot. 

Primroses  were  peeping  out  in  the  sheltered  hedges.  I 
deliberately  lingered,  feling  the  sweetness  and  the  'ch.arm 
of  that  green  countryside  after  the  turmoil  of  London,  and 
the  rush  and  hurry  of  the  office  in  which  I had  been  work- 
ing at  high  pressure  for  so  many  months. 

Violets  flung  their  sweetness  to  me  as  I went  up  the 
gravelled  path  and  into_  the  quiet  house.  I remembered 
there  was  a bowd  of  white  ones  on  Jeanie ’s  bureau  in  the 
drawing-room.  I turned  in  there  to  tidv  up,  and  stopped 
dead  on  the  threshold. 

.Stretched  out  in  the  biggest  chair  near  the  fireplace  where 
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Wood  smouldered  rediv,  was  a tall  man  in  distinctly  shabby 
khaki,  sound  asleep.’  I stared  at  this  astounding  vision 
for  a minute  like  a creature  turned  to  stone.  He  was 
\xxung,  with  a brown  face,  well-cut  mouth,  and  hair  that 
crinkled  delightfully  here  and  there.  Buf  what  was  he 

doing  there-runless But  he.  couldn't  be — the  man  in 

possession  ? 

On  the  lloor  beside  him  lay  a bulging  square  pack,  whi<  h 
he  had  obviously  c.arried  on  his  shoulders. 

I moved.  I coughed.  I actually  said  loudly— 

“Wake  up!” 

He  never  stirred — just  slept  on  as  peacefully  and  pro- 
foundly as  a child.  It  was  nearly  four,  and  I wanted  my 
tea,  and  the  kettle- must  be  nearly  boiling  over  in  the  tiny 
kitchen,  I knew;  and — well,  what  could  I do  but  go  and 
attend  to  it,  leaving  the  sleeper  to  his  rest? 

A man  in  possession  indeed  ! He  had  probably  walked 
into  the  Wrong  house.  Any  way  it  would  be  brutal  to  wake 
liim  by  force,  so  I cut  bread  and  butter — for  two— and  made 
the  tea,  and  fished  out  some  nice  cake  from  .a  tin  in  the 
kitchen  cupboard,  and  then  went  back  to  the  pretty  room 
with  its  bright  wood  fire  and  its  flowers.  As  I set  down 
the  tea  tray  a spoon  crashed  ouf  of  the  sugar  bowl. 

He  stirred  and  murmured  something. 

“.^re  w near  the  cross  roads?”  were  the  words  that 
fell  drowsily  from  his  lips. 

As  I stood  and  looked  at  him — poor  fellow,  he  was  dog- 
tired  ; his  young  face  bore  signs  of  hardship — he  suddenly 
woke,  opened  a pair  of  the  very  bluest  eyes  I had  ever 
seen,  and  w^as  on  his  feet  with  a tremendous  jerk. 

“Good  heavens!”  he  cried.  “Was  I asleep?” 

“Yes.— sound.” 

“But,  I say,  I do  apologise.  What  on  earth  must  you 
think  of  me?” 

“The  truth,  I suspect — that  you  were  too  tired  to  do  any- 
thing else.” 

“Yes,  you’re  right  t'nere.  I’ve  come  straight  through 
from  near  Ypres — never  dosed  my  eyes  for  several  nights 
before  I got  leave.  I could  sleep  for  weeks.  But  I’m 
awfully  sorry  I slept  like  this.  It’s  so  uncommonly  kind 

of  you  to  put  me  up,  Mrs.  Conyers,  and ” 

I stared  at  him  and  laughed. 

“I>o  you  know — it’s  silly,  isn’t  it? — but  I’m  not  Mrs. 
Conyers?” 

“Then  you  must  be  Dick’s  sister.” 

I shoolc  my  head. 

“Xor  that  ifeither.  I haven’t  got  a brother.” 

“But  this  is  Conyers’s  house,  isn’t  it?” 

“No.  It  Captain  .Joslin’s.” 

“Mv  aunt!  Now  I’ve  done  it!  Mrs.  Joslin ” 

1 broke  into  laughter. 

“I’m  not  that  either!  Ix>ok  here — ^please  sit  down  and 
have  some  tea,  and  we’ll  straighten  out  the  tangle.  You’ve 
come  to  the  wrong  house,  that’s  all.  Do  you  take  sugar?” 
“Rather!  I say,  it’s  awfully  kind  of  you.  What  a jolly- 
room — so  homely  and  all  that — a change  after  the  trenches, 
I can  tell  \-ou — and  the  mud!  Mayn’t  I know  your  name 
as  a beginning?” 

“Why,  of  course  I It’s  Lilah  Weir.  I’m  Mrs.  Joslin’s 
cousin,  left  in  charge  here  for  the  day.  And  you  are  going 
to  Captain  Conyers’s?  He’s  the  lame  man  who  lives  about 
half  a mile  from  this.” 

“Yes — that’s  it.  But  they  directed  me  here,  and  old  Dick 

said I’ve  his  letter  here  somewhere.” 

He  sought  in  his  breast-pocket  and  produced  a crumpled 
letter. 

“Here  you  are!  ‘Take  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  and 
it’s  the  small  pink  house  on  the  left  with  a row  of  pines 
behind  it.’  That  fits,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Perfectly,”  I told  him,  “only  yy>u  took  the  turning  to 
the  right,  that’s  all — the  wrong  turning,  one  should  say.” 
He  looked  at  me  for  a moment — a look  that  made  the 
colour  come  into  rav  face  most  stupidlv. 

“I  don’t  think  it  was  the  WTong  turning  after  all,”  he 
said.  “May  I have  some  more  tea?  It’s  simplv  Ai.” 

I learned  that  his  name  was  Hugo  Ingram.  He’d  been 
out  in  France  for  nearly  two  years.  He  was  pretty  lonely, 
with  no  one  nearer  and  dearer  than  an  aunt  or  two,'  and 
old  Dick  Conyers — inv.alided  since  Mons,  poor  chap— was 
his  best  pal,  and  he  generally  spent  his  leave  wa’th  him. 
He  had  three  weeks  now,  and  was  going  to  make  the  most 
of  it.  Dick  had  married  at  Christmas. 

Then  1 had  to  tell  m\-  little  story,  such  as  it  W'as — of  my 
work  in  town — perhaps  he  guessed  its  loneliness  too — of 


my  mission  here  to  straighten  out  tangles  and  tidy  up 
things  generally'.  A clock  struck  five,  and  Ingram  started. 

“I  say,  they’ll  think  I’m  lost.  I shall  have  to  be  getting  ' 
along.  But  loolc  here — I don’t  believe  in  the  ‘ships-that- 
pass-in-the-night’  sort  of  business;  do  you?  Can’t  we  meet » 
again?  I want  to — frightfully.” 

J nearly  said,  “So  do  1,”  but  instead  I said  llghtl\-  — 
“Perhaps  we  shall.” 

“There’s  not  going  to  be  any  ‘[Krliaps’  about  it,”  he 
said  instantly.  “Thanks  a thousand  times  for  the  tea,  aaid 
your  goodness!  Nine  women  out  of  ten  might  ha\ol 
screamed  themselves  hoarse  and  bundled  me  out.  You’re  j 
a brick.  1 — I’m  awfullv  glad  I took  the  wrong  turning.  ; 
Perhaps  I ought  to  explain  that  amongst  old  Dick’s  instruc- 
tions was  one  that  said,  ‘M’alk  in  and  make  yourself  at 
home  if  w-c’re  out  when  you  arrive.’  .So  1 just  did  wliat  I i 
was  told — I walked  in.  The  rest  vou  !:now.  If  tliere  is  - 
hallo!  Y'ho’s  this?” 

I turned  with  .a  gasp,  and  confronted  a seedilv-dressed, 
decidedly  bibulous-looking  creature  standing  at  the  <l(H>r 
looking  in  on  us,  with  an  ingratiating  smile. 

“Begging  yer  pardon,  ma’am,  and  no  oftence  meant,  but 
a chair  in  the  kitchen  an’  a pint  of  beer’s  all  1 want-  or 
tea,  if  so  be  ye’ve  got  sugar  to  spare  for  it,  seein’  as  ’ow 
I never  could  fancy  a cup  of  tea  without  it,  and'^- — ” 
“What  are  you  talking  about?”  demanded  mv  visitor, 
advancing  towards  the  seedy  individual.  “If  vou  don’t  ■ 
make  yourself  scarce,  my  good  man,  .-ind  without  any 
delay ” 

“ 'Old  ’ard,  mister!  I ’nr  only  a-doin’  of  my  duty — lilce 
you  was'  when  you  went  to  fight  the  ’Un.  This  is  a little 
■matter  of  bizncss.  Your  good  lady  knows  all  about  it.” 

He  extended  in  a grimy  hand  an  equally  grimv  piece  of 
paper,  and  with  a stifled  exclamation  of  dismay  I realised 
that  the  worst  had  happened.  It  was  the  man  in  pos- 
session ! 

It  was  Hugo  Ingram  who  seized  the  bit  of  paper.  ' 

“Seein’  as  ’ow  I never  wishes  to  give  trouble,  sir — and 
as  you’ve  just  a-come  ’ome  on  leave,  I suppose — I won’t 
be  in  yer  way — not  me  1 You  and  the  missis  can  set  down  ' 
comfortable  in  ’ere^ — leave  me  to  the  kitchen — ^that’s  all  I 
want.  ’Arris  knows  when  he’s  de  trap  I”  ; 

This  was  awful.  I felt  my  face  was  crimson.  There  ■ 
was  a glint  of  mirth  in  Hugo’s  eyes  for  one  brief  instant,  j 
Then  he  drew  me  aside.  i 

“What  is  it  all  about?”  he  demanded  masterfully,  and,  | 
although  it  was  scarcely  an  hour  since  •w'e  had  first  met,  I ' 
had  to  tell  him  all  about  it.  What  else  was  there  to  do? 

I couldn’t  pay  the  horrible  man  then  and  there  the  fifteen  ; 
pounds  the  paper  demanded. 

“Fifteen  pounds!  Is  that  what  the  racket  is  about? 
Thank  heaven  I can  send  the  scoundrel  about  his  business!”  i 
He  began  to  search  in  his  breast-pocket. 

“But — you  can’t  pay  it!”  I cried  aghast.  “You  mustn't 
think  of  such  a thing.” 

“Why  not,  pray?” 

He  looked  at  me,  a bundle  of  notes  in  his  hand.  The 
beery  individual  had  withdrawn  from,  the  doorway  with 
what  he  probably  considered  was  a fine  display  of  tact. 

“I  went  to  Cox’s  on  my  way  down  here.  I’m  more  ; 
than  solvent.  Look!”  I 

“Yes,  but  I can't  let  you  pay  Jeanie’s  bill.” 

“Why  not?” 

“I — I don’t  know  you.  You  don’t  know  her.  Oh,  can't  ■ 
vou  see  how  ridiculous  it  is?  Why  should  you  do  it?” 
“Bec.ause — I want  to,”  he  said. 

And  before  I could  say  a word  be  had  put  the  bundle 
of  notes  into  an  envelope,  thrust  a pencil  into  the  beery  , 
one’s  hand,  made  him  sign  a receipt,  and  then  turned  him 
out  of  the  house. 

“It’s  no  use  being  angry,  or  laughing  at  me  either,”  ho  i 
said  when  he  came  back,  his  eyes  twinkling,  “because  1 
haven’t  a creature  in  the  world  who  cares  whether  I spend 
fiftv  pounds  on  a whim,  or  fifteen,  or  live  hundred.  And  ; 
this  i,sn’t  a whim — it’s  business.  It’s  also  something  else, 
which  I shall  talk  about  at  our  next  happy  meeting.  When 
is  that  to  be,  Miss  Weir?” 

“I  don’t  know.”  He  was  incorrigible — and  irresistible 
too!  “I  go  back  to  town  in  an  hour,  and  to  work  in  the 
morning.” 

“I  suppose  you  eat  meals,  don’t  you?  Where  do  you  go 
for  tea?” 

“I  have  it  in  the  office,  except  when  there’s  a blue  moon, 
•and  then ” , 
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There  happens  to  be  a blue  moon  to-morrow  at  four- 
thirty— just  outside  the  Radiant  Tea  Shop,  Bond  Street 
I shall  wait  for  you.  And  now  to  make  my  explanations 
and  e.\cuses  to  Mrs.  Conyers  I This  is  only  au  revoirl" 
He  held  my  hand  for  a moment— perhaps'it  was  longer— 
and  then  tramped  away.  I watched  him— such  a «allant 
/►figure  ! He  turned  at  the  gate  and  waved  his  cap,  antf some- 
how the  thought  of  those  vivid  blue  eyes  made  my  pulses  heat 
in  the  most  absurd  wav.  I hurried  about,  \L-ishin-f  tea- 
things,  tidying  up,  raking  out  the  fire,  locking 'windows 
and  doors.  There  was  just  time  to  do  it  all,  and  then  race 
for  the  train. 

* .X- 

He  was  waiting  for  me,  looking  smart  and  delightful, 

. and  rested.  In  my  pocket  there  lay  a telegraiu ‘which 
Jeanie  had  sent,  conveying  the  astounding  news  that  Diik 
had  come  into  a small  fortune,  that  the'  cloiuis  had  rolled 
by,  and  that  the  man  in  possession,  if  he  came,  could  he 
si'nt  about  his  business.  So  that  was  all  right.  Jeanie 
could  pack  up  her  troubles  and  smile. 

Smile?  So  could  I.  And  I did.  So  did  he. 

“This  is  great!”  he  said.  “In  we  go.” 

U'o  had  (diina  tea  and  scones.  Thev  were  nectar  and 
•ambrosia.  We  talked.  I never  knew  till  then  what  a lot  of 
things  there  are  to  talk  about  -to  some  people.  1 told  him 
of  jeanie’s  good  luck,  of  the  happy  ending  to  her  troubles, 

_ and  then  ho  pulled  out  a note  from  his  pocket. 

“I  was  to  give  you  that,”  he  said,  “from  Mrs.  Convers.” 

' It  was  an  invitation  to  stay  with  them  from  Saturday 
till  .Monday— to-morrow  was  Saturday.  She  had,  she  said', 
fward  Mrs.  Joslin  speak  of  me. 

“ This  is  your  doing  1”  I said  severely. 

He  laughed,  unaba.shed. 

If  I helped,  what  matter?  Mrs.  Convers  is  dving  to 
know  you,  honestly.  You  ask  her  if  she  didn’t  say'  so.” 

It  was  very  mystifying,  but  things  were  beginning  to 
happen  in  my  quiet  life,  and  I felt  no  desire  to  put  the  brake 
on.  Of  course  I said  Td  go. 

“I’ll  meet  you  at  the  station  to-morrow  at  four-eight,” 
he  said  when  we  parted. 

He  did  meet  me,  and  we  walked  to  the  other  pink  house, 
up  that  other  turning^  which  he  should  have  taken  on  that 
day  of  days — the  turning  I was  glad  he  didn’t  take.  And 
.Mrs.  Conyers  proved  herself  a dear,  but  so  frightfully  busy 
about  all  kinds  of  things  that  it  was  left  to  Hugo  to  show 
me  round  and  take  me  for  walks,  and  generallv  look  after 
me.  A lame  husband  does  take  up  a lot  of  time. 

It  was  on  the  Sunday  evening  that  I asked  Mrs.  Conyers 
why  she  had  said  she  was  dying  to  know  me,  if  she  really 
did  say  it. 

“Oh,  yes,  I said  it!”  she  answered,  with  the  funniest 
smile  dancing  in  her  eyes.  “Shall  I tell  vou  whv— reallv?” 
“Please!” 

“Because” — she  got  up  suddenly — “I  think  Hugo  is  a 
perfect  dear,  and  I knew  the  girl  he  means  to  marrv  must 
be  a dear  too,  so  that  when  he  asked  if  she  might  come 
down  here  for  the  w^eek-end — ^ M hy,  Hugo,  there  vou 

arc!  Just  in  time  to  look  after  this  dear  person  while 
I flv  to  Dick  I 

She  went.  Hugo  came  in,  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
looked  down  at  me. 

“Well?”  he  said.  “Aren’t  you?” 

“Aren’t  I what?”  I demanded,  indignantly. 

“V\’hat  Mrs.  Conyers  said  vou  were — a dear?  And  the 
girl  1 mean  to  marry?  Aren’t  you — Lilah?” 

“You’re  disgraceful!”  1 told  him.  “You  talce  every- 
thing for  granted.  You  behave ” 

“Like  a man  in  possession,  which  I am,  and  mean  to 
remain.  Your  man  ! Are  you  going  to  deny  it,  darling 
heart?  Are  you — now?” 

His  arms  were  around  me;  he  was  very  strong;  it  was 
undignified  to  struggle.  Besides — I didn’t  want  to. 

“We  must  both  be  mad,”  I said  rather  indistinctly, 
“because ” 

“We  love  each  other?  And  did  from  the  start?  I did; 
you’ve  got  to  tell  me  whether  you  did  presently.  No,  we’re 
jjerfectly  sane,  darling  one.  And  we’re  going  to  be  married 
in  next  to  no  time  "too.  We’ve  no  time  to  waste.  I go 
back  to  France  in  less  than  three  weeks  remember.” 
“Hugo  I”  I couldn’t  help  the  cry,  or  the  tears  that  shook 
my  voice. 

I was  pressed  to  his  heart.  Nothing  else  mattered.  He 
f was  indeed  the  maxi  in  possession — ^my  man  1 
L . E.  Burro  WES. 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

CICELY  DELACOMBE. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

James  Blicii,  a.  widower,  who  keeps  a large  iromnonger’s  shop  in  the  High 
Street,  and  b»s  rather  scandalised  Dulminsttrr  by  buying  “No.  18,  The  Green." 

Leigh  I^lich,  his  only  son.  , ’ 

Canon  Delacombi:,  who  lives  next  door. to  “No.  J8,"  apd  is  also  a widower. 
Ho  inhoritoti  a coratortabJe  income  froju  his  wile,  but  it  goes  td-iiU  d«mgbiei* 
vyliou  he  re*marrics. 

Cicely  Dflacombe,  his  only  daui'hter.  » 

Violet  Sthrckoss,  a farmer’s  daughter,  a strikingly  beautiful  girl,  and  after- 
wards ( ai.um  1 VlactNiibo’s  wife 

Ih'  U.K  AND  Maktiia  Martindale,  both  umnarrii,*'j , Cicely’s  cousins, 

Leigh  first  inakos  acquaintance  with  Cicely  bv  climbing  over  the  high  wall  that 
divides  tlioir  gardens.  Cicely  is  only  eight,  but  she  never  forgets  her  adventurous 
friend,  who,  as  the  “ironmonger's  son,"  is  a hirbidden  associate  for  her,  but 
Leigh  quickly  forgets  her. 

When  he  is  twenty-tw'o,  and  home  on  vacation  from  Cambridge,  Leigh  meets 
Violet,  and  immediately  falls  in  love  with  her  brilliant  beauty.  He  begs  hre 
to  wait  for  him  till  he  is  in  a position  to  marry  her,  but  Violet  only  laughs  at  him 
as  a mere  boy.  When  Canon  Delacoinlje  marrit  s \'iolet  Sturcross,  Cicely  is  told 
that  by  lift  mollier’s  will  she  is  now  to  make  her  home  with  the  Martindales, 
who  are  her  trustees. 

Slio  goes  to  tludr  liorno  on  t lie  Yorkshire  moors.  Here  she  again  meets  J.eigh. 
who  is  sent  down  as  an  engineer  to  try  to  save  a bridge  ou  the  estate  threatened 
by  liouds.  He  and  Cicely  tall  deeply  in  love  with  one  another  and  become  engaged. 

Peter  tcdls  lijni  he  rim^t  be  the  grandson  of  old  Zacchaiy  Leigh,  the  ow’ner  r-f 
the  Abbey  near,  wlio  disinherited  his  only  daughter  when  she  married  James  Bligh, 
and  l.eigh  meets  tlie  old  man  when  he  visits  his  mother's  grave.  But  Leigh  tells 
liim  hr  wants  nothing  Irom  liim.  He  is  delennimid  that  Cicely  shall  love  him  foi 
himsclt  alone,  and  marry  liim  as  the  “uonmongerV*  son. 

Not  wishing  Cicely  to  know  of  his  foolish  love  affair  with  Violet,  he  determines 
to  write  lo  Violet  asking  her  to  keex>  silent  about  it. 
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The  dining-room  at  No.  17,  the  Green,  had  been  a some- 
what sombre  rooni  in  the  old  time,  handsome,  but  not  bright. 
Under  Violet’s  control  it  was  lighter  and  less  formal-look- 
ing. White  paint  formed  the  basi.s  of  all  Violet’s  ideas  of 
decoration,  and  there  was  plenty  of  it  in  No.  17. 

She  was  a good  housekeeper  and  kept  the  house 
scrupulously  neat  and  dusted.  She  extracted  every  far- 
thing’s worth  of  work  out  of  the  servants.  She  super- 
intended the  lK)usckee[)ing,  so  as  to  get  the  uttermost  value 
out  of  the  good.s  consumed.  She  w'as  not  beloved  as  a 
mistress.  Her  servants  thought  of  her  as  an  upstart. 

Farmer  Sturcross  had  not  married  again.  Violet  had  seen 
to  that.  Siie  had  no  intention  of  losing  her  inheritance. 
Every  market-day  there  was  a knife  and"fork  laid  for  him 
at  lunch  at  No.  17,  and  many  were  the  good  things  that 
found  their  way  from  the  farm  to  the  Canon’s  house. 

The  Canon  and  the  farmer  got  on  well  together,  the  Canon 
having  become  not  only  more  human  but  also  much  more 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  district,  since  he  had  settled 
down  with  his  wife.  Both  men  were  intensely  proud  of 
young  Horace  Victor  Delacombe,  but  the  Canon  disliked 
Cicely  more  than  ever.  Violet  had  broadened  and  had 
slightly  coarsened,  but  she  was  beautiful  still  in  a more 
mature  fashion.  She  had  always  been  old  for  her  years. 
She  was  an  admirable  wife  to  the  Canon,  who  now  began 
to  look  upon  himself  as  a young  and  vigorous  man. 

She  insisted  on  his  being  more  useful  too — on  his  taking 
up  different  societies,  of  his  becoming  secretary  to  this  and 
chaplain  to  that.  She  did  not  intend  that  he  should  drop 
out  of  everything.  Even  the  Bishop  could  not  but  see  that 
he  was  a much  more  useful  man  than  he  had  been,  and  the 
Bishop’s  wife,  who  would  never  be  more  than  frigidly  civil 
to  Violet,  was  obliged  to  put  that  fact  to  her  credit. 

Violet  herself  was  quite  happy.  She  was  a passionately 
fond  mother.  Her  boy  meant  almost  everything  in  the  world 
to  her.  .She  had  never  cared  for  any  man  as  she  cared  for 
this  lovely  boy — for  he  was  very  lovely  indeed.  She  began 
to  dislike  Cicely — to  lose  all  her  common-sense  ideas  about 
the  Martindalc  mone\’.  She  wanted  everything  for  her  boy. 
If  possible,  t'icely  must  bo  kept  unmarried. 

But  she  was  not  thinking  of  Cicely  this  bright  morning. 
The  boy  had  cut  another  tooth.  She  had  been  holding  him 
in  her  arms  and  showing  him  to  his  father  when  the  post 
came  in.  The  Canon  always  ate  his  breakfast  before  he 
read  his  letters — there  was  never  anything  exciting  in  them, 
he  said.  So  they  sat  opposite  to  each  other  and  ate  a very 
good  meal.  The  meals  were  always  good,  always  well 
served — Violet  saw  to  that. 

Then  lazily  he  took  up  his  correspondence,  which  was  not 
large  this  morning.  He  took  up  one  letter,  the  handwriting 
on  which  he  did  not  know — if  Violet  had  looked  at  it,  she 
could  have  told  him  whose  it  was — and  began  to  read  it. 
He  laid  it  down  a moment  afterwards  with  an  angry  ex- 
clamation. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Violet,  looking  up  from  playing  with 
her  baby. 
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"It  is  from  some  man,  asking  me  for  Cicely’s  hand!” 
“What!”  Molet  turned  pale — somehow  she  had 
persuaded  herself  that  Cicely  would  never  marr)'. 

"Some  man  wants  to  marry  Cicely.  Who  do  }'ou  think 
has  the  impertinence  to  propose  for  her?” 

"I  can't  think,”  said  'Violet. 

"That  man  Bligh’s  son — Bligh  the  ironmonger!” 

"Not  Leigh  Bligh!” 

"Yes,  that  is  his  name — Leigh  Bligh.  He  has  the 
impertinence  to  tell  me  that  he  is  an  engineer,  doing  well 
with  good  prospects — that  his  father  is,  as  I know,  a rich 
man,  "but  that  he  can  stand  on  his  own  feet.  He  has  the 
audacity  to  say  that  Peter  Martindale  and  Martha — the  old 
fools — approve  of  his  suit ! ” 

Violet’s  colour  had  returned  to  her  face  during  this  long 
and  violent  speech. 

"How  came  he  to  meet  her?”  she  asked. 

bridge  broke  down — he  has  been  staying  in  the  house. 
However,  I will  soon  give  my  good  gentleman  his  congd/’ 
“What  do  you  mean  to  do?”  Violet  looked  straight  into 
his  eyes. 

"1  mean  to  tell  him,  ‘No!’  ” 

"Do  you  know  what  they  will  do  then?  They  will  wait 
until  the  vear  and  three-quarters  is  up  and  then  they  will 
marry.  I am  quite  sure  that  a girl  like  your  daughter  will 
only  care  for  one  man  in  her  lifetime.” 

"Let  them  wait — ever  so  many  things  can  happen  in  a 
vear  and  three-quarters.” 

"Meanwhile  you/  alienate  Cicely.” 

"What  do  I care  about  that?  I tell  you  that  the  very  sight 
of  her  makes  me  angry.  I think  of  her  mother  and  how  she 
served  me.” 

"I  don’t  think  harping  on  a thing  like  that  does]  much 
good.” 

“What  would  you  have  me  do?  When  I think  of  this 
little  chap  and  other  children  we  may  have  being  beggars, 
while  that  girl  enjoys  all  that  property,  it  makes  my  blood 
bdil ! I’ll  tell  my  voung  gentleman  what  I think  of  him!” 
"Wait  a moment,”  said  Violet.  "This  wants  thinking 
about.” 

"I  can’t  see  it.  He  sha’n’t  have  her.  If  you  say  you 
think  she  will  never  care  for  any  other  man,  let  her  be  an 
old  maid.  So  much  the  better  for  us !” 

“My  dear  man  !”  said  Violet. 

.She  came  and  perched  herself  on  the  arm  of  his  chair  and 
put  her  arm  round  his  neck.  He  did  not  speak  for  a moment 
or  so,  and  then  he  said  less  fiercely — 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  Violet?” 

"1  want  you  to  do  this,”  said  Violet.  "I  want  you  to 
write  him  a cold  letter  and  tell  him  that  he  is  not  the  son-in- 
law  you  would  have  chosen,  but  that  nevertheless  since  he 
is  Cicelv’s  choice  you  must  give  her  to  him.” 

“And  let  them  marry  ? Never  ! ” 

"I  should  agree  with  you  if  we  could  prevent  them  from 
marrying,  but  opposition  would  only  make  them  more 
]'!('rsi stent.  Thev  would  marrv  the  da\'  Cicely  is  twenty-one.” 
"But  why  make  things  easy  for  them?” 

"Things  arc  alwavs  easy  for  people  who  have  money  and 
are  their  own  master  and  mistress.  We  cannot  prevent 
them  from  marrying  bv  your  forbidding  it.  It  would  he 
better  for  you  to  do  as  I say.”  * 

".'\nd  give  in  at  once?” 

"It  won’t  be  giving  in — you  have  not  heard  the  whole  of 
mv  plan.  I shall  write  and  invite  (^Iccly  down  here.  She, 
will  not  'find  it  so  easy  to  marry  her  ironmonger  in  Dul- 
minster  as  she  would  away,  where  no  one  knows  anything 
about  him.” 

“The  man  is  an  engineer,  a member  of  a well-known  firm 
of  engineers.” 

"He  won’t  be  that  down  here,”  said  Violet;  “and  Cicely 
was  alwavs  one  of  the  old-fashioned  stiff  ones.” 

“You  think  her  earlv  training  will  make  things  look 
different?”  asked  the  Canon.  He  was  not  sure  that  there 
was  not  something  in  Violet’s  idea. 

"Yes,  I think  that.  It  is  the  only  chance,”  replied  Violet. 
"Well,  I will  take  the  morning  to  think  it  over,’’  said  the 
Canon.  Ide  kissed  his  wife.  “I  don’t  know  what  I should 
do  if  I had  not  you  to  consult.”  he  ad'^ed  fondly. 

Slic  kissed  him  too.  .She  had  alwa’-’^  liked  and  admired 
him  and  she  liked  and  admired  him  no  le?s  now  that  he  was. 
her  Imsband  and  she  could  twist  him  round  her  little  finger. 

"I  can  always  do  what  I like  with  men,”  she  reflected. 
"You’ve  got  to  treat  them  as  if  th.ey  knew  everything,  while 
in  re.'ditv  the\-  are  halx  s.  ” 


To-day  she  gave  not  the  slightest  hint  that  she  was  long-  I 
ing  for  her  husband  to  depart,  but  stayed  talking  to  him  and  « 
carried  Baby  into  the  hall  to  see  him"  off — a true  picture  of  V 
wifely  decorum.  But  in  her  heart  she  was  raging,  angrv  I 
and  revengeful.  " a 

“She  sha’n’t  have  him — she  sha’n’t!”  she  said  to  her-  V 
self.  "And  I’m  sure  I am  right  about  her.  Let  her  get  ' 
engaged  to  him,  and  then  after  that — we  shall  see!” 

She  went  upstairs  to  her  bureau  in  the  drawing-room.  | 
The  bureau  was  a solid  piece  of  furniture.  It  looked  rather  '' 
out  of  place  next  to  the  gilt  cake-stand,  tied  up  wi:h  blue  ,!■ 
ribbon,  as  if  it  had  been  a pet  dog.  Violet  took  out  a bunch  i? 
of  keys  and  opened  her  bureau  and  then  she  searched  for  a |i 
little  while  before  she  found  what  she  wanted.  She  held  it  it 
out  at  arm’s-length  soon.  There  it  was,  that  passionate',  j 
love-letter  that  Leigh  Bligh  had  written  to  her  three  years  k 
ago.  _ ' - ■ :i 

"That  should  do  the  trick,”  she  said  triumphantly.  | 

She  read  it  through,  chuckling  all  the  time.  No  man  s 
could  have  written  a more  ardent  epistle.  If  that  did  not  | 
convince  Cicely  that  he  had  cared  for  her — Violet — nothing  | 
would.  There  was  always  the  possibility  that  Leigh  had  ^ 
told  Cicely  of  his  first  love  affair,  but  he  would  naturally  f 
belittle  it.  This  wmuld  open  Cicely’s  eyes.  .She  would  see  •' 
the  sort  of  man  she  had  plighted  her  troth  too.  ; 

She  pondered  it  all.  Her  plan  was  a good  one.  .She  was  [ 
ruthless  where  Cicely  was  concerned.  She  would  destroy  r 
her  happiness  as  utterly  as  she  could.  She  would  make  her  t 
see  the  stuff  men  were  made  of — this  pale  elegant  girl  who  r 
always  made  her  feel  inferior. 

“She  shall  know  that  he  cared  for  me — it  wdll  spoil  every-  I 
thing,  if  it  does  nothing  else,”  she  thought.  ’ I 

The  afternoon  post  came  in  before  the  Canon  returned. 

He  was  going  to  one  of  the  outlying  villages  to  give  an  I 
address.  The  Canon  had  become  a far  busier  and  therefore  | 
a happier  man  than  he  had  ever  been.  Violet  disliked  having 
a man  always  pottering  about  the  house.  ' ' 

The  afternoon  post  brought  her  a letter,  and  when  she  iii 
opened  it  and  read  it,  she  gave  a great  laugh  of  triumph. 
Now  indeed  was  her  enemy  delivered  into  her  hands! 
Leigh  had  written  her  a short  letter  in  which  he  reminded  :• 
her  of  his  existence  and  asked  her  to  forget  that  they  were  t 
anything  but  strangers  and  to  use  her  influence  to  get  "Canon  |i 
Delacombe’s  consent  to  his  marriage  to  Cicely.  He  signed 
it,  “Yours  sincerely,  Leigh  Bligh.” 

Violet  took  out  the  other  letter  and  laid  the  two  side  by  i.t 
side.  She  found  them  exquisitely  funny.  It  was  a pity  that  .. 
there  was  no  one  who  could  share  in  her  joke.  i 

"I’ve  got  you!”  She  apostrophised  the  letters.  “I’ve  }■ 
got  you  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand ! No  woman  would  have  . 
been  fool  enough  to  have  written  this  letter.”  j 

.She  realised  then  that  she  disliked  Leigh  now  almost  as  [' 
much  as  she  disliked  Cicely.  She  recognised  that  this  man  j 
who  was  wooing  the  Canon’s  daughter  was  not  the  raw  bov 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  a rustic  beauty.  The  difference  : 
in  him  annoyed  her.  She  did  not  like  to  think  that  he  had  | 
in  so  short  a time  made  himself  a man  of  mark.  Also  she  ’ 
could  not  forgive  him  for  having  been  so  completely'  cured  | 
of  his  love  for  her.  :: 

'I'hc  Canon  returned,  hot,  tired,  and  cross,  but  submissive.  ■ 
Violet  purred  round  him  and  made  him  very  comfortable  i 
and  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say  yvith  apparently  the  greatest  y 
interest.  But  she  gave  him  his  tea  before  she  broach^ed  the  li! 
subject  of  Cicely.  ! 

"Well,  what  determination  have  you  come  to?”  she  asked  ft 
him.  ■ 

"I  think  you  counselled  the  better  plan,”  he  replied.  “It  i 
seems  to  me  that  if  they  are  determined  to  get  married,  thev  j 
will  do  so,  particularly  if  the  Martindales  encourage  the  ' 
match,  so  I may  just  as  well  give  my  consent.  Of  course  I y 
shall  let  the  young  man  see  how  entirely  I disapprove  of  j 
him,  and  then,  my  dear,  we  will  have  her  down  here  and  see  I' 
what  the  old  atmosphere  will  do.  That,  as  you  say,  may  [ 
work  wonders.” 

Violet  was  triumphant.  : 

"I  entirely  agree  with  you,”  she  said.  She  wanted  to  let  j 
the  Canon  think  he  had  thought  this  out  himself.  "You  ■ 
always  see  further  than  most  people,  Horace.” 

“I  will  go  now  and  write  to  the  fellow,”  said  the  Canon,  ,i 
"and,  Violet,  the  invitation  to  Cicely'  had  better  come  from  t 
you.”  tr 

"I’ll  write  too,  then,”  said  Violet  brightly.  “And  you  || 

Should  rest  a little  before  you  write,  Horace — you  have  had  | 
such  a hard  dav.  ” 'il 
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Canon  Delacombo  patted  his  wife’s  hand. 

“No,  ril  write  and  get  it  over.  When  a disagreeable 
thing  has  to  be  done  do  it  at  once,  is  always  my  motto  1 ” It 
was  not,  but  he  thought  it  was. 

Violet  sat  down  to  write  to  Cicely.  She  was  not  good  with 
her  pen  and  she  did  not  e.xpress  herself  well.  That  was  the 
reason  why  so  few  of  the  young  men  who  had  made  love  to 
her  had  a scrap  of  writing  from  'her — that  and  because  she 
thought  it  the  height  of  folly  to  put  anything  down  in  black 
and  white.  She  wrote  as  follows — 

“Dear  Cicely — Your  father  has  just  told  me  that  he  has 
j*  received  a letter  fromi  Mr.  Bligh’s  son  asking  him  for  his 
consent  to  his  marriage  with  you.  Of  course  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  any  influence  with  your  father — he  will  do  as 
he  thinks  best  about  it.  But,  if  you  are  to  be  married,  I 
should  much  like  yop  to  come  down  to  us  on  a visit  first. 
After  you  are  married  it  might  be  a little  awkward  seeing 
that  Mr.  Bligh  does  not  go  into  society  here.  And  I want 
you  to  see  my  boy,  who  is  your  half-brother.  Will  you  let 
me  know  when  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  come?  I 
cannot  promise  to  let  you  have  your  old  room,  because  I am 
expecting  the  painters  and  whitewashers  to  come  in.  It  was 
so  very  gloom}'  and  dirty,  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  the 
house  done  up  little  by  little,  as  we  have  not  much  means, 
as  you  know.  Your  father  is,  1 believe,  waiting  to  the  young 
man.  Let  me  know  when  I am  to  expect  you. 

“Yours  affectionately,  “Violet  Delacombe.” 

“V  She  read  it  over  once  or  twice  before  she  felt  quite  sure  it 
"s  would  do.  The  reference  to  Leigh’s  father,  she  knew, 

■ would  irritate  Cicely.  Violet  thought  the  letter  was,  on  the 
.whole,  very  neat. 

The  Canon  returned  half  an  hour  afterwards  with  his 
letter.  Th,'it  covered  four  sheets.  He  told  Leigh  quite 
plainly  that  he  did  no  approve  of  the  match — that  he  had 
looked  higher  for  his  daughter. 

“She  is  an  heiress,  you  know,  and  has  seen  but  little  of 
the  world.  I consider  she  is  too  young  to  know  her  own 
mind.,  She  has  a right  to  expect  both  birth  and  position, 
but,  seeing  that  she  has  passed  to  the  guardianship  of  Mr. 
and  Miss  Martindale,  who  have  given  their  approval  to  your 
court.ship,  I feel  that  I cannot  stand  out,  although  I feel 
much  inclined  to  do  so.  I hope  you  do  not  think  of  being 
married  in  Dulminster — that  I should  distinctly  set  my  face 
against.  Also  I shall  insist  that  Cicely’s  money  is  strictly 
tied  down,  so  that,  if  the  marriage  is  childless,  all  she 
possesses  would  come  back  to  her  own  family.  Later  on,  I 
should  prefer  letting  your  lawyer  meet  mine,  and  we  can 
then  put  the  matter  on  a business  footing.  You  will  excuse 
me  if  I say  plainly  that  I consider  the  marriage  a preposter- 
ous one,  and  that  you  had  no  right  to  have  tried  to  win  my 
daughter’s  love.’’ 

There  was  a goOd  deal  more  in  that  strain.  The  Canon 
did  not  hesitate  to  let  Leigh  see  that  he  considered  him  a 
fortune-hunter  of  the  very  meanest  kind  and  that  he — the 
Cianon — would  do  all  that  he  could  to  see  that  Leigh  would 
gain  but  little  from  his  marriage  to  Cicely. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  he  asked  Violet. 

Violet  read  it  carefully. 

“Splendid  1”  said  Violet  as  she  finished  it.  “Perfectly 
splendid!  It  is  exactly  what  we  feel,  is  it  not,  dear?  We 
can’t  say  no — only  we  don’t  w'ant  him  to  marry  her.  I 
never  can  understand  how  it  is  you  manage  so  exactly  to 
lot  people  know  your  thoughts.  The  letter  could  not  be 
better.  I’ve  written  this  to  Cicely.  Will  it  do?  I am  not 
a writer  like  you.” 

He  glowed  with  satisfaction. 

“V'ery  good,”  he  said.  “.She  will  see  that  we  do  not  jump 
at  the  thing,  and  that  bit  you  put  in  about  Bligh’s  not  being 
visited  here  will  show  her  what  she  is  doing.  You  may  not 
be  a great  writer,  my  dear,  but  you  have  a very  womanly 
way  of  seeing  things!”  She  had — but  some  people  would 
have  called  it  a very  feline  way  as  well. 

Chapter  XVII. 

It  was  strange  for  Cicely  to  find  herself  in  a train  running 
into  Dulminster — strange  and  rather  exciting.  .She  had  not 
been  home  for  nearly  two  years  now.  She  had  not  gone  at 
once  when  Violet’s  invitation  had  come,  as  she  wanted  to 
stay  to  the  end  of  Leigh’s  w'ork  in  connection  with  the 
bridge. 

The  bridge  was  now  open  to  traffic,  and  Leigh  had  been 
complimented  by  the  foremost  people  of  the  county. 


Zacchary  Leigh  had  expressed  his  approval  of  it,  which  was 
a unique  j^formance  on  his  part,  as  he  always  disapproved 
of  everything  that  was  done.  No  one  but  Peter  Martindale 
knew  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  men.  Leigh  had 
never  gone  to  the  Abbey  and  had  never  sought  to  renew  the 
acquaintance  which  he  had  made  over  his  mother’s  grave. 

The  time  with  Cicely  had  been  a foretaste  of  heaven  to 
them  both.  Cicely  bloomed  in  the  joy  of  loving  and  being 
loved.  She  grew  prettier  every  day.  An  unsuspected  dimple 
now'  and  again  made  its  appearance.  Her  shyness  was 
wearing  off  in  her  pride  in  Leigh.  She  was  looking  forward 
to  a life  of  adventure  which  would  not  frighten  her  because 
she  was  to  share  it  with  him.  He  wrote  to  her  every  dav 
he  was  obliged  to  be  away  from  her.  She  thought  that  no 
girl  had  ever  had  such  letters.  She  wrote  to  him  too.  She 
was  not  shy  with  her  pen.  She  could  say  things  to  him  on 
paper  that  she  would  not  have  dared  to  say  to  him  face  to 
face.  Her  father’s  letter  to  Leigh  had  not  isappointed  her. 
He  had  brought  it  straight  to  her  and  they  read  it  together. 

“It  is  as  good  as  I dared  to  expect.”  Leigh  was  quite 
frank.  “Of  cour.se  he  has  a right  to  say  that  he  expected 
birth  and  position.” 

“1  don’t  think  father  wanted  me  to  marry  at  all,”  said 
Cicely.  “.Somehow  I don’t  think  he  expected  me  to.” 

“But  why  not?”  asked  Leigh,  amazed. 

Cicely  smiled. 

“Well,  I think,  as  it  would  be  beneficial  to  him  if  I 
remained  unmarried,  he  expected  the  sacrifice.” 

Leigh  fumed. 

“You  were  made  for  love  and  marriage,  darling.  Fancy 
you  all  alone  and  lonely  in  the  world  ! I can’t  bear  to  think 
of  it.  You  have  had  too  much  loneliness  already.  Oh,  1 
remember  the  little  girl  who  sat  by  herself  on  the  bench  and 
dreamed  about  the  statues ! You  were  glad  of  a playfellow.” 

“I  was  glad  of  you,”  she  said.  “Even  at  that  age,  I 
could  distinguish.?’ 

“Do  you  remember  you  did  not  know  what  an  ironmonger 
was?  You  have  taken  a great  deal  of  teaching  on  that  point, 
darling.” 

He  could  jest  with  her  about  it  all,  and  here,  away  from 
Dulminster  with  him,  she  could  laugh  too. 

“It  is  rather  nice  of  my  step-mother  asking  me  to  go 
down,”  said  Cicely. 

“Yes,”  replied  Leigh,  doubtfully. 

Ever  since  he  had  written  the  letter  to  Violet  he  had  been 
doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  having  done  so,  and  he  wished  he 
had  not.  He  ditl  not  like  the  thought  of  Cicely’s  going  to 
Dulminster.  He  would  have  kept  her  from  it  if  he  had  had 
a sufficient  excuse  to  give  her. 

“You  don’t  care  about  the  thought  of  her?”  said  Cicely. 

“Not  particularly.”  He  hastened  to  leave  the  subject  of 
Violet.  “But  of  course  you  must  go,  my  darling!” 

“I  want  to  see  the  baby,”  she  said.  “I  just  long  to  see 
him,  Leigh — my  own  little  brother.  I want  always  to  do 
what  I can  for  him.  I know,  of  course,  that  it  is  my 
mother’s  money  that  I have;  but  it  seems  hard  that  brothers 
and  sisters  should  be  differently  circumstanced.” 

“I  expect  Mrs.  Delacombe  will  be  very  well  off,”  said 
Leigh. 

For  a moment  Cicely  wondered  how  he  knew  that.  Then 
she  remembered  that  Leigh’s  father  would  know  all  about 
the  .Sturcrosses.  She  saw  that  Leigh  did  not  want  to  talk 
about  Dulminster.  She  had  a charming  letter  from  James 
Bligh,  which  did  at  last  convince  her  that  he  was  not  wedded 
to  his  ploughshares — -a  charming  letter. 

Before  Leigh  left  Martindale  Moors  he  and  Cicely  had 
arranged  to  get  married  in  the  autumn.  Thev  were  not  to  be 
married  in  Dulminster,  but  from  Martha’s  house.  After 
all.  Cicely’s  property  lay  about  there,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  ask  both  James  Bligh  and  the  Delacombes  for  the 
wedding.  Leigh  meant  to  ask  Zacchary  too,  but  he  said  no 
word  of  him  to  Cicely. 

The  pain  of  parting  was  great  for  them  both.  Leigh 
especially  was  full  of  foreboding.  The  evening  before  he  was 
to  go  they  wandered  on  to  the  moors  together.  He  was  so 
intensely  sad  that  Cicely  had  to  play  the  comforter. 

“I  feel  somehow  as  if  it  would  never  be  the  same  again,” 
he  said  to  her. 

He  was  holding  her  close  to  him. 

“Oh,  Leigh,  why  not?” 

“You  are  going  away  from  me — going  back  to  old 
influences.” 

“Leigh,  would  you  rather  1 did  not  go  to  Dulminster?” 

He  hesitated. 
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“You  must  go,  of  course — onl_v  remember,  Cicely,  that  I 
love  you,  love  vou — and  only  you  ! Think  of  me  always  ! ’ 
She  laughed— her  low  laugh  that  had  somehow  more  of 
pain  than  of  gaiety  in  it. 

“As  if  f could  get  vou  out  of  my  thoughts!”  she  said. 
“You  will  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  again,”  he 
went  on.  “You  won’t  forget  me?” 

“How  can  I?”  she  asked.  “And,  Leigh,  I have  climbed 
over  the  wall.  I shall  go  and  see  your  father.” 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “He  will  love  that.” 

“I  sha’n’t  ask  him  to  come  to  our  house.  Father  and  my 
step-mother  might  be  rude  to  him.  Sometimes  people  who 
think  themselves  better  than  other  people  are  very  rude 
indeed.” 

It  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  Cicely  bade  Peter  and 
Martha  good-bye  and  set  off  on  her  journey'.  There  was  one 
circumstance,  however,  that  was  all  joy.  Leigh  was  to 
meet  her  in  town. 

He  was  there  on  the  platform,  looking  very  handsome. 
He  held  a bunch  of  white  roses  in  his  hand.  They  lunched 
together  were  gloriously  happy,  she  a little  abashed  at 
first  by  the  restaurant,  but  seeing  with  pride  how  much  at 
home  he  was,  how  attentive  every  one  was  to  his  commands. 
He  had  good  news  to  give  her.  His  design  had  been  chosen 
by  the  Government  for  a bridgle  in  India. 

“So  that  is  where  we  shall  go  together  first,”  he  said. 

“A  bridge  in  India  I How  delightful!  It  sounds  like  a 
fairy  tale ! ” 

“it  is  a fairy  bridge,”  he  said. 

He  had  all  the  good  artist’s  delight  in  good  work.  He 
put  her  into  the  train  for  Dulminster,  and  he  was  no  longer 
full  of  foreboding.  Life  was  going  well  with  him.  He  was 
handsome  and  triumphant  and  the  most  wonderful  girl  in 
all  the  world  would  be  his!  She  should  carry  the  picture  of 
his  triumph  down’  with  her  to  little  Dulminster — the  little 
city  of  gray  houses  and  sleepy  people.  Even  that  passage  of 
love  with  Violet  seemed  ridiculous  to  him  now. 

“Give  my  love  to  my  father — you  will  love  him  yourself,” 
he  cried  out  as  the  train  moved. 

She  leaned  out  of  the  train  to  see  him  once  more  as  the 
train  took  the  curve  of  the  platform.  The  darling  1 He  was 
there  waiting  to  see  her  once  again.  She  kissed  her  hand  to 
him. 

During  the  long  journey  down  the  feeling  of  happiness 
was  with  her  still,  but  when  she  came  to  the  junction  where 
every  one  changed  for  Dulminster  she  began,  she  knew  not 
why,  to  be  afraid.  The  sky  was  growing  gloomy,  and  the 
evening  stillness  would  be  settling  over  the  city  as  she 
entered.  It  was  a depressing  place  in  the  dusk  of  the 
sijmmer  evenings.  The  great  trees  in  the  Green  seemed  so 
heavy  and  such  determined  guardians  of  all  the  proprieties. 
One  had  to  be  very  common  indeed  to  sit  out  on  the  benches 
on  the  Green  after  dusk.  Needless  to  say,  there  were  some 
very  common  people.  Indeed  the  Bishop’s  wife  had  been 
known  to  say  that  no  self-respecting  girl  w'ould  be  seen 
crossing  the  Green  after  eight  o’clock. 

Her  first  glimpse  though  of  the  cathedral  made  her  heart 
Jum.p.  She  loved  it.  Whatever  Dulminster  was,  the 
Cathedral  was  a, pure  joy  to  her.  On  the  little  platform  was 
Canon  Delacombe. 

He  had  grown  a little  stouter,  thought  Cicely.  When  he 
saw  her  alight,  there  was  only  astonishment  in  his  face — 
no  warmth  of  greeting.  He  was  astonished  because  she 
had  developed  so  much  in  the  two  years.  He  did  not 
remember  her  either  so  pretty  in  the  face  or  so  distinguished 
in  her  bearing. 

“Your  train  is  late,”  he  said,  as  if  that  were  her  fault. 
“It  always  is,  is  it  not?” 

“It  is  a ridiculous  hour  to  arrive,  anyhow,”  he  went  on. 
“We  have  had  to  put  off  dinner.” 

“I  am  sorry,  father,”  she  said.  She  wanted  very  much 
to  break  down  and  cry. 

“Is  that  your  luggage?” 

“Yes,  father.” 

“I  have  not  the  carriage  now — we  can’t  afford  It.  We 
must  go  in  the  ’bus!” 

“Of  course  I ” 

It  was  fortunately  impossible  to  talk  in  the  ’bus;  other 
people  were  there.  When  they  passed  through  the  arch  that 
was  the  gateway  to  the  Green,  Cjcely  Ibent  forward  for  her 
first  view  of  the  place.  She  drew  her  breath  sharply.  How 
intimately  familiar  was  the  place  1 Cicely  felt  its  air  of 
cloistered  seclusion  the  moment  the  ’bus  turned  into  it. 

No.  17,  The  Green,  was  not  outwardly  altered.  How  well 


Cicely  know  almost  every  bush  in  the  garden  that  separated  I 
the  house  from  the  road  ! It  was  too  dark  to. see  that  the  I 
austerity  of  the  front  had  been  impaired,  but  the  moment  1 
the  door  w'as  flung  open,  it  was  easily  seen  that  the  house  1 
had  changed  mistresses.  Unfortunately,  it  had  changed  | 
servants  also,  and  Cicely  felt  glad  that  she  had  left  her  faith-  ^ 
ful  Jane  behind  her.  ^ ' 

Violet  was  not  in  the  hall  to  receive  her  guest.  .She  waited 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs — the  drawing-roOm  was  upstairs — • 
in  full  evening-dress  to  receive  her  step-daughter.  Violet 
always  wore  full  evening-dress  for  dinner.  She  told  the 
Canon  that  she  dressed  for  him,  thereby  preventing  him 
from  finding  any  fault  with  her  appearance. 

Indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty,  no  fault  could  ' 
be  found — and  if  the  dress  might  be  considered  too  low  and  :■ 
too  “dressy”  for  a quiet  family  dinner,  that  only  proved,  I 
according  to  Violet,  that  the  “old  cats”  were  jealous  because  [ 
they  had  not  such  shoulders  and  such  a white  throat  to  i 
disclose.  ' 

Cicely  w'as  a little  taken  aback  by  this  resplendent  vision.  I 
She  was  impressed,  but  not  in  the  way  that  Violet  had  | 
imagined  she  would  be. 

Violet  pecked  at  her  cheek,  hoped  she  was  not  tired  after  li 
her  journey,  told  her  she  would  have  just  fifteen  minutes  to 
change  in,  and  led  her  to  a room  in  which  Cicely  had  never 
slept.  It  had,  however,  a view  of  the  Cathedral.  The  room  • 
was  white  and  pink  and  rather  florid  in  decoration.  It  s 
exactly  suited  Violet,  but  it  did  not  seem  like  home  to  Cicely,  li 
She  began  to  change  for  dinner,  wondering  a little  why-  she  |f_ 
had  come  to  this  strange  house  and  to  these  strangers.  ! 

She  had  felt  her  father’s  enmit}',  and  now  she  felt  too  that 
Violet  disliked  her.  She  knew  why.  She  sighed  asl  she  I 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass.  It  was  all  a question  of 
money.  She  felt  she  hated  money. 

She  put  on  her  simple  black  dress  with  its  small  opening 
at  the  throat.  Leigh  had  given  her  a string  of  pearls — not 
large,  or  valuable — but  they  suited  her.  She  was  like  a , 
creature  from  a different  world  compared  to  Violet.  ^ 

When  they  had  finished  dinner,  at  which  Violet  did  ii 
most  of  the  talking,  Cicely  turned  to  her. 

“I  do  so  want  to  see  the  baby,”  she  said.  “May  I not 
go  now?”  : 


“If  you  like.  I generally  slip  in  after  dinner.  So  does 
your  father.  He  is  in  the  old  night  nursery.” 

Of  course  the  room  was  changed — for  the  better,  Cicely 
thought,  seeing  that  it  was  now  gay  with  nursery  rhymes 
upon  the  walls,  and  in  his  cot  lay  little  Horace,  surely  the 
most  beautiful  boy  there  could  have  been.  Cicely  went  down 
on  her  kne^s  by  the  bedside. 

“The  darling!”  she  murmured.  “How  lovely  he  is! 
How  perfect ! Look  at  his  darling  little  hands — and  what 
lovely  hair!  No  wonder  you  are  proud  of  him!  Oh,  I am 
glad  to  have  seen  him  !” 

Her  frank  admiration  pleased  Violet.  She  looked  at  the 
girl  kneeling  there.  Perhaps  she  would  have  felt  some  pity 
for  her,  some  reluctance  in  doing  what  she  proposed  doing. 
But  Cicely  looked  very  graceful  as  she  knelt,  and  the 
thought  came  to  her,  “She  will  be  graceful  and  distinguished 
when  I am  stout  and  dumpy,”  and  it  angered  her.  Why 
should  Cicely  have  everything? 

The  Canon  joined  them,  and  they  all  worshipped  the  baby 
for  a few  moments;  Then  they  went  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  Canon  attacked  his  daughter. 

“You  know,  of  course.  Cicely,  that  I am  opposed  to  this 
marriage  ?” 

“I  saw  your  letter  to  Leigh,”  said  Cicely  quietly. 

“Weil,  i did  not  say  half  I meant.  You  have  to  thank 
your  step-mother  for  that.  I should  have  shown  the  fellow 
the  door.” 

Cicely  did  not  answer — she  thought  it  better  to  keep 
silence. 

“You  do  not  know  how  awkward  it  19  for  me.  I meet 
Bligh,  the  ironmonger,  constantly  out-of-doors.  A fine 
thought  that  his  son  is  to  marry  my  daughter  1”  » 

It  occurred  to  Cicely  that  he  had  to  meet  Sturcross,  the 
farmer,  too,  but  she  did  not  voice  her  thoughts.  She  on!\- 
said — 

“I  am  sorry,  father,  if  it  puts  you  to  any  inconvenience.” 

“Df  course  it  puts  me  to  inconvenience.  I won’t  have  tin’ 
fellow  visiting  here.  I have  never  had  anything  to  do  wit!, 
the  tradespeople  in  the  town  in  a social  way.” 

“I  knew  you  had  not,”  said  Cicely,  “so  I have  arranged 
to  go  and  see  him.” 

‘Wou  are  going  to  see  him?’* 


FA^fTLY  IIEn.'.T  D.  C 'n 


“Corlainly  I am,”  re])lietl  Cicely  with  determination, 
although  she  was  quaking  inwardly,  ‘‘ile  is  the  father  of 
the  man  I 'am  to  marry.” 

Violet  broke  in. 

‘‘I  think  Cicely  has  done  the  only  possible  thing,”  she 
said.  .‘‘Dearest,  you  know  we  could  not  have  the  man  here, 
hie  would  never  be  oft  the  doorstep  afterwards.” 

‘‘Perhaps  so,  but  the  whole  thing  is  most  annoying  to  me. 
Why  on  earth,  when  you  had  the  \\'hole  world  to  choose 
from,  you  must  needs  fix  your  affections  on  the  son  of  the 
ironmong'er  in  Dulminster,  I can’t  imagine!  With  vour 
money  and  your  position  you  should  have  looked  higher.” 

‘‘I  am  ma.rrying  the  man  I love,”  said  Cicely.  “You  did 
the. same,  father — you  married  the  woman  you  loved.” 
Violet  turned  red. 

. ‘^We  were  of  mature  age,”  she  said.  ‘‘We  knew  what  we 
.wanted.  You  are  young,  Cicely,  younger  than  your  nine- 
teen years.  However,  I don’t  see  the  use  of  wrangling.  You 
are  determined  to  go  your  own  -way.  1 told  your  father  that 
opposition  would  onlv  strengthen  your  delennination.  ” 

"It  did  not  need  strengthening,”  saiti  Cicely.  "Leigh  is 
the  man  I love.  1 could  never  care  for  any  one  else — 
never ! ” 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  HELBQRQUGH  INHERITANCE. 

Chapter  XXV. 

Even  under  the  cedars  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  llcl- 
borough  Hall  it  was  hot.  Perhaps  it  was  the  heat  that  had 
washed  all  the  colour  from  Lady  Helborough’s  face.  Her 
eyes  were  feverishly  bright,  as  she  swung  to  and  fro  in  her 
, hammock. 

Anne  sat  by  her  side  in  a low  chair,  and  for  once  her  busy- 
hands  were  idle.  .\nd  the  hands,  those  delicate  sensitive 
hands,  were  thinner.  Anne’s  face  too  had  lost  its  prettv 
roufftled  contour;  it  had  sharpened  till  her  eyes  looked  too 
large  and  so  intensely  blue  that  they'  arrested  the  gaze,  with 
their  fringe  of  black  lashes.  She  looiced  up  quicklv,  as  a tall 
figure  made  its  way  across  the  grass,  and  she  gave  a little 
sobbing  cry  of  fear  when  she  saw  who  it  was.  Lady  Hcl- 
borough  turned  her  head  sharply,  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion, an  exclamation  fraught  with  intense  annoyance. 

‘‘What  brings  Aloysiua  here?”  she  muttered.  “He  might 
have  the  decency  to  keep  away.  I believe  the  thought  of  his 
succeeding  is  never  absent  from  Peter’s-  mind.  It  is  like  an 
unhealed  wound,  always  rankling,  and  it  probes  it  afresh  to 
see  him  here.” 

She  conjm;ed  up  a smile,  as  she  held  out  her  hand,  and 
.'Moysius  looked  down  at  her  -with  his  slow  smile.  Then  he 
took  Anne’s  hand,  and  she  shook  so  that  she  thought,  had 
she  been  ^standing,  she  must  have  fallen. 

‘‘Had  a good  time?”  her  ladyship  inquired  lazily. 

‘‘Oqite,  thank  you!”  he  replied  evenly.  ‘‘I  have  been 
away  rather  longer  than  I intended — over  two  months.  A 
long  time,  eh.  Miss  Sutton?” 

He  laughed  a little,  as  he  turned  towards  her,  conscious 
of  her  trembling  fear,  cruelly  amused,  as  he  watched  her 
shaking  hands,  telling  so  eloquently  of  his  power  over  her. 
Lady  Helborough  drew  herself  deftly  out  of  the  hammock. 

‘‘I  am  dying  of  thirst,”  she  said -irritably,  ‘‘and  it  is  too 
hot  to  keep  still.  I will  go  in,  and  send  out  something  to 
drink.” 

She  moved  away  to  the  house,  with  her  languid  grace,  and 
.Moysius  watched  her,  his  eyes  narrowing,  the  smile  hover- 
ing round  his  full  lips. 

‘‘A  beautiful  woman,”  he  observed  critically,  ‘‘but  not  as 
lovely  as  you,  Anne.  Nothing  to  wait  for  now,  eh?  We 
might  be  married  and  away  next  week  1” 

‘‘Oh,  no,  no  I ” 

.Anne’s  voice  was  sharp  with  fear;  her  eyes  dilated;  she 
looked  ready  to  faint.  The  man  laughed  again,  not  a 
pleasant  laugh. 

“And  yet  you  do  not  want  to  upset  her  ladyship?” 

He  nodded  in  the  direction  Lady  Helborough  had  gone, 
and  .Anne  gasped  out  another  “Oh,  no!”  Her  nerves  felt 
shattered;  she  could  not  cope  with  this  unexpected _ blow. 
She  had  looked  to  have  some  warning  before  the  arrival  of 
.Aloysius.  The  two  months  of  his  absence  had  served  to  place 
him  and  his  extraordinary  proposal  and  threat  in  the  back- 
ground ; there  had  always  been  the  fear,  but  it  had  lain 
dormant.  Now  it  faced  her,  tangible,  hideous,  and  she  felt 


.A  look  of  mutual  undcrstaiuling  passed  between  A'iolct  and 
her  husband. 

“Let  us  play  a game  of  Ibrcc-bandcd  bridge,”  said  A’iolct. 
“Better  than  quarrelling  and  saying  more  than  we  intended 
to  say.” 

So  the  tlirec  sat  down,  (’iccly  played  bridge  very  badly, 
because  at  no  time  in  her  life  bad  cards  bad  any  interest  fur 
her.  Violet  played  badly  because  she  could  not  concentrate 
on  her  game,  but  the  Canon  was  not  such  a good  player  that 
he  minded.  .\t  eleven  o’clock  they  separated,  and  Cicely 
went  to  her  strange  bedroom. 

She  threw  0[)cn  her  w indow  and  looked  out  on  the  Green. 
That  had  not  chaiigcd--that  was  the  same  as  ever.  The 
Cathedral  clock  chimed  the  balf-liour  before  she  actually 
began  to  get  ready  for  bed,  and  when  she  had  got  into  bed 
she  could  not  sleep.  .She  was  unhajjpy — she  was  in  an 
inimical  atmosphere.  'Fhc  Green  seemed  to  look  sternly  at 
her  as  if  it  knew  tliat  she  was  about  to  do  something  that 
would  outrage  its  |iroprietics.  From  a garden  near  an  owl 
beg.an  to  hoot.  She  tried  to  comfort  herself  with  thouglits 
of  Leigh  and  she  succeeded  in  part.  Notwithstanding  that, 
she  was  heavy-hearted  the  next  morning  w'hcn  she  rose. 

{To  be  continued.) 


like  a bird  in  a net.  Struggle  as  she  w’ould,  there  seemed 
no  means  of  escape. 

“If  you  limit  your  conversation  to  ‘Oh,  no!’  and  ‘Oh, 
yes!’  Anne,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  tire  of  you,  lovely  as 
}ou  are.” 

His  voice  did  not  disguise  the  scorn  in  the  words,  but 
Anne  was  past  feeling  anger.  .She  only  w'anted  to  get  awav, 
and  like  a child  she  rose  quickly,  and  wdth  a child’s  impulse 
ran.  .Anything  to  escape,  to  be  alone ! In  the  hall,  she  met 
Lady  Ilelborough,  who  stopped  her  in  consternation. 

“Child,  how  ghastly  you  look!  .Sit  down.” 

.Anne  sank  down  into  one  of  the  chairs,  and  her  ladyship 
hurried  awav,  returning  with  a glass  of  wine. 

“Drink  this,”  she  commanded.  “I  have  been  selfish,” 
she  went  oij  reproachfull)'.  “A’ou  have  been  doing  too 
much.  How'  could  I let  you  ! Oh,  my  dear,  3’ou  look  so 
ill!  What  shall  I do  if  you  are  not  well?” 

The  girl  drank  the  wine,  and  the  colour  returned  to  her 
face. 

“I  am  ciuite  all  right  now,”  she  said  steadilj'.  “You 
must  not  worry  about  me.” 

Just  then  the  butler  came  up. 

“I  have  been  looking  for  you,  my  lady,”  he  said.  “Mr. 
Martin  Stephenson  is  here,  and  would  like  to  speak  to  you. 
I have  asked  him  into  the  library,  m’lady.” 

“Oh,  tell  his  lord.ship  1”  was  the  carelass  reph'. 

“His  lordship  is  out,  my  lady,  and  will  not  be  hack  until 
lunch  time.”  • 

“A'cry  well,  1 will  come.  Do  you  feel  better,  Anne 
dear?” 

She  bent  anxiousL'  over  .Anne  as  the  man  retired. 

“I  feel  quite  well,”  .Anne  said  reassuringly.  “J  will  rest 
a few  minutes,  and  then  go  up:>tairs.” 

“I  shall  be  back  iiresently,”  Lady  Helborough  said  over 
her  shoulder.  “I  am  sure  I cannot  help  Mr.  Stephenson 
much.  He  will  have  to  wait  and  see  Peter.” 

Mr-  Martin  was  standing,  as  she  went  into  the  library, 
and  she  held  out  her  hand,  wdth  her  charming  smile,  and 
the  lawyer  marked  the  signs  of  strain  on  her  pale.  face. 
For  the  first  time,  he  thought  regretfully,  her  ladyship  was 
beginning  to  show  traces  of  her  age. 

“This  is  quit<-  an  unexpected  pleasure,  Mr.  Stephenson,” 
she  said  cordially. 

She  liked  Mr.  Marlin.  Sometimes  she  had  vaguely 
wondered  if  he  could  help  her  in  her  trouble.  He  held  her 
hand  a moment,  looking  down  into  her  face,  with  his  steady 
gray  eyes,  and  a premonition  that  something  unusual  was 
about  to  happen  swept  over  her. 

“You  have  something  to  tell  me?”  she  asked.  “Nothing 
bad,  I hope?” — with  an  anxious  smile. 

“Something  I hope  you  will  consider  good,”  he  answered 
cheerfully,  pulling  u])  a big  comfortable  chair  lor  her,  and 
seating  himself  ojjposite.  “Now,  Lady  Helborough,”  he 
began,  smiling  again,  “a  lawyer  is  something  like  a medical 
mao,  isn’t  he?  He  is  bound  to  find  out  all  about  his 
patients — or  clients,  in  time.  Now” — he  leaned  forward, 
his  face  very  earnest — “why  did  you  not  come  to  me  or 
my  father  when  first  you  found  yourself  in  difficulties, 
and  save  y^oyrself  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
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“In  diriicukies  she  repeated  mechanically. 

“Yes  ” he  replied.  “I  am  the  bearer  of  what  I am  quite 
sure  you  will  consider  good  news.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Black- 
aller,  Monsieur  Falaire’s  secretary,  came  to  see  me. 
“Ah!” 

Lady  Helborough  threw  up  her  hands,  with  a stifled 
scream,  and  he  caught  the  hands  in  his,  steadying  her  by 

his  calm  strength.  , t j u ir.  u 

“He  came  to  tell  me  the  truth.  Lady  Helborough— the 
truth  that  has  been  withheld  from  you  for  twenty  years.” 
“Yes?”  she  breathed,  and  her  look  shocked  him,  hurt 
his  kindly  heart.  Very  gently  he  put  her  back  into  her 
chair,  standing  by  her. 

“You  understood,  that  the  man  who  married  you  to  your 
first  husband  was  an  unfrocked  priest?” 

She  nodded,  unable  to  speak. 

“So  he  was,”  went  on  the  calm  grave  voice,  but  not 
until  after  your  marriage.” 

Coralie  sprang  up,  her  eyes  alight. 

“You  mean ” r • j d 

“I  mean  that  your  marriage  was  binding  and  in  order. 


Coralie  ran  to  the  door.  _ 

“Anne,”  she  called,  and  again  imperiously,  Anne! 
Anne  came  hurrying  in,  startled,  and  Lady  Helborough, 
her  face  aflame,  quivering  from  head  to  foot,  caught  her 

in  her  arms.  , , , , • n 

“Oh  my  dear,  my  dear,”  she  sobbed  hysterically, 
“Blackaller  was  not  suspended  till  after  my  marriage  with 
Captain  Huntley,  Anne  ! I have  had  nothing  to  conceal 
3,f ter  cili  1 ^ ^ 

Then  she  reeled  and  clutched  the  girl’s  arm,  her  eyes 


starting,  her  mouth  twitching.  ' . , 

“M-y  baby!”  she  wailed.  “Oh,  my  baby  girl  ! 

Swiftly  she  turned,  and  caught  Mr.  Martin  by  the ‘lapel 


of  his  coat.  , .r  - r • i 

“I  let  her  go,”  she  gasped,  “because  I was  afraid  ! Oh, 
my  baby,  my  little  girl  ! her,  oh.  Mi. 

Stephenson,  you  will  find  her?” 

Mer  voice  rose  to  3,  shriek  j she  wes  like  3.  iB3.d  wom3.ti, 


and  the  lawyer  caught  her  wrists.  _ , 

“I  knew  nothing  of  there  being  a child,”  he  said,  a rare 
excitement  in  his  face.  “Now  compose  yourself.  Lady 
Helborough.  I can  do  nothing  to  help  you,  if  you  are  not 
calm.  Sit  down  and  tell  me  all.” 

Shaking,  sobbing,  she  sat' down,  and  Anne  stood  by  her, 
scarcely  realising  yet  what  this  meant  to  her,  only  dimly 
conscious  that  some  of  the  weight  was  lifted  fiom  her  heait. 

Haltingly,  incoherently,  at  first.  Lady  Helborough  told 
her  story,  Mr.  Martin  putting  searching  questions,  and  as 
she  proceeded  his  face  grew  grave  and  graver.  When  the 
story  was  finished.  Lady  Helborough  leaned  back,  quite 
exhausted,  so  worn  out  that  the  lawyer  almost_  hesitated 
in  saying  that  which  he  had  yet  to  say,  and  yet  it  must  be 


“You  remember  the  date  of  your  baby’s  birth,  and  er 
— all  the  events  in  connection  with  it?” 

“Ah,  yes,  everything  ! And  I can  tell  you  the  address 
of  the  woman  in  whose  house  I lodged,  and  her  narne 
anything  you  want  to  know.”  _ 

Lady  Helborough  spoke  eagerly,  two  spots  of  vivid 
colour  in  her  white  cheeks. 

“The  church  you  were  married  at?” 


“Yes.” 

“And  your  marriage  certificate?  Not  that  that  really 
matters — we  can  get  a copy.” 

“I  gave  my  marriage  certificate  and  ray  baby’s  birth 
certificate  to  Emily  Marsden  the  night  I left  her,  tlie  night 
before  my  marriage  to  Lord  Helborough.” 

“Ah,  well,  we  can  easily  replace  those!  The  difficulty 
we  have  to  face  will  be  the  tracing  of  the  child.” 

Coralie  clasped  her  hands  beseechingly. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Stephenson,  you  will  be  able  to  find  her?” 
“Of  course  we  shall,”  was  the  confident  reply,  “if  she 
is  still  living.  You  see,”  he  said  gently,  “a  little  child’s 
life  is  sometimes  very  precarious.  But,”  he  continued 
cheerfully,  “the  probability  is  that  she  is  still  living.  Only 
she  is  not  a baby  now.  Lady  Helborough.” 

“No,”  she  replied  sadly,  “grown  up,  away  from  me,  with 
all  her  love  given  to  another  woman.  But  that  is  a just 
punishment.” 

“And,  Lady  Helborough” — Mr.  Martin  spoke  very 
soberly — “we  could  not  undertake  the  tracing  of  your 
daughter  without  Lord  Helborough’s  sanction.  He  must 
be  told  everything.” 


She  closed  her  eyes ; for  a moment  he  thought  she  was 
going  to  faint.  Then  she  opened  them,  looking  steadily 
at  him. 

“I  will  tell  Peter  everything,”-  she  said,  with  a quaver 
in  her  voice.  : 

Mr.  Martin  nodded,  well  pleased.  1 

“Now,”  he  said,  with  that  odd  note  of  excitement  in  bis 
voice,  “I  have  yet  another  surprise  for  you!”  He  spoke 
lightly,  ti-ying  not  to  disturb  her  new-found  composure. 
“And — it  will  be  a great  surprise,  something  of  a shock  to 
you.  Do  you  think  you  can  bear  it,  or  shall  I wait?” 

“Is  it  bad?  I can  bear  anything  if  it  is  not  bad  news.’- 
“It  is,  to  my  thinking,  good  news,  wonderfully  good.” 
“Then  tell  me.” 

“Well,  it  is  just  this!  Your  first  husband  called  him- 
self Captain  Huntley,  did  he  not?’’ 

“Yes.”  Lady  Helborough  looked  startled  and  surprised. 
“Was  that  not  his  right  name?” 

“No.  Please  be  prepared  for  a little  shock.  His  real 
name  rvas  Michael  Helborough.  He  was  Lord  Hclborough’s 
cousin.” 

“Peter’s  cousin ! Peter’s  cousin  ? But  why  keep  it  'a 
secret?”  Lady  Helborough  looked  bewildered;  then  a 
scared  look  leaped  into  her  eyes.  .“Then,  after  all,  my 
marriage  was  not  legal?  Oh,  Mr.  Stephenson!” 

But  Martin  broke  in  hastily. 

“Quite  legal.  That  makes  no  difference  whatever.  But 
do  you  not  see.  Lady  Helborough,  what  it  means  to  you?” 
She  shook  her  head. 

“No,”  she  said.  “I  do  not  know  if  Peter  will  mind.” 
Mr.  Martin  pulled  up  his  chair,  his  eyes  gleaming. 

“Tell  me,”  he  asked,  “what  is  Lord  Helborough’s  great- 
est trouble?  We  all  have  our  pet  troubles,  you  know” — 
with  a laugh. 

Lady  Helborough  smiled  sadly. 

“You  know,  Mr.  Stephenson,  Peter  loves  the  Hall  with 
a great  love.  Even  I can  scarcely  understand  it.  All  the 
Helboroughs  have,  with  the  exception  of  Peter’s  heir.  It 
is  a great  trouble  to  him  that  Aloysius  is  the  heir,  that'  his 
beloved  home  will  one  day  be  in  his  hands.  Sometimes, 
I think,”  she  continued  sadly,  “that  he  would  rather  it 
w'ent  to  strangers.” 

Mr.  Martin  rose  to  his  feet,  his  voice  not  quite  under 
control  when  he  spoke. 

“But  do  you  not  see.  Lady  Helborough,  what  an  im- 
mense, rvhat  an  enormous  difference  the  birth  of  your 
daughter,  the  daughter  of  Michael  Helborough,  makes? 
You  know  that  the  Barony  of  Helborough  descends  through 
the  female  as  well  as  the  male  line;  that  ii  is  held  by 
tenure,  and  not  by  writ;  that,  in  short,  the  daughter  of 
Michael  Helborough  takes  precedence  of  Aloysius  Hcl- 
boroLigh,  who  belongs  to  a distant  branch  of  the  hou.s<; ; 
that  \ our  missing  child  is  the  future  Baroness  Helborough  ? 
Ah  ! ’■’ 

He  sprang  forw'ard  in  consternation,  for  Lady  Heh 
borough  had  fallen  back  in  her  chair  in  a dead  faint. 

Ch.\pter  XXVI. 

“Hallo!  Hallo!” 

Lord  Helborough  was  so  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Stephen- 
son that  he  divided  the  one  w'ord  of  his  greeting  anrl  made 
two  of  it.  Then  his  glance  fell  on  his  wife,  very  white  and 
shaky  looking,  sitting  back  in  her  chair,  with  Anne  bend- 
ing anxiously  over  her.  He  hurried  to  her  side,  consterna- 
tion in  his  face. 

“Mv  dearest,  don’t  you  feel  well?  Mr.  Stephenson, 
ring  the  bell;  send  for  Morton;  tell  Ballot.” 

But  Coralie  put  up  her  hand,  and  drew  his  head  down 
to  hers. 

“I  felt  a little  faint,  Peter,”  she  said  tremulouslv. 
“Mr.  _ Stephenson  came  to  tell  mo  something,  and  it  was 
l ather  a shock.” 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  hair,  mechanically  pushing 
it  into  place,  and  Lord  Heloborough  turned  sharply  to  the 
lawyer. 

“Something  to  tell  you!”  he  said,  a touch  of  hauteur 
in  his  tones.  “Why  did  you  not  come  straight  to  me,  Mr. 
Stephenson,  if  it  was  anything  likely  to  upset  her  lady- 
ship?” 

Mr.  Martin  stood  a moment  in  indecision,  and  Coralie 
got  up. 

“Peter,”  she  said,  her  eyes  lowered,  her  hand  just 
touching  his  sleeve,  “will  you  please  take  me  into  the 
morning-room?  I want  to  speak  to  you.” 


Mystified,  Lord  Helborougli  put  Lis  arm  tLrougu  Lcrs, 
and  led  her  from  the  room  and  into  the  morning-room, 
where  she  sank  into  a chair. 

“Coralie,  my  darling” — he  drew  up  a chair  near  to  hers 
and  laid  his  hand  on  hers — “what  is  it?  You  frighten  me, 
my  pet.  You  know,  your  old  Peter  is  not  as  young  as  he 
was,  and  all  this  mystery  is  not  good  for  him.” 

He  tried  to  laugh,  and  a lump  rose  in  his  wife’s  throat, 
and  a great  fear  sprang  up  in  her  heart,  a fear  that  turned 
her  deadly  cold.  Suppose  he  would  not  forgive  her? 
Suppose  after  to-day,  he  put  her  out  of  his  life?  Her  eyes 
dilated  as  she  thought  of  it,  and  the  pain  of  keeping  back 
the  bitter  tears  made  her  eyes  and  throat  ache  intolerably. 
She  drew  her  hands  away  from  his.  They  had  no  right 
to  lie  in  that  loving  clasp,  until  he  knew. 

“Peter,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice,  “we  have  been  married 
nineteen  years  now,  haven’t  w-e?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  his  eyes  puzzled  and  anxious. 

“.'\nd  for  all  that  time  I have  been  deceiving  you!” 
And  so,  slowly,  bit  by  bit,  haltingly,  brokenly,  she  told  her 
story.  “At  first  I was  afraid.to  tell  you,”  she  concluded, 
looking  very  white  and  spent,  “because” — fighting  down 
a fierce  desire  to  gloss  over  the  the  truth — “I  was  afraid 
you  would  not  marry  me,  and  after” — with  a catch  in  her 
roice— “I  was  afraid  I should  lose  your  love.” 

Lord  Helborough  said  nothing,  only  sat  with  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  rigidly  still  and  quiet.  Coralie  rose  blindly 
to  her  feet,  feeling  as  if  the  solid  earth  were  slipping,  away 
from  her. 

“Peter  !”  she  whispered,  just  a little  piteous  whisper,  and 
W’ith  a choking,  cry,  her  husband  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  crushing  her  to  him,  holding  her 
wet  cheek  against  his,  wrapping  her  round  as  if  he  would 
hold  her  for  ever  and  ever,  his  to  shield  and  care  for,  his 
to  hold  against  the  world,  to  shelter  in  the  safety  of  his 
great  love,  so  that  nothing  could  come  between  them,  and 
only  Death  could  part  them. 

“Oh,  my  wdfe,”  he  said  unsteadily,  as  she  lay  sobbing  out 
the  bitterness  of  so  many  years,  the  hidden  something  that 
bad  lain  like  a canker  at  the  root  of  all  her  happiness, 
“couldn’t  you  trust  me,  my  own  ? Didn’t  you  know  that 
there  was  nothing  you  could  do  I could  not  forgive  you?” 
.■\nd  then,  tall  as  she^was,  he  picked  her  up  and  carrying 
her  to  a chair,  sat  dowm  with  her,  saying  nothing  till  her 
emotion  had  spent  itself. 

“•^nd  the  little  girl,  your  baby — we  shall  have  to  set  to 
work  to  find  her.  She  will  be  some  one  for  us  to  care  for 
— since  the  boys  are  gone.” 

In  a passion  of  tenderness,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  clinging  to  him  in  adoring  love. 

“Oh,  Peter  darling,  I forgot  to  tell  you  something ! 
Something  quite  important,  something  very  important !” 
“Tell  me  now,”  he  suggested. 

“No  ” she  said,  rising,  her  eyes  like  stars,  “Mr.  Stephen- 
son shall  tell  you.” 

So  she  led  the  way  back  to  the  library,  where  the  lawyer 
stood  alone,  Anne  having  gone  to  her  room.  Lady  Hel- 
borough shut  the  door,  and  stood  leaning  against  it,  very 
pale,  very  lovely. 

“Mr.  Stephenson,  I forgot  to  tell  Lord  Helborough  the 
name  of  my  fir.st  husband.  Will  you  tell  him  please  and 
all  it  means?  Peter,  I could  think  of  nothing  but  how  to 
tell  you  that  I had  deceived  you.  This  that  Mr.  Stephen- 
son has  to  say  was  no  fault  of  mine.” 

“If  you  would  rather  I told  his  lordship,”  the  lawyer 
said,  after  a swift  look  at  husband  and  wife,  and  Lady 
Helborough  nodded.  “It  is  just  this,  my  lord!  Her 
ladyship’s  first  husband  called  himself  Captain  Huntley  to 
her.  In  reality  his  name  was  Helborough.  He  was  your 
cousin  Michael  Helborough,  my  lord.” 

“Michael!”  Lord  Helborough  said  incredulously, 
“Michael  married  !” 

“Yes,  my  lord,”  Martin  answered  formally.  “He 
married,  unknown  to  any  of  his  own  people.  I have  all 
necessary  proofs.  And  my  lord” — once  again  Mr.  Stephen- 
son’s voice  was  not  quite  firm — “you  will  of  course  see  what 
an  immense  difference  it  makes.  I mean,  in  the  accession 
to  the  title.” 

His  lordship  shook  his  head. 

“No,  Stephenson,  ’pon  my  word  I don’t!” 

“But,  my  lord,  Mr.  or  Major  Helborough’s  wife  had  a 
daughter.  The  title,  as  I need  not  tell  you,  the  Helborough 
title  descends  through  the  female  as  well  as  through  the 
male  line-  Conseauently;^r^” 


Lord  liciOo,yugii  iijifciv.0  a su-^ucu  si,.p  loiu ....... 

“Stephenson,”  he  gasped,  “Michael’s  girl — and  Coralic’s 
— if  we  find  her,  puts  Aloysius  out  of  the  running  I Why, 
man,  what  are  you  standing  here  for?  Every  minute  may 
make  a difference  ! The  girl  may  be  in  danger  ! Suppose 
she  died — now  ! Send  for  your  father,  wire,  telephone,  go 
to  Scotland  Yardl  What  are  the  police  about!  1 — 1- 
must ” 

He  dropped  into  a chair,  and  Coralie,  laughing  and  cr>- 
ing,  dropped  on  her  knees  by  his  side.  He  drew  out  a 
handkerchief,  and  she  took  it  from  his  shaking  hand  and 
gently  wiped  his  forehead. 

“It’s — it’s  upset  me!”  he  stammered.  “I — I don’t  think 
any  one  knows  what  it  has  been  to  me,  the  thought  of  that 
— that — silting  in  my  father’s  place.  Old  .Michael’s  girl  ! 
Dear  old  Michael  ! Best  shot  in  the  country ! Y’ild  too, 
old  Michael,  but  I loved  him  !” 

He  shook  his  head  at  the  thought  of  old  Michael’s  un- 
doubted short-comings,  and  then  looked  into  Mr.  Martin’s 
sympathetic  face.  ’ 

“Stephenson,”  he  said  again,  “I  could  cry  like  a girl  ! 
It  sounds  too  good  to  be  true.  What  ought  we  to  be  at  ? 
Eh  ? I mean  as  to  tracing  the  baby,  you  know.  Better  be 
up  and  doing!  Eh,  vhat?” 

“I  shall  return  to  town  at  once,”  Mr.  Martin  replied 
firmly. 

But  here  Coralie  was  insistent. 

“No,”  she  said  decidedly;  “a  few  hours  can  make  no 
difference.  You  vill  stay  the  night  here,  and  I will  give 
you  all  the  particulars  I can,  and  then  you  can  catch  the 
early  train  up  to-morrow,  and  set  to  wqrL  Oh,  what  will 
Anne  say  ? Peter,  1 do  not  know  what'  I should  have  done 
without  .\nne.  -.She  has  been  so  good  and  sweet.” 

In  a few  words,  she  told  her  husband  how  .\nnc  had  over- 
heard the  conversation  between  M.  Falaire  and  herself, 
and  Lord  Helborough’s  brow  turned  as  black  as  thunder. 

“Stephenson,”  he  said  shortly,  “what  is  to  be  done  about 
that  scoundrel?” 

The  lawyer’s  jaw  .set  grimlv. 

“I  think  we  can  bring  him  to  book,  my  lord.  Black- 
aller  is  bringing  me  all  documents  to-morrow.” 

“Ah!”  His  lordship  laughed,  not  a pleasant  laugh. 
“That  will  take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails.  Tcha  ! It’s  un- 
speakable !” 

He  looked  his  hatred  and  disgust,  and  his  wife  touched 
his  arm. 

“1  will  go  and  find  Anne,”  she  whispered.  “She  will 
be  so  glad.” 

“Do,  my  darling,”  was  the  reply.  “Stephenson  and  I 
will  talk  things  over,  and  put  thjem  into  order.  You  run 
off.” 

Out  of  the  library  went  her  ladyship,  through  the  big  hall, 
up  the  staircase  to  her  own  Voom,  conscious  of  nothing 
but  a great  glorious  happiness  and  an  immense  thankful- 
ness. With  a swelling  heart,  she  locked  her  door,  then 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  her  bedside,  whispering 
broken  words  of  humble  thanksgiving  for  the  lifting  of 
the  burden  that  had  grown  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Then,  as  she  rose  from  her  knees,  came  the  memory  of 
Anne,  and  smiles  parted  her  lips. 

“I  must  tell  Anne  all.  She  will  rejoice  so,  dear,  dear 
.Anne ! ” 

.She  could  scarcely  wait  to  climb  the  stairs,  so  full  of 
longing  was  she  to  tell  the  wonderful  news  to  this  girl  she 
had  learned  to  love  so  well,  a girl  who  .a  few  brief  months 
ago  was  a complete  stranger  to  her.  At  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  she  met  Miss  .Althea,  who  looked  in  amazement  at 
her  cousin. 

“My  dear,  what  has  brought  you  up  here?” 

Lady  Helborough  did  not  love  stairs ; it  was  not  once  a 
year  she  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  house.  ■ 

“I  was  coming  to  speak  to  Anne,”  was  the  laughing 
reply.  “Is  it  forbidden?” 

Miss  Densinoro  looked  concerned. 

“M\-  dear  Corrie,  I believe  it  is  the  first  time  you  have 
been  up  these  stairs  for  months  and  months,  and  now  you 
have  come,  I think  you  will  have  to  postpone  your  visit  to 
Anne.  She  look  so  tired  when  she  carne  to  her  room  a 
while  ago  that  I persuaded  her  to  lie  down,  and  when  I 
peeped  in  just  now  she  was  sound  asleep.** 

“Then  I must  wait,”  Corrie  replied,  stifling  her  dis- 
appointment. “No,  no,  it  will  keep  perfectly  well.  There 
is  the  gong  for  lunch,  and  I can  see  Anne  after. 'i 
(To  be  continued). 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rosemary. — We  are  always  glad  to  answer 
questions  such  as  yours  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  and  no  apology  is  needed  for 
giving  us  a pleasure,  though  you  miscall 
it  a trouble.  Before  beginning  a study 
of  Greek  and  Roman  histories,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
other  races  of  mankind,  some  of  whom 
flourished  before  Athens  was  built  or 
Rome  became  a landmark  in  a wilder- 
ness. For  this  purpose  you  will  find  the 
recently-published  ‘‘Outlines  of  History,” 
by  Mr.  FI.  G.  Wells,  of  great  utility, 
as  also  Harmsworth’s  ‘‘  History  of  the 
World.”  As  the  Jews  have  to  some 
extent  permeated  the  life  of  all  European 
■nations,  their  story  is  important,  and 
this  department  of  literature  you  will  find 
fully  treated  in  Josephus’s  “Wars  of  the 
Jews,”  and  Milman’s  “History  of  the 
Jews.”  The  rise  and  -decadence  of 
Greece  are  amply  related  in  Finlay’s 
“ Greece  under  the  Romans  ” and 
Grote’s  “History  of  Greece,”  and  for  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Romans'  you  should 
study  Merivale’s  “History  of  Rome,” 
preparatory  to  taking  up  Gibbon’s  “De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,” 
Sismondi’s  “Italian  Republics,”  and 
Mommsen’s  “History  of  Rome.”  Of 
translations  of  classical  historians  we 
should  recommend  Rawlinson’s  “ Hero- 
dotus,” Canon  Roberts’s  “Livy’s  History 
of  Rome,”  Thucydides’s  “Peloponnesian 
War,”  by  Crawley,  Xenophon’s  “ Cyro- 
paedia”  by  Miss  F.  M.  StaweTl,  and 
Casar’s  “ Gallic  War”  by  W.  A. 
McDevitte.  With  respect  to  philosophi- 
cal writers,  ancient  and  modern,  it  is 
desirable  that  you  should  consult  Marcus 
Aurelius’s  “ Meditations,”  “The  Moral 
Discourses”  of  Epictetus,  Plutarch’s 
“Lives  of  Noble  Greeks  and  Romans” 
and  “Moralia,”  and  Cicero’s  “Essays 
and  Select  1,/etters,”  all  of  which  works 
are  translated  into  English;  Bacon’s 
“Advancement  of  Learning,”  “Imitation 
of  Christ,”  by  Thomas  a Kempis, 
Butler’s  “Analogy of  Religion,”  Sweden- 
borg’s ‘*Divine  Providence,”  Descartes’s 
“ Discourse  on  Method,”  Browne’s 
“Religio  Medici,”  Berkeley’s  “Principles 
of  Human  Knowledge,”  and,  latest  in 
the  field,  though  not  least  in  the  import- 
ance of  its  purview,  in  the  interest  of  its 
theme,  or  the  brilliance  of  its  style, 
“The  Golden  Bough,”  by  Sir  F.  G. 
Fraser. 


E.  W.  (Purley). — Your  chances  of  adding 
to  your  income  by  purchasing  a machine 
for  the  purpose  you  name  are  dependent 
entirely  on  whether  you  have  a sufficient 
number  of  friends  to  assist  you  in  dis- 
posing of  your  work.  That  there  is  no 
chance  for  you  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business  we  are  quite  sure,  for  there  are 
large  factories  installed,  with  machinery 
operated  by  motive  power,  that  are 
capable  of  turning  out  goods  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  meet  the  reqciircments 
of  the  whole  world,  and  against  tliese 
factories  you  would  be  a very  poor  com- 
]i«titor  if  you  had  tt>  enter  the  open 
markets.  They  would  undersell  you. 
Therefore,  unless  you  have  friends  wlio 
would  buy  your  goods  for  friendship’s 
sake,  you  would,  we  think,  be  ill-advised 
to  lay  out  money  in  the  way  you  suggest. 
It  occurs  to  us  that  you  may  have  been 
reading  the  advertisements  and  have 
been  in  communication  with  one  of  the 
agencies  that  have  for  sale  the  machines 
you  name.  If  this  be  so,  we  would  warn 
you  against  the  exaggerated  and  mis- 
leading statements  that  frequently  are 
issued  by  such  agencies  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  promoting  their  own  business, 
without  regard  to  the  consequences  to 
those — generally  poor  people — who  are 
thus  induced  to  part  with  their  money. 
Not  knowing  what  your  capabilities  are, 
we  are  not  in  a position  to  advise  you  as 
to  an  alternative. 

L.  M.  (Chislehurst).  — A partnership 
agreement  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  define 
exactly  the  respective  interests  and 
liabilities  of  each  partner.  A little 
expense  will  be  entailed,  a solicitor’s 
assistance  being  required  ; but  an  agree- 
ment may  save  misunderstanding  and 
trouble  later  on,  should  either  party 
forget  precisely  what  was  agreed  to  at 
the  beginning.  As  to  the  books  required, 
these  ' may  be  as  simple  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  clearness.  We  should  advise 
you  to  have — first,  a day-booli  for  pur- 
chases, in  which  all  purchases  should  be 
entered,  with  the  cost ; second,  a day- 
book for  sales,  in  which  all  sales  should 
be  recorded,  with  the  price ; third,  a 
ledger,  in  which  should  be  posted  from 
the  sales  day-book  the  sums  due  from- 
and  the  sums  paid  by  each  customer,  a 
separate  page  being  allotted  to  each 
customer  ; fourth,  a cash-book,  in  which 
all  receipts  and  payments  should  be 
recorded  on  the  debit  and  credit  sides 
respectively.  Thus  your  partnership 
should  be  free  from  the  possibility  of 
disputes,  and  each  partner  will  know 
exactly  how  the  business  stands  finan- 
cially, from  week  to  week  or  from  day 
to  day.  I 

Peter  J. — When  you  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  your  brother  it  was  under  a 
stipulation  that  you-  would  not  marry 
until  you  were  forty  years  of  age.  Now. 
at  thirty-six,  you  have  met  a young  lady 
whom  you  love  and  whom  you  arc 
anxious  to  make  your  wife.  As  your 
brother  will  not  give  his  consent  to  the 
marriage,  and  you  fear  to  displease  him 
bv  marrying  without  it,  you  desire  us 
to  tell  you  what  course  you  ought  to 
adopt.  The  fact  that  you  mention  only 
one  of  the  horns  of  your  dilemma  seems 
to  indicate  a desire  on  your  part  to 
minimise  the  other  horn,  which  to  us 
appears  to  be  the  sharper  of  the  two. 
What  has  the  young-  lady  to  say  on  the 
matter?  Is  she  willing  to  wait  for  four 
years  until  you  are  free  from  your 
promise  to  your  fraternal  partner?  But 
if  you  wish  to  marry  her,  we  must 
suppose  that  she  wislies  to  ni.arry  you, 
and  your  united  wislies  sliould  outweigh 
any  objection  on  the  part  of  your  brother. 


S.  E.  T. — Your  entliusiasm  on  behalf  of 
your  village  nursing  fund  is  most  praise- 
worthy, and  we  congratulate  you  on  the 
success  your  efforts  and  those  of  your 
colleagues  in  the  work  have  achieved. 
But  in  asking  us  to  “forward”  a jumble 
sate  in  aid  of  that  work  j'ou  liave 
allowed  your  enthusiasm  to  conquer  yotir 
sense  of  proportion.  We  would  gladlv 
accede  to  your  request  if  wo  could,  but 
a little  reflection  should  convince  you 
tliat  it  is  an  impossibility.  In  every 
week  of  tlie  year  there  are  probably  thou- 
sands of  bazaars,  sales  of  work,  con- 
certs, jumble  sales,  whist  drives,  and 
similar  social  functions  got  up  for  (ho 
purpose  of  aiding  or  promoting  some 
local  charitable  and  worthy  object,  and 
if  we  were  to  attempt  to  “forward”  ail 
these  in  the  way  you  suggest  the  F.H. 
would  abdicate  its  functions,  and  become 
a s-ort  of  magnified  eleemosynary  organ 
that  lauded  everybody  and  interested 
nobody.  You  cannot  want  us  to  do  that. 
The  fact  that  you  wish  to  re-read  a story 
published  in  the  F.H.  as  a serial  two 
and  a half  years  ago  is  proof  of  it.  Thafi 
story,  “Tiny’s  Shoes,”  has  not  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  but  copies  of  the 
F.H.  containing  it  can  be  obtained  frofri 
this  oifice  for  two  shillings  and  tenpence. 

Wanderer. — We  should  have  been  in  a 
better  position  to  advise  you  had  vou 
given  us  an  indication  of  the  amount  of 
capital  at  your  disposal.  As  to  the  adver- 
tisements you  refer  to,  we  do  not  think 
you  should  place  much  reliance  upon 
them.  Either  of  the  two  larger  Channel 
Islands  would  be  suitable  for  a mi.xed 
poultry  and  fruit  farm,  and  possesses  a 
climate  that  all  the  year  round  may  be 
spoken  of  as  genial.  The  only  draw- 
back is  that  the  islands  are  not  so 
accessible  to  the  public  markets  as  one 
in  your  pro{X>sed  new  circumstances 
would  desire.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is 
. accessible,  and  {he  climate  of  that  little 
beauty-spot  in  the  English  Channel  does 
not  differ  so  very  much  from  the  climate 
of  Jersey  or  Guernsey.  Why  not  consult 
the  advertisements  in  the  Shanklin  news- 
papers? Therein  you  may  find  the  very 
thing  you  want. 

Other  Communications  Received. — U.  S. 
(the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the  various 
American  colonies  on  July  4,  1776  ; peace 
with  Great  Britain  was  not  concluded 
till  September  3,  1783 ; the  Declaration 
was  composed  almost  entirely  by  Thomas 
Jefferson). — Ignoramus  (when  we  speak 
of  the  Near  East  we  mean  Turkey  and 
the  countries  contiguous  to  the  Balkan 
range ; the  Middle  East  comprises 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia  • and 
the  Far  East  Japan,  China,  and  Thibet). 
— N.T.  (eiderdown  is  the  down  from  the 
eider  duck ; this  duck  is  common  in 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  islands  north 
and  west  of  Scotland ; it  is  about  the 
size  of  a goose,  and  received  its  distinc- 
tive name  from  the  river  Eider,  in  Den- 
mark).— Admirer  (we  have  read  your 
letter  with  much  interest  and  pleasure, 
and  trust  you  may  long  enjoy  your 
reading ; as  the  F.H.  is  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  we  are  afraid  there  are'  very 
few  now  among  our  readers  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  first  number).— G.P.  (your 
ideas  are  very  much  out  of  date  ; educa- 
tion is  both  free  and  compulsory  in 
Japan  ; there  are  also  State-aided  secon- 
dary schools  that  prepare  for  a three 
years’  course  at  the  Universities ; tlierr 
are  also  High  Schools  for  girls,  and 
technical  and  special  schools). — 

Twenty-Eight  Years'  Reader  (the 
story  can  be  obtained  in  tlie  “Fnmilv 
.Story-Teller”  series,  post-free  from  llie 
publisiier,  one-and-threepence. 
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EARLY  VICTORIAN  DAYS. 

At  present  there  is  a school  of  writers  who  affect  to  despise 
everything  that  belongs  to  the  days  of  our  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers.  No  one  is  wortli  reading  who  has  a 
'respect  for  the  times  when  good  Queen  Victoria  reigned. 
It  is  an  absurd  assumption,  for  w'e  are  the  children  of  our 
fathers,  and  have  no  need  to  apologise  for  their  existence. 
It  is  a mark  of  childish  an'ogancc  to  look  down  upon  the 
ages  that  have  borne  us.  They  had  their  problems  to 
wrestle  with,  as  we  have  ours.  The  nineteenth  century 
used  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  eighteenth,  and  doubtless 
the  hot-bloods  of  a later  time  will  speak  scornfully  of  our 
nineteenth  century  and  its  works.  We  have  learned  to  fly, 
and  have  invented  poison-gas  and  submarines.  Our  motor- 
cars move  ever  more  swiftly,  and  things  go  with  a rush— - 
everything  becoming  old-fashioned  in  a \cry  short  time. 
If  this  is  a just  cause  of  congratulation,  then  we  mav 
felicitate  ourselves  on  our  progress,  and  boast  our  superiority 
ta  cmr  foregoers. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  Victorian  age  was  distinguished 
above  all  previous  ages  by  the  prolific  growth  which  it 
■showed  in  every  department  of  active  life;  it  established 
freedom  of  trade,  liberated  the  slaves,  and  settled  our  social 
life  on  a broad  basis  of  equality  in  essentials.  Then  its  Art 
and  Literature  were  a great  advance  on  the  previous  time. 
Turner  and  Constable  in  painting,  Ruskin  and  Carlyle, 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  Arnold  and  Clough  in  letters — a 
host  of  able  writers  appeared  in  that  spacious  time.  Fancy 
reading  “The  Pickwick  Papers”  in  the  original  numbers, 
or  following  the  monthly  course  of  “Vanity  Fair”  1 Those 
were  the  days  when  Trollope  was  delighting  our  ancestors 
with  his  pictures  of  clerical  life;  and  Wilkie  Collins  was 
thrilling  them  with  “The  Woman  in  White.”  Charles 
Reade  was  publishing  “The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth”  in 
those  years;  and  Stevenson,  Meredith,  and  Hardy  were 
putting  forth  works  that  will  never  die.  To  close  this 
brief  catalogue  of  Victorian  literature,  the  Bronte  sisters 
w'ere  fluttering  the  dovecots  of  our  reading  public,  and 
George  Eliot  was  producing  “Middlemarch”  in  monthly 
numbers. 

We  must  admit  that  in  many  ways  the  Early  Victorian 
Age  was  wanting  in  thoughtfulness  for  the  masses  of  the 
people,  too  intent  upon  making  fortunes  to  care  very  much 
how  they  were  made.  The  factory  system  in  vogue  was 
heedless  of  the  child-life  involved,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  hours  was  opposed  as  though  it 
were  a needless  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  parents  were  to  blame 
as  well  as  the  manufacturers;  their  greed  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  employment  of  young  children.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing’s poem,  “The  Cry  of  the  Children,”  helped  to  do  a-way 
with  the  scandal,  as  Thomas  Hood’s  “Song  of  the  Shirt” 
helped  to  abolish  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  sempstress 
class.  All  the  same,  we  must  be  glad  that  these  and  other 
evils  of  the  factory  system  have  been  long  since  done  away 
with.  The  efficient  inspection  now  established  leaves  little 
to  chance.  The  want  of  thought  displayed  aforetime  by 
employees  as  well  as  by  em.plo_vers  is  corrected  in  time,  and 
the  result  is  in  every  way  beneficial. 

The  Early  Victorian  time  was  a time  of  comparative 
leisure.  Our  fathers  w’ent  about  their  business  in  a 
leisurelv  fashion,  undisturbed  by  the  happenings  of  the  day. 
Thov  read  their  morning  paper  with  interest,  but  did  not 
“live  dangerously.”  Nowadays  we  go  to  the  cinema  to 
have  our  nerves  tickled  by  sensational  scenes  and  events, 
the  whole  being  served  up  in  a lavish  form  of  spectacular 
effect.  The  war  has  left  us  the  prey  of  ungovernable 
emotion.  Spiritism  flourishes  rankly,  death  being  exploited 
bv  a class  of  persons  who  are  well  described  in  Brown- 
ing’s poem,  “Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium.”  We  have  lost  our 
dignified  attitude  towards  death,  the  result  of  an  unbroken 
belief  in  the  continuity  of  life,  here  and  hereafter.  We 
hunger  for  a form  of  proof  which  is  impossible,  an  evidence 
which  is  as  needless  as  it  is  unlikely  to  be  afforded.  The 
wide  empire  of  death  during  the  war  has  induced  a kind 
of  ho[)elessness — as  though  millions  dying  on  the  battlefield 
differed  fundament.olly  from  the  same  number  dying)  in 
their' |)eds.  Death  is  always  present;  it  is  the  normal  con- 
dition of  every  human  being  to  come  to  an  end  in  time.  It 
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is  as  well  that  we  should  look  this  truth  in  the  face,  and 
lay  our  account  with  it.  Doctor  Johnson  took  a morbid 
view;  we  do  not  need  to  go  about  thinhing  of  it.  The 
groat  Cacstir,  when  remonstrated  with  for  going  about  with- 
out a bodyguard,  replied,  “It  is  better  to  die  onoe  than 
always  to  go  in  fear  of  death.”  Those  old  Romans  knew 
how  to  (lie.  Marcus  .\urelius  tells  us  that  as  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  lay  dying  in  his  tent  the  tribune  of  the 
night  watch  c.imc  in  t(!  get  the  \\  .itchword.  /lu/iiunimitas,'" 
said  he;  and  with  tlKili  word  “turned  his  face  to  the  ever- 
lasting shadow.” 

The  Victorian  Age  was  a propagandist  one.  Missions 
were  sent  to  every  part  of  the  heatlien  world.  The  Bible 
■.Society  distributed  millions  of  the  Old  .and  New  Test.a- 
ments.  'I  here  were  gietit  [>rc:ichers  in  those  da\''  .Spur- 
geon, Pun-hon,  Moody.  (ireat  revivals  tool<  place  and 
countless  thousands  went  to  the  penitent  form.  But  the 
scientific  movement  was  at  work  underminiiig  the  pojtular 
beliefs.  Colenso  published  his  doubts  about  the  Pentateuch; 
thereafter  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  began  to  wane! 
The  landslide  has  never  ceased.  It  is  a (loubting  age; 
nothing  Avill  ever  restore  faith  in  its  primitive  form. 

The  position  of  woman  has  altered  in  many  res{)ects  since 
those  Early  Victorian  times.  In  those  days  "girls  were  sent 
to  academies  and  seminaries  to  be  taught  the  polite  sub- 
jects— Magnell’s  “Questions,”  a modicum  of  geograpln , 
and  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  with  dancing  and  deportment. 
The  Pioneer  and  Sesame  Clubs  were  unknown.  Newn- 
ham  and  Somerville  were  in  the  far  distance. 

The  simple-minded  young  lady  was  supposed  to  effect  an 
■early  and  judicious  marriage,  t(i  dust  deftly  the  bric-a-brac, 
to  keep  a watchful  eye  on  wardrobe  and  linen,  look  after 
her  husband’s  shirts,  and  refrain  from  meddling  with  his 
papers,  to  bring  up  a healthy  family,  entertain  her  friends 
at  tea,  and  go  to  church  ort  Sunday.  Since  then  the  New 
Woman  has  com©  on  to  the  scene,  and  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  has  been  very  great.  Byron’s  “bread-and- 
butter”  miss  has  revolted,  and  now  is  the  emancipated 
woman  with  the  latchkey.  She  has  not  quite  settled  down 
to  her  new  vocation.  Nature  demands  a great  sacrifice 
from  women  as  the  price  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  race; 
and  how  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  new  demands  made 
upon  her  is  the  problem  that  puzzles  many  minds.  (.'Icarlv 
nothing  should  be  done  to  diminish  the  fund  of  affection 
stored  up  in  woman’s  heart.  There  is  a tone  of  hardness, 
at  times  reaching  to  cynicism,  which  troubles  those  who 
look  for  a true  balance  of  the  sexes.  The  education  of 
w’omen  is  a proper  theme  for  disquisition,  but  all  wdll  agree 
that  to  fit  her  to  be  man’s  companion  and  comrade  is  the 
main  desideratum. 

Lastly,  we  must  note  as  pertaining  to  the  new  order  of 
thought  which  is  now  in  vogue,  the  opposition  between  the 
two  ideas  of  War  and  Peace.  There  wrere,  in  those  days, 
writers  and  publicists  who  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that 
War  was  a good  thing  for  the  human  race,  because  without 
it  many  virtues  would  decay.  This  idea  has  been  effectually 
dissipated  by  the  Great  VVar.  We  know  now  that  force 
breeds  force,  that  force  is  no  remedy  for  the  evils  under 
which  nation^  groan.  A League  of  Nations  whose  design 
is  to  spread  justice  over  the  face  of  the  earth  is  now  in 
being.  This  is  a right  and  proper  end  to  the  vast  disturb- 
ance which  has  been  created.  But  what  of  the  assertion 
that  the  right  to  strike  is  absolute;  that  men  united  iff 
vast  numbers  have  a right  to  back  up  their  claims  by  force 
that  the  holding  up  of  the  community  to  the  extent  of 
starving  them  into  submission  is  a legitimate  use  of  their 
power?  The  strikers  of  the  world  hold  that  force  is  better 
than  reason.  Just  as  the  plea  of  necessity  knowing  no  law 
■was  put  by  the  Germans  when  they  invaded  Belgium,  so 
the  ])lea  to-day  when  the  public  has  its  life  invaded  is  just 
the  same.  Let  us  hope  that  the  conscience  pf.  Christendom 
will  be  enlightened  enough  to  see  that  the  doctrine  of  force 
is  out  of  place  in  this  connection ; that  it  is  better  to  suffer 
present  wrong  than  to  inflict  upon  the  community  a punish- 
ment out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence  given.  In  this 
respect  at  least  we  have  gained  upon  the  view  taken  by  our 
fathers.  Nothing  can  justify  action,  direct  or  indirect, 
which  inflicts  an  inju.stice  on  the  public  life  of  the  State. 
We  arc  all  members  one  of  another,  and  the  interest  of 
one  is  the  interest  of  all.  Let  us  try  to  pull  together.  So 
shall  we  bring  this  beloved  land  of  England  once  more  into 
harmony,  all  clas.ses  and  sections  conspiring  to  make 
it  the  choicest  land  on  earth — a land  fit  for  heroes  to 
dwell  in. 
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It  has  been  found  that  only  one  person 
in  fifteen  has  perfect  eyes. 

* * * 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  dairymen^  of 
Holland  that  in  their  country  there  is  a 
cow  to  every  inhabitant. 

* 

Gold  is  being  mined  at  a depth  of  more 
than  3,000  feet  in  South  Africa,  and  it  is 
lx:lievcd  that  the  shafts  can  be  sunk  3,000 
feet  deeper. 

* * * 

In  the  “Lois  de  la  Galante-rie”  written 
for  beaux  and  dandies  in  1640,  it  is  urged 
that  “Every  day  one  should  take  pains  to 
wash  one’s  hands,  and  one  should  also 
wash  one’s  face  almost  as  often.” 

* -is-  -X- 

Eagles  have  been  known  to  fly  to  a 
height  of  6,000  feet.  A lark  will  rise  to 
I he  same  height,  and  so  will  crows.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  is  said,  birds  do  not  fly 

at  a greater  height  than  1,000  feet. 

* * ■*■ 

It  was  among  the  loveliest  customs  of 
the  ancients  to  bury  the  young  at  morning 
twilight  ; for,  as  they  strove  to  give  the 
softest  interpretation  to  death,  so  they 
imagined  that  Aurora,  who  loved  the 
young,  had  stolen  them  to  her  embraces. 

* •»  9 

THE  WILDEBEEST. 

The  wildebeest  has  the  head  oLa  buffalo, 
the  body  of  a horse,  and  the  legs  of  an 
antelope.  It  is  described  as  the  speediest 
of  African  antelopes,  and  is  extremely 
savage.  But,  like  some  other  kinds  of 
game,  it  has  an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  a 
herd  will  approach  a camp  or  other  un- 
familiar object  and  gaze  bv  the  hour. 

• * * 

TEAK  AND  CYPRESS  IMMUNE. 

Of  many  timbers  tested  in  a Japanese 
investigation,  only  teak  and  cypress  pine 
escaped  attack  by  termites.  The  immunity 
seems  to  be  due  neither  to  hardness  nor 
weight,  but  to  the  presence  of  some  repel- 
lant— perhaps  the  large  percentage  of 
benzene  extract  of  these  two  woods.  In 
Formosa,  camphor  green  oil  gives  ihe 
surest  protection  against  termites. 

* -»■  * 

THE  CRUSADERS’  CITY. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gar- 
stang,  director  of  the  British  School  of 
.\rch3e0logy  in  Jerusalem,  preparations  are 
being  made  to  excavate  the  famous 
Crusader  city  of  Ascalon.  The  Professor 
is  said  to  be  hopeful  of  early  and  momen- 
tous results.  Ascalon,  or  .Ashkelon,  one  of 
ihe,  fine  cities  of  the  ancient  Philistines,  is 
north  of  Gaza,  on  -the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a kind  of 
Republic.  Before  its  walls  in  1099  the 
Crusaders  gained  a decisive  victory.  It 
w'as  dismantled  by  Saladin  in  1191,  and 
demolished  in  1270. 

* * * 

THE  MIDDLE  NAME. 

A study  of  a record  of  recent  baptisms 
given  in  a parish  magazine  showed  that 
not  one  child  out  of  twenty  was  given  only 
one  Christian  name.  Yet  it  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  at  one  time  in  this 
country  middle  -names  w^re  illegal.  Eng- 
lish statutes  were  -most  definite  as  to  the 
naming  of  children.  Coke  stated  that  “a 
man  cannot  have  two  names  of  baptism.” 
So  late  as  the  year  1660  there  were  onlv 
four  persons  in  the  kingdom  who  possessed 
two  given  names.  Even  150  wears  ag* 
double  names  were  e.xtremely  uncommon. 
Now  it  is  the  exception  to  find  a child  who 
has  not  two  .Qjhtiisjian  names. 


CHINATOWN’S  NEWSPAPER. 


BEST  CULTURE  IN  INDIA. 


The  official  newspaper  of  Chinatown  in 
New  York  City  has  no  editor,  no  presses, 
no  reporters,  no  compositors,  no  pard  em- 
ployee. The  circulation  is  one  copy.  When 
a news  story  “breaks,”  the  first  person 
who  learns  of  it  gets  out  his  brush  and 
red  paper,  writes  the  account,  and  pastes 
the  sheet  on  a wall  in  Mott  Street.  The 
Chinese  crowd  round  to  read  the  latest 
edition,  much  as  people  in  this  country 
crowd  round  a newspaper  contents  bill  in 
quest  of  latest  news. 

-»  -»  • 

THE  EMU. 

Among  the  indigenous  birds  of  Queens- 
land the  emu  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing. It  rivals  the  ostrich  for  the  catholicity 
of  its  feeding.  In  the  stomach  of  a speci- 
men which  was  recently  killed  were  found 
four  pennies  and  five  halfpennies.  Other 
things  found  inside  this  emu  were  : Nine 
2^-  in.  nails,  five  marbles,  one  pump  con- 
nection, one  umbrella  ferrule,  one  key,  one 
medal,  one  clock  wheel,  (2J  ins.  in 
diameter),  two  studs,  three  buttons,  one 
safety  pin,  two  staples,  three  washerSj_  and 
24  pieces  of  broken  china,  while  a large 
pin  was  found  embedded  in  the  liver.  The 
enm  was  -only  ' young,  and  was  a fine 
specimen. 

* -X-  -X- 

“ SETTLEMENT  OF  NYMPHS.” 

A little  village  exists  on  the  Capo  of 
.Shima  in  Japan,  the  name  of  which  in 
Japanese  means  “ the  .Segtle-ment  of 
Nvmphs.”  W’omcn  in  this  village  is  the 
predominant  partner.  The  chief  industry 
is  pearl-fishing,  and  it  is  the  women  who 
are  the  fishers.  The  men  stay  at  home, 
and  do  the  housework.  From  the  age  of 
four  girls  are  taught  to  dive,  and  the  craft 
has  always  been  jealously  kept  in  the 
women’s  hands.  Recently  some  of  fhe  men 
became  discontented,  and  started  to  prac- 
tise diving  with  the  idea  of  becoming  pearl- 
fishers.  The  women,  dreading  the  intensi- 
fied competition,  ordered  the  men  to  dis- 
continue their  diving,  and  as  the  men 
refused  a boycott  was  deolared  against 
them.  The  sexes,  have  been  at  war  ever 
since,  and  finally  the  women  expelled  all 


In  Bengal  there  arc  about  seventy 
millions  of  people,  and  they  boast  of  per- 
haps the  best  culture  in  India  at  the 
present  time.  The  language  as  a written 
language  is  only  fifty  years  old.  Though 
for  over  a thousand  years  it  has  been  a 
dialect,  there  is  in  Indian  history  unfor- 
tunately no  trace  of  Bengali  having  been 
an  important  literary  tongue.  The  lan- 
guage originates  from  Sanscrit,  the  mother 
tongue  from  which  every  other  Indian 
language  has  borrowed  its  alphabet, 
grammar,  and  vocabulary ; but,  unlike 
the  others,  Bengali  never  shrinks  from 
gathering  new  materials.  There  are 
numerous  Persian,  French,  Arabic,  and 
English  words  incorporated  in  it,  and  the 
wonder  of  it  is  that,  instead  of  having  been 
degraded  into  some  vulgar  form  like  pidgin- 
English,  Bengali  has  become  the  most 
literary,  scientific,  and  perhaps  the  most 
philosophic  of  modern  Indian  languages. 

* -X-  » 


FAMOUS  ORGANIST  REBUKED. 

Musicians  have  never  been  well  paid. 

.At  the  William  and  Mary  coronation  Henry 
Purcell,  who  is  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  all  the  early  English  master  musicians, 
attempted  to  add  to  his  income  by  admitting 
a few  spectators  to  the  organ-loft  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  he  was  organist,  at  | 
a somewhat  heavy  charge.  But  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  heard  what  he  had  done  and 
claimed  the  money.  In  his  recent  boolc 
“Twelve  Good  Musicians,”  Sir  Frederick  ' 
Bridge  quotes  the  following-  Chapter  order  : 
“April  18th,  1689.  It  is  ordered  that  Mr.  , 
Purcell,  organist  to  ye  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  do  pay  to  the  hand  of  Mr. 
John  Needham,  Receiver  of  the  College, 
all  such  moneys  as  was  received  by  him 
for  places  in  the  Organ  Loft  at  ye  Corona-  . 
tion  of  King.  William  and  Queen  Mary,  by  ' 
or  before  Saturday  next,  being  ye  20th  day 
of  this  instant  Aprill.  And  in  default  thereof  ' 
his  place  is  ordered  to  be  null  and  void. 
.And  it  is  further  ordered  lh;it  his  stipend 
or  salary  due  at  our  Lady  Day  past  be  i 
detayned  in  the  hands  of  the  Tretasurer 
until  further  order.”  And  Purcell  was  ; 
compelled  to  hand  over  ^78  4s.  6d.  ! i 

* * -i  ,{ 


the  men  from  their  homes,  and  undertook 
in  their  clumsy,  inexpert  fashion  to  do  the 
housework  for  themselves.  The  men  peti- 
tioned Parliament  for  their  rights. 

«-  -X-  -X- 

THE  OYSTER’S  RIVAL. 

A novel  industry,  which  promises  rapid 
expansion  in  Canada  is  the  development  of 
a substitute  for  the  oyster.  This  is  ’he 
sea  mussel,  found  in  vast  quantities  along 
the  low-tide  mark  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
chiefly  in  New  Brunswick.  The  Dominion 
Government,  with  the  co-operation  of 
scientists,  has  conducted  experiments  to 
this  end  in  Eastern  University  laboratories, 
and  it  is  now  claimed  that  mussels  can  be 
produced  commercially,  and  sold  profitably 
at  a cheap  rate.  The  -mussel  is  by  no 
means  a new  article  of  diet  to  the  people 
of  Canada.  Its  deTicacy  of  flavour,  and 
high  food  value  have  been  much  advertised 
since  the  establishment  of  Government  in- 
vestigation and  experiment.  A survey  of 
the  mussel  beds  of  the  St.  Croix  river, 
which  constitutes  the  boundary  between 
New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  a scientist  of  the  Council 
for  three  years,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  year  will  see  the  satisfactory  con- 
clusion of  the  research.  The  sea  mussel 
cannot  be  produced  in  fresh  waters,  so  ihat 
there  is  no  possibility  of  developing  an 
industry  in  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  believed 
that  there  are  possibilities,  however,  of  the 
development  of  fresh  water  claims  -there  in 
- the  near  future. 


A KIPLING  STORY. 

The  railways  of  America  are  in  many  j 
respects  very  different  from  the  railways  of 
England,  and  Mr.  Kipling,  in  one  of  his 
books,  illustrates  one  striking  difference 
with  an  amusing-  little  story.  “ In 
England,”-  he  says,  “the  railway  came 
late  into  a settled  country,  fenced 
round  with  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
and  has  remained  ever  since  just  a 
little  outside  daily  life — a theory  to  be 
respected.  But  in  America  it  strolls  along 
with  its  hands  in  its  pockets  and  a straw 
in  its  mouth — a platformicss,  regulationless 
necessity  ; and  it  is  treated  even  by  sick 
persons  and  young  children  with  a famili- 
arity that  sometimes  affects  the  death-rate. 
There  was  a small  maiden,  aged  seven,  j 
who  honoured  our  smoking  compartment  ' 
with  her  presence  when  other  excitement  1 
. failed ; and  it  was  she  that  said  to  the  [: 
conductor:  ‘When  do  we  change  crews?  i 
I want  to  pick  water  lilies — yellow  ones.’  j' 
A mere  halt  she  knew  would  not  suffice 
for  her  needs  ; but  the  fifteen  minutes’  stop  1 
when  the  red-painted  too-1  chest  was  taken  ji 
off  the  reAr  car  and  a new  gang  came  I 
aboard,  would  do.  The  big  man  bent  down  | 
to  Little  ImpudencCj  and  said  : ‘Want  to  " 
pick  lilies,  eh?  What  would  you  do  if  the  j 
car  went  on  and  took  manfima  away,  sis?’  I 
‘Take  the  next  train,’  she  replied,  ‘and 
tell  the  conductor  to  send  me  to  Brooklyn. 

I live  there.’  ‘But  suppose  he  wouldn’t?’  ; 
‘He’d  have  to,’  said  Young  America,  ‘I’d  I 
be  a lost  child 
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^ R^NIDOM  a 

^ RET^IDINCSS.  ^ 

What  is  that'  which  is  cut  and  handed 
round,  but  never  eaten  ? — A pack  of  cards. 
* * * 

He:  “Do  you  think  you  could  grow  to 
love  me?”  She:  “I’m  afraid  not;  you 
see,  I’ve  done  growing.” 

* * * 

Mrs.  Browne:  “What!  You’ve  had  seven 
cooks  in  three  njonths.  Mrs.  White: 
“Yes,  and  I didn’t  please  any  of  them.” 

* * * 

Herbert:  “A  well-balanced  mind  is  a 
grand  thing  to  have.”  Humphrey:  “Yes, 
but  when  a man  steps  on  a banana-skin  a 
vvdl-balanced  body  is  what  he  yearns  for.” 
* * «• 

“I  never  give  money  to  beggars  in  i:he 
street,”  said  the  pedestrian.  “But,  my 
dear  «ir,”  remarked  the  beggar,  “ I can’t 
afford  an  office  these  hard  times.  You 
expect  too  much.” 

* * •* 

Mother : “Why  arc  you  not  as  polite 

and  considerate  and  gentlemanly  as  little 
Tommy  Johnson?”  Small  son:  “Maybe 
he  was  brought  up  in  some  street  where 
the  other  boys  was  bigger  than  him.” 

First  girl:  “What  a perfectly  exquisite 
hat,  dear!”  Second  girl:  “Oh,  I am  glad 
you  like  it.”  First  girl : “Oh,  it’s  perfectly 
lovely.  I used  to  wear  a hat  like  that  my- 
self when  it  was  in  the  fashion.” 

* * » 

Tonks ; “I  had  to  walk ' the  floor  all 
night  with  the  baby.  Can  you  think  of 
anything  worse  than  that?”  Bilby  : “Yes, 
you  might  have  married  out  in  Greenland, 
whero  the  nights  are  six  months  long.” 

Sweet  Wife  : “Never  mind,  George.  The 
morning  is  approaching  on  which  you  will 
wake  up  and  find  yourself  famous.”  Dis- 
appointed pessimist : “Leave  me  alone, 
dear.  I’m  sure  to  oversleep  myself  on  that 
morning.” 

* * 

“Hero!  You,  sir,”  cried  The  irate  old 
gentleman,  “didn’t  I tell  you  never  to  enter 
thi.s  house  again?”  “No,  sir,”  replied  his 
daughter’s  persistent  suitor.  “You  said 
not  to  ‘cross  your  threshold,’  so  I climbed 
in  at  the  window.” 

* * * 

The  Rabbit;  “I  had  a narrow  escape 
from  being  killed  by  one  of  the  sportsmen 
to-d.'iy.”  The  Pheasant:  “Was  he  such  a 
good  shot?”  The  Rabbit:  “No,  but  when 
the  gun  kicked  it  knocked  him  over,  and 
he  nearly  sat  on  me.” 

* =i 

Two  street-sweepers,  seated  on  a kerb- 
stone, werg  discussing  a conirade.  “ Bill 
.certainly  is  a good  sweeper,”  said  one. 
“Y-c-s,”  conceded  the  other,  thoughtfully, 
“but — don’t  you  think  he  is  a little  weak 
round  the  lamp-p>osts.  ” 

* * -» 

Young  Artist,  to  iriend : “Arthur,  do 
you  sec  that  lady  and  gentleman  who  are 
looking  at  n\y  picture,  and  talking  in  such 
k>w,  earnest  tones?”  F'riend : “Yes.” 

Young  Artist:  “I  wisli  you  would  saunter 
by  carelessly,  and  find  out  what  they  are 
saying.  It  looks  like  business.”  Friend, 
after  sauntering  carelessly  by : “She  is 
scolding  him  for  staying  out  late  last 
night.” 


Plucky  Men, — Poultcrcr-s. 

* * * 

Unkindly  Phrased She:  ‘"‘Jim,  I’ve 

invited  one  of  my  old  sweethearts  to  dinner. 
Do  you  mind?”  He;  “Certainly  not!  I 
always  like  to  meet  lucky  people  !” 

* * * 

Solving  a Problem Caller:  “I  never 

.saw  two  children  look  so  much  alike.  How 
docs  your  mother  tell  you  apart?”  One 
of  the  Iwins  : “She  finds  out  by  spankin’ 
us,  Dick  cries  louder  than  I do.” 

* * * 

The  Time  to  Pause — “Father,”  said 
little  Archie.  “Yes,  rny  son.”  “What  are 
the  Middle  Ages?”  “Why,  the  middle 
ages,  my  boy,  are  the  ones  which,  when 
the  women  reach,  they  stop  counting.” 

* * * 

^ The  Retort  Vindictive. — Editor,  testily  : 
‘I  can’t  see  anything  in  that  manuscript 
of  yours.”  Struggling  author:  “I  pre- 
sume not,  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
your  readei's  may  be  quite  intelligent.” 

» * * 

TIME  TO  CHANGE. 

Young  Man  : “May  I present  myself 
as  a suitor  for  your  hand?”  Malden:  “I 
am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  but  the.  fact  is 
I betrothed  myself  to-day  to  another.” 
Young  Man:  “What  about  to-morrow?” 

■St  * «• 

UNDISCOVERED. 

Professor : “Astrology  teaches  that  a 
girl  born  in  January  will  be  prudent,  good- 
tempered,  and  fond  of  dress.  If  born  in 
February,  affectionate,  kind-hearted,  and 
fond  of  dress  ; in  March,  somewhat  frivo- 
lous and  fond  of  dress ; in  April,  incon- 
sistent, and  fond  of “’  Voice  from  the 

audience:  “In  what  month  are  girls  born 
who  arc  not  fond  of  dress?”  Professor: 
“In  none,  madam.” 

•it  •X' 

MISTAKEN  ATTENTIONS. 

The  pretty  girl  wilh  the  auburn  hair 
had  refused  him.  “I  never  dreaiVied,  Mr. 
Simpleby,”  she  said,  “that  your  attentions 
to  me  were  anything  more  than  those  of  ;i 
friend.”  “Oh,  you  didn’t!”  growled  the 
young  man.  “You  thougiit  that  I had 
been  coming  here  regularly  four  fimes  a 
week  during  the  last  six  months  merely  fdr 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  cat  a seven 
shilling  box  of  chocolalcs  each  night,  did 
you  ?” 

■k  n ■» 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

For  an  hour  the  tenchor  had  dwelt 
with  painful  iteration  on  tiie  part  played 
by  CJU'bo-hvd rales,  prot<‘ids,  and  fats  respec- 
tively in  the  upkeep  of  llic  human  body. 
At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  usual  test 
question's  were  put.  “Can  any  girl  tell 
me,  the  three  foods  'required  to  keep  the 
body  in  health?”  the  teacher  asked.  Tln-rc 
was  silence  till  one  maiden  held  up  her 
hand  and  repjicd  : “Your  breakfast,  your 
dinner,  and  your  supper.” 

-X'  -ss-  -ie- 

HAPPY  REMEMBRANCE. 

A Glasgow  lady  had  the  misforluiic  to 
lose  her  season  ticket  for  the  railway.  On 
the  same  evening  she  bad  a call  from  two 
boys,  the  older  of  whom  at  once  handed 
her  the  lost  ticket.  The  lady,  delighted  at 
the  ()rompt  return  of  her  property,  offered 
(he  hov  a shilling  for  his  trouble.  The  lad 
refused  to  accept  it,  telling  the  lady  he 
was  a Hoy  Scout,  and  that  no  member  of 
the  Hov'  Seoul s was  allowed  to  accept  any 
return  for  a service  rendered.  Just  as  the 
coin  was  about  to  bo  placed  back  in  the 
purse  of  the  lady,  the  boy,  looking  up  into 
her  face,  suddenly  said  : “But  my  wee 
brithor’s  no’  a Scout.” 


A GOOD  MARKSMAN. 

Miss  Hawkins:  “I  think  there’s  a 
great  deal  in  that  statement  which  I read 
tli:it  people  become  what  they  c-at.” 
.\dmirer  : “Well,  if  they  do,  you  must  have 
eaten  venisoiT.  You  are  sueh  a de<-r  little 
thing!”  Miss  Hawkins,  softly;  “You  are 
not  making  game  of  me,  arc  J'ou, 
Edward?” 

* * * 

IN  THE  EXCITEMENT  OF  THE 
MOMENT, 

A visitor  from  London  ■a-as  watching 
an  exciting  finish  between  the  favourite 
and  an  outsider  on  a north-countrv  race- 
course. In  the  last  few  strides  the  favourite 
went  to  the  front,  and  won  by  the  merest 
fraction.  There  was  a wild  cheer,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Londoner  felt  his  hat 
lifted  off  Ills  head  from  behind,  and,  look- 
ing up,  saw  his  headgear  spinning  twenty 
feet  up  in  the  air.  Turning  round  to  resent 
the  liberty,  he  found  himself  looking  into 
the  smiling  face  of  a very  buxom  York- 
shire lass.  “Aa  beg  tha  pardon,  lad,”  she 
exclaimed,  “for  usin’  yer  hat  sa  freely,  but 
aw  couldn’t  get  mine  fro’  me  head  cause 
o’  t’  pins.” 

* » * 

SENSIBLE  AMBITION. 

Mary’s  mother  was  one  of  tlic  most 
ardent  and  ambitious  feminists  of  those 
topsy-turvy  days.  She  did  not  like  boys — 
Dick  and  James  would  have  to  look  after 
themselves,  but  Mary  must  certainly  have 
a career,  and  Mary  was  persistently  worried 
to  say  what, she  would  like  to  bcL.<loctor, 
lawyer,  evriter,  schoolmistress?  Would  she 
like  to  be  a missionary,  or  to  go  into 
trade?  But  Mary  remained  irrcs|X)nsivc  to 
till  these  blandishments,  until  her  mother 
lost  patience,  and  rated  her  for  her  dul- 
ness  of  spirit.  Then  the  little  m,nid  look 
her  courage  in  both  hands,  and  said  rather 

wistfully — “Mother,  couldn’t  1 be ” 

“Oh,  at  last.  Well?”  “Couldn’t  I be  a 
woman?” 

^ -X-  % 

FEEBLE  WORDS. 

An  actor  went  to  a well-known  theatri- 
cal manager  and  applied  for  an  engage- 
ment. There  did  not  seem  to  he  much 
need  of  him,  but  his  demands  in  the  wav  of 
salary  were  very  moricst,  and  the  manager 
said  to  him,  “Well,  you  may  consider 
yourself  engaged.  I fancy  I can  find  some- 
thing for  you  to  do.”  The  newly-eng.ngecl 
man  looked  at  (he.  manager  quoslioningly. 
“How  ,'iboiit  a contract?”  lie  asked.  “Oli, 
n<'ver  mind  a contract  ! Wc’ll  have  a 
verbtil  ctmtr.'iet. ” 'I'lierc  was  a look  of 
mild  rcpro.'K'h  in  (lie  eyes  of  the  man  as 
he  answa  red  sorrowfully,  “.Sir,  I have  had 
considerable  experience,  with  touring  com- 
panies, of  salaries  :tnd  i'onlra<'ls,  and  the 
last  time  I made  ;i  verbal  contract  I drew 
a verbal  salary.” 

' -X-  * 

SUBTERFUGE. 

A well-known  Eiiglisbin.'in  w.-js  onro 
IravcHlng  by  rullman  in  an  American  pro- 
hibition Slate,  and  w<is  informed  bv  (he 
waiter  that  he  would  have  to  be  content 
willi  temperance  beverages.  Remon- 
strances proving  of  no  avail  wilh  (he  law- 
abiding  waiter,  (be  traveller  inquired  if 
be  had  a teapot.  “Yes,  sir,  I have,”  was 
(he  reply.  “Well,”  said  the  other,  “ just, 
pour  a bottle  of  wine  into  that  lca|)ot  .and 
bring  it  along.”  .Shortly  .afterwards  the 
waiter  returned  wilh  ;i  no.it  tray  bearing 
a cup  and  saucer,  sugar,  hot  water,  ami 
as  the  gentleman  in  question  jwured  out 
some  of  the  best  Californian  wine  into  the 
innocent  looking  cup,  he  remarked  aloud 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  travellers, 
“Well,  I suppose  I must  be  content  wilh 
tea  after  all.” 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a friend 
without  discretion. 

'I'liose  whom  you  cannot  make  friends  of, 
avoid  making  enemies. 

If  vou  want  enemies,  excel  others;  if 
friends,  let  others  excel  you. 

Those  who  shirk  from  facing  trouble, 
find  that  trouble  comes  to  them. 

\Vc  all  liave  felt  the  love  born  of  rever- 
ence or  regard — that  of  a friend’s. 

The  eternal  life,  the  life  of  faitlg  is 
.simplv  the  life  of  the  higher  vision. 

rite  excuse  for  a blunder  is  generally 
more  ridiculous  than  the  blunder  itself. 

.\  man  of  honour  never  purchases  happi- 
ness at  the  expense  of  .'mother’s  sorrow. 

The  habit  of  happy  thought  will  trans- 
form the  commonest  life  into  harmony  and 
beauty. 

The  great  thing  in  the  world  is  not  so 
much  to  seek  happiness  as  to  earn  peace 
and  self-respect. 

It  is  ignoble  to  sit  down  and  repine,  or 
even  to  endure  passively  limitation  which 
energy  and  faith  would  easily  surmount. 

Time  is  a great  healer.  Things  which 
we  think  spell  the  end  of  everything  have 
a happy  knack  of  turning  out  con- 
irai'iwise. 

We  do  willingly  nothing  that  is  trouble- 
some. But  consider  the  converse  of  that 
remark  : nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do 
willingly. 

Be  patient,  be  kind  to  man  and  beast, 
for  all  need  kindness,  and  make  much  of 
the  sweet,  tender,  homely  things,  which, 
after  all,  are  the  true  riches. 

If  a man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to 
strangers,  it  show's  he  is  a citizen  of  the 
world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut 
off  from  other  lands,  but  a continent  that 
joins  them.  


STATISTICS. 


Nearly  60,000  women  were  engaged  in 
Engineering  work  in  England  during  the 
%var. 

T'he  eligible  voters  of  the  United  States 
number  29,000,000  men  and  26,000,000 
.women. 

The  number  of  coal  workings  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  years  1907,  1913,  and 
1919  were  2,585,  2,828,  and  2,795  respec- 
tively. 

There  are  12,004,325  telephone  sub- 
scribers in  the"  United  States,  giving  an 
average  of  one  telephone  to  about  10 
persons. 

During  1919  there  w'ere  1,823,481  births 
in  Japan,  a decrease  of  18,000  as  compared 
with  1918,  and  1,513’, 687  deaths,  an  in- 
crease of  298,250. 

There  was  a total  of  21,058  ves.sels 
representing  a gross  tonnage  of  3,734,741 
constructed  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1920. 

Output  of  Y'orld’s  F.vctories. — As 
nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  value  of 
the  output  of  all  the  factories  in  the  world 
during  1920  was  : United  States 

j£TO,000,000,000,  Ivurope  as  a whole  approxi- 
mately ;£10,000,000,000,  and  other  manu- 
facturing countries  (chiefly  Canada,  Japan 
and  India)  _£4, 000, 000, 000,  making  a grand 
total  at  present  prices  of  approximately 
;{i24,000,000,000  a year. 

U.  S.  Dairy  Exports. — In  1914  the 
I'nited  States  exported  only  700,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  the  form  of  butter  and 
cheese  and  no  condensed  milk  whatever. 
During  1919  she  shipped  abroad  620,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  the  form  of  butter, 
160,000,000  pounds  of  milk  in  the  form  of 
< heese,  and  1,700,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
as  condensed  milk,  a total  of  2,550,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  as  dairy  products  used  for 
foreign  shipment. 


SCiENTiFSC  AND  USEFUL 


J.iPAN  Herring  Industry. — In  Japan 
about  four  million  tons  of  herrings  are 
caught  every  year.  This  enormous  quantity 
is  not  used  only  for  human  consumption  ; 
about  four-fifths  of  it  is  used  as  a fertiliser 
for  the  rice  fields. 

Do  Moths  Use  “Wireless”? — It  has  for 
long  been  known  that  certain  species  of 
moths  are  able  to  communicate  with  one 
another  even  though  separated  by  a con- 
siderable ‘ distance.  The  fact  is  to  be, 
noticed  very  plainly  during  the  pairing 
season.  A female  of  the  Vapourer  Moth 
(Orayia)  may  be  enclosed  in  a wooden  pill 
box.  She  will  then  attract  males  from  all 
directions,  and  these  will  come  from  a dis- 
tance of  a mile  or’ two. 

Cable-Laying. — 'r'ne  total  length  of  the 
wire  in  the  sheathing  and  core  of  the 
i^orld’s  cables  made  since  their  introduction 
in  1857  is  sufficient  to  reach  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon.  When  the  sea  is  about  three 
miles  deep,  and  the  .sliip  is  steaming  at  its 
usual  rate,  in  paying  out  a new  line,  over 
two  and  a half  hours  will  pass  before  the 
cable  reaches  the  bed  of  the  sea.  By  the 
time  the  cable  has  settled  to  rest  the  ship 
is  twenty-five  miles  awav. 

Famous  Wells. — The  Chinese  have  ob- 
tained water  through  the  means  of  artesian 
wells  for  over  a thousand  years.  One  of 
the  most  famous  wells  in  existence  is  that 
at  Crenelle,  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  where 
the  water  is  brought  irom  a depth  of  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
feet.  It  yields  five  hundred  and  sixteen  and 
a half  gallons  of  water  a minute.  A vvell 
in  Pesth  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  three 
thousand  one  hundred  feet  in  the  seventies. 

Canadian  IMatches. — A new  industry 
under  process  or  organisation  in  Canada  is 
the  Western  Match  Co.  Buildings  have 
been  secured  at  Neepawa,  Manitoba,  where 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
matches  for  Western  Canada  will  be. 
carried  on.  An  output  of  100  cases  per  day 
is  expected.  The  monufacturing  process  to 
be  used  i,s  known  as  the  “New  Square 
Match  System.”  The  match  splints  can  be 
cut  from  green  lumber,  thus  eliminating  a 
large  investment  in  lumber  set  aside  for 
seasoning. 

Catalyses  in  Industry. — There  is  a 
curious  phenomenon  in  chemical  science 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  catalysis.  The 
term  covers  a multitude  of  actions.  Thus 
finely  divided  platinum  physically  promotes 
the  combustion  of  some  gases,  possibly  by 
superficial  absorption  of  the  gases  and  air, 
so  bringing  about  an  intimacy  of  contact 
which  is  an  essential  to  chemical  change. 
The  examples  from  chemical  industry  are 
most  numerous,  a notable  one  being'  that  of 
the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the 
catalytic-oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide  by  a 
comparatively’’  small  amount  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  of  which  only  handling  losses 
occur,  as  they  do  not  undergo  permanent 
change  of  composition  and  do  not  lose  their 
powers  of  operating  cyclically. 

Killing  Weeds  with  Paper.  — The 
apparent  success  of  the  Eckart  process  in 
cultivating  sugar  cane  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  di.scussion,  since  experiments  on 
large  areas  have  indicated  that  the  cost  of 
growing  the  cane  can  be  reduced  from  fifty 
to  seventy  per  cent,  and  the  crop  increased 
by  ten  tons  an  acre,  which  is  equivalent  to 
one  ton  of  raw  sugar.  After  the  field  has 
been  planted  it  is' covered  with  asphalt  paper 
that  will  withstand  six  weeks  of  weather. 
I'he  cane  grows  more  vigorouslv  and  the 
weed  seeds  sprout  at  once,  but  the  weeds 
are  quickly  blanched  and  withered  by  the 
black  covering.  The  paper  is  made  by 
cooking  pulp  for  twelve  hours  with  lime 
under  pressure  and  then  after  a few  days 
running  it  out  on  the  paper  machine  and 
treating  it  with  asphalt. 


CAN  FISH  HEAR? 


This  much  disputed  question  seems  at 
last  to  hav’e  been  settled  in  the  affirmative, 
due  to  the  recent  researches  made  by  Dr. 
Anton  Krause.  As  there  is  no  portion 
having  convolutions  in  the  auditory  organs 
of  fish,  it  was  assumed  that  lis'h  had  no 
hearing  powers. 

It  has,  however,  been  denjonstrated  that 
not  the  receiving  apparatus,  but  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  which  can  spread  out  in  all 
directions  close  under  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  the  chief  essential  for  hearing  pur- 
poses. Whereas  the  removal  of  the  imicr 
ear  of  fish  had  apparently  no  effect,  tney 
were  no  longer  on  the  contrary  affected  by 
waves  of  sound  as  soon  as  the  auditory 
nerve  had  been  cut  through. 

That  fish  can  hear  has  been  shown  hy 
e.xperimenLs  made  with  no  less  than  thirl  v- 
five  different  .species.  Former  altenipts 
made  to  settle  tlie  cpiestion  have  all  led  to 
very  cQjifusing  results.  Maier  for  instance 
in  1909  observed  in  a very  shy  specimen  of 
the  silurus  glanis  or  shcath-fish,  that  it 
disappeared  like  a Hash  of  lightning  when 
he  whistled,  and  this  led  him  to  repeat 
the  test  with  other  fish  and  with  the  same 
resuU.  Dr.  Benjamin  (of  Utrecht)  also 
observed  that  fish  would  quiekly  disappear 
behind  stones  or  plants  upon  stam]iir,g  on 
the  floor,  or  knocking  at  the  walls  of  the 
aquarium  ; whistling,  shouting  and  singing, 
however,  he  states  had  no  effect  whatso- 
ever. 

Dr.  Krause  experimented  with  a silurus 
glanis  of  about  twelve  inches'  long.  Con- 
versation held  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice 
at  a distance  of  three  or  four  yards  did 
not  affect  the  fish  at  all  ; movements  of 
people  and  walking  over  the  floor  in  an 
ordinary  manner  also  did  not  disturb  the 
specimen.  Stamping,  however,  caused  the 
fish  to  dart  away  at  once  although  the 
aquarium  was  protected  against  vibrations 
by  means  of  felting.  A shrill  whistle  had 
the  same  effect  although,  upon  whistling 
quietly  or  knocking  at  a distance  of  about 
two  meters,  the  specimen  remained  motion- 
less. On  repeating  these  experiments 
regularly,  the  fish  gradually  ceased  to  re- 
act regularly  to  these  tests  ; for  instance 
on  the  12th  day  when  loud  whistling  and 
knocking  were  commenced  the  fish  only 
moved  three  times  in  eight  separate  tests. 

Krause  assumes  from  this  that  the  silurus 
glanis  hear  loud  noises,  but  finally  becomes 
accustomed  to  them. 


SCIENCE  FINDS  WAY  TO 
MAKE  HAIR  GROW. 


Millions  of  women,  and  men,  too,  for 
that  matter,  have  been  wondering  why  their 
hair  was  getting  dull,  dry,  brittle,  and 
falling  out.  Investigation  has  shown  that 
in  nearly  every  instance  the  trouble  is  due 
to  the  ravages  of  the  dandruff  germ — a 
little  Bolshevist  that  takes  a special  delight 
in  attacking  and  destroying  the  hair  roots. 
Fortunately,  science  has  found  a prepara- 
tion which,  if  rubbed  into  the  scalp  twice 
a day,  will  not  only  destroy  the  dandruff 
germ,  but  will  also  promote  a growth  of 
new  hair  on  bald  spots,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  hair  wonderfully  soft,  glossy, 
and  luxuriant.  This  preparation  is  known 
among  chemists  and  hairdressers  as  Lavona 
Hair  Tonic,  because  it  contains  a large  per- 
centage of  the  famous  Lavona  de  Coinpo- 
see.  It  costs  only  2s.  lid.  for  a large 
bottle,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every 
package  contains  a binding  guarantee  to 
return  your  money  if  it  doesn’t  grow  hair, 
every  one  who  wants  more  hair,  new  hair, 
or  longer,  softer,  and  more  beautiful  hair 
should  get  a large  bottle  of  Lavona  Hair 
Tonic  and  begin  its  use  at  oncei — 
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SCOTTISH  HOSPITALITY, 

“Scotch  hospitality  is  proverbial,” 
1^  writes  Mr.  Ma.x  Beerbohm  in  the  “Corn- 
L hill  Magazine.”  “As  much  in  Scotland  as 
j ,»  in  America  does  the  English  visitor  blush 
^ when  he  ithinks  how  perfunctory  and 
I I niggard  in  comparison,  English  hospitality 
'is.  It  was  Scotland  that  first  formalised 
I hospitality,  made  of  it  an  exacting  code 
of  honour  with  the  basic  principle  that  the 
guest  must  in  all  circumstances  be  respected 
c and  at  all  costs  protected.  Jacobite  history 
I ^ bristles  with  examples  of  the  heroic  sacri- 
fices  made  by  hosts  for  their  guests,  sacri- 
> fices  of  their  own  safety  and  even  of  their 
■ own  political  convictions,  for  fear  of  in- 
fringing, however  slightly,  that  sacred  code 

rof  theirs.” 

* * •* 

I AN  AFFECTIONATE  FOX. 

I (I  Among  the  fascinating  stories  of  animal 
' friendship  that  Mr.  VV.  H.  Hudson  tells  in 
'■  “.Adventures  Among  Birds,”  is  that  of 
I’cter  the  fox.  Mr.  Hudson  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  the  story,  although  he  is  not 
at  liberty  to  give  the  name  and  address  of 
the  owner.  He  says  : — 

“Peter’s  mistress  is  a lady  living  in  a 
quiet  little  village,  and  the  lady  and  the 
fox  are  so  much  to  each  other  that  they 
!S,  are  not  happy  when  apart.  When  she  goes 
for  a walk  or  to  make  a call  she  takes  the 
! fox,  just  as  Mary  took  her  little  lamb,  and 

Ishe  laughs  at  those  who  say  warningly 
If  that  a fo.x  makes  a dangerous  pet,  that  his 
\l  temper  is  uncertain,  and  his  teeth  sharp  ; 

(also  that  he  has  an  ineradicable  weakness 
f for  certain  things — things  with  feathers, 
f for  example.  Peter,  she  affirms,  never  did 
j and  never  will  do  anything  that  he  ought 
1 not  to  do,  and,  moreover,  he  is  the  sweetest 
tempered  and  most  affectionate  pet  that 
any  person  ever  possessed.  When  she  had 
owned  Peter  for  about  a year  he  vanished, 
and  his  loss  was  a great  grief  to  her.  It 
was  no  consolation  to  be  told  by  her 
' • friends  that  it  was  just  what  they  had 
thought  would  happen,  that  sooner  or  later 
the  call  of  the  wild  would  come  and  prove 
Irresistible. 

I “One  afternoon,  when  Peter  had  been 
gone  several  days,  she  remembered  him, 
and  was  heavy  at  heart,  and.it  then  first 
I came  into  her  mind  to  try  an  experiment. 

• If  her  fox  still  lived,  she  thought,  where 
would  he  be  but  in  the  wood  a mile  or  so 
from  the  village?  There  she  would  go 
and  seek  for  him.  It  was  near  sunset 
when  she  reached  the  wood,  and,  after 
making  her  way  to  its  innermost  part, 
she  stood  still  and,  raising  her  voice  to  its 
highest  pitch,  sent  forth  a loud,  shrill  cry  : 

‘ Peter  — Pee-ter  — Peee-ter  !’■  and'  then 
waited.  By  and  by  she  heard  a sound, 
and,  looking  in  the  direction  it  came  from, 
she  spied  Peter  himself  coming  toward  her 
at  his  topmost  speed,  making  the  dead 
leaves  fly  about  him  with  the  wind  he 
created  ; but  when  he  got  to  her  there  was 
no  touching  him,  for  he  was  beside  himself 
with  joy  and  could  only  rush'  round  and 
round  her  in  a wide  circle  and  then,  charg- 
ing straight  at  her,  leap  clear  over  her 
iiead. 

“A  second  and  then  a third  time  he  did 
ihis.  It  sounds  incredible,  but  the  lady 
■Slicks  to  it  that  her  fox  did  accomplish  this 
feat,  and  she  says  that  she  was  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  his  transports  of  joy  at  find- 
ing her.  When  he  had  worked  off  his  ex- 
citement they  went  home  together,  Peter 
trotting  along  at  her  side  and  breaking  out 
from  time  to  time  into  fresh  demonstra- 
» tions  of  delight  .and  affection.” 
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MUSICAL  CREATION. 

“It  is  characteristic  of  all  great  crea- 
tive minds  that  their  worlc  is  finished  before 
it  is  started,  ’ says  a writer  in  “Sunday  at 
Home.”  “Take  this  illustration  from 
Mozart,  who  describes  the  process  of  his 
musical  creation — 

‘If  nothing  disturbs  me,  the  piece 
grows  longer  and  brighter  until,  however 
hing  it  is,  it  is  all  fini.shed  at  once  in  mv 
mind,  so  that  I can  see  it  at  a glance  a.s 
if  it  were  a pretty  picture  or  a pleasing 
person.  I hen  1 do  not  hear  the  notes  one 
after  another,  ;is  they  are  hereafter  to  he 
played,  but  it  is  as  if  in  my  fanev  thev 
were  all  played  at  once.  WTitii  I have  once 
so  heard  I forget  not  .again,  tiiul  perhaps 
this  is  the  best  gift  (>od  has  given  me.’  ” 
* * * 

HUNTING  THE  RHEA. 

In  an  article  in  “Xauirtd  History,” 
Mr.  G.  K.  Cher  rie  describes  the  cleverness 
of  the  rhea — an  American  bird  somewhttt 
smaller  than  the  .African  ostricli — in  con- 
cealing itself. 

“We  left  the  Paraguay  River,”  he  writes, 
“and  crossed  the  Pnnatelcs  to  one  of  the 
outlying  cow  camps.  In  that  neighbour- 
hood vve  frequently  saw  wild  rhea,  some- 
times not  more  than  fifty  yards  distant. 
Once,  when  riding  near  the  camp,  we  dis- 
covered a family  of  young  ones.  We  were 
anxious  to  get  a number  of  them  for  a 
museum  group  ; so  \vc  determined  to  ride 
down  several  and  capture  them.  We  put 
spurs  to  our  horse  and  galloped  toward  the 
old  rhea  and  his  charges.  It  was  a slow, 
hard  race,  and  just  at  the  moment  when 
vve  were  on  the  point  df  capturing  the  young 
they  disappetircd  as  if  by  magic. 

“Of  course  they  were  lying  fiat  some- 
where, with  necks  outstretclied.  We 
searched  an  area  of  perhaps  a hundred 
yards,  yet  not  a single  rhea  did  we  find. 
■All  liour  later,  when  we  came  back,  we 
saw  the  old  rhea  hurrying  his  flock  of 
young  toward  a belt  of  timber.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  while  to  record  another  little 
incident  regtirding  the  rhea’s  ability  to  con- 
ceal itself.  One  day  I was  riding  through 
the  tall  grassland  with  my  Indian  com- 
panion only  a few  yards  behind  me.  I rode 
close  to  a little  clump  of  trees  and  looked 
from  right  to  left  as  I passed  them.  After 
vve  had  gone  about  a dozen  yards,  my 
Indian  friend  approached  me  with  a ‘Hist  1’ 
I turned  my  head  and  looked.  He  did  not 
speak  a word,  but  motioned  behind  him. 

“He  led  me  back  to  within  perhaps  ten 
yards  of  the  trees  that  I had  just  examined 
so  carefully.  For  a mbment  I saw  nothing  ; 
then  it  slowly  dawned  upon  me  lliat  some- 
thing was  outlined  on  the  ground.  I 
approached  cautiously  a little  nearer  and 
gradutilly  realised  that  what  I had  taken 
for  a boulder  was  a male  rltea  covering  a 
nest  of  eggs.  The  body  of  the  bird  was 
drawn  as  closely  to  the  ground  as  possible, 
vvitli  the  neck  stretched  straight  forward 
on  the  earth.  There  was  not  a movement 
even  when  I approached  to  within  a dozen 
feet  of  the  bird.  But  at  the  click  of  my 
camera  the  old  fellow  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  dashed  away  across  the  open  plain. 

“Before  me  lay  a nest  of  thirty-seven  eggs. 
The  nest  itself  was  only  a slight  hollow  in 
the  ground.  To  me  the  most  interesting 
thing  was  that,  for  a radius  of  about  six 
feet,  the  tall  grass  had  been  carefully 
cropped,  and  the  grass  itself  used  as  a nest 
lining.  My  Indian  guide  explained  this 
habit  of  cropping  the  grass  by  the  fact  that 
very  frequently  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  grass  is  very  dry  and  inflammable, 
fires  are  started  that  sweep  mile  after  mile 
of  the  open  country,  over  and  round  many 
nests  of  'the  rhea.  By  cropping  the  grass 
the  rheas  are  able  (o  save  their  nests  from 
destruction.  My  guide  even  insisted  that 
frequently  the  male  rhea  sticks  to  the  nest 
while  a fire  sweeps  round  him.” 
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A TERRIBLE  EXPLOSION. 

The  strictest  precautions  are  necessarv 
in  storing  and  handling  the  explosives  that 
are  used  in  the  diamond  mines  of  South 
Africa.  The  need  of  such  stringency  was 
emphasised  by  an  explosion  that  wrecked  a 
dozen  iiiagazincs  near  the  compound  of  the 
A ictoria  .Mining  Company  three  years 
before  Mr.  (lardncr  E.  Williams  assumed 
the  management  of  the  De  Beers  Companv  . 
In  his  book,  “The  Diamond  Mines  of 
•South  .Africa,”  Mr.  Williams  describes  the 
result  of  the  explosion. 

“Ihe  shock,”  he  says,  “was  felt  from 
Dutoitspnn  to  the  farthest  limits  of  the  west 
end  of  the  camps,  and  terror-stricken 
[leoplc  rushed  out  of  their  houses  to  see  ' 
vast  heaving  cloud  of  smoke  rising  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  sky.  Ihe  magazines 
vveic  dashed  to  jiicccs,  as  the  Kitiiberb-v 
papers  re[Wi  ted,  by  the  terrible  power  of 
the  explosives.  In  most  instances  the  gal- 
vanized iron  wa.s  bioken  into  tinv  atom- 
as  if  by  myriad  hammers,  and  cartridgc.s 
were  scattered  far  and  wide  through  the 
(Ichi'is,  exploding  in  volleys  or  in  scatter- 
ing blasts  for  many  minutes  after  the  ex- 
plosion. 

In  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  camp 
there  was  a startling  breakage  of  windows, 
lamps,  and  chandeliers  ; and  the  hotel  bars 
and  canteens  were  so  heavilv  pelted  th.it 
tile  floors  were  swimming  with  what  vve 
might  call  dynamite  coektail,  a liquid  com- 
posed of  every  liquor  under  heaven,  from 
Cape  Smoke  to  Ilcidsieck  and  Pommery. 
Witnesses  of  the  explosion  thought  that 
hundreds  of  people  had  been  kilbd  and 
injured  ; but  almost  miraculouslv,  ns  it 
seemed,  only  two  persons  were  Icilled  one 
a white,  the  other  a black.” 

* * 

A WISE  GERMAN. 

The  sound  judgment  of  Kiderh  n- 
Waechter,  'the  German  foreign  minister, 
whos'e  untimely  death  gave  the  radicals 
their  opportunity,  did  much,  says  M.  Take 
Jonescu  in  iiis  book,  “Some  Personal  Im- 
pressions,  ’ to  prevent  an  earlier  outbroalc 
of  the  war. 

“During  a conversation  that  took  place  in 
the  fall  of  1911,”  writes  M.  Jonescu, 
Kiderlen  complained  that  he  was  growing 
more  and  more  unpopular  owing  to  his  wish 
to  avoid  war.  He  told  me  at  some  length 
of  an  interview  that  he  had  had  with  the 
Grown  Prince  in  the  room  that  we  were 
then  sitting  in.  He  said  that  the  Crown 
Prince  was  worse  than  a ninny,'  and  that 
he  told  him  he  ought  not  to  meddle  with 
matters  that  he  could  not  understand.  Re- 
ferring to  Anglo-flerm.nn  relations,  Kider- 
Icn  told  me  of  his  wish  to  reach  an  under- 
standing with  England. 

But  if  you  are  anxious  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  England,’  I said, 
‘why  don’t  you  do  the  one  thing  to  insure 
it?  Why  do  you  refuse  'to  compromise  on 
the  question  of  naval  armaments?  You  are 
too  intelligent  not  to  understand  that  until 
it  has  been  utterly  crushed  England  will 
not  let  itself  be  outbuilt  on  the  sea.  You 
may  build  five  dreadnoughts  ; it  will  build 
thirteen.  Where  are  you  going  to  stop? 
You  are  heading  straight  for  a war  with 
England.  Admitting  for  a moment  that 
you  gain  the  victory,  how  long  will  it  last? 
You  will  raise  against  yourself  a world 
coalition.  So  hated  will  you  be  that  the 
very  rabbits  will  enrol  .themselves  against 
you . ’ 

“Kiderlen  replied  rather  bitterly,  ‘1 
wanted  to  Tiave  an  understanding  over  the 
limitation  of  armaments  but  could  not 
manage  it,  I have  said  everything  voti 
have  said  to  me.  I have  said  it  to  Tirp’itz. 
who  was  sitting  in  this  very  armchair.  I 
did  not  succeed  in  convincing  him.’  ‘But 
what  about  the  Emperor?’  I asked.  ‘He 
sided  with  Tirpitz,’  was  the  repi'  ” 


SPLENDOUR  AND  TRAGEDY. 

Some  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
royal  and  princely  treasures  of  India,  which 
read  as  extravagantly  as  any  glittering  tale 
in  the  “Arabian  Nights,”  are  given  in  a 
work  by  Miss  Eleanor  Maddock. 

In  Agra,  she  says,  you  may  walk  among 
the  colonnades  of  the  great  Hall  of 
Audience,  inlaid  with  flowers  of  lapis  lazuli, 
jade,  topaz  and  carnelian  that  seem  to 
grow  upon  the  walls  and  burst  into  bloom 
on  the  verv  spot  Where  once  rested  Shah 
Jehan’s  Peacock  Throne,  a glorified  four- 
poster  bedstead  of  solid  gold  witli  a pearl- 
fringed  canopy,  upon  which  the  emperor 
sat  daily  to  dispense  justice,  with  his  turban 
ablaze  with  diamonds  and  his  flowr-red  tunic 
almost  liidden  bv  ropes  of  pearls.  Behind 
him  sapphires,  rubies  ;ind  emeralds  glowed 
from  till'  oulspretid  tails  of  two  peacock.s, 
,'ind  over  his  he;id  hung  a parrot  wrought 
from  ;i  single  emerald,  holding  in  his  beak 
the  Koh-i-noor  diamond. 

That  seems  to  touch  the  peak  of  gor- 
geousness ; yet  a bejewelled  throne  is 
credible.  But  a carpet  of  pearls  ! Think 
of  it  ! This  carpet  is  still  in  existence, 
almost  intact.  The  Koh-i-noor  now  rests  on 
a cushion  in  the  Tower  of  London,  with  the 
other  crown  jewels  of  Great  Britain  ; but 
the  pearl  carpet  that  of  old  lay  before  the 
throne  still  belongs  to  an  Indian  prince,  the 
Maharaja  Gaekwar  of  B.aroda. 

Three  large  diamond  flower  patterns 
form  the  centre;  thirty-two  smaller  dia- 
mond patterns,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  rubies  and  five  hundred  ;md 
sixty-nine  emeralds  in  flower  di-sign  form 
the  border.  'I'he  remaining  portion  of  the 
carpet  is  composed  of  seed  pearis,  .although 
in  places  along  the  outer  edge  Ihev  h.ive 
been  removed  and  replaced  by  gl.ass  beads. 

■Such  .a  carpel,  howevei-  -.plendid,  is  so 
unsuil.ahle  and  absurd  an  object  that  it  can 
scarcely  claim  true  beau  I v.  As  car))et, 
:i  thing  without  texture  or  softness,  and 
gritty  with  hard  gems,  it  carrie.s  to  the 
Occidental  mind  an  absurd  suggestion  of 
those  old-fashioned'  but  familiar,  h.arsh 
mel.al  mesh  door-mats  for  wiping  one’s  feet, 
to  which  it  sei'ins  more  nearly  .akin  than 
to  the  lovely  rugs  of  the  Oi  ient. 

Shah  jch.an  left  two  sons,  .Aurtmgzeb 
and  Dara,  both  of  whom  were  ambitious 
to  mount  the  I’e.ai  nck  Throne  as  emperor. 
.'\nrangzeh,  nicknamed  the  While  .Snake, 
from  his  lair  skin,  succeeded,  but  to  do  so 
ctiused  the  death  of  Dara,  whose  possess- 
ions he  seized.  Chief  among  them,  we  are 
told,  was  a wonderful  diamond  necklace, 
known  throughout  India  as  the  Garland 
of  Delight,  that  had  been  worn  by  Gut 
S.affa — White  Rose — a beautiful  dancing 
girl  of  no  common  blond  or  character,  and 
the  beloved  of  the  slain  prince.  But 
.'Vurangzeb  was  not  contented  with  the 
diamonds  ; ho  h;id  heard  too  much  of  Gul 
Saffa’s  beauty  and  sent  for  her  to  come  to 
■his  court.  She  refu.sed  to  come,  declaring 
her  unshakable  fidelity  to  the  dead  Dara. 

The  emperor  sent  word  that  she  must 
come  ; her  long  tresses  h;id  bound  him  ns  in 
,'i  net  ; he  could  not  free  himself,  and  she 
must  come.  She  sent  in  reply  a messenger 
with  a parcel  ; when  it  was  opened  there 
lav  inside  coll  upon  coil  of  her  perfumed 
hair,  wlTu  h she  had  ruthlessly  cut  off.  The 
emperor  replied  that  still  she  must  come  ; 
the  moon-like  beautv  of  her  face  harl  en- 
thralled him.  Then  the  girl  took  a l-mife 
and  slashed  the  beauty  from  her  face  and 
sent  to  .'\urangzeb  the  blood-stained  cloth 
upon  which  she  had  wiped  the  knife.  That 
sulViced.  She  did  not  live  long,  but  she 
pined  untroubled  there.afler  by  the  covetous 
and  cruel  tyrant  upon  the  Peacock  Throne, 
who  had  killed  her  lover  and  stolen  the 
Garland  of  Delight. 

Garland  of  Dcdight  the  neckl.-ice  is  still 
called  ; but  surely  the  name  has  become  one 
of  irony. 


A PONDEROUS  DICTIONARY. 

The  ponderous  dictionaries  of  Europe, 
even  the  famous  many-volumed  etymologi- 
cal index  of  Larousse,  which  is  the  monu- 
mental work  of  all  modern  tongues,  are 
more  than  surpassed  by  the  Arabic  diction- 
aries of  five  hundred  years  ago,  which  are 
still  the  great  authority  for  students  in  that 
language.  The  Arabic  dictionary  most 
used  by  scholars  who  are  familiar  with 
no  other  language  is  in  twenty  quarto 
volumes  and  weighs  nearly  one  hundred 
pounds.  There  is  a fifty-pound  ten-volume 
abridgment  of  it,  presumably  for  use  at 
home.  This  and  virtually  all  the  Arabic 
dictionaries  were  made  in  the  time  of  the 
giTat  Harun-al-Rashid.  The  Islamic 
Empire  is  credited  by  Moslems  with  two 
great  eras.  The  first  was  that  of  conquest, 
when  the  only  history  was  written  with  the 
sword.  Then  came  , centuries  of  Moham- 
medan domination,  when  the  Moslems 
peacefully  held  the  empires  they  had 
conquered  in  Asia  and  in  the  Iberian  pen- 
insula. During  these  art  and  literature 
flourished  and  the  Arabic  dictionary  was 
born.  In  Arabia  the  flower  of  this  period 
was  in  the  golden  time  of  Caliph  Harun-al- 
Rashid.  Each  of  the  words  that  have  been 
familiar  in  the  daily  life  of  the  nomad 
Arabs  for  centuries  has  an  enormous 
nuinl.).-r  of  synonyms.  The  lion,  for  ex- 
ample, was  feared  by  villagers  and  hunted 
not  only  for  sport  but  as  a matter  of 
necessity.  Therefore  in  the  Arabic  diction- 
arv  the  lion  has  more  than  a hundred 
different  names.  The  camel  was  the  sole 
■means  of  transportation  across  the  thirsty 
deserts  and  is  characterised  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  different  ways.  But  above 
till,  the  horse  and  the  sword  were  the  two 
gn'tit  stand-by?;  of  the  Arab.  There  are 
jnore  than  two  hundred  different  words  that 
convey  ideas  of  “horse”  and  “sword.”  All 
other  familiar  words,  such  as  tent,  flocks, 
herds,  water,  woman,  sun  and  air,  have 
long  lists  of  synonyms  that  are  inter- 
ch.'ingeable  ;md  in  constant  use.  This 
affords  some  slight  explanation  why  Arabic 
dictionaries  are  of  so  large  size.  Arabic, 
so  the  ./Vrabs  snv,  was  the  language  of  the 
Babylonians,  and  it  is  also  contended  by 
them  that  it  was  the  tongue  in  whicli 
.Arbaham  spoke. 


Sleeping  Habits  of  the  Horse. 

Elephants  have  an  acute  fear  of  mice, 
and  the  mere  presence  of  one  in  their  h;iV 
will  cause  an  entire  herd  to  raise  their 
trunks  aloft,  apparently  indicating  that 
they  are  afraid  the  small  rodent  will 
scamper  up  the  proboscis. 

It  is  sometimes  argued,  similarly  but 
not  by  any  means  conclusively,  that  horses 
from  the  same  instinctive  fear  of  mice  and 
insects,  rest  and  sleep  largely  while  sland- 
Jng.  .Among  our  domestic  animals  prob- 
ably no  h.abit  is  otherwise  so  inexplicable. 
When  turned  out  to  pasture,  horses  are  apt 
to  -Npend  more  time  lying  down,  but  even 
at  th:it  they  seldom  spend  more  than  an 
hour  per  night  recumbent.  That  hour  is 
■generally  taken  at  midnight. 

It  i.s  not  uncommon  for  people  to  express 
wonder  at  the  quiet  way  miany  horses  will 
stand,  practically  motionless  for  hour.s  in 
one  position.  Few  people  realise  how 
complete  is  the  relaxation  obtained,  and  to 
what  extent  the  horse  is  able  to  rest  in  a 
few  hours  of  such  repose.  Stable  men  not 
infrequently  tell  of  horses  which  they  con- 
fidently declare  never  have  slept,  except  on 
their  feet,  in  their  lives. 

The  trait  is  more  marked  in  some  horses 
than  in  others,  but  concerning  the’  very 
.short  period  a day.  many  horses  sleep  off 
their  fri-t  there  can  be  no  question,  ns  in 
all  - night  livery  stables  there  has  been 
ample  opportunities  for  continuous  ob- 
servation., 


MOST  COMMON  FIRST  NAME. 


■John  is  the  most  common  first,  or 
Christian,  name  wo  have.  Its  history  is 
curious.  It  came  originally  from  the 
Hebrew  Jehsohannen,  “God  is  gracious.” 
The  Greeks  made  it  Johanan,  and  in  the 
.feminine  it  became  Anna  and  Hannah. 
The  name  ■w^as  unknown  in  Saxon  England 
and  was  seldom  used  among  the  Normans. 
In  the  Doomsday  Book,  says  “(neat 
Thoughts,”  the  record  of  the  inhabittuiis 
of  England  which  William  the  Conqurror 
had  compiled,  only  two  Johns  are  listed, 
and  one  of  them  is  a Dane. 

John  was  the  name  of  the  beloved 
disciple  and  the  writer  of  one  of  lire 
Gospels.  As  the  Bible  became  more 
familiar  to  the  people  of  Europe,  this  name 
became  increasingly  popular  in  Europe, 
especially  after  the  Bible  was  traiislateil 
from  the  Latin  into  the  language  of  the 
people. 

An  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
Johns  resulted  from  tlie  pilgrimages  and 
the  Crusades.  About  the  year  1000  it 
became  customary  for  devout  Christians  to 
make  journeys  to  the  Holy  Land  in  order 
to  see  the  places  made  sacred  by  the  life 
of  the  Lord.  At  first  they  went  as  peace- 
ful travellers.  Later  they  went  as  armed 
bands,  intent  upon  rescuing  the  tomb  of  the 
Saviour  from  the  infidel. 

Each  pilgrim  was  known  by  two  signs 
— a cross  worn  on  the  shoulder  or  breast 
and  a bottle  at  his  belt.  The  cross  was 
the  symbol  of  his  vow  to  rescue  the  domb 
of  the  Saviour,  and  the  bottle  was  to  be 
filled  with  holy  water  from  the  River 
Jordan.  On  the  return  of  the  pilgrims, 
the  contents  of  their  bottles  were  used  at 
christenings. 

Happy  was  the  mother  who  could  secure 
a few  drops  of  water  from  the  river  in 
which  the  Saviour  had  been  baptized  for 
the  baptism  of  her  own  child.  The  name 
John  would  naturally  occur  as  appropriate 
for  a boy  baptized  under  Ihe.se  conditions, 
since  the  Saviour  was  baptized  in  the 
Jordan  by  John  the  Baptist.  It  may  almost 
lie  said  that  the  world  went  suddenly  John 
erazv.  It  was  soon  estimated  that  two- 
Ihii’ds  of  the  English  males  were  named 
John.  Families  of  six  or  seven  boys  were 
all  named  John. 

So  common  did  this  cdslom  become  that 
variuiis  methods  had  to'  be  iidopted  to  dis- 
tinguish one  John  from  another.  The  sur- 
names Littlejohn,  Pettyjohn,  Micklejohn 
and  its  Norman  equivalent  Grossjean 
(meaning  Big’ or  I'at  John),  Benjohn  (Good 
John),  from  which  the  immortal  name  of 
Buntan  is  corrupted;  Upjohn  (John  on  the 
hill),  Donjohn  (Downjohn,  or  John  in  the 
vallev),  are  all  examples  of  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish one  John  from  another.  Many  of 
these  names  still  exist  as  surnames. 

It  is  under  its  nickname  Jack  that  we 
find  how  abundant  was  the  popularity  of 
the  name.  It  was  so  common  as  to  become 
the  name  of  every  stranger.  Every  passer- 
by could  be  safely  hailed  as  “Jack.”  Even 
if  it  were  not  his  name,  he  answered  to  it 
as  a matter  of  course.  It  passed  into  pro- 
verbs : “Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of 
none”  is  a familiar  example. 

One  of  the  oldest  nursery  tales  is  en- 
titled “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.”  From 
being  applied  ’so  often  to  human  beings, 
the  name  Jack  passed  into  use  as  a name 
for  everything  animate  or  inanimate.  We 
have  now  in  common  use  jackpot,  jack- 
screw,  jackstraws,  jack-knife,  jack-rabbit, 
jacket,  and  many  others.  Jack  and  his 
derivatives  take  up  fifteen  columns  in  the 
Century  Dictionary. 

WOM.AN’S  .SPHERE,  now  incorporated 
with  the  Famii.y  HitRALD  Supri.EMENT, 
sliould  be  read  every  week  by  every 
woman.  On  sale  everywhere.  Price  2d. 
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SUNSHINE  IN  THE  SNOW  AT  MILE  END. 
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H.H.  PRINCESS  MARIE  LOUISE 
PRESENT. 

The  seventenlh  Christiviris  FesnvAi, 
organised  by  the  Sunshine  (iulUl,  was  held 
in"  the  Great  Assemblv  Hall,  Mile  End 
Road,  on  necember  11th,  when  over  300 
children  were  entert.ained  to  te:i,_  and  later 
given  warm  clothing  and  toys.  J he  success 
of  the  function  was  never  in  doubt,  but 
many  of  the  experienced  workers  agreed 
that,  for  brightness,  chteriness,  and  real 
heart-felt  happiness,  this  Festival  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  whole  seven- 
teen. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  the  Sunshine 
■ within  the  hall— it  blazed  forth  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  the  gaily  decorated  hall, 
the  Illuminated  Christmas-trees,  and,  by  no 
means  least,  the  tastefully-set  and  well- 
laden tea-tables,  gave  to  the  scene  the  real 
old  Christmas  atmosphere  of  cheer  and 
plenty,  which  is  now  too  often  regarded  as 
old-fashioned,  and  which  the  snow  without 
certainly  did  not  diminish. 

Tea  was  timed  for  4.0  o’clock,  and  if 
‘ was  ready,  but  before  that  happy  result 
was  achieved  a very  full  day’s  strenuous 
labour  had  been  put  in  by  the  band  of 
devoted  helpers,  who  had  been  at  work 
since  9.0  o’clock.  Many  of  theni  and  many 
of  the  spectators  in  the  galleries  had  worked 
at  their  labour  of  love  through  the  year, 
making  clothes  and  collecting  funds,  and 
without  doubt  they  now  had  their 
reward. 

The  sight  of  the  eager,  expectant  little 
faces  as  the  little  ones  trooped  in  was  in 
itself  a message  of  Sunshine,  and  dieir 
beaming  smiles  and  growing  excitement 
as  the  evening  proceeded  were  eloquent 
thanks. 

The  usual  substantial  fare  was  provided 
— tea  bread-and-butter,  cake,  buns, 
and  mii.ce-pies — all  ad  IiT. — which  is  a 
most  attractiv^e  and  essential  characteristic 
of  such  meals.  Needless  to  say,  it  was 
taken  full  advantage  of. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Before  tea  commenced,  the  Rev.  G. 
Twentyman  (Hon.  Chaplain  of  the.  Guild), 
whose  powerful  voice  made  him  master 
even  of  this  assembly,  said  grace,  and  ihen 
the  Bishop  of  London  spoke  a few 
words  to  the  children.  He  said  he  had 
been  asked  to  come  to  help  to  give  them 
Sunshine,  but  he  found  his  Sunshine  in  the 
East  End,  and  he  came  to  see  them  because 
he  wanted  to  be  cheered  up.  He  knew 
thev  would  all  have  a happy  evening,  and 
enjoy  the  visit  of  the  Princess,  who  was 
coming  later. 

Tea  was  barely  over  when  II. El.  Princess 
Marie  Louise  arrived,  and  Her  Highness 
was  greeted  wdth  great  enthusiasm  as  she 
passed  through  the  hall  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hillbrook  (Chairman  of  die 
Guild)  told  the  children  that  he  was  going 
lo  ask  them  to  show  how  pleased  diey 
were  to  see  the  Princess,  and  to  thank  her 
for  coming,  ^ut  first  Mr.  Twentyman 
would  read  a few  messages  from  otlier 
friends  unable  to  be  present,  and  then  pro- 
pose a vote  of  thanks  to  Her  Highness.* 


LETTER  FROM  H.M.  QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA. 

Marlborough  House,  -S.W.l. 

Dear  Madam — Queen  Alexandra  hears 
with  interest  that  you  are  holding  your 
Christmas  E'estival  for  Poor  Children  of 
East  London  at  the  Great  Assembly  Hall, 
Mile  End  Road,  next  Saturday.  Her 
Majesty  is  very  appreciative  of  the  good 
work  which  the  “ .Sunshine  Guild  ” is 
carrying  on,  and  your  kind  endeavour  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  .and 
give  them  happiness,  has  her  sincere  and 
sympathetic  approval.  Queen  Alexandra 
trusts  that  your  entertainment  will  prove 
in  every  way  a success,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren will  spend  a very  enjoyable  evening. 

By  Her  Majesty’s  desire,  I send  you 
with  her  best  wishes,  ;^5  as  a donation 
towards  your  fund. 

I am,  dear  Madam,  yours  faithfully, 
Hknry  STRiitMFiF.i.D  (Colonpl),  • 
Private  Secretary. 

Miss  Marian  Findlay. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Royal 
wrote — “The  occasion  is  one  which,  like 
others  of  a similar  nature  receiving  her 
support,  appeals  very  strongly  to  Her 
Royal  Highness,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  be  with  you,  as  her  engagements 
are  already  made.  Her  Royal  Highness 
sends  niost  cordial  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  work  of  your  Guild.” 

Her  Royal  Highness,  Princess  Christian, 
assures  us  that  her  interest  in  this  work  is 
undiminished,  and  asks  us  to  accept  her 
very  warmest  good  wishes  for  the  success 
of  our  entertainment. 

Our  esteemed  President,  Viscount  Burn- 
ham, and  Viscountess  Burnham,  who  take 
such  a keen  interest  in  the  Sunshine  Guild, 
and  vvho  have  been  present  so  many  times 
on  the  occasions  of  our  Christmas  Festivals, 
greatly  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  be  with  us  to-night,  owing  to  an 
important  engagement.  The_y  send  us  their 
hearty  good  wishes,  and  we  cordially  wel- 
come their  representative,  their  daughter, 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  John  Coke — who  has 
come  amongst  us  so  very  kindly  to-night 
for  the  first,  but  we  hope  not  for  the  last, 
time. 

The  Viscounte^is  Astor,  Sir  John  Kirk, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.‘\.  W.  Holmes  all  sent  cordial  messages  of 
good  wishes  and  regret  at  absence. 

Mr.  Twentyman  then  asked  the  children 
to  pass  the  vote  of  thanks  by  giving  three 
“real  East  End  cheers,”  and  _ Mr. 
ScROGGiE,  in  seconding,  asked  for  another 
cheer  that  should  be  biggest  of  all — and 
it  was. 

THE  PRINCESS’5  SPEECH. 

Her  Highness,  in  reply,  said  she  was 
very  pleased,  to  be  able  to  come  and  see 
them,  and  she  thanked  them  for  their 
beautiful  welcome  and  the  lovely  bouquet 
they  liad  given  her.  .She  wished  them  all 
a Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New 
Year. 

More  clieers,  and  then  Mr.  Twentyman 
asked  for  a cheer  for  the  Hon.  Mrs.  John 
Coke,  and  Mr.  Hillbrook  asired  for  speri.nl 


cheers  for  Miss  E'indlay  (“Marie"),  the 
founder  of  the  Guild  and  organiser  of  all 
these  good  things. 

A pretty  tableau  was  arranged,  with  the 
Princess  receiving  a bouquet  from  a tinv 
•Sunshine  f.iii  v (.Miss  Marie  Cami^en),  shep- 
herded  by  I'alher  Christmas,  and  a Press 
photograph  was  taken. 

.\mong  other  interested  friends  on  the 
platform  were  .Mr.  T.  J.  Elvidge,  Rev. 
James  Doran,  Dr.  Young,  and  .Mr.  and 
! Mrs.  Moore. 

I here  followed  the  \’;jrietv  entertain- 
ment-“Old  Bill  Brown  and  his  old 
Banjo,  wliose  songs  and  jokes  .and  jj.ijtier 
were  immensely  enjoyed,  and  then  came 
the  always  ]>opular  "Living  Marioneltes” 
of  Messrs.  \\  ilkin  and  .MacGowan.  The 
(L'lming  tigures,  the  nicrrv  songs  and 
choruses,  and  the  droll  antics  made  up  a 
programme  that  couvul.sed  the  .adults  as 
\M-II  as  the  cliildren,  and  brought  laughter 
that  was  good  lo  hear. 

THE  SUNSHINE  PROCESSION. 

Tlie  excitement  was  raised  still  higlier 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  I'ather 
Christmas  appeared — a picture  post  - card 
I-':ilh(‘i-  Cliristmas — witli  a sack  of  tovs 
over  his  shoulder  all  complete.  Before  him 
in  procession  round  the  hall  came  cadets, 
bi-aring  tlie  .Sunshine  banner,  and  tite  Sun- 
shine fairies,  a group  of  eighteen  daintv 
little  maidens,  making  a most  charming 
picture  in  their  gauze  and  muslin. 

I'ather  Christmas  (.Mr.  E.  Rakerl 
sang  the  .Simshinrt  -Song,  and  then  he  jnil 
tile  .Sunshine  fairies  moved  up  to  the  pl.'it- 
forni,  \\-herf-  I hey — and  the  Sunshine  chap- 
lain— danced  for  an  hour  or  more,  while 
the  great  distribution  went  on. 

The  little  guesis  filed  across  the  plat- 
form to  receive  each  from  the  hands  of  the 
helpers  the  gifts  of  warm  clothing  .«md 
toys.  Eacli  boy  received  .a  strong  service- 
able pair  of  knickers  or  two  warm  sliirts, 
while  the  girls  had  petticoats — warm,  well- 
made,  and  guaranteed  to  wear. 

So  ended  the  Seventeenth  ('hrisfmas 
Eeslivnl.  If  had  brought  a blaze  of  sun-* 
shine  into  a dr«;iry  land,  and  memories  of 
its  warmth  and  brilliance  will  linger  for 
many  a day  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  were 
* privileged  to  witness  it. 


I'our  excellent  llaslilight  photographs  of 
the  E'estival  were  taken  and  these  will 
appear  in  next  week’s  “Familv  Herald,” 
when  “.Marie”  will  also  deal  with  the 
E'estival  in  her*own  pages. 

-*-  * ' --i  -V. 

The  Programme  and  Souvenir  ront:■^-^ed 
an  excellent  photograph  of  “Marie”  .mid 
ilie  carols  and  music  of  the  “Sunsiiin.- 
Song,”  artistically  reproduced  on  an 
paper.  A few  copies  remain  on  hand  and 
these  can  be  obtained  by  any  friend.s  who 
were  not  present  and  would  like  to  possess 
lliem  on  application  to  “Marie,”  posi-fn-c 
sixpence  each. 

I'he  Robertson  electric -lamps  used  in  ih.- 
illumination  of  the  Christmas  Trees  were 
kindly  lent  by  the  General  Electric  Co, 
Ltd.,  67,  Queen  N’ictoria  .Street,  E.C, 


MONKEYS  AS  FARM  HANDS. 

Cocoanut  farmers  in  Borneo  gather 
most  of  their  crop  with  the  aid  of  trained 
monkeys.  'I'hc  monkeys,  which  are  of  the 
large  and  usually  savage  species  Macaeux 
nemestrinus , are  sent  up  the  trees  with 
long  cords  attached  to  them.  On  com- 
mand, they  twist  off  the  clusters  of  nuts 
and  throw  them  down.  Wcll-traiiu-d 
animals  are  worth  from  £Z  to  ££>.  Thus, 
the  Borneo  fruit  grower  has  little  reason 
to  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  labour  ; 
all  he  has  lo  guard  against  is' being  bitten 
bv  his  “hired  man." 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Xur  Funi',1':. 

Alni't  one  eake  of  ehocolule  in  ,'i  same- 
pan  over  hot  water,  add  one-half  cupful  of 
( ho()ped  nuts,  preserved  ginger,  stoned 
dales,  and  atoned  prunes.  Stir  well  to- 
gether, and  pour  into  a buttered  mould. 
W'hi-n  firm,  turn  out  and  cut  into  ne.at 
cuhes  or  bars. 

Or.vn'GE  'I'.art. 

1'liere  is  nothing  nicer  for  a change  than 
oraiigo  tart.  With  two  cupfuls  of  bread- 
( rurnhs  mix  a barely  tilled  teacup  of  sugar 
and  the  fmelv-grated  rind  of  three  oranges. 
Moisten  with  the  Juice  of  four  oragne.s  and 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Hake  in  a pa.stry  lined 
sliallow  disli.  and  when  nearly  done  spread 
on  top  the  whippod  and  sweetened  whites. 

.Apple  O.vion. 

Required  : Onions,  apples,  salt,  fat,  and 
pr-pp^r.  Peel  ■ and  slice  the  onions,  and 
f;'\  tlie  slices  in  fat  until  they  are  of  a 
rich  brown  ; tlien  drain  them  on  soft  brown 
p.'tp'T.  Cut  the  apples  into  quarters  or 
slices,  and  fry  them  in  tlie  f,at  in  which 
the  onions  were  fried.  ITeap  the  fried 
e>nions  in  the  centre  of  a dish,  arrange  the 
piecr-s  of  apple  round  them,  season  the 
wliole  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  the 
dish  Iiot. 

Mutton  and  Rice  Cakes. 

Tills  is  a very  economical  luncheon  dish, 
.ns  a good  deal  of  rice  may  be  used,  and 
just  enough  of  the  minced  meat  to  give  a 
good  flavour.  Mince  the  meat  finely,  and 
for  every  cupful  add  one  capful  of  the 
rooked  rice.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
par.sley,  one  teaspoonful  of  Worcestershire 
sauce,  and  enough  curry  gravy  to  moisten. 
Form  into  small,  flat  cakes,  and  saut6  in 
hot  drippings. 

Cauliflower  Fromage  Soup. 

Required  : One  cauliflower,  three  table- 
spoons fat,  three  tablespoons  flour,  one 
teaspoon  .salt,  quarter  teaspoon  pepper, 
two  cups  meat  stock,  two  cups  milk,  one 
piece  bay  leaf,  one  celery  stalk,  and  half  a 
cup  grated  cheese.  Cook  the  cauliflower 
in  boiling  salted  water  until  tender,  and 
drain.  Reserve  six  large,  perfect  flowerets 
and  press  the  remainder  through  a coarse 
strainer.  Melt  the  fat,  add  the  flour,  salt, 
■pepper,  stock,  milk,  bay  leaf,  and  celery. 
Hring  to  the  boiling  point,  stirring  con- 
stanllw  Remove  the  bay  leaf  and  celery, 
tind  add  the  cauliflower.  Serve  with  a 
floweret. in  each  serving,  and  sprinkle  with 
tlie  grated  chee.se. 

Mixed  Fruit  Strips. 

Put  the  following  through  a food 
chopper  : One  cupful  of  chopped  figs,  one 
cupful  of  stoned  dates,  one  cupful  of 
seeded  raisins,  one  cupful  of  walnut  meats, 
one  cupful  of  candied  cherries,  one-half 
cupful  of  candied  citron  peel,  and  one 
lablespoonful  each  of  lemon  Juice  and 
orange  juice ; knead  until  well  mixed. 
Press  the  mixture  into  a wet  pan,  cover 
with  waxed  paper,  and  place  ,'i  heavy 
weight  upon  it  for  twenty-four  hours., 
'J'urn  out,  cut  into  strips,  then  roll  in  finely 
(hopped  nut  meats.  If  desired,  the  paste 
may  be  rolled  out  and  cut  into  rounds  with 
a small  cutter.  When  they  are  firm,  brush 
over  with  beaten  white  of  egg,  and  deco- 
rate with  small  red  and  green  candies. 


j Date  Pudding. 

1 Take  si.x  stale  sponge  cakes,  four  ounces 
I of  dates,  one  and  a quarter  ounce  of  caster 

■ ^n;;ar,  tho  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  and 

■ two  eggs.  Soak  ihc  cakes  in  milk  to 
moI<ten  iliem.  Slone  the  dali-s,  and  cut 

I them  into  thin  strip:-.  l!.-at  iqi  the  cake.s 
with  a fork,  adtl  liie  dales  mid  lemon  rind 
aiul  the  eeo,^  wr-ll  iieaten.  .Slielup-  butter 
.a  piedish,  pour  in  the  mixture.  Rake  in  a 
moderate  oven  lor  rdjout  half  an  hour. 

Potato  Cheese  Pie. 

Steam  a pound  and  a half  of  potatoes 
in  iheir  skins  till  they  are  throe -parts 
cooked  ; then  peel  them  and  cut  them  into 
very  thin  slice.s-.  Crease  a piedish,  and  in 
itqilace  the  potato  slices  oi'crlapjnng  eacii 
other.  Between  each  layer  S[)rinkle' grated 
cheese,  pepper,  salt,  tind' butter  (melted)  or 
margarinc.  Cover  the  lop  lavor  with 
plenty  of  grated  chee.se  and  some  pieces  of 
margarine.  Bake  for  half  ;m  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Vegetarle  Soup. 

Take  two  carroLs,  one  turnip,  one  onion, 
a leolc,  and  two  sticks  of  celery.  Cut  them 
into  strips  about  the  size  of  a match.  Melt 
two  ounces  of  dripping  in  a stewpan,  and 
fry  the  vegetables  till  all  the  dripping  is 
absorbed,  then  add  one  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  three-quarters  of  ,a  pint  of 
skim  milk,  with  a seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt.  Allow  to  simmer  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  mix  one  ounce  aind  a half 
of_  flour  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  skim 
milk  to  a smooth  paste.  Stir  this  into  the 
soup,  and  cook  for  a few  minutes. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

If  Your  Cistern  is  Frozen,  try  pouring 
a jug  of  hot  water  over  the  ball-tap  into 
the  cistern.  . 

When  b^kin^  s c&ke  close  the  oven 
door  gently,  and  do  not  open  it  early  while 
the  cake  is  ri.sing. 

To  separate  gum  labels  hold  them  over 
a basin  of  boiling  water ; the  steam  will 
make  the  gum  soft. 

To  remove  the  smell  of  onions  from 
the  breath,  suck  a slice  of  lemon,  and  drink 
a glas.s  of  cold  water. 

The  task  of  scrubbing  unpainted  floors 
will  be_  materially  lightened  if  a few  drops 
of  oxalic  acid  .are  sprinkled  upon  them  when 
wet. 

A Waste  Pipe  Choked  With  Ice  may 

be  cleared  first  baling  all  standing  water 
away,  and  then  thrusting  a red-hot  poker 
down  the  grid. 

A layer  of  waxed  paper  will  prevent 
the  linen  from  adhering  to  a polished  table 
when  hot  dishes  are  placed  on  it,  and  will 
also  prevent  stains. 

When  baking  cakes  the  oven  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  a little  after  the  cake  has' 
browned.  _ If  o fierce  heat  be  kept  up  the 
outside  will  be  burnt  and  the  cake  will  be 
spoilt. 

To  keep  toast  hot  and  fresh  butter  it 
well,  knock  round  the  edges  with  a knife 
handle,  then  place  on  a plate  over  a basin 
of  boiling  water,  and  leave  an  the  fender 
until  required. 

If  Silk  stockings  are  washed  before 
they  are  worn  they  last  much  longer. 
Washing  softens  the  weave  and  makes  it 
more  pliable,  thus  obviating  the  tendency 
that  even  good  stockings  have  to  form 
ladders. 

Perfumed  Calendars. — Messrs.  Price 
have  again  Issued  their  perfumed  pocket 
calendars.  'This  year  these  useful  cards 
are  scented  with  a new  and  captivating 
perfume,  soon  to  be  placed  on  the  market. 
Applications  for  calendars  and  for  details 
of  tho  perfume  should  be  addressed  to  the 
firm’s  headquarters  at  Battersea. 


HOW  PATTI  KEPT  HER  BEAUTY. 

Singers  have  their  day  and  cease  to 
be,  and  usually  it  i.s  a brief  dav.  But 
Adelin.a  l’;iUi  was  before  the  public  lor 
foiU-five  year.s,  aiul  she  was  actutillv  sing- 
ing for  thirty-four  years.  Indeed,’ if  we 
include  her  pt-rfonnances  as  a cliild  piodi^^v 
\\  0 may  say  that  she  was  sinking  for 
llKy-six  years,  a record  unbroken  in  tlie 
liislory  of  music. 

How  the  celebrated  Oueen  of  Song  kept 
her  be.iuly  Ihroiigliout  her  long  career  has 
oiten  been  a subject  of  spinmlaiion.  Prob- 
ably no  artist  of  the  theatre  (witii  ih.> 
t'.xt.epi ion,  may  fie,  of  .Sarali  'Bernhanh) 
has  CN'CT  been  asked  .so  frequentiv  if  slie 
could  di'scribe  her  elixir  or  write  down  her 
reeipe  for  preserving  ^ youlhfnl  aspeet 
long  after  the  age  when  most  women  he,qin 
to  look  old.  Of  course,  she  ;dwa\'s  denied 
that  there  was  any  such  thing,  mi'd  therein 
told  the  honest  truth.  Hut  in  searehing 
for  tlic  real  cause  she  often  omilleil  to  lav 
sufficient  stress  on  the  beneficial  (-Iteer  of 
her  “simple  life”  ;tt  Clapharn.  .She  would 
try  to  account  for  it  (just  to  salisfv  her 
questioners)  in  all  .sorts  of  waves.  Once 
she  told  a Parisian  interviewer  that  ihe 
principal  reason,  in  her  opinion,  lay  in 

her  comparativ'fly  strict  mode  of  living 
after  she  had  passed  the  .age  of  forty  !” 

“Up  to  forty,”  she  said,  “I  stinted  mv- 
self  in  nothing.  I ate  and  lived  as  I 
chose.  After  forty,  however,  I became 
more  strict.  .Since  then  I eat  no  red  meat 
and  drink  only  white  wine  and  soda. 
\yiien  I feel  weak,  a glass  of  champagne 
picks  me  up.  I never  touch  spirits  or 
liqueurs.  My  diet  consists  of  light  food 
and  white  meat  and  vegetables.  I always 
sleep  with  the  window  wide  open  In 
summer  and  partly  open  in  winter,  so  as 
not  to  get  the  cold  air  straight  on  my 
face.  I never  get  to  bed  early,  hardly  ever 
before  iialf-phst  twelve  or  one.  A severe 
hygiene  and  an  elaborate  toilet  before  bed 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  anv  vvoman 
who  does  not  want  to  get  fat.  That  is  my 
only  secret  of  health.” 

'ri'tich  for  the  gastronomic  and 
hygienic  explanation.  It  was  no  doubt 
correct,  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  scarcely 
went  far  enough,  say.s  Mr.  Herman  Klein 
in  “The  Reign  of  Patti.”  The  i lluslrious 
singer,  to  be  quite  fair  to  herself,  and  her 
early  guardians,  ought,  continues  the 
biographer,  to  have  made  reference  to  her 
consistently  regular  life  when  a young  .girl, 
to  her  quiet,  peaceful  existence  a(  the  Clap- 
ham  villa — above  all,  to  the  extraordinary 
care  that  had  always  been  exercised  to 
spare  her  unnecessary  or  excessive  fatigue, 
and  every  description  of  mental  worry  or 
annoyance. 

Mr.  Klein  brings  out  another  point — 
Patti  was  almo.st  always  relieved  of  one 
of  the  rnost  irksome  and  fatiguing  duties 
incidental  lo  the  work  qf  a prhna  donna — 
that  of  rehearsing  familiar  operas.  .She 
owed  this  to  the  adroitness  and  foresight 
of  Maurice  Strakosch  (her  brother-in-law), 
who  perceiv'cd  what  an  immense  advantage 
there  would  be  in  warding  off  a large 
amount  of  physical  exertion,  provided  the 
same  artistic  result  was  attained.  He 
arrived  at  it  by  a simple  expedient.  He 
took  her  place  at  rehearsal  himself.  And 
why  not?  As  her  “coach,”  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  exactly  what  she  was  going 
to  do ; and  he  was  perfectly  capable  of 
going  through  the  entire  opera  in  the 
precise  manner  that  Adelina  w'ould  sing 
and  enact  it  at  night.  So  it  came  about 
that  he  was  everywhere  accepted  as  her 
substitute  at  all  but  formal  dress 
rehearsals. 

This  arrangement  enabled  her  to  appear, 
if  necessary,  on  three  evenings  a week 
without  exptifieficing  undue  fatigue.  • 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Butter  in  Cold  Weather. 

When  butter  is  too  hard  to  spread  easily, 
furn  a heated  bowl  or  pan  upside  down  over 
the  butter  dish  for  a few  minutes.  This 
will  soften  the  butter  without  melting  it. 

To  Clean  Mattino.  ' 

Matting  may  be  cleaned  by  scrubbing 
with  boiling  water,  to  which  a handful  of 
bran  has  been  added  and  a tablespoonful 
of  soap  powder  dissolved.  Rinse  the  mat- 
ing afterwards,  and  dry  as  thoroughly  ns 
po.ssible  with  cloths. 

St.ains  on  Serges  and  Tweeds. 

The  following  is  excellent  for  removing 
stains  from  serges  and  tweeds— Put  a 
tablespoonful  of  quillaia  bark  in  a jug,  pour 
over  it  a pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  it 
cool,  strain  off,  and  bottle.  When  required 
apply  it  with  a clean  rag. 

Stains  on  I-inen. 

When  removing  stains  by  artificial  means 
—that  is,  by  using  chemicals — always  do 
so  before  the  linen  as  washed.  Washing 
and  boiling  serve  to  give  such  stains  as 
iron-mould,  a firmed  hold,  and  cause  the 
st.nin  to  infect  other  garments  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact. 

To  Test  Tinned  Foods. 

\ sure  and  simple  method  of  testing  all 
tinned  foods  is  to  press  the  bottom  of  the 
tin  with  th  thumb.  If  it  makes  a noise 
like  a machine  oil-can  when  it  is  pressed, 
the  tin  is  not  airtight,  and  the  contents 
therefore  unfit  for  use.  Should  the  key  be 
lost  for  opening  tinned  goods,  a good  sub- 
stitute will  be  found  in  a penny  button- 
hook. 

To  Soften  Boot  Leather. 

If  the  leather  of  boots  or  shoes  is  hard, 
it  is  possible  to  soften  it  by  rubbing  well 
with  a rag  soaked  in  olive  oil  ; this  should 
be  well  rubbed  in  until  the  leather  is 
soaked.  Of  course,  the  shoes  will  not 
polish  again  for  a few  days  ; but  if  polished 
wiih  plenty  of  blacking  and  a soft  rag 
after  they  have  been  left  a day  or  so  the 
polish  will  be  as  good  as  ever,  and  a great 
relief  will  be  felt'from  the  softness  of  the 
leather.  The  sea-water  often  hardens 
leather  which  was  previously  soft,  in  which 
case  this  remedy  should  be  applied.  It  will 
also  remove  discolouration. 

Hot  Water  Bottles. 

To  fill  a rubber  bottle  so  that  the  heat 
may  last  as  long  as  possible,  parliallv  till 
the'  bottle  with  hot  water,  then  rest  it  upon 
something  and  press  the  top  of  the  bottle 
down  until  the  water  in  it  rises  up  to  the 
neck,  then  screw  it  while  still  holding  it 
in  this  position.  This  forces  the  air  out  of 
the  bottle,  and  keps  the  water  hot  longer. 
Before  filling  a stone  water  bottle,  pour  in 
a teacupful  of  fast  boiling  water,  cork  at 
once,  then  empty  out  and  fill  up  imme- 
diatelv  even  with  boiling  water.  Be  sure 
that  the  water  is  boiling,  for  if  it  is  only 
just  off  the  boil  a great  de;d  of  difference 
is  made  in  the  length  of  time  the  bottle 
will  keep  hot. 

Pudding  for  Chii.dren. 

The  pudding  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  children's  meal,  and  while  milk 
puddings  have  their  value,  they  have  not 
I hi*  body-building  qualities  that  the  more 
salisfving  type,  whose  chief  constituents 
arm  -.net  and  Ilour,  {X>ssesses.  Nor  can 
the  changes  be  rung  to  as  many  different 
tunes.  The  introduction  of  so  many 
fruits,  fresh  and'  dried,  makes  the  suet 
pudding  assume  a new  face  to  suit  every 
day  of  the  week.  When  using  figs,  dates, 
or  prunes  in  place  of  jam  in  (he  boiled  or 
steamed  “roll,”  it  is  a great  improvement 
to  .soak  these  fruits  in  a little  warm  water 
for  an  hour  or  two  be.fore  slicing  them. 
Raisins,  too,  are  much  imjjroved  by  soften- 
in 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

Fashions  for  Children. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren’s clothes  to-day  are  reallv  fascinating. 
The  picturesque  trend  of  faslilon  is  so 
peculiarly  .suited  to  their  charms.  They 
can  also  do  justice  (o  ihe  c|uaint  (.Id-world 
charms  in  colour  .and  trimmings. 

I III':  I'  A ta nan  1 1:  I '<  u .<  h r. 

Yellow  seems  lo  he  llu*  iiiosi  |)opular 
colour  for  party  frocks-  for  young  iolk. 
'Ibis  col-our  jircvails  iiartic  iilarlv  in  wool 
and  silk  garmenis.  It  must  he  remem- 
bered that  fashion  has-  fayoured  ihe  return 
to  Ihe  shades  of  (he  ’sc\enlies,  and  so  we 
have*  yellow,  pink,  and  mauye.  There  is 
also  a citron  shade  that  is  loydy  for  “sweet 
seventeen,’’  pnoiding  she  is  jmsse-ssed  of 
that  “rare  gold  hair’’  and  a skin  (o  malch. 

I-RIU.S  AND  I'lIRnia.OWS. 

Victorian  frills  .and  furhelows  are  fas- 
clnaling,  and  admirably  siiiled  to  \oiilli, 
and  for  girls  in  lh(.-ir  early  ’teens  what 
could  be  more  .allracliyei  or  heller  for 
d.anicing  than  a 1 hree-t  iered  skirt  and 
simple  bodice  carried  out  in  a pale  yellow 
crepe  ile  chine?  Such  a frock  is  beauti- 
fully simple,  yet  wonderfully  constructed 
to  give  exactly  that  easy,  light  appearance 
so  essp.ntial  in  little  models  of  this  kind. 

•An  .'\ttractive  Fantasie. 

Ribbon  flowers  to  weight  fantastic 
sashes  of  tulle  or  silk  are  another  very 
attractive  fantasie  of  early  Victorian  dgys 
that  looks  charming  on  tiny  mites, 
h'urther,  very  little  ones  look  delightful  in 
the  real  old  1830  vogue,  flounceid  to  the 
waist,  and  made  with  the  tight  rounded 
little  corsage,  compo.sed  often  of  wide 
ribbon,  and  again  completed  with  frills  at 
the  neck,  and  short  sleeves. 

Mode  of  the  Taffetta  Frock. 

For  older  girls,  the  mode  of  the  taffeta 
frock,  in  shot  silk — of  the  1860  period — 
will  be  found  very  useful,  as  well  as  be- 
coming and  original.  These  quaintly- 
fashioned  silks  are  mostly  piped  with  a 
coloured  velvet.  They  show  the  severe 
corsage,  often  well  worn  by  youth,  and  the 
fuller,  more  fantastic,  dancing  skirt. 

Latest  Paris  Craze. 

Ribbons  for  everything  is  the  latest  Paris 
craze.  Not  only  are  ribbons  made  in  very 
wide  widths,  to  be  used  as  sashes  on  quite 
jdain  gowns,  and  so  transform  them  into 
smart  gowms  at  once,  but  are  also  found 
in  every  conceivable  width  in  satin,  faille, 
taffetas,  or  velvet  warped  or  woofed  wiili 
gold  and  silver  and  all  metal  threads. 
There  are  even  ribbons  of  crepe  and  of  net 
printed  with  metal  designs. 

Varied  Designs. 

Some  ribbons  appear  to  be  made  entirely 
of  gold  or  silver  or  steel  that  is  merely 
frosted  over  with  colour.  Blue,  purple,  or 
nigger  velvet  have  Large  Chinese  designs 
of  various  coloured  metals  patterned  all 
over  their  surface  ; thi-ek,  rich  satins  are 
hrocaded  over  wilh  other  rich  and  sfart- 
ling  shades;  but  one  and  all  are  woven  in 
so  supple  and  soft  in  quality  as  to  be  able 
to  be  drawn  through  a wedding-ring. 

Hats  of  Ribbon. 

Large  )iicture  hits,  too,  may  be  formed 
of  broad  widihs  of  these  new  ribbons,  and 
bags,  Ion,  are  built  of  it,  for  ribbon  trims 
every  (-oneeivable  article  of  ivomen’s 
apparel.  Such  trimmings  are  tin  excellent 
mode  of  renovating  an  old  gown  of  last 
year.  Many  well-worn  garments,  says  a 
Pari.s  correspondent,  are ^ made  to  look 
not  only  quite  new  again,  but  quite  un- 
recognisable by  a judicious  -u.se  of  even 
plain  silk,  satin,  or  velvet  ribbon. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

The  newest  travelling  veils  are  of  em- 
broidered chiffon,  but  there  is  still  a great 
demand  for  the  becoming  lace  and  appliqu6 
I’edine  in  nP  colours. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  "PHYSICIAN,"  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  age 
and  sex  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
address  given.  "Physician"  cannpt  examine 
speciiveni  of  any  kind,  and  does  not  reply 
by  posL 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bystandfr.  — I do  not  know  of  any  book  on  tlie 
subject.  One  would  say  it  had  better  be  avoided. 
The  proper  course  foi  you  to  adopt.  !f  there  l>o 
any  departure  Irciii  erdinary  experiences,  is  to 
consult  a doctor. 

PFRri.EXED. — The  doctor  under  whose  treatment 
you  have  been  is,  of  course,  the  right  person  t.i 
consult,  so  much  depends  In  these  cases  upon 
temperament  and  constitutional  peculiarities. 

Patfr. — If  the  goitre  is  increasing  in  sixe,  you  should 
most  certainly  tldnk  about  another  operation, 
but  it  should  only  be  decided  upon  by  a surgeon, 
preferably  by  the  surgeon  who  operated  In  the 
first  instance.  There  are,  however,  other  methods 
of  treatment  more  or  less  successful. 

Oi.o  Barty. — Shoes  should  be  worn  in  preference 
to  boots,  and  the  heel  of  the  foot  well  Iubricate.1 
with  an  ointment  of  lanoline  and  oxide  of  zinc, 
ten  grains  of  the  latter  to  one  ounce  of  the  former. 
Bathing  at  bedtime  in  hot  water  may  be  tried. 
Warm  woollen  soc',:s  should  be  worn. 

M.R. — The  pain  .and  swelling  are  probably  due  to 
rheumatism.  The  joints  should  be  carefully 
bandaged  with  a flannel  roller  about  four  inches 
wide.  You  are  quite  right  in  discontinuing  beet; 
cider  could  be  tried. 

Bibs. — It  is  probable  that  the  constantly  recurring 
attacks  of  sickness  ate  due  to  some  error  in  diet. 
This  should  be  mosf  strictly  attended  to.  Sweets, 
cake,  and  other  rich  deliciaces  are  taboo. 

Bewilderfd. — You  cannot  do  better  than  persevere 
in  your  treatment.  If  you  use  the  apparatus  with 
sufficient  frequency,  you  can  confidently  look 
forward  to  a cure.  Use  it  at  least  twice  a day. 

Marjorie. — The  coldness  of  the  part  you  write 
about  is  due  to  a feeble  circulation,  and  not 
directly  caused  by  indigestion.  The  most  relief, 
apart  from  a general  improvement  in  health,  you 
could  get  would  be  from  massage.  The  part 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  from  the  tip  to  the 
base.  An  unguent,  such  as  lanoline,  could  be 
used. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

Fainting:  Fits. 

The  treatment  in  fainting  fits  should  be 
all  tight  clothing  loosened,  the  head  as  low 
as  possible,  cold  water  sprinkled  on  the 
lace,  and  plenty  ol  fresh  air  fanned  on  to 
the  face.  .Should  the  faint  be  prolonged 
apply  a mustard  plaster  to  the  heart  and 
warmth  to  the  feet.  Complete  rest  is 
necessary  for  some  time  after  the  fit. 

* » ■* 

Health  in  the  School. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  .says  the 
number  of  children  found  on  routine  in- 
spection to  have  one  or  more  defects  con- 
stitute approximately  49  per  cent,  of  those 
examined.  In  London  42  per  cent,  were 
referred  for  treatment.  The  gross  defects 
are,  on  the  whole,  declining  steadily. 


IF  FOOD  DISAGREES  TAKE 
BISURATED  MAGNESIA. 

If  you  suffer  from  indigestion,  flatulence, 
heartburn,  acidity  or  other  stomach  trouble, 
just  take  Bisurated  Magnesia  and  forget 
the  meaning  of  digestive  pain.  Most  forms 
of  digestive  trouble  are  due  to  too  much 
aewi  ill  the  stomach  and  fermentation  ol 
the  food.  Bi.surated  Magnesia  corrects 
this  by  instant  neutralisation  of  the  acid. 
That’s  why  it  succeeds  and  why  so  many 
thousands  praise  it.  You  should  try  it, 
too;  it’s  the  one  thing  you  can  depend 
upon  . . and  it  costs  but  3s.  When 
you  go  to  your  chemist  to  buy  it,  look  on 
the  wrapper  for  the  maker’s  name, 
BISMAG  LTD.  . . There’s  nothing 
else  “just  as  good  ’’  . . it’s  Bisurated 

Magnesia  you  want  when  food  upsets  your 
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AFTER  TROUBLE— PEACE. 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A CAT. 

I am  a tabby  Persian  cat.  I do  not 
remember  much  of  my  early  days,  for  1 
was  given  away  when  I was  three  months 
old.  My  mother  was  also  tabby,  but  I am 
much  finer  than  she  ever  was.  There  was 
nothing  particular  about  her  ; she  whipped 
me,  washed  me,  and  tried  to  bring  me  up 
to  be  a respectable  cat,  as  all  mothers  do. 

The  first  thing  that  I remember  clearly 
is  being  put  into  a basket  and  thrown  into 
a cart,  in  which  1 was  jolted  along.  Alter 
some  time  I was  taken  out  of  the  cart,  and 
after  being  carried  a few  paces  I was 
bumped  down  again  on  a doorstep,  I 
suppose,  for  immediately  afterwards  there 
folloived  a bang  like  a knock  at  a door. 

I was  carried  indoors  and  placed  down 
again,  gently  this  time.  Then  the  lid  was 
taken  off,  and  I jumped  out.  I found  my- 
self surrounded  bv  a group  of  eager  chil- 
dren, five  girls  and  two  boys.  Their  mother 
was  standing  a little  way  back  from  'he 
table,  and  as  I looked  around  me  with 
terrornstricken  eyes,  she  said — 

“Oh,  how  frirthtened  he  is,  the  poor  little 
thing  1 Run,  Meg,  and  fetch  him  some 
milk.  ” 

I soon  settled  down  in  my  -new  home,  but 
it  was  rather  friglitening  at  first  to  be 
surrounded  bv  seven  children,  who  all 
wanted  me  at  once,  and  who,  though  they 
meant  to  be  kind,  were  rather  rough  ami 
terrifying. 

I was  very  inquisitive  as  a kitten,  and 
always  pawed  everything  that  came  in  mv 
wav.  One  night,  when  every  one,  was  in 
bed,  I came  across  a mouse-trap.  Out 
went  one  of  my  paws  to  see  whether  it 
would  move,  and  to  my  kittenish  distress  it 
did  move,  but  not  in  the  way  that  I 
expected.  An  iron  thing  came  down  and 
imprisoned  my  paw  so  tightly  that  I could 
not  remove  it.  I set  up  a terrible  mewing 
and  woke  up  some  of  the  children.  This  1 
know,  because  Meg,  the  eldest  girl,  came 
down  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 

When  she  knew,  she  carefully  lifted  the 
iron  bar  and  released  my  paw. 

“Poor  Whiskers!”  she  said,  as  she  put 
me  in  my  basket.  t 

The  next  day  I had  a swollen  paw,  which 
cured  me  of  my  inquisitiveness. 

When  I was  about  a year  old,  Jim.  the 
eldest,  taking  advantage,  of  his  mother’s 
absence,  began  to  smoke  a cigarette,  but 
unfortunately  he  was  disturbed  bv  Me.e.  .and 
in  his  surprise  he  dropped  the  cigarette  on 
the  hearthrug,  and  soon  the  house  was 
ablaze.  I managed  to  escape  with  my  fur 
a little  singed.  A neighbour  took  the  chil- 
dren in,  but  I heard  little  Peter  crying 
because  he  thought  that  I had  been  burned 
to  death.  I was  not  able  to  go  to  them, 
for  the  neighbour  possessed  a vicious- 
looking  dog,  that  had  always  been  my 
enemy.  The  next  day  when  I returned,  I 
found  that  they  had  gone,  and  I have  never 
seen  them  since. 

The  misery  of  those- first  few  days  when 
I found  myself  homeless  was  the  greatest 
that  I had  ever  suffered.  I managed  to 
catch  a bird  or  two,  and  these,  with  some 
drinks  of  rqin-water  from  door  scrapers, 
for  it  was  rainy  weather,  formed  my  only 
food. 

Soon  the  rain  stopped,  and  all  the  water 
dried  nn.  What  was  T to  do?  Happilv.  I 


one  day  I was  taking  a stroll  down  a 
main  street  when.  I saw  a bowl  of  water 
outside  one  of  the  shops.  It  was  of 
earthenware,  and  on  it  was  painted  in 
bright,  green  letters,  the  following  words — 
“Lap,  doggie,  lap!” 

While  I was  drinking,  a large,  black, 
curly  retriever  came  down  upon  me.  What 
a chase  ensued!  ft  seemed  to  last  lor 
hours.  At  last  I found  a tree,  and  had 
climbed  it  with  no  more  damage  done  to 
me  than  having  lost  about  an  inch  of  my 
tail. 

One  dav  in  my  wanderings  I came  across 
a white  Persian  cat,  who  said  to  me — 

“Where’s  your  home  ” 

“I  haven’t  got  one,”  I answered,  and 
then  I told  her  my  story. 

“Come  along  with  me,”  she  said.  “My 
name  is  Blanchette.  My  master  loves  cats. 
I am  sure  he  won’t  object  to  having  another 
one.” 

Her  master  did  not  object,  and  I settled 
'down  in  his  house,  Blanchette  becoming 
my  wife.  In  the  course  of  time  she  had 
three  kittens,  two  boys  and  one  girl.  Their 
names  were  Tabitha,  Mouser,  and  Ruffety, 
who  was  my  favourite.  Tabitha  was  white 
like  her  mother,  but  the  other  two  were 
tabby,  except  that  Ruffety  had  a white 
ruff  round  his  neck.  My  wife  had  a horror 
of  these  kittens  being  drowned,  so  they 
lived  under,  the  cellar  stairs  on  some  old 
potato  sacks  until  they  were  six  weeks  old. 

Soon  after  this  Blanchette  got  very  wet 
and  died.  Her  last  words  to  me  were — 

“Take  care  of  our  children,” 

When  Tabitha  was  scarcely  three  months 
old  she  was  given  away,  and  about  a monlh 
afterwards  Ruffety  was  presented  to  a 
little  boy. 

At  this  I became  miserable.  Now  hat 
Blanchette  was  dead,  and  two  of  my 
children  gone,  I felt  that  I could  not  stay 
in  that  house  any  longer.  One  morning, 
after  1 had  had  my  dinner,  I slipped  out 
and  never  returned. 

1 wandered  away  from  London,  right  out 
into  the  country.  One  day  I came  to  a 
little  stream,  and  while  I was  having  a 
drink  1 fell  in.  After  a terrible  strangle  I 
managed  to  jump  on  to  an  overhanging 
branch,  and  was  saved. 

After  a few  days  of  roaming,  I came  o 
an  old-fashioned  house.  The  French  win- 
dows were  open,  and  I walked  in,  and 
found  myself  in  a study.  A feeble  old  man 
in  a dressing-gown  and  smoking-cap  was 
sifting  in  an  armchair  by  the  fire.  I crept 
up  to  him,  and  rubbed  my  head  against 
his  knee.  lie  bent  and  stroked  me  with 
his  wrinkled  old  hand,  and  whispered-  to 
me — 

“Dear  Kittles,  have  you  come  to  share 
mv  loneliness?” 

1 had  found  another  home,  where  1 have 
lived  happily  until  this  day. 

Marjorii;  A.  SttTTii  (13). 

AN  OLD  GAME  IN  A NEW  FORM. 

POHTICAI.  CHARADES. 


An  interesting  form  of  Charades  is  to 
choose  some  well-known  poetical  quotation, 
instead  of  a word,  to  interpret,  preferably 
one  applicable  to  the  season,  or  to  some 
current  event.  When  the  players  are  not 
“literary,”  the  performers  can  write  a 
short  list  of  quotations  from  which  they 
will  select.  In  every  case  it  should  be  one 
capable  of  being  interpreted  in  a single  act. 

Now  that  the  parties  are  in  full  swing, 
those  well-known  lines  from  Tennyson’s 
beautiful  poem,  “In  Memoriam”: — 

“ Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true," 
would  serve  admirably. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  perform  as  might 
at  first  appe.ar.  One  of  the  players  should 


imitate  New  Year  bells  on  the  piano, 
while  the  others  go  through  the  action  of 
pulling  imaginary  bell-ropes. 

•Another  suitable  quotation  is  : — 

" Gather  ye  roses  while  ye  may. 

Old  time  is  still  a-flying." 

•Several  players  come  in  carrying  paper 
roses,  and  walk  about,  pretending  to  be 
gathering  flowers  as  they  go  ; while  one 
player  walks  with  an  hour-glass  in  his 
hour.  A clock  will  serve  if  an  hour-glass 
is  not  available. 

This  quotation  is  capable  of  much  more 
elaborate  performance,  if  desired. 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

ENIGMA. 

“ I am  a small  word  of  letters  three. 

May  brown  or  white  or  coloured  be; 
Sometimes  I’m  spotted,  sometimes  I’m 
plain. 

And  often  you  search  for  me  In  vain. 
I’m  used  as  a curio  ; I’m  u.sed  for  food  ; 
But  I’ve  little' epcouragement  to  be  good, 
For  often  when  I am  found  in  that  state 
I’m  whipped,  but  not  when  I’m  bad — 
such  is  fate  !” 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


THE  NOVEMBER  GUILD  MEETING 

(Specially  Contributed.) 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  gloomy  out- 
side was  the  cheery  atmosphere  witliin  at 
our  final  Guild  meeting  of  the  season  at 
St.  Bride’s  Institute,  on  Novembe^r  27th. 
There  was  a record  attendance,  and  one 
and  all  listened  with  appreciation  to  the 
delightful  address  given  by  the  Rev.  A, 
Taylor,  Vicar  of  St.  Bride’s. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  described  himself  as  a 
“cheerful  stop-gap,”  was  most  certainly  a 
bright  and  an  entertaining  speaker,  but 
showed  none  of  those  qualities  usually 
associated  wilh  “stop-gaps.”  His  theme 
may  be  summed  up  in  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller’s 
phrase,  “The  Glory  of  the  Commonplace,” 
and  he  illustrated  his  point  with  various 
interesting  anecdotes,  gleaned  from  his 
travels  in  many  lands.  He  spoke  of  the 
cheeriness,  kindliness,  and  humour  found  so 
often  among  the  “poorer”  classes,  and  con- 
trasted this  with  the  discontent  and  general 
incapacity  of  enjoyment  that  is  constantly 
met  W'ith  higher  in  the  social  scale. 

Running  through  Mr.  Taylor’s  address, 
like  a golden  thread,  W'as  the  thought  of 
“the  child  in  the  midst.”  He  laid  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  “ little 
people,”  and  recounted  several  stories  of 
children  with  whom  he  had  come  in  con- 
tact. He  took  us,  in  fanev.  to  India,  and 
gave  us  a glimpse  of  child-life  in  its  cities. 
And,  again,  to  China,  to  Australia,  where 
the  fascination  of  child-study  drew  him  to 
the  schools  in  outlying  districts,  and  always 
he  found  the  same  joyousness  in  the 
commonplace,  evervdav  life. 

“Child-life,”  said  Mr.  Taylor,  “ is  the 
same  all  the  world  over,  and  real  happi- 
ness can  be  found  even  among  afflicted 
little  ones.” 

In  illustration  of  this  he  told  us  that 
some  of  the  happiest  children  he  had  ever 
seen  were  the  little  inmates  of  a blind 
school.  Happiness,  he  contended,  is  not 
dependent  on  environment,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  kindliness  is  needed  in  all  classes. 
The  commonplace  humdrum  lives  have 
their  own  joys,  undreamed  of  by  richer 
neighbours.  But  always  courtesy  and  kind- 
liness were  needed  to  oil  the  machinery 
of  every-day  life,  and  the  “ bear  ye  one 
another’s  burdens”  did  not  mean  the  dis- 
tribution of  one’s  own  troubles  amongst 
one’s  friends,  but  the  “helping  hand”  given 
to  one  and  .nil  in  need.  Brotherhood, 
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understanding,  and  sympathy  one  'uith 
another,  go  to  the  making  of  the  “glory 
of  the  commonplace.” 

Mr.  Taylor  certainly  discerned  aright  ihe 
spirit  of  our  Guild  when  he  compared  it 
to  his  habit,  whilst  visiting  servantless 
houses  in  the  colonies,  of  offering  to  “wash 
Or  wipe,”  whichever  should  be  required  of 
him — in  other  words,  just  to  step  in  and 
do  whatever  is  needed,  no  matter  what  it 
should  be  1 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Hillbrook,  who, 
in  spite  of  indisposition,  took  his  place  in 
the  chair,  called  upon  “Marie”  to  convey 
to  Mr.  Taylor  the  thanks  of  the  meeting. 

“.Marie”  very  gladly  acceded  to  the 
request,  and  added  that  she  hoped  Mr. 
Taylor  would  come  amongst  us  again  on 
some  future  occasion.  “Marie”  also  spoke 
of  her  deep  gratitude  to  all  her  loyal  friends 
of  the  Guild  who  make  it  possible  for  the 
work  to  go  on,  and  whose  faithfulness  was 
such  a source  of  courage  and  inspiration  to 
herself. 

Mr.  Hillbrook  then  made  an  interesting 
and  pleasing  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  “Marie”  had  now  received  the  sum 
of  ;^400  under  the  will  of  the  late  Miss 
Fell,  who  came  to  this  country,  a refugee 
from  Germany,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  This  lady,  though  not  a “registered 
Sunshiner,”  was  a constant  reader  of  the 
“Family  Herald,”  and,  in  admiration  of 
the  work  of  the  Sunshine  Guild,  left  all 
her  propterty  to  “Marie”  for  its  benefit. 

The  business  concluded,  there  followed 
a cleverly  rendered  recitation  by  Mrs. 
Edwards  and  a song  bv  Mr.  Leonard 
Cook,  both  of  which  gave  much  pleasure. 

FROM  “MARIE'S”  LETTER-BOX. 

“Marie”  feels  that  the  warmest  grati- 
tude is  due  to  her  dear  younn  friend.  Miss 
Annie  Lewis,  who  has  excelled  all  previous 
efforts  by  obtaining  a magnificent  sum 
for  our  Christmas  Festival  1 This  dear 
girl  is  never  happier  than  when  she  is 
helping  others,  and  right  lovln^Iv  has  she 
toiled  ,for  many  weeks  to  achieve  such  a 
splendid  result.  Her  mother  laughingly 
declared  that  her  little  daughter  had  worn 
out  two  pairs  of  shoes  while  engaged  in 
her  Sunshine  task  of  collecting  ! But  we 
will  let  dear  Annie’s  letter  speak  for 
itself — 

3B,  Galpin’s  Road,  Thornton  Heath. 

My  very  dear  “Marie” — I have  to-day  brought 
you  my  four  Collecting  Cards,  or  rather  what 
remains  of  them  after  travelling  about  for  many 
weeks,  and  am  so  pleased  to  be  able  to  hand  you  the 
sum  of  £11  Its.  Od.  towards  the  Festival  Fund, 
.and,  to  put  it  fn  the  words  of  our  Chaplain,  it  is  just 
a “'little  bit  more”  than  last  year,  although  at  one 
time  I thought  it  was  going  to  be  a big  bit  less. 
Fast  year  our  “Victory  Festival”  seemed  to  appeal 
to  most  people  and  they  were  very  generous,  but  this 
year  collecting  has  been  very  hard  work.  However 
“all’s  well  that  ends  well,”  and  I do  hope  that  every 
one  has  worked  very  hard  so  that  many  little  hearts 
will  be  made  happy,  and  many  little  bodies  be  made 
warm  with  the  garments  sent  in  by  my  fellow-workers 
of  the  Sunshine  Guild. 

I remain,  your  little  Sunshiner,  Annie  Lewis. 

“Marie”  has  since  received  a lurther 
contribution  from  this  dear  young  friend, 
bringing  the  total  collected  by  her  to  ^12 
2s.  6d. — surely  an  achievement  of  which 
to  he  very  proud  ! 

Tlie  following  little  letter  is  very 
encouraging,  and  "Marie”  would  be  de- 
lighted to  see  other  schools  following  this 
kindly  example — 

Itrandon  School,  13,  Montpelier  Villas,  Brighton. 

Hear  “Marie” — We  are  sending,  our  weekly 
enllection,  which  has  amounted  to  14s.'  6d.,  for  your 
( hristmas  Festival  for  the  poor  children  of  London, 
who  have  not  the  lovely  homes  we  children  have. 
\u-  send  it  with  our  best  love  and  all  good  wishes. 

I forn  all  the  Girls  and  Boys  of  Brandon  School. 

Here  is  .a  letter  from  a dear  little  friend, 
who  is  anxious  to  correspond  witli  some  of 
our  young  English  girl-readers — 

State  Road,  Ionia,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Dear  “Marie” — I take  the  “Family  Herald” — or 
rather  mother  doe.v — and  just  love  the  "Children’s  1 


Hour  ’’  section.  I scramble  for  the  mag.aziac  cver^ 
month,  and  I’d  be  more  than  delighted  if  you  wouw 
print  this,  because  I waut  some  girls  from  Englaiw 
to  write  to  me.  .Already  I have  written  to  three  and 
I am  very  an.xious  to  receive  their  replies.  Ionia 
is  a little  city  in  some  large  hills.  The  beautiful 
Grand  River  flows  through,  and,  oh,  it  is  so  beautiful 
in  the  Spring ! The  city  was  named  after  the  Ionian 
islands  and  every  one  knows  about  the  beauty  of 
those  islands. 

From  “ An  American  Friend,’’  Alice  Slocum. 

WHERE  TO  SUNSHINE. 

Miss  S.  Woods,  Newton  Blossomville,  Newport 
Pagnell,  Bucks — w)io  gratefully  thanks  Miss  Suinincrs 
‘’Phil,” Mrs.  Potts,  Miss(\  Norman.  A I'rit'ftd  (O.ibHn) 
Moss  Side,  Stoke  Newington,  and  Miss  Cooper  tor 
much  kindness  and  cheer — would  be  greatly  cheered 
to  repeive  a little  interestinsr  literature,  and  any  little 
“bit  of  Sunshine.”  This  dear  old  frieed  is  terribly 
crippled  with  rheumatism,  lives  alone,  is  almost 
helpless,  and  has  only  the  very  slenderest  means  upon 
which  to  exist;  therefore  a little  practical  help  will 
be  deeply  appreciated. 

^ Little  Lily  and  Frankie  All?:n,  of  94,  Corpora- 
tion Street,  West  Ham,  London,  E.15,  would  love 
to  receive  Sunshine  from  our  readers.  Frankie  was 
four  years  old  on  December  19th,  but  this  information 
came  too  late  for  him  to  have  a “Birthday  Letter 
Party”  on  the  proper  day.  Please  send  him  some 
p.p.c.’s,  toys,  &c.,  now,  dear  Sunshiners. 

THE  CHRISTMAS^FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Amounts  previously  acknowledged,  £217  8s.  lid.; 
Miss  Hays  (collecting  card),  £2  14s. ; Miss  Woods, Is. ; 
Miss  A.  Lewis  (further  contribution),  11s.  6d.;  Miss 
A.  Lewis  (“In  memory  of  Sunshine  Polly,  Boy  and 
Bijou”),  3s.  6d.;  “Nigger,”  In  memory  of  “Little 
Lady  Sunshine”  (Pets’  Day),  7s.  9d. ; “Boy”  (do.). 
Is.;  “Erica,  Leslie,  Mummie  and  Daddy”  (do.),  4s.; 
“In  memory  of  Midge  and  Mickey”  (do.),  2s, ; Mrs. 
Locke  (collecting  card),  £3;  The  Girls  and  Boys  of 
Brandon  School,  Brighton  (weekly  collection), 
14s.  6d. ; Mrs.  and  Miss  Butcher.  2s.;  “Bobs”  (Pets’ 
Day),  2s. ; Mrs.  E.  Smith,  5s. ; Mrs.  A.  E.  Rothwell, 

£t  ; Mrs.  M.  A.  Allder,  Is.;  Mrs.  Diss  (collecting 
card),  £1  Is.  3d. ; Miss  L.  Salmon,  2s.  6d. ; Miss 
Piffard,  2s. ; Miss  M.  Hilyard,  2s. ; Mrs.  S.  Kearse,  Is.; 
“Edith,”  10s.;  Miss  Clay  (collecting  card),  12s.  6d. ; 
Mrs.  Goodwin  (do.),  £1  5s.;  “Ansdell”  (Lytham), 
lOs.  ; Mrs. Hornby  (In  loving  memory),  3s. ; “Myrtle,” 
.5s.;  Anon  (Teddington),  7s.  6d. ; Mrs.  and  Miss  E. 
Atkins,  5s.;  Miss  C.  Gale  (collecting  card),  8s.; 
Miss  M.  G.  Sweeney  (do.),  £1  5s.;  Miss  M.  Parker 
(do.),  17s.  2d.;  “Inasmuch”  (Sunderland),  2s.; 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Holyoak,  2s.;  “Spot”  (Pets’  Day),  2s.; 
Miss  Aspinall,  Is,;  Miss  E.  Beattie,  Is.;  Mrs.  L. 
Pepper  and  Family,  5s.;  Anon  (Perth),  5s.;  “Jim,”  | 
2s.;  Miss  C.  E.  Liddon,  2s.;  Miss  K.  E.  Whincup  | 
(collecting  card),  £2  5s.  2d.;  Miss  M.  Harvey  (do.),  ; 
15s.;  Mrs.  Harvey  (do.),  £4  8s.  6d.;  Miss  A.  Carley  I 
(do.),  £2  13s.  3d. ; Miss  Merle  Collins  (do.),  £3  10s. ; 
Miss  H.  Mayger,  9s.;  Hiss  A.  R.  Skoulding,  5s.; 
H.  S.,  7s.  6d. ; Miss  G.  Gibson,  5s.;  Mrs.  K.  Beasley 
(collecting  card),  £3  Us.;  M.  & A.  W.,  4s.;  “Prud- 
hoe”  (Pets’  Day),  Is.  6d.;  "Roy  and  Mary,”  10s.; 
Miss  Q.  Scott  (collecting  card),  8s.  6d.;  N.  D.  3s.; 
Mrs.  Wybrow,  5s. ; Mrs.  McDougall  (Pets’  Day),  5s. ; 
“Jackie  and  Major”  (do.),  10s  ; Messrs.  H.  M.and  VV. 
Greenstock  (collecting  cards),  £3  16s.  2d.;  Mrs.  D. 
M.  Bird,  10s.;  A.  S.  (per  Matron),  5s.;  Total 
(December  6th),  £261  4s.  8d. 

THE  SUNSim^EirOME  FUND. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy,  2s.  6d. ; On  account  of  board 
of  children,  £1  2s.  6d. ; “Myrtle,”  .5s. ; Anon  (Perth), 
Is.;  Miss  G.  Gibson,  2s. ; Total  (for  week  ending 
December  6th),  £1  13s. 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very  cordially  we  say  “Thank  You”  to  the  following 
good  friends  for  most  acceptable  and  helpful  gifts— 
Mrs.  Humphries,  coat  and  vest ; The  Worthing 
Centre  (per  Miss  W.  Fox),  nine  additional  petticoats  ; 
Miss  R.  Lewis,  3 dolls,  2 crochet  petticoats ; Miss  Lily 
Wright,  doll,  undergaiments,  apron,  &c. ; Miss 
Cooper,  two  toys,  and  a number  of  tiny  dollies  ; Miss 
Rosamund  Plowright,  toys  and  book  for  “Santa  ■ 
Claus”  ; Miss  Marchant  (Leader  Streatham  Branch  j 
S.G.),  baby  doll  to  be  sent  to  the  “Family  Herald”  I 
Cot,  Manchester;  Mrs.  Thurber,  U.S.A. , £1  6s.  8d.,  j 
“to  use  as  you  think  best  where  most  needed ;”  Mrs. 
Rothwell,  lOs.  for  a treat  for  the  Children  in  the 
Home ; Miss  M.  Eagar,  two  more  petticoats  (making 
42  in  all) ; Mrs.  A.  Kinnaid,  doll. 

Frirther  acknowledgments  will  appear  as  space 
permits.  o 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

" 7n  life — nnt  death — j 

Hearts  need  fond  words  to  hcif  them  on 
their  way. 

Need  lender  tlwiif^ht  and  fientle  sym-  j 
pathy,  I 

Caresses,  pteasanl  looks  to  cheer  each 
passiiif<  day. 

Then  hoard  them  not  until  they  useless 
be. 

hi  life — not  death — 

Speak  kindlv : living  hearts  need  sym- 
pathy.” ' — J.  R.  Miclek. 


SCOTTISH  WORLD. 

A ROYAL  GODSON. 

The  Earl  of  Daikc-iih  ha.s  returned  from 
Canada,  where  he  was  A.D.C.  to  the  Uuki; 
of  Devonshire,  the  Governor-Gener.il. 
I.ord  George  .Scott,  who  is  the  young,  d 
son  of  ihe  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Beuccleuch. 
and  brother  of  tlte  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  taki  - 
his  first  Christian  name — his  others  are 
Frances  .lohn — from  the  King,  who  is  one 
of  liis  godfathers,  and  the  Oneen  is  his  gcvl- 
motlu-r. 

* * * 

MR.  BALFOUR. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  a .Scottish  philosopln  i 
who  by  chance  of  circumstances  became  a 
statesinan.  To  many  he  is  an  enigma. 
“What  a riddle!”  ri  b'rench  writer  ex- 
claimed after  a study  of  his  character  and 
temperament.  In  his  new  book  “Mr. 
Balfour,”  Mr.  I-'.  T.  Raymond  says — 
“Five  hundred  years  hence  it  will  probably 
not  matter  very  much  in  history  that  Mr. 
Balfour  was  I’rime  Minister  of  Britain, 
but  ns  long  ns  the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man  will  be  something  of  a 
puzzle  to  all  who  take  interest  in  human 
personality.”  Mr.  Balfour’s  mentality  is 
largely  that  of  the  metaphysician  and  .ns 
such  is  probably  best  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  Scottish  mind. 

% * * 

A WORLD’S  EDUCATIONAL 
CENTRE. 

Time  but  increases  Scotland’s  proud 
reputation  as  a great  centre  of  education. 
At  Edinburgh  University,  where  a large 
number  of  applications  for  matriculation 
have  had  to  be  refused,  with  hundreds  on 
the  waiting  list,  women  students  are  becom- 
ing a feature,  and  they  are  extending  from 
the  medical  and  science  faculties,  which 
have  always  had  a substantial  contingent, 
to  agriculture,  forestry,  and  even  engineer- 
ing. 

Among  the  women  students  are  to  he 
found  some  enterprising  Canadians.  The 
general  bodv  of  students  embraces  a larger 
number  than  usual  of  Indian  students  of 
science.  American  visitors  during  the 
summer  months  made  inquiries  regarding 
arrangements  possible  for  members  of  their 
families  who  might  be  sent  across  to  study. 
An  earnest  of  the  future  as  well  as  a fruit 
of  the  past  is  the  entry  of  a batch  of  LInited 
States  students  for  advanced  classes  in  tin- 
faculty  of  divinity'.  .Serbians,  for  whose 
education  Edinburgh  has  been  an  import.int 
centre,  have  contributed  a numbei  of  en- 
trants, while  ex-Service  men  .nVe  still 
recruiting  the  academic  ranks. 


CHESS. 

Conducted  by  “ Expertus.” 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Floyd  C.  Swearingen  (Nebraska,  U.S.A.). — 
Please  don’t  point  your  big  gun  at  me  as  no  one  has 
greater  admiration  for  the  Polish  prodigy  than  myself. 
The  score  and  notes  were  taken  from  “ La  Strategic  ” 
and,  I believe,  are  correct.  I must  congratulate 
you  on  your  brilliant  success  in  the  State  Tourney 
and  for  your  efforts  to  keep  Caissa’s  lamp  burning 
brightly.  Your  comment  on  the  game  7th  August 
(page  296)  is,  1 believe,  correct  and  49  Kt  to  K 5 ch 
would  have  given  White  a won  game.  Pleased  to 
hear  of  a reader  of  the  -’F.H.”  of  50  years’  standing 
in  so  distant  a portion  of  the  globe. 

J.  T.  MacCai;lum  (Canada). — Delighted  to  hoar 
from  a distant  correspondent.  See  reply  above  res- 
pecting game  page  296.  Many  thanks  for  goo<l 
wishes  which  I heartily  reciprocate. 

Miss  Jessie  Ridge. — Many  thanks  for  .score  of  g.ame 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  who  is  a strong  player.  30  P t.> 
K Kt  3 would,  I think,  have  given  you  a sure  but 
(Jifficult  win.  A very  well  played  game  on  your  part. 
Shall  be  pleased  to  receive  companion  game  when 
completed. 

W.R.R.  (Bridgend). — Your  “cook”  of  No.  841 
appears  to  be  a true  bill.  It  is  curious  it  should  have 
been  overlooked  in  a Tourney. 

F.C.  (Felixstowe). — No,  846 — If  1 Q to  K 7, 
Kt  tks  Q,  I do  not  see  the  mate, 
i E.  J.  Gibbs. — Solutions  to  Nos.  S44  and  846  correct. 


Sleepless,  Nervous 
and  Dyspeptic, 


Ex-Service  Man  Finds  New  Strength  and 
Splendid  Fitness  in  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets. 


^Ir.  Evan  Hughes,  37,  James  Street, 

Wrexham,  says: — “Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets 
cured  me  when  nothing  else  had  any  effect. 

I was  on  active  service  when  I first  fell  ill 
with  neura.sthenia  and  had  to  go  into 
hospital,  I was  terribly  weak  and  nervous, 
so  nervous,  in  fact,  that  I would  jump  at 
a sound.  I couldn’t  sleep  either,  but  used 
to  lie  tossing  in  bed  for  hours  on  end. 

Appetite  I had  none.  I never  wanted  to 
eat,  and  in  consequence  lost  flesh  badly. 

Always  I was  low  spirited,  afraid  almost  to  be  left  alone,  and  a 
hopeless  depression  seemed  to  take  all  life  and  spirit  out  of  me. 

“ I was  invalided  home  finally  and  demobilised,  a complete 
nervous  wreck.  I tried  ail  sorts  of  so-called  remedies,  but 
nothing  did  the  slightest  good  till  at  last  I got  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets. 
After  only  a few  doses  I felt  ever  so  much  better,  and  very  soon 
I was  cured.  At  the  present  time  f am  in  splendid  health.” 


Orea^t  Jaxitaary 


of  Linen  Damasks, 
Irish  Linen  Sheets, 
Pillow  Cases,  Towels, 
All  kinds  of  House 
Linens,  Handkerchiefs. 


Write  for  Bargain  List 
Xu.  36  T,  Sent  Post  Free. 


ROBINSON  & CLEAVER,  Ltd., 

LINEN  Manufacturers,  ::  BELFAST. 


Dr.  Cassell’s 


HOME  PRICES: 
1 /3  and  3/- 

The  3/-  size 
being  the  more 
economical. 


Sold  by  Chem- 
ists in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


Ask  for  Dr. 
CasseH’sTablets 
and  refuse 
substitutes. 


Tablets 


The  Universal  Home  Bemedyfor 

Nervous  Breakdown  Kidney  Trouble 
Nerve  Failure  Indigestion 

Neuritis  Wasting 

tieurasthenia  Palpitation 

Sleeplessness  Vital  Exhaustion 

Anaemia  Nervousness 

Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers 
and  during  the  Critical  Periods  of  Life. 
Dr.  Cassell’s  Co.  Ltd.,  Manchester. 


TAKE  TWO 
TABLETS 

at  bedtime  and 
note  how  well 
you  sleep;  con- 
tinue, and  you 
will  know  the 
joy  of  health 
and  vigour. 
EQUALLY 
SUITABLE 
EOK 

childr:,;:. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


FAMILY  HERALD  SUPPLEMENT 


(No.  2187), 

Containing  a Long  Complete  Novel— 


“THE  PLAY- ACTRESS,” 


By  the  Author  of 

J'The  Unknown  Heroine,”' A Siren’s  Song,"  &c. 


Price  2d.;  Post-free  2Jd. 


ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


Heigh-Iio  ! Come  to  the  fair  ! 
CLARNICO  CARAMELS 
will  find  there. 


you 


PREPAID  SI^ALL 
4DVERTISEf»IENTS. 


The  terms  for  advertisements  under  this  heating  «» 
Ihe  Family  Herald  or  Family  Herald  Supplement  are\ 
T'Bopenct  per  word  for  each  taper,  the  minimum  chatge\ 
for  any  advertisement  being  One  Shilling  ana  Sirpencel 
No  display  is  permitted,  and  ihe  publishers  reserve  la 
themselves  the  right  of  declining  any  advertisement  of' 
which  they  do  not  approve,  ill 

Communications  regarding  Prepaid  Advertisement^ 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Advertisement  Department^ 
Family  Herald  Press,  Henrietta  Street  Lo>nioiiJ| 
W.C.2,  and  copy,  which  in  alt  cases  must  be  accom- 
panied by  remittance,  should  reach  ike  office  at  leasih 
fifteen  days  before  the  date  of  publication.  " 


Abdominal  Support. — For' any  abdominalii 
weakness  after  operations,  &c.,  our  Abdome  Belled  : 
Corsets  afford  perfect  support.  Certain  relief. — f 
VI'rite  for  List  No.  5,  R.  Scales  & Co.,  Corsetk 
Manufacturers,  Newark-on-Trent.  " 


Remnant  Bundles  white  art  linen,  for|[ 
drawn  thread  and  embroidery  work,  for  Teat 
Cloths.  Tray  Cloths,  Duchess  covers  and  mats,^ 
T.3s.  (id.  per  bundle;  postage  9d.  extra.  — , 
HLITTON’S,  73,  Larne,  Ireland. t. 


GOUDA  BD  tSc  SONS,  Station  Street,  Leicester. 


DF  SHEFFIELD’ 


Write  for  patterai,  post  free,  of  Overcoats  Suiti,  Costumes.  J^aietots 
Raincoatt,  Hackiatotbes.  etc.,  or  Catalogues  of  Footwear.  Wool  Scarfs 
OrapCfT.  liadiet  A Children’s  Clothing.  Sheffield  Cutlery.  Gramophone 
and  Records,  Tea  aod  Dinner  Services.  Bedsteads.  Beddmg.  Sewin; 
Machines.  Cyetes.  Tyres,  Carpets  and  Lino.  Poultry  and  Appliances,  eu 
EASV  _ I.  G.  Gravks  l.rn.  SHKFFiKi.n  TERILTC; 


LAOIES 


Grampian  Hand  Made  Homespuns.- 

These  beautiful  Tweeds  for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen's!)' 
Wear  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  KinbuckJ 
Spinning  Coy.,  Ltd.,  Dept,  B,  Kinbuok,  Perthshire. 
Pattern  s for  any  length  sent  on  applieation. 


dcsiring  u perfcctly  safe  and  reliable 

HYGIENIC  DOUCHE 

,1V.  ; r : ■ gjjould  ask  their  chemist  to  show 


Drunkards  Cured  cheaply,  secretly^, 
speedily,  permanently.  Trial  free  privately.' 
Carlton  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd,,  617,  Birmingham.1 


them  the  M4RVEL 
WHIRLING  SPRtkY. 

If  he  cannot  suppiv  the  Marvel, 
full  particulars  will  be  sent  free  by 

MARVEL  Co.  (Dept.  64  ),  63  St.John's  St.,  London,  E.C. 


“ Armine  de  Lancy.”  By  Helen  Protbero 
Lewis.  A very  appropriate  Gift  Book  foryoung 
readers.  Only  a limited  number  of  copies  of 
this  charming  story  are  now  available. 
Price  Is.,  post-free  Is.  '2d.,  from  the  Publishers, 
23  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London, 


Irish  Pillow  Linen.— SufScient  to  make . 
six  Pillow-cases,  size  20  by  30  ins.,  22s.  6d.  peril 
bundle.  Also  for  six  smaller-sized  Cases  ofl 
Pillow  Linen.  18  by  28  ins.,  20s.  3d,  per  bundle  I 
—HUTTON’S  73.  Lame,  Ireland.  3 


Bargain  O'fTer. — White  Afternoon  Embroidecylf  ; ( 
Tea  Aprons.  4/-  each,  post  free;  two,  7/6.  Money^i  !) 


returned  if  not  satisfied. — “Bee,”  10,  Shaftesbury) 
Road,  Ravenscourt  Park,  W.6. 


Knit  your  own  Jumpers  and  Sports|i 
Coats.  Extra  Quality  Fluffing  Wool,  12/6  per  lb.  : 
Full  Shade  Card  on  application — Barrand  (Dept.  2),  1 
Carlisle  Road,  Bradford. 


Furs,  extremely  handsome,  £15  15s.  set,  genuine 
undyed  skunk  shade,  real  skins,  large  wrap  stole,  j 
pillow  mufi.  Recently  new.  Guaranteed  perfect.; 
Accept  £4  17s.  6d.  Splendid  bargain.  Approval 
willingly.  Write:  A.  B.,  “Family  Herald,”  23, || 
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MOTHER. 

But  by  that  love  magnetic 
iho  wrong  within  us  quells; 
We  make  her  our  Confessor, 

I'or  Mother  never  tells. 

Ah,  oft  amid  our  musings, 

rhis  mournful  wond’ring  creeps, 
“Would  we  could  know  for  certain 
, That  Mother  never  weeps!” 
Bertha. 


tCbe  Stov^=treller. 


COMPLETE  STORY. 

CUPID’S  CHAIR. 


Elizabeth  I, aider  hummed  gaily  as  she  fastened  the  lid 
'of  her  dress-basket.  It  was  sweet  of  her  friend  Molly  to 
have  asked  her  to  spend  the  week-end  at  Moreden,  she 
thought.  The  country  would  be  lovely,  and  she  rerdly 
needed  a change.  She  was  still  singing  when  she  reached 
the  tinv  breakfast-room,  hut  as  the  door  swung  open  she 
stopped  short,  ,a  look  of  compunction  in  her  eyes. 

“I  was  just  looking  at  the  laddie's  letter,”  the  old  lady 
who  was  sitting  there  said  gently.  “Would  \ou  like  to 
read  it,  dear?” 

smile,  whimsical  \et  tender,  curved  the  girl’s  lips 
as  .she  bent  over  the  other’s  shoulder.  She  had  seen  the 
hovish  scrawl  so  many  times  th.it  she  knew  the  words  by 
heart;  nevertheless  she  always  made  a pretence  of  reading  it. 

“Don’t  worry,  aunt,”  the  little  note  concluded — “I’ll 
bring  you  back  pots  of  money,  and  a spindley-legged  chair. 
You  know,  like  the  one  you’ve  alwa\s  wanted.” 

Elizabeth  was  never  quite  sure  whether  it  was  the  rough 
<lrawing  which  accompanied  the  latter  promi.se,  or  the  old 
lady’s  certainty  that  her  ne[)he\v  would  keep  his  word,  that 
invariably  brought  a lump  into  her  throat.  But  she  was 
always  glad  to  see  the  letter  put  away  again  and  to  hear 
the  sweet  voice  regain  its  cheerful  tones.  That  the  boy, 
who  had  left  home  seventeen  years  before,  would  ever 
return  she  herself  thought  highly  improbable,  \et  not  for 
worlds  would  she  ha\e  destri)\ed  the  other’s  faith.  With 
a feeling  of  relief  she  heard  the  desk  click;  then,  catching 
sight  of  the  eves  mist\-  with  unshed  tears,  quick  .s\mpath\ 
filled  her  dwn. 

“Perhaps  1 ought  not  to  lea\e  her,”  she  meditated, 
picking  up  the  newspaper.  “She  is  yen’  fr-iil.” 

The  next  instant  her  expression  had  cnanged.  .'Xt  the 
bottom  of  the  aiivertiscment  page,  under  th<'  heading  “.Sale 
bv  Auction,”  was  slcetched  a s|)indle-legged  chair  almost 
a fac-siinile  of  the  one  drawn  by  the  boy  who  had  run  away 
to  sea. 

“I’ll  get  it  for  her,”  she  decided  eagerly.  “It’ll  only- 
take  me  an  hour  longer  to  run  up  to  London.” 

So  it  was  that  four  hours  later  a slim  girl  with  dark- 
-brown  e\es  settled  her.self  in  the  corner  of  Messrs.  Bowen’s 
auction-room.  For  a while  she  watched  interestedly  while 
a fat  man  with  a high-pitched  voice  disposed  of  several 
articles  of  furniture.  But  when  he  lifted  up  a quaint  little 
chair,  whose  semblance  to  a certain  drawing  was  really 
remarkable,  a flush  came  into  her  cheeks,  and  scarcely 
vwalting  for  the  auctioneer  to  conclude  his  list  of  its  many 
virtues  she  named  a price. 

Promptly  the  little  man  at  her  side  increased  the  sum 
by  a few  shillings.  No  one  else  interfered,  and  in  a few 
minutes  Elizabeth  realised  that  it  was  going  to  be  a fight 
Iwtween  them.  Steadilv  the  price  rose,  to  the  delight  of  the 
fat  man  and  the  interest  of  the  crowd.  Then,  just  when 


Astir  before  the  lark  wakes, 
Toiling  when  day  expires. 
She  scorns  all  dream  of  resiing, 
For  mother  never  tires. 

And,  as  a guardian  angel, 
Her  love  alike  enfolds 
Us,  erring  and  unerring, 

For  Mother  never  scolds. 


the  girl  was  about  to  make  a last  hid,  her  e\es  fell  on  the 
chain  which  dangled  from  her  wrist.  With  sudden  con- 
stern.'ition  she  rf'alised  that  the  purse  which  had  bism 
fastened  to  it  had  vanishcsl. 

“Going,”  the  high-|)itched  voice  said  warningly,  and  as 
she  did  not  even  look  up,  “Going,”  it  repeated  a trille 
more  insistently. 

“Somebody’s  stolen  my  ])urse,”  Elizabeth  Laider  b<-gnn. 

But  the  words  were  drowned  in  ;i  thunderous  “Gone!” 
and,  aware  of  the  futility  of  making  a fuss,  she  subsidi  j 
into  silence. 

It  was  not  until  she  had  left  the  building  that  she  le- 
membered  putting  her  railway-ticket  in  her  coat-iiocket.  and 
.a  trifle  relieved  bv  the  knowledge  that  she  was  not  strand«  d 
she  hurried  across  the  park. 

-As  she  walked  she  thought  with  growing  dista.ste  of  her 
rival. 

“It  W'as  just  obstinacy,”  she  declared  at  last,  and  unwit- 
! tingly  she  spoke  aloud. 

“Not  at  all,”  a voice  broke  in  heartih , “and  1 just  hated 
^ depriving  you  of  it.” 

.Speechless  with  astonishment,  Elizabeth  1. aider  turned  ; 
i at  her  side,  grasping  in  his  arms  the  spindle-legged  chair, 
j was  the  little  man. 

j “I’m  afraid  I startled  you,”  he  said  ap>ologetically.  “It 
was  very  stupid  of  me,  but  1 honestly  thought  for  tlie 
moment  that  you  were  speaking  to  me.  I ’m  extremely 
sorry.” 

He  put  down  the  chair  as  he  concluded,  and  Elizabeth 
w'as  still  searching  for  a particularly  crushing  reply  when 
he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  her  own  purse. 

“I  took  it,”  he  explained. 

“You  took  it!”  the  girl  repeated,  with  increasing  anger. 
“You  stole  my  purse!” 

“Hr — no,’’  the  stranger  corrected— “I  only  borrowed  it. 
You  see,  at  all  costs  I had  to  have  the  chair.  I liad  only 
a little  money  with  me,  so ” 

He  finished  with  a little  shrug.  But  it  was  not  that  «o 
much  as  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes  which  completed  the  othci  ’s 
e.xasperation. 

“It  was  a mean  and  despicable  thing  to  do,”  slxj  said 
hotly. 

His  expression  was  just  the  least  hit  penitent. 

“1  am  afraid  it  must  appear  like  that  to  \ou,”  he  con- 
I fessed,  and,  seeing  that  she  was  moving  awav,  he  added, 
i “I  can  onlv  regret  that  it  should  have  been  necessary.” 

To  this  speech  the  indignant  Elizabeth  did  not  vouchsafe 
so  mui'h  as  a turn  of  the  head. 

I “Necessary  indeed!”  she  murmured  as  she  hurried  on 
; her  way,  the  full  heinousness  of  the  offence  striking  her 
afresh.  “Who  ever  heard  of  such  impudence!’’ 

The  indignation  was  still  in  her  eyes  when  she  reached 
the  station,  and  the  sight  of  the  train  packeil  to  overflowing 
with  a boisterous  holiday  crowd  did  not  b nd  to  soothe  her 
feelings. 

“The  sooner  this  day  comes  to  an  end  the  better!”  she 
told  herself  disgustedly  as  she.  realised  that  for  one  hot  un- 
comfortable hour  she  would  be  obliged  to  prop  herself  up 
against  a carriage-door.  “I  know'  davs  that  begin  like 
th ” 

The  sentence  ended  abruptly,  brought  to  a close  by  the 
sight  of  a familiar  figure  wending  its  way  along  the 
corridor. 

“I’m  glad  I saw  you,”  the  irresponsible  one  remarked 
cheerfully  when  he  reached  her  side.  “Won’t  you  please 
sit  dowm?” 

Despite  her  icy  silence,  he  placed  the  spindle-legged  chair 
out  of  the  way  of  passers-by.  , , 

“You’ll  be  all  right  there,”  he  added  persunsivelv. 

For  a second  a refusal  trembled  on  the  girl’s  lips,  hut  she 
really  was  feeling  tired,  and  the  train  was  uncommonly 
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stuffy.  After  all,  she  decided,  it  -would  be  silly  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  offer,  and  she  could  ignore  the  man  just 
as  well  sitting  down  as  standing  up. 

But  the  ignoring  process  did  not  prove  to  be  as  easy  as 
Elizabeth  had  anticipated.  For  instance,  when  in  a verv 
polite  voice  he  inquired  if  she  would  like  the  windo-w  raised 
a trifle  she  could  not  very  well  remain  mumj  Neither  could 
she  avoid  a brief  “-Thank  you’’  when  her  companion 
succeeded  in  repressing  a horde  of  children,  who  were 
anxious  to  play  leap-frog  over  her  basket.  Nevertheless 
she  refused  to  be  drawn  into  anything  like  a conversation, 
and  the  fe-w  ans-W'ers  she  did  give  were  short  and  chilly. 

“You  are  not  very  forgiving,”  the  persistent  one  re- 
marked after  a long  silence,  but  received  not  the  least 
intimation  that  the  other  had  heard  him.  “I  wonder  if  I 
might  get  you  a cup  of  tea?” 

Without  waiting  to  hear  her  decision,  he  disappeared, 
and  Elizabeth,  knowing  that  a few  minutes  would  bring 
her  to  her  destination,  murmured  ungratefully — 

“Let  the  little  wretch  drink  his  own  cup  of  tea!” 

The  next  moment  she  smiled  maliciously. 

“It  would  serve  him  right,”  she  told  herself,  “and,  after 
all,  it  is  really  mine.” 

Determined  not  to  let  her  resolution  cool,  she  took  out 
of  her  pocket  a piece  of  brown  paper.  In  it  she  wrapped 
the  price  of  the  chair.  By  the  time  she  had  finished  de- 
scribing her  victim  to  the  guard  the  train  had  drawn  up, 
and  after  a hasty  glance  around  she  alighted  with  her 
load. 

Feeling  just  a little  guilty  and  very  conspicuous,  she  made 
her  -way  off  the  platform.  Once  in  the  quiet  country  road, 
how'ever,  she  grew  exultant. 

“The  biter  hath  indeed  been  bit,”  she  informed  the  black- 
bird that  peered  at  her  from  the  hedge.  “And  won’t  Molly 
laugh  ! ” 

The  thought  of  Molly’s  enjoyment  of  the  whole  business 
caused  her  to  quiclren  her  pace.  But  the  spindle-legged 
chair,  though  small,  was  not  particularly  light,  and  by  the 
pond,  beyond  which  lay  her  friend’s  cottagfe,  Elizabeth 
paused  to  take  breath.  Almost  immediately  she  regretted 
the  action.  While  she  stood  watching  the  fish  that  leapt 
in  the  water  a shadow  fell  across  the  grass,  and  an  un- 
mistakable voice  broke  the  peace. 

For  a moment  the  two  claimants  faced  each  other ; then 
an  impressible  chuckle  escaped  the  late-comer. 

“This  is  really  funny,”  he  observed.' 

“It  is  nothing'  of  the  kind,”  Elizabeth  retorted  crossly, 
“and  I may  as  -well  tell  you  at  once  that  I am,  going  to  keep 
the  chair.” 

She  seated  herself  firmly  upon  it  as  she  spoke,  and  eyed 
the  intruder^  defiantly.  To  her  annoyance  he  only  smiled 
back  at  her  in  a friendlv  fashion. 

“You  don’t  mind  if  I sit  down  too?”  he  asked.  “That 
road  is  the  longest  and  dirtiest  I ever  struck.” 

He  dropped  down  on  the  grass,  and  there  was  a short 
silence.  It  was  broken  by  the  man. 

“I  wonder  if  it  would  make  any  difference  if  I explained,” 
he  said  tentatively. 

“No,”  Elizabeth  said  shortly. 

A little  wrinkle  creased  his  forehead. 

“Well,  suppose  we  look  at  it  from  a business  point  of 
view,”  he  suggested,  at  which  she  merely  sniffed. 

Some  minutes  passed  before  he  spoke  again — long 
minutes  they  seemed  to  the  girl,  sitting  stiffly  on  the  high- 
backed  chair.  ^ ^ . 

“It’s  a gorgeous  day,”  he  said  then,  and  there  was 
actually  enjoyment  in  his  tones. 

To  Elizabeth,  hot,  tired  and  dusty,  the  remark  was  the 
last  straw.  In  sudden  wrath  she  opened  her  lips.  But  at 
that  very  moment  a big  and  brawny  labourer  rounded  the 
bend.  Quick  triumph  replaced  the  anger  in  her  eyes. 

“George,”  she  called  sweetly,  and  as  the  man  came  up, 
“will  you  carry  this  chair  to  the  cottage  for  me?” 
“Certainly,  Miss  Elizabeth,”  the  yokel  began. 

But  the  other  man  broke  in. 

“Don’t  touch  it,”  he  commanded,  and  to  the  girl,  “I 
regret  to  have  to  contradict  you.” 

A little  at  a loss,  the  new-comer  gazed  from  one  to  the 
other.  Gradually  a slow  smile  overspread  his  face. 

“Yew  be  joaking.  Miss  Elizabeth,”  he  opined.  “I  re^ 
member,  yew  alius  did  be  one  for  a joak.” 

But  Elizabeth  Laider  Was  very  far  from  joking,  and  in 
a few  terse  sentences  she  made  the  fact  clear.  With  a 
scowl  and  a threatening  -word  the  labourer  turned. 


“.A,s  you  say,  George,”  the  little  man  agreed  pleasantly® 
“the  pond  is  quite  close.”  j|| 

loud  splash  followed  quickly  on  the  sentence,  and  whoifli 
Eli/aheth  Laider  looked  away  fiomi  the  water,  in  the  cento 
of  which  floundered  ;i  wiser  and  wetter  George,  it  was  onf  ; 
to  see  his  assailant  and  the  chair  disapfiearing  in  thijt 
dist.'inco.  i| 

"lie  he  a little  fiend,”  Gi-orge  remarked  distinctly  wheiij 
he  reached  thr'  lemk,  and  in  hi  i-  heart  Kll/ahcth  Laider  waij 
inclined  to  agree.  , l| 

It  was  her  friend  who  suggested  the  next  morning  thal 
Elizabeth  should  talte  the  hatiimoclc  and  swing  it  under  th»; 
trees  Iry  the  water.  But  Elizahetli,  with  :r  renewed  feelin;! 
of  irritation,  declined.  lostead  she  found  her  w:iv  into  thtj 
wood  near  liv.  Once  there,  with  a sigh  of  relief  slie  settles 
herself  conil'ortablv  on  a bed  of  bracken.  For  n time  sh* 
tried  to  firrgct  the  preceding  day’s  ev<'nts  and  to  rememliei 
only  that  she  was  on  a holiday.  But  the  attempt  was  r | 
failure,  ;md  she  was  just  telling  herself  with  much  emphasi' 
that  that  miserable  little  man  had  spoilt  everything  wlien 
like  a genie  in  a fairy  tale,  he  appeared  in  person.  Six 
ignored  his  greeting  as  she  did  his  apology  for  intruding) 
and  when  he  held  out  to  her  the  parcel,  which  yesterdagl 
she  had  given  to  the  guard,  she  took  it  without  a word.  ( 
“1  am  sorry  I forgot  to  return  it,”  he  s;iid,  as  she  stil|j 
remained  silent.  "1  suppose  you  think  I’ve  behavepl 
abominably.”  1 

Her  reply  was  uncom promising,  and  to  his  assertion  thav! 
there  were  extenuating  circumstances  if  slie  would  onl\li-. 
listen  to  them,  she  replied  frigidly  that  she  was  noli 
interested.  Then,  with  a feeling  that  she  was  repaying! 
him  a little  for  the  previous  day’s  trials,  she  devoted  heif 
• attention  to  a starling  busily  building  its  nest.  For  a fewi 
seconds  he  studied  her  profile. 

“You’re  frightening  the  little  beggar,”  he  said  suddenl\-.( 
With  a start  Elizabeth  realised  that  the  bird  w.as  indeeo| 
getting  agitated.  Flushing,  she  looked  away,  and  uninten-i; 
tionally  her  eyes  met  and  were  held  b\-  the  keen  blue  oneslf 
of  the  man  who  looked  down  at  her.  'j; 

“Let’s  be  friends,”  he  pleaded.  1 

To  her  own  surprise  Elizabeth  felt  herself  softening,! 
But  the  next  instant  she  had  remembered  the  other’s  many||i 
offences.  I: 

“No,”  she  said  decidedly,  and  with  a peculiar  feelingii 
that  if  he  asked  her  again  she  would  relent.  “I  should  bel' 
very  glad  if  you  would  go  away.” 

At  Oince  he  obeyed,  and  watching  him  disappear  among, 
the  trees,  the  girl  was  conscious  of  a quite  inexplicable  wish 
that  he  had  not  taken  her  at  her  word. 

“This  is  ridiculous,”  she  said  aloud. 

But  what  was  ridiculous  she  did  not  explain  even  to : 
herself.  t 

During  the  next  few  days  Elizabeth  Laider  found  herselfk 
curiously  depressed.  When  the  much-concerned  Molly/ 
wanted  to  take  her  temperature,  she  laughed,  and,  whent 
she  insisted  on  her  having  a tonic,  she  cried — all  of  which;, 
was  totally  unlike  the  usual  behaviour  of  that  self-possessed | 
young  woman.  Often  she  wished  her  short  holiday  over,| 
and  vet,  when  it  did  come  to  an  end,  she  was  strangelyif 
reluctant  to  go  away.  At  the  station  Moll\-  refrained  from  'i 
kissing  her. 

“It  might  be  something  catching,”  she  explained,  “and  ! 
there  is  baby.”  ^ 

Elizabeth  nodded  absently,  her  eyes  on  the  bend  in  theflj 
white  road,  just  perceptible  from  the  carriage  window. 

Two  hours  later  she  walked  quietly  up  the  little  path  thatji; 
led  to  Ivy  Cottage.  ,n 

“I’ve  come,”  she  began  as  she, opened  the  room,  door.  | 
The  words  ended  in  a gasp,  while  the  colour  crept  intols 
her  cheeks.  She  stared  at  the  spindle-legged  chair  in  which  I 
sat  a very  proud  old  lady.  _ | 

“He  kept  his  word,  dear,”  a trembling  voice  was  ex-|| 
plaining.  “I  didn’t  tell  you,  and  John  doesn’t  know  aboutl 
mv  littie  companion  either.  I wanted  to  surprise  youi  bothJj 
I have  too,”  she  added  delightedly. 

With  a little  impulsive  movement  Elizabeth  held  out  heri| 
hand  to  the  man  standing  by.  ; 

“I  will  be  friends,”  she  said  simply.  i 

Some  time  after  a slightly-puzzled  old  lady  left  the  room,! 
For  a long  moment  the  two  looked  at  each  other.  j 

“I  want  you  to  love  me,  dear,”  the  little  man  said. 
Elizabeth  Laider  laughed  happily.  j 

“Then  I guess  I’ll  have  to,”  she  whispered.  | 
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CICELY  DELACOMBE. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

Cicely  went  to  the  Cathedral  to  service  the  next  morning, 
and  on  her  way  back  met  almost  the  whole  of  the  people  I 
ol  1 )ulminster— that  is,  all  the  people  she  had  known.  Of! 
llw  newer  peo[>le — the  people  who  had  been  outside  the  ' 
Cathedral  circle  when  she  lived  in  Dulminster — she  knew 
scarcelv  anybody.  She  saw  her  step-mother  in  the  distance 
talking  to  a little  group  of  people.  She  coidd  imagine  her 
saying,  “Yes,  1 have  my  step-daughter  staying  with  me — 
a nuisance,  but  it  can’t  bo  helped!” 

From  the  behaviour  of  the  few  people  she  knew.  Cicely 
• felt  (luite  sure  that  nothing  had  been  sai<l  about  her  en- 
gagement to  I.eigh  Bligh  in  Dulminster.  .She  was  right. 
The,  Canon  cherished  a hope  that  somehow  or  other  the 
engagement  would  come  to  nothing,  and  he,  and  \ iolet  had 
come  to  th<'  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to  sa\  nothing 
about  it.  -And  James  Bligh  never  talked. 

When  Cicely  got  back,  she  found  a letter  from  f.eigh. 
She  resolved  to  take  it  out  in  the  garden  to  read  it  there. 
It  would  be  exciuisite  to  read  Leigh’s  letter  in  the  place 
where  she,  as  a little  girl,  had  first  seen  him.  But  when 
she  went  into  the  garden,  it  was  no  longer  the  place  of  her 
dreams.  The  statues  had  been  taken  down.  The  fountain 
was  no  longer  there.  Instead  an  aggressively  new  piece  of 
turf  stretched  from  one  end  of  the  garden  to  thr-  other. 
Violet  had  a month  or  so  ago  c.;irried  out  her  threat  of 
making  a tennis-lawn. 

Cicely  felt  that  even  her  place  of  dreams  had  been  spoilt. 
Only  the  atmospber-e  of  Dulminster  had  not  changed.  1 
Cicely  began  to  wonder  if  she  need  stav  more  than  a week.  ; 
l.eigh’s  letter  though  made  up  for  everything.  Through  j 
it  she  eould  still  trace  a thrend  of  uneasiness ; he  would  be 
glad  if  she  made  her  visit  short,  she  knew. 

■At  four  o’clock  she  had  promisetl  to  go  and  see  James 
Bligh.  He  had  asked  her  if  she  ^could  come  to  give  him 
tea,  and  she  had  answered  that  she  would.  She  dressed 
hers<?lf  with  great  care  in  a pale  heliotrope  gown,  slightly 
ope.n  at  the  throat,  and  a shady  hat  of  pale  heliotrope  straw, 
with  roses  of  a much  darker  shade.  At  her  waist  there 
was  a waistband  of  darker  heliotrope  velvet.  She  put  on 
a pair  of  long  suede  gloves. 

When  she  called  at  No.  i8,  she  was  ushered  into  a cool 
oak-panelled  parlour  which  looked  on  to  the  garden,  and 
which  was  full  of  books.  There  was  a great  bowl  of  roses 
on  the  table. 

“.\lr.  Bligh  will  be  in  directly;  he  has  just  come  home 
from  business,”  said  the  maid,  and  Cicely  sat  down  in  on<' 
of  the  low  chairs. 

Her  heart  was  beating  very  quickly”  it  was  so  strange 
being  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  It  was  stranger  still  to 
find  it  so  much  more  vvhat  she  liked  than  her  own  side 
was  now.  She  frowned  as  she  thought  that,  but  the 
deterioration  in  her  father  was  so  patent,  and  then  the  door 
opened  and  James  Bligh  came  in. 

“This  is  very  good  of  you,”  lie  said,  as  Cicely  gave  him 
her  hand. 

“No,  no,  it  is  not!  I w'anted  so  much  to  see  you,  and 
I.eigh  has  wanted  me  to  so  miuch.” 

“1  think  he  has  wanted  us  to  know  each  other,”  replied 
Bligh.  “We  have  the  great  interest  in  common,  ha\e  we. 
not  ?” 

“I.<‘igh?”  said  Cicely. 

“Yes— my  boy.  You  can  understand  how  I wanted  to  see 
}ou.  He  is  everything  to  me.” 

“.And  to  me,”  said  Cicely,  with  a smile  that  showed  the 
rare  dimple. 

“Tliat  is  of  course.  You  would  not  have  become  engaged 
to^  him  if  it  were/not  so.  1 remember  years  ago  he  told  me 
he  ha<i  played  with  vou.” 

“Did  he  tell  \ou  that?”  asked  Cioelv. 

“We  neither  of  us  dreamt  of  this  though;  it  was  strange 
that  he  met  you,  was  it  not?” 

.\  moment’s  pau.se  in  the  conversation  was  caused  by  the 
maid  bringing  in  tea,  and  then  James  said — 

“Now  would  vou  pour  out  for  me?  It  is  long  since  I had 
a woman  to  do  that.” 


Cicely  drew  off  her  long  gloves, 
across  to  Bligh. 

“This,  is  my  ring,”  she  said. 


She  stretched  her  hand 


Bligh  looked  at  it  and  at  the  hand. 

“It  is  beautiful,”  he  said,  “.and  suitable.” 

She  laughed,  for  she  kn<'W  that  Leigh  must  have  told  hi' 
father  of  the  I'cautv  of  her  hands,  and  she  said  d<  niur<’l’ 

“1  ho)X;  1 come  up  to  the  descri[>tion. ” 

He  smiled  whimsically. 

“Well,  it  would  be'  (lilVicuIt  for  any  mortal  ty  cuitk- 
up  to  that.  Ma\  I say  ihat  \ou  surpass  my  i‘\|»  <Talion 
“Do  1?  1 am  glad.  I want  you  to  t<  11  tn<-  a b-i  about 

Leigh  -just  everything.” 

lie  told  her  ilw  things  th.'il  he  thought  would  inten  si  lu  r, 
and  then  the\  went  on  to  talk  of  other  thing'.  1 he\  drift*  d 
to  speaking  ,'ibouf  his  beloyf-ti  books,  ;md  he  look  down 
r.'ire  editions  to  show  her.  He  showed  her  two  photographs 
of  Leigh  :it  .'ill  stages  of  his  existeno' — as  a little  boy  with 
a dear  chubby  fao?,  and  kiter  on  ;is  a schoolboy,  and  lai<  r 
again,  when  he  had  go.ne  up  to  Cambridge,  in  all  the  dilTerent 
costumes  which  undergraduates  .allect. 

“I  always  knew  he  would  make  his  mark.  He  has 
brains.  .So  had  my  father.  1 have  lr.en  the  failure,” 
Bligh  said. 

“You  have  achieved  a great  deal,”  site  told  him.  “You 
are  Leigh’s  father.” 

“Yes,  that  is  an  tichievement.”  He  laughed.  “I’m 
content.  ” 

The  hours  sped  tilong.  When  the  Cathedral  clock  struck 
six  she  rose,  hastilx  . 

“How  1 ha\e  taken  up  your  time!”  she  < xcl.'iinu'l. 
lie  laughed. 

“.M\  time  is  mv  own  after  business  hour',”  he  said. 
“.And  no  one  comes  to  disturb  m»-.  That  is  wh\  1 ha\.* 
become  such  a voracious  la  ader!” 

“Is  it  not  lonely?”  she  asked. 

“A’es,  but'  1 :mi  useil  to  it.  1 would  rather  be  by  myself 
th.an  h;i\e  uncongenial  companionship.  1 .assure  you  1 in 
very  good  company  to  myself.” 

“Oh,  1 can  believe  that!”  said  Cicely  warmly. 

“A’ou  can  im.agine  what  it  was  to  me  to  have  the  boy  for 
his  vacations,”  said  James.  “Now,  1 give  myself  treats 
and  run  up  to  London  to  see  him.  That  refreshes  me  and 
keeps  me  tdive  for  a good  lime.  Leigh  wants  me  to  le:i\o 
;dl  this  and  go  to  live  in  London.” 

“Do!’'  cried  Cicely  warmly.  “We  are  going  to  have  a 
house  in  London.” 

“.And  lind  \ou  had  gone  off  to  the  end  of  the  world  when 
I h.id  li  ft  :dl  ibi'?”  he  said. 

“But  in  l.ondi  n you  would  find  congenial  companionship 
when  we  wen'  not  there,”  re[)li*‘d  Cicely.  “1  know  \ou 
would  hate  to  leave  vour  garden,  but  \our  books  can  come 
with  \(ui. 

“It  wants  thinking  ;ibout,”  he  said  slowly.  “You  see, 
although  1 am  not  a poor  man- -indeed  1 httve  much  more 
moiKW  than  I want — vet  1 look  forward  to  Leigh’s  having 
a good  eslal.'tishmcnt  when  he  marries.” 

“But,”  said  Cicely,  flushing  a little,  “1  have  money, 
\ou  know.” 

“That,  m\  dear  child,  is  your  own  iiffair.  Leigh  would 
not  conte-miHate  setting  up  housekeeping  on  his  wife’s 
money.” 

“We  have  never  talked  of  money,  Lrigh  and  I,”  saivl 
Cicely.  “1  hate  the  thought  of  it,  but  one  thing  I am 
determined  upon  it  shall  not  conn'  Ivetween  us.  \\  li.'itever 
the  lawyers  m.av  say,  wo  shall  practically  have  .a  common 
pnirse.” 

Bligh  laughed. 

“1  see,”  he  said,  “that  th.'it  would  never  be  ;i  question 
between  \ou.” 

It  was  twenty  minutes  to  sey<  n wlvn  she  left  him. 

“If  I do  not  go  Leigh  will  not  have  hi<  letter  to-morrow 
morning,”  sh<*  said. 

Violet  saw  her  come  in,  and  saw  the  look-  of  pleasure  on 
her  face.  She  called  out  to  her. 

“Well,  how  did  vou  get  on  with  tlv.*  okl  man?”  she 
.asked. 

“He  is  delightful,”  replied  CiaJy.  “1  h.avi*  enjoyed 
talking  to  him  so  much.” 

If  she  had  only  known  it,  that  answer  sealed  her  fate. 
.She  went  to  her  room  and  wrote  a happV  letter  telling  Leigh 
all  about  her  visit  and  how  much  she  liked  his  father. 

“1  think  he  likes  me  too,”  she  wrote. 

She  gave  her  letter  to  the  maid  to  post,  and  watched  her 
go  across  the  Green  to  posj;  it.  Probably  every  one  in 
Dulminster  would  know  that  she  was  corresponding  with 
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Leio'h  Bliqh  no\v.  She  did  not  care;  the\  would  have  to 
know  sooner  or  later. 

She  changed  into  evening  dress  and  went  down  into  the 
drawing-room.  Violet  and  the  Canon  were  both  there. 
The\  had  had  a little  conversation. 

“\\har  of  her  seeing  that  man?”  he  had  asked.  He 
meant  of  course  Cicelv  and  James  Bligh. 

'•She  s.avs  \erv  little,”  replied  \ iolet;  “but  I don’t  think 
she  liked  It.  I am  sine  she  feels  that  thirigs  are  different 
here  from  the  North.” 

“Time  she  should!”  growled  the  Canon. 

Cicely  was  aware  that  they  were  both  watching  her,  eager 
to  pounce  upon  am  admission  she  might  make.  Ihis 
was  onlv  the  first  da\  she  had  spent  here.  How  would  she 
be  ttble  to  endure  a week? 

‘‘I  suppose  vou  keep  up  \our  music,  Cicely?”  her  father 
said  after  dinner  and  the  u-ual  inspection  of  the  occupant 
of  the  night  nursery.  “Play  something!” 

She  was  glad  to  do  so.  She  went  over  to  the  piano  and 
let  her  fingers  wander  over  the  ke\'s.  i he  only  thing  that 
the  Canon  did  not  admire  in  his  wife  was  her  pianoforte- 
plaving.  X'iclet  v.awned. 

‘A\’hat  dull  things  vou  do  play!”  she  said ' when  Cicely 
rose. 

”1  am  sorrv,”  said  the  girl.  “You  shouJd  htive  stopped 
me.” 

It  was  hot  and  oppressiie  the  ne.vt  day.  Cicelv  found  th.at 
the  coolest  room  was  the  much  liedecked  drawing-room. 
She  took  her  work,  her  book,  her  writing  materials  there. 
.She  s.aw  Violet  go  out,  dressed  in  pale,  fresh,  blue  cambric, 
which  suited  her. 

“It  is  lovely  colouring,”  thought  the  girl. 

Violet  returned  a couple  of  hours  later,  and  the  two  hail 
lunch  together;  the  Canon  would  not  be  back  until  evening. 

In  the  afternoon  Violet  brought  her  sewing  and  came  and 
sat  in  the  drawing-room.  Her  lips  w-ere  closely  compressed, 
and  there  was  ;i  curious  light  in  her  c\es.  She  meant  to 
do  the  deed  now. 

“1  saw  your  future  father-in-law  in  Itis  shop  this  morn- 
ing,” she  began. 

tficely  Iteard  something  more  than  chaHenge  in  her  voice; 
there  was  malignity  as  well. 

“Did  vou?”  she  answered. 

“Yes,  and  I must  say,  Cicely,  that  I am  very  much 
annoved  at  vour  thinking  of  marrying  the  son  of  a trade.s- 
man  in  this  town.  I make  the  be>t  of  it  for  your  father’s 
sake.” 

“There  is  no  need  to  do  that,”  said  Cicely  quietly. 

“But  privateK'  1 am  disturbed  about  it.  , 5’ou  are  too 
voung  to  know  anything  about  men.” 

“1  shall  be  of  age  in  less  than  two  years.” 

“Vou  mav  be  old  enough  in  years,  but  you  are  a baby  in 
experience  of  men,.” 

This  w.as  true  enough,  and  Cicely  knew  it. 

“Does  one  need  experience?”  site  asked.  “When  you 

love  a man  and  the  man  loves  vou ” 

Cicely’s  speech  was  broken  into  by  a queer  little  laugh — 
more  like  a snort  than  a laugh. 

“Hqw  can  you  tell  w'hen  a man  means  what  he  savs?” 
“1  know  Leigh,”  said  Cicely  proudly. 

“Do  you?”  asked  Violet.  ‘‘How  much  do  you  know 
about  him,  I wonder?” 

“Enough  to  know  that  he  is  the  man  I love,”  said  Cicely, 
boldly.  , Now  th.at  Violet  had  actually  attacked  Leigh  she 
had  courage  to  speak  out. 

“My  good  girl,  you  know  nothing  whatever  about  him  — 
nothing  whatever.  Let  me  tell  you  that.” 

“I  am  at  a loss  to  know  how'  you  can  know  that!” 

“I  judge  it  from  the  fact  that  I knew  this  Mr.  Leigh 
Bligh  before  you  had  more  than  heard  of  him.” 

“I  think,”  said  Cicely,  speaking  with  extreme  courtesy 
but  with  emphasis,  “that  you  are  making  a mistake — he 
does  not  know  you.” 

“Oh,  does  he  not?”  said  Violet  contemptuously.  “Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  green  enough  to  swallow  every 
falsehood  he  tells  you?” 

Cicelv  flushed. 

“Leigh  tells  no  falsehoods,”  she  said. 

“He  does,  if  he  gives  you  to  understand  that  he  docs  not 
know  me ! Why,  the  man  was  passionately  in  love  with 
me!  But  I did  not  fancy  marrying  Bligh,  the  ironmonger’s 
son.” 

“In  love  with  you!”  cried  Cicely.  “I  don’t  believe  it!” 
“You  don’t  believe  me?”  cried  Violet.  She  had  not  lost 


her  temper ; she  held  all  the  winning  cards,  and  she  had  been® 
quite  prepared  to  find  that  Cicelv  would  not  believe  her  at“l| 
first.  'B 

“1  did  not  mean  that,”  said  Cicely;  she  was  in  anguish. ’»■ 
“Only — I thought — you  must  be  making  a mist.ake.  HeH 
has  never  spoken  as  if  he  knew  you,  and  I have  mentionedl^ 
you  to  him.’' 

\’iolet  rose  with  groat  deliberation,  went  over  to  the  J 
bureau,  unlocked  it,  dived  into  a drawer,  and  extracted  a(  * 
letter,  which  showed  signs  of  having  been  read  and  re-rt'ad.  ' 
“If  you  will  glance  over  this,  you  will  be  able  to  tellf , 
whether  1 am  sjieaking  the  truth  or  not,”  she  said  evenly. 

Cicely  felt  as  if  she  were  gding  to  faint,  but  she  held  outji  j 
her  hand  for  the  letter.  First  of  all  the  words  danced  up  > 
and  down,  but  gradually  they  formed  themselves  into  lines,  i 
and  she  read  the  passionate  letter  that  Leigh  had  written  not; 
much  more  th;m  two  vears  ago.  ; 

.She  read  it  straight  through  mechanically  to  the  very  end.| 

It  was  a letter  such  as  he  had  often  written  to  her — a little 
more  passionate  perluips,  because  Leigh  had  always  felt 
Cicely’s  restraining  influence.  .She  handed  back  the  letlerl- 
without  a word  to  Violet.  | 

“Now  do  you  believe  me?”  asked  Violet. 

“Yes.”  Cicely  voice  was  hoarse  ;md  broken.  i 

“'rii.'it  is  w ill'  1 thought  it  vinwise  of  you  to  hurry  into  an  . 
engagement  with  a man  you  scarcely  knew.”  ^ 

“I'hat  is  why  t on  asked  me  here?”  cried  Cicely.  : 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  denying  it.  i 

“I  thought  you  ought  to  know.”  | 

“,\nd  my  father — does  he  know  of  this  plot?” 

“No,  your  father  knows  nothing  about  the  letter.  I 
Lhdught  i had  burned  it  long  ago,  with  others.  I only  found' 
it  a few  weeks  ago.’’ 

Cicely  knew  that  she  had  only  looked  for  it,  when  she  hadl 
heard  of  the  engagement. 

“You  knew  that  if  I saw  the  letter  it  would  be  the  end  oli|, 
everything?” 

“1  guessed  it — you  would  not  care  for  my  leavings.  Leigh! 
knew  it  too — he  wrote  to  me  only  a few  weeks  ago.” 

“He  wrote  to  you  ! ” 

“Yes.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  letter?  He  wrote  to  ask, 
me  to  keep  this  from  you.”  j 

“He  wTOte  to  you  to  ask  you  to  do  a thing  like  that!”  j 
“Why  not?  He  did  not  want  you  to  know.  Like  to  seej' 
the  letter?”  | 

“No.”  said  Cicely.  ^ 

“But  you  believe  me  now?” 

“Yes,  I believe  you,”  she  said.  | 

“If  you  marry  him,  you  will  have  to  keep  a good  look-out! 
on  him.  He  is  very  fickle,  is  Master  Leigh!  Taken  by  al 
pretty  face!  He  was  in  love!  I could  not  help  laughing  at, 
him.  I have  had  many  young  men  make  love  to  me,  but'  ' 
none  in  such  deadly  earnest.  But,  you  see,  he  has  got  overlj 
it.  1 will  say  one  thing  for  the  young  man^ — he  always  goesjjL 
where  money  is.” 

.Suddenly  there  came  to  Cicely  the  recollection  of  the  words, 
that  Leigh  had  used  when  he  had  spoken  of  her.  father’.-;' 
wife.  I 

“I  expect  Mrs.  Delacombe  will  be  very  well  off.”  | 

Cicely  remembered  the  words,  because  at  the  time  she  had 
wondered  for  a moment  how  he  had  known  anything  aboutj 
the  .Sturcrosscs.  ' i 

But  the  mere  thought  of  it -gave  her  a kind  of  sick  loath- 
ing. Leigh,  go  where  money  was!  Leigh,  make  love  to, 
Violet  Sturcross!  Leigh,  passionately  devoted  to  this; 

woman  who  for  all  her  beauty  was  nothing  but  a coarsej 
uneducated  country  girl ! Cicely  would  never  in  all  her  lifejj 
understand  that  which  is  so  difficult  for  a woman  to  undcrJI 
stand — how  a refined  man  can  fall  in  love  with  a woman; ; 
lacking  refinement. 

The  girl  rose  from  her  chair.  She  felt  she  could  not  standi  ■ 
this  a moment  longer.  She  must  be  alone,  away  from  this* 
hateful  woman,  whose  eyes  were  sparkling  with  malice.  | 
•‘What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  Violet. 

“I  don’t  know.  1 must  be  alone.  I must  think  th’ 
over.  ” 

“I  knew  it  was  bound  to  be  rather  a nasty  shock  to  you.”  i, 
said  Violet.  “.Still,  I felt  you  should  be  told ! It  was  not  f.r 
on  you.  But  of  course  I imagined  that  he  had  told  you  some-:  - 
thing  about  me.  I would  never  have  believed  that  he  would  j 
have  kept  it  all  from  you.  But  then  you  never  know  men.  * 
It  was  only  when  I saw  you  knew  nothing  that  I made  up| 
my  mind  to  tell  you.”  I 

Cicely  did  not  answer  her  but  looked  straight  into  her  I 
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eyes,  and  for  a moment  A’iolet  felt  abashed.  For  Cicely's 
tortured  eyes  told  her  that  her  step-daughter  knew  that  she 
was  lying,  knew  that  she  had  asked  her  here  for  this  very 
purpose.  She  was  trying  with  all  her  might  to  drive  home 
every  circumstance  that  would  make  the  matter  ap[)ear 
worse.  Cicely  stumbled  from  the  room  and  reached  her 
own  before  she  colla[)sed. 


Chapter  XIX. 

.Unfortunately  for  (acely,  her  collapse  did  not  hist  long. 
“.Soon  she  found  herself  tortured  by  the  thought  of  Leigh 
ni.'tking  love  to  that  woman  - jmssionate  love  to  that  girl 
li'with  her-wonderful  colouring  and  figuri' ! She  miKt  htive  it 
in  her  to  win  men’s  love,  for  see  how  doting  her  lather  w.a.s! 
.And  l.eigh  ha<l  loved  her.  Deeo  in  Ciceh  ’s  hetirl  w.as  the 
Uffw-ling  that,  if  he  had  br.-cn  gently  born,  he  would  not  ha\c 
tretited  her  so.  In  this  she  was  wrong,  but  it  w;is  part  of  her 
I creed. 

I l.eigh  h:id  not  only  loved  this  woman,  but  he  h;ul  desired 
, his  liwc  for  her  to  lie  kept  front  her  the  gii  l w ho 
j was  to  be  his  wife,  lb'  would  share  a secret  with  \ iolet. 
The  thing  w;is  intolertible  ! 

.Suddenly  she  rose  to  her  feet,  put  on  a hat  and  scarf,  .and 
went  out.  .She  had  suddenly  resolvetl  to  see  Jtimes  Bligh. 

^ 'I'he  m.aid  at  No.  iS  lookcil  at  her  in  some  astonishment. 
Indeed  Cicely’s  face  would  have  struck  any  one  then.-  w;is 
no  colour  in  it  at  ,all  anil  her  eyes  looked  tortured.  H<  r 
hands  were  trembling  a little — she  had  not  remembered  to 
put  gloves  on. 

“Is  I\Ir.  Bligh  at  home?” 

“A’es,  miss.  It  is  early  closing  day'.” 

“1  want  to  .see  him. 

“This  way,”  said  the  maid. 

.She  led  the  w'.ay  to  the  oak-panelled  parlour,  where 
James  Bligh  was  re.ading.  He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“.My  dear  child,  Leigh 

F.ven  though  she  had  reached  the  acute  stage  of  suffering, 
Cicely  h.ad  feeling  for  others. 

“Nothing  ails  him,”  she  said  tonelesslv. 

“'I'hen — what  has  happened  to  you?” 

IBs  sad  eves  lool<ed  into  hers. 

“.My  dear  child,  come,  sit  down.  Tell  me,  what  can  I do 
for  you?”  * 

For  Cicely  had  sunk  into  a chair  ,and  had  covered  her  face 
with  her  trembling  h.ands.  She  was  not  cr\ing— she  could 
not  cry.  James  Bligh  waited.  Presently  Cicely  raised  her 
ashy  face. 

“Is  it  true  that  Leigh  was  in  love  with  my  step-mother?” 
she  asked. 

James  Bligh  started  and  looked  at  her. 

“Yes,  dear  child- a boy’s  passion.  Did  you  not  know?” 
“No,”  said  (iicely  dully. 

Bligh  was  disturbed. 

“That  was  wrong  of  Leigh— he  should  have  told  you.” 
“He  told  me  nothing,”  she  said. 

Bligh  got  up  from  his  chair  and  walked  up  and  down  in 
great  perturbation.  Finally  he  halted  opposite  to  Cicely. 
“My  child,  I am  sorry  for  your  pain,”  he  said. 

.She  gave  a dry  sob. 

“It  is  all  over  between  us,”  she  told  him. 

“Oh,  no,  no,  no!” 

“It  must  be.  I could  not  marry  a man  who  had  a dif- 
ferent standard  of  honour  from  myself.  I alw'ays  thought 

that,  although ” .She  stopped  short. 

“Go  on,  child.  You  will  not  hurt  me.  You  were  about 
to  .say  that  although  Leigh  had  not  the  advantage  of  birth 
you  thought  he  was  a man  of  honour.” 

“Yes,  that  is  what  1 meant.” 

“.And  now  because  of  this  vou  think  his  standard  is  low?” 
.She  nodded — words  would  not  come  easily. 

“But  every  boy  has  .a  calf  love  for  some  woman.  This  one 
happens  to  have  been  an  <“xtr.iordinarilv  beautiful  one.  I 
own  I was  glad  when  she  refused  him.  I did  not  think  she 
was  at  all  up  to  Leigh’s  level.  M\  dear,  don’t  be  hard  on 
him  for  a fortnight’s  passion.  It  was  onlv  that.” 

“I  am  not  hard  on  him  for  that.  It  is  hateful  to  think  of 
— it  burns  like  lire — but  it  is  not  only  that.  It  is  becau.se  he 
kept  it  from  me,  because  he  deliberatelv  arr.'inged  with  that 
woman  to  keep  it  from  me.  Oh,  don’t  vou  understand?” 
“A'es,”  he  said  in  a low  voice.  He  did  understand— every'- 
thing — things  that  Cicelv  in  her  grief  and  pain  did  not  even 
formulate  to  herself.  He  understood  all  that  had  gone  to 
niake  this  tragedy — Cicely’s  consciousness  of  being  better 
born,  her  dislike  of  sharing  a man  with  a woman  like 


A'iolet,  her  repugnance  to  everything  that  would  look  like 
undi'i  hand  dealing. 

“A'ou*  understand  that  I cannot  marry  him?” 

“.My  dear,  give  yourself  time.  You  will  get  over  this.  It 
has  been  a shock  to  you.  How  did  you  hear  about  it?” 
“.She  told  me  just  now.  .She  never  wanted  me  to  marry 
at  all  especially  not  him,  1 think.  .She  showed  nie  his 
letter.” 

James  Bligh  let  fall  an  expression  of  contempt. 

‘‘.She  asked  me  down  here  for  that  ]Hir[)Ose.  She  knew 
well  enough  that  it  would  break  my  heart.  A’ou  nui-t 
exonerate  my  father  he  knew  nothing  of  it!” 

‘‘I  am  glad,”  said  Bligh  shorlh. 

“A’l's.”  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  again  and 
sat  without  speaking.  Bligh’s  <>\es  were  fidl  of  teal'. 

‘‘.M\  dear,”  he  said  after  ,a  long  p;iuse,  “will  you  not 
give  him  ,a  chance  to  clear  himself?” 

“lie  cannot  clear  himself;  it  is  true!” 

“ rivn  will  Mill  noi  exert  a wom.an’s  jiiLilege  and  forgive? 
Remember  h<‘  will  h.ive  done  it  .all  hec.aiis-  he  lo\ed  you  so 
.and  le.areil  to  lose  ndm.” 

“.And  come  down  from  mv  st.andard  of  hones|\  ? W'h.at 
would  our  lif<‘  b<‘  if  oner*  I let  that  go?” 

“.My  de.ar,  think  of  his  pain  your  ji.ain,  mv  [j.ain.” 

“I  c.an  hear  |).ain,”  she  said  liercelv,  “and  he  must.  A’oiv 
sjK'.ak  as  if  I weii-  hard.  Do  \ou  re.alise  that  .all  this  time, 
three  months,  he  has  ke])t  m<‘  beliesing  that  he  did  not  rwen 
know  mv  father’s  wife?” 

“.She  was  not  \our  f.ather’s  wife  when  he  knew  her.  It 
must  he  mairK  thr  ■ ■ ve.ars  ago.” 

“But  he  wrote  his  letter  to  her  only  a few  weeks  ago. 
No,  no,  1 must  gi\e  him  up!” 

“A’ou  love  him,  Ciivly  !” 

“I  love  him,”  she  s.aid  proudly',  “but  there  ,are  other 
things  beside  love.-  There  is  honour  and  mutu.al  trust  ;ind 
good  f.aith.  1 should  dc'|)ise  mvself  if  1 did  not  think  of 
Ihcxse,  bccau.se  1 loved  a man!” 

“.Mv  dear,”  said  J.anws  Bligh,  “the  thing  that  is  wrong 
is  th.-it  you  do  not  love  him  enough.  If  you  loved  him  more 
you  w'ould  understand,  and  forgive.” 

“I  love  him  with  .all  thr  re  is  in  me  to  love,  but  it  is  not 
love  if  it  dishonours.  It  c;mnot  he,  according  to  my  f'r»>ed.’’ 
.She  rose  as  she  spoke  and  stood  opposite  to  him.  t;dl  and 
verv  slender,  with  a fac<‘  so  drawn  .and  pale  that  his  he.'irt 
.'iched  to  look  at  her. 

‘What  will  you  do?”  .asked  James  Bligh. 

“1  will  write,  to  him.  I imisi  give  him  up.  No,  no,  it 
is  no  use!  I must  do  what  seems  to  me  the  onU  thing  to 
do,  and  then  1 shall  go  home.'’ 

“Home?” 

“A’es,  back  to  .Alartinrlale  .Moors.  I have  no  other  home, 
you  know.  Dulminster  would  drive  me  mad.  1 seem  to 
ii.ave  lost  ever\  thing— every  thing.” 

“Boor  child!”  he  said  vr-ry  tenderly. 

.She  looked  into  his  face  .and  saw  th»“  tragic  sadne.ss  of 
hi.s  eyes. 

“I  could  have  loved  you,”  she  said  impulsively. 

“And  I vou.  1 think  I shall  alway  s care  for 'you, ” 
answ'ered  James  Bligh. 

“A’ou — vou  would  not  have  done  a thing  like  that  to  the 
woman  y'ou  loved?” 

He  hesitated  for  a moment ; then  he  said — 

“No,  I should  not.  It’s  w'rong ; hut  you  should  use  a 
woman’s  prerogative  and  forgive!” 

.She  shools  her  head. 

“I  can’t,”  she  said,  and  he  did  not  argue  with  her. 

He  took  her  to  the  door  of  the  house  and  saw  her  out  of 
the  g.ate.  He  saw  that  she  did  not  go  into  her  father’s 
liouse.  She  was  going  straight  to  th<‘  Cathedral.  He 
began  to  hope  again  a little  then  ; she  was  going  to  pray 
over  it. 

But  she  could  not.  .She  went  down  on  her  knees,  but  no 
praver  came  to  her  lips.  She  was  tortured. by  the  know- 
ledge that  Leigh  had  kissed  those  ripe,  red  lips  l)efore  he. 
hail  kissed  Ivts  bv  the  thought  that  he  might  have  found 
that  she.  Cicely,  bad  been  easilv  won--b\  the  knowledge 
that  be  could  allv  himself  with  such  .a  woman  as  Violet  to 
keep  a secret  from  the  woman  he  wanted  to  m.arry.  She 
ro.se  from  her  knees  at  l.ast,  worn  out  in  spirit.  No  refresh- 
ment had  come  to  her.  She  went  to  the  post-office  and 
despatched  ,'i  lelegram  to  Martha.  “1  am  coming  back  to- 
morrow. - C’icei.y,”  was  all  that  she  sent.  Thev  would 
know  the  reason  soon  enough. 

'I  hen  she  crawled  back  to  the  hnuse  and  went  straight 
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to  her  room.  She  had  not  known  that  any  one  could  suffer 
as  she  was  suffering  now.  .She  knew  quite  well  that  if  she 
saw  Leigh  she  would  give  way  and  that  all  her  anger  qgainst 
him — her  just  anger — would  evaporate — that  she  would 
come  down  from  her  height.  She  would  marry  him  and 
this  thing  would  Nse  betwe.en  them  always — always_^  She 
would  feel  that  she  could  never  trust  him  again  1 • i 

■She  heard  the  gong  sound  for  dressing,  but  she  did  not 
move.  She  never  wanted  to  see  X'iolet’s  face  again.  She 
could  not  sit  opposite  to  her  and  her  father.  Women  like 
N'iolct  found  it  oasv  to  keep  things  from  their  husbands; 
they  did  not  want  them  to  know.  Cicely  felt  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  be  in  one  room  with  them.  She  rang  her  bell 
sharplv  and  the  maid  came  upstairs. 

“\\'ill  vou  tell  Mrs.  Delacombe  that  I have  a headache 
and  will  not  be  able  to  come  down  to  dinner?  Also  I shall 
have  to  leave  early  to-morrow  morning.  Will  you  order  the 
’bus  for  the  eight-o’clock  train?” 

‘‘Yes,  miss,”  said  the  girl,  and  retired  to  discuss  this  ! 
strange  development  in  the  servants’  hall. 

\'iolet  received  the  message  with  a grin.  She  was 
changing  into  evening-dress.  She  liked  to  take  time  over 
her  toilet.  There  was  no  one  to  whonr  her  beauty  gave 
more  satisfaction  than  to  herself.  .She  took  extra  pains. 
She  might — it  was  jusl  possible — she  might  have  a little 
difficulty  with  the  Canon. 

.She  satisfied  herself  that  she  was  Idoking  her  best,  and 
went  into  the  drawing-room  to  await  him.  .She  took  up  a 
little  embroidered  frock  she  was  making  for  Hqrace.  She 
reallv  liked  doing  it,  but  she  was  also  conscious  of  the 
domestic  picture  she  made — the  beautiful  Aoung  wife  in,  her 
evening-dress  sewing  for  her  child.  , 

Canon  nelacoinbe,  as  she  had  expected,  did  take  in  the 
picture  and  enjoved  it.  lie  came  up  to  her  and  stroked 
the  shiny  mass  of  her  piled-up  golden  hair. 

“How  well  vou  are  looking!”  he  said. 

‘‘I  am  well -and  happy,”  she  said. 

‘‘Happ\  ? 1 am  glad.”  lie  peered  at  her.  “Is  there 

anv  spt'cial  reason?” 

“Yes.  1 do  not  see  whv  1 should  be  ashamed  to  sav  it  to 
^•ou.  Neither- vou  nor  I wanted  Cicely  to  marrv,  did  we? 
Certainlv  not  Bligh’s  son!” 

“Do  vou  mean  to  say  the  engagement  is  off  then?”  he 
cried.  He  flushed  .at  tlw  thought  of  it. 

“That  is  going  a little  too  far.  1 cannot  sav  that  for 
sure.  Onlv  the  maid  has  just  told  me  that  C'iceJv  is  Iving 
down  with  a headache,  and  that  she  w.ants  the  ’bus  ordered 
for  eight  o’clock  to-morrow  morning.” 

“Is  that  all?”  Ills  face  fell,  anrl  them  he  added,  “Aind 

should  she  go  quite  so  quickly?  People  will  think ” 

“Lft  them  think!”  said  \’iolet.  .She  smiled  up  into  his 
face.  “.And  it  is  not  all -there  is  more  to  come!” 
“What  do  you  mean?” 

“1  told  ^OLi  vesterdav  that  f thought  the  interview  between 
her  and  that  man,  James  Bligh,  was  not  quite  successful, 
but  I was  not  prepared  to  see  her  go  olf  to  him  this  after- 
noon without  a word  to  me.  .She  flung  on  a hat  and  scarf, 
and  I spw  she  had  no  gloves  on  as  she  went  out.  She  had 
a U tter  from  voung  Bligh  this  morning.” 

“Oh,  vou  think  there  has  been  a quarrel?” 

“There  has  been  something — 1 cannot  sa\’  what.  She 
flings  herselt  out  of  the  homse  and  into  the  next.  This 
time  she  does  not  stay  so  long.  1 saw  her  cross  the  Creen 
to  the  Cathedral.  I did  not  see  her  oome  in,  but  she  sends 
me  this  message  that  she  cannot  come  down  to  dinner  and 
that  she  is  returning  to  A’orkshire  bv  the  eight  o’clock  train 
to-morrow  morning.  That  looks  to  me  as  if  something  had 
happened.” 

“It  certainly  does.  I should  be  relieved.” 

“.And  so  should  I.  But  I always  knew  she  would  see 
things  in  a different  light  once  she  came  here  again.  You 
know  she  was  always  one  of  those  who  thought  herself  so 
much  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  I reckoned  on  that 
when  I asked  her  down.” 

“I  know  you  did,  you  clever  puss!” 

“I  think,”  said  Violet,  “that  there  is  an  end  ol  that  affair. 
Is  that  dinner?  We  had  better  go  down.” 

They  went  down  together  to  the  carefullv-chosen  dinner 
which  A'iolet  had  arr.anged.  She  knew  that  the  Canon 
would  require  an  extra  good  dinner  that  dav.  .She  would 
liave  to  be  very  wary,  lest  he  should  suspect  that  she  had 
placed  a greater  part  in  the  breaking  olT  of  Ciceh  ’s  engage- 
ment than  she  had  revealed.  .She  liad  now  burnt  Leigh’s 
letter;  it  had  done  all  the  mischief  it  was  capafde  of  doing. 

{To  he  coniiiwcd ,'i 
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Chapter  XXVII. 

In  the  dining-room,  Lord  Helborough  and  .Alo\slus 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Lady  Helborough,  both  outwardl\ 
calm.  To  an  ordinary  person  there  was  no  sign  of  pn- 
turbation,  but  Aloysios  was  no  ordinary  person,  lie  was 
cpiick  and  sensitive,  and  he  knew  intuitivels  that  the  law\cr 
had  come  down  on  no  everyday  matter.  But  Alo\siu>  wa- 
much  too  subtle  to  ask  a direct  question,  although  he  wa-- 
determined  to  find  out  Avhat  had  occurred.  He  bided  his 
time,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  nothing  he  wished  to 
know  could  elude  him  for  long.  .So  he  made  an  excellent 
lunch,  expressing  polite  regret  that  Miss  Sutton  was  not 
feeling  \-ery  well.  She  could  hide  in  her  own  room  now; 
in  a few  days,  he  told  himself,  the  game  of  hide-and-seek 
would  be  played  under  a different  aspect. 

Lunch  over.  Lady  Helborough  slipped  away,  and  once 
more  made  her  way  up  the  broad  stairs  to  Anne's  sitting- 
room.  She  knocked  lightly,  scarcely  expecting  an  answer, 
and,  receiving  none,  walked  in,  only  to  find  the  room 
empty.  She  had  not  been  into  the  bedroom  since  her 
secretary  came,  and  now  she  hesitated  a moment  before 
knocking  at  the  door.  Then  she  rapped,  once,  twice. 
There  rvas  no  answer  and  noiselessly  she  turned  the  handle 
and  went  in. 

Anne  lay  on  the  bed.  She  had  taken  m her  dress,  anti 
wore  a thin  muslin  wrap.  Her  bare  arrns  lay  across  the 
coverlet,  her  long  lashes  threw  shadows  oh  her  soft  cheeks, 
and  Coralie  mor-ed  nearer  to  her,  smiling  tenderly  at  the 
lovely  sleeping  face.  Not  for  anything  would  she  wake 
her. 

Lady  Helborough  turned  away,  making  no  sound  as  she 
moved  to  the  door.  W ith  a ftiint  curiositv,  she  glanced 
at  .Anne’s  per.^onal  beUingings — her  books  in  the  little  book- 
case, one  or  two  pretty  water  colours,  a large  photograiih 
of  Alixon  on  the  corner  of  the  mantlepiece,  another  photo- 
graph at  the  opposite  corner.  And  as  she  glanced  at  that 
other  photogra])h,  every  drop  of  blood  seemed  to  ebb  from 
her  heart  till  she  turned  faint  and  sick,  and  had  to  htdd  or 
to  the  mantelpiece  for  support.  Atf'her  sight  cleared,  she 
jneked  up  the  jihotograph  with  hands  that  shook,  holding 
it  so  that  the  light  fell  full  upon  the  pictured  face. 

“Emily!”  she  whispered,  with  staring  eyes.  “Emih  !” 

From  the  photograph  she  looked  to  the  sleeping  girl 
furtively,  almost  guiltily;  then,  noiselessly,  stealthiL',  ih< 
photograph  still  in  her  hand,  she  slipped  from  the  room 
From  the  room  she  went  downstairs,  with  never  a pausi 
till  she  stopped  outside  the  library  door,  staying  a momen 
to  lay  her  hand  on  her  racing  heart.  From  inside,  muftlec 
by  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  came  her  husband’s  voice 
and  Lady  Helborough  opened  the  door  and  entered.  Lort 
Helborough  looked  up  sharply;  then  smiled  as  he  saw  wht 
it  was,  and  his  companion,  Martin  .Stephenson,  pulled  iq 
a chair.  It  was  to  the  lawyer  Coralie  turned,  her  fac< 
white,  as  she  held  out  the  photograph  for  his  inspection.  . 

“Mr.  Stephenson.  Peter.”  .She  turned  for  a moment  ft 
her  husband.  “This  is  the  photograph  of  Emily  Marsdei 
who  took  my  little  girl  1” 

Mr.  Martin  took  the  picture  from  her  hand. 

■ “Infleed  !”  he  said.  “You  have  of  course  had  it  for  mam 
\ enrs  ?” 

“il  is  not  mine!”  Her  lad\'ship’s  voice,  had  a note  o 
impatience  in  it.  “1  went  up  to  Miss  .Sutton’s,  room  jus 
now  to  speak  to  her,  and  it  was  in  her  room  1 saw  it.  Shi 
was  sleeping,  and  1 took  it,”  Coralie  concluded  simply. 

“Miss  Sutton  !”  There  was  quick  interest  now  ii 
Martin’s  face.  “Then  she  must  have  known  this  woman 
of  late  years,  probably?” 

“Of  course !”  There  were  two  red  spots  in  Coralie’: 
cheeks;  she  spoke  with  sharp  emotion.  “.She  is  onb 
twenty,  so  it  must  be  of  late  years  !”  , 

Lord  Helborough  had  listened  in  silence  up  till  now,  anc 
oddly  enough  it  was  he,  and  not  the  man  of  law,  whe 
leaped  to  a possible  conclu.=ion.  Even  as  he  did  so,  hi 
eyes  met  Martin’s,  and  he  too  understood. 

“Lady  Helborough,”  he  said  quietly,  “I  am  sure  w< 
shall  find  that  of  some  use,  but  1 am  also  sure,  and  hi' 
lordship  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  wilt  be  better  to  thinl 
things  over,  get  dates  in  order,  before  we  go  an>’  fmther 
even  before  we  question  Miss  .Sutton.  Do  sou  think  yoi 
could  restore  the  photograph  before  it  is  missed 
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A day  or  two  ago  Coralie  might  have  rebelled ; now  she 
3ie  meekly. 

•‘Anne  was  sleeping  very  soundly,”  she  replied  in  a 
jbdued  voice.  “I  will  go  and  see.” 

When  she  had  shut  the  door  behind  her,  Martin  spoke. 
“My  lord,”  he  said,  an  undertone  of  e.\citement  in  his 
oice,  “it  is  possible  ! But  her  ladyship  has  had  so  much 
) bear  for  one  day.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  cruel 
) buoy  her  up  with  the  hope  of  an  immediate  clue,  nay, 
lore  than  a clue,  when” — he  raised  his  hand  for  a second, 
ad  let  it  fall— “we  may  never  have  any  success-” 

Lord  Helborough  looked  like  a penitent  schoolboy. 

“■^'ou  are  right,  Steidienson,”  he  said  contritch'.  “My 
ife  has  had  shock  enough.  Let  it  all  drop  for  a few 

3UI'2.  ” 

So  when  Lady  Helborough  returned,  she  found  the  two 
,cn  in  engaged  in  casual  conversation. 

“My  darling,”  her  husband  said  fondly,  “didn't  I hear 
3U  say  yesterday  \ou  had  several  visits  you  ought  to 
ake?  W'ell,  then,  I suggest  that  you  pa>  them,  and  take 
)ur' thoughts  off  present  affairs,  which,  after  all,  cannot 
; hurried  in  any  way.” 

bo,  feeling  rather  bewildered,  Coralie  iiermitted  herself 
I be  dressed  and  driven  off,  and,  being  naturall\-  a verj 
ipressionable  person,  taking  colour  from  her  surround- 
gs,  she  found  the  compulsory  round  of  small  talk  took- 
r excited  thoughts,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  from 
e subject  that  w^s  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

Anne  slept  on  till  nearly  three  o’clock,  for  she  had 
rears /of  slee])  to  make  up.  Lately,  her  nights  had  not 
issed  as  they  should  have  done,  in  the  healthy  dreamless 
eej)  of  >outh.  The\-  had  been  haunted  by  dreams,  ugly 
cams,  that  woke  Anne  uid,  frightened,  shivering,  some- 
nes  in  tears.  Now,  suddenly,  the  fear  and  terror  had 
)!ie,  and  Anne  slept  drcamlessly  and  peacefully,  like  a 
red  child. 

'When  she  awoke,  her  eyes  looked  like  a child's,  mistily 
•ight.  and  shining  like  stars,  and  the  colour  flooded  her 
leeks,  as  she  moved  lazily,  and  placed  her  arms'  under 
;r  head,  scarcely  awake,  only  conscious  of  a delicious 
nguor,  and  a gentle  all-pervading  peace.  Then,  with 
emory,  came  a faint  frown,  and  that  was  chased  away  b\' 
smile,  not  altogether  an  Anne-like  smile.  Indeed,  there 
as  more  than  a hint  of  danger  in  it,  and  Anne's  mouth 
okech  set  and  determined  as  she  ran  a comb  through  her 
lir,  before  she  put  on  a white  muslin  gown,  with  tiny 
olcts  embroidered  on  its  fine  collar  and  cuffs.  Then, 
ithout  so  much  as  another  glance  at  the  looking-glass, 
iss  .Sutton  descended  the  stairs,  and  made  her  way  out 
to  the  garden  and  to  the  cedar's  shade,  where  she  sat 
)wn,  and.  carelessly  took  u]r  a botrk,  but  not  before  she 
rd  seen  Mr.  Aloysius  Helborough  slowly  sauntering  in 
;r  direction. 

“Goodness!’’  thought  .Anne,  with  a scornful  laugh,  as  she 
rued  a page.  “He  might  be  the  Sultan  of  Turkex , judging 
• his  importance  ! ” 

She  glanced  up  with  a faint  smile  that  was  almost 
isolent,  and  the  smile  was  like  a spark  to  tow.  Mr.  Mel- 
rrough’s  eves  became  black  as  night,  with  ait  odd  glow 
‘hind,  and  .Anne’s  nerves  grew  steady  and  her  brain  crx  stal 
ear. 

He  sat  down,  and  pulled  his  chair  up,  so  that  he  could 
ok  into  her  perfect  face,  and  Miss  Sutton  waited. 

“.\nne,”  he  began,  and  .Anne  shut  her  book  with  a little 
gh  of  resignation,  a sigh  that  made  Aloysius  clench  his 
md.  “1  did  not  fini.sh  what  I had  to  say  to  you  when  you 
in  awa\'.  Did  you  by  any  chance” — he  leaned  closer,  and 
nne  drew  back — “did  you  think  I should  run  after  you?” 
“1  am  afraid  I did  not  think  at  all,  Mr.  Helborough.  I 
ily  knew  I wanted  to  get  away  from  you.  A’ou  see” — 
oking  straight  into  his  eyes — “I  do  not  like  you!” 

The  dark  face  jeiled  a little. 

“That,"'  .\lo\  sius  said,  and  the  gentle  tones  were  far  mure 
icfatening  than  if  Ihev  had  been  raised,  “is  all  the  better  ! 
n watch  the  dawning  of  your  love  for  me,  to  mark  it> 
owth,  until  it  becomes  the  one  thing  in  your  lile,  the  pivot 
’ \our  existence,  a great  absorbing  flame  that  will  scorch 
>u  with  its  fierv  heat — t'nat  will,  for  a time,  create  an 
iterest  in  my  life.” 

He  drew  out  a cigarette-case,  then  sat  looking  at  her  from 
nder  his  lids,  waiting  for  Anne  to  blanch  with  fear,  as  she 
ad  onlv  that  morning.  .And  instead — she  laughed  ! It  was  a 
ear  peal  of  gay  laughter,  with  a ring  of  contemptuous  scorn 
1 it.  For  a moment  .Aloysius  gazed  incredulous;  theni  he 


turned  gray-white  and  his  eyes  flamed  with  sudd'  ii  un- 
governable passion.  In  all  his  thirty  years,  he  had  never 
been  thwarted,  and,  in  proportion  as  .\nnc  eluded  him.  hi- 
passion  for  her  grew.  Now,  to  be  o])enly  flouted  by  her, 
roused  him  till  he  lost  all  self-control.  \Vilh  a bound  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  the  cigarette-case  falling  unheeded  to  tlu' 
ground,  and,  catching  .Anne  by  her  wrists,  he  dragged  her  to 
her  feet,  leaning  over  till  his  face  almost  touched  hers,  and 
she  turned  her  head  aside  with  a '■hudder  of  disgust. 

“A’ou  grow  bold!”  he  said  furiously,  his  lips  drawn  back 
from  his  white  teeth.  “Have  you  forgotten  that  I hol<l 
Coralie  Helborough’s  peace  and  ha[)piness  in  my  hand? 
Have  you  forgotten,  little  fool?” 

In  his  blind  rage  he  shook  Ivr,  and  .Anne  wrenched  to  free 
herself.  His  grasp  tightened,  and  someth'mg  like  fear 
gripped  her. 

“I.et  me  go!”  she.  said.  “A’ou  are  hurting  mo!” 

And  then  some  one  jerked  .\lo\sius  b\'  his  collar,  and 
hurled  him  backwards,  and  .Anne  found  herself  staring  at 
(.'aptain  Helborough,  his  e\<-s  alight  with  such  fury 
that  her‘he.art  seemed  to  leap  into  lier  throat. 

“.Anne,-”  he  said,  “what  is  that  lirute  saving  to  \ou?” 
But,  before  .Anne  could  reply,  .Aloysius  had  recovered  him- 
self, and,  controlling  himself  by  a mighty  effort,  he  strode 
arrogantly  between  .Anne  and  Captain  Helborough. 

“I  must  ask  you  to  remember,”  he  said  with  an  insolent 
smile,  “that  you  arc  speaking  to  my  future  wife,  and  vou 
will  have  the  goovlness  not  to  employ  her  Christian  name.’’ 
Patrick  grew  very  white. 

“Is  this  true?”  * 

He  looked  into  .Anne's  face,  ignoring  the  man  who  stood 
by  her,  and  .Anne,  with  the  brilliant  colour  flaming  in  her 
cheeks,  shook  her  head. 

“No,”  she  said,  clearly  and  distinctly.  “.Air.  Helborough 
is  mistaken.  I have  told  him  1 do  not  even  like  him.  No- 
thing would  induce  me  to  marry  him  !” 

AA'’ilh  that,  she  turned  away,  moving  towards  the  house, 
Patrick  by  her  side.  But  as  they  neared  the  hou.se,  Patrick 
turned  down  a side-path. 

“Don’t  go  in  for  a few  moments!”  he  pleaded.  “1  must 
speak  to  vou.” 

-So  .Anne  let  herself  be  persuaded,  and  when  they  had 
passed  uiuler  a great  pergola  of  roses,  they  came  into  a 
small  wildernes.s,  and  here  Patrick  stopped. 

“I  have  lived  through  two  months  of  torment!’’  he  said 
suddenly.  “Tell  me  why  you  let  me  go  as  you  did?  Anne, 
how  could  you  be  so  cruel  ?” 

'I'he  girl's  eyes  darkened.  She  too  had  suffered,  with  a 
suffering  more  poignant  perhaps  than  his.  Just  for  a 
moment  her  heart  hardened. 

“A’ou  went  of  your  own  free  will,”  she  said  coldlv.  ‘‘I 
did  not  send  you.” 

“A’ou  refused  to  come  with  me,”  he  said  fiercely,  the 
bitterness  of  that  moment  with  him  again.  “A’ou  staved 
with  that  brute,  .Aloysius!  b'or  two  months  I have  tried 
to  forget  it,  tried  to  forget  vou.  tried  to  think  that  you  were 
unworthy,  that — that  you  were  going  to  throw  me  over  for 
him!  .Anne,  tell  me  the  truth  !” 

There  was  such  pain  in  his  voice  that  .Anne’s  short-lived 
anger  melted  in  a rush  of  tender  |jily. 

“I  cannot  tell  vou  everything,”  she  said  gently,  “but  I 
can  tell  you  enough  to  make  you  understaml.  Mr.  Hel- 
borough found  out  something  about  Ladv  Helborough  that 

she  did  not  want  known.  He  threatened  to  tell  if  if  I ” 

She  hesitated,  and  Captain  Helborough  broke  in-- 
“AA'hat  an  unutterable  blackguard!”  " 

“But”  .Anne’s  eves  danced— “after  all,  the  sillv  old  tale 
he  thought  he  had  got  hoUl  of  was  all  a mistake,  and  Lady 
Helborough  has  nothing  to  conceal,  and  we  have  all  been 

suffering  agonies  about  nothing  at  a!l  anvl ” 

.She  stopped  short,  with  a gasp,  as  Patrick  caught  her  in 

his  arms. 

“.And  what  about  all  my  suffering?”  he  asked,  hi-  head 
louching  her  shining  hair.  “\A  hal  about  all  mv  miserv? 
How  are  you  gviing  to  make  up  to  ine  for  that?” 

“’I'hat  is  all  over  now,  Pat,”  .Anne  vvhi-pcred,  and  Pat 
held  her  closer. 

“Oh,  my  love,”  he  murmured,  “it’s  worth  it  all,  to  hold 
you  like  this,  my  sweetheart,  my  own  gii'l ! ” 

.And  then  he  turned  Anne’s  .April  face  up  to  his,  and  kissed 
her,  as  a man  will  who  has  starved  for  all  he  holds  dear  for 
eight  long  weeks.  Anne  freed  herself  with  a little  breath- 
less laugh. 

“Pat,”  she  said  sternly,  “I  am-  going  in!” 


Then  a 
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coaxini;  look  crept  into  her  eyes. 

}ct.  will 

“I  shalj  tell  them  that  >oii  ar<  enka”ed  to  me  the  moment 
I ao  in,"  was  the  prompt  reph  ; "that  1 hammered  away  till 
I o'ot  loa\e  because  I wanted  to  see  you,  and  that  we  are 
yoino  lo  be  married  at  once!” 
litut  Miss  Sutton  shook  her  head. 

“If  ^ou  dare  to  tell  such  frightful  stories,”  she  said 
severciv,  "1  shall  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  w ith  you. 
'J'here  is  a great  deal  happening  just  now,  and  you  must  put 
your  own  trivial  little  affairs  on  one  side." 

"Trivial  little  affairs!” 

Captain  Helborough  was  properly  indignant,  and  Miss 
Sutton  hedged. 

"\\'ell,”  she  allowed,  ‘‘of  course  they  are  not  trivial  to 
us!” 

Out  crept  two  dimples,  .and  Pat  must  needs  stop  to  kiss 
each,  but  Anne,  blushing  and  dimpling,  refused  to  be  put 
off.  Pat  must  wait  till  she  gave  him  leave  to  speak. 

".\nd  vou  can  w’ait  five  minutes  here  till  I get  indoors!” 
.\nd  before  Pat  could  utter  the  protests  that  rushed  to  his 
lips  she  was  gone. 

( ‘HArrEK  XX\  111. 

“If  vou  please,  Miss  Sutton,  will  >ou  go  down  into  the 
librarv  for  a few  minutest” 

Anne  jumped.  Her  guilty  conscienee  smote  her.  They 
had  found  out  about  Patrick,  and  they  were  very  angry. 
Perhaps  she  would  be  dismissed ! She.  had  not  thought 
enough  about  it.  Of  course  it  was  not  suitable  that  Captain 
Helborough,  Lord  1 lelborough’s  cousin,  should  many  a 
secretarv,  just  a little  nobody,  with  a ])retty  face.  All  this 
rushed  through  .Vnne’s  mind,  before  she  steadied  her  voice 
to  sa\ — 

"'rhank  you,  Rose.  I will  be  down  in  a moment.” 

She  dared  not  give  herself  lime  to  (hink.  Almost  in  the 
moment  she  waS  downstairs,  and  at  the  library  door,  Irer 
heart  fluttering  like  a trapped  bird’s. 

The  first  thing  she  noticed  was  that  Pat  was  not  in  the 
room.  Lord  Helborough  sat  at  one  side  of  the  table,  l.ady 
Helborough  next  to  him,  and  Mr.  Martin  Stephenson,  who 
had  been  to  London  for  two  days  and  bail  only  just  returned, 
opposite.  Immediately  Anne  knew  it  was  nothing  to  do 
with  Patrick  that  she  had  been  sent  for,  and  she  could  feel 
the  atmosphere  electrically  charged.  Something  of  the 
excitement  communicated  itself  to  her,  and  her  face 
flushed,  as  Lord  Helborough  rose,  and  handed  her  a chair. 

‘‘Don’t  look  so  frightened,  Miss  Sutton,”  he  said,  trying 
to  laugh  naturally.  ‘‘We  want  you  to  be  good  enough  tc 

assist  us.  , Coralie  dear ” 

He  turned  helplessly  to  liis  wife,  and  she  took  Anne’s 
hand. 

‘‘Dear  .Anne,”  she  said,  ‘‘two  days  ago  I wanted  to  speak 
lo  you,  and  I came  up  into  your  room  while  you  Avere 
sleeping.” 

‘‘1  am  sorry,”  Anne  replied,  looking  bewildered. 

Lady  Helborough  smiled,  and  patted  the  hand  she  held. 
"That  is  quite  all  right.  But,  Anne,  on  the  mantelpiece 
in  vour  room,  the  right-hand  corner,  I saw-  a photograph — 
the  photograph  of  a dark  middle-aged  woman.  Dear — I am 
not  asking  out  of  idle  curiosity — will  you  tell  me  who  tliat 
is?” 

‘‘Whv,  yes!  It  is  the  photograph  of  my  mother.” 
‘‘Your  own  mother,  Miss  Sutton?” 

It  was  the  lawyer  who  spoke,  and  .Anne  stiffened  ever  so 
sliglitly. 

“No,”  she  said  in  a low  voice,  ‘‘it  w^as  not  my  owm 
mother.  But” — her  voice  quivered,  and  Lady  Helborough 
gripped  her  hand — ‘‘she  could  not  have  loved  me -more  if  I 
had  been  her  own  child,  and  I could  not  have  loved  her 
more.” 

There  was  a moment’s  silence,  and  the  grasp  on  .Anne's 
hand  suddenly  relaxed,  as  Lady  Helborough  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  white  to  the  lips. 

"What  is  it?” 

-Anne  got  up,  putting  her  hand  to  her  fare  with  a little 
scared  movement,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  put  her  gently  back 
into  her  chair. 

"Miss  Sutton,”  he  said  quietly,  and  the  steady  voice  re- 
assured the  startled  girt,  "do  vou  know  who  your  ow-n 
mother  was?’’ 

.Anne  shook  her  head. 

"No,”  she  said,  with  a troubled  frown,  ‘‘mother  would 
never  speak  of  her.  She  told  me  when  I was  quite  a little 


girl  that  I w'as  not  her  child,  so  that  it  never  came  as  al| 
>hock  to  me,  and  after  a whik-  1 did  not  trouble  lo  ask." 

■\  sigh  broke  from  Lady  I lelborough's  lips.  * 

".\nne,  dear,’’  she  said  unsteadily,  "I  knew'  your  mother  1 
^ years  ami  years  ago.  I mean  the  mother  who  brought  \'ou  i 
j up,  hut  she  did  not  call  herself  .Sutton  then.  She  was  called 
j Lmil\-  .Marsden.  Have  you  any  papers  or  documents  lun- 
eerning  \ourself,  or  her?” 

She  was  sh.dcing  with  eagerness,  and  a look  of  blank 
disappointment  came  into  her  face  as  .Anne  shook  her  head. 
"Nothing ?”  .she  persisted,  with  pitiful  insistence. 

"There  is  a parcel  f have,”  .Anne  replied  doubtfully.  ‘‘I 
had  forgotten  it  for  the  moment.  Mother  gave  it  "to  me 
when  she  was  very  ill.  She  told  me  it  was  mv  birth- 
certificate,  and  I was  not  to  open  it  unless  I considered  it 
necessary  for  some  reason.” 

"1  think  the  occasion  has  ariseti.” 

It  was  Lord  Helborough  who  spoke,  and  Anne  turned  her 
stai  tled  face  to  his. 

"Miss  Sutton,”  he  said,  "we  are  vei  y anxious  to  find  out 
all  we  eatr  about  Miss  Marsden,  the  lady  who  btought  you 
up.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  fetch  the  parcel  you  i 
speak  of?” 

W’ithout  a w'ord  Anne  hurried  from  the  room,  iretuming 
in  a few  minutes , with  a small  square  parcel.  She  untied  i 
the  string,  and  tlien  laid  the  packet  on  the  table.  ' 

‘‘Mr.  Stephetison,”  she  said  shakily,  ‘‘will  you  please 
take  the  paper  off?” 

The  lawyer  unfolded  the  Avrappings,  and  disclosed  a small 
cardboard  box,  which  he  handed  to  Anne.  She  took  it, 
lifted  the  lid,  and  dreAV  out  some  loose  papers,  and  a thick 
eiu'elope.  On  the  envelope  was  Avritten,  ‘‘Coralie  > '' 

marriage  certificate,”  and  Anne,  blanching  again,  put  her  ! I 
fingers  inside  tjie  envelope,  and,  drawing  out  two  stiff  i 
papers,  mechanically  handed  them  to  Lady  Helborougli.  j 
Coralie  uttered  a sharp  cry.  [ 

"Mine,”  she  whispered,  "mine!  Look,  Anne,  if  there  is  i 
not  another  paper.”  i 

.And  Anne  silently  handed  her  another  white  slip.  .As 
she  saw  it,  Coralie’s  face  flushed  scarlet. 

‘‘Sec”  she  handed  it  Avith  trembling  fingers  to  her 
husband  -"the  paper  I signed  to  say  I gave  up  all  claim  to  ' 
my  baby ! ” She  covered  her  face  for  a moment,  and  then 
looked  up.  "Cive  it  to  Mr.  Stephenson,”  she  said.  i 

The  hnveer  read  it,  and  carefully  folded  it  up,  Avhile  Anne  | 
stood  silent,  too  bcAvildered  to  grasp  the  significance  of  it  I 
all.  E 

"Miss  Sutton” — Mr.  Stephen.son  smiled  at  her,  and  .Anne  I 
felt  a sudden  warmth  at  her  cold  heart — "would  vou  be  so  i 
kind  as  to  see  if  there  is  any  other  paper  or  document?”  I 

"There  is  this.”  | 

And  she  took  up  a small  envelope,  and  saw  that  it  Avas  | 
addressed  to  herself.  Slowly  she  opened  it,  and  read  (he  I 
contents.  j 

Ilk 

"My  darling, ”-it  began— "If  you  have  opened  the.  packet,  1 
you  will  have  found  some  necessity  for  doing  so.  IVobablv, 
by  some  means,  you  have  found  your  OAvn  mother.  I have 
often  reproached  myself  foi-  stealing  you  as  I did.  The  onh 
e-xcuse  I can  offer  is  that  I loved  you  .so,  and  later  1 saw'  in  j i 
the  papers  that  your  mother,  after  her  marriage  to  Lord  I 
Helborough,  had  twin  sons,  so  she  was  comforted  for  tin;  !| 
loss  of  you,  and  I was  so  lonely.  We  have  been  so  happv  | 
together,  haven't  we,  iiiy  dearest?  Heaven  grant  the  open-  j 
ing  of  this  packet  has  not  brought  you  any  trouble.  My  l| 
little  Anne,  your  mother’s  name  before  she  married  was  ll 
Coralie  Allington,  and  when  she  knew  me'  1 was  called  I 
Emily  Marsden.  In  my  terror  that  she  should  track  me,  | 
and  take  you  from  me,  I changed  my  name  to  Sutton.  You  ,i 
will  not  be  angry  with  me  for  Avhat  I did,  mv  own  little  1 
girl?  I loved  you  so.  Try  always  to  remember  that.  Sav  'I 
to  yourself,  ‘She  loved  me  so.’  ' is 

"W'ith  all  my  loAC,  "Motiiek.” 

In  (he  corner  of  the  envelope,  lied  by  silk,  was  a tiny  curl  '|| 
of  pale  gold,  Avith  a paper  attached,  on  Avhich  was  written — 

"Baby  Anne's  hair.  .Aged  one  year  and  tAvo  months.” 

AVith  a sobbing  cry,  Lady  Helborough  caught  the  curl 
out  of  .Anne’s  hand,  the  tears  running  down  her  face. 

"My  baby's  hair!  It  Avas  gold  as  corn  when  T left  her.  ■ 
Oh,  Anne,  Anne”—  she  stretched  out  her  arms--“how'  could 
I let  you  go  ! ” 

-Anne  put  up  shaking  hands  to  her  head,  and  pushed  back 
the  thick  hair. 


"A’ou  Avon’t  say  anything 
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“I — I ” she  stammered,  then  collapsed  in  her  chair. 

Silently  the  two  men  rose  and  left  the  room,  and  as  I he 
door  closed  Lady  Helborough  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  k'' ' ^ 
side,  and  threw  her  arms  ronnd  her  waist.  ' 

‘‘Don't  you  see,”  she  said,  in  a thrilling  voice,  “oh,  ni\ 
dear,  my  dear,  don’t  you  see  that  I am  your  mother,  the 
wieked  woman  w ho  gave  up  her  baby  ! ” 

‘‘Then — then — the  baby  you  told  me  of,  the  little  baby 

you  left  one  night,  wasi ” 

‘‘It  was  you!  Oh,  Anne” — the  pleading  voice  broke 
jritifully — ‘‘try  to  love  me!  Oh,  m)'  darling,  I think  1 loved 
you  from  the  first  moment  I saw  you  ! Don't  hate  me  ! 
Oh,  Anne,  I need  your  love  so  badly!” 

-\nne,  with  a cry  of  inarticulate  love,  gathered  the  weeping 
woman  into  her  gentle  arms,  and  mother  and  daughter 
clung  together  in  a verj'  passion  of  tenderness. 

‘‘.\fter  all  these  years!”  Lad>'  HelboroUgh  niurnnired 
brokenlv.  ‘‘Oh,  iny  dear.  Heaven  has  been  good  to  me!” 
In  a few  minutes  they  were  composed  enough  to  sit 
together  hand  in  hand  on  the  (ouch,  and  presently,  after  a 
diffident  knock  at  the  door.  Lord  Helborough  and  Mr. 
Steplienson  came  in. 

Lady  Helborough  rose  at  once,  her  eyes  shining  like 
fiow^ers  after  a shower. 

‘‘Peter,  dear,”  she  said  with  a catch  in  her  voice,  ‘‘this 
is  my  daughter!  You  wdll  love  her,  Peter?’’ 

•She  looked  wistfully  into  his  face,  and  he  laughed,  a very 
tender  laugh. 

‘‘My  pet,”  he  said,  ‘‘your  daughter  found  her  way  into 
our  hearts,  when  we  did  not  know  who  she  was.  She 
stands  a very  good  ch.'ince  of  being  badly  s|)oi!ed  now.” 

He  bent  and  kissed  Anne,  and  then  Mr.  .Stephenson  shook 
hands  with  her.  He  turned  to  Lord  Helborough. 

‘‘My  lord,”  he  said,  ‘‘this  is  a very  great  day  for  every 
one.” 

‘‘It  is.  So  great  that  I find  it  hard  to  believe  that  it  is 
true ! ” 

‘‘T  think,  my  lord,”  the  lawyer  continued,  ‘‘it  would  be 
as  well  to  say  nothing  until  ever\  thing  is  legaliv  established. 
Not” — with  a smile — ‘‘that  there  will  be  any  hitch,  but  of 
course” — he  became  very  serious — ‘‘there  is  Mr.  Aloysios 
Helborough.” 

‘‘There  is.  We  need  have  no  compunction  about  him. 
He  has  no  interest  in  the  estate,  or  anr  thing  in  connection 
with  it,  except  perhaps  the  money.  And  he  is  a rich  man, 
independently  of  that.” 

When  Lady  Helborough  and  Anne  had  left  the  room,  Mr. 
.Stephenson  seated  himself  again  opposite  to  Lord 
Helborough. 

‘‘.\bout  the  Frenchman!”  he  said  shortly. 

‘‘.\h!”  His  lordship’s  brow  grew  black.  “.Stephenson,” 
he  said  slowly,  “the  scoundrel  ought  to  be  exposed  and 
punished,  but  thdre  is  the  scandal.” 

He  flushed  painfully. 

“My  lord,”  Mr.  Stephenson  said  quietly,  “Blackaller  has 
brought  me  every  document  Falaire  ever  possessed,  every 
atom  of  incriminating  evidence.  I hold  them  all.  Falaire 
has  spent  the  last  two  nights  in  towm,  and  his  secretary  took 
the  opportunity  to  rifle  all  his  places,  bringing  the  contents 
to  me.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I think  we  can  scare  him  so 
badly  that  he  will  leave  the  country-” 

“And  the — er — the  documents  you  hold?” 

Lord  Helborough  spoke  with  intense  eagerness. 

“I  think,  with  your  permission,  we  might  register  them, 
and  send  them  to  their  owners.  It  is” — with  a wry  smile — 
“altogether  very  irregular  procedure,  but  T think  it  the  best.” 
Lord  Helborough  gave  a sigh  of  relief. 

“If  you  can  manage  it,  you  will  have  my — our  everlasting 
gratitude ! And  I dars  say  many  a poor  tortured  woman 
will  say  the  same.” 

ClLAPTER  XXIX. 

“Can  you  spare  me  a few  minutes?” 

.Moysius  lounged  gracefully  into  the  library,  where  Lord 
Helborough  sat  after  tea,  and  his  lordship  replied  with  all 
politeness,  “Certainly,”  and  pushed  over  the  cigars. 

“I  am  afraid,  Peter,”  the  young  man  continued,  as  he 
seated  himself  in  the  most  comfortable  chair,  “that  you  will 
be  rather  upset  with  w'hat  I feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you.” 
His  lordship  looked  up,  his  eyes  narrowing. 

“When  one  person  feels  it  his  duty  to  tell  another  some- 
thing,” he  replied  drily,  “that  other  person  usually  is 
annoyed  or  upset,  particularly  when,  as  in  your  case,  duty 
has  never  been  allowed  to  become  in  any  way  obtrusive. 


But  please  do  nut  consider  my  feelings.  I am  prepared  to 
be  upset.’’ 

Alossius  flushed  angrilv,  but  he  did  not  raise  his  voice. 
“\\  hen  \ on  wen-  married,”  he,  said,  w ithout  any  other 
preamble,  “you  were  under  the  impression  that  you  married 
a widow,  were  a'ou  not?’’ 

“I  w.is,”  his  cousin  replieil,  steadily  regarding  Aloysius. 
“Then  I must  undeceive  you!  Coralie  went  through  a 
form  of  marriage  with  a Captain  Huntley,  but  it  was  only 
a form;  she  was  never  his  wife.” 

He  leaned  back  in  the  comfortably  padded  chair, 
pleasantly  prepared  foi'  a burst  of  amazed  fury.  And  instead 
his  coLisiiii  Peter  onl\'  raised  his  eyebrow's  ironicallv. 

“.Ma\  I ask  where  you  obtained  this  very  interesting  piece 
of  information  as  to  m\  wife’s  marriage?” 

“You  may  ask,’’  .\lo\sius  said,  confident  that  his  next 
words  would  upset  all  Peti'i’s  composure  and  undermine 
his  and  his  wife’s  h.tppiness  frir  ever,  “and  1 will  answer 
vou.  Monsieur  Fal.iire’s  secretarv  is  the  unfrocked  priest 
who  pretended  to  mari'v  t'oralie!” 

Lord  Helborough  leancil  forwaid  in  his  chair;  the  veins 
were  stamling  out  in  his  forehead  ; he  spoke  in  a low  sup- 
pressed voice. 

“You  make  a great  mistake,  .\lovsius.  Mr.  Blackaller 
was  unfrocked,  but  after  he  had  married  Coralie.  Her 
marriage  was  perfectly  in  order.  You  should  be  a little  more 
certain  of  vour  facts  before  vou  make  them  ])ublic.” 

He  leaned  back,  a contemptuous  smile  on  his  face,  and 
for  once  .\loysius  was  speechless.  Then  his  cousin  s[X)kc 
again,  slowly,  distinctly,  each  word  clear  and  crisp. 

“Since  you  seem  to  have  occupied  yourself  in  finding  out 
what  you  thought  was  a carefullv  guarded  secret,  1 may  as 
well  take  this  opportunity,  although  I meant  to  postpone  it, 
to  lay  before  you  the  after  history  of  that  so-called  secret. 
My  wife's  first  husband  went  bv  the  name  of  Huntley.  Do 
vou,  by  any  chance,  know  his  real  name?’’ 

“I  do  not!  .And” — with  an  insolent  smile — “I  do  not 
think  1 am  interested  in  Coralie’s  earlv  love  affairs.” 

“But  that  first  marriage  of  mv  wife’s  affects  you  verv 
nearlv.” 

“Realiv?  I find  it  hard  to  believe.” 

“Her  ladyship’-  first  husband  was  my  cousin,  Michael 
Helborough,  not  Huntley  at  all.  That  was  only  a name  he 
assumed.  One  minute,  if  vou  |fiease  ! ” 

He  held  out  a restraining  hand,  and  .Moysius  broke  into 
a low  insulting  laugh. 

“.My  lavvver  has  all  the  evideiice,  irrefutable  evidence. 
.And — just  one  other  thing  ! Bv  her  first  husband  Coralie 
had  a child,  a rlaughter,  and  that  daughter”  he  waited  a 
moment,  his  face  like  flint — “Michael’s  daughter,  takes 
precedence  of  you,  .Alovsius!” 

It  took  a few  moments  for  the  meaning  of  these  words 
to  penetrate;  then,  in  a blinding  flash,  their  full  significance 
broke  on  tbe  Spaniard.  He  hated  the  Hall,  but  for  ten 
years  now  he  had  looked  on  himself  as  its  future  owner,  and 
not  of  the  Hall  only.  There  vv-as  the  great  sombre  house  in 
town,  a.  small  estate  in  Cumberland,  broad  moors  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  heir  to  these  held  a position  very  different 
from  that  of  the  son  of  an  impecunious  scion  of  a great 
house,  who  owed  his  wealth  to  a lucky  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  a wealthy  Spanish  merchant.  All  this  rushed  over 
■Alovsius  with  overwhelming  force,  and  even  as  he  laughed 
he  knew  intuitivelv  that  what  his  cousin  had  said  was  true, 
and  this  knowledge  filled  him  with  a blazing  fury.  He  rose 
to  his  feet,  sh.dcing  all  over,  his  face  distorteil. 

“It  is  false!’’  he  said  furiously.  “Michael!”  He  threw 
back  hi>  head  with  a loud  harsh  laugh.  “Michael  never 
married  ! Or  if  he  did,  he  knew  better  than  to  marry 
a ! ” 

The  sentence  vv;is  never  finished.  Lord  Helborough 
sprang  up,  and  seized  his  shoulder  in  a gri)>  like  iron,  a grip 
that  forced  a smothered  erv  from  the  younger  man,  and  the 
words  died  ;ivvay  on  his  lips. 

“A'ou  are  staying  under  mv  roof,”  Lord  Helborough  said 
sternly,  “and  1 cannot  say  what  T would  do  to  vou  in  other 
circumstances.  hrom  to-day  you  are  a stranger  to  mi',  lo 
mv  wife,  to  her  daughter,  the  future  Baroness  Helborough, 
whom  you  have  known  as  Miss  .Sutton.” 

He  strode  across  the  room,  rang  the  bell,  and  Ballot 
appeared. 

“Telephone  at  once  to  the  stables  for  Mr.  Helborough’s 
car!”  he  said  curtly.  “Mr.  Helborough  is  leaving  in  ten 
minutes.  A'ou  can  leave  the  door  open  for  him  to  pass 
through!”  (To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


K.  L. — There  are  many  people  who,  like 
yourself,  are  beginning  lo  feel  that  true 
iiappiness  for  ithe  mass  of  people  in  these 
islands  has  fled  from  the  earth  never  to 
return.  When  they  reflect  on  affairs 
tibroad — a huge  nation  like  Russia  welter- 
ing in  anarchy,  the  cultured  people  of 
,'\rnienia  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
murderous  Turk,  Mesopotamia  seething 
in  revolt,  itHe  spread  in  India  of  a desire 
lo  thwart  British  rule,  Egypt  demanding 
an  independence  she  is  too  feeble  to  main- 
tain, Greece  opening  her  arms  to  a traitor 
king  and  rejecting  a patriot  minister  who 
lias  trebled  her  territory  and  saved  her 
from  ruin — ^tliey  may  have  grounds  for 
fear  that  the  power  that  Britain  fornierlv 
wielded  among  the  natioiis  has  gone  for 
ever  and  will  never  come  hack,  Wlien 
Ihf'v  look  at  Ithe  anarcliic  state  of  Ireland, 
at  the  growing  number  of  unemployed  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  at  the  im- 
(Hiverished  and  languishing  condition  of 
our  great  hospitals  through  lack  of 
financial  support,  at  taxation  which  all 
classes  feel  to  be  imlolerable,  at  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  lowered  value  of 
the  currency,  and  finally  at  the  growing 
indifference  to  religion  and  the  growth  of 
materialism,  they  may  have  an  excuse  for 
feeling  that  tlie  contentment  and  happi- 
ness of  the  British  people  have  gone 
beyond  recall.  The  outlook  is  assuredly 
depressing,  but  we  cannot  admit  that  it 
juslihes  despair.  In  the  pasit  we  have 
undergone  similar  ordeals,  both  spiritual 
and  material,  and  have  emerged  with 
clearer  vision,  elevated  consciousness,  and 
augmented  strength.  Compare  the  de- 
graded position  of  England  in  Europe  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  Tl.,  and  the 
luotligacy  which  had  succeeded  the  Turi- 
tanism  of  the  Commonwealtli,  witli 
ils  position  among  the  nations 
wlien  in  Queen  Anne’s  reign  Marl- 
borough’s victories  restored  England’s 
prestige  and  power.  Tn  one  hour  the 
mnion  rose  from  misery  to  jov.  To  come 
nearer  our  own  times,  evervone  must 
admit  that  the  conditions  of  life  in 
l-ingland  were  worse  in  tlie  ’forties  of  the 
Iasi  century  than  tliey  are  to-dav.  ,\s 
I he  comiitry  has  risen  in  tlie  past  from 
(rials  that  seemed  too  severe  to  endure 
and  burdens  that  seemed  too  heavy  to 
bear,  so  it  will  rise  again,  for  the  heart 
of  the  people  is  right — as  shown  by  the 
"sacrifices  it  made  in  the  Great  War— and 
its  judgment  too  sure  to  be  seduced  by 
Dolitical  charlatans  who  premise  a new 
earth  without  the  nifeann  ot  paying  for  >t. 


Rubv  S. — .'\s  you  are  convinced  that  your 
despondency  is  not  due  to  a low  con- 
dition of  health,  it  is  clear  that  llie  cause 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  state  of  your  mind. 
If,  as  we  suspect,  your  mind  has  lost 
ils  spring  through  lack  of  congenial 
occupation,  then  we  are  at  once  at  the 
root  of  the  mischief.  You  soon  tire  of 
n ading,  you  tell  us,  and  that  very  fact 
confirnis  our  suspicion.  Then  why  not 
try  sonic  other  means  of  relieving  the 
tedium  which  has  become  so  oppressive? 
You  lament  (hat  you  did  not  learn  to  play 
the  piano  when  you  were  young.  If  you 
think  that  a woman  at  twenty-nine  is  too 
old  to  learn  piano-playing  we  must  con- 
clude that  your  experience  of  the  world 
is  very  limited.  Instances  of  women 
becoming  accomplished  pianists  though 
iliey  never  struck  a chord  of  music  before 
their  marriage  are  numerous.  And  there 
are  s'corcs  of  things  besides  to  provide 
the  modern  woman  v/ith  interesting  in- 
door occupation  in  hours  that  would 
otherwise  be  idly  spent — poker-work, 
lace-making,  illuminating  in  water- 
colours, photography,  and  so  forth. 
What  you  must  do  first  of  all  is  to  shake 
off  the  habit  of  sloth  that  is  gaining  upon 
you  and  sapping  your  mental  health. 
Life  has  as  many  smiles  as  frowns  if 
you  will  but  try  to  find  them,  but  you 
will  never  find  them  while  you  sit  still 
and  allow  listlessness  to  deepen  into 
melancholy. 

Amv  and  Ada. — The  drama  in  which  Mr. 
Matheson  Lang  is  taking  the  character 
of  the  Wandiering  Jew  at  the  New 
Theatre  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C.,  is 
founded  on  the  well-known  story  by 
Eugene  Sue,  and  Sue  based  his  long- 
drawn-out  narrative  on  a legend  wliicli . 
was  brought  to  Western  Europe  earlv  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  an  Armenian 
bishop,  and  told  by  him  to  the  monks 
of  St.  .Alban’s.  Tlie  legend  is  that  on 
the  way  to  Calvary  Jesus  was  met  by 
Cartaphilus,  the  doorkeei>er  at  the 
prsetorium  of  Pilate,  who  urged  Jesus  to 
walk  faster.  Jesus,  turning  to  him,  said, 
“I  go,  but  you  will  await  my  coming.”. 
Gartaphilus,  at  first  irrilalcd,  shortly 
became  convinced  that  the  words  spoken 
to  him  were  divine.  He  became  moi'osely 
thoughtful,  and  then  started  on  his  W'an- 
derings,  w'hich  he  conceived  were  always 
to  be  carried  on  without  the  assistance 
of  horse  or  vehicle.  He  was  thirty  years 
of  age  when  his  w'anderings  began,  and, 
according  to  the  legend,  he  returns  to 
the  vigorous  condition  of  a man  of  ihoso 
years  whenever  he  reaches  another 
century  of  age.  The  legend  attributes  to 
him  great  piety,  much  suffering,  ana  a 
patient  longing  for  the  end  ot  his 
pilgrimage. 

Puzzled  Paaent.^ — It  was  intended  by  the 
Government  until  a few  weeks  since  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Ediuation  ;\ct  of 
1918 — provisions  which  abolish  (he  hal.L 
time  system,  and  enable  local  Educa- 
tional .Authorities  to  make  by-law's  ex- 
tending the  school  age  to  fifteen — should 
come  into  force  on  January  1st,  1921. 
But  in  tlie  second  week  in  December  the 
Board  of  Education  issued  a circular 
intimating  to  the  local  authorities  con- 
cerned that  the  provisions  above  referred 
to  arc  willidrawn,  pending  tlie  fate  of  the 
Women  and  Young  Children  Eniplov- 
ment  Bill,  now  before  Parliament.  U 
is  probably  intended  by  the  latter  Bill  to 
modify  the  rathfr  drastic  conditions 
impxDSed  by  the  Education  Act  of  1913 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren between  fourteen  and  fifteen  ; but. 
whether  that  be  so  or  nol , you  are 
clearly  'vithin  your  legal  rights,  in  keep- 
ing your  home  together  by  the  help  of 
your  son’s  earnings* 


Stka.vded. — A\  c lia\*c  not  \'ct  noticed  ritfier 
atl.a,scs  or  gi  ogi  aphical  readci  ',  (li.it  are 
up  to  date,  but  we  believe  .Messrs.  Long- 
mans have  published,  ot  are  about  lo 
publish,  readers  of  the  kind  that  arc  as 
nearly  up-to-date  as  possible.  You  can 
however  by  purehasin;;,  for  a few  p'  lue 
each,  the  different  'I'realics  of  Prate, 
make  up  approximately  your  own  maps. 
The  Treaties  do  not  fix  frontier  lines 
between  new'  countries  exaellv,  as  f'oin- 
inLssion.s  have  to  meet  later  and  recom- 
mend the  precise  line  between  points 
.named  in  the  Treaties.  Also,  there  are 
popular  votes  to  be  taken  in  doubtful 
districts,  where  the  wishes  of  a majoritv 
of  the  people  will  determine  the  lines  of 
the  map.  Y’ou  seem  to  think  there  has 
been  slackness  in  publisliing  a revised 
map  of  the  world.  But  you  should 
remember  (hat  no  fewer  "than  fifty 
countries,  or  regions,  have  had  territorial 
changes,  involving  an  alteration  of  the 
map,  because  of  the  war  ; and,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  vast  region  formerly 
occupied  by  tlie  Russian  and  Turkish 
Empires,  tlie  boundary  lines  are  not  yet 
drawn.  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Ukrainiu,  Checho- 
slovakia on  its  Polish  side,  Yugo- 
Slovakia  on  its  Albanian  and  Adriatic 
frontiers,  Turkey  on  its  Armenian  side, 
the  Republics  of  the  Caucasus  except 
Georgia,  and  the  various  Khanates  of 
Turkestan  are  more  or  less  indefinite  in 
contour,  and  some  of  them  in  status.  If 
the  map  of  the  world  is  finally  settled 
a year  from  the  present  time  there  will 
be  good  reasons  for  .self-congratulation. 
Broadly  however,  through  the  con- 
cessions of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Turkey,  as  outlined  in  the  Treaties, 
you  can  judge  what  the  chief  changes 
will  be,  and  the  stories  of  (licin  all  should 
be  of  enthralling  interest  to  your 
scholars. 

OuiER  COM.MUNICA'nONS  ReCEU  EU  ; L.  B. 
(the  great  Stew'ard  of  Scotland  is  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Duke  of 
Rothesay;  the  Captain-General  of  the 
Royal  Company  of  Archers,  the  King’s 
Bodyguard  in  Scotland,  is  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery). — C.  B.  (it  is  a ladies’  club 
and  the  address  is  10,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  W.  C.  ; write  to  ithe  Secretary). 
— T.  P.  (Blefusca  is  a name  from 
“Gulliver’s  Travels”;  it  was  an,  island 
separated  from  Lilliput  by  a channel 
eight  hundred  yards  wide  and  inhabited 
by  pygmies  ; Swift  meant  it  for  France). 
— Very  Old  Reader  (thanks  for  your 
letter ; your  suggestion  shall  be  borne 
in  - mind,  but  for  the  present  technical 
difficulties  make  it  impracticable).  — 
P.  T.  D.  (the  rumour  is  most  persistent 
and  has  cropped  up  at  intervals  for  the 
last  twenty  years  ; it  must  be  obvious  to 
all  reflecting  persons  that  it  cuimot  be 
true). — C.  F.  C.  (the  cheapest  editions 
now  obtainable  cost  three  shillings  and 
sixpence,  bound  in  cloth  ; any  bookseller 
will  get  them  for  you). — S.  S.  .S.  (the 
price  is  two  guineas). — Mary  A.  (we 
speak  diffidently,  but  we  believe  blue 
is  usually  regarded  as  being  unbecoming 
to  brunettes  because  it  reflects  orange 
and  adds  to  the  darkness  of  the  com- 
plexion).— C.  E.  E.  (both  stories  have 
been  re-issued  and  ran  be  obtained  in 
the  “Family  .Story-Teller”  series,  post- 
free  one-and-threepence  each). — N.  D.  < ). 
(the  articles  have  ahvavsheen  ])iihlislied 
anoin  inouslv).— -P.  H.  S.  (the  origin  of 
tlie  word  “ambition’’  is  verv  curious;  it 
comes  from  the  Latin  amhiiio,  and 
means  literallv  “gofn,g  from  house  to 
house”  : in  Rome  it  was  customary,  some 
time  before  an  election,  for  the  candi- 
dates to  go  round  from  house  to  house 
soliciting  votes,  and  those  who -did  so 
were  said  to  be  “ambitious”  of  office). 
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NATURE'S  INSENSIBILITY. 


We  arc  all,  more  or  loss,  obsessed  b\  the  imlion  that 
Nature  s\ni[)atliises  witli  us  in  uur  joys  and  sorrows.  I lie  , 
(ioctriue  of  a sijerial  rrovidcnce,  watrliina  over  us  and, 
takim;  our  part  in  conlin^enries  whirh  affn  t our  happuK-sv,,  , 
is  wi'delv  held.  'I'his  idea,  in  spite  of  frequent  disappoint- 
ments, is  etuii”  to  desperalcl}',  for  noiv  of  us  like  to  think 
that  Nature--\\hirh  is  but  anotlwr  name  for  the  Power  l)> 
whicli  we  are  sustained  is  hostile  or  indifferent  to  our 
well-being.  This  fancy  has  been  particularly  < vident  during  ; 
the  War;  for  wo  are  so  inqjortant  to  ourselves  that  \vc  > 
cannot  realise  our  uinimportance  in  the  general  scheme  of  j 
things.  Our  lives  and  fortunes  afe  secure,  though  those  ol 
others  may  fail.  The  cause  that  we  have  rsjioiised  must 
succeed,  because  it  is  berond  mortal  challenge.  _ j 

Now  this  jx'rsuasion  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  human  histor\ 
that  there  must  be  something  in  it.  \\  e re.ad  man\  in- 
stances of  the  prevailing  faith  in  jewirh  life;  men  and 
women  were  rendered  strong  in  battle,  and  ultimatelv  ' ic- 
torious  over  their  enemies,  by  the  cmiviction  that  they  weic 
lighting  in  a righteous  cause,  and  were  guaiantecd  success. 
TIvc  same  persuasion  ])ossessed  the  (jreeks,  and  the  gods  ; 
often  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  men,  even  interposing  a 
cloud  w hich  enabled  their  favourites  to  w in  the  day.  The  j 
Book  of  Joshua  is  full  of  such  vronders,  culminating  in  the 
famous  decree  of  the  Hebrew  chieftain.  “Sun,  stand  thou 
still  upon  Gideon,  and  thou,  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon. 
.\nd  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the 
tx'ople  had  avenged  themselves  on  their  enemies.”  Simi- 
larh-,  the  Greeks  have  their  imths  of  the  Sorrow  of 
Denrcter,  of  Daphne,  and  the  Toils  of  Hercules.  Wc  arc 
children  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  must  follow  science 
in  rejecting  such  metaphorical  marvels.  Lmerson  y^ays, 
“'Hie  multitude  of  false  churches  accredits  the  ti'uc  religion. 
Literature,  Poetrv,  Science,  arc  the  homage  of  man  to  this 
unfathomed  secret,  concerning  which  no  sane  man  can  affect 
Inditfercnce.  It  is  a long  way  from  granite  to  tiie  o>ster, 
farther  >et  to  Plato  and  the  immoi  talitv  of  the  soul,  \et  all 
inU''t  t'lime,  as  suielv^  as  the  lirst  atom  has  twe*  sidi  s. 

We  must  be  content  with  our  ignorance  of  final  causes. 
We  are  all  allotinent-holdcrs  in  mental  matU'is,  cultirating 
our  own  iiatch  and  surrounded  hv  the  wonderland  of  the  un- 
known. Knowledge  is  widel'-  diffused,  and  no  one  has  a 
inoriopotv  ot  aii\’  jjart  of  it.  Iheie  aie  things  e\ei  \ pjough- 
bov  knows  to-day  that  were  Iridden  froin^  Socrates  and 
Dante,  but  the  ploughbov  is  not  theix'fore  wiser  than  they. 
Wisdom  is  independent  of  reported  facts.  It  grows  out  of 
much  rellection,  and  is  often  found  apart  from  much 
knowledge. 

The  Germans  got  it  into  their  heads  that  they  W’ere  the 
chosen  people.  One  of  their  professors  declared  that  “the 
German  land,  fragrant  with  flowiers,  was  safe  in  the 
fatherlv  hand  of  God.”  Another  said  that  the  Deity  wdio 
governs  the  world  “will  not  forsake  or  betray  us,  because 
our  spirit  is  His  spirit.”  The  contrast  betw'een  the  Kaiser’s 
conception  of  the  .Mmighty  and  Cromwell’s  or  Lincoln’s  is 
manifest.  The  latter  told'  a lady  who  questioned  him  as 
to  the  assurance  that  God  was  on  their  side,  “The  impor- 
tant thing  is  not  w hetlwr  God  is  on  our  side,  but  w hether 
we  are  on  the  side  of  God.”  It  is  a dangerous  thing  to 
a,s.sumc  that  we  have  the  divine  sanction  for  any  course  of 
ronduct  that  is  not  transparently  just  and  right. 

Matthew  Arnold  discusses  the  problem  of  Nature’s  in- 
difference in  his  poem  of  Empedocles,  and  finds  it  work 
inipartialK'  on  the  whole. 

■'  Streams  ’ivill  not  curb  their  pride 
The  just  man  not  to  entomb, 

Nor  lightnings  go  aside 
To  leave  his  virtues  room  ; 

Ayr  is  that  ryind  less  rough  vliidt  blows  a good 
man's  barge. 

" \alurc  -ivith  equal  mind, 

,^ees  all  her  sons  at  play; 

Secs  man  control  the  ivind, 

'I  he  7vind  sweep  man  away; 

AHo7Vs  the  proudly-riding  and  the  foundered 
barque. " 

jjl  • The  fact  is  that  Nature  owns  the  reign  of  law;  her 
■ioings  are  all  reeulated  bv  oriincioles  that  ' ’ 


on- 

L'nr»\\,’  nrt  rLnno'rf^ 


Fin-  iniins,  water  drowns,  the  thunderbolt  falls  cpiite  irp  - 
.'perli\c  (if  111!'  moral  law.  ^\  e haw  to  act  in  view  of  the 
jio.ssiiile  lK)?.liiity  of  the  natural  forces.  Be  assun-d  that 
.Nature  will  not  fa\our  us  by  breaking  her  rules.  W'e  ha\'e 
to  pursue  our  own  course,  taking  tlie  risks  which  are  in- 
\'ol\ed.  Ordinarily  we  ha\e  regard  to  the  probabilitii  s of 
th.e  ca-e.  No  ,'-an<-  man  runs  counter  to  the  plain-  indica- 
tions that  a c<-rtain  eourse  is  (he  best  li.)  take. 

'I'lii  re  is  nothing  like  an  illness  to  take  (lx  eono-it  out 
of  ns  and  bring  us  to  a heullln-  slate,  of  mind.  How  would 
the,  world  get  on  wilho-ut  us?  \\’liat  would  lierome  of  tb<- 
interest.s  with  which  we  are  identifieiiy  If  wo  wev<'  re- 
mo\o(.l  some  one  would  Iia\-e  to  be  found  to  take  our  |>lace. 
The  work  wc  lia\e  been  doing  is  a \ erv  S|)ecial  one;  it  is 
not  every  one  w lio  could  do  it.  d bus  we  ruminate  in  ( be 
s(jlitnde  of  the  siek-ehamber.  But  aft(*r  a while  we  lie.gin 
to  realise  (bat  no  on<-  is  indispr-nsable,  -not  <‘\e.n  ouiselv<-s, 

I he  w odd  will  soon  foi  get  Us  and  pas.s  on  our  w ork  to  other 
bands.  1 lien  lullow  peaceful  da\s  of  aicjuiescence  in  the 
iiie\itable  - da\ s which  j.iass  without  locord,  for  \ou  ba\c 
bccom-e  a merel\  superlluous  lingi-rer  on  tlie  stage,  a IF' 
on  the  wheel,  a -bubble  on  the  surface  of  life's  dwr.  Now 
and  again,  some  friend 'will  repeat  your  name,  refer  to  \our 
work,  perha]is  w ith  regret  for  \ our  loss.  That  is  the  most 
that  can  be  expected  in  a world  of  change  like  this. 

.Maeterlinck  has  this  apposite  remark — ‘A\'hen  wc  sav 
that  Nature  is  unjust,  we  arc  in  effect  complaining  of  her 
indifference  to  our  own  little  virtues,  our  own  little  inten- 
tions; and  it  is  our  vanity,  far  more  than  our  sense  of 
equit'.',  that  considers  itself  aggrieved.  Our  moralitv  is 
proportionate  to  ou-r  nature  and  restricted  destin\';  nor  have 
we  the  right  to  forsake  it  because  it  is  not  on  the  scale  of 
the  immensity  and  infinite  destiny  of  the.  universe.  There 
is  no  real  fatality  in  our  inner  life  ; it  exists  onh'  in  certain 
e.xternal  disasters — disease,  accident,  sudden  loss.  When 
our  tears  How,  th-eii  must  we  neeijs  tell  ourselves  that  there 
is  .sometliing  in  them  truer  still  than  the  things  we  sec. 
Destiny  spealcs  througli  our  tears,  and  it  is  |ierhaps  out  of 
the.  very  depths  of  th-e  future  tliat  t!ie\  How  .” 

In  its  commoner  form  the  ],eisuasiun  that  our  cause  is 
just  and  must  succeed  is  a testimony  to  the  dominion  of 
the,  spiritual  over  the  material.  Nature  is  not  for  us,  but 
neither  is  she  against  us.  Her  ongoings  are  sublimely  un- 
affected by  our  interests.  Her  proceedings  are  gloriously 
impartial.  She  is  not  subject  to  the  moral  law.  That 
roncerns  us  alo-ne;  wc  have  duties  to  perform,  and  these, 
lie  outside  of  her  vigilant  rule.  This  is  a humbling 
thought.  Wc  feel  lonely  in  a univ'crsc  which  is  under  the 
reign  of  law ; but  on  the  other  hand  wc  are  gi\  en  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  wielding  power — the  power  which  resides  in  the 
human  soul,  the  unconquerable  human  spirit,  self-reliant 
and  self-dependent,  reaching  out  to  infinite  ideals  beyond 
itself. 

We  may  falter  in  the  measure,  stumble  in  the  paA,  get 
bewildered  amidst  the  complexity  of  unintelligible  things. 
But  the  spiritual  movement  goes  on  unceasingly.  It  may 
bo  submerged  for  generations;  but  in  the  end  it  wins— -the 
mor.'d  law  prevails  over  the  law  of  the  jungle.  We  cry  out 
w'heti  Nature  lays  a hand  upon  us,  but  we  do  not  reflect 
upon  the  number  of  cases  in  which  she  is  all  unconsciously 
serving  our  ends.  Would  Carlyle  have  desired  to  e.xchange 
the  sorrow  that  flooded  his  soul,  and  blossomed  so  tenderly 
there,  for  the  conjugal  joys,  superficial  and  sunless,  of  bis 
happiest  neighbours  in  Chelsea?  You  know  that  he  would 
aiot.  And  was  not  Ernest  Renan’s  grief,  vvhen  Henriettc, 
his  sister,  died,  more  beneficial  to  his  soul  than  the  absence 
of  grief  in  the  thousands  of  others  who  had  no  love  to  give 
to  a sistter?  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  possessed  a soul  nobly 
sensitive  to  every  great  principle,  who  indeed  was  the  con- 
summate flower  of  stoicism,  never  asked  himself  what 
might  be  hapi>ening  outside  the  little  circle  of  light  wherein 
his  virtue  and  meekness  and  piety  had  gathered  his  friends 
and  servants.  It  did  not  lessen  his  courage  to  be  ignorant 
of  much  that  the  gods  provided;  lie.  aca-pted  tlie  decree  of 
fate  that  allotted  slavery  t<>  the  hulk  of  maiit-iind.  .Sorrow- 
fully he  retired  into  himself,  and  there,  in  a kind  (d  sunless 
void,  became  more  just,  more  humane,  more  devoted  to 
high  ideals  than  ever.  Surely  with  our  large  vision,  our 
greater  range  of  feeling,  we  can  attain  to  a serenity  of 
soul  that  will  keep  us  firm  in  any  situation  -making  destiny 
beautiful,  though  charged  with  s.'ulness,  hecause  it  has 
brought  reflection  with  it,  has  addctl  somethitigYo  our  range 
of  being,  has  given  us  greater  peace  wherewith  to  cling  to 
life.  . 
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Varietie<s. 


I he  average  whale  yiel'Jsi  2,000  gallons 
< ( oil. 

■i  * * 

(liven  plentv  of  water,  a horse  can  sub- 
s:>.t  twenty-five  days  without  food. 

* ^t- 

Some  biids,  such  as  the  cuckoo,  and 
manv  insects,  like  the  May  Oy,  always  pro- 
duce a great  supcrlluity  of  mtilcs. 

■V:  * * 

There  are  slightly  o\cr  a million  books 
in  the  library  alt.irhed  to  'ihe  British 
Museum,  but  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris 
[losscs.ses  over  two  million  books. 

‘‘W'ilhin  (hr  pale  of  mr'  observation” 
meaus  within  its  scope.  The  dominion  of 
Kino  John  and  bis  successors  in  Irelaml 
was  marked  off,  and  the  part  belonging  to 
the  English  Crown  was  called  the  “Pale,” 
or  part  pah.d  off. 

* * -;r 

It  mav  interest  some  to  know  that  the 
sn.'iiPs  mouth  is  tirrned  with  a saw-like 
tongue,  like  a long,  narrow  ribbon,  roiled 
up  so  that  only  a part  of  it  comes  into  use 
at  anv  one  time.  Distributed  over  the 
surf;!'  '■  of  this  ribbon  are  tiny  teeth,  scnic- 
timos  as  many  as  thirty  thousand. 

MOZ.\RT'S  WONDERFUL  MEMORY 

Mozart  had  a memory  for  music  if  for 
nothing  else.  On  attending  the  Papal 
-Mass  ;it  the  .Sistine  Chapel  he  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  musical  service,  and 
asked  for  a copy,  but  was  told  none  could 
be  given  him,  as  the  music  was  not  allowed 
t.o  go  out.  He  went  to  the  nc.xt  service, 
listened  attentively,  went  tiwav,  and  wrote 
down  the  whole  from  memory.  When 
“Don  Giovanni”  was  first  performed  there 
was  no  time  to 'copy  a part  for  the  harpsi- 
thord,  so  Mozart  conducted  the  entire 
opera  about  three  hours  long,  and  played 
harpsiehord  accompaniments  'to  the  songs 
,md  choruses  without  a note  of  music  to 
assist  his  memory. 

•X-  -x-  * 

“ ROYAL  FISH.” 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  all 
whales  caught  around  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles  belong,  under  an  .'^ct  of 
Edward  II.,  to  the  .Sovereign  ; they  are 
“Royal  fish,”  and  the  sturgeon  is  in- 
cluded under  the  term  “whales.”  Twice 
King  George  has  received  sturgeon  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  which  also  empowers 
the  local  coroner  to  hold  an  inquiry  into 
any  such  capture  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
factorily deciding  its  “Royal”  character. 
'I  here  is.  however,  one  important  excep- 
tion ; any  whale  or  sturgeon  which  ventures 
up  the  Thames  and  is  unlucK'v  enough  to 
be  captured  west  of  London  Bridge  ceases 
to  be  “Royal,”  and  belongs  as  a “Muni- 
cipal fish,”  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

LONDON’S  TREES. 

How  manv  Londoners  know  that  the 
ailanthus,  or  tree  of  Heaven,  is  one  of  the 
most  commonly  cultivated  of  London  trees? 
It  lakes  third  place  after  the  plane  and 
poplar,  says  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster  in  his 
recently-published'  book  entitled  “London's 
Trees.”  'Ihe  ailatithus  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  Bloomsbury  Square.  'The  finest  London 
t)'»ar-trees  are  in  .■\bbey  Road,  St.  John’s 
Wood,  while  Acacia  Road,  in  the  same 
district,  boasts  the  largest  Eastern  arbo- 
vitae.  London’s  largest  ash-tree  is  in 
Cavendish  Square  ; the  finest  beech-trees 
are  in  Regent’s  Park  ; the  largest  and 
oldest  catalpa  is  that  known  as  Bacon’s 
catalpa  in  Gray’s  Inn  Gardens,  and  the 
best  walnut-trees  are  in  Maida  Vale. 


OLD-FASHIONED  ARMOUR. 

The  use  of  h'  lmets  and'  body  armour 
in  modern  warfare  lais  led  Dr.  Bashford 
Dean  to  give  a p.ii:, -taking  review  of  the 
whole  history  of  body  armour.  It  will 
surprise  many  read'.■r^  to  learn  'that  practi- 
cally without  intermission  men  have  used 
body  armour  of  some  kind  since  the  days 
of  earliest  record.  Even  more  striking 
is  the  resemblance  <'f  modern  armour  to  the 
armour  of  earlv  design.  Except  in  with- 
standing severer  ballistic  tests,  neither  our 
modern  pkite  nor  < ur  padded  armour  seems 
tQ  be  much  improved.  Ihe  helmet  and 
corselet  of  to-day  are  in  many  respects 
strikingly  similar  to  those  of  early  times. 

* * 

POPULAR  BRITISH  MELODY. 

It  is  said  that  no  British  melody  has 
ever  had  such  ,a  phenomenal  Transatlantic 
success  ;is  “God  Blc'ss  the  Prince,  of 
Wales.”  It  was  pla\cd  by  bands  and  sung 
bv  crowds  every  where  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  during  the  Prince's  visit. 
Yet  how  many  peo|)!e  are  aware  that  the 
song,  which  has  beco.ne  a second  National 
Anthem,  is  itself  less  than  sixty  years  old  ! 
Or  that  a little  .O'er  a year  ago  there 
occurred  the  centenary  of  its  composer, 
Henry  Brinley  Richards,  who  was  born  at 
Carmarthen,  V’ales,  in  November,  1819. 
“God  Ble.ss  the  Prince  of  Wales”  was  first 
published  in  1332,  and  five  years  later,  on 
St.  David’s  Day,  its  composer  was 
presented  to  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  offered’  the  Welsh  musician 
Royal  felicitations  on  his  addition  to 

Britain’s  national  songs. 

Tr  * ■* 

THE  UNSPORTING  BISHOP. 

One  seems  to  have  heard  of  an  arch- 
deacon being  mistaken  for  a “sport,”  but 
that  was  a vague  'tale,  while  for  the 
following  anecdote  we  get  chapter  and 

verse  from  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Money  in  his 
book  entitled  “Humours  of  a Parish  Priest 
and  Other  Ouaintnesses”  : A certain  most 
excellent  Colonial  Bishop  once  came  to 

stay  with  me  for  our  Confirmation,  says 
the  author.  He  left  me  in  the  morning  to 
take  a Confirmation  at  Esher  and  returned 
to  me  in  the  afternoon.  When  I met  him 
at  the  door  he  said  : “Now',  Mr.  Money, 
do  I look  like  a sporting  Bishop?”  With 
a smile  and  a little  hesitation-^lie  was  very 
spruce! — I said,  “Well,  no,  my  lord;  but 
why  do  you  ;isk?“  “Because  when  I 
asked  at  the  station  for  a ticket  to  Esher, 
the  booking-clerk  said  to  me,  ‘I  suppose 
you  know  there  are  no  races  at  Sandown 
■to-day.’  ” 

* * * 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  INSECTS. 

Perhaps  in  the  entire  range  of  insect 
anatomy  there  is  no  point  more  truly 
marvellous  than  the  manner  in  which  tlic 
respiratory  system  is  modified  in  order  to 
suit  it  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  its 
owners.  In  many  ways  'the  structure  of 
insects  is  wonderful  enough.  They  ai'e 
gifted  with  muscles  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  are  yet  destitute  of  bones  to 
wliich  those  muscles  can  be  attached  ; they 
possess  a eirculator\-  system,  and  are  with- 
out a heart  ; tin  y I'crform  acts  involving 
the  exercise  of  certain  mental  qualities, 
and  are  withonl  a brain.  But,  more  re- 
markable still,  (h'  V breathe  atmospheric 
air  wkhoui  the  aid  of  lungs.  If  we  take 
any  moderately  large  insect,  say  a wasp  or 
a hornet,  we  can  see,  even  with  the  naked 
eye,  that  a series  ol  small  spot-like  marks 
run  along  either  side  of  the  body.  These 
apparent  spots,  which  are  generally 
eighteen  or  twenty  in  number,  are,  in  fact, 
the  apertures  through  wliich  the  air  is 
admitted  into  the  system,  and  are  gener- 
ally formed  in  such  a manner  tliat  no  ex- 
■traneous  matter  can  by  any  possibility  find 
entrance. 


"FLOATING”  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Tower  of  London  j 
moves  four  times  daily,  as  the  tides  in  the 
Tliames  ebb  and  flow,  .\ccording  to  Mi. 

J.  Landfear  Lucas,  tlie  movement,  which 
is  most  pronounced  in  the  part  nearest  the 
river,  made  the  place  unsuitable  for  certain 
recent  demonstrations  under  a Government 
Department.  It  seems  that  the  movement 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  tons  of  water 
penetrate  under  the  foundation  with  flte 
rising  tides,  and  pass  out  with  the  receding 
tides.  While  the  volume  of  water  is  under 
the  building,  and  gradually  increasing  as 
the  tide  comes  in,  it  has  the  ettect  of 
moving  upwards  the  wliolc  mass  of  the 
Power. 

* * * 

SEA  LION  LEATHER. 

Large  numbers  of  sea  lions  on  the 
British  Columbia  coast  which  de.siroy  ! 
annually  vast  quantities  of  fish  food  mav  ; 
be  slaughtered  and  their  liides  placed  cm  I 
the  world’s  leather  market,  if  a proposal  I 
now  being  considered  bv  the  local  autlior- 
itic's,  and  which  has  been  approved  by  i 
many  e.xperienced  fishermen,  is  carried  out.  i 
The  sea  lion  weighs  from  2,000  to  2,500 
pounds,  the  hides  being  nearly  an  inch 
thick.  These  hides  malcc  a tough  and 
durable  leather  such  as  is  used  in  work- 
men’s gloves  and  in  saddles.  It  is  stated 
that  these  animals  will  etif  fifty  pounds  of 
fish  in  a day.  Four  hunters  recently  killed 
several  hundred  sea  lions  in  one  day  in  the  j 
Charlotte  Islands,  where  the  sport  has 
excited  great  interest. 

* -X-  * 

MANUFACTURING  JEWELS. 

'Phere  is  a factory  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  at  which  are  made  every  day  rubies, 
sappliires,  and  other  precious  stones — not  i 
imitation  stones,  but  real  jewels,  made  of 
e.xactly  the  same  materials  as  the  natural 
ones  and  by  the  same  process — heat  and 
pressure — that  Nature  used  for  making 
hers.  The  factory  will  make  you  a ruby 
weighing  80  carats  or  half  an  ounce 
avoirdupois  at  a cost  of  about  £.2  14s.  Cut 
as  a gem,  the  stone  will  cost  £20.  'Phis 
was  made  possible  by  the  scientists’  dis-  | 
covery  of  means  of  producing  intense  lieat. 
Needless  to  say,  these  stones  are  nut  manu- 
factured to  be  sold  as  natural  gems.  'I'hev 
are  used  for  the  jewels  of  watches  and 
chronometers  and  for  the  points  of  fine 
drills.  I 

* * 

SOME  WINTER  PORTENTS. 

According  to  countryside  lore,  hard 
winters  may  be  read  in  the  berried  hedge-  || 
rows,  in  the  migration  of  birds,  or  the  li 
early  inland  flight  of  the  gulls,  who  can  j' 
certainly  “sense”  coming  changes  more  1 
acutely  than  we.  'Phe  more  scientifically  ! 
inclined  seek  evidence  in  the  temperature  | 
of  the  Gulf ' Stream  waters  now  reaching 
our  western  shores,  or  in  researches  in  j 
cycles  of  weather  ; for  averages  over  long  ' 
periods,  says  Mr.  John  H,  Willis,  T'ellow  of 
the  Meteorological  Society,  remain  fairly  ■ 
consjant,  and  an  acute  swing  of  the  pendu-  |' 
lum"  one  way  will  generally  be  paid  for.  || 
Precedents  show  that  few  hard  winters  j'. 
have  begun  very  early,  and  that  several  of  | 
the  severest  have  certainly  followed  on  tlie  Is 
heels  of  abnormally  fine  autumns.  Not  j! 
till  tlie  day  after  Clirislmas,  for  instann-,  i||. 
did  the  .Arctic  cold  set  in  that  made  1814  lift 
known  as  the  year  of  the  great  frost,  when  |S 
tlie  'Phames  was  a solid  slieet  of  ice  hr- 1| 
tween  'London  and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  in 
and  a famous  fair  was  held  in  tlie  middle  |K 
of  it.  The  e.xceptionally  severe  winter  of  iB 
1855  did  not  start  till  January  15,  and  the 
past  century’s  last  great  frost,  in  1894-5, 
followed,  as  in  1837,  on  an  autumn  H 
phenomenallv  mild — facts  which  have  set  I 
the  weather  prophets  ithinking.  . B 
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^ RT^NIDOM  it 

b RET^IDINGS.  f> 

What  is  that  which  asks  no  questions, 
vet  always  needs  answering  — A door- 
knocker. 

* 

Joynes  : “I  sec  they’ve  christened  some 
American  destroyers  with  rider.”  Green: 
“I  suppose  that  was  to  pledge  them  always 
to  be  in  apple-pie  order.” 

* * * 

Sympathetic  friend:  ‘‘Banged  your 

linger?  Dear  me,  that's  dreadlul.  1 
always  think  that  hurting  one’s  iingpr  sets 
one’s  teeth  on  edge  all  down  one’s  back 
* * * 

Landlady?  “Don’t  be  afraid  of  the 
meat,  Mr.  Hobbs.”  The  new  boarder: 
“I’m  not  afraid  of  it.  Tve,  seen  twice  as 
much  meat,  and  it  didn  t frighten  me  a 

. * 

'Aunt  Selina:  “How  many  Command-  i 
ments  are  there?”  Tommy,  glibly:  "i<n." 
Aunt  Selina  : “And  suppose  you  w’ere  to 
break  one  of  them?”  Tommy:  “Hun 
there ’d  be  nine.” 

•W  '*•' 

“Your  hair,”  said  an 
barber,  “is  coming  out  on  top.”  “(jood  ! 
said  the  sensitive  victim.  “I  knew  it  was 
in  me.  Now,  for  goodness  sake  don't  talk 
to  it,  or  it’ll  crawl  back.” 

* * «• 

Husband  (newly  tnarrud)  : “Don’t  you 
think,  love,  if  1 were  to  smoke,^  it  would 
spoil  the  curtains?’  Wife  : “Alt,  you 

are  the  most  unselfish  and  thoughtf-ul  bus- 
band  in  the  world;  certainly  it  would.” 
Husband;  “Well,  then,  take  the  curtains 
down.” 

* * * 

A millionaire  was  in  an  awful  rage 
one  of  his  footmen.  “It  is  intolerable! 
he  exclaimed.  “.Vre  you  a fool,  or  am 
I?”  “Oh,  sir,”  replied  James,  with 
humility,  anxious  to  appease  the  great 
man,  “I  am  sure  you  wouldn’t  keep  a 
servant  who  was  a fool.” 

* * * 

Mrs.  Higginson  ; “I’m  so  sorry  you 
burnt  your  fingers.  Berth".  How  was  it 

the  firework  w^ent  olf  in  your  hand? 

Little  B<'rtie  : “it  was  all  dad’s  fault.  He 
was  coming  up  the  street,  and  I was  going 
to  drop  it  out  of  the  window'  on  his  head, 
but  he  walked  so  slow  that  the  thing  went 
off  before  be  got  underneath  the  window.” 

-s-  *■ 

At  a dinner  on  one  occasion  a professor- 
thought  he  would  ask  a cloak-room  atten- 
dant a few  questions  about  bis  memory. 
.\s  the  attendant  handed  him  his  hat,  he 
said:  “How  do  you  know  this  one  is 
mine?”  “I  don’t  know  that,  sir,”  was! 
the  answer.  “Then  why  do  vou  give  it 
to  me?”  asked  the  professor,  “ ’Cause 
you  gave  it  to  me,  sir.” 

* * * 

Two  old  school  cHums  chanced  to  meet 
again,  and  spent  an  interesting  hour  ex- 
changing reminiscences.  “But,  I say,  old 
< hup,  ” b' gan  one  suddenly,  “you  say  you 
are  in  the  grocery  line.  That  seems 
Strang'-  to  me,  because  I thought  vou 
wanted  to  go  on  the  stage.”  “So  I did,” 
confessed  the  other,  sheepishly;  “but — er 
I — discovered  I wasn’t  suited  for  it.”  “A 
little  bird  told  you,  I suppose?”  The  other 
man  hesitated,  and  his  face  slowly  Hushed. 
“Well,  no,  not  exactly,”  he  said;  “but  1 
have  an  idea  that  they  might  have  been 
birds  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  hatch.” 


Lasting  Impressions.— Birth-marks, 

■X-  X -k 

Affinity. — Teacher,  to  class  : “Which  is 
the  largest  river  in  .-\fricu?”  Small  boy: 
“ The  Nile,  sir.”  Teaelier : “And  what 
are  its  tributaries  called?”  Boy:  “Juve- 
niles, sir.” 

* -k  -k 

Safeguarded.— “1  have  just  got  a new 
altaehineut  for  the  family  piano,”  said 
Groweher  : “and  it’s  a wonderful  improve- 
inciit.”  “What  is  it?”  lock  and 

ke-y.” 

•K  '.h  ^ 

A Great  Discovery.— Husband,  dis- 
covering the  hall  full  of  packages': 
“Heavens!  ^’ou  must  have  had  a success- 
ful shopping  da>.”  Wife:  “Yes,  dear, 
and  that  isn't  llu-  hi  ■>!  ol  it.  I have 

actually  got  somciliing  that  ! am  going  to 
keep.” 

Strong  Prejudice, — “Your  friend. 
Miss  Binglclon,  is  a very  strict  tectotale.r,” 
said  a man,  commenting  on  a girl  w ho  had 
r<-fus'-<l  to  eat  bramlv  sauce  with  plum 
pudding.  “.Strict  doesn’t  express  it,” 
replied  tlic  girl’s  friend.  “Why,  she’s  that 
particular  sle-  won’t  heat  h'.'r  curling  tongs 
o\<-r  a spirit  l.mipl” 

HEROIC  SELF-DENIAL.. 

“It  is  true,”  said  the  friend,  “that 
con  ha\e  gained  mucli  prosperity  by  your 
writings,  i)ut  vou  ha\e  written  nothing 
that  will  live.”  “I’erhaits  not,”  replied 
the.  author,  “hut  wln-u  it  comes  to  a ques- 
tion of  wliieh  shall  live,  mtself  or  my 
writings,  I never  iiesilat-c  to  sacrifice  my 
w ritings.  ” 

-X-  » k 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  FAITH. 

Nell  : “rharlie  has  acted  very  indiffer- 
ently lat<-ly.  I wonder  if  he  intends  to 
marry  me  just  for  my  monc}'?”  Clara  : 
“Oh,  I’m  sure  not,  dear!  I had  a talk 
with  him  this  evening,  and  I am  sure  he 
intends  nothing  of  the  kind.”  Nell:  “But 
what  makes  you  so  sure?”  Clara:  “Well, 
vou  sec,  he  proposed  to  me.” 

•S-  -X-  *■ 

PHONETIC. 

“Boy,”  said  a spectator,  looking  out 
to  sea,  “what  kind  of  a ship  is  that  out 
there^-'”  “A  cruiser,”  was  the  answer. 
“.\nd  wdio  are  on  board?”  “Her  crew, 
sir.”  “.\nd  by  what  means  docs  she 
travel?”  asked  the  interested  man.  “Oh, 
her  screw,  sir!”  came  the  smart  reply. 
“You  are  a very  smart  lad,  and  where  do 
you  come  from?”  “Crewe,  sir!” 

■X  * * 

PERPETUAL  DUTY. 

Little  .Anna  seemed  much  impressed 

on  being  told  that  it  was  night  in  .Australia 
when  it  was  day  in  England,  and  day 
there  when  it  was  night  at  home.  After 
considering  the  subject  for  some  time,  she 
said  ; “I  think  it’s  pretty  hard  for  the 
King.”  “Why,  Anna?”  asked  mamma. 
“ ’Cause  when  we  are  in  bed  and  asleep, 
he  has  got  to  be  up  all  night  reigning  over 
the  people  in  Australia.” 

* * * 

THE  HOUSING  QUESTION. 

Mr.  Minakarley  had  arrived  at  a 
[Xipular  seaside  resort,  but  could  not  find 
apartments.  Everywhere  he  heard  ihe 
same  cry,  “Full  up.”  At  last  one  woman 
said  she  had  got  one  part  of  her  house 
unoccupied,  but,  she  added,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  unsuitable.  But  Minakarley  was 

desperate,  “.-\nything  will  do,”  he  said, 
so  she  proceeded  to  show  it  him.  “There  !’’ 
she  said,  opening  a door.  Minakarl' y 
gasped.  “Hut!”  hi-  explained,  you—” 
‘‘Oh,”  interrupted  Ihe  landlady,  “that  will 
be  all  right.  If  you  decide  to  accept  it  we 
sha’n’t  be  long  shifting  the  coal.” 


PENETRATING. 

The  teacher’s  last  question  was  meant 
to  be  a scientific  poser.  “What  is  it  that 
pervades  all  space,”  she  said,  “wdiich  no 
wall  or  door  or  other  substance  can  shut 
out?”  “The  smell  of  onions,  miss,” 
promptly  answered  a boy  in  the  front  seat. 

' -x-  -X  * 

THE  FINAL. 

“W'e  arc  on  the  downward  path  !”  said 
Mr.  Husk  with,  angrily.  “We  arc  spend- 
ing beyond  our  income ! Soon  we  shall 
be  bankrupt!  What  will  you  do  then?’' 
Dramatic  pause,  broken  by  a few  snore--. 
“I  warn  you,  you  will  be  like  the  Picxligal 
.Son — glad  to  eat  the  food  that  the  swine 
did  eat.  But” — he  ga^ed  about  him 

ferociously — “that  will  come  to  an  end  ! 
.\nd  what  will  vou  do  IIt-ii!'’  A sleep-- 
voice  from  his  wife  answered  his  question. 
“Eat  the  pigs!”  it  said. 

'X'  'X 

VISIONARY. 

“f  know  a woman  who  spends  her 
mornings  thinking  out  recipes  that  produce 
the  most  succulent  dishes  from  the  simples-t 
ingrcdietits  which  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  away;  her  afternoons  making  easv 
chairs  and  picturesque  nooks  out  of 
ci'(-tonne,  biscuit  bo,\e-s,  anti  beer  barrels ; 
and  her  evenings  making  inexpensive  but 
oiiU'Hncinfj  coslumfs.  SIic  is  uorrir<i 

or  flurricti,  and  her  lare  always  wears  a 
smile.  ’ “.All,  where,  docs  this  ideal  being 
live?”  “In  tile  ladies’  pu|x,-rs.”- 

A LUCID  DESCRIPTION. 

“Have  you  lost  aiiytliing,  madam?” 
asked  the  polite  shopwalker  in  a large 
emporium,  of  the  square-jawed,  austere- 
looking  shopper  who  stood  before  the 
“Lost  and  I-'ound”  window.  “Yes,  sir,’’ 
she  replied,  “I’ve  lost  a hundred  and  four- 
teen pounds  of  husband,  in  a light-brown 
suit,  with  black  felt  hat,  small  tuft  of  hair 
on  its  chin,  and  a frightened  look.  I lost 
it  in  a crush  at  the  fancy  gqods  counter. 
It  is  probably  wandering  through  the 
building  in  search  of  me,  and  I tliouglit, 
perhaps,  you  eould  find  it  easier  than  f 
can.  I want  it  on  account  of  a bundle  it 
is  carrying  under  its  arm.” 

■X  -X  * 

INEFFABLE  CONTEMPT. 

Two  small  children,  a four-year-old 
girl  and  a three-year-old  boy,  disgraced 
themselves  during  a Sunday  morning  walk. 
They  sang  nursery  rhymes  and  even  frag- 
ments of  a comic  song  heard  on  a granio- 
■phone,  to  the  horror  of  respectable  church- 
goers, and  finally  quarrelled  and  had  a 
rough-and-tumble  fight,  arriving  home  in 
a very  grubby  condition.  The  'nurse  dulv 
reported  their  sins  to  their  mother,  who 
[loiiited  to  three  good  little  creatures  in 
spick-and-span  garb,  and  said,  “A’ou  ouglit 
to  behave  like  those  dear  little  children!” 
“Pooh!”  exclaimed  her  little  daughter, 
tossing  her  dishevelled  red-gold  locks,  “thev 
ain’t  children;  they’re  only  pets.” 

^ ^ ^ 

IN  MODERATION. 

Young  Mr.  Simperly  did  not  smoke, 
and  never  took  alcoholic  beverages.  He 
recently  got  rather  run  down  in  health, 
and  had  to  consult  his  medical  man,  wlio 
prescribed  stout  twice  daily.  It  was  a sad 
blow  to  .Simperly,  but  he  faced  i(  bravely. 
\ et  Ills  health  did  ndt  improve,  and  on 
his  second  visit  The  doctoi-  eyed  him  sternly. 
“I  can’t  understand  it,”  lie  said.  “Bv  the 
way,  I suppose  you  arc  following  the  Ireai- 
mont  1 laid  down  for  you?”  “Yes, 
doctor,”  replied  Simperly,  meekly.  “The 
slout?”  que.stioned  the  medical  m.an.  “.Art 
you  taking  it  t\\-ire  .-i  day?”  “Yes. 
doctor,”  repe.ated  .Simperly,  with  a look  of 
martyrdom  on  his  face.  “I  take  a tea- 
spoonful  night  and  moriiing.” 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

Sclf-lovi.-  exaggerates  our  faults  as  well  as 
our  virtues. 

Think  like  the  wise,  but  talk  like 
ordinarv  people. 

,\n  imperturbable  demeanour  comes  from 
perfect  patience. 

The  strongest  friendships  have  been 
formed  in  mutual  adversity. 

Do  not  be  quick  to,speak.  Say  much  by 
a modest  and  judicious  silence. 

Nothing  but  infinite  pity  is  sufficient  for 
tlx-  infinite  pathos  of  human  life. 

A\'hen  a man  starts.on  the  downgrade  he 
alwavs  expects  his  brakes  to  work. 

When  we  begin  to  dig  u]>  the  \iiiues  of 
a friend  we  soon  bury  all  their  faults. 

If  vou  cannot  say  an}  thing  good  about 
a pcr.son,  refrain  from  saying  amthing. 
Words  once  uttered  arc  your  own  no 
longer. 

I.ove  does  not  spring  up  and  grow  great 
and  become  perfect  all  at  once,  but  re- 
quires time  and  tlie  nourishment  of 
thought. 

Pride  is  not  the.  heritage  of  man; 
humility  should  dwell  with  frailt}-,  and 
alone  for  ignorance,  error,  and  im- 
perfection. 

I.ove  is  our  heritage,  our  right.  The 
fiait  in  character  that  signifies  .greatness 
is  a man’s  capacity  to  love,  and  by  that 
he  should  be  measured. 

It  is  good  that  we  sometimes'  have 
trouble  and  crosses,  for  they  make  us 
enter  into  ourselves,  and  consider  that  we 
ought  not  to  put  our  trust  into  any  earthly 
tiling. 

Knowledge  will  not  be  acquired  without 
pains  and  application.  It  is  troublesome, 
and  deep  digging  for  pure  water,  but 
when  once  you  come  to  the  springs,  they 
rise  up  to  meet  you. 


STATISTICS. 


up  to  December  435,480,210  National 
Sai  ings  Certificates  had  been  sold. 

l-'rahce’s  birth-rate  is  about  8 per  1,000 
population,  against  Germany’s  20. 

Out  of  about  30,000,000  articles  posted 
weekly  in  the  London  town  district, 
16. .500, 000  are  collected  between  5.30  p.m. 
and  7.30  p.m. 

Japan  trebled  its  oulput  of  coal  between 
1901  and  1917,  producing  29,000,000  tons 
in  the  latter  year.  In  1917  there  were 
187,000  Japanese  underground  coal 
workers. 

'I'he  annual  report  of  the  Lk.S.  .Secretai'v 
of  lA’ai-  puts  tile  total  cost  of  the  war  to 
the  United  States  at  13.730,395,576  dols., 
or  2, 746, 079, 115  at  the  normal  rate  of 

exchange. 

'I'lie  yield  of  wheat  in  1920  in  Eurojie, 
Noi'tli  .\merica,  British  India,  .'uid  in  many 
co-jiitries  in  .Asia  and  .North  Africa,  is  esti- 
mated at  255.132,000  quarters,  or  101  per 
cenl.  of  the  previous  year's  yield  and  99 
per  cent,  of  the  average  of  the  five  preced- 
in.e  rears, 

1'ms  Vr.ut’.s  Cexsu.s. — On  the  last  Sun- 
da\-  in  .Aprd  next  the  census  will  be  taken 
throughout  (ireat  Hrit.-iin.  The  last  census, 
taken  in  1911,  cost  -/jl96,000  for  England 
and  1\  ah'-  and  yf41,000  for  .Scotland.  This 
yeaj-  the  c(.st,  nccordiiig  lo  a provisional 
csiiinato,  will  be 

Tim:  X.itio.v's  — During  1919 

61,715  babies  under  a year  died  in  the 
Unit.-d  Kingdom,  and  93,639  under  five 
years,  says  the  People’.s  League  of  Health. 
In  1917  1,000,000  children  were  too  defec- 
ti\e  to  derive  rea.sonable  benefit  from  the 
education  nrovided  by  the  ratepavers.  In 
1918  58,073  deaths  occurred  from  tuber- 
cuh'sis.  and  in  1919  77,616  fresh  cases  were 
notified. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


It  is  estimated  that  an  annual  production 
of  2,500  tons  of  asbestos  can  be  obtained  in 
North  China  after  production  is  stimulate.d 
bv  fair  prices. 

.\  marine  grass  found  extensively  in 
Japanese  waters  yields  a fibre  which,  when 
mixed  with  cotton,  both  strengthens  and 
cheapens  thread,  usually  made  of  the  latter 
alone. 

Why  Motors  Run  BbtTER  hy  Night. — 
Here  is  one  of  the  principal  rea.sons  why 
an  .automobile  motor  does  rpn  belter  at 
night.  Night  air  is  almost  always  cooler 
than  day  air,  .so  at  night  the  engine  can 
get  a heavier  charge  and  so  produce  a more 
powerful  impulse  at  each  cx|)losion.  Not 
only  is  the  air  taken  into  the  engine  cooler 
:ind  so  heavier,  but  the  presence  of  a cooler 
almosphcre  means  that  the  water  cooling 
will  be  more  effective,  that  the  motor  will 
in  itself  be  cooler. 

IhioTOGUAt’ii.s  lUOM  .Aekoi’l.vnks. — The 
advantages  of  photograi>hs  taken  from 
aeroplanes  or  dirigible  balloons  for  making 
maps  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  .Among 
other  ithings  they  include  greater  nicetv  in 
details,  lessened  cost  and  the  more  accu- 
rate rendering  of  the  appearance  of  the 
ground.  A re.cent  aeroplane  survey  of 
Luzon  enabled  the  engineers  to  map  out  the 
new  railway  between  Cabanatuan  and 
Byombong  without  a land  survey,  which 
would  have  taken  many  months. 

Fuki,  Oil  for  Locomotives. — At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Rail- 
way Fuel  Association  at  Chicago,  some 
interesting  figures  were  presented  relating 
to  comparisons  made  on  the  Santa  F'e 
system  where  one-half  of  the  locomotives 
have  been  constructed  or  converted  to  burn 
oil.  The  fact  was  brought  out  that  the 
life  of  the  boiler  fired  with  coal  is  about 
10  per  cent,  greater  than  one  fired  with  oil, 
while  the  life  of  the  tubes  is  about  40  per 
cent,  higher  in  the  coal  burners. 

i«|i 

Leather  Currency. — Hungary  announces 
an  issue  of  currency  to  be  printed  on 
leather.  Pigskin,  is  the  chosen  material, 
which  is  said  lo  be  almost  impossible  to 
coimterfeil.  The  ordinary  way  to  deter- 
mine the  genuineness  of  pigskin  is  to  note 
the  presence  of  the  tiny  rectangular  clusters 
of  three  small  holes  where  the  brisllcs  grew 
through  the  skin.  A'et  manufacturers,  by 
the  use  of  electrnty|)e  dies,  with  an  im- 
pression taken  from  genuine  pigskin,  have  i 
been  able  to  produce  a very  deceptive  I 
article. 

Le.vimer  fro.m  Rahrit  Skins. — ^'A  secret  | 
process,  said  to  be  unknown  hitherto  to  the  , 
tannerv  trade,  has  been  discovered  by  an  \ 
.Australian  Tor  making  leather  from  rabbit  ' 
skins  and  recovering  the  fur  as  a by-  1 
prodiut  in  felt  making.  A company  has  i 
been  formed  in  .Sidney  to  turn  this  dis- 
covery to  practical  use,  having  established  ' 
works  capable  of  handling  about  100,000  ] 
skins  n wc'-k.  The  leather  has  already 
been  utilised  in  .Sydney  in  the  manufacture  i 
of  boot  and  shoe  uppers,  hand  bags,  gloves, 
and  other  articles. 

'I'liE  Pir,.\ii'.NT  Deposits. — The  diseovery 
of  an  extensive  deposit  of  ocher  and  .sienna 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  surface  and 
within  30  miles  of  .Adelaide,  South 
.Australia,  has  allracted  much  local  interest, 
particularlv  in  view  of  the  abnormally  high 
price  of  impoili-d  paint  pigments.  During 
the  vears  of  war  several  new  paint  works 
were  established  in  Australia,  but  the  pro- 
motors were  handicapped  to  some  extent  by 
the  necessity  of  importing  most  of  the 
requisite  raw  materials.  This  new  find  of 
ocher  and  sienna  therefore  extends  the 
possibilities  of  the  paint  industry  and  should 
render  it  largely  independent  of  overseas 
supplies  of  the  basic  pigments. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  ‘‘PHYSICIAN.”  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only, 
and  sez  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
address  given.  ‘'Physician”  cannot  cxamiDe 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  ooc  reply 
by  post. 


REPLIES'TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Pariourmaid.— The  orenrreuce  of  floating  Mark 
spots  in  front  of  tlie  eyes,  together  ivitli  a 
frecuentlv-furrecl  tongue,  very  slronslv  snggists 
a sluggish  anil  inactive  liver.  Two  pills  at  bed- 
time,  followed  in  the  inrrnhig  bv  tvvo  tr’aspooii' 
fills  of  efffrvescin,  sulphate  of  soda  in  a tumbler* 
fill  of  water,  should  be  taken  from  time  to  time. 

Geukgina. — Soak  the  hands  in  v-Ty  hot  water  at 
bedtime,  and  follow  this  by  a brisk  rubbing  of  the 
hand?,  either  ’the  one  with  the  other,  or.  what 
is  better,  by  another  person.  The  rubbing  shmild 
be  upwards  from  the  fingers  towards  the  wri<^ls. 

R.M.R.  — I think  I cannot  say  with  any  confidents 
that  there  is  little  or  much  the  matter  with  your 
chest:  it  is  sufheient  that  your  symptoms  are 
distressing.  You  would  probably  obtain  relief 
from  inhalation  of  Friar's  balsam.  One  tea- 
spoonful should  be  added  to  one  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  steam  inhaled. 

J.  VV.  (PalliL — There  can  be  no  physical  or  other 
objection  to  the  procedure  you  name.  The  only 
proviso  must  be  that  the  very  minor  operation 
should  be  done  with  all  antiseptic  iirocautions, 
in  order  to  avoid  subsequent  inflammation,  with 
the  possibility  of  a scar  or  cicatrix  and  contrac- 
tion. 

Irish  Woman — It  is  obvious  that  you  arc  funda- 
naentally  of  a nervous  build,  and  your  period  of 
life  fraught  as  it  is  with  so  many  unusual  ex- 
periences, has  brought  you  to  this  unenviable 
condition.  In  spite,  however,  of  your  many 
subjective  sensations,  it  appears  to  me  that  you 
manage  to  retain  a fair  and  reasonable  share  of 
good  health,  and  I shcmkl  advise  you  to  take 
matters  more  philosophically,  for  you  mention 
nothing  that  points  to  anything  simulating 
disease.  Your  intercurrciit  maladies  have  no 
doubt  tended  largely  to  “rim  you  down,”  as  the 
phrase  goes,  but  you  may  have  a good  deal  more 
unpleasant  experiences  without  leading  to  any- 
thing really  amiss.  Take  nourishing  food  freely, 
and  plenty  of  out-door  exercise.  I may  add 
that  “drugging”  and  alcohol  are  the  two  pre- 
dominating factors  for  evil  at  your  present  period 
of  life,  so  avoid  both. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

A Good  Exercise. 

A k'rencli  .scientist  advises  tiptoeing  for 
a few  minutes  each  clav  as  the  best  exercise 
for  keeping  in  good  h.eafth  and  prolonging 
life. 

I * -5S- 

Olive  Oil  as  a Flesh^Builder. 

.\s  is  well-known,  olive  oil  is  a great 
llesli-buildei'.  When  used  externallv  it 
sliould  be  api>lii.-d  once  a day.  Rub  llie  oil 
into  the  skin  with  a gentle  rotary  motion. 
Too  fiet|ueiU  applications,  however,  will 
darken  the  skin.  'I’he  oil  used  internallv 
will  increase  one's  weight  if  a spoonful  of 
it  is  taken  four  times  a day. 


THE  RIGHT  TREATMENT 
FOR  INDIGESTION 

consists  in  overcoming  the  cause  of  the 
trouble — the  presence  of  excess  acid  in  the 
stomach,  which  attacks  its  -delicate  lining 
and-  renders  smooth,  painless  digestion  im- 
possible. F'or  this  purpose  Bi-suralcd 
Magnesia  is  unequalled,  for  it  drives  awav 
all  pain  and  flatulence  tlx'  moment  if  enters 
the  sloinach  ...  it  does  this  hy 
neutralising  the  acid,  stopping  fermenta- 
tion, and  smoothing  the  inflamed  (issues. 
Try  it  ! See  Iiow  quickly  the  pain  goes  . 

see  how  much  better  you  feel.  Get 
a 3s.  package- from  your  chemist  'I'0-D.\Y 
and  judge  for  yourself.  But  be  suic  it  is 
Bisurated  Magnesia,  every  genuine  package 
of  which  bears  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturers, BLSMAG  LTD.  A little  thing 
to  look  for,  but  it’s  worth  it,  as  it  ensures 
your  getting  the  kind  that  does  vou  good. 
— [Adid.] 


FAMILY  HKRALD. 
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: AS  MEEK  AS  A LION  CUB. 

“There  .nro  cerfain  iikmi  vs  lio  .are  clashed 
' as  ‘armi'hair  nvialors,’  ” wiiles  Mr.  llcTirv 
Woodhouse  in  the  “American  Magazine”  on 
' liow  animals  act  in  aeroplanes.  “Perhaps 
the  most  famous  among  armchair  animal 
aviators  are  Whiskey  and  .Soda,  two  lion 
cubs,  pets  of  the  Lafayette  Escadriile. 

“'J'he  cubs  finally  had  to  bo  sent  to  a 
zoo  in  Paris  because  they  were  too  nervous 
under  fire.  The  men  of  the  squadron 
decided,  after  their  experienct^  with  Whis- 
key and  .Soda,  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  old  saying,  ‘.\s  brave  as  a 
lion.’  V\'hen  a bombardment  was  going  on, 
the  cubs  woidd  roar,  sure  enough  ; but  they 
roared  with  fright  I Thev  timplv'  ran 
amuck  with  terror,  dashing  headlong 
.among  the  men  and  clawing  blindly  .at  any- 
thing and  everything. 

“Whiskev  stood  ospeciallv  in  awe  of — 
what  do  yoit  think?  An  oi dinary  North 
Dakota  rabbit  and  a rooster  1 One  day  the 
rub  was  nosing  round  when  he  blundered 
into  a corner  where  the  rabbit  had  been  put. 
At  the  approach  of  the  investigating  Whis- 
kev the  rabbit  turned  round  and  let  out  ;i 
kick  that  landed  squarely  on  the  cub’s  nose. 
Whiskey  never  forgot  that  kick.  It  gave 
him  a wholesome  respect  for  rabbits.  And 
he  stood  equally  in  awe  of  another  pet,  a 
rooster  that  delighted  in  pecking  on  him. 
.^t  sight  of  either  the  r.ibbit  or  rooster 
young  Mr.  I.ion  would  hie  for  cover.” 

* » A 

aAL5W0RTHY’S  PHILOSOPHY. 

“Four  names  stand  out  as  super-dis- 
tinguished in  the  English  fiction  of  to-day 
— 'Ihomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling, 

Joseph  Conrad,  and  John  ( l.ilsworlhv,” 
writes  Mr.  Clement  .Shorter  in  the 
•‘Sphere.” 

“A  few  years  ago  we  would  not  have 
minded,  hut  to-day  it  is  a relief  to  ;dl 
lovers  of  the  artist  in  literature  that  these 
four  men  are  untitled,  and  that  at  least 
three  of  them  have  refused  the  dubious 
honour.  Two  of  the  four  have  made  an 
equal  reputation  in  prose  and  poetry,  the 
other  two  in  fiction  and  the  drama.  Mr. 
(lalsworthy  is  the  least  a story-teller  of 
them  all,  but  he  is  a great  artist  neverthe- 
les.s.  His  gift  is  that  of  an  extremely 
brilliant  essayist  or  biographer,  potent  to 
fathom  the  motives  of  individuals.  . . 

■‘.VII  -Mr.  ( lalsworthy ’s  philosophy  is 
summoned  up  in  the  following — ‘.Sixty-four 
years  th;ii  ftivoured  property,  and  had  made 
the  u[>per  middle-class  ; buttressed, 
chiselled,  polished  it,  till  it  was  almost  in- 
distinguish.'tble  in  manners,  morals,  speech, 
tippearance,  htibit,  and  soul  from  the 
nobility.  .\n  epoch  which  had  gilded  in- 
dividual liberiv  so  that  if  ;i  man  had  money 
he  was  free  in  law  and  fact,  and  if  he  had 
not  money  he  was  free  in  law  and  not  in 
ftict.  An  era  wli^ch  had  canonised 
hypocrisy,  so  that  to  seem  to  be  respect- 
able was  to  be.  ....  A great  age, 
whose  transmuting  influence  nothing  had 
escaped  save  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
n.'iture  of  the  universe.’ 

“ I'hese  word.s  are  written  in  reference 

to  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria 

Never  has  any  writer  touched  the  comfort- 
able, propertied,  upper-middle  class  that 
lives  in  the  best  houses,  that  gives  the  best 
dinners,  with  a surer  touch  than  has  Mr. 
(lalsworthy.  'I'hackeray’s  brilliant  work  in 
the  same  direction  is  mere  fantasy  in  com- 
parison— which  is  not  necessarily  to  say 
that  iVfr.  Cialsworthy  is  a greater  artist 
th.an  Thackeray,  but  he  sees  more  deeplv 
into  the  mct'.vrs  which  guide  man.” 


FRENCH  AND  ENCiLISH. 

Writing  on  ‘‘Hril.ain  ;md  l•'lancc”  in  | 
the  ‘‘.Vnglo  b'l'cnch  Review,”  Mr.  \V.  II.  ! 
Helm  sums  iq)  the  root  cause'  of  the  vtirious 
disagreements  between  the  two  countries, 
and  assesses  their  real  value,  in  a single 
anecdote. 

“.Some  years  ago,”  he  savs,  “I  was 
lunching  ;it  ;m  inn  among  the  cornfields 
of  Picardy.  .Seeing,  or  perha])s  more 
assurediv  hetiring,  th.'it  I wtts  English,  one 
of  the  smtdl  company  at  the  table  d’hote 
(truly  such,  for  the  landlord  sat  with  us), 
informed  us  that  he  had  once  been  in 
England  for  a fortnight,  and  then  challenged 
me  directly  with  the  remtirk  ‘11  n’y  u pas 
de  bo}i  vin  daas  les  villages  anglais.’  To 
which  verity  1 replied,  ‘C'esI  coni  we  Ics 
alnmctles  id,.’  His  next  criticism  of  Mei'rie 
England  was  that  there  was  too  much  beef, 
and  my  retort  was  that  there  was  too  much 
veal  in  France,  'fhis  lit'lh'  duel,  duiang 
which  evervbodv,  including  the  duellisis, 
was  laughing,  W'ent  on  for  a minnir'  or  two 
more,  the  sctircitv  of  good  bread  to  the 
north  of  the  Channel  and  of  good  t<'.a  to 
the  south  being  the  only  fLirlher  points  1 
can  now  call  to  mind. 

“Is  not  'this  .'d^sLird  ‘international  contest’ 
typical  of  many  of  those  greater  troubles 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  now  and  again? 
It  is  because  of  our  differences  of  character, 
and  of  production,  intellectual  and  material, 
that  we  are  so  valuable  to  each  other,  apart 
from  the.  vital  necessities  of  our  geogra  phi- 
cal  position.  On  the  day  w hen  France  and 
England  ce.-ise  to  be  friends,  the  hope  of  a 
belter  world  will  rapidly  fade  nw’ay.  iBut 
none  of  us  will  be  alive  to  see  that  dreary 
morn.”  . 

* 

NAMES  IN  NOVELS. 

“1  must  confess  th;il,  as  ,an  anti-realist, 
the  names  which  are  life-like  and  nothing 
else  interest  me  scarcely  at  all,”  saCs  .Sir 
fieorge  Douglas,  in  “Chambers's  Journal.” 

“J;me  .Vusten,  with  iier  bilizabeth  Ben- 
nett and  her  Henry  Tilnev,  her  Henry 
Crawford  and  her  I'anm'  Price,  gives  us 
little  but  such  ;is  these.  .And  in  their  own 
place  they  ;ire  right.  Nothing  more  can 
be  said  about  them.  Only,  I do  not  think 
that  the  n.mne  .Marianne  (so  spelt)  is  ever 
met  with  now.  It  must  have  passed  into 
disuse  since  1817.  'I'rollope,  Meredith,  and 
Henry  James  are  also  strongly  inclined  to 
re.'dism  in  their  choice  of  name,  though  cer- 
tainly less  exclusively  so  tb.nn  the  authoress 
of  ‘Pride  and  Prejudice.’ 

“Other  things  being  equal,  1 freely  own 
that  1 prefer  a heroine  named  Cytherea 
Craye,  as  in  Mr.  IlaiJlv’s  ‘Desperate 
Remedies,’  or  ;i  hero  named  Valmajour,  as 
in  Daudet's  ‘Numa  Roumestan,’  to  all  the 
Elizabeth  IleniK  ts  and  Henr\-  Tilneys  in  the 
world.  For  I presume  that  the  refinements 
of  hearing  were  not  bestowed  upon  us  for 
nothing.  Balhsheba  Everdene,  the  heroine 
of  ‘Far  from  the  Madding  (.‘row'd,’  bears  a 
n;ime  almost  .t-  rhythmical  as  Cytherea 
(irave’s;  whilst  b'.inc\-  Day,  Eustacia  Vye, 
and  Thomasine  Veobri,ght  all  appear  to  me 
to  rejoice  in  names  which  unite  intrinsic 
beauty  with  suitiibility  to.  the  character  of 
the  bearer. 

“Mr.  H.irdy,  who  has  never  been  an  out- 
and-out  realist,  and  who,  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  l.atest  edition  of  his  novels,  him- 
self acknowledges  as  much,  inherited  his 
refinement  in  the  choice  of  names  from  the 
romantic  novelists,  and  this  carries  us  back 
to  Walter  Scott.  Scott’s  ear  for  the  music 
of  vocables,  though  not  uniformly  faultless, 
had  been  early  trained  and  educated  by  the 
practice  of  writing  verse.  No  one  had  been 
before  him,  and  to  a man  of  his  vast  his- 
torical and  territorial  knowledge,  the  entire 
treasury  of  nomenclature  lay  open  atid 
readv  to  be  laid  under  contribution.  The 
grand  names  of  Waverh  v,  Peveril,  Ivnnhoe, 
are  his  by  right  of  apprnpiialion.  He  has 
made  them  his  own,  ."nd.  in  so  doing,  h.ns 


cndow<(l  ihcm  will;  a significance  more 
lhan  worihy  <>l  ihcir  native  biauty. 

“Who  now  thinks  of  Wavcrlcy  as  an 
.^bbe\  in  Hampshire?  It  is  the  name  of  a 
principal  province  in  the  ('ountry  of 
Romance.  It  is  become  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  man  who,  from  the  beginning, 
could  design  such  c.apitvaling  titles  for  hb- 
works  as  ‘The  Lay  of  the  L.'ist  .Minstrel’ 
or  ‘The  Lady  of  i|he  Lake.’  .\nd  his  in- 
ventions Were  as  good  as  his  finds,  if  I may 
assume  that  the  name,  of  Redgaunllet  was 
his  own  creation.  .\nd  where  in  the  whole 
directory  ot  ntunes  is  there  any  lo\cli(  i 
combination  th;m  .Minna  Troil?  I 
solemnly  declare  th;it,  were  I asked  to  meet 
a lady  so  b.'iptised,  I should  be  more  than 
h;ilf  in  love  with  her  upon  the  streiyglh  of 
her  name  .done  I ” 

THE  SANDS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Alost  ol  Us  know  th;it  sand  is  nitnle  up 
ol  little  gr.-iins  ol  mineral  matter,  and  our 
knowledge  m;iy  be  limited  to  this  extent. 
But  what  are  the  minerals?  Wher.-  <l<> 
they  come  from?  Why  .are  thev  there? 

“These,  and  many  other  que.stions,  will 
occur  to  thosf*  to  whom  the  pursuit  ot  know- 
ledge pro\'es  a plcasuie,”  writes  Mr.  Cecil 
C,arus-Wilson  in  “Conq.iest.”  “We  know 
the  grains  of  sand  are  very  small,  and 
if  we  wish  to  study  them  convejiienilv  with- 
out eyc-slr;iin  we  should  provide  ourselves 
with  a sm.dl  pocket  magnifying  gbiss,  or 
lens,  which  may  lead,  later  on,  to  the  use 
of  the  larger  and  more  effective  compound 
microscope  and  its  ticcessories.  But  we  do 
not  necessarily  need  a tens  to  find  out  that 
some  gr.iiiis  are  very  h;trd,  ami  will  scratch 
gl.ass  when  rubbed  on  its  surf.ace,  while 
others  are  soli  and  can  be  crushed  and 
powdered  I'asily  between  two  pebbles. 

“.Now,  let  us  examine  with  the  lens 
some  oi  the  grains  we  found  were  h;ird 
enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  we  shall  see 
that  'they  may  be  clear  and  glassy-looking 
or  else  covered  with  a yellow  or  red  cont'^ 
ing  of  iron  oxide,  which,  by  the  wav,  may 
be  partially  removed  by  washing  and  coni- 
pletely  by  other  means.  These  are  grains 
of  the  mineral  quartz  or  silica,  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  ‘rod;  crystal,’  or 
‘Cornish,  Bristol,  ai;d  Irish  diamonds.’ 
Sands  are  composed  of  minerals,  and  there 
are  many  kinds,  but  quartz,  because  of  its 
hardness — being  only  three  degrees  softer 
thdn  the  diamond — wears  down  but  slow);-, 
lasting  through  ages  ol  time,  and  that  is 
why  we  find  this  minei'al  in  such  great 
quantity  in  nearly  all  the  sands  we  are 
familiar  wdth.  Quartz  is  a verv  commoit 
constituent  of  rocks,  and  it  is  alwavs  present 
in  rocks  like  granite,  and  as  the  granite 
wastes  .away — as  all  rocks  do  in  lime  w hen 
exposed  to  the  weather — the  p.arlicles  are 
released  from  the  pai-ent  mas.s,  and  mav  be 
carried  by  streams  and  rivers  to  the 
sea. 

‘‘Then  the  combineil  action  of  the  coastal 
currents,  w.aves,  and  wind  pile  up  the 
particles  alotrg  'the  shore  and  provide  us 
w'ith  a sandy  beach.  But  even  then  the 
grains  have  not  reached  their  final  resting- 
place,  for  they  are  subjected  to  the  constant 
buffeting  of  the  waves  and  winds,  which 
causes  them  to  be  broken  up  and  ground 
down  until  they  reach  the  state  of  line  mud. 
.As  an  example  of  'the  natural  processes 
above  referred  to,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  the  sands  of  Bournemouth,  and 
the  Bagshot  sands  tiearer  London,  .are 
chiefly  coi’nposed  of  quartz  which  was 
originally  derived  from  the  wasting  aw'ay 
of  ancient  granite  mountains  which,  many 
thousands  of  years  ago,  must  have  formed 
conspicuous  features  of  the  landscape  whet  a 
Cornwall  and  the  Stilly  Isles  now  stand. 

' “.As  we  may  see  to-day,  if  we  visit  the 
tors  and  granite  mass'’s  of  the  west,  thf- 
atmospheric  agents  of  denudation  are  still 
at  work,  breaking  up  the  rock  parti,  le  by 
particle,  and  conveying  it  elsewhere.” 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Ki:r.  I’or.MO. 

Sti  am,  skin,  and  mash  potatoes, 
'prinkle  in  salt  and  m.itniesj,  then  add  a 
a.  alen  etjjj  and  :i  lump  of  margarine.  Mi.\ 
well  lip  together.  Form  into  a niee  shape, 
and  Servo.  .Any  that  is  l.  ft  over  can  he 
formed  into  [>otatO  cakes,  and  fried  for 
breakfast, 

H.IKKD  .SpR.lTS. 

Wash  and  thorougldy  drain  the  sprats, 
tlien  place  them  in  ;i  single  layer  on  an 
earthenware  or  enamelled  dish.  .Sprinkle 
liglilly  with  salt  .and  pepper  to  taste,  bake 
them  for  .about  ten  minutes  in  a moderate 
CAtn  ; then  remove  them  to  the  hot  dish  in 
\\hich  they  tire  to  be  served. 

Cm:srN-UT  Fritirrs. 

Required  ; One  pound  of  chestnuts,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  four  ounces  of  flour,  four 
ounces  of  margarine,  two  eggs,  and  some 
bread  crumb'.  Cook  the  chestnuts  ; then 
peel  them,  blanch  them,  and  mash  them 
tine.  .Add  the  margarine,  the  sugar,  and 
the  flour  ; then  beat  one  egg  well,  .and  add 
that.  Roll  the  mixture  into  small  balls, 
beat  the  remaining  egg  and  dip  every  ball 
tirst  into  the  beaten  egg,  then  into  the 
bread  crumbs.  Fry  the  balls  in  margarine 
until  they  are  of  a delicate  brown. 

C.IN'OERRRF.AD. 

Beat  up  one  egg  until  light  in  a table- 
spoonful  of  milk.  Put  in  a basin  a pound 
of  self-raising  flour,  a ciuarter  of  a pound 
of  butter  or  margarine,  one  teaspoonrul  of 
ground  ginger,  a pinch  of  salt,  and  one 
|K>und  of  golden  syrup,  first  warming  the 
golden  syrup  and  margarine  tpgether. 
Work  them  all  together  as  quickly  and 
well  as  jxtssible,  and  then  add  the  beaten- 
t'P  '’gS-  fid  the  mixture  in  two  ready- 
prepared  greased  flat  tins,  and  bake  in 
moderately  hot  oven  for  one  hour. 

CitLrKV  Cooked  in  Miik. 

Required  : Three  cupfuls  celery,  cut  i’n 
inch  lengths,  one  and  a half  cupfuls  of 
milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  and 
a half  tablesjxionfuls  of  margarine,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a few  grains  of 
pepper.  Scald  the  milk  in  a double-boiler. 
•Add  the  celery  and  cook  over  hot  water 
until  tender,  about  forty-five  minutes. 
Cream  together  the  butter  and  flour  to 
thicken  the  mixture.  .Season,  let  stand 
alxtut  ten  minutes  to  blend  thoroughly, 
and  serve  plain,  on  toast,  or  as  a sauce  to 
a |))ain  egg  omelet,  or  fish  loaf. 

CiiEKsr.  Soup. 

Take  one  pound  onions,  one  and  a half 
pounds  potatoes,  six  ounces  cheese,  three 
ounces  bre.ad  crumbs,  three  pints  water. 
Peel  the  onions  and  cut  in  quarters,  put 
on  in  boiling  water  or  vegetable  stoc.k  one 
and  a half  hours  before  needed.  Slice  ilhe 
poiatoes  and  put  in  half  an  hour  after  the 
onions  ; add  brea  crumbs,  or  odd  pieces 
of  crust  cut  small  ; five  minutes  before 
ready  add  the  cheese  grated  or  cut  in  thin 
slices.  )f  not  thick  enough  add  more 
bread.  As  a general  rule  soup  is  better 
the  longer  it  is  cooked,  and  it  will  always 
last  over  for  the  second  day  and  only  be 
improved  by  re-cooking,  none  the  less  so 
if  the  d.ay’s  potato,  carrot,  or  turnip  peel- 
ings are  ad<led  to  it,  after  being  well 
cleaned,  or  a cabbage  or  leiluce  leaf  or 
two  left  over  when  the  vegetable  was 
prepared. 


! 


B.iKim  Norfoi  k Dimpi.ings.  | 

r.ake  some  baku's  dough,  and  form 
dumplings  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  Put 
tbrm  in  a dish  of  hot  milk  with  some 
sugar,  margarine,  and  spices  ; baste  them 
Well  with  milk,  and  bake  a golden  brown. 
When  cooked,  the  dumplings  will  be  twice 
ilie  size  they  were  when  put  in  the  oven. 

0.vi.\ii;.\i  .Appt.KS. 

Required  ; Apple',  eold  cooked  oatmeal, 
sug.'u',  h.alf  a cupful  of  water,  and  ;»  litlle 
cre.atn.  Core  the  a|>ples,  fill  the  centres' 
with  the  oalmeal,  and  place  them  in  a 
b.aking  dish  ; sprinkle  the  sugar  on  them, 
then  add  ihe  water.  Rake  the  apples  in  .a 
moderaie  ow  n umil  llu'y  are  soft,  ('iarnish 
di'h,  with  o.'Hmeal.  and  serve  with  cream. 

.XMKRir.iN;  Hash. 

Mince  finely  some  cold  mutton,  and  take 
tile  s.uiie  i|uanlily  of  cold  jxilato.  Mix 
them  well  log.'iher  on  the  meat-board,  and 
season  will)  p pper  .ind  salt.  Place  in  the 
frying  p.an  a good-sized  piece  of  dripping 
or  olber  fal,  .and  wlnai  boiling  throw  in 
Ihe  mince  a;ul  fxil.aio.  I'rv  to  a lielicate 
brown,  (oniinually  stiiring  it  to  get  llie 
whole  browned.  .M.ake  somi;  little  snippets 
of  toast,  and  serve  with  these  on  a hot 
dish. 

Drii:d  Pi'A.s  .Savoury. 

Soak  one  and  a half  pounds  of  dried 
petis  tor  twenty-four  hours  in  just  enougli 
waler  to  cover  them  freely.  The  peas 
should  bo  previously  well  washed.  Stew 
them  imlil  tender,  adding,  perhaps,  a little 
water.  Dis,solve  a ,|u-vis  tablet  in  three- 
quarters  of  a pint  of  water.  Cut  about 
half  a pound  of  bacon  small,  and  fry  it 
w'iih  a sliced  onion.  Add  the  strained  peas 
and  the  Ju-vis  extract,  and  simmer  all 
together  for  about  two  hours.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  ; make  a border  of  mashed 
poiatoes  round  a hot  dish,  and  pour  the 
mi.xture  in  the  centre. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Beef  tea  should  never  boil. 

Whiting  and  water  will  clean  marble 
fireplaces. 

Half  a pint  of  liquid  is  about  one  break-  I 
fastenpful . 

Everything  should  be  warm  about 
bread  makin.g. 

Tight  gloves  are  often  responsible  for 
red  hands  and  arms. 

Always  bake  cakes  at  once  after  the 
baking  powder  ha ' been  added . 

The  water  in  wki;ii  onions  have  been 
boiled  is  excellent  for  cleaning  photo-/ 
graph  frames. 

When  ironing  a blouse  iron  the  sleeves 
and  yoke  first,  the  same  with  shirts  and 
nightdresses. 

If  you  find  a severe  cold  attacking  jyou 
go  to  bed  at  once,  if  possible,  and  sleep 
between  blankets. 

When  old  stockings  are  split  up  the 
side  and  sewn  into  a square  they  make 
excellent  iron  holdcr.s. 

To  allay  theirritation  when  any  foreign 
matter  alights  in  the  eye,  apply  one  or 
two  drops  of  castor  oil  at  once. 

When  anything  barns  into  a kettle  ol- 
dish, fill  with  cold  water,  add  large 
lumps  of  .soda  and  boil  a few  minutes. 

Peas  and  lentils  should  always  stand 
overnight  in  water,  to  which  a little  soda 
has  been  added,  before  being  boiled  for 
use. 

To  improve  the  appearance  of  the  eye- 
brows brush  each  morning  with  a small 
toothbrush  kept  exclusively  for  that 
purpose. 

• Never  prepare  food  before  a patient ; 
that  is  quite  sufficient  to  turn  him  against 
it.  Everything  served  should  be  as 
tempting  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 


! THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

Fasiiio.v.s  l OK  1921. 

The  fushion.s  for  1921,  as  seen  in  the 
wonderful  creations  which  have  just  arrived 
in  London  from  the  workrooms  of  a famous 
Paris  designer,  ;ire  ' deseribed  as  Iteing 
“everything  that  is  pleasing  and  oriijinal.” 
We  shall  have,  tuconling  to  one  i xpeit, 
"desert  and  monastic  fashions  bv  <ki\,” 
and  the  “glorii's  of  WrsailUs  by  night.’’ 

' '('.VIM.  OF  Jill-;  DFSI-.li  I . ’’ 

It  appears  that  the  famous  designer  in 
qticstion  has  been  imbued  "with  tlm  spirit 
of  the  Garden  of  .Alkih  ; tli:it,  :md  Ihe 
glories  of  past  ('otirt.s,  in  ereiiting  ilie 
fasliions  of  to-morrow."  S.tml,  goldi  n 
sand,  in  everv  possibli-  shade  of  neulrai 
tones,  robin-red  tints,  foam-bi'c.aking 
vellow,  Rembrandt  browns  and  shot 
tiprieots  are  said  to  be  the  sli.idi's  fi.r  the 
Riviera.  It  is,  .as  one  wriler  puls  it,  "ilu* 
c.all  of  the  ileserl . ’’ 

'I'm:  New  AtATFRiAi.s. 

As  for  the  new  materials  many  of  ihese, 
it  seems,  are  of  similar  composition  lo  those 
we  .already  know,  but  the  new  note  i-  there 
in  the  su|)i'rb  finish.  We  are  pi'omised  th.at 
knilted  serges  will  be  very  popular.  'I  his 
is  ;i  pccidiar  cotirse-ribbed  fabric,  I'cscml)- 
ling  it  wide-ribbed  serge,  wilh  a camel-hair 
surface.  X/ivy  serges,  in  fine  quiilily,  will 
be  as  favoured  iis  ever.  Drap  .Amazone  is 
a cloth  which  is  figuring  largely  on  the 
Riviera  ; it  has  ;i  sliot  damask  effect,  is 
spcciidly  lovely  in  p;de  .shades  ; besides,  it 
is  newer  than  white  cloth,  also  k is  so 
drapable. 

'fm;  Lure  of  Lace. 

Lace  will  play  a prominent  part  in  the 
coming  modes.  Dance  frocks  for  young 
girls  are  being  arranged  willi  sldrts  com- 
posed of  three  flounces  of  fine  shadow  lace, 
and  cross-over  kice  bodies  held  in  at  the 
waist  by  a garland  of  flowers  in  mixed 
colourings.  'J'lie  love  of  coloured  lace  is 
perliaps  an  acquired  taste,  but  it  must  he 
confessed  that  somi>  of  llnsi'  dved  laecs 
have  a peculiar  charm  of  ihcir  own.  Most 
effective  of  all,  perhaps,  are  I hose  evening 
frocks  which  arc  being  made  In  fine  lace 
dyed  in  a warm  sli.ade  of  rust,  :md  com- 
pleted' hy  sashes  of  broad  satin  ribbon 
matching  exactly  llie  colour  of  the  l.ace. 
Mii.i.inf.ry  Novki,tii;s. 

A forecast  of  the  millinery  modes  is  in- 
dicaled  in  (he  latest  Riviera  novelties.  The 
wing  outline  is  app.-irent  in  many  of  the 
newest  models,  both  for  evening  and  dav 
wear.  Lovely  picluresi)ue  hals  are  com- 
posed of  brown  tulle  and  lace,  wdfh  perhaps 
side  wings'  in  ribbon  or  tissue,  or  a sw'eep- 
ing  fantastic  feather  or  frond,  W'hke 
panne  proves  an  admirable  foundation  for 
iinest  black  Chantilly,  wheretis  tomato  tulle 
is  charming  when  covered  with  shaded 
metal  laces. 

Varied  Design.s. 

Silver  lace  is  cleverly  used  in  conjunction 
with  blacic  silk  and  satin.  Some  of  the 
new  large  hats  in  blaelc  and  brown  satin, 
loo,  are  beautiful.  jade-^rcen  feathers 
look  well  on  black.  Flowers,  loo,  are 
lavishly  scattered,  andl  fringes  of  fur  and 
feather  form  a halo  on  white  satin  turbans. 
Shapes  are  very  varied.  'I'here  is  still  a 
great  vogue  for  the  hats  with  the  brim 
turning  abruptly  off  the  face — a vogue  that 
is  exceedingly  popular. 

SuF.F.vEi.Ess  Lace  Coats. 

Long  sleeveless  lace  coats  look  well 
worn  with  tea-gowns  in  soft  satin  or 
Georgette.  Certain  very  effective  evening 
gowns  suitable  for  half-motirning  are 
carried  out  in  white  charmeuse  and  veiled 
witli  deep  flouncings  of  black  Chantilly 
silk  lace.  Combined  with  plain  net  or 
tube,  fine  metallic  laces  are  being  largely 
u.sed,  sewn  with  gold  or  silver  threads,  and 
also  wilh  designs  worked  lightly  in  copper, 
steel,  and  bronze. 


One  spoonful  — one  cake!’’\ 


In  Packets  and  Tins  with  excellent  and  reliable  recipes. 


I wish  it  was  my 
Birthday  every  day.” 


Every  day  is  a ‘ birthday”  for  the  child  whose  mother 
makes  plenty  of  delicious,  nourishinp:  cakes  and  ■ puddings 
with  Bird’s  Egg  Substitute. 


A spoonful  of  this  pure  golden  powder  mixed  with 
your  flour,  saves  the  need  of  eggs  or  baking  powder. 
Bird’s  Egg  Substitute  makes  lovely  crisp  table-dainties 
as  sweet  and  light  as  the  children’s  happy  smiles  when 
they  taste  the  good  things. 


Notice  how  often  this  yellow 
tin  catciies  your  eye — in  con- 
fectioners’ shops,  theatres, 
cinemas,  your  friends’  houses 
— everywhere.  This  proves 
that  Sharp’s  Super-Kreem  is 
good  to  eat,  and  good  for  the 
eater.  Put  it  to  the  test — buy 
a tin' to-day. 

^ Sola  hose  by  weight  or  in  4-lh. 
decorated  tins— also  in  i.^.aiid 
m l-lb.  tins, 

™ E.  Sharp  & Sons.  Ltd..  Maidstone 


A.. 


FOR 
GREY 
OR 

FADED  HAIR. 

Tints  grey  or  faded  hair  an\ 
natural  shade  desired— In  own, 
dark  brown,  light  hrown, 
or  blaok.  It  is  permanent 
washable,  has  no 
crease,  and  does  not  burn 
the  hair.  It  is  used  by  over 
three-quarters  of  a million 
people.  Medical  certificate 
accompanies  each  bottle. 
2/6  pep  bottle. 

Chemists,  Stores,  and  Hair 
dressers,  or  direct  from 

MINDES,  Ltd.,  1,  Tabernacle  St.,  LONDON. 

Send  a post  card  to-d.iy  for  a copy  of  “ AIDS  TO  THK  BoUDOiR  ” 
It  will  be  mailed  to  you  entirely  free  of  charge. 


COLLEGE 
PUDDING 

SPECIALLY  PREPARED 
FLOUR,  FRUIT  (SULTANAS 
& CURRANTS)  & CUSTARD 
SAUCE-FULLY  SWEETENED 

A DELICIOUS  PUDDING  ALL 
COMPLETE  IN  ONE  PACKET 
SUFFICIENT  FOR  6 PEOPLE 


OBTAINABLE  AT  \L  PER 

ALL  GROCERS  */l  PACKET 


NO  SUGAR  REQUIRED. 


PLAISTOWE  & Co.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  N.  I 


'Roly,  poly.  Pudding  & Pie.’ 

Here's  a fine  recipe  for  Roly-Poly  mads 
with  “ ATORA.”  Cut  it  out  now  and ^ts 
the  family  a dinner-time  treat. 

ROLY-POLY  PUDDINO. 

6oz.  Flour.  doz.  Shredded  ATORA; 

Flat  te&spoooful  of  Bakins  Powder,  Pinch  of  Balt. 

Mix  the  flour, baking;  powder,  salt  and  suet  with 
cold  water  to  a stilt  paste.  Roll  out  thin,  and 
spread  over  with  jam , marmalade,  or  golden  syrup. 
Roil  over,  pinch  to^  and  bottom  edges  together. 
Dip  pudding  cloth  in  boiling  water,  flour  it,  and 
wrap  round  podding,  tie  ends  with  string.  Stwim 
for  2 hours. 

A^tora 

Refined  Beef  Suet 

Is  sold  by  all  Grocers.  Shredded  for  Paddings 
& Pastry.  In  Blocks  for  Frying  & Coolnag.  - - 


Genuine  Bargains— a saving-  of  5/-  in  the  C off 
regular  goods.  Curtains  (all  makes)  Nets,  Casement 
materials,  H'usehotd  Linens,  Damask  Sheets  and 
Dov/n  Quilts  Blankets,  Underwear.  Big  reduction 
to  clear  Stock,  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Sale  Folder. 
S.  PE.^Cil  d;  SONs,  177,  The  Loom.s,  Nottingham. 


ISTEW  SERIAIL  STORY 


“THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIV!AN  ADENE” 

1-  the  title  of  a New  Serial  •'-i  ly  tliat  begins  in  ibc 
FAMILY  HERAI  D,  No.  4057.  JANUARY  22.\d. 

It  ia  by  the  popular  author  of  “The  Curse  of  Carlyon,”  “Sisters 
Three,"  “A  Woman's  Whim,”  and  other  favourite  serials,  and  is 
undoubtedly  her  best  and  most  powerful  story. 

Vivian  Adene  Ls  a charming  heroine  who  fights  loyally  for  her 
lover  through  per.secution,  intrigue,  and  danger,  seeking  to  restore 
him  to  his  lost  heritage.  The  story  grips  from  the  first  chapter,  by 
the  romantic  fervour  of  its  love  passages,  by  it.s  delicate  ebaracteri- 
satioD,  and  the  subtle  handling  of  a striking  plot. 

It  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  lovers  of  good  fiction. 

“THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIVIAN  ADENE” 

begins  in  the  FAMILY  HERALD  for  .Ianu.\ry  22nd,  and 
orders  for  regular  weekly  delivery  should  be  placed  at  once. 


ARE  YOU  FOND  OF  A REALLY  GOOD  STORY? 
Then  you  should  buy  this  week’s 

FAMILY  HERALD  SUPPLEMENT, 

and  you  will  eagerly  look  forward  to  it  every  week.  The  current 
number  contains  a Lokg  CoMPLExr:  Copyright  Novki  , entitled  : 
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CHLOE. 


By  the  Author  of  “Betti  of  the  Manse,”  “Roy  of  Craig  Roya,’ 
“Fortune  My  Foe,”  &c. 


Published  Every  TuesdaVi  Price  2d. 


OF  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  and  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 


DP  8HEPFIELD  

Write  ter  pe«<  lre«.  olOv«rcoaits,  Suit*.  Coituoitt*.  P*i«tol», 

Bateau,  Uackiiitoebc*.  etc.,  cr  Catak>Ku««  of  Footwear,  Wool  Scarfi 
Ladle*  A Children**  ClothioC;  SbeSetd  Cutler  j,  Gramopbonet 
•®*'B*ord».  Tea  aud  Dinner  Service*.  Bedstead*.  Bedding,  Sewin* 
Cfclea.  Tyre*.  Carpet*  and  Lino.  Pouitrr  and  Appliance*,  etc 

.TERMS 


PREPAID  SIHAEL 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ttu  terms  for  advertisements  under  this  heading  in 
the  Family  Herald  or  Family  Herald  Supplement  are 
Twopence  pet  ward  for  each  Paper ^ the  minimum  charge 
for  any  adverlisement  being  One  Shilling  ana  Sixpence, 
Ho  display  is  pe:nuticd^  and  the  puhhshets  reserve  io 
themselves  the  right  of  declining  any  advertisement  of 
which  they  do  not  approve. 

Grampian  Hand  Made  Homespuns.— 

These  beautiful  Tv.'eeds  for  LaOies  and  Gentlemen's 
Wear  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  Kinbuck 
Spinning  Coy.,  Lid.,  Dept.  B,  Kinbuck,  Perthshire. 
Patterns  for  any  length  sent  on  application. 


Eczema  Cured 

Suffered  Three  Years  with  Intensely 
Irritating  Eruptions.  Soon  Completely 
Cured  by  Qermolene. 

Ct'r}nnlc'ic  mufks  a S eu'  l\>a  in  Skin  ami  Il'oimfi  Treatment. 

Mr.  Win.  Walton,  87,  School 
Street,  Darfield,  near  Ihirnsley, 
^'o^ks.,  says: — “About  three  years 
ago  an  irritation  came  on  iny  legs, 
and  soon  a rash  appeared.  It  itched 
intensely  and  scratching  made  it 
raw  and  red.  Then  the  same  thing 
came  on  my  hands.  1 tried  one 
ointment  after  another,  but  all  iu 
vain.  I was  told  it  was  eczema  iu 
a very  severe  form.  I had  to  keep 
the  surface  constantly  bandaged,  for 
it  was  raw  and  weeping,  and  the 
itching  was  real  torment.  I had 
suffered  for  three  years  when  1 got 
a tin  of  Germolene.  There  was  soon 
immense”  improvement.  Germolene 
soothed  just  as  soon  as  applied,  ami 
gradually  new  healthy  skin  formed.  Soon  1 w'as  cured  completely, 
aihl  now  rny  skin  is  as  clear  and  natural  as  ever.” 

Soothes  at  a Touch ! 

Eciema  Piles  Ringworm 

Psoriasis  Itching  Pimples 

Rashes  Cuts  and  Burns  Chapped  Hands 

Ulcers  Skin  Eruptions  Chilblains 

And  all  cut,  bruised,  itching,  and  ulcerated  surfaces. 

Prices  1 '3  and  3'-  per  tin.  Larger  si~e  the  more  economical.  From 
Chcmi-^l'i  and  .Storcf:  everywhere . Ask  distinctly  for  Germolene. 


(_  M r.  W B Walton  [ 


The  Aseptic  Skin  Dressing 


Sole  Disirihutor : THE  VEHO  DRUG  CO.,  Ltd., 
Manufacturing  Chemists,  Manchester,  England. 


aj: 


1 


A Rose  by  any  other  name  might  smell  as  sweet ; 
but  there  are  no  Caramels  which  taste  as  delicious 
as  CLARNICO  CREAM  AND  LILY  CARAMELS, 


Roller  Towels.— Good  useful  ([Uality,  2k  by 
16  ins.,  :!s,  each,  or  3 for  Bs.  lid.  Very  superior 
quality,  striped  Turkish  Roller  Towels,  -IS  liy  111 
ins.,  4t.  lid.  each,  or  3 for  13,s.  .3d.  .\lso  the 
heaviest  aud  best  linen  Crash  Roller  Towel,  2.1 
by  17  ins.,  .3s.  Od.  each,  or  3 for  16s. — HUTTON'.S", 
73  harne,  Ireland. 


2s.  Monthly.— Costuuies,  amts.  Raincoats, 
Children’s  Clothing,  Footwear,  Household 
Linen,  Drapery,  etc.  Easy  Terms.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free. — Castle  Supply  Co.,  Norwich. 


Odd  Lots  of  Sheets. — Bundles  of  Plain 
Linen  - finish  Bleached  Cotton  Hheet.-^,  vei  y 
superior  (|ualitv,  single  bed  size,  .‘>1  by  HO  ins!, 
two  pairs  for  403.;  60  by  1.00  ins.,  two  pairs  lor 
5 a.;  2 liy  3 yds.,  two  pairs  for  60s.;  2i  by  3 
yds  , two  pairs  for  69s.  We  can  recoiumeud 
these  oheets  for  durability  and  hard  wear.— 
H L'T'l'oN'S,  73  Larne,  Ireland. 


Wallpepers,— Latest  designs,  lowest  prices. 
.Send  for  our  NEM’  SEASON’S  BOOK,  iiist  issued, 
post  free.— MORRIS’S.  t'ICAR  LANE,  LEEDS. 


Abdominal  SMpport — For  anv  abdominal 
weakness  idler  operations.  &c.,  our  Abdome  Belted 
t'orspts  afftird  p.crtect  support.  Certain  relief. — 
Write  for  1 ist  No.  ,4.  R.  Seales  & Co.,  Corset 
.VI  jiiciku  run  rs,  Newai  U-on-Tieut. 


For  PARTIES  and  DANCES. 

A delightful  creamy  di,sh.  U.se  it  with  all  fruits, 
and  for  making-  trifle,  tartlets,  etc.  The  children 
love  it  poured  cold  over  Foster  Clark’s  Jellies. 
Sold  in  family  packet.s  and  tins,  and  small  packets. 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

A Niivv  Saucki’an. 

Before  using  a new  saucepan  fill  it  with 
water  with  a kinip  of  soda  and  some  jK>tato 
p<>e!iiigs,  and  let  it  boil  for  some:  liours, 
'J  hen  wasli  out  thoroughly,  and  all  danger 
from  poisoning  will  be  gone. 

Jars  for  'i'i:A  and  Cofffr. 

Ordinary  glass  fruit  jars  are  better  for 
ke(ping  tea  and  coffee  in  than  fin  lans. 
The  lops  should  be  tightly  screwed  on.  It 
is  a rnisl.ake  to  keep  either  tea  or  coffee  in 
too  warm  ;i  closet,  as  their  flavour  is  best 
preserved  in  a cool,  d.irk  [tl.ace. 

WlIKN  Ironinc.. 

W'lien  ironing,  instead  of  unnecessarily 

tiring  yourself  wll*!  standing  tdl  the  liiiie, 
sit  down  at  inlc-rvals  Ip  iron  lumkerchiols, 
towels,  and  ribl)Ons.  Wheieas  in  ironing 
bigger  tu  tii'les  to  obl.aln  good  results  it  is 
necessary  to  sl.and,  smaller  ones  c;m  be 
ironed  just  its  well  silling  down. 

\Vi!T  Boots  and  .Siiors. 

After  removing  wet  boots  and  sTioes  from 
tile  feet  wipe  tlii'in  with  a solt  cloth.  'I  hen 
place  on  trees  and  while  still  wet  tub  with 
a little  kerosene  oil.  I’lace  them  in  .a 
warm  place — -not  too  ne;ir  the  lire — ;ind 
allow  to  become  partially  dry,  then  give 
another  rubbing  with  oil.  When  di  \ (lolish 
in  the  usual  way. 

'J'ltsT  FOR  Cas  Escapfs. 

To  test  for  gas  escapes  open  the  index 
cover  of  the  meter,  that  is  the  little  flap 
that  covers  the  dials  which  register  the 
amount  of  gas  used.  Notice  exactly  where 
the  fingers  stand  and  leave  it  for  an  hour 
or  two  with  all  lights  turned  off.  On  re- 
turning it  will  then  be  cpiile  easy  to  see 
whether  there  is  an  escape  or  not. 

To  Cook  Rfd  Caiiiiac.i:. 

Cut  one  large  or  two  small  red  cabbages 
in  quarters,  and  boil  them  with  an  onion 
cut  up,  salt,  pepper,  two  doves,  and  a bay 
leaf,  for  an  liour  :ind  a half,  not  putting 
more  water  than  .is  necessary.  Strain  the 
cabbage  and  place  in  a covered  pan  in  the 
oven  with  some  margarine  for  live  minutes. 
Serve  verv  hot.  Reserve  the  onion  and 
.liquid  in  which  the  cabbage  is  boiled  for 
adding  to  soup,  etc. 


DON’T  BEQOME  BALD 

Lavon^  Hair  Tonic  Positively  induces 
New  Hair  Growth. 

Most  people  dislike  the  idea  of  becoming 
bald,  yet  unless  the  hair  receives  proper 
attention  it  is  bound  to  get  thin,  patchy, 
gray  afid  lustreless.  Those  who  make  a 
practice  of  regularly  psing  Lavona  Hair 
Tonic  will  never  have  any  cause  for  anxiety 
atiout  their  hair,  for  Lavona  Hair  Tonic 
nourishes  the  hair  roots,  acts  as  a tonic 
to  the  scalp,  destroys  tlie  dandruff  germ 
and  keeps  the  hair  bright  and  beautiful 
always.  What  is  more,  the  most  ample 
and  indisputable  evidence  exists  that 
Lavona  Hair  Tonic  will  positively  induce 
entirely  new  hair  growth  even  after  every 
other  method  of  treatment  has  failed. 
Therefore  retain  your  youthful  appearance ; 
add  to  your  comfort  and  personal  pleasure  ; 
banish  your  hair  and  scalp  troubles  and 
make  your  hair  grow  long,  thick,  luxuriant 
and  lustrous  by  the  daily  use  of  Lavona 
Hair  Tonic.  In  every  package  is  a bind- 
ing guarantee  of  perfect  satisfaction  or 
money  back,  so  you  can  test  its  merits  for 
yourself  without  risk  of  loss  by  purchasing 
a 2 11  bottle  from  your  chemist.  Get  a 
bottle  to-day  and  commence  the  improve- 
ment of  vour  hair  without  further  delay  ! 
—[Advt.V 


I Children  s Hour,  i 

(9  CONDUCTED  BY  "MARIE."  3 
A FIRST  AND  LAST  APIMvARANCF, 

Her  M;ijesl\  softl}  struck  a linal  ctuird. ' 
looking  round  lor  I’roh-ssor  bouraidl 's 
tijiproval. 

“I  play  tills  well,  don’t  IT’  slic  asltcd. 
“\'ery  well  iruleed,”  s.'iid  tlie  Troli  ssor, 
wlio  was  (h  voted  to  the  imiiil. 

.She  loved  him  dearly,  although  site  was 
often  wilful  :ind  Irouble.some.  (Jiieeii  ,Mai- 
gih'ilte,  .if  Greii/vnia, _was  <in!>  tiine  years 
old,  a little  girl  in  a short  wliile  frock,  her 
fair  shining  Inaidi'd  liaii’  tied  willi  u.si- 
er.lour  rildmiis. 

“Why  don’t  \ou  <lo  this?’’  .She  flapped 
her  hands.  “1  long  to  plav  hidoie  big 
audiences!  I w'ani  to  play  ;d  khiiitis. 
Little  Raoul  liavigiiet,  \\bi>  |d:i\cd  lor 
mamma  and  me  last  winli-r,  (.lien  di«l. 
I’m  fired  <d'  placing  only  for  you  and 
mamma  and  Madame  Trava.’’ 

'I  he  Professor,  smiling,  sliordt  his  gr.ay 
heatl.  When  he  liad,  gone,  Marguerite 
pl.'iyed  tlie  “Fairy  Wedding”  agttin,  urging 
.M:id;im(('  Trava  to  cla])  her  hands.  Ijut 
this  :ip])lause  scarcfdv  sounded  in  the  great 
music-room  ; Marguerite  jumped  off  her 
seat.,  and,  laughing,  r;tn  away. 

White  water-lilies  bloomed  upon  the  blue 
water  of  a lake  in  the  jralace  gai'drais.  On 
the  grass  near  this  lake,  stringing  brads, 
sat  Madame  Ti’ava’s  daugliler.  M.'irgueritt' 
came  running,  and  la\'  down  beside  her. 
“Wliat  are  you  doing,  TilturgcT’ 
“Making  a necklace  for  mv  nurse’s 
niece,  your  Maji'S'ly.’’ 

“It’s  pretty.” 

“The  peasant  girls  love  he;uls  and 
jewelry.  Rosa  will  think  iliis  wonderful, 
because  1 made  it.”  Tiburr'e  laugiied. 
“.She’ll  W'enr  it  at  her  brother’s  wedding. 
They’ll  be  dancing  to-morrow  at  the 
villa, ge  inn  all  niglu  long.” 

“I’d  like  to  be  a peasant  girl!”  sighed 
Marguerite. 

“They  work  hard.” 

“They’ve  not  m.nny  lessons;  though. 
Mustn’t  it  be  fun  going  about  tdono,  and 
dancing  at  the  Golden  Rail!” 

This  was  not  little  'I'iburge’s  idea  of  fun, 
but  she  knew  she  must  not  contradict  the 
Queen.  Instead  she  talked  of  the  wedding, 
h.Tving  heard  much  of  it  from  her  nurse. 
Deeply  interested.  Marguerite  listened. 

That  evening,  when  her  nurse  lin'd  left 
her,  Marguerite  jumped  out  of  bed.  Run- 
ning barefoot  across  the  big  room,  she 
stepped  u[>  into  a recess,  and  pulling  aside 
sillcen  window-curtains,  loolced  out.  It 
was  still  daylight.  .She  s;i\v,  far  avvav 
.'icross  grr-en  tree-tops,  the  red-roofed 
village  on  the  hillside. 

“Somebody  shall  hear  me  plav  1”  laughed 
Marguerite.  “I’ll  go  to  the  wedding.” 

The  next  morning  she  astonished 
Madame  'I'rava  by  announcing  her  intention 
of  visiting  the  Golden  Ball  during  the 
wedding  feast. 

“Won’t  you  come,  too?”  asked  Mar- 
guerite. 

“I  certainly  shall  not,  your  Majesty,” 
Ma'dame  'I'rava  smiled. 

“riien  I'll  go  alone!” 

Madame  Trava  only  laughed,  thinking  no 
more  of  if,  until,  at  the  Queen’s  bed-time, 
her  Majesty  was  not  to  be  found. 

Long  before,  Marguerite  had  taken  the 
“Fairy  W’edding”  from  her  portfolio,  and 
calmly  walked  out  of  the  palace,  through 
the  gardens,  down  an  avenue,  of  chestnut 
trees  to  a gale  in  the  park  wall.  From  a 


distance,  a sentry  saw  the  white-clad 
figure  llulter  past,  but  never  dreamed  he 
had  seen  Queen  Marguerite. 

By  woodland  paths,  in  yellow  evening 
sunshine,  she  found  her  wav  across  the 
valley,  and,  reaching  bree/y  meadows 
;ibove  the  village,  liejird  music  from  the 
inn.  Her  lie.art  bent  fast  as  sln'  entered  the 
cobbled  courtytird.  Crowds  of  young 
peo[)le  were  thronging  irj),  by  steep 
wooden  'leps,  to  the  danrmg-hall.  (Jne 
rosy  gil  l in  the  i rowd  gave  Marguerite 
lier  hand  to  help  her  up  the  stair;  hut  e\eil 
sh('  did  not  recognise  the  Queen. 

Dancing  l.)cgan.  Past  the  dancers  Mar- 
guerite edged  bv  the  wall  to  the  musicians’ 
platform,  ( limbing  up  behind  the  old  piano. 
I lirT(>  she  stood,  jovlully  listening  to  piano 
.and  violins  thrumming  and  scraping  merry 
tunes,  jovfullv  watching  the  i>easants 
d.iiicing  in  llieir  gay  holiday  clothes.  'Phe 
bride,  in  white,  ( rowned  with  llowers,  sat 
v,ilh  th('  hridegtooin  at  the  <^upper-table, 
near'  tin-  platform.  The  iiot  room  smelt 
of  roses  from  huge  red  .and  white  hunches 
in  jugs  among  the  bottles  and  dishes. 
Children  ptaqicd  In  at  the  doorway. 

Prestnlly  the  music  stopped.  The  stout 
[ilanist  imexpc'ctedlv  left  his  seat,  asking 
lor  supper,  and  a girl  brought  great  tra\s 
(»f  food  and  drink  to  the  musicians.  .Some 
of  the  dance  rs  sat  down  at  the  table. 

Here  was  Marguerite’s  opportunitv. 
Mounting  the  high  stool,  she  arranged  laa' 
“b'airv  Wedding”  upon  the  rack.  At  once 
the  room  grew  still.  Every  one  stared  at 
the  pretty  little  girl  in  nrjslin  frock  and 
straw  h;il.  'I'he  Queen  did  not  mind  that, 
being  perfectly  accustomed  to  it. 

“Is  tlie  liltie  lady  going  to  play?”  asked 
a shaggy-haired  violinist,  his  mouth  full 
of  cake. 

Marguerite  found  the  Golden  Ball  piano 
very  different  from  the  instruments  at  the 
palace.  Some  keys  needed  thumping 
before  they  sounded,  but  she  played  on 
valiantly.  As  she  struck  the  last  chords, 
uproarious  applause  — shouting,  hand- 
clapping,  slnm[)ing  boots  on  boarded  floor 
— filled  the  room  with  a racket  lliat  made 
her  ears  ring.  She  rose,  scarlet  witli 
triumphant  delight.  How  glorious  a life 
Raoul  Gavignei’s  must  be  ! 

'I'hen  she  saw,  in  the  open  doorway, 
against  yellow  sunshine,  Madame  Trava ’s 
stiff  figure  standing,  as  the  dancing  began 
again. 

Marguerite  ran  round  by  the  wall  to  her. 
Madame  Trava  was  ready  to  weep  or  scold, 
but  was  given  no  time  for  either. 

“Let’s  go!”  said  Marguerite.  “I’ve 
played  and  pleased  them.  Nobody  knows 
me  !” 

Madame  Trava  hurried  after  her  down 
the  wooden  stair.  In  the  courtyard  stood 
the  big  white  royal  car,  surrounded  by 
gaping  children.  As  the  Queen  jumped  in, 
the  wedding-guests  crowded  out  to  the 
balcony,  greatly  excited.  To  Madame 
'Prava’s  horror,  Marguerite  stood  up  .ns 
the  ear  started.  She  kissed  her  hand  to 
her  cheering  suhjeets,  crying — 

“'I'hank  you!  'I'hanlc  you  very  much; 
I’ve  had  a lovely  time!” 

V.  Walker. 

o- — 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Word  Puzzles. 

I. 

My  first  is  a reflection.  My  second  not 
so  much  ; and  my  whole  none  at  all? 

II. 

There  is  a word  of  three  syllables,  from 
which  if  you  take  away  five  letters  a male 
will  remain  ; if  you  take  away  four  it  is 
feminine  ; if  you  remove  three  a great  man 
will  appear,  and  the  whole  word  tells  you 
what  Nurse  Cavell  was. 


ANSWER  TO  PUZZLE. 
Emioua — Aa  egg. 


Seventeenth  - ' ^ 

Qiristmas  Festival 

OF  THE 

Hj^w/  Sunshine  Guild 


GREAT  ASSEMBLY  HALL.i 

MILE  END  ROAD,  E. 

-~~v  Dec.  11th,  1920.  < 


iffiii«»iiiiii,iiawawma» 


1.  — Father  Christmas  (Mr.  E.  A.  Baker)  p esenling  a toy  to 

a htlle  guest. 

2.  — Thi  Bishop  of  London,  Miss  Marian  Findlay  (“Marie  ”), 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hillbrook.  and  the  Rev.  Geo.  Twentyman. 


[Daily  Mirror  f:hoiograph.ii, 

3.  — H.H.  Princess  Marie  Louise  receiving  a bouquet  from  <n 

Sunshine  Fairy  (Marie  Camken).  ” Marie,”  Mr.  T.  j. 
Elvidge,  and  Father  Christmas  are  also  seen. 

4.  — View  of  the  Tea-tables. 


(Rpprodnrtions  of  this  page,  on  .art  paj>or,  ran  br  oljtainr  l on  application  to  “ iVfarie  ” at  these  oaSres  post-free  One  Shillina,  Anv  Profits  from  the 

\y'\]]  rr,',  t,,  tliP  ri'r^'lmTC  r.-'^tivT]  Flini). 
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SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


OUR  SEVENTEENTH  CHRISTMAS 
FESTIVAL. 

Doar  Re.ndcrs — “Festival  Day’’ — around 
whicli  so  many  hopes  were  centred,  and 
upon  the  preparation  for  whiclt  so  much 
loving  labour  had  been  expended — dawned, 
with  leaden-hued  skies,  and  a piercing 
wind  ; there  was  snow  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  ice  in  the  air,  and  even  the  well-fed 
and  warmly-clad  passers-bv  shivered,  as 
they  hurried  along  the  muddv  streets.  In- 
tent upon  reaching  their  homes  as  quickly 
as  possible.  In  lorcible  contr.ast  to  the 
wintry  conditions  outside  was  the  bright- 
ness .and  the  choeriness  which  prevaded 
within  the  (Ireat  .Vsseiubly  flail,  Aide  hind 
Road,  gaily  decoi'ated  and  adorned  in  re.adi- 
ness  to  welcome  our  “l.ittl-  t/uests.’’ 
Many  of  our  helpers  had:  been  hard  at  work 
since  ithe  etirly  houis  of  the  niornitig,  in 
order  that  the  prepairitions  might  he  com- 
plete, and  nothing-  be  wanting.  Surely 
they  had  their  reward  ! 

As  the  eager  and  excited  children  poured 
into  the  Hall,  saw  the  daintily-laid  itables-, 
with  the  white  table-cloths,  pretty  china, 
and  the  vases  filled  with  flowers  adorning 
them,  noted  the  good  things  provided,  and 
beheld  the  two  monster  Christmas  Trees, 
laden  with  entrancing  toys,  their  feelings 
found  vent  in  a breathless,  long-drawn 
“O-oh!”  of  surprise  and  delight.  The 
tired  workers  smiled,  and  forgot  that  their 
limbs  were  stiff  and  aching,  forgot  the 
long  morning  hours  in  chilly  surroundings, 
when  fingers  had  been  numb  and  blue,  as 
they  sorted  the  garments  and  toys  destined 
for  those  bidden  to  our  “feast  of  .Sun- 
shine!’’ They  remembered  onlv  the  glad 
“Inasmuch’’  when  they  saw  the  joy  which 
their  labours  had  evoked.  W;is  it  “worth 
while’’ — the  weary  hours  of  preparailion, 
the  bitter  cold,  ;md  the  tired  limbs?  1 
think  my  dood  helpers  would  sav  with  one 
accord — “Infinitely,  immetisurtdily  ‘worth 
wl*ile’  !’’ 

The  programme  stated  “Te:i  at  4 
o'clock,’’  and  this  hour  brought  with  it  a 
<leeplv'  revered  visitor — none  other  th.in 
that  good,  kindi  friend.  Dr.  Winnington 
Ingram,  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  came 
amongst  us — ns  he  told  the  children — to 
be  cheered  up  and:  to'  give  us  his  blessing. 
Just  for  a few  moments  he  spoke  to  our 
little  guests,  in  his  own  happv  manner, 
then  grace  was  sung  heartily  bv  ' 800 
childish  voices,  .and  800  or  more  ' hungry 
little  mouths  were  soon  busiily  at  work  upon 
the  good  fare  before  ih.em. 

I would  fain  linger  hei-e  to  tell  how  the 
cakes,  mince  pies,  bread  atid  blitter,  etc., 
disappeared,  ns  if  bv  magic,  but,  alas, 
space  is  limited,  and  I must  hasten  on  and 
proceed  with  the  programme  in  due  order  !• 

Four-thirlv  saw  the  .arrival  of  tlie  floiible. 
Mrs.  John  Coke,  who  came  amongst  us 
for  the  first,  but  not,  we  sincerelv  hope, 
for  the  last  time.  Lhifortim.alelv  our 
esteemed  President  the  Right  Honble. 
Viscount  Burnham,  and  the  N'iscounie.ss 
Burnham  found  it  impdssilde,  this  time, 
to  be  with  us,  but  ihev  i\  i i e most 
graciously  represenli-d  bv  thi-ir  daughter, 
the  Honble.  Airs.  John  Coke. 

Her  Highness,  the  Pri'ici  ss  Marie  f.ouise 
was  announced  to  arrive  at  4-45,  and 
punctually  at  this  hour  the  sound  of  bugles 
lieralded  her  nrrival.  'I'he  Princess,  who 
was  accompanied  bv  Lady  Bern.'ird  Cordon- 
Lennox,  was  all  th.at  w;is  gracious,  kindly 
and  genial.  Having  duly  inspected  the 
“(iuard  of  Honour’’  drawn  up  at  the 
entrance,  which  consisted  of  the  members 
of  the  34th  (.Mildmay  Park)  Coy.  Boys’ 
Life  Brigade  and  the  1st  ('adet  B.'ittnlion, 
Royal  West  Kent  Regiment  (1.1'.), 
Her  Highness  proceeded  to  the  jil.-itfonn 
amidst  ringing  cheers.  .\t  the  for.t  of  this 
were  assembled  all  the  members  of  the - 


Festival  Committee,  to  be  duly  presented 
to  the  Princess,  who  shook  hands  with  each 
one,  as  well  as  with  other  of  our  prominent 
workers. 

'Ibis  interesting  little  ceremony  was 
followed  by  a very  pretty  intej'lude, T'afher 
Christmas  (Mr.  K.  A.  Baker),  mounted  the 
platform,  leading  by  the  hand  wee  foui-- 
_vear-old  Marie  Caniken,  clad  in  traditional 
fairy  garb  who  sh>l\-  handed  a beautiful 
bouquet  to  the  Princess. 

few  brief  speeches  followed  and  our 
Chairnpnn,  .Mj'.  J.  L.  Hillbrook,  gave  a 
cordi.'il  Welcome  to  all  present.  Ottr  Hon. 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  tiporge  Tw  enlvtiian 
then  read  a number  of  messages  from 
absent  friends  ;tnd  moved  a very  cordial 
vote  oi  thanks  to  the  Pi  incess,  seconded  bv 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  .Scioggie,  and  Hi-r  Highness, 
in  a gracefid  little  sfx-ech,  ev<-rv  word  of 
whicli  coidd  be  di,tinctlv  heard,  expressi'd 
her  pleasure,  at  lieing  ])resenl,  ih, 'inked  us 
for  her  reception,  and  wisiied  the  children' 
a very  h.'tppy  Christm.'is. 

After  the  depai'iure  of  our  distingtiished 
guest  ctune  an  hour’s  uproarious  merri- 
ment, when  our  old  friends,  the  “Living 
Marionettes,”  assisted  bv  a tiigger  minstrel, 
delighted  the  children  with  their  fascinating 
entertainment.  But  the  best  of  the  entertain- 
ment was  surely  yet  to  come  when,  slowly, 
and  to  the  strains  of  suitable  music,  the 
“Sunshine  Banner” — held  proudl\-  aloft  by 
a bonny  Girl  Guide,  .Miss  Bertha  hlardy 
and  her  Leader,  .Mrs.  Baker— came  iti 
sight,  followed  by  a bevy  of  dazzling  little 
beings  known  as  “.Sunshine  Fairies,”  led 
by  the  stately,  scarlct-rlad  “l•■;^ther  Chrisf- 
mas.  ” How  the  children  shouted — hpw 
they  cheered  1 How  their  faces  shone,  :ind 
their  eyes  danced  with  excited  anticipation  ! 
Readers,  it  was  a .sight  to  be  long  remem- 
bered, and,  as  1 watched  them — let  me  con- 
fess it — my  vision  was  often  diimmed  by 
tears.  They- were  “r.-unbow  tears,”  how- 
ever, for  so  much  gladness  was  mingled 
with  the  emotion  that  even  the  sight  of 
crippled  limbs,  ;ind  little  maimed  botlies 
was  not  wholly  sad.  I he  little  ones  were 
so  radiantly  hap(>\ , and  stniled  into  my 
face  so  joyously  that  1 must  perforce  smile 
back  into  those  childish  eyes. 

.\nd  so  the  children  fileil  past,  and,  fitll 
of  eage'r  'and  excited  anticipation,  mounted 
the  platform  to  receive  the  tovs,  books,  and 
games,  etc.,  which  brought  such  joy  to 
their  hearts,  and  the  more  pr.'ictical  gifts, 
the  warm  substantial  garments,  destined 
to  bring  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  little 
wearer.s,  throughout  the  cold  months  which 
lie  ahead.  , 

.'\t  length  the  last  little  guest  reluctantly 
left  the  platform,  and  wi“  all  began  to 
realise  that  our  Seventeemth  Christmas 
Festival  was  a thing  of  the  past  1 
One  thing,-  however,  will  alwavs  remain, 
and  that  is  my  unlxiunded  gratitude  to  all 
the  loving-hearted  helpers  wlio  have  borne 
a part  in  this  happv  work.  i <>  each  one 
my  heart  goes  out  in  deepest  thankfulness. 
To  contributors  of  garments,  toys,  etc., 
collectors  of  funds,  and  e.'ich  and  every 
helper  in  whatever  capacity,  I offer  mv 
warmest  thanks,  while  of  the  devoted 
labours  of  the  h'estival  Committee  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly.  To  mv  loval 
and  enthusiastic  co-worker.  Miss  Kvelyn 
Spall,  and  her'  capable  organisation,  I 
realise  much  of  the  success  of  this 
Festival  Was  due.  To  one  and  all,  indi- 
vidually and  collective!  v,  mv  heartfelt 
thanks  are  offered  in  deepest  sincerity. 

Affectionately  your  friend,  Marie. 


SPECIAL  ITEMS. 

It  w’as  remarked  on  all  sides  ; That  our 
good  friend  and  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hill- 
brook  deserved  .a  “Sunshine  V.C.”  for 
attending  the  I'estival  in  spite  of  ill-health 
and  in  such  inclement  weather.  W'c 
earnestly  hope  that  this  New  Vi-ar  may 
bring  him  increased  strength  .and  health  ! 


That  our  “very  own”  Sunshine  Chaplain 
was,  as  usual,  the  “life  and  souF’  of  the 
party,  and  n'ever  spared  himself  in  his 
happy  services  for  others.  More  than  one 
worker  observed,  fervently  “What  should 
we  do  without  him  !” 

That  “Faither  Christmas” — Mr.  E.  A. 
Baker — had  never  given  greater  pleasure, 
or  rendered  the  “Sunshine  Song”  more, 
effectively,  and  that  the  “Sunshine  Fairies’ 
had  never  been  more  fascinating.  'They 
were — X’iolet  .-\shby,  Judv  Baker,  Marjorie 
Bridgeman,  Eleanor  Bird,  Marjorie  Bird, 
N’idlct  Bird,  Joan  Bosche,  Irene  Cainken, 
Marie  ('amken,  Doris  Darter,  Mav  Elliott, 
l’i  -,sie,  Elliot,  Girlie  Hand,  Doris  Jeffries, 
Joan  I.angh-v,  Rosie  Nicholson,  Mabel 
Nichi'ilson,  Elsie  Rogers,  and  Gwennie 
Tavlnr 

'1  hat  the  M.C.’s  were  all  that  was  kind, 
capable  ;ind  attentive. 

Thai  the  “Absent  h'riends”  were  greatlv 
missi'd,  and  that  we  hope  to  see  them  in 
their  old  places  again  next  venr. 

'I'hat  one  of  itlie  prettiest  incidents  was 
when  a ilainty  Sunshine  Fairv — graceful 
litfle  Marjorie  Bridgem.an — tripped  down 
from  the  platform  to  bestow  the  gifts  of 
toys  and  garments  upon  a poor  liittle 
paralysed  girl,  who  was  too  feeble  to  mount 
the  steps,  tenderly  kissing  the  wcnidoring 
and  delighted  child,  as  she  did  so. 

d hat  hearty  'thanks  should  be  offered  to 
our  good  friends,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr. 
Burley  for  providing  such  a fine  “Guard 
of  Honour”  for, Her  Highnes.s,  'I'he  -Prin- 
cess .Marie  Louise. 

The  Princess  was  charmed  with  our  en- 
tert.'iinment  and  remarked  to  “Mariiy”  “I 
hope  you  will  ask  me  to  come  again!” 

o 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Our  iiivaliil  friend,  Miss  Lvdif  Brown,  .St  Park 
Road.  'VVaiiils’.vorth  Common,  S.VV.18,  is  again  in 
sad  trouble.  Her  dear  mother  recently  ha'J  the 
misfortune  to  faint,  and  fall  downstairs,  injuring 
herself  very  severely,  and,  even  if  all  goes  well,  it 
will  be  a long  time  before  she  will  be  able  tO'  go  to 
wor],  again.  Meanwhile,  she  requires  invalid 
delicacies  of  various  kinds,  and  poor  little  L-j'die 
is  greatly  in  need  oi  cheery  letters,  and  “.Sunshine  ” 
in  any  pravtii  al  tonn.  Pray  do  not  forget  these  poor 
friends  in  tliis  '*  dark  hour.” 

Little  Miii.y  Smith,  aged  5 years,  is  lying  in  the 
Children’s  Ward.  Swandean  Isolation  Hospital, 
near  Worthing,  She  has  been  very  ill  with  scarlet 
fever,  and  is  now  suffering  from  a relapse.  Please 
send  her  some  picture  post-cards,  picture  books-,  little 
toys,  &c.,  to  cheer  her  during  the  weary  time  of 
conialescence. 

Mrs.  Hilton,  3fl,  George  Street,  Bolton,  Lancs., 
has  been  ill  for  some  time,  and  attending  hospital, 
and  it  is  now  (eared  that  she  will  be  obliged  to  nmler- 
go  an  operation.  She  would  be  greatly  helped  and 
cheered  to  receive  kindly  letters,  and  any  little  tokens 
of  friendly  remembiance  from  our  readers.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Hilton  has  a blind  husband 
and  is  never  in  good  health,  personally;  therefore  it 
may  be  readily  understood  how  greatly  Sunshine  in 
any  form  would  be  appreciated. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Her  Majesty,  Queen  Alexandra,  £5 ; Mrs.  Pyatt 
(collecting  card),  £2  11s.;  Miss  Summers,  £l  Is.; 
.Miss  Paton  (collecting  card), /j.’I  5s.;  "Marie”  (do.), 
'£(>  10s. ; “Major  Lit,"  Is. ; Mrs.  Walter  Bowden  £i  Is. ; 
.Mrs.  Geo.  Callingham,  ;)s.  6d. ; Miss  Hays  (second 
contribution),  3s. ; Mrs.  F.llen  P.  Winfield,  10s. ; Miss 
Morgan  • {collecting  card),  11s.  Id.;  “Sandy,”  2s.; 
Miss  S.  E.  Griffin,  lOs. ; “ Zama,”  3s. ; Miss  M.  Ponlton 
(collecting  card),  £\  Is.  fid.;  Miss  N.  Cooper  and 
friends,  7s.;  “ Kynance  Kittv  ” (Pets’  Day),  lOs.; 

“ Jose,”  12s.;  L.S.,  2s.  fid.;  Mrs.  Kiff,  2s.  fid.;  Miss 
O.  Cavell  (collecting  card),  7s. ; Mrs.  Balchin  (do.),- 
£l  : “ Edina,”  10s.;  Mrs.  H.  Broderick,  lOs. ; Master 
Roland  Bridger,  lOs.;  M.  K.  Hall,  10s.  fid.;  Misses 
Muriel,  Winifred  and  Gertie  Dickson  (collecting 
'card),  £7  LSs.  ; Guard  Rowley,  .Ss. ; Mrs.  P.  Whiffen 
(India)  (collecting  c.-ird),  £3  4s.;  Mrs.  Barnsdale, 
7s.  fid.;  Mrs.  Dav  (par  Mrs.  Barnsdale),  Is.;  Mrs.  L. 
Crook,  £l  14s.  fid.;  Rep.  Dept.,  10s.;  Mrs.  H.  ]ones 
(collecting  card),  12s.  fid.;  Miss  Vera  Chev'allier 
(do.),  £3  is.;  Guild  No.  13.S8,  2s.  fid.;  Mrs.  Sutton 
(Enfield),  10s.;  amount  nreviouslv  acknowledged, 
f,2fil  4s.  8d. ; Total  (Dec.  9th),  £309  2s.  3d. 

— O- 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Mrs.  Pyatt  (annual  subscription),  £\  Is.;  Mrs. 
Waller  Bowden  (do.),  £l  Is.;  Mrs.  Cavell  (collecting 
card),  13s.;  .Mrs.  P.  Whiffen  (India)  (do.),  £1  Gs. ; 
Master  Roland  Bridger,  Ss.;  Total  (for  week  ending 
December  9tb),  / 4 6s. 
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THE  DREAM  THAT  CAME  TRUE. 


Stars  are  alight  in  the  evening  sky, 
Echoes  of  song  in  the  distance  die ; 
Blossoms  are  sweet  in  the  meadow- 
ways,  ...  < , 

And  mem’ry  is  whisp  ring  of  long- 
past  days — , , , 

Dear  dajs  of  laughter  and  hope  anu 
mirth.  , . , , 

When  dreams  of  wonder  and  joy  haa 
birth ; , « , 

But  some,  like  the  gleam  of  a 
vanishing  star,  . , 

Have  passed  from  out  ken  in  tne 
depths  afar — ...  „ i 

The  purple  depths — the  depths  alar  . 

Happy  those  visions  of  early  hours, 
Eragraiit  were  they  as  the  Spring- 
tide flow’rs,  . 

I'airas  the  radiance  of  morning  tiS"t 
That  pierces  with  splendour  the 
gates  of  N ight ; , 

And  yet,  dear  heart,  while  the 
shadows  close, 


While  twilight  deepens,  my  spirit 

Though  darkness  be  gathering  oet 

Th'e^best^ o°f  Those  wonderful  dreams 

The  dearesTdieam  of  all  came  true  I 

Faster  around  us  the  «l°»'"“'f:,Tnes; 
Softly  a bird  through  the  stillness 

VaTisHud  die,  oh,  yc  dreams  of 

For°bUghter  shall  beckon  the  ray 
of  Truth!  . . 

Our  loss  was  only  a richer  gam. 

And  joy  like  ours  shall  for  aye 

SiTcrTa’iret  than  fancies  elusive 

True'*  Love  ’ in  our  hearts  and  our 
lives  has  smiled—  _ 

Yes,  Love  has  smiled — True  Love 
has  smiled ! 

Bessie  May  Stephens. 


^be  Stocie='Q^eller. 


VIVIAN  ADENE. 


SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF 

Rv  iha  liithor  of  “A  Stormy  Wooing,”  ‘‘Lady  Vale,’ 
’^‘The  CursR  Jv  Carlyon,”  ‘‘The  Heir  of  Quarr, 
‘‘The  Be.agtiful  Twins,”  “Wentworths  Wife, 

“,\  Woman’s  Whim,”  “Sisters  Three, 

“The  Mysterious  Mrs.  Leslie,  &c. 


Chapter  I.  , . * 

abundant  dusky  hair,  which  sunshine  lighted  up  with  warm 
broJ^e  li'^hts,  was  crowned  by  a black  toque  very  uni  ke 

the  monotonous  inverted  ■ pudding-basms_  which 

rarte  iust  then,  despite  their  unbecoming  hardness  of 
contour.  For  her  years, 

twenty,  she  was  stately  in  her  bearing.  But  she  appe^  rea 
to  know  nobodv  in  that  throng,  and  when  she  reached  her 
come?  she  unfolded  a paper  and  scanned  with  attention 
tliat  column  in  which  ladies  of  wealth  and  fashion  adver- 
Used  for  secretarial  or  travelling  companions.  _ ^ 

“Miss  Adene,  I ask  your  pardon  for  addressing  vou , but 
1 wish  to  offer  you  my  sincere  condolences  upon  the  recent 
loss  which  I hear  vou' have  sustained.”  . 

■ Vivian  raised  her  eyes-deqi  violet  in  colour,  heavily 
friimed  with  long  curved  black  lashes— and  looked  her 
inteHocutor  in  the  faoi  with  courteous 

her  knowledge  she  had  never  seen  before  this  tall  hand- 
some man,  faultlessly  dressed,  and  >et  with  something  so 
unusual  in  his  aspect  ami  in  the  glowing  tire  of  his  night- 
black  eves  that  the  word  “barbaric”  sprang  to  her  thoughts 
albeit  ^miiig  so  incongruous  in  these  surioundings.  He 
seemed  scarcely  to  expect  her  to  speak. 

“I  Ivnow  that  I am  a stranger  to  you,  ho  wen  on.  1 or 
that  rea-son  I apologiste  But.  believe  me,  I should  not  have 
u mained  a stranger  had  Mrs.  Carruthers  lived- 
■ihout  to  be  presented  to  her,  when  her  brief  last  il  ness 
frustrated  the  plan.  Do  you  Icnow— can  you  guess  why  it 
was  1 desired  that  introduction.''  Look  at  me. 
before  you  answer.  Have  you  never  seen  me  before.  s 
my  face  altogether  strange  to  you? 


Vivian  frowned  slightly.  Evidently  she  was  frying  to 

recall  some  illusive  memory.  Vr,ur  eves T feel 

“I  think  I may  have  seen  your  face.  Tour  eyes  i 
as  though  I had  seen  them  somewhere— perhaps  in 
nicture.  But  I do  not  know  who  you  are. 

^ “Does  that  greatly  matter?”  Suddenly  he 
iim  very  white  teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  he  pulled  anothci 
cfeir  to  the  little  table  and  sat  down  ‘‘I  am  not  a ^mcn- 
ttonal  man.  My  family  have  dubbed  me  the  Russian  Bcai . 

I seldom  an,.  Bnt  I 

'’‘*‘‘^0  i9*what  I want  to  tel!  \ou.  t will  ordei-  sonic 

coffee,  made  after  my  own  recipe,  which  they  know  here. 

Then  we  can  talk.  At  least  I enomdi 

wish  to  do.  You  can  please  yourself.  It  will  oe  enoUw,  i 
if  I can  just  look  at  you,  as  I have  looked  so  often,  which 

is  whv  vou  have  seen  my  eyes.”  

She^did  not  think  him  mad,  but  sho  did  think  him  cccei- 
tric  It  was  almost  as  though  he  sought  to  hypnoti^  h .r 
Vith  his  steady  gaze.  As  they  sipped  the  excellent 
had  ordered  he  tallied  to  her,  talked  as  she  had  seldom 
hoid  a man  talk  before.  He  told  her  ol  his  travels  in 
wild  lands,  and  the  tale  fascinated 

made  her  see  strange  things  through  his  eyes,  sht  almost 
felt  as  though  she  were  roving  with  him  through  wi.d  wide 
spaces.  Suddenly  he  stopped  and  gazed  with  an  uncanny 

*^’^“Vou*^ought  to'^'ave  been  there  with  me.  Do  you  not 

^^Then  Vivian  shook  off  the  spell  and  laughed.  She  was 
not  conventional  in  her  thoughts.  She  rather  liked  he 
unusual  and  original;  but  she  felt  that  this  interview  lad 
lasted  long  enough.  It  seemed  as  though  he  read  her 
thought,  f^  he  raised  a hand  as  though  to  stay  her  going, 
and  his  voice  took  a new  inflection. 

“Wait,  I beg  of  you— just  a little  longer.  I greatly 

want  you  to  understand.” 

“I  understand  that  vou  are  a great  traveller,  and  you 
have  interested  me.  Also  I am  grateful  to  vou  for  vour 
sympathy  in  the  loss  of  my  kind  old  fnend.  Biit-~ 
■“You  shall  go  presently— when  you  understand.  But 
tell  me,  have  vou  guessed  why  it  was  that  I had  resolved 
upon  being  admitted  to  Mrs.  Carrethers  s house? 

‘‘I  have  not  tried  to_  guess.  Pardon  me  if  I say  I have 

no  curiosity  on  the  subject.”  _ 

He  swept  her  words  away,  as  it  were,  on  the  tide  oi  his 

owm  earnestness.  . . » • . 

“It  was  to  see  you — to  know  you-— that  I was  coni  mg. 

1 had  seen  vou  in  the  distance  again ^ and  yet  again.  I 
knew  vou  for  the  woman  of  my  search.” 

Vivian  was  deliberately  drawing  on  her  gloves.  Her  eyes 
were  turned  away. 

“If  I offend  vou  I cannot  help  it.  There  are  things  too 
strono-  for  us  in  life— words  written  in  the  book  of  bah'  - 
destinies  crossed  at  our  very  hour  of  birth.  .And  somr  of 
us  know  this  at  sight.  Love  at  first  sight  we  often  hear  of. 
It -is  perhaps  a foolish  phrase,  as  the  word  love  is  used  in 
this  feeble  world  of  ours.  It  is  something  inhnitely  morr. 
It  is  the  inner  knowledge  of  lives  welded  together  on  the 
anvil  of  life.  We  may  struggle  as  we  will,  but  Destiny  only' 
lauo'hs.  And  there  are  some  who  hear  that  laughter  and 
join'' in  it.  Do  vou  understand  what  I am  trying  to  tell  you  P 
Or  shall  I be  more  explicit?” 

“No,  I think  you  are  quite  explicit  enough;  and  it  dors 
not  amuse  me  in  the  least  to  hear  you  talk  nonsense.^^  1 

dare  sav  you  will  find  many  girls  even  in  this  room ” 

“Take  care!”  he  said.  “Do  not  provoke  me.  I have 
another  name  besides  that  of  Russian  Bear.  But  indeed 
I would  not  hurt  or  frighten  you.” 

“I  have  told  you  before  that  I am  not  easily  frightened. 
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1)11!  it  >ecms  to  me  that  you  are  tryirig  to  make  love  to  me.  j 
\nd  that  is  an  unpardonable  impertinence.”  \ 

Mis  eves  flashed,  and  then  filled  with  a strange  kind  of 

melancholv.  , , t 

••You  will  not  ahvavs  call  it  impertinence.  .'\nd,  it  1 try 
to  make  love  to  you,  'it  is  for  the  verv  simple  and  straight- 
forward reason  1 have  given  you.  \ou  should  not  be  so 
beautiful  if  )0u  have  a heart  of  stone.  But  1 will  capture 
it  vet.” 

■\'ivian  rose.  .\s  she  passed  him  and  she  saw  him  hesitate, 
his  eves  fi.ved  on  her  in  a fashion  which  might  have  alarmed 
a girl  of  less  high  spirit,  she  said  in  a very  low  voice — 
"If  vou  attempt  to  follow  me,  I shall  have  to  give  you 
in  charge.” 

.'-;he  swept  past  him  like  a young  empress, , and  gained  the 
street  before  he  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of  astonish- 
ni'.nt  and  anger  that  her  threat  had  occasioned  him. 

>’i\ian  for  once  broke  her  rule  of  economy,  stepped  into 
a ta.xi,  and  was  driven  to  the  lodging  she  had  taken  when 
ilic  death  of  .Mi's.  Carruthers  had  robbed  her  of  the  only 
home  she  had  known  since  she  had  been  forced  by  her 
father’s  failure  and  death  to  earn  her  own  livelihood.  How 
long  she  would  be  able  to  keep  it,  or  what  her  next  step 
would  be  in  the  over-crowded  woman’s  labour  market,  she 
did  not  \et  know.  But  several  friends  knew  of  her  pre- 
dicament, and  perhaps  before  long- 

.As  she  opened  the  door  with  her  latch-key  she  heard  her 
name  called  in  glad  ringing  tones,  and,  running  lightly  up 
the  stturs,  found  herself  in  the  embrace  of  Miriam  Grey, 
her  old  school-mate  and  dearest  friend,  who  had  besought 
her  to  share  her  wealth  when  the  scales  turned  so  strangely, 
and  with  whom  she  had  always  kept  up  a correspondence, 
warm  and  intimate,  though  Vivian’s  pride  would  not  let 
her  act  as  companion  to  one  so  independent  as  Miriam, 
knowing  that  it  meant  giving  all  and  receiving  nothing. 

".Ml,  Mirry  I How  good  to  see  you!  Yes,  I knew  I 
should  hear  from  you.  But  this  is  better.  I am  quite 
well,  and  not  tired  iim  the  least.  And  if  you  are  come  to 
ask  me  to  dry-nurse  you,  as  a means  of  keeping  me  in 
luxurious  idleness 

‘‘My  dearest  Vi,  I know  better!  But  I have  got  a berth 
for  you,  and  have  come  to  fetch  you  to  take  it.  And  why 
1 wiint  you  above  ei’erybody  else  is  because  vou  are  my 
friend,  and  I can  tell  you  the  tale  which  I should  rather 
hate  to  have  to  give  to  a stranger.” 

‘‘Oear  Mirry,  tell  me  anything — everything!  V'du  are 
not  in  any  trouble,  are  you?” 

‘‘Not  a bit,  old  thing  ! But  let  me  begin  at  the  beginning. 
Do  you  remember  my  cousin  Maude  who  used  to  come  and 
see  me  at  school,  and  with  whom  I spent  the  holidavs? 
Of  course  you  do.  She  was  reminding  me  that  vou  had 
spent  a holiday  with  me  once,  and  she  thought  vou  a'  delight- 
ful girl.  But  the  kids  were  not  there,  were  thev— only 
Maude  and  Ralph?” 

‘‘Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vale— yes.  They  talked  about  two  boys 
and  a girl,  I remember,  who  were  on  visits.  Thev  were 
very  kind  to  me.  But  isn’t  he  Lord  Vale  noVv?  I thought 
1 saw  it  in  the  papers.  I remembered  then  about  his  bonig 
1)1-11-  to  an  old  bachelor  brother.  Mirrv,  vou  are  lookint' 
rather  odd!  Have  you  got  a tale  to  tell  me?” 

‘‘I  have.  Rather  a queer  one  too.  My  cousins  are  Lord 
and  Lady  Vale  to  the  world  at  this  present  moment.  But 
i(  ‘s  rather  as  though  a sword  was  hanging  over  their  heads, 
‘lon't  \ou  k-now,  because  that  ‘bachelor’  brother  of  his] 
nijout  'i.x  years  ago,  brought  home  a grown-up  son,  who 
was  lU'omptly  sent  to  Oxford,  and  had  just  taken  his  degree 
v\hen  the  old  man  died.” 

“Ihen  he  is  Lord  Vale — and  not  vour  cousin.  Yet  vou 
said ■” 

‘‘I’m  just  coming  to  that.  A’ou  sec,  old  Lord  A’ale  had 
iimer  .said  a word  to  ambodv  aliout  his  marriage.  It’s 
Maude,  \OLi  know,  who  is  mj-  relative,  not  Ralph;  so  I 
never  saw  the  old  man.  He  di<'<l  Middenby  of  heart  failure, 
pist  as  Gavini  was  coming  home.  'J'hc'bov  was  too  late 
10  .see.  him.  And  when  the  papers  were  looked  into,  no 
ii'Cord  whatever  could  lie  found  of  anv  marriage.  Ga\iii 
onlv  just  remembered  his  nioth<T;  thought  she  came  from 
New  Orleans,  as  he  remembered  a few  ihings  she  had  told 
him,  and  that_  she  liked  to  speak  I'N'ench  rather  than 
Lnglish.  But  in  what  country  they  were’married  he  could 
not  tell,  nor  was  he  sure  of  her  nationality.  His  father 
w as  broken-hearted  when  she  died,  he  said,  but  ne\-er  spoke 
ol  lier;  and  the  boy  soon  almost  ceased  to  think  of  her 
So  you  fee©  the  situation?” 


‘‘The  son  had  to  give  up  the  heirship  to  your  cousin’s 
husband?” 

“Yes.  There  was  nothing  else  for  it.  He  had  just  come 
of  ag^,  and  there  was  money  willed  to  him.  under  his 
Christian  names— Gavin  Peveril.  And  he  has  also  a little 
property  that  did  not  go  with  the  entail,  though  quite  close 
to  A'ale  Peveril,  as  the  family  seat  is  called.  It’s  a dear 
little  house  in  a hollow  on  the  downs  called  the  Den,  and 
has  nearlv  a hundred  acres  of  downland  with  it,  where 
horses  have  always  been  bred.  Gavin  has  taken,  that  u|>. 
He  is  the  finest  rider  vou  can  imagine.  He  goes  to  Ireland 
to  buy  stock.  He’s  there  now.  And,  though  he  is  abso- 
lutely convinced  of  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  he  never 
grouses  at  being  turned  out  of  his  inheritance.  And  all 
of  us  know  that  at  any  moment  something  might  turn  up 
to  change  everything.  Gavin’s  lawyers  arc  working  quietl\-. 
He  sa\s  it  will  be  all  right  one  day,  and  into  his  quecr 
golden'eycs — like  an  eagle’s — you  see  a look  creep,  half  a 
smile Vi,  what  makes  you  look  like  that?” 

‘‘Whv,  what  vou  said — golden  e\cs,  with  thick  golden- 
brown  brows  above,  and  a w ide  foreliead  on  which  the 
brown  hair,  golden  at  the  root.s,  grqw's  low,  with  a crisp 
wave.” 

‘‘Vi,  vou  are  a witch!  You  are  just  describing  Gavin. 
Where  have  you  seen  him?” 

‘‘Three  times — in  a dream.  Mirry,  do  you  remember 
those  dreams  I used  to  have  that  alwavs  came  true?  A\'’cll, 
it  is  one  of  those.  It  begins  like  a nightmare,  for  I am 
somewhere  down  in  the  dark,  where  1 cannot  get  out;  but 
there  is  light  above)  only  no  way  of  getting  to  it.  And 
then  I see  a head,  with  close-cut  waving  hair  as  I said,  and 
golden  eyes  looking  down  at  me,  and  1 know  that  1 am  safe. 
Yet  I feel  as  though  behind  a black  shadow  lurked  that  I 
have  to  drive  away.  Only  I always  awake  when  the  eyes 
meet  mine.” 

‘‘Queer,”  said  Miriam,  ‘‘but  then  you  always  were  a bit 
of  a dreamer  of  dreams,  Vi.  But  I really  must  get  on,  for 
we  have  no  time  to  lose.  I want  you  to  come  back  with  me 
to  Vale  Peveril  to-morrew  or  next  day.  Hush!  Don’t 
begin  to  get  your  haughty  back  up-!  It’s  not  for  me  vou 
are  to  come,  don’t  tliinlc  it;  though  I have  headquarters 
there  and  spend  a lot  of  my  time  with  Maude.  It’s  the 
house  that  wants  you.  Ralph  needs  some  secretarial  work 
done,  though  he  has  not  enough  for  a secretaiy’s  whole  time. 
Maude  wants  lots  of  little  things  now  her  elder  girl  is 
married ; and  Gertie,  the  one  left,  and  not  out  y^t,  though 
eighteen,  is  a bit  lost  without  a sister,  and  is  simply 
clamouring  for  you  since  she  has  heard  of  you,  and  knows 
that  you  ride  like  an  Amazon,  run  like  Atalanta,  and  play 
all  the  games  in  first-class  style.  Oh,  don’t  interrupt;  vou 
know  you  did,  and  can  quickly  pick  it  up  again ! So 
you’re  to  come  back  with  me  on  a proper  business  footing. 
I’ve  a letter  from  Maude  abocit  that.  You  don’t  know 
what  a relief  it  was  to  us  all  when  we  knew  you  were 
free.  .Seemed  just  to  fi.t  in  after  the  upset  of  the  wedding.” 

‘‘Mirry,  I would  love  to  come — if  I reallv  am  wanted,  f 
was  thinking  how  I longed  to  get  away  from  Londbn-~-in 
all  this  hot  weather — and  such  a place — and  you  there!” 

‘‘First  rate,  isn’t  it?  I’m  so  glad  you  don’t  start  argu- 
ing, you  obstinate  person  ! Yes,  make  me  some  tea,  and 
I’ll  toll  you  the  little  more  there  is  to  know.  I mean,  tho 
family  you  will  find  on  arrival.  You  know,  there  are  two 
hoys.  Ivor  is  the  elder,  the  heir.  He’s  rather  a dark 
horse.  Travels  a good  bit,  or  runs  up  and  down  to  town — 
gets  through  a lot  of  money,  I suspect,  and  is  naturally  very 
glad  to  be  in  the  shoes  he  thought  were  Gavin’s.” 

‘‘Not  a very  estimable  character,  then?” 

‘‘Possibly  not,  but  interesting  in  his  way  and  quite 
original.  But  Garth  is  the  lad  for  me!  AVe’vc  ahvavs 
been  pals.  Vi,  I don’t  mind  telling  you  I’m  a bit  in  lovo 
with  him  since  he  has  been  to  India,  and  come  back  bronzed 
and  lean,  and  with  that  look  men  get  vvlien  they  rule  others, 
and  do  it  well,  as  w©  know  he  does,  though  not  from  him- 
self. He  won’t  look  at  me,  other  than  as  a cousin,  because 
of  my  money.  But — ah,  well ! — we  shall  see  ! They  sav 
a woman  can  always  marry  the  man  she  wants.  But  I’m 
afraid  it's  more  true  of  the  wrong  kind  than  the  right. 
Last  of  all,  there's  Gertie,  a jolly  sort  of  kid.  And  awav 
at  the  Den  is  Gavin  of  the  golden  eyes,  who  does  nof  call 
himself  Vale.  Vi  dear,  don't  go  and  fall  in  love  wdth  your 
dream  face  if  you  can  help  it,  for  I don’t  believe  he’ll  ever 
marry  unless  he  can  prove  his  right  to  his  father’s  name. 
1 It’s  not  a thing  a man  talks  about,  but  I am  a'lmost;  sure 

Mie  feels,  like  that;.” 
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But  Vivian  spoke  no  word;  the  shadowy  eyes  were  full  of 
dreams  already,  and  Miriam  slightly  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
smiling  to  herself. 

Two  busy  days  followed  in  which  Vivian  had  to  rout  out 
her  riding-habits,  tennis  rackets,  golf  clubs,  as  well  as  those 
prettv  clothes  for  which  she  had  had  little  use  of  late. 

“Tlie  maids  there  shall  do  them  up  for  you,”  Miriam 
said.  “I  have  a Ireasuro  of  m\'  own.  What  a glorious 
vision  you  will  be,  my  Vi ! Oh,  how  good  to  have  yoy 
down!  What  a time  we  are  going  to  have  together!” 

The  arrival  at  \’ale  I’everil  was  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
evening  glow.  Tea  on  the  wide  terrace  overhanging  golden 
garchms  was  in  prt>gress  as  th<n'  came  out  to  join  the  party. 
Lord  and  l.ady  Vale  greeted  their  guest  warmlv  and  kindly. 
Gertie  gave  her  a sisterly  hug,  and  Miriant  brought  up  a tall 
bronzed  man,  with  cleam-cut  features  and  light-gray  eyes 
of  a very  penetrating  character,  giving  curious  distinctive- 
ness to  his  brown  face. 

“This  is  Garth,  my  cousin.  I want  you  to  like  each 
otlier,  because  1 like  you  both  so  much.  That  is  right. 
Garth,  get  us  tea,  for  we  are  dying  for  it.  Where  is  Ivor? 
Is  he  at  home?  Oh,  then  we  shall  see  him  some  time! 
How  lovely  it  all  looks  I Vi,  isn’t  it  rather  nice  to  be 
here?” 

But  Vivian  gave  no  answer.  She  wns  looking  towards 
the  angle  of  the  great  block  of  buildings,  from  which  another 
figure  was  slowdy  advancing  towards  them.  It  was  as 
though  she  felt  the  fire  of  the  great  black  eyes  fixed  full 
upon  her  face,  as  though  from  her  veins  the  blood  was 
slowly  ebbing,  though  no  one  about  her  .seemed  to.  know  it. 

The  family^  chatter  was  gay  and  loud;  it  sounded  like  the 
noise  of  many’-  waters  in  her  ears.  Coming  with  slow 
deliberation  towards  her  was  the  man  who  had  addressed 
her — talked  with  her — in  the  tea-shop  three  days  ago, 

“Ah,”  cried 'Miriam,  “here,  he  is  at  last!  Our  Russian 
Bear,  as  we  call  him,  or  Ivor  the  Terrible ! Don’t  be 
frightened  though,  Vi ; he’s  generally  quite  harmless. 
Ivor,  this  is  Miss  Adene.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  us 
speak  of  her?” 

“I  know  the  name,  yes,”  he  answered,  ejecting  Gertie 
from  the  chair  by  Vivian,  and  taking  possession  of  it  him- 
self; then  in  a very  low  voice  he  said,  “Will  you  give  me 
in  charge,  fair  lady?” 

.Vs  Vivian  made  no  response,  though  he  knew  her  to  be 
strangely  moved,  he  leaned  forward,  and  in  a still  lower 
voice  said — 

“Kismet  I ” 

Chapter  II. 

Vivian  was  glad  to  he  alone,  glad  even  that  Miriam  had 
kissed  her  good  night  at  last,  and  left  her  in  the  big  delight- 
ful room,  alone  with  the  moonlight  and  the  sweet  scents 
of  the  night.  She  had  turned  the  lamps  low  on  entering. 
Now^  she  stood  beside  the  widely  opened  window  which 
gav’e  upon  a balcony,  and  stepping  out  she  leaned  upon 
the  rail  and  looked  upw-ards  into  the  star-spangled  sky. 

There  was  Ihank.sgiving  in  her  heart.  Vivian  had 
ahvays  greatly  believed  in  that  “Divinity  which  shapes  our 
ends.”  In  her  youthful  prosperitv  she  had  thanked  Heaven 
for  the  good  things  of  this  life.  When  adversity  befell  her, 
she  faced  it  bravely  and  without  repining.  Now  that  in 
her  hour  of  anxiety  this  happy  home  had  been  offered  her, 
her  heart  was  full  of  thankfulness,  and  she  would  not  let 
her.sejf  be  scared  or  bewildered  by  that  somewhat  strange 
coincidence  of  the  afternoon. 

Not  one  w'onl  had  she  spoken  as  to  having  ever  met 
Ivor  before,  nor  of  the  manner  of  that  nreeting.  .She  felt 
she  must  thinlc  quietly  before  she  even  told  .Miriam  about  it. 

As  they  had  gone  down  to  dinner  that  evening  together, 
Miriam  had  taken  her  through  the  picture-gallery,  pausing 
before  two  portraits,  one  of  a very  handsome  but  wild-e\Ted 
lady  in  a quaint  costume  of  hy-gone  days,  and  the  other 
a young  man  with  an  indeterminate  likeness  to  Ivor,  but 
suggesting  in  his  whole  aspect  and  expression  a powerful 
and  ill-regulatcd  personality,  proud,  passionate,  and 
violent. 

“There,”  Miriam  had  said,  laughing,  “vou  have  our 
first  ‘Ivor  the  Terrible’!  The  lady  is  his  mother — a 
Russian  princess,  with  whom  a Vale  two  centuries  back 
or  more  fell  in  love.  Some  say  she  brought  into  the  family 
a strain  of  madness.  That  however  is  rather  an  over- 
statement, I believe.  But  in  several  generations  a son  has 
been  born  who  shows  an  impatience  of  control,  a restless 
desire  for  travel,  an  ungoverned  temper,  and  a curious  fur\ 
in  his  love  affairs,  of  which  he  generally  has  many — which 


characteristics  are  said  to  be  inherited  from  the  lady  before 
you  in  the  picture.” 

And  Vivian,  studying  the  faces  of  mother  and  son,  turned 
to  Miriam  and  said — 

“You  mean  that  your  cousin  Ivor  is  one  of  th;it  ilk?” 

“Yes,  at  least  so  I always  feel.  Whvn  he  made  love  to 
me  a few  years  ago,  it  was  lilce  being  woi>ed  by  a volcano. 
The  mood  soon  pas.sed,  but  whilst  it  lasted  it  was  dis- 
agreeable. It  is  quite  likely  he  will  think  he  has  fallen  in 
love  with  you.  I saw  something  in  hi.s  face  out  on  the 
terrace  when  you  met  which  told  me  what  might  come. 
And  I want  just  to  tell  you  not  to  inimi.  He  may  try  to 
frighten  you  perhaps,  for  when  thwarted  he  can  be  violent 
almost  like  a madmaji.  But  it  will  pass.  It  is  just  a 
mood.” 

“It  will  not  frighten  me  in  the  least.  Thank  you  for 
telling  me,  Mirry.” 

“It’s  fair  to  tell  you,  because  of  course  you  might  have 
a feeling  that  the  love-making  of  the  son  and  heir  might 
complicate  your  position  here.  But  nobody  takes  his 
fantastic  extravagances  seriously — and  do  not  you  either. 
I do  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  here,  and  I am  sure  you 
Avill  he  very  useful.  Everybody  w^ts  your  help.” 

Vivian  was  thinking  over  her  first  evening  out  here  in  the 
moonlight.  She  had  felt  curiously  at  home  in  the  house 
from  the  first.  .She  was  treated  like  a friend— almost  like 
one  of  the  famih  party.  She  was  Miriam’s  dearest  friend; 
Lord  and  Lady  Vale  had  known  her  as  a schoolgirl ; her 
beautv  and  distinction  made  their  mark  ; and  in  the  evening, 
when  she  had  played  and  sung,  she  had  charmed  the  whole 
party. 

Yes,  it  was  good  to  be  here,  good  for  everything— -except 
the  presence  of  Ivor.  “Ivor  the  Terriljle”  had  been  the 
soubriquet  of  the  Russian  princess’s  son,  and  it  seemed  to 
belong  in  full  measure  to  the  heir  of  the  house  at  the  present 
time.  Vivian  recalled  the  gaze  she  had  met  fixed  upon  her 
across  the  table  at  dinner.  He  had  taken  Miriam  in,  and 
she  had  been  taken  by  Garth,  the  brother  from  India,  whose 
conversation  she  had  found  extremely  interesting.  She 
thought  he  also  had  noticed  his  brother’s  strange  glances, 
for  be  had  frowned  more  than  once,  and  once,  covered  by- 
general  laughter  and  talk,  she  knew  that  he  had  addressed 
to  him  across  the  table  a short  sharp  word  in  a language 
she  did  not  know.  Ivor  had  laughed  then,  and  had  begun 
a conversation  with  Miriam;  but  the  little  incident  had 
not  been  lost  upon  Vivian. 

She  drew  a long  breath  as  she  turned  back  into  the  room. 

“It  is  all  very  strange,  but  I feel  that  ! am  here  for  some 
purpose.  I do  not  know  what  it  is.  But  does  that  matter? 
I shall  leam  in  due  course,  and  I must  not  let  my  nerves 
play  tricks.  That  man  wants  to  dominate  me — perhaps  to 
frighten  me.  Well,  let  him  try.  He  shall  see!” 

Vivian’s  dreams  that  night  were  strange  and  vivid,  and 
they  culminated  in  that  one  of  which  she  had  spoken  to 
Miriam.  She  was  somewhere  in  darkness— in  danger,  it 
seemed — and  she  was  powerless  to  help  herself,  though  she 
saw  light  above,  far  out  of  reach.  And  as  she  sought  to 
cry  out  for  help,  a head  loomed  over  her  in  the  bright  light 
she  was  striving  to  reach,  and  golden  eyes  looked  down  at 
her  out  of  a face  of  strength  and  beauty  which  made  her 
think  of  a young  god  of  pagan  days.  And  she  sought  to 
stretch  out  her  hands  and  call  to  him,  when  the  very  force 
of  her  effort  snapped  the  chain,  and  she  woke. 

This  dream  she  had  known  before,  but  hitherto  when  she 
woke  all  had  faded  and  been  lost.  But  on  this  occasion, 
as  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  found  them  resting  upon  that 
same  beautiful,  purposeful,  virile  face,  aureolcd  by  golden 
light,  from  which  the  steadfast  golden  eyes  looked  straight 
into  her  own  with  a mysterious  smile;  and  \dvian,  uttering 
a .startled  cry  of  bewilderment,  sat  suddenly  up  in  bed. 

Then  she  saw.  One  of  the  blinds  remained  drawn  up, 
as  she  had  purposely  left  it,  and  a shaft  of  < arl\-  morning 
radiance  had  struck  full  upon  a picture  lumping  over  the 
mantel-shelf  and  exactly  opposite  to  her  bed.  It  was  a 
beautiful  photogravure,  in  mellow  bronze  tinting,  repre- 
senting the  head  of  a ymuth  of  reallv  wonderful  attractions. 
Vivian  caught  her  breath  afresh,  as  her  eyes,  met  those  of 
the  man  of  her  dream,  and  she  slipped  out  of  bed  to  look- 
more  closely  at  the  picture.  Then  she  saw  that  across  it  in 
firm  caligraphy  had  been  written  a name-  Gavin  Peveril 
Vale. 

She  went  back  to  bed,  and  lay  gazing  at  the  pictured 
face.  Of  course  she  understood  it  now.  This  was  the  dis- 
inliierlted  heir  of  Vale  Peveril,  of  whom  Miriam  had  spoken 
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whose  face  she  had  described  in  telling  her  fneiid  her 
dream.  How  unspeakably  strange!  And  then  the  thought 
nme  to  her  like  an  inspiration  from  some  unseen  source 
■ h7v“i  tontn.-  hercw  right  a aaong?  Will  it  be  gnjn 
to  me  to  set  this  man  free  from  the  shadow  whith  o\er- 
hanrts  his  life?  Ah,  if  indeed  this  is  to  be  so  then  I under- 
stand mv  dream!  It  was  sent  to  me  that  1 might  know 
him  when  we  met,  that  I might  feel  some  link 
Onlv  whv  was  I in  the  darkness  and  ho  in  tin  j • But 
perhaps  1 mav  learn  even  that  in  time.  W ho  said  kismet  . 
?h  f remember!  Well,  Ivor  Vale,  perhaps  it  may  be 
kismet  in  a sense  which  vou  have  never  meant ! 

Vivian’s  life  at  \ ale  Pevenl  began  very  happilt . She 
fell  into  the  round  of  duties  with  perfect  ease  \\ 

Mrs  Carruthers  s’ne  had  learnt  adaptability,  and  she  fitted 
herself  into  her  niche  here  with  great  pleasure  ana  satis  ac- 
tion N’othing  came  amiss  to  her — writing  letter^,  reading 
iust  such  leaders  and  paragraphs  as  Lord  \ ale  wanted  from 
the  newspapers,  arranging  flowers,  printing  daint\  menus 
for  dinner  parties,  or  scouring  the  country  afoot  or  on  hor^v 
back  with  Gertie,  who  was  a delightful  comrade,  lull  ot  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  delighted  to  find  a kindred  spirit 

in  Vivian.  i ^ e ^ 

Of  the  men  of  the  partv  she  saw  little  during  the  first 
few  weeks.  Both  were  fine  tennis  players  and  cricketers, 
and  were  in  great  demand  at  the  country  houses  around. 
Sometimes  she  and  Gertie  rode  or  drove  oi  motored  aver 
with  Miriam  or  alone  to  see  the  matches;  and  Ivor  wmuld 
come  and  sit  beside  her  for  a while  to  talk.  But  he 
did  not  in  anv  way  persecute  her,  although  from  time  to 
time  he  would  drop  a word  which  aroused  within  her  a faint  j 
sense  of  uneasiness ‘or  displeasure.  He  seemed  qrfietly 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  was  here  by  his  desire  and 
for  hfs  own  especial  delectation,  and  she  resented  an  im- 
jilication  which  could  not  be  combated  because  it  was  never 
expressed.  ■ _ 

.Ml  this  while  she  never  saw  Gavin  Peveril,  although  she 
heard  much  of  him  from  (icrtie,  who  frankly  told  her  that 
she  knew  her  father  w'oufd  rather  favour  a marriage  between 
them. 

“For,  you  see,  if  Gavin  ever  should  prove  to  be  Lorti  Vale 
in  law,  then  daddv  would  only  be  Mr.  Vale  again,  and  would 
have  to  clear  out  of  Vale  Peveril ; and  he  would  like  to  have 
me  there  as  Lady  Vale.  Bwt  I don’t  want  to  marry.  1 
want  to  have  a lot  of  fun,  and  do  heaps  and  heaps  of  jolly 
things  that  you  can’t  when  you’re  married.  And  besides 
1 don’t  believe  the  papers  will  ever  be  found.  .\nd  l\or 
would  be  so  furious  ! I believe  he’d  just  murder  Gavin 
rather  than  let  him  be  Lord  Vale,  and  stop  him  from  being 
the  heir!” 

‘‘Gertie,  you  should  not  say  things  like  that.  And  of 
vour  owm  brother  too!” 

‘‘Oh,  but  it’s  only  Ivor!  Any  one  can  say  anything  about 
Ivor.  When  he  is  in  a rage  he  is  quite  mad.  I saw’  him 
shoot  his  own  best  sporting  dog  once,  just  for  nothing. 
How’  furious  I w’as ! I had  rrfy  crop  in  mv  hand,  and  I 
marked  him  across  the  face  for  a month.  But  he  w’asn’t 
angrv  with  me.  He  knew  it  .served  him  right.  .Sometimes 
I’m  frightened  of  Ivor,  but  at  other  times  vou  have  to  like 
him.  And  see  to-day- -he  has  lent  \ou  his  Hildegarde  to 
ride  because  Whitefoot  lamed  herself,  and  Mirrv  and  Garth 
have  got  Duke  and  Duchess.  Generally  he  will  never  let 
anybody  ride  his  horse.s — and  very  few  pieople  can.  But 
you  can  ride  anything,  Vivian — I heard  him  sav  so.” 

Gertie  and  Vivian  were  on  their  w’av  to  a neighbouring 
farm  with  a message  from  l.ord  \'ale  to  his  tenant  there, 
and  Vivian  was  riding  a beautiful  chestnut  mare  which 
had  been  saddled  for  her  by  Mr.  Vale’s  orders,  tire  groom 
had  told  them,  and  whose  paces  were  a delight  to  her, 
though  she  had  to  handle  her  waril\’,  as  she  was  nervous 
and  unused  to  company.  When  the  farm  was  reached  she 
suggested  that  Gertie  should  go  down  fh«,  lane  to  the  door 
with  her  message,  whilst  she  cantered  Hildegarde  up  to  the 
ridge  of  the  dow'n,  where  the  girl  -could  join  her  shortlv. 

‘‘An  admirable  arrangement!”  came  in  a voice  behind 
her,  as  she  reined  round  towards  the  green  swelling  slojros, 
and  from  behind  an  angle  of  a wall  appeared  Ivor  on  one 
of  his  fine  horses,  who  ranged  himself  at  her  side. 

Vivian’s  face  grew  a little  severe.  She  touched  the  mare 
with  her  whip,^  and  they  went  flying  onwards  side  Irv  side 
at  a most  exhilarating  pace,  but  her  uninx  ited  companion 
stuck  to  her  close.  At  the  crest  of  the  dow’n  she  drew-  rein, 
looking  back  to  see  if  Gertie  was  beginning  the  ascent. 

‘‘She  will  not  be  here  yet,”  said  Ivor,  his  gaze  full  on 


hers,  “and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  For  I am  here  to  speak 
to  you  out  in  the  open  with  none  but  the  wind  and  the  sky 
to  hear  me.  I wish  to  tell  you  of  my  love.  Hush  1 I 
will  speak  ! I can  be  patient,  as  you  know’.  I have  not 
troubled  you,  but  you  are  in  m\-  thoughts  w’aking  and 
sleeping— as  I believe  that  I am  in  vours.” 

‘‘.\o'!” 

‘‘I  say  I am.  '^’ou  come  down  in  the  morning  with  your 
lovely  eyes  full  of  dreams.  ’\'ou  have  been  looking  at  some 
dream  face — dreaming  of  something  greatlv  beloved.” 

i'tterly  taken  aback  by  his  w’ords,  Vivian  w-as  aw’aie  that 
a sudden  rush  of  colour  stained  her  face,  wdiilst  her  heart 
gave  a .strange  bound  that  sot  her  pulses  racing.  The 
burning  eyes  fixed  full  upon  her  face  saw  this,  and  the 
dark  face  grow’  black  as  thunder  with  the_.anger  of  some 
obscure  and  violent  jealousy.  He  put  out  a hand,  and  her 
wrist  W’as  as  though  held  in  a x ice. 

‘‘What  does  that  mean?’’  lie  asked.  ‘‘You  cannot  denv. 
loll  me  then  - I have  the  right  to  know'— w’hat  does  it 
mean?’’ 

‘‘Vou  h.'ivp  no  right  whatever  to  speak  to  me  in  this  w’av. 

1 h.'ivo  given  you  no  cau.se  for  it — and  I never  shall.  I 
will  answer  no  question.  1 will  not  even  ride  your  horse 
.any  more.  1 will  be  indebted  to  vou  for  nothing.  You 
tax  iny  patience  beyond  the  limit  of  endurance.  You  ex- 
as[X“rate  me,  and  this  idle  talk  t>f  love  is  simply  ridiculous, 
ami  \()u  {)rob;ibly  know  it  vour.self.” 

Vix'ian,  as  she  spoke,  was  making  preparations  to  dis- 
mount. .She  reckoned  then  that  Ivor  must  needs  take  the 
reins  she  w’ould  hand  him,  and  lead  home  his  valuable 
mare.  But  she  had  not  reckoned  upon  the  violence  of  his 
temper  w’hen  thwarted,  and  before  she  had  more  than  made 
the  first  tentative  move  towarrls  alighting,  she  saw’  a 
sudden  blaze  in  his  eyes,  saw  his  uplifted  hand,  and  then 
the  blow  fell  cruelly  across  the  mare’s  flanks. 

‘‘Then  go  to  join  your  lover,  whoever  he  mav  be!  Go, 

I say,  but  you  shall  not  reach  him  alive  ! Go  and  brerdc 
your  nocks,  the  pair  of  you  !” 

How  long  he  stood  there  raving  Vivian  never  knew’,  for 
the  maddened  mare  was  tearing  onwards  at  top  speed. 
Taken  completely  unaw’ares,  just  as  she  w’as  about  to  haml 
the  reins  to  Ivor,  the  rider  had  some  ado  to  keep  her  seat 
and  re-settle  herself  in  the  saddle.  Meanwhile  the  mar<' 
had  jerked  down  her  head,  caught  the  bit  in  her  teeth,  and 
was  now’  compiletely  out  of  control,  dashing  on  wards  , to 
possible,  destruction  in  her  blind  rage  and  furv  at  the  un- 
expected blow. 

Vivian  knew  that  later  on  they  would  reach  broken 
ground,  where  chalk-pits  were  veritable  death-traps  to  a 
runawmy  horse,  blindly  racing  at  top  sj>eed. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  She  must  tie  up  hor 
reins,  kick  loo.se  from  her  stirrup,  and  quietly  slip  off, 
trusting  to  escape  a blow-  from  iron-shod  hoofs.'  The  pace 
was  so  smooth  that  her  preparations  were  quickly  and  easilv 
made,  and  she  was  just  about  to  choo.se  a favourable  spot 
when  all  in  a moment  the  mare  rose  in  a tremendous  leap. 

; \ ivian  slid  from  her  back,  but  where  was  the  ground  which 
.she  should  have  touched?  All  she  was  aware  of  was  sli[i- 
ping  and  sliding  downw  ards  into  dim  darkness,  as  ^though 
the  earth  had  opened  to  swallow’  her  up.  A x’oiceless 
praxer  ro.se  from  her  heart,  and  for  a short  w’hile  she  knc.v 
no  more. 

flavin  Peveril  had  been  aw’ay  in  Ireland  bming  voung 
colts  to  train  .and  .sell.  He  had  onlv  returned  the  previous 
evening,  and  was  out  riding,  enjoying  the  exhilarating  ;i;r 
cf  the  downlands  after  the  moister  atmosphere  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  Pall,  athletic,  slender  and  stiong,  he  w:is 
a goodly  sight  as  he  galloped  upw’ards  tow’ards  the  ridge 
of  the  down,  .avoiding  the  danger  zone  of  the  chalk-pits 
with  the  experience  of  a rider  to  whom  everv  inch  of  the 
country  is  known. 

Sudclenlv  he  reined  up  to  shade  his  eves  with  his  hand. 
Then  he  leaped  forw-ard  and  swung  him.self  to  his  feet.  A 
riderless  mare  was  galloping  tow’ards  him.  .She  w’as  down, 
but  she  recovered  herself  unhurt,  and  Gavin  had  her  bv  the 
head  before  she  recovered  herself.  A side-saddle ! " She 
had  thrown  her  rider,  and  this  was  a horse  from  the  Vale 
Peveril  stables.  He  knew’  them  everv  one. 

It  was  easy  to  trace  the  mare’s  progress  by  the  sods  struck 
out  from  the  turf.  He  rode  on,  leading  her,  docile  now’,  .as 
all  horses  wa  re  w;ith  Gavin.  Just  w’here  a wide  crack  and  deep 
fissure  opened  in  perilous  fashion,  fringed  bv  long  gras.ses 
and  herb,  he  encountered  Gertie,  white-faced  and  terrified, 
w’bo  poured  out  an  excited  tale. 
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Vivian’s  scattered  senses  slowly  returned  to  her.  Where 
was  she,  down  in  this  dim  place?  She  swmed  to  be  caught 
in  some  way  by  clutching  hands,  but  she  .dared  not  stir  lest 
she  should  slide  down  deeper.  She  was  not  aware  of  pain, 
but  a kind  of  nightmare  oppression  and  helplessness.  Yet 
above  Was  light — sunshine  and  brightness.  .'Is  she  gazed 
she  saw  a head,  with  bright  hair,  and  eyes  looking  do\\n 
at  her  from  above. 

“.\re  you  down  there?”  asked  a strong,  steady  voice. 
‘‘Yes,  but  I cannot  get  up.  The  walls  are  all  smooth 
chalk.” 

■‘Don’t  try;  I am  coming  to  you.  Don’t  move  till  I 
come.”  ^ 

‘‘.Ah,  but  it  may  be  dangerous!  .Something  has  caught 
me,  but  I don’t  know'  how  deep  the  fissure  is.  Don’t  risk 
too  much.” 

She  thought  she  heard  a laugh.  She  was  sure  she  heard 
voices.  Then  some  one  else  looked  down. 

‘‘Gavin  is  coming.  He  is  making  a line  with  our  three 
snaffle  reins  and  some  girths.  He  will  send  you  u[)  first 
— the  horse  will  pull — and  then  come  up  him.self.  It  will 
be  all  right.  Gavin  can  do  anything.” 

Vivian  knew  that  all  was  now'  right.  She  saw  him 
swinging  down  towards  her— he  and  she  together  in  that 
strange  dimness — with  sunlight  shining  overhead. 

‘‘Put  your  feet  in  this  loop.  Stand  in  it  and  hold  the 
leather  rein.  That  is  right.  Are  you  quite  steady'? 
Good ! ” 

He  gave  a clear  whistle ; he  took  her  place  on  the  narrow 
shelf  of  chalk  which  had  caught  and  held  her,  and  Vivian 
felt  herself  rising  slowly  and  steadily. 

‘‘Oh,  Vivian,  dear  Vivian!  What  a horrid  thing  to 
happen ! A man  at  the  farm  told  me  you  w'ere  being  run 
away  with.  I came  as  fast  as  I could.  Now  we  must  lead 
b.ack  Sultan  to  the  hole,  and  drop  the  line  down  for  Gavin. 
Oh,  suppose  he  had  not  been  here?  What  should  I have 
done?” 

Vivian  was  very  pale,  but  quite  composed.  As  she  saw 
the  th^  snaffle  reins  buckled  together,  and  fastened  to 
Sultan  s stirrup  by  a girth,  a girth  also  forming  a loop 
at  the  other  end,  she  knew  how  she  had  been  rescued,  and 
when  the  line  was  let  down  a second  time  Gavin  came 
sw'armmg  up  without  waiting  for  the  pull  of  the  horse. 

Out  in  the  brilliant  sunlight  and  the  breeze,  he  and  she 
stood  face  to  face.  She  knew  him  for  the  man  of  her 
dreams.  She  knew  in  that  moment  that  this  was  the  one 
man  in  all  the  world  whom  she  would  love,  did  love,  and 
must  love  to  all  eternity. 

What  did  he  know?  He  stood  very  still,  looking  at  her 
with  his  head  just  a little  inclined  towards  her,  his  eye.s 
full  of  golden  lights.  Ah,  if  only  she  could  read  what  those 
eyes  held  of  feeling ! ^ 

“Are  you  hurt?” 

*‘I  think  not.” 

“A  little  shaken?” 

‘‘Perhaps  a little  shaken.” 

‘‘Yet  you  were  not  afraid?” 

‘‘No,  not  afraid.” 

He  looked  at  her  very  steadfastly,  and  she  thrilled  from 
head  to  foot. 

‘‘Perhaps  vou  knew  that  I was  coming?” 

‘‘Yes,  I did.” 

lie  looked  at  her  again,  and  that  half-mvsterlous  smile 
■which  she  saw  sometimes  in  the  picture  as  she  lay  looking 
rit  it  in  the  dawn  of  the  day  came  into  his  eyes.  And  he  too 
breathed  a word  she  had  heard  before,  in  a voice  that  was 
to  her  ears  as  music — 

‘‘Kismet ! ” 

Ch.^pter  III. 

(■avin  looked  at  Vivian,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  quiet 
authorin’. 

A ou  must  let  me  take  you  to  my  house.  It  is  quite 
near.  I think  you  are  hurt.*”’ 

least  not  really,  My  shoulder  has  been  just  a 
little  strained,  I think ; but  I am  sure  it  is  nothing  to 
matter,  nothing  to  trouble  about.” 

.She  moved  her  left  arm  a little  stiffly,  as  she  spoke,  and 
her  brows  slightly  contracted.  Instantly  he  had  w’hipped 
out  a large  handkerchief  from  his  pocket. 

‘‘1  will  rnake  a sling.  That  will  give  you  more  comfort. 
.And  then,  if  I helped  vou  up,  could  you  ride  a quarter  of  a 
mile  to  my  Den?” 

1 he  sudden  smile  which  lighted  up  his  face  seemed  re- 
flected in  hers. 
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‘‘Indeed  I could.  I have  heard  of  the  Den — and  it^ 
master.  I am  happy  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  both.” 
Vivian’s'manner  of  speaking  was  extremely  gracious  and 
attractive.  Gertie’s  eager  voice  broke  in.  She  had  been 
very  busy  all  this  while  with  reins  and  girths. 

‘‘That’s  a good  scheme,  Gavin.  You  take  her  back  witli 
you.  1 think  perhaps  I’d  better  ride  home  and  come  .and 
fetch  her  in  a carriage.  I don’t  think  she  had  better  ride 
too  far  after  such  a spill.  V’ou  take  care  of  her.  I’ll  not 
be  long.  She’ll  like  your  Den,  I know.  .And  you  can  send 
Hildegyrde  back  later.  Naughty  darling  1 But  I suspect 
she  got  a fright  somehow.  .And  look  at  that  weal  across 
her  quarters!  How  did  that  come?” 

‘‘It  was  a blow,”  said  Vivian,  her  lips  tightening  to  stern- 
ness. ‘‘It  was  not  her  fault  that  she  bolted — nor  mine 
either.” 

Gertie  looked  extremely  curious,  but  forbore  to  ask 
questions  then.  Gavin  was  helping  Vivian  on  to  his  horse, 
and  Hildegarde,  tamed  and  gentle  now  uiKk'r  his  touch  and 
voice,  made  no  trouble.  Then  h©  swung  Gertie  lightly  to 
her  saddle,  and  mounted  himself,  leaning  towards.  A’ivian 
•and  gathering  her  reins  into  his  own  hands. 

‘‘Let  me  do  everything,”  he  said.  ‘‘.\11  you  base  to  do 
is  to  sit  quiet  and  rest  your  shoulder.  I will  t.-drc'  you  by 
tlve  shortest  cut  to  my  j)lace.” 

The  horses  stepped  lightly  over  the  springy  turf.  The 
music  of  the  breeze  was  in  their  ears,  and  almost  from 
beneath  their  feet  a sky-lark  rose.  A’ivian  followed  the 
flight  with  eager  eyes,  and  Gavin  stole  glances  at  the  uj)- 
turned  face. 

‘‘It  makes  one  long  to  be  a bird!  Such  glorious  powers 
of  rising,  rising,  rising,  and  such  an  ecstasy  of  joy!” 

‘‘A’es,  and  yet  by  your  face  I should  guess  that  your  life 
had  been  lived  near  to  the  sunshine  of  happiness.  Do  \ ou, 
mind  that  I should  ask  you  about  yourself?” 

‘‘Not  a bit.  If  it  interests  you,  1 will  tell,  you  my  simple 
story.” 

‘‘.Ah,  do!”  _ 

‘‘I  was  brought  up  in  early  childhood  in,  my  mother’s- 
Irish  home,  a wild  sweet  place.” 

‘‘Ah,  you  are  Irish!.  1 had  guessed  it  by  your  lov— by 
your  eyes.” 

‘‘Put  in  with  a smutty  finger,  as  they  say  yonder” — and 
Vivian  laughed.  ‘‘Though,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I don’t 
think  my  eyes  are  quite  the  right  colour  for  Irish — not  that 
smoke-blue  colour  which  my  mother's  were.” 

‘‘I  think  your  own  deep  violet  are  more  really  beautiful.” 
“AA’ell,  they  are  what  they  are.  My  childhood  was  very 
happy.  We  lived  on  horseback,  mother  and  1,  and  later 
when  we  joined  my  father  on  a Californian  ranch  it  was 
the  same  beautiful  free  life,  only  out  there  it  was  lived  in 
golden  sunshine  instead  of  among  soft  mists  and  driving 
shower.  But  as  long  as  my  mother  liv'ed  1 never  knew  a 
sorrow.  .After  that  I was  sent  to  England  to  a really 
delightful  school,  whilst  my  father  sold  his  property  and 
entered  upon  a career  which  seemed  to  bring  him  riches, 
for  I w'anted  for  nothing,  and  had  every  reasonable  indul- 
gence and  pleasure  alike  in  term  time  and  holidays.  Miriam 
Grey — your  cousin,  or  at  least  your  cousin’s  cousin— was 
my  schoolmate,  and  much  in  the  same  case— motherless, 
with  a father  engrossed  in  affairs  all  over  the  world.  We' 
grew  into  dear  friends.  Once  I spent  some  weeks  with  her-, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vale,  as  they  were  called  then,  and  they 
were  very  kind  to  me.  Our  two  fathers  died  about 
the  same  time,  when  influenza  was  ravaging  the  w’orld. 
Both  fell  victims  to  the  scourge.  Miriam  fouiul  herself  an 
heiress;  but  my  father’s  affairs  had  gone  wrong,  and  1 
was  poor.  She  w’anted  to  share  her  life  with  me,  but  I 
wanted  independence,  and  w'ent  as  companion  to  a very  old 
friend  of  my  mother’s  in  London,  and  was  with  her  till 
she  died.  And  then  1 came  to  Vale  Peveril — to  the  house 
that  should  be — yours.” 

As  these  words  were  spoken  the  riders  were  passing  into 
a deep  chalk  cutting,  over-arched  by  two  great  clumps  of 
ilex  trees,  which  made  the  tunnel  dark.  Neither  of  the 
riders  looked  up,  but  had  they  done  so  they  might  have  seen- 
a pair  of  fiery  dark  eyes  fi.xed  upon  them,  as  a man  leant 
over  and  seemed  to  hold  his  breath  as  they  passed  beneath 
him. 

‘‘AVhy  do  you  say  that?”  aslced  Gavin,  looking  her  full  in 
the  face. 

‘‘I  say  it  because  I think  it — I feel  it.  Something  tells 
me  it  is  true,  and  that  one  day  you  w'ill  prove  it,  and  talte 
your  rightful  place  in  the  world.” 
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The  two  \okv-  hied  away  down  the  lane,  and  very  slowly  j 
Ivor  \'alf  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  for  several  tense  seconds  | 
;^azin2  after  the  retreating  riders.  A flush  of  passion  was  | 
c'n  his  face j his  fierce  eves  scintillated  with  rage,  ^ ^ 

••So  vou  would  cross  my  path  again,  Gavin  Peveril!"  he  j 
muttered,  and  his  hand  was  raised  in  a threatening  gesture. 
‘•It  is  not  enough  for  vou  to  have  designs  upon  m\  heritage,  , 
but  vou  would  rob  me'  of  the  heart  of  the  womtin  I love.  ’ i 
He  drew  his  breath  hard.  The  tit  of  fury  was  upon  him  > 
that  had  won  him  the  soubriquet  of  ‘•Ivor  the  Terrible”  in 
his  bovhood.  His  hands  were  clenched  till  the  n*ils  bit 
into  the  flesh.  The  veins  on  his  forehead  sw-'clled.  Then 
suddenlv  he  pulled  a letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  his  eyes 
devoured  its  contents  swiftly,  almost  greedily. 

••Is  it  fate?”  he  said,  muttering  under  his  breath  as  he  , 
read.  ••Craddock  here— close  at  h.i'nd.  Craddock  wanting 
funds,  as  alwavs.  Craddock  with  his  cooler  head  and  more 
inventis-e  mind— eager  after  what  will  bring  grist  to  his  j 
mill.”  . . , , , ■ 

l\'or  thrust  the  paper  back  into  his  pocket,  and  strode 
away  towards  the  spot  a short  distance  awa\’  where  his 
horse  was  tethered,  and  as  he  walked  he  talked  to  himself  j 
half  aloud. 

••Craddock— Gregory  Craddock— the  most  unscrupulous 
rogue  alive,  and  with  an  iron  nerve  anrl  a fertile  brain! 
Yes,  certainlv  1 will  go  to  him!  He  may  serve  my  turn 
well.  -My  interests  are  his  interests — he  will  '.see  that  fast 
enough.  -And  we  can  talk  straight  to  one  another— no 
sq'tieamishness  on  either  side.  Once  my  jmsition  as  heir 
of  \'ale  Peveril  is  secure,  I can  win  the  woman  at  m\  ease. 
But  so  long  as  he  is  there -and  she  dares  to  beliexf  in 

Pint Cih,  he  must  be  cleared  from  m\-  path  ! It  should 

not  be  too  dilltruU  a tas!;.  .\nd  Gregory  C rnddock  is  the 
man  to  tin;!  a s.ale  ;in  l easv  method.  I will  go  to  him 
to-d.'iy — at  onci'.” 

Gavin  and  \ ir  ian,  .all  iinconscious  of  the  paroxysm  of 
furv  the\-  had  aroused,  li.ad  riilden  down  the  chtilk  cutting, 
.and  so  into  the  precincts  of  his  hour  ■,  wh-ere  great  stately 
hounds  welcomed  their  master,  and  a man  a]tpearcd  to  take 
the  horses.  A'ivian  loirked  about  her  with  keen  interest. 

The  Den  was  the  name  given  to  a small  fr.agment  of  what 
must  once  have  been  <a  large  monastic  house,  but  of  this 
.almost  nothing  remained,  and  the  only  reminders  of  the 
past  lav  in  the  wonderful  texture  of  a long  bowling-green, 
and  a long  narrow  fish-fiond  where  lazy  carp  and  trout 
moved  placidly  in  silver-clear  water. 

i’he  grav  stone  of  the  house  was  draped  in  creepers,  and 
its  lancet  windows  set  deep  in  thick  walls  looked  mediaeval 
and  picturesque.  But  it  was  ex  ident  that  its  interior  must 
bo  dark,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  tlrore  should  be  a 
modern  addition — a large  room  built  out  tow.ards  the  south 
and  west,  lighted  bv  long  door  windows,  and  finished 
with  a.  charming  deep  veranda,  partiv  glazed  in  and  partly 
open,  the  whole  being  deeply  thatched  with  golden  straw, 
and  its  pill.ars  festooned  and  wreathed  b\’  climbing  roses 
.and  honeysuckle. 

‘•But  how  chaiming!”  exclaimed  the  girl,  as  she  slipped 
to  the  ground. 

‘‘Come  in  and  rest.  You  are  looking  white  still.  Yes, 
this  veranda  is  my  great  delight.  My  time  is  mostly  spent 
liere.  See,  there  is  fruit  already  laid  out  for  me.  I.et  me 
put  you  into  this  easy  chair.  Is  that  quite  comfortable  for 
\ fair  arm?  1 will  get  you  wine.” 

‘‘Please  not.  1 seldom  touch  it.  I would  like  a glass  of 
milk  better,  and  some  of  this  delicious  fruit.  .And  wh.it 
beautiful  dogs  you  have!” 

•She  made  friends  with  them  whilst  he  was  gone,  king 
back  in  her  chair  with  a sensation  of  such  immense  content 
and  well-being  that  she  was  not  even  troubled  to  ask  herself 
a reason  for  this.  When  he  came  back  with  the  milk  she 
looked  up  into  his  face — the  face  of  her  dreams,  only  so 
much  more  vivid  and  wonderful — and  said — 

‘ ‘‘I  have  told  you  about  myself  and  my  past.  Will  vou 
not  do  the  same  of  yours?”  . ’ 

‘‘You  care  to  know?”  he  asked  eagerlv,  as  he  drew’  a 
chair  up  near  hers. 

‘‘Indeed  I do.  You  must  remember  that  I have  heard 
a good  deal  .about  the  Yale  family  history  from  Miriam  and 
Gertie.  But  I want  to  know  about  you  now.” 

You  are  delightful,”  he  told  her.  ‘‘Do  you  mind  my, 
saying  so?  I have  known  you  for  less  than  an  hour,  and 
you  make  me  feel  as  though  I were  ,a  friend  of  xears  !” 

So  you  are,  Vivian  told  him  with  that  mysterious  smile 
of  li6rSj  but  'Would  not  cxplnin,  thouc^h  his  cvc.'?  grew 


eager.  ‘‘But  I want  to  know  more  about  you — your  life 
and  what  it  has  been.  Go  on  !” 

‘‘My  boyhood  was  mostly  spent  in  travelling,  though  we 
had  a home  for  several  years  in  South  Carolina,  where  1,  like 
vou,  lived  in  the  sunshine,  rode  over  wild  and  lovely  couniry, 
and  hacf  a mother  at  home  to  cherish  and  adore,  till  she 
faded  out  of  life  and  left  us.  Then  my  father  took  to 
travelling  again,  and  sometimes  1 went  with  him,  whiNt 
sometimes  he  left  me  for  a while  to  get  regular  teaching.  1 
liked  the  travel  best,  but  I was  liap[)y  at  the  schools  too. 
.And  ahvays  he  told  me  that  when  1 was  eighteen  1 was  to 
go  to  England  and  be'  a student  at  Oxford,  and  I lookcil 
forward  immensely  to  this.” 

“Did  vou  know'  about  A'ale  Peveril,  and  that  you  were 
the  heir  to  great  estates?” 

“1  knew  mv  father  was  an  English  nobleman,  but  it  did 
not  mean  a great  deal  to  me,  as  1 had  ne\cr  seen  that 
country’.” 

“Do  you  know  wdiv  not?” 

“No.  My  father  used  to  go  sometimes,  but  never  took 
me.  1 did  not  trouble  to  ask  why  not,  for  1 knew  1 wiis  to 
go  when  I was  eighteen,  and  1 waited  for  that.” 

‘‘.And  then  you  came  to  Vale  Peveril.  What  did  you 
think  of  it  then?” 

“I  liked  it.  And  I loved  mv  Oxford  vears.  When  I was' 
here,  1 mean  at  Vale  Peveril,  1 used  to  like  to  rid'  all  over 
the  country.  I made  great  friends  with  the  old  man  who 
lived  here  at  the  Den,  and  bred  the  horses  and  trained  them. 
It  was  mv  father  who  had  bought  the  freehold  of  the  place 
from  ail  old  family  just  extinct,  .and  I alw.ays  used  to  wish 
1 could  live  as  Jos  Bavnes  did,  amongst  his  horses  and 
dcigs.  At  least  I used  to  think  I should  love  the  life,  though. 
I expected  to  be  tied  to  the  duties  of  the  owner  of  N’ale 
Pex'cril.  M\  father  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  here, 
and  he  was  teaching  me  how’, to  carry  on  when  he  should 
be  gone,  for  he  w.as  .an  old  man  then,  as  he  had  married 
late  in  life.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  cjuestions  about 
--  the  past.  1 am  certain  that  he  and  m\'  mother 'were  man 
and  wife,  though  whore  thev  met  and  whore  they  piarried 
1 h,a\e  no  ide.a,  and  have  not  as  \et  found  out,  though 
probablv  one  day  1 shall  know.  I feel  quite  certain  that 
he  must  have  had  papers  in  his  possession'  which  would 
prove  it.  One  da\-'  they  will  probablv  be  found  and  mv 
position  established.” 

“But  why  should  he  have  hidden  them  away?  Why  did 
not  the  Ipwyors  have  them?” 

‘‘I  canhot  say.  My  father  was  not  fond  of  lawyers.  I 
think  he  was  what  is  called  a secretive  man.  When  I saw 
him  at  the  last  he  was  speechless,  but  his  eyes  were  full  of 
anxiety — for  a few  moments.  Then  all  seemed  to  pass — 
and  he  just  smiled,  spoke  my  name  and  my  mother’s,  and 
died.  Afterwards,  as  you  know,  no  papers  rebating  to  his 
marriage  were  found.” 

“And  yet,”  said  A'ivian  slowly,  her  eyes  grown  dreamv, 
“you  are  really  Lord  A’ale  of  Vale  Peveril.  And  some  d.a\ 
you  will  come  into  your  own!” 

He  looked  at  her  with  a wondering  gaze.  She  was  not 
looking  at  him.  .She  lay  back  in  her  chair,  and  her  exes 
xx'ere  looking  into  space.  A wild-rose  flush  was  in  her 
cheeks.  He  loaned  forward  toxvards  her,  and  spoke  very 
gent  l x . 

”\\'liy  do  you  say  that?” 

‘‘1  say  it  because  I am  sure  of  it.” 

“Hoxx"  c;m  xou  he  sure?” 

‘‘.\h,  that  I cannot  tell  you  ! But  1 was  brought  up 
amongst  fairies  and  pixi,es  and  banshees.  When  that  has 
been  the  case,  one  does  know  things  sometimes — just  ns  I 
knexv  xvhen  1 was  down  in  the  dark  that  vou  in  the  sun- 
shine above  xvould  come  to  me.” 

As  she  spoke  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  his  gaze 
met  hers  in  one  long,  strange  "look  which  xvas  filled  with 
emotion  which  neither  wished  to  put  into  words.  After  a 
long  pause  he  spoke  once  again,  in  a low,  vibrating  voice. 

‘‘There  is  one  reason— and  one  alone — why  1 xvish  that 
your  words  should  fulfil  themselves,  why  I wish  that  I mav 
one  day  he  Lord  A'ale.  Vivian,  do  you  know  what  that 
reason  is?” 

‘‘I  think  I do.” 

‘‘And  you  will  be  content  to  wait?” 

‘‘Quite  content,  Gavin.” 

He  toolc  her  hand,  and  with  infinite  reverence  he  raised 
it  to  his  lips. 

‘‘I  thank  you  from  mv  heart,”  he  said,  and  kissed  her 
fingers  again.  (To  be  continued.) 
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N£TE  SERIAL  STORY. 

CICELY  DELACOMBE. 


Chapter  XX. 

Cicely  celebrated  her  majority  in  April,  nearly  two  years 
after  her  breach  with  Leigh,  for  Peter  Martindale  insisted 
that  there  should  be  a celebration. 

She  had  made  her  way  back  from  l>ulminster  on  the 
iiiurrow  of  the  day  on  which  Violet  had  played  her  trump 
card.  Cicely  had  stayed  up  all  night  to  write  to  Leigh. 
She  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  and  she  told  him  plainly 
that  there  could  not  be  anything  between  two  people  whose 
standard  of  honour  was  so  different.  She  let  him  sec  that 
it  was  not  only  his  love  for  Violet  that  had  made  her  come 
to  this  determination,  but  that  later  letter  in  which  he  had 
tK’gged  of  her  father’s  wife  to  kee|>  the  secret  from  her. 
She  stigmatised  this  as  dishonourable,  without  any  qualify- 
ing adjectic^.  The  pain  it  cost  her  must  have  been  evident 
to  Leigh,  but  he  chose  to  overlook  that. 

He  was  bitterly  angry,  deeply  wounded.  He  him.self  had 
known  it  to  be  a foolish  thing  to  do  as  soon  as  he  had 
despatched  his  letter  to  Violet;  he  should  have  known  the 
■wt>man  better.  All  along  he  had  feared  lest  some  evil 
should  come  of  Cicely’s  visit  to  Dulminster,  but  he  had 
never  imagined  that  Violet  could  be  guilty  of  such  mean- 
ness. Now  Cicely  had  given  him  up.  She  had  deliberately- 
put  an  end  to  the  dream  of  a beautiful  life  together. 
Through  it  all  he  saw  well  that  there  ran,  like  a thread  of 
dee|.ser"  hue,  the  themght  that,  if  he  had  been  in  her  own 
rank  of  life,  this  would  not  have  happened.  He  had  been 
aware  that  sub-copsciously  Cicely  had  always  had  that  idea. 
Now  he  could  read  plainly  in  this  anguished  letter  of  hers 
that  the  thought  had  come  uppermost. 

He  had  lost  her.  For  days  ho  could  not  think  of  any  thing 
but  his  misery,  but  he  wrote  to  her  in  his  anger  the  very 
iirst  day  after  he  had  received  her  letter.  He  told  her  that 
she  had  only  her.self  to  thank  for  the  fact  that  he  had  kc]it 
his  passing  fancy  for  Violet  from  her.  She  was  so  unlike 
other  girls  that  he  had  feared  to  tell  her  what  others  would 
pass  over  with  a laugh.  If  she  chose  to  think  that  hcr 
>tandard  of  honour  was  higher  tha'n  his,  she  was  welcome 
to  that  comforting  belief.  He,  for  his  part,  now  saw  clearly 
that  there  could  be  no  happiness  with  a woman  who  con- 
sidered herself  so  much  better  than  any  one  else,  so  that  it 
was  just  as  well  the  engagement  should  come  to  an  end. 

It  was  a cruel  letter,  and  when  Cicely  read  it  it  roused 
more  feeling  than  she  imagined  she  was  capable  of.  If 
Leigh  had  shown  that  he  craved  forgiveness  she  might 
have  been  melted.  But  he  did  not.  He  was  only  angry, 
and  he  railed  at  her  for  considering  herself  su|>erior  and 
jHitting  her  ideal  of  honour  forward  as  the  one  standard 
to  which  they  must  all  conform. 

She  told  Peter  and  Martha  that  her  engagement  was 
broken  off,  and  neither  of  the  Martindalcs  asked  her  why. 
'I'hev  assumed  when  they  talked  things  over  that  the  Canon 
had  made  some  objection.  They  were  a little  dis- 
jjosed  to  be  angry  with  the  Canon.  But  they  consoled 
themselves  with  the  thought  that,  when  Cicely  was  of  age, 
>he  would  then  act  for  herself.  Whatever  Cicely  might  feel 
about  Violet,  she  was  not  likely  to  say  any  thing  detrimental 
of  her  father’s  wdfe. 

Once  Martha  asked  her  about  the  baby,  and  Cicely  said, 
“He  is  the  most  beautiful  child  1 have  ever  seen,’’  and, 
when  his  birthday  came  round,  she-  sent  a toy  addressed 
to  him.  .She  also  wrote  to  her  father  at  intervals,  but, 
when  the  Canon  announced  the  birth  of  a little  daughter. 
Cicely  did  not  send  a gift.  She  knew  that  it  would  take 
long  years  before  she  could  forgive  Violet. 

Life  w'as  hard  for  the  girl.  It  was  difficult  to  take 
up  life  again — difficult  to  interest  herself  in  the  little  things. 
Craduallv  Peter  got  her  interested  in  her  tenants  and  the 
jx'ople  around. 

f)f  all  the  girls  -who  lived  near,  the  one  that  appealed 
most  to  Cicely  was  Dorothy  Leigh,  who  w-as  the  only- 
daughter  of  a cousin  of  old  Zacchary’s,  and  who  -^'as  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  his  heiress.  It  had  been  an  effort  for 
Cicely  to  return  the  call  Mrs..  I^eigh  and  Dorothy  paid, 
simply  because  their  name  was  Leigh,  but  she  took  to 
Dorothy,  who  was  in  every  way  her  very  antithesis. 

Dorothy  wgs  small,  very  dark,  with  full  colour  and  great 
dark  eves  and  wonderful  lashes.  .She  was  a consummate 
flirt.  But  there  was  nothing  evil  about  her  flirting— she 


never  went  far  enough  to  break  any  young  man’s  heart. 
She  simply  enjoyed  being  admired,  knowing  that  she  had 
a double  charm  for  men,  inasmuch  as  she  w'as  pretty^and 
that  in  addition  to  her  father’s  wealth,  which  was  not  ifi- 
considerable,  people  regarded  it  as  possible  that  she  should 
inherit  the  Abbev.  She  was  an  only  child,  and  both  she 
and  her  mother  rode  to  every  meet.  John  Leigh  was  Master 
of  the  Hounds. 

There  could  not  be  a greater  contrast  than  there  was 
between  tall,  pale  anil  quiet  Cicely  and  this  pretty  rattl<; 
who  was  so  sure  of  herself  and  such  a woman  of  the  world. 
•\nd  yet  there  was  something  they  had  in  common  an  un- 
compromising honesty.  liven  when  she  llirted  Dorothy 
was  not  a cat.  She  was  generous  in  her  tx-haviour  towardii 
other  girls,  and  had  newi-  been  known  to  try  to  attract  a 
man  who  was  supposed  to  have  a liking  for  an\  other  girl. 

If  Dorotln  Leigh  knew  of  Leigh  Bligh’s  relationship  to 
old  Zaccharx,  she  never  mentioned  it.  People  had  known 
that  Cicciv  was  i«ngaged  to  the  young  engineer  who  had 
built  the  liridge,  and  that  the  engagement  was  a short  one 
and  had  come  to  nothing.  Only  Zacchary  and  Peter  and 
Martha  knew  who  he  w'as.  ^ 

There  was  a circumstance  in  Zacchary’s  life,  thougli, 
which  no  oiie  except  himself  and  Leigh  knew  of.  Me 
made  a journev  to  London  shortly  after  the  breaking  olf 
of  Leigh’s  eng.-igement  and  called  at  Leigh's  office.  Leigh 
could  not  believe  his  cars  when  he  was  told  that  an  old 
man  named  Zacchary  Leigh  had  called  to  sec  him.  He 
was  shown  into  Leigh's  room. 

“.Surprised  to  see  me,  lad?”  old  Zacchary  asked. 

“Very,”  said  Leigh  shortly. 

“You  don’t  look  well!” 

“Don’t  1?  I am,  all  right.” 

“No  one  could  look  well  in  a hole  like  London;  there's 
no  air  to  breatlie.” 

“It  suits  me  well  enough.  I shall  take  rny  holiday  next 
month.” 

“Whore  are  you  going?” 

“1  don't  know;  it  depends  on  my  father.” 

“Come  up  to  the  Abbey,”  said  Zacchary. 

Leigh  was  not  as  much  surprised  as  Zacchary  evidently 
expected.  The  young  man  knew  that  his  grandfather  must 
have  come  to  tlie  office  for  some  sirecial  purpose. 

“Thank  vou  very  much,  but  I can’t  give  up  my  holiday 
with  mv  father.  It  is  the  only  time  we  see  anything  of 
each  other.” 

Zaccharv  looked  black  and  for  a moment  did  not  speak ; 
wdien  he  did  ho  snarled. 

“You  are  an  obstinate  young  man!” 

“.Shows  I belong  to  the  family,  does  it  not,  sir?” 
Zacchary  grinned. 

“Look  here!”  he  said.  “I  want  to  ask  you  something. 
]f — rnind,  I don’t  say  I will — but  if  I were  to  leave  you  the 
Abbev,  would  vou  take  the  name  of  Leigh?” 

“No,  I woufd  not,  sir.” 

“Why  not?  Hang  it  all,  young  man,  you  can’t  like  to 
be  called  by  the  name  which  is  painted,  I suppose,  on  all 
your  father’s  carts!” 

“I  don’t  happen  to  see  my  father’s  carts,  and,  when  I do, 
I don’t  mind  what  name  is  painted  on  them  !” 

“’S’ou  have  given  me  no  reason  for  refusing  to  take  my 
name,”  said  Zacchary  in  his  dogged  manner. 

“It  is  because  I bear  my  father’s  name,  sir,  and  I happen 
to  respect  him  more  than  any  man  alive.” 

Zacchary  looked  at  him  for  a moment,  and  then  sdid- 
“■\’our  father  is  fortunate  in  having  a son  w-ho  w-ould 
respect  him.” 

“No  one  could  help  doing  it,”  said  Leigh  quietly. 
Zacchary  looked  at  him  again. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  he  asked.  “Do  you 
suggest  it  was  my  fault  that  my  daughter  did  not  respect 
me  and  my  wishes?” 

“I  did  not  mean  it  in  that  way,”  said  Leigh,  “but  if  you 
like  to  take  it  in  that  way,  of  course  I can’t  help  it.” 

He  seemed  to  possess  the  power  to  mollify  the  old  man. 
“Won’t  you  think  the  matter  over?”  he  asked  eagerly. 
“Take  my  name  and  the  Abbey,  and  there  is  as  prettv  a 
little  girl  as  a man  might  want— John  Leigh's  daughter— 
you  could  marry  and  so  unite  the  two  branches.  She  is  a 
cousin  of  a sort,  but  she  is  a Leigh  of  the  younger  branch. 
Pretty  and  got  a spirit  of  her  own  too!” 

Leigh  began  to  be  faintly  amused. 

“.She  would  have  a w-ill  of  her  own  too,  I suppose.  • .She 
would  not  allow  you  to  give  her  away  with  tlie  Abbey?” 
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• i)f  course  she  would  not.  1 don’t  care  for  milk-and- 
'■  4ter  mvself.  There  was  my  mistake— my  wife  v ns  nii  k 
d water'  If  she  had  stood  up  to  me— well,  things  mi..,ht 
n ■ been  different.  Marv  I thought  milk-and-water  too, 
3e„lt  me  a „agsirins  blo^-.  I’m  of  your 


^’Don’t,”  rairi  Leiglr  curtly,  “if  you  don  t want  to  make 

' Zaccharv  stared  at  him  for  a moment,  and  then  he  said— 
“You’ve'  not  another  young  woman  of  your  own,  ha\e 
vou?  I thought  I heard  there  was  a niece  of  Martindale  s. 
i should  not  object  to  her;  she'll  have  a line  property. 
I.eigh  went  verv  white.  ...  . 

“Will  vou  kindly  leave  me  and  my  matrimonial  prospects 


alone?”  he  shouted.  T 

“Oh  ” said  Zacchary  imperturbably,  gave  you  the  boot, 
did  she?  Cheer  up,  man  ! There’s  as  good  fish  in  the  sea 
as  there  are  out  of  it.  Come  up  North  and  stav  with  me  and 
see  little  Dorothy.  She  has  the  lightest  pair  of  hands 
and  the  lightest  pair  of  heels  in  the  county.  \Vhere  are  you 
eoing  at  the  end  of  the  holiday?” 

“To  India  to  build  a bridge,”  said  Leigh. 

“.Are  vou  now?  That’s  rather  a nice  thing  to  do. 
“Yes,"  it  is.”  Leigh  had  got  up  from  his  seat  and  was 
standing  looking  down  on  his  grandfather  with  his  tvvo 
hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets.  “I  would  rather  make 
mv  own  wav  in  the  world  than  inherit  anything.  I want 
to' make  that  name  you  despise  so  much  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  I w'ould  ^rather  be 
Bligh  the  bridge-builder  than  Leigh  of  the  Abbey.” 

Old  Zaccharv  nodded. 

“It  is  not  a 'bad  ambition,”  he  said-  ‘‘I  can  understand 
it.  But  lot  me  tell  vou,  voung  man,  that  it  is  not  a bad 
thing  either  for  a man  to  keep  intact  the  patrimony  he  had 
from  his  father — to  look  after  the_  well-being  of  his  tenants 

to  keep  order  and  to  dispense  justice  in  the  little  bit  of 

the  kingdom  that  he  calls  his  own.” 

“That  is  just  it,  sir— the  bit  of  the  kingdom  one  could  call 
one’s  own  is  too  small  for  me.  I want  the  wdiole  world 
to  roam  about  in.  When  I have  made  my  name,  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  me  to  settle  down  and  marry.” 

“I  doubt  whether  Dorothy  will  wait  all  that  time,”  said 


Zacchary. 

Leigh' burst  out  laughing. 

“I  don’t  suppose  she  would  be  faithful  to  a man  she  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of,”  he  said. 

“I’ll  take  care  she  hears  of  you.” 

“No,  you  must  not  do  that — it  would  not  be  fair.  1 
sha’n’t  niarry  for  some  years  to  come.  First,  I must  make 
mv  name  before  I ask  a woman  to  share  it.” 

“That’s fight  enough,”  said  old  Zacchary,  “but  you  must 


remember  the  .Abbey.” 

“No,  thatis'just  what  I don’t  intend  to  do,”  replied  Leigh. 

Zacchary  made  no  rejoinder;  he  was  evidently  quite 
determined  to  pursue  his  own  plan. 

“I  sav,”  he  broke  out,  “is  there  anywhere  in  this  town 
where  a man  can  get  a decent  meal?  Where  he  can  eat 
what  is  put  before  him?  Wliere  the  vegetables  don’t  looli: 
black  and  the  mutton  as  if  it  had  been  frozen?” 

“I  think-  there  might  be  found  a place,”  said  Leigh. 

“Well,  come  out  and  talce  me  to  it  then.” 

Leigh  looked  at  his  watch. 

“If  you  will  wait  here  whilst  I write  a few  letters,  sir, 
I should  be  pleased  to  come  wdth  you.” 

“.All  right — fire  away  then!” 

Leigh  turned  to  his  writing-table  and  began  to  vyrite. 
He  rang  a bell  and  gave  some  instructions  to  a typist  who 
came  in.  The  typist  happened  to  be  young  and  not  bad- 
looking.  Old  Zaccharv  sat  and  scowled  at  her. 

“Whaf  on  earth  do  you  have  women  to  do  that  kind  of 
thing  for?”  he  asked  irritably  when  she  had  gone  out. 

“They  are  good  at  the  job  and  don't  give  themselves  half 
the  airs  the  men  do.  Besides,  they  know  nothing  of  the 
other  work  of  the  office,  and  it’s  safer  when  you  have  a good 
many  original  plans.” 

He  stole  a look  at  the  old  man  as  he  sat  there,  his  burlv 
figure  more  than  filling  the  scanty  office-chair.  He  did  not 
look  very"  strong,  altlrcugh  he  was  so  large.  His  lips  were 
blue.  Was_  it  possible  that  he  felt  himself  failing  and  had 
come  to  bring  his  olive-branch?  There  was  such  sadness 
in  the  old  eyes  that  a little  pity  crept  into  the  voung  man’s 
heart. 

He  wrote  rapidly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  as  he  was 
putting  away  his  tilings,  he  said — 


“What  brought  you  up  to  London,  sir,  in  the  first  place?” 
“Mv  fool  of  a doctor  sent  me  to  see  a man.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry!  Have  you  been  feeling  bad?” 

“Nothing  to  speak  of,  and  it  does  not  matter,”  said  old 
Zaccharv.  “I  hope  I can  take  what  tliere  is  to  come  stand- 
ing up. ' You  did  not  thinlc  it  was  for  nothing  that  I tame 
to  see  vou  and  ask  you  about  the  Abbey?” 

“I  did  not  Icnow,”  said  Leigh. 

fie  and  his  grandfather  dined  together,  without  mentioni- 
ing  the  Abbey.  It  was  only  when  Leigh  was  wishing  him 
good  night  that  the  old  man  said — 

“Your  mind  is  made  up,  I suppose?  You  won’t  take 
the  name?” 

“No,”  answered  Leigh,  “I  won’t,  and  there  is  an  end 
to  it ! ” 

“There  will  be  an  end  to  us  Leighs  too,”  said  the  old 
man  with  a sigh.  “Well,  what  must  be  will  be,  but  I wish 
vou  would  think  things  over.  Go  and  have  a look  at 
Dorothy.  She  might  make  you  alter  your  mind.” 

Leigh  shook  his  head.  “Good  night,  sir,”  he  said. 

He  walked  back  along  the  Embankment.  It  wsis  a dark 
night,  cloudy,  and  the  stars  shone  but  faintly.  The  pale 
lights  made  him  think  of  Cicely,  and  an  immense  sadness 
came  over  him.  He  shook  it  off.  A little  dark  girl,  with 
the  lightest  hand  and  foot  in  the  county,  might  be  a con- 
solation, but  she  would  never  be  Cicely. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CONCLUSION. 


THE  HELBOROUGH  INHERITANCE. 


Ch.’Vpter  XXX. 

.Mr.  SU'plu  nson  was  on  his  way  to  “Westview,”  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him,  brows  knitted,  deep  in  thought.  He 
glanced  ,it  his  watch.  Probably  he  would  be  at  the  house 
ten  minutes  before  the  Frenchman  returned  from  town.  He 
^ smiled  grimly,  as  he  thought  pf  the  surprise  in  store  for 
him.  Then  the  smile- faded  ; his  face  darkened. 

“Pah!”  he  muttered.  “What  an  unspeakable  black- 
guard ! ” 

The  moment  Mr.  Martin  rang  the  hell  at  “Westview”  he 
knew  that  something  was  wrong,  and  yet  it  would  be  hard 
to  say  how  he  knew.  The  irreproachable  Benoti  opened 
the  door,  and  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  was  Mr.  Blackallei' 
at  home,  replied  that  he  was  not,  but  that  Madame  would 
see  him.  .And  before  Martin  could  make  answer  that  he 
would  wait  for  Monsieur,  he  need  not  trouble  Madame,  he 
found  himself  in  the  library,  with  its  shelves  of  brand  new 
books,  and  the  door  closed.  With  a little  shrug,  he  re- 
signed himself,  and  a moment  later  came  the  soft  rustle  of 
a gown,  and  Madame  Falaire  stood  before  him.  Mr.  Martin 
sprang  up,  startled.  Indeed,  he  found  it  hard  to  recognise 
rhe  wife  of  Monsieur  Falaire.  -She  wore  just  a plain  black 
dress,  with  a white  muslin  collar,  and  her  hideously  dyed 
hair  was  coiled  neatly  over  her  well-shaped  head. 

“Good  evening,  Mr.  Stephenson,”  she  said.  “You  wish 
to  see  my  husband?” 

Mr.  Martin  bowed. 

“I  did,  madame,  but  they  need  not  have  troubled  you.  I 
believe  Monsieur  is  not  back  from  town,  and  I could  have 
waited.’’ 

Madame  Falaire  motioned  him  to  a chair,  and  seated  her- 
self opposite.  There  was  no  sign  of  paint  or  powder  on  her 
face;  it  looked  terribly  thin  and  white,  but  although  the 
trouble  still  lay  deep  in  her  beautiful  e\es,  her  face  held  a 
measure  of  peace,  to  ivhirh  it  had  been  a stranger  ever  since 
Mr.  Step’nenst'n  had  known  her. 

“Monsieur  Falaire  returned  this  morning,”  she  said. 

The  lawyer  half  rose,  but  Madame  held  up  a detaining 
hand. 

“.And  he. left  the  house  an  hour  after,”  she  said  quietly. 

“He  will  return  ?” 

“He  will  return  never!”  she  replied  in  the  same  still 
voice.  “He  has  left  the  country.  It  was  no  longer  safe  for 
him,  monsieur,  as  you  know.” 

Martin  sat  quite  still,  scarcely  knowing  whether  to  be  glad 
or  sorry.  He  looked  keenly  into  Madame  Falaire’s  sad 
face. 

“It  will  not  be  easy  to  leave  the  country  these  days, 
mad.nme.” 

•She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“Monsieur,  money  is  a great  opener  of  closed  door.s.” 
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“And  your  husband  had  plenty,  madame.” 

“Monsieur,”  she  answered  in  her  tired  voice,  “my 
husband  had  not  plenty.  He  had,  as  Mr.  Blackaller  could 
have  told  you,  sent  it  all  to  France.  There  was  very  little, 
what  you  call,  ready  money.  But  I — I have  seen  this  day 
coming  for  many,  many  months,  and  I make  provision!” 
Mr.  Stephenson  felt  his  anger  rising.  The  thought  of 
Falaire,  out  of  reach,  well  provided  with  this  world’s  goods, 
roused  him. 

••Perhaps,  madame,”  he  said  sternly,  “you  know  the 
source  of  your  husband’s  wealth!” 

The  pale  face  grew  gray,  and  Martin’s  heart  smote  him. 
This  woman  had  suffered  enough. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  asked  gently,  “that  I hold  all 
Monsieur  Falaire’s  letters  and  documents?” 

••Maurice  guessed  you  would  have  them,”  she  s^id  faintly. 
“You  and  Lord  Helborough!”  Her  eyes  darkened.  “You 
wi*ll  tell  the  police?” 

She  raised  her  face,  and  the  look  in  her  eyes  haunted 
.Martin,  as  it  had  the  Marchioness  of  Tulborough’s  niece. 

“No,  no!”  he  said  hastily.  “Lord  Helborough  does  not 
want  to  proceed  to  extremities.” 

She  closed  her  eyes,  her  lips  moving  inarticulately.  Then 
she  smiled,  a smile  that  was  more  pathetic  than  tears. 

“He  was  my  husband,  and  I loved  him — once.” 

Mr.  Martin  rose. 

“.And  what  are  vou  going  to  do,  madame?”  he  asked  in 
his  kindly  voice.  “Can  I be  of  any  service  to  you?” 
“You  are  kind,  monsieur,  but  I can  arrange.  I have  a 
small  income  of  my  own,  and  I still  have  money  left.  F'or 
manv  years  now,  Maurice— he  has  given  me  very  costly 
jewels.'  He  loved  colour,  and  glittaire,  and  show.” 

She  shuddered,  and  Martin  thought  of  her  bizarre 
costumes. 

“.And  I— I hate  it!  .And  every  jewel  I have  had  copied  in 
paste,  and  I sell  all  the  jewels,  till  I have  quite  a big  sum  of 
money.  So  you  will  see  that  I had  enough  for  Maurice,  and 
after  that  enough  to  pay  all  the  servafits,  all  debts.  And 
then — then  I go  ! ” 

•‘A’ou  have  somewhere  to  go?”  Martin  inquired. 

“~My  mother  still  lives,  monsieur,  in  the  old  chateau  in 
F'rance.  With  her,  I shall  live  out  the  remains  of  my 
jicor  life,  and  do  what  I may  to  make  amends.  There  are 
the  poor  to  help  always.” 

Mr.  Martin  stood  still,  and  through  his  mind  flitted  the 
praver,  “Mary,  pity  women!” 

••.\nd,  monsieur” — the  gentle  voice  roused  him — “would 
vou  be  so  kind  as  to  see  if  Miss  Ferrars,  my  husband’s 
secretarv,  can  have  her  old  rooms  until  she  can  decide  what 
to  do?” 

.Mr.  Martin  took  Aladame  Falaire’s  hands  in  his. 
“Madame,”  he  said,  “.Alizon  has  decided.  She  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  promise  to  marry  me.” 

F'or  all  her  own  sorrows,  Madame  Falaire’s  e}es  had 
remained  dry.  Now,  at  the  hearing  of  another’s  joy,  they 
tilled  with  tears. 

“1  am  glad!  Oh,  monsieur,  I am  glad!  My  pretty 
.AFzon ! It  is  a great  happiness  to  me,  this  news.  May  I 
ring  for  her  ?” 

She  moved  to  the  bell,  and  told  the  man  who  answered  it 
to  fetch  Miss  Ferrars.  .A  very  quiet  Alizon  it  was  who  came 
down,  but  her  eyies  lit  up  when  she  saw  Martin. 

- •‘Mr.  Stephenson  has  just  told  me  the  good  news, 

chrrie/’  Madame  said.  “So  he  will  see  after  }ou.  Would 
M)u” — she  turned  quickh’  to  Martin — “Would  you  like  .Alizon 
to  return  with  you  to  the  Hall?  I am  sure  Lady  Helborough 
would  be  pleased  to  have  her.” 

But  before  Martin  could  speak,  .Alizon  broke  in. 

‘•[  shall  not  leave  till  you  have  gone,  dear  madame. 
No!” — with  an  authoritative  air  that  wras  rather  charming. 
“T  shall  not!  I shall  stay  and  see  you  into  the  train;  then 
if  Lady  Helborough  will  have  me  for  a few  days,  I shall  be 
very  grateful.  .Afterwards,  you  know,  I am  going  to  stay 
for  a week  with  dear  little  Minette  before  she  goes  abroad.” 
So  it  was  decided,  and  then  Mr.  Stephenson  took  his  leave. 
In  the  library  at  the  Hall,  Lord  Helborough  met  Mr. 
Stephenson  excitedly,  and  to  him  Martin  imparted  all  the 
news. 

••So  Falaire  has  gone?”  There  was  a distinct  note  of 
relief  in  his  lordship’s  voice,  and  then  he  asked  quickly, 
‘•.And  Blackaller  and  his  niece?  I meant  to  ask  you  before. 
H avc  vou  seen  them  about  their  outfit?  Is  all  settled?” 
‘•.\11  settled,”  .Martin  replied.  ‘•He  was  overcome.  I feel 
sure  you  will  never  regret  giving  him  the  post.”, 


“I  am  sure  I shall  not!”  was  the  hearty  response.  “Is 
the  niece  stronger?” 

“I  believe  she  is  quite  well  again.” 

“Ran  away,  didn't  she?” 

“She  had  some  silly  notion  of  going  on  the  stage,”  Martin 
replied  carelessly.  “Rushed  off  one  evening,  and  rejx^nted 
before  many  hours  were  over.  So  she  wrote  to  her  uncle, 
and  he  took  her  away  to  the  sea.” 

Lord  Helborough  nodded,  quite  satisfied,  and  Minette’s 
folly  was  never  known.  Martin  and  .Alizon  kept  their  own 
counsel.  The  household  at  “W’estview”  had  believed  the 
story  of  the  stage  and  others  accepted  it  too. 

Chapter  XXXI..  and  L.\st.. 

The  rustle  of  Lady  Helborough  *s  dress  died  awav,  as  she 
hurried  from  .Anne’s  room  to  dress  for  dinner.  Miss  .Althca- 
sat  in  a big  chair,  in  that  same  room,  and  her  face  was  pale, 
and  her  mind  in  a whirl.  .Anne  knelt  by  her  side. 

“I — my  dear,  you  must  tell  me  all  over  again.  I know 
dear  Coralie  has  been  explaining,  of  course  most  bc-autifulL , 
but  1 am  a silly  old  body,  and  1 cannot  understand.” 

.Anne  knelt  up,  and  took  the  little  hands  in  her  own. 
‘‘Darling,”  she  said,  “it  is  like  this!  I am  not  going  to 
call  }'ou  ‘Miss  Althea’  any  iriore,  because  f am  a relative  of 
yours!  Cousin  .Althea,  are  you  pleased?” 

Was  she  pleased!  .She  hugged  .Anne,  they  hugged  each 
other,  and  cousin  .Althea  took  a scrap  of  a handkerchief  from 
a mysterious  pocket  and  dried  her  eyes. 

‘‘To  think  of  it!”  she  said,  smiling  mistily  at  .Anne. 
“Poor  Michael  married,  and  no  one  knew,  and  to  Coralie! 
And  you  to  be  their  daughter  ! Dear,  dear  ! It  is  like  some 
Wonderful  fairy  tale.  That  my  darling  .Anne  should  be. 
my  cousin  ! Dear,  dear  ! I am  sure  1 do  not  know  what  to 
say;  it  is  all  too  wonderful.  Whatever  will  Pat  sa\? 
What  a good  thing  he  has  leave  just  now,  that  he  can  hear 
the  news  at  opce!  He  will  be  so  delighted!” 

What  would  Pat  say?  That  was  what  Anno  wanted  to 
know,  and  she  had  to  wait  until  after  dinner  to  find  out. 
Lord  Helborough  was  to  tell  Pat;  he  was  hugging  himself 
with  joy  that  he  should  be  the  one  to  impart  the  news,  as  he 
and  his  cousin  sat  alone  after  dinner. 

The  big  solemn  yellow  moon  rose  splendid  in  the  dark  blue 
sky;  tiny  stars  flashed  out  one  by  one,  till  the  heavens  were 
ablaze.  .And,  in  the  shade  of  the  cedars,  Captain  Helborough 
paced,  moody  and  downcast,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him. 
.So  busy  with  his  own  thoughts  was  he  that  he  never  heard 
the  light  footfall  on  the  grass,  and  he  started  and  raised  his 
broodinge  face  as  .Anne,  looking  almost  ethereally  lovely  in 
the  light  of  that  wonderful  moon,  stood  before  him. 

“What  is  it,  I’at?  .Aren’t  \ou  pleased  at  the  news?’’ 
“How  can  I be?”  he  inquired  harshly.  “A’ou  are  not  m\' 
little  .Anne  now.  You  are  the  future  Baroness,  heiress  to  all 
these  broad  lands.” 

“1  see,”  .Anne  answered  quietly.  “And  you  are  so  selfish 
that  I must  not  have  any  of  the  pleasure  of  giving!  It 
must  all  come  from  you!” 

There  was  a moment’s  silence,  and  Pat  groaned,  and  tried 
to  cover  it  with  a cough,  and  .Anne  Helborough,  heiiring  the 
sound,  dimpled  in  precisely  and  exactly  the  same  wa\’  as 
.Anne  Sutton,  the  secretary,  was  wont  to  do. 

“.Are  you  going  to  jilt  me,  Pat?”  she  inquired,  “because, 
if  you  are,  1 warn  you  I shall  not  take  it  quietly.  I have 
already  refused  a most  advantageous  offer  for  vour  sake.” 
.She  crept  a little  nearer,  so  that  Pat  caught  the  scent  t>f 
the  red  rose  she  wore,  and  he  stretched  out  his  arms,  and 
then  dropped  them  again  at  his  side. 

“.And  I have  told  mother,”  .Anne  continued  plaintivelv, 
“and  she  was  delighted ! It  will  be  a dreadful  blow  to  her, 
to  find  out  that,  after  all,  you  do  not  want  me ! Don’t  vou 
want  me?  .Aren’t  you  going  to  kiss  me,  cousin  Patrick?” 
.Anne  was  not  the  first  who  had  asked  for  a zephvr  and 
found  a hurricane,  and  when  she  did  emerge  from  the  shelter 
of  Captain  Helborough’s  arms,  she  was  breathless,  and 
rather  frightened,  and  filled  with  a tremulous  joy. 

“You  do  love  me,  Pat?”  she  whispered,  and  Pat  drew 
the  ruffled  head  closer,  till  it  rested  on  his  breast. 

“Love  you!  I wonder  if  aiD  man  ever  did  love  as  I love 
you ! ” 

.And  then  a voice  called,  “,\nne,  .Anne,”  and  Pat  took 
Anne’s  hands,  and  put  them  round  his  neck. 

“Just  one  kiss,”  he  pleaded,  “to  seal  this  perfect  night!” 
“.And  then  we  must  go,  Pat,”  .Anne  told  him,  “beew’se”— 
she  held  up  one  finger,  her  face  radiant-“becausc  I hear 
mother  calling  1”  Agnes  Taviok. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Quaver. — (1)  Although  there  are  certain 

~ philanthropic  educationists  who  pretend 
to'  be  able  to  teach  one  how  to  read  the 
most  difficult  music  after  a few  hours’ 
study  of  their  methods,  we  entertain  a 
decided  opinion  that  the  only  sure  and 
certain  method  of  becoming  as  familiar 
with  the  arrangement  of  notes  in  a slave 
as  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
words  is  constant  practice.  Indeed,  if 
you  think  of  it,  music-reading  stould  be 
infinitely  easier  than  word-reading,  foi 
the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  whole  alpha- 
bet are  capable  of  billions  of  'hanges 
with  each  other,  while  musical  noiation, 
leaving  out  accidentals,  is  confined  lo 
the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
with  their  possible  five  thousand  and 
forty  changes.  It  is  only  because  we  are 
laught  first  to  read  written  or  printed 
words  and  at  a latter  period  make 
acquaintance  with  the  dotted  slave  that 
the  one  mental  exercise  is  considered 
easy  and  the  other  difficult.  They  should 
at  least  be  on  the  same  level  as  regards 
rase  of  acquisition  if  the  same  amount 
of  practice  were  given  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other.  (2)  The  Italian  method  of 
training  is  that  advocated  by  Manuel 
Garcia,  who  died  in  his  one  hundred  and 
first  year  in  1906.  It  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  Bel  Canto  style,  and  it 
is  designed  to  bring  into  play  the 
abdominal  muscles  as  well  as  tho.se  of 
the  chest  and  throat  in  the  production  of 
pure  intonation.  A colotura  soprano  is 
a treble  singer  in  a florid  style,  though 
the  words  are  usually  applied  to  a 
vocalist  of  great  range  who  enjoys  a 
special  facility  in  the  evocation  of  shakes 
and  trills.  Most  books  on  the  science 
of  music  contain  the  English  equivalent' 
of  Italian  technicai  terms. 

Edgar. — The  reason  why  you  do  not  blush 
on  any  occasion  while  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, but  cannot  help  blushing  when 
you  are  introduced  to  a_  young  lady  at  a 
dance  or  when  spoken  to  by  an  unknown 
ntfiighbour  at  a dinner-party,  is  that  in 
the  one  case  you  are  familiar  with  your 
surroundings  and  in  the  olher  you  are 
not.  Now,  why  should  you  be  calm  in 
one  set  of  circumstances  and  agitated  in 
(he  other?  The  answer  is  that  you  are 
self-conscious  in  the  one  place  tnd  un- 
conscious of  yourself  in  the  other  place. 
Self-conscinusness  is  nerv-ousness,_  and 
nervousness  in  most  of  its  phases  can 
bn  got  rid  of  as  surely  as  malaria  or 
ncuriti.s.  You  only  want  the  right  kind 
of  cure,  and  your  doctor  is  the  man  to 
urescribe  it  for  you. 


' K.  S. — When  Doctor  Johnson,  seeing  a 
man  on  the  bank  of  a stream  witlj  a 
fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  spoke  of  a worm 
at  one  end  and  a fool  at  the  oUier,  he 
was  unwittingly  disparaging  an  instinct 
without  which  man  must  have  been  in- 
capable of  peopling  the  earth.  Hunting 
and  fishing  were  man’s  primordial  kcu- 
pations,  and  he  pursued  them  long  after 
he  became  an  agriculturist,  because  his 
early  attempts  in  the  latter  direction  were 
insufficiently  productive  for  his  needs. 
The  hunting  of  game  and  the  catching 
of  fish  became  pleasures  when  they 
ceased  to  be  necessities,  and  if  the 
pleasure  you  derive  from  your  fishing 
suggests  mild  sarcasm  to  your  friends, 
you  can  at  least  retort  that  you  retain  a 
valuable  instinct  that  tliey  in  their 
decadence  have  lost.  There  are,  how- 
ever, instances  of  the  pleasure  develop- 
ing into  a passion  so  strong  as  to  lead 
men  to  neglect  their  homes  and  business 
in  its  pursuit.  When  carried  to  this 
excess,  the  pleasure  becomes  a vice,  and 
it  may  be  that  what  you  take  to  be 
sarcasm  is  a masked  form  of  reproof. 
You  know  the  circumstances,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  able  to  judge  clearly 
what  your  friends  intend  to  convey  to 
you. 

One  in  a Fix. — We  don’t  see  why  you 
should  be  in  a fix  at  all.  When  you  first 
knew  the  man,  you  believed  him  to  be 
honest,  sober,  and  industrious,  and  you 
now  find  he  possesses  none  of  these 
virtues.  But  you  hesitate  to  tell  him 
you  wish  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
him  because  you  have  acceplea  a few 
jtresents  from  him,  have  gone  with  him 
a few  times  to  a cinema  show  and  once 
lo  a theatre,  and  have  "made  him  think” 
that  you  regard  him  as  something  "more 
than  a friend.”  How  do  you  know 
what  he  tliirtks?  And  can  if  be  the 
.action  of  it  friend  to  deceive  you  ? In 
our  opinion,  you  ought  to  think  yourself 
fortunate  in  discovering  the  kind  of  man 
he  is  before  matters  have  gone  too  far. 
You  should  return  his  presents,  and  tell 
him  plainly  that  your  friendship  W'th 
him  is  at  an  end. 

Musicus.— We  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
intended  revival  of  international  musical 
festivals  iin  Germany,  and  believe  that 
any  such  project  would  be  doomed  lo 
failure.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
country  it  cannot  even  be  attempted.  It 
may  be  some  satisfaction  to  you,  how- 
ever, to  learn  that  the  Swiss  authorities 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation, 
and  that  a society,  called  the  "Inter- 
national P'es'tival  Plays  at  Zurich,”  has 
arranged  festival  performances  of  an  in- 
ternational character  to  be  given  in  that 
town.  The  first  festival  is  announced  to 
take  place  from  June  19th  to  July  17th 
next,  when  ten  "festival,”  performances 
and  four  concerts  will  be  given,  and  when 
the  conductors,  soloists,  opera  ensembles, 
and  famous  orchestras  all  the  world  over 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves. 

J.  Sands. — It  is  of  course  pleasing  to  us 
to  know  that  the  story,  published  so  long 
ago  in  the  "I*'.  H.,”  made  so  strong  an 
impression  on  your  mind,  but  we  regret 
to  have  to  add  that  the  numbers  con- 
taining it  are  out  of  print.  When  you 
say  that  it  was  issued  in  a “three-volume 
book,”  it  does  not  follow  that  the  story 
was  published  in  what  is  commonly 
known  as  book  form.  As  a matter  of 
fact  it  was  not,  and  the  “three-volume 
book”  you  refer  to  doubtless  consisted 
of  the  three  monthly  parts  of  tlie  “F.  H.” 
through  the  weekly  numbers  of  which 
the  story  h.nd  run  as  a serial.  We  are 
sorry  to'  ndd  that  the  writer  of  the  story 
died  sonrio  years  ago. 


A.  Z.  (Wolverhampton). — You  assert  that  it 
is  absurd,  fiaving  regard  to  the  relative 
cost  of  labour,  that  goods  can  be  trans- 
ported in  the  United  States  of  America 
at  a third  of  the  rates  per  mile  charged 
by  the  English  railway  companies.  It 
is  not  absurd,  for  it  would  be  astound- 
ing if  things  were  the  other  way  about. 
We  should  be  the  last  to  contend  that 
freights  in  this  country  are  as  low  as 
they  might  be  if  the  railways  were  more 
economically  managed,  but  dissatisfac- 
tion with  conditions  as  they  exist  does 
not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  as  favourable  to 
the  trader  here  as  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  place  this  is  a small 
and  crowded  country,  with  towns  dotted 
down  at  short  distances,  while  North 
America,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  tA 
the  Pacific,  has  its  towns  widely  separa- 
ted. The  length  ‘ of  haul  is  therefore 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  States.  Secondly, 
our  railways  have  cost  much  more  to 
build  than  theirs,  for  while  we  have  in- 
numerable tunnels  and  overhead  bridges, 
they  have  few,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  cost  of  building  stations  in  the 
midst  of  populous  centres,  whereas  in  a 
comparatively  new  country  like  America 
population  has  gathered  around  (the 
stations.  The  truth  is  that  while  we 
were  the  pioneers  in  railway  construc- 
tion, it  has  been  inevitable  that  others 
should  profit  by  our  experience.  The 
load-gauge  or  “clearance”  is  in  thi.s 
country  12ft.  9in.,  while  in  the  United 
States  it  is  so  much  higher  as  to  allow 
of  the  running  of  one  hundred-ton  trucks 
in  contrast  with  our  ten-ton  trucks.  It 
would  probably  cost  a thousand  million 
pounds  to  scrap  the  various  railway 
trucks  in  use  in  this  country  and  replace 
them  with  trucks  of  similar  capacity  and 
strength  to  those  on  American  railroads. 
Financial  considerations  alone  are 
sufficient  to  preclude  any  hope  of  such  a 
change.  Improvements  certainly  can  be 
made  in  the  way  of  traffic  management 
that  would  greatly  reduce  the  present 
excessive  freight  charges  on  English 
railways,  but  they  can  never  be  such  as 
to  bring  the  charges  to  a level  with 
those  prevailing  in  the  United  Stales. 

Other  Communications  Received  : — R.  S. 
(your  questions  cannot  he  answered  with 
precision,  as  the  boundaries  of  Russia 
are  not  clearly  fixed  ; under  the  Tsar  the 
Russian  Empire  covered  8,500,000 
square  miles  and  had  a population  of 
183,000,000 ; the  territory  that  can  be 
called  "Soviet”  Russia  is  estimated  at 
4,850,000  square  miles  with  a popula- 
tion of  108,000,000 ; Finland,  I’oland, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lilhurania,  arc 
definitely  separated  from  Russia,  wliilc 
the  republics  of  Georgia,  the  Ukraine, 
the  Don,  Kuban,  and  Azerbaijan  daim 
independence  of  her).-— Peter  (King 
Victor  Emanuel  was  born  in  1869  and 
came  to  the  throne  in  1900;  Ihe  heir  is 
the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  who  was  horn 
in  1904). — ‘M.  1.  E.  (the  storv  lias  not 
been  re-issued,  and  the  volumc.s  contain- 
ing i't  ape  (outi  K>f  print). — Lucy  (your 
question  was  replied  to  in  last  week’s 
issue). — C.  N.  T.  (only  in  the  monthly 
form — price  one  shilling). — Tracy  (you 
must  apply  personally  at  Somerset  House 
— Room  44— where  you  will  receive  in- 
structions how  to  proceed). — C.  A.  C. 
your  address  was  not  enclosed). — P.  L. 
the  "nargile”  is  a smoking  apparatus 
used  in  i u key,  by  means  of  which  the 
smoke  is  passed  through  water  by  means 
of  a long  tube  in  order  to  cool  it). — • 
Clara  (no). — S.  S.  S.  (write  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  full  list  of  titles).— N.  L.  (yes). 
— W.  R.  (we  are  Always  happy  to  con- 
sider MSS.  of  a suitable  nature  and 
length). 
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TWO  GREAT  DIARISTS. 


John  Evel>"n,  whose  birthday  occurred  three  centuries  ago, 
Is  much  less  known  and  quoted  than  his  contemporary, 
Pepys.  Yet  Evelyn’s  diary  covers  a long  lifetime,  1641-1706, 
as  against  Pepys’s  nine  brief  years.  Evelyn  was  of  an  old 
Surrey  family,  and  was  educated  at  a school  near  Lewes, 
^od  at  O.xford.  He  travelled  widely  on  the  Continent,  see- 
ing all  that  was  best  worth  seeing  in  the  galleries  and 
'c^lections,  both  private  and  public,  of  which  he  has  given 
an  interesting  account  in  his  diary.  All  his  life  he  continued 
to  be  a staunch  Royalist;  after  1652  he  was  at  home, 
settled  at  Saves  Court,  near  Di^tford,  where  his  gardens 
became  famous.  His  volume  gives  us  striking  pictures  of 
Holland,  “Sweete  Antwerp,”  France,  ‘‘the  horrid  and  fear- 
full  cragges  and  tracks  of  the  Alps,”  Venice,  where  the 
Carnival  was  being  held,  arid  Rome. 

The  number  of  eminent  men  who  were  known  by  Evelyn 
far  outstrips  the  number  mentioned  by  Pepys.  He  saw 
Charles  II.  return  after  his  long  exile,  watched  him  gaming 
.at  Court,  and  touching  for  “the  king’s  evil,”  and  was  very 
much  shocked  to  overhear  his  love-making  with  Nell 
Gwynne,  the  orange  girl.  He  was  also  well  acquainted 
vvnth  James  II.,  and  rejoiced  at  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
the  Bovne.  He  was  a witness  to  Cromwell’s  riding  in 
triumph  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  lived  to  witness 
lus  burial — ‘‘the  joyfullest  funeral  I ever  saw,  the  soldiers 
drinking  and  taking  tobacco  in  the  streets  ;is  they  passed.” 
He  also  visited  Sir  Thomas  Browne  at  his  home  in  Norwich, 
‘‘a  paradise  and  cabinet  of  rarities”;  corresponded  with 
Abraham  Cowley,  the  poet;  listened  with  admiration  to 
Doctor  Burnett’s  preaching,  and  later  contributed  to  his 
history;  travelling  in  France  and  England  with  lidmund 
Waller,  a refugee  from  Puritanism  like  himself.  He 
befriended  Bentley  the  scholar,  and  Lely  the  painter.  He 
was  with  Wren  when  the  architect  visited  St.  Paul’s  to 
plan  its  restoration.  He  talked  familiarly  with  Clarendon 
the  historian,  and  Marlborough  the  soldier;  and  as  one  of 
the  Council  of  Trade  and  Plantations  he  knew  its  secretary 
John  Locke. 

In  the  interest  of  his  matter  and  the  charm  of  his  style 
he,  is  certainlv  not  inferior  to  Pepys.  His  inquiring  and 
manv-sided  education  led  him  to  look  into  everything  great 
and  small.  His  superstitions  were  those  which  were  common 
in  his  time;  thus  he  saw  a servant  girl  upon  whose  body 
supernatural  crosses  appeared  and  wondered  thereat.  He 
condemned  bull-baiting  as  inhuman,  but  gladlv  wont  to 
see  a Turkish  rope-walker  stand  on  his  head  at  the  toj)  of  a 
mast,  and  inquired  of  the  hairy  woman  of  Augsburg  if  her 
children  were  like  her.  He  records  heavy  fogs  and  storms 
of  a desolating  sort.  Art  and  architecture  he  studied  deeply, 
and  h.ad  a taste  far  beyond  Pepys. 

I'hese  and  many  other  particulars  w’e  gather  from 
Evelyn’s  diarv.  but  other  and  more  important  things  are 
discussed ; for  he  is  a seriously-minded  man,  deeming  the 
things  of  the  spirit  of  manifold  interest,  .and  philosophising 
about  the  various  happenings  of  the  time.  With  all  this  he 
is  not  a man  of  extremes,  observing  a middle  course  in 
'Kilitics  as  in  most  other  matters.  There  are  deeply  serious 
assages,  sometimes  very  touching,  as  when  he  laments  the 
leath  of  his  daughter.  The  book  as  a whole  ex[)rcsses 
admirably  the  belief  of  an  English  gentleman  supremely 
mterested  in  his  counttw’s  vv^elfare. 

When  we  turn  to  Pepys,  we  soon  discover  the  >reason 
vvhv  he  is  read  and  esteemed  more  than  Evelyn.  He  is 
nearer  to  the  majoritv  of  men  in  his  views  and  feelings. 
The  austerity  of  Evelyn  is  repellent  to  the  average  man. 
He  cannot  get  easily  into  touch  with  him.  He  is  not 
interested  in  his  experiences  at  home  and  abroad.  Even 
his  “Sylva”  does  not  appeal  to  them.  They  care  not  for 
trees;  and  as  for  his  speculations  about  engraving,  or  the 
prevention  of  smoke  in  London,  they  do  not  care  sufficiently 
for  such  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  Pepys  is  vitally 
human,  bevond  any  other  diarist  or  memorialist.  He  was 
the  son  of  a London  tailor,  but  was  connected  with  Sir  E. 
MontAgue,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich.  His  education 
began  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  concluded  At  Cambridge. 
He  then  entered  the  household  of  Montague,  who  became 
his  life-long  patron.  He  held  various  Government  apt'oint- 
inents,  including  that  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  ’Victual- 


ling Office,  where  he  shpwed  great  administrative  ability, 
and  in  1672  he  became  Secretary  of  the  .\dmiralty.  He 
was  dismissed  from  this  office  at  the  Revolution,  .\fter  that 
he  lived  in  retirement,  chiefly  at  Clapham. 

Pepvs’s  character  was  a very  complex  one.  His  diary, 
commenced  in  1660,  deals  with  a multitude  of  subjects,  and 
as  it  was  written  in  cipher  it  is  garrulous  in  the  extreme. 
As  the  record  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  manners  of  the  Court 
and  society  it  is  invaluable,  but  its  chief  interest  consists 
in  its  unreserved  self-revelation — all  the  foibles,  peccadilloes, 
and  offences  against  decorum  of  the  author  being  set  forth' 
with  the  most  relentless  minuteness.  Lie  relates  with  the 
utmost  frankness  how  he  took  bribes,  gave  his  wife  a black 
eye,  kicked  the  servant  girl,  and  insulted  the  wives  of  sailors 
who  came  to  his  office.  He  does  not  conceal  his  drunken- 
ness, or  his  sickness  and  self-disgust  afterwards.  He  lay.s 
bare  his  grossness,  superstition,  cowardice,  and  selfishness. 
But  there  is  another  side  to  this  extraordinary  man’s  nature. 
He  is  full  of  redeeming  traits — industry,  generosity,  kindli- 
ness, and  affection.  Moreover,  his  very  faults  are  of 
interest,  as  indicating  a certain  child-like  sincerity.  His 
love  of  finery  is  conspicuous;  he  says,  ‘‘This  morning  c.-mio 
home  mv  fine  Camlett  cloak,  with  gold  buttons,  ami  ;i  silk 


suit,  which  cost  me  much  money,  and  1 prav  God  to  make 
me  able  to  pay  for  it.”  Pepys  was  intim.-it*'  with  many 


persons  of  distinction,  to  whom  he  toadi<‘d,  and  from  whom 
he  had  presents  of  plate.  Thus  he  betook  him.self  to  an 
opulent  goldsmith  named  Alderman  Blackwell  on  .liily  4th, 
1660,  to  buy  a ‘‘State  dish  and  cup”  in  chased  work  at  a 
cost  of  nineteen  pounds,  as  a gift  for  his  patron.  Sir  William 
Coventry.  In  the  same  year  he  bought  six  silver  spoons  as 
a christening  gift  for  a boy.  With  a proud  heart  Pepys 
shows  his  plate  to  his  poor  relations,  who  ‘‘eyed  mightily” 
his  ‘‘great  cupboard  of  plate”;  another  present  he  had  from 
Harris,  the  sail-maker,  consisting  of  a pair  of  large  silvcr 
candlesticks,  with  snuffers. 

Starved  as  the  country  was  by  the  deplorable  condition 
of  public  affairs,  the  sailors  in  a stale  of  mutiny  fo'-  lack 
of  their  pay,  our  enemies,  the  Dutch  and  French,  giowing 
daily  more  turbulent,  the  City  ruined  by  the  Gre.-it  Fire,  .a 
\ icious  and  negligent  Court,  sober  men  prediedng  the  ruin 
of  the  country — he  yet  amid  .'ill  this  gloom  complacently 
notes  his  ability  to  sen'c  his  guests  on  silver  i>lates,  now 
two  .and  a half  dozen  in  number.  The  arrival  of  the  Dutch 
ships  in  the.  Thames  created  a panic.  Pep\s  distributed  his 
pl.ale  in  different  places,  hoping  to  save  at  least  a portion 
of  it  if  London  were  captured.  His  gold  Coin,  three 

hundred  pounds  in  value,  he  carried  in  a girdle  round  his 
f)ody . 

The  chief  interest  of  this  side  of  Pepys  is  that  he,  a man 
of  comparatively  humble  origin,  gifted  with  keen  intelligence 
and  great  powers  of  observation,  was  able  to  surround  him- 
self with  objects  of  art  and  a great  library,  unaided  by  the 
judgment  of  professional  admirers.  He  resembled  Phineas 
Pett,  the  famous  shipbuilder,  in  his  endeavours  to  keep  com- 
pany with  men  of  higher  rank  than  himself.  A contem- 
])orary  writer  sa\s  that  he  was  ‘‘a  chcrisher  of  learned 
imm,  a worthv,  industrious  and  curious  person,  not  excelled 
in  England  in  knowledge  of  the  Navy,  ingenious  and  know- 
ing.” The  famous  diary  was  finally  deciphered  by  Lord 
Braybrooke.  He  left  his  books,  MSS.,  and  collections  to 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  where  they  are  preserved 
in  a separate  library. 

'I'hese  two,  John  Evelyn  and  Samuel  Pepys,  are  the  two 
great  diarists.  They  ought  to  be  read  together.  The 
former,  by  his  seriousness  and  long  experience  of  English 
society,  and  by  his  scrupulous  honesty  and  f.airness,  merits 
the  fullest  confidence,  as  between  author  and  reader.  The 
latter,  bv  his  frankness  and  self-discovery,  his  tale  of  his 
d.'iily  doings  and  thinkings,  his  shameless  owning  up  to 
mean  conduct  in  every  relation  of  life,  deserves  the  con- 
tempt of  all  honest  men ; but  nevertheless  he  is  a witness 
to  so  many  things  that  we  are  glad  to  know  that  he  cannot 
be  ignored.  His  death  took  place  at  his  wonderfully  w’ell 
furnished  house  at  Clapham  in  the  year  1703. 

The  moral  of  this  history  is  not  far  to  seek.  These  two 
men,  in  their  individual  characters,  present  a strange  con- 
trast; but  when  we  come  to  consider  their  respective  useful- 
ness we  modify  our  judgments.  Just  as  we  would  not  be 
without  the  “Autobiography”  of  Cellini,  for  the  light  it 
throws  Upon  his  age;  or  the  “Confessions”  of  Rousseau, 
for  the  personal  revelation  it  gives,  so  we  cannot  dispen.se 
with  Pepys — at  once  the  inost  candid  of  scoundrels  and  a 
true  witness  to  the  spirit  of  his  times. 
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Vak^ricties. 


There  are  200  species  of  moss  found  in 
‘he  British  Isles. 

pine  tree  in  New  Zealand  is  estimated 
bv  scientists  to  be  1,300  years  old. 

* * * 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one  Iceland 
waterfall  could  be  made  to  yield  60,000 
horse-power  and  another  50,000. 

* * » 

.Artificial  arms  and  legs  were,  it  is 

b -licved,  used  in  Egypt  as  early  as  700  b.c. 
Thev  were  made  by  the  priests,  who  were 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  those  days 
in  the  land  of  the  Nile. 

* * * 

The  art  of  shoeing  horses  to  protect  their 
hoofs  against  the  evils  of  hard  usage  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
Celts  as  late  as  the  fifth  century. 

* * 

The  word  “Highgate”  is  derived  from 
a gate  erected  over  four  hundred  years  ago 
to  receive  tolls  for  the  Bisliop  of  London. 
.At  one  time  all  travellers  who  tarried  at 
Highgate  taverns  were  required  to  take  an 
oath  never  to  eat  brown  bread  while  they 
could  get  white. 

PERSIAN  NATIVE  BREAD. 

The  Persian  native  bread  to-dav  is  very 
ht'tle  different  from  that  used  a thousand 
vears  ago.  The  Persian  oven  is  built  of 
smooth  masonrv-work  in  the  ground,  and  is 
usually  about  the  size  of  a barrel  ; many 
of  them  have  been  used  for  a century.  The 
dough  is  formed  into  thin  sheets  about  a 
foot  long  and  two  feet  wide  and  slapped 
against  the  side  of  the  oven.  It  bakes  in 
a few  minutes. 

* * * 

SAWYER’S  LUCKY  FIND. 

California  owes  its  prosperity  to  a 
.sawyer  who  owned  a sawmill  on  a stream. 
He.  wanted  to  widen  the  tail-race  of  his 
mill,  and  while  digging  noticed  a number 
of  shining  cbjects.  lie  paid  little,  attention 
to  them  at  first,  but  later,  out  of  curiasil\-, 
picked  one  up.  PincUng  that  it  was  gokl, 
he  soon  collected  a number.  'I'hc  natural 
result  was  that  this  soon  became  known 
and  thousands  of  people  flocked  to  this 
goldfield. 

it-  -x-  * 

DOLLARS  AND  PRESIDENTS. 

The  cost  of  electing  a United  States 
President  has  been  tabulated  bv  a recent 
writer,  who  averages  out  the  tola!  dis- 

hursements  at  135  million  dollars.  But 
the  personal  campaign  fi.inds  \’arv  im- 

mensely, from  50,000  to  16^  million  dollars 
— this  latter  being  McKiidcy’s  bill  of  costs. 
Lincoln  was  the  most  economical  of  till  the 
successful  candidates  in  the  list.  “I 

cannot  enter  the  ring  on  the  nionev  basis," 
he  wrote;  "first  because  in  the  main  it  is 
wrong,  and  secondly  because  1 cannot  get 
the  monev.” 

* -X  4t 

FOOD-DESTROYING  ROOKS. 

d'liere  are  too  manv  rooks  in  the 
n.)untry,  and  reitressivc  measures  slioukl 
1,'e  taken  ag.ainst  llv  lu.  This  is  the  opdiiion 
<il  Dr.  Walter  L.  Collinge,  the  aiuhoritv 
oil  economic  ornithology,  who  recently  con- 
ducted an  c.xhaustivc  inquiry  into  the  feed- 
ing habits  of  rooks.  He  found  that  the 
weight  of  food  eaten  by  one  rook  in  a year 
is  521b.  ; 10,000  of  tlie  birds  tlierefore  would 
consume  232  tons,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
tills,  if  they  observed  their  usual  dietary, 
they  would  destroy  roughly  80  tons  of 
cereals,  32  tons  of  potatoes  and  roots,  71 
tons  of  beneficial  insects,  and  65  tons  of 
injurious  insect*  and  slugs. 


WEATHER  PROPHETS. 

If  it  is  raining  and  the  owl  screeches 
a change  for  the  better  will  shortly  ensue, 
but  should  the  pettcock  scrceclfbad  weather 
is  to  come  or  continue.  Snails  are  also 
valuable  weather  prophets.  .As  long  as 
they*  are  to  be  seen  jogging  along  in  the 
orthodox  manner  fine  weather  may  be  con- 
fidently looked  forward  to.  If  there  is 
rain  in  the  atmosphere  the  snails  may  be 
seen  to  seek  shelter  up  the  stems  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  under  leaves,  and,  in  lact,  any- 
where \x'here  th.ex'  cun  be  safely  out  of  the 
wet..  Only  when  all  immediate  danger  of 
a recurrence  of  rain  is  over  will  they  emerge 
again. 

“ * * ■* 

THE  FEZ  IN  TURKEY. 

.A  considerable  amouni.  of  social  and 
religious  interesl  lies  behind  the  news  that 
the  fez  is  going  out  of  popular  use  in 
d'urkev.  Kor  a hundred  years  it  has  been 
the  characteristic  lurkish  headdress,  and 
in  the  beginning  was  itself  a reform,  for  it 
took  the  place  of  the  turban,  and  the  .Sultan 
.Mahmud  II,  who  introduced  it,  was  called 
"the  infidel  Sultan.”  .At  one  stage  of  the 
Mohammedan  prayers  the  true  believer 
must  touch  his  nose  and  forehead  to  the 
flour,  and,  since  he  must  keep  his  head 
covered  in  the  mosque,  a turbtir  or  a fez 
or  other  brimless  headgear  rs  necessary. 
So  heartily  do  the  Turks  hate  the  head 
covering  of  Europe  that  a common  way 
to  accuse  a Turk  of  infidelity  to  Islam  has 
been  to  nail  a hat  to  his  door. 

* ■ * -x- 

DUST  AND  EXPLOSIONS. 

I'or  a long  time  it  has  been  known  that 
various  forms  of  dust  when  mingled  with 
air  in  certain  proportions  are  ca|xnbie  of 
producing  explosions  when  brought  into 
contact  with  them.  This  danger  sometimes 
exists  in  flour  mills,  an  instance  being  the 
explosions,  some  years  ago,  of  three 
American  flour  mills  at  Minneapolis.  It 
was  then  demonstrated  by  experiment  tha,t 
two  ounces  of  flour  in  two  cubic  feet  of 
confined  air,  when  ignited,  xvould  cause  a 
violent  explosion,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  the  contents  of  a flour  sack  distributed 
through  4,000  cubic  feet  of  air  would  cause 
:m  explosion  capalxle  of  throwing  a weight 
of  2,500  tons  to  a Iteight  of  100  cubic  feet. 
.A  case  is  on  record  where  sugar  dust  in  a 
confectioncrv  factory  caused  an  explosion 
and  dry  soap  has  proved  equtilly  dangerous. 

* * *' 

PATTI’S  GOLDEN  RULES. 

One  of  Madame  Patai’s  golden  rules 
in  singing  wa.s  to  spaii‘  hei'self  ‘‘until  the 
voice  is  nce<led,  .and  tlien  nex'er  to  give  it 
ail  out.”  .Another  was  ncvei  to  sing  when 
slie  was  doubtful  of  the  condition  of  licr 
voice.  In  wliich  connection  ilie  incident  is 
rcctilled  of  liow  on  one  occasion,  dot  feel- 
ing w."II,  slic  refused  to  attend  a Court 
eoncert  at  wliicli  slie  w;is  to  h.a\e  sung 

befoi'c  ih(>  Emperor  AA'illiain  I.,  llien  King 
of  I’liissia.  To  Me\c-rbecr  was  given  the 
unpleasant  talk  of  lonvcying  licr  refusal. 
During  a performance  at  wlticii  she  sub- 
sequeiulv  sang  tb.e  King,  rccatiing  that  in- 
cident, aslxcd  Iier  what  caused  her  illness. 
‘■\'our  vile  climn.te,  \our  Majesty,”  was 
her  reph-.  In  Mr.  llernian  Klein's  bio- 
graphy of  Madame  I'alli  is  ;i  quotation 

from  an  intcaiew  which  an  .Anu’i'ican 
writer  onci'  had  w ith  llie  world-famed  diva, 
in  the  course  of  which  she  said  that  “it  is 
more  difficult  to  sing  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home’ 
than  the  AValtz  Song  from  ‘Romeo  and 
Juliet’  because  of  its  demands  upon  the 
development  of  the  voice.”  ‘‘High  gym- 
nastics,” she  added,  '‘are  very  beautiful, 
but  lose  the  middle  notes  and  you  lose  all. 
The  very  high  and  the  very  low  notes  are 
the  ornaments,  but  what  good  are  Gobelins 
and  pictures  if  you  h.nve  no  house  lo  hang 
them  in?” 


WHY  GLASS  IS  BRITTLE. 

The  brittleness  of  glass  is  due  to  the 
quick  cooling  of  tlie  hot  substance.  It  is 
known  that  constant  motion  tends  to  re- 
arrange the  molecules  in  any  substance, 
and  similar  effect  is  observed  when  glass 
is  boiled  in  a weak  solution  of  salt  in  water 
and  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  The  tough- 
ness of  the  glass  is  increased  very  much, 
and  the  effect  of  quick  heating  is  less  dis- 
astrous to  it.  This  is  easily  applied  to 
articles  such  as  glass  tubes  for  lighting 
purposes,  and  prevents  much  breakage. 

* * * 

WOOD  FOR  CLOGS. 

An  acknjowledged  authority  has  esti- 
mated there  are  at  least  4,000,000  pairs  of 
clogs  sold  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England  every  year.  Different  woods  are 
preferred  in  different  districts.  The 
workers  in  factories  and  other  indoor  occu- 
pations in  such  districts  as  Bolton,  Old- 
ham, and  Preston  prefer  a sole  made  from 
cither  alder  or  birch,  while  in  the  colliery 
districts,  such  as  AVigan,  beech,  birdi, 
and  ash  are  most  generally  used,  the  first- 
named  being  in  greatest  demand.  Some 
idea  of  the  immense  quantity  of  soles  used 
may  be  gathered  from  an  estimtue  mat 
each  pair  of  clogs  will  be  re-soled  twice 
before  being  replaced  by  a new  ptiir,  thus 
averaging  three  pairs  of  soles  to  the  life  of 
one  pair  of  clogs. 

* * * 

AUSTRALIAN  “BARRACKING.” 

The  M.C.C.  tourists  in  Australia  have 
already  had  experience  of  the  .Australian 
‘‘barracker” — a type  which  sceiqs  to 
flourish  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
classic  example  of  barracking,  says  Air.  E. 
C.  Buley,  the  sporting  novelist,  occurred  a 
generation  ago,  when  a Test  match  was 
suspended  for  a good  three  minutes  a’t  two 
words  shouted  from  the  outer  enclosure. 
.Auslialia  was  batting  tamely,  and  .Alec 
Banneniian  had  been  at  the  wickets  for 
tliirlv-livc  minutes  without  scoring,  while 
the  other  batsmen  had  shown  little  more 
enterprise.  Then  Bannerman  received  a 
ijall  wide  on  the  leg  side,  and  gently  puslusl 
it  awtiv  for  two,  salvoes  of  ironic  applause 
rewarding  the  performance.  As  the  bats- 
men took  stroke  again  and  the  ground  was 
hushed  in  silence,  a huge  admonitory  voice 
proffered  the  advice,  “Stead-ee,  .Alec!” 
Thirty  thousand  onlookers  rocked  with 
laughter,  the  players  being  so  overcome 
lliat  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  with  the 
game  until  they  had  their  laugh  out. 

* * * 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  THAMES. 

Very  few  people  in  London  realise  that 
they  are  living  on  top  of  a great  historical 
record.  According  to  Professor  Arthur 
Keith  anithropologists  are  looking  less  and 
less  for  relies  of  primitive  man  in  books 
and  tombs,  and  are  searching  the  Thames 
A’alley.  'The  ancient  level  of  the  river  was 
once  as  much  as  130  feet  above  the  present 
level.  It  stretched  to  Highgate  on  the  one 
side  and  to  Galley  Hill,  near  Woolwich,  on 
the  other.  In  the  gravel  terraces  that  it 
has  left  implements,  a human  skull,  and 
human  bones  have  been  found.  Recent 
discoveries  have  shown  us  that  there  were 
Englishmen  differing  marvellously  little 
fi  om  the  modern  type,  ^nd  evidently  of 
superior  mental  ability — if  we  may  judge 
by  the  beautiful  stone  implements  that  wc 
have  found — actually  living  in  this  island 
4,000  years  ago.  Professor  Keith  says  that 
fashion  is  extraordinarily  ancient.  Fifteen 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  English 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea  were  merely 
rivers,  there  was  a school  of  art,  a primi- 
tive polytechnic,  existing  in  France,  and 
the  type  of  stonework  that  was  done  there 
spread,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  fashions 
in  dress  spread,  to  England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe. 
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^ R7JCN1DOM  h 
y RET^tlDlNGS.  Y, 

ir<7^  irx:?T; 

Why  is  there  no  such  thing  as  a whole 
day? — Because  every  day  begins  by 
breaking. 

* * » 


“What  is  the  most  aggravating  thing  in 
married  life?”  asked  Dorothy.  “Some- 
times,” said  her  bachelor  friend,  “it’s  the 
husband,  and  sometimes  it’s  the  wife.” 

* * * 


Small  son  of  the  house : “Mr.  Smith, 
let  me  see  you  sharpen  it,  will  you?” 
Visitor:  “Sharpen  what,  my  boy?”  “Why, 
when  you  came,  father  told  mother  you 

had  an  axe  to  grind.” 

* * » 


Miss  Passey  (still  twrnly-four)  : “I  think 
the  best  years  of  one’s  life  are  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-six.”  Miss  \ oung : 
“How  nice  for  you  to  have  been  able  to 
live  the  best  years  of  your  life  over  again  1” 
* * * 

man  dropped  his  wig  in  the  street, 
and  a boy  who  was  following  dose  b^ind 
iho  loser  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to 
him.  “Thanks,  my  boy,”  said  the  owner 
of  the  wig.  “You  are  the  first  genuine 
hair  restorer  I have  ever  seen.” 

•X-  *•  * 

A lady  took  her  little  girl  out  to  tea, 
and  was  shocked  to  see  her  try  to  put  a 
thin  piece  of  bread-and-butter  in  her  jMcket. 
“Whatever  are  you  doing,  Molly?”  she 
asked.  Molly  replied  : “I  thought  I would 
take  this  home  to  nurse  for  a pattern.” 

•X  X X 


“Edith,”  the  old  gentleman  bawled  from 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  “you  just  ask  your 
y'oung  man  if  he  doesn  t think  it  s near 
ixHl-linie.”  “\ei'y*  well,  pa,  replied  the 
dear  gkl  in  the  parlour  ; then,  after  a pause, 
“Jack  says  if  you’re  sleepy,  go  to  bed 
bv  all  means.” 

^ * X * 

The  manager  of  an  engineering  works 
engaged  a new  man,  and  told  the  foreman 
to  instruct  him  in  his  duties.  A few  days 
later  the  manager  sent  for  the  foreman  and 
inquired  whether  the  new  man  was  pro- 
gressing with  his  work.  The  foreman, 
who  had  not  agreed  very  well  with  the  man 
in  question,  gave  a scornful  sniff.”  “Pro- 
gressing 1”  he  exclaimed.  “There’s  been  a 
lot  of  progress.  Aa-ve<larnt  him  iverything 
.Aa  kna,  an’  noo  he  knaas  nowt.” 

X * X 


All  Scotsmen  take  pride  in  their  native 
land,  but  none  more  than  an  old  gardener 
of  Duddingston.  Edinburgh.  The  gar- 
dener was  showing  to  a tourist  the  beauties 
of  the  loch  and  of  the  little  village.  It 
was  evening,  and  as  he  expatiated  on  the 
lovely  scene  and  on  the  glories  of  his 
country,  the  moon  rose  over  a hill.  The 
old  man  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a 
speech,  and  gazed  at  the  moon  in  admira- 
tion. After  a moment  he  turned  to  the 
tourist,  and  said,  “There’s  a moon  fur  ye! 
1 tell  ye,  mon,  we’re  a grand  nation  !” 

* * * 

A school  inspector  was  testing  a class’s 
powers  of  observation.  He  made  sure  that 
all  the  pupils  saw  that  he  had  a gold- 
mounted  fountain  pen  plainly  displayed  in 
his  w'aistcoat  pocket.  Then  he  left  the 
rostrum,  retired  to  the  ante-room,  and 
transferred  the  pen  to  an  inner  pocket. 
Returning,  he  stood  with  his  coat  thrown 
bark  and  his  vest  displayed,  penless. 
“Now  bovs,”  he  said,  “tell  me  w'hat  I hav'e 
forgftten.”  There  was  a long  pause,  and 
then  a small  voice  piped  up — “Please,  sir, 
you  forgot  to  say  ‘Excuse  me’  when  you 
walked  in  fiont  of  the  teacher.” 


Harder  to  Keep  than  a Secret. — 

Money. 

XXX 

Setting  Puzzles. — Dora;  “Did  you 
have  any  trouble  with  your  French  w'hen 
you  were  in  Paris?”  Cora;  “I  didn’t,  but 
the  Parisians  did.” 

X X X 

Quick  Change. — Tramp;  “Madam,  J 
was  not  always  thus.”  ^IadaITl  ; “No,  it 
was  your  other  arm  you  had  iti  a sling 
yesterday  morning.” 

XXX 

A New  Departure. — Little  girl  im- 
pressed by  her  bnnher  dispensing  with  the 
looking-gjass  : “Oh,  look  mamma! 

There’s  Wilfred  doing  his  hair  from 
memory.” 

^ 'fr 

Easily  Explained. — Nellie:  “Oh,  do 
look  at  those  prettv  little  cows.”  Maud  : 
“They  are  not  cows,  they  are  calves.” 
Nellie;  “But  wliat  is  the  difference?” 
Maud  : “W’hy,  cows  give  milk,  and  calves 
give  jelly.”  ' ^ ^ 

A GENEROUS  SPORTSMAN. 

Irate  Squire  : “Hi  ! You,  sir!  You’re 
fishing  in  my  river.  I demand  what  you’ve 
caugli’t.”  .Angler:  "All  right,  guv’nor. 

I’ve  caught  a cald,  I’m  catching  the  rheu- 
matics, and  you’re  welcome  to  both  of 
’em.  ” 

X X X 

REVERSAL. 

“Bother,”  said  Mr.  Hartley,  at  the 
breakfast-table,  “I  have  ordered  a taxi  for 
this  afternoon,  and  now  that  the  rain  is 
falling,  I shall  not  need  it  after  all.” 
“Shall  1 telephone  and  disorder  it,  daddy?” 
asked  the  small  daughter  of  the  house. 

X X X 

DREARY  OUTLOOK. 

An  unhappily  married  Scot  was  met 
by  a friend,  who  said,  “Mon,  Sandy,  this 
is  an  awfu’  thing  that  has  befallen  you. 
It’s  a great  pity  that  your  wife  has  gone 
and  left  you.”  “Deed,  mon,”  said  Sandy, 
“she’ll  dae  waur  than  that  yet.”  “What 
waur  can  she  dae  than  that?”  “She’ll 
come  back,”  replied  Sandy,  ruefully. 

XXX 

RAPID  RESULT. 

A bricklayer,  whose  nationality  was 
somewhat  doubtful,  was  working  on  a 
scaffold,  when  suddenly  a brick  slipped 
from  his  hand  and  di'opped  with  a thud 
on  the  head  of  his  fellow  workman,  who 
was  mixing  mortar  below.  The  unfortu- 
nate man  began  dancing  about,  groaning. 
“Hallo,  mate,”  called  the  bricklayer!  ‘‘it 
can’t  have  hurt  as  much  as  chat.  Why, 
it  wasn’t  on  your  head  half  a second.” 

XXX 

SYMPTOMS  OF  SANITY. 

An  eminent  physician  tells  a story  in 
reference  to  an  occasion  when  he  was  try- 
ing to  bring  back  to  complete  conscious- 
ness a woman  who  had  had  a paralytic 
stroke.  For  a long  time  his  efforts  seemed 
to  be  in  vain,  for  her  utterances  were  only 
the  ravings  of  delirium,  but  all  at  once 
she  sat  up  in  bed  and,  looking  straight  at 
the  physician,  cried,  “Oh,  you  funny  old 
man!”  “Ah,”  said  the  physician  cheer- 
fully, “now  she’s  beginning  to  talk  sense.” 

XXX' 

DEFTLY  CAUGHT. 

A prisoner  was  addressing  a court, 
and  was  telling  a very  plausible  story  with 
reference  to  the  offence  alleged  against  him, 
of  which  he  was  wholly  guiltless — he,  a 
man  against  whom  there  had  never  before 
been  a breath  of  suspicion.  “Prisoner, 
pardon  me  one  moment,”  interrupted  the 
iudge.  “You  must  speak  a little  louder; 
1 cannot  catch  what  you  say.  What  was 
your  last  sentence?”  “Six  months, 
m’lord,”  came  the  amazing  reply  from 
th.nt  fntallv  fncile  tongue. 


WELCOME  STRAINS. 

Tom  : “When  my  brother  plays  on  his 
musical  instrument  all  the  men  stop  work.” 
Joe:  “Indeed;  and  what  instrument  does 
he  play?”  Tom  : “(!)h,  the  buzzer  at  the 
gasworks.” 

X X * 

A GREAT  ERUPTION. 

“Our  whole  neigliboai hood  has  been 
stirred  up,”  said  the  regular  reader.  The 
editor  of  llic  ( ouniry  weekly  seized  his  pen. 
“Tell  me  all  about  it,”  he  said.  “What 
we  want  is  news.  What  stirred  it  up?” 
“Ploughing,”  replied  the  farmer. 

X X X 

QUOTATION  WELL  APPLIED. 

“‘There  is  always  room  at  the  top,’ 
young  man,”  quoted  a coal  merchant  'o 
the  lad  who  wanted  to  know  if  there  was 
a place  for  him  in  the  office.  “Yes,  I’ve 
noticed  that  whenever  I’ve  seen  the  sacks 
in  your  wagons  go  by,”  said  the  youth. 

XXX 

EXPENSIVE  RIVALRY. 

“Yes,”  sighed  a suburbanite  to  his 
friend;  “I  had  the  prettiest  little  garden 
that  ever  bloomed  until  my  neighbour's 
chickens  scratched  the  roots  up.”  “Did 
you  do  anything?”  asked  his  friend.  “I 
did,”  was  the  reply,  “f  got  a big  cat  that 
soon  made  minrenoat  his  chickens. 

Then  he  bought  a tierce  bulldog  that  settled 
my  cat.  I then  hc>rrowed  a wolf  from  an 
animal  trainer,  and  put  paid  to  his  bull- 
dog. .A  little  later  1 heard  he  was  about 
to  purchase  a tiger  to  kill  my  wolf,  and  as 
1 couldn’t  afford  the  price  of  an  elephant  to 
kill  his  tiger,  I thought  I’d  give  up 
gardening.” 

X X X- 

A GREAT  ACQUISITION. 

A pleasure  steamer  was  leaving 
Winkleton  Promenade  Pier,  few  passengc  i s 
being  on  board.  A stout  old  gentleman 
rushed  to  the  steps  and,  flourishing  his 
stick,'  shouted  ; “Hi,  captain!  Put  hack 
— back  her — quick!  A party  between 

sixty  and  seventy  wants  to  go.”  Thci  cap- 
tain, who  was  at  first  amused,  no  scxinc  r 
heard  the  numbers  shouted,  than  he  ordered 
the  steamer  back.  The  gentleman  stepped 
on  board,  and,  seating  himself  on  a declr 
seat,  leisurely  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  face  and  head.  ‘After  waiting  some 
minutes  the  captain  asked,  “Where’s  your 
party  of  sixty  or  seventy?  I wish  thew'd 
hurry.”  “Oh,”  replied  the  panting  man, 
pointing  to  himself,  as  he  still  plied  his 
handkerchief,  “I’m  the  party — sixty-five 
to-day,  sir.” 

X X-  X 

AN  UNEXPECTED  COMPLIMENT. 

There  was  a worried  look  on  the  face 
of  the  grocer  as  he  rushed  hatless  down  the 
street,  ran  up  the  steps  of  Acacia  Villa, 
and  gave  a tug  at  the  bell-pull.  “I — I’m 
sorry  to  say  there  has  been  a slight  mi.s- 
take,  Mrs.  Grubble,”  he  panted,  as  he 
. wiped  the  pierspiration  from  his  forehead 
with  the  frayed  edge  of  his  apron.  “You 
ordered  two  pounds  of  oatmeal  yesterday, 
and  by  mistake  my  apprentice  put  in  some 
sawdust.”  “Oh  !”  replied  the  lady. 
“Then  I reckon  my  ’usband  must  ’ave  got 
through  about  • arf  a pound  of  wood  for 
breakfast.”  “You  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
he  has  eaten  it?”  gasped  the  grocer. 
Then  the  lady  leaned  back  on  the  door- 
post and,  for  several  minutes,  indulged  in 
a laugh  that  brought  all  her  neighbours  to 
the  scene.  “Well,  that’s  downright 
funny,”  said  the  lady  at  length.  “Funny!” 
ejaculated  the  grocer.  “Yes ; funny.  ’Ere 
we’ve  been  married  for  thh  teen  years  come 
the  fourth  o’  February,  and  Jack  .’as  never 
paid  me  a compliment  till  this  mornin'  at 
breakfast,  when  blest  if  ’o  didn’t  pass  up 
’is  plate  for  another  go  o’  that  savvcdust. 
an’  told  me  it  reminded  ’Im  o’  the  porridges 
’ic  moihcr  used  to  make  !” 


•2SS 


FAMILV  HERALD. 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL  DIAMOND  THIEVES. 


The.  vor?t  solitude  is  to  have  no  true 
fi  ji  ndship?.  . . 

Hv  is  most  |X)\vorful  who  has  himself  in 
his  own  |)OW(r. 

Lcisur.-  cannot  be  fuljy  enjoyed  unless 
ii  is  won  by  cflort. 

I he  greatest  natural  genius  cannot  sub-  j 
sist  on  his  own  stoclt. 

ronfidence  in  another  man’s  virtue  is  no 
-light  < \id';-nce  of  one’s  own. 

Xo  oil'  is  too  young  to  stand  against 
that  wliich  he  know-  to  be  wrong. 

11c  who  is  successful  can  tifford  to 
sniile  ; he  that  is  not  cannot  afford  to  do 
oth'irwise. 

Tact  is  more  imixirlant  tlian  talent — 
.ilw.ais  rememb'-r  that  |x:oplc  are  more 
casilv  led  t]ian  driven. 

riiere  is  one  thing  which  the  most  uti- 
observant  }>erson  manages  to  sec — that 
w hich  we  do  not  want  him  to  see. 

Never  look  bark  long  at  a mistake  you 
have  made.  I'ake  the  reason  of  the  thing 
into  vour  mind  ; then  look  forward. 

I'o  judge  human  nature  rightly,  a man 
may  .sometimes  have  a very  small  e.\pe- 
rience,  provided  he  has  a very  large  heart. 

Cultivate  as  much  cheerfulness  as  ever 
you  can  in  the  home  circle ; who  knows 
but  that  it  may  save  a tempted  soul  from 
d .-pair. 

It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out, 
a:id  there  is  “a  dust  which  settles  on. the 
Ivsirt  as  well  as  that  which  settles  u[x>n 
the  ledge.” 

.Sweeter  by  far  than  the  perfume  of  roses 
is  Ihe  possession  of  a kind,  charitable,  un- 
-ehlsh  nature;  a ready  dis[X)sition  to  do 
for  other.s  any  good  turn  hi  one’s  power, 
without  thought  of  reward. 


STATISTICS. 

Uecent  statistics  .show  that  1,166  artifi- 
cial gas  companion  in  the  United  States  are 
supplying  more  than  300,000,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  of  one  sort  or  another  to 

8.500.000  custome^ 

Cigarette  smokii  i is  on  the  increase  all 
over  the  world,  acu>rding  to  a census  of 
the  industry.  In  1919  39,000,000,000 

eigarettes  were -smoked  in  the  United  States 
and  more  than  16,000,000,000  were  ex- 
{lorled. 

rtiK  Moii.mr  Tij.iDr:. — The  December 
report  on  mohair,  issued  by  the  British 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Turkey  and  the 
Halk-an  States,  states  that  a month  of 
absolute  stagnation  and  no  transactions 
has  been  followed  by  a month  of  .some 
inquiry  at  very  low  prices,  with  no  business 
re.sulting. 

UiVERi’OOL  Meat  Imports.  — During 
week  ending  January  8th  five  steamers 
landed  at  Liverpool  from  North  and  South 
American,  Canadian,  and  .Australian  ports 
53,621  sheep  carcases,  4,027  carcases  of 
pork,  517  sides  of  veal,  4,976  bo.xcs,  efc., 
of  meat,  and  28,449  quarters  of  beef. 
Compared  with  the  imports  of  the  preced- 
ing week,  these  figures  show  an  increase 
of  44,503  sheep  carcases  and  4,976  boxes, 
etc.,  of  meat,  and  a decrease. of  2,867  car- 
cases of  pork  and  9,052  quarters  of  beef. 

Britain’.s  Forestry. — Fn  less  tlian  12 
months  the  Forestry  Commission  has 
planted  1,500  acres  of  land,  and  acquired 

90.000  acres  for  development.  Forestry 
operations  will  be  conducted  for  .a  period 
of  ten  years,  at  least,  and  it  is  expected 
that  an  area  of  some  4,770,000  acres  of 
productive  woodlands  will  be  provided  for 
the  country.  In  the  financial  year  1918-19 
Britain  spent  ;^72,000,000  upon  imported 
wood,  and  during  the  progi'c.ss  of  the  war 
many  millions  of  ]xiunds  wore  paid  to  other 
countries  for  timber  needed  by  the  Army. 


lIi-.i.ic'M  (lAS. — The  investigations  regard- 
ing production  of  helium  gas,  show  lliat  it 
costs  more  to  manufacture  the  gas  neccs- 
sarv  to  intlale  a dirigible  airship  than  to 
build  the  ship  itself,  and  an  .American  Con- 
gressional Commission  has  recommended 
further  investigation  into  other  possible 
methods  of  manufacluring  Ik  lium  gas 
before  anv  further  money  is  spent. 

Boi.ivia’.s  ']Tmiu;r  I.mports.  — .Although 
Bolivi.'i  produees  an  infinite  varioly  of  \;ilua- 
able  cabinet  wood.s,  such  as  walnut,  cedar, 
mahog.'iny,  ebony,  and  hiurcl,  the  lack  ol 
interna!  trunsporlalion  facililies  makes  it 
necessarv  to  import  large  quantities  of  con- 
struction lumber.  The  Lhiited  Stales  is  the 
principal  source  of  supply  lor  this  j;om- 
moditv,  and  at  lea.-t  90  per  cent,  of  the 
lumber  imports  from  'hat  rountrv  consist 
of  Oregon  pine  (Douglas  fir)  from  the 
Farific  Coast. 

AA'ireless  Telegrapiiv. — 'J'he  latest  im- 
provement of  wireless  telegraphy  makes  it 
po.ssible  for  an  operator  .to  read  fifty  to  a 
hundred  words  a minute.  While  he 
rcccive.s  the  message  simultaneously 
through  an  ordinary  receiver  and  by  the 
play  of  light  on  ground  glass,  a lluUcring 
mirror  reeords  it  permanently  on  a section 
of  sensitive  tape  ithat  in  from  two  to  four 
minutes  runs  automatically  through 
develo[)ing  and  fixing  solutions  and  that  is 
dried  by  electric  heat. 

Wav  Ciiim  se  Deal  wiiti  Pests. — Un- 
conscious field  sanitation  is  believed  to 
have  effected  great  results  in  South  China. 
Sweet  potatoes,  tobticco,  chard,  beans  and 
cauliflower  are  among  the  products,  and 
-these  crops  are  surprisingly  free  from  the 
spot  leaf  diseases  that  would  ordinarily 
ali'cct  them  in  the  United  States.  Fuel 
being  scarce,  the  poor  peasants  collect 
every  leaf  and  scrap  of  decaying  vegetation 
to  burn.  It  is  thought  that  this  destroys 
the  plant  parasites,  and  it  suggests  a I 
method  of  preventing  infection  elsewhere. 

Zinc  in  the  Human  Body.— In  his  re- 
searches at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris 
Professor  Delezennc  has  discovered  tliat 
zinc  is  an  essential  and  permanent  con- 
stituent of  ithe  human  body.  Tlic  metal 
exist.s  in  all  organs,  altliough  in  rather 
small  percentage,  about  0.0001  by  weight. 
Tile  weight  is  variable,  tlie  higlicst  propor- 
tion being  found  in  the  nervous  centres  ; 
for  example,  in  the  brain  or  the  thymus. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  chemical 
operations  of  nutrition  are  also  connected 
with  the  transformation  of  tlte  nucleic 
acids,  it  seems  probable  that  zinc  is  one 
of  tile  most  necessary  agents  in  the  growth 
of  the  body. 

I'UEi.  Value  oe  Wood. — ^The  fuel  value 
of  wood  has  been  the  subject  of  more  tlian 
one  discussion  and  the  following  tiierefore 
may  be  of  interest.  A ton  of  coai  may 
be  taken  as  tlie  equivalent  in  lieating  value 
of  one  cord  of  heavy  wood,  sucli  as  liicl:orv, 
ash,  oak,  elm,  beech,  locust,  bircli.  cIii’itv, 
long-le.'if  pine,  and  hard  maple.  One  and 
a lialf  cords  are  required  of  sliort-loaf  pine, 
Douglas  fir,  red  gum,  sycamore,  soft 
maple,  and  western  heniloclt  to  equal  a 
ton  of  coal,  while  in  the  case  of  cedar, 
cypress,  cataipa,  basswood,  redwood, 
poplar,  spruce,  and  wliite  pine,  two  cords 
are  equixalent  to  one  ton  of  coal.  Resin 
in  wood  gives  twice  as  niucii  heat  as  the 
wood  itself,  whieh  accounts  for  the  fact 
tliat  tile  pines  and  firs  have  more  lietiting 
power  per  ton  tTian  non-resinous  wood.  It 
is  to  be  understood  that  fuel  value  depends 
not  alone  upon  heating  power,  but  upon 
rapidity  of  burning,  ease  of  ignition,  mini- 
mum smoke,  aiid  uniformity  in  heat.  Pines 
give  a quick,  hot  fire  and  are  consumed 
more  rtipidic  than  birch,  birch  giving  a 
more  iirtense  flame  than  otik,  wliile  qal-;  is 
i noted  for  the  steady  heat  it  produces. 


Diamonds  are  usually  tempting  things, 
to  the  dishonest,  for  they  are  the  most 
compact  and  most  easily  concealed  form  of 
portable  property.  In  his  book  ‘‘llie 
Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa”  Mr. 
(iardiner  !•'.  Williams  describes  some  of 
the  curious  mctliods  that  arc  used  to  pre- 
\ent  minors  from  stealing  diamonds. 

.A  line  wire  netting  is  stretched  over  tlie 
top  of  file  compound,  he  says,  to  prevent 
tlie  slv  tossing  of  precious  crystals  over 
the  walls,  to  be  picked  up  by  confederates 
ou'tside  tlie  mining  areas.  Precautions  are 
also  taken  to  prevent  the  smuggling  awav 
of  diamonds  from  tlie  compounds,  and  all 
communication  by  tlie  natives  with  persons 
outside  the  walls  is  carefully  restricted. 

Until  the  e.xpiration  of  his  contract,  no 
native  can  go  through  the  compound  gale, 
except  bv  special  permission,  or  wlien  lie  is 
taken  under  guard  before  a magistrate 
for  some  offence.  If  convicted,  wlien  his 
term  of  iniprisonment  expires,  or  after  lie 
has  paid  liis  fine,  he  must  return  to  tlic 
compound  and-  complete  liis  contract. 
Before  lie  leaves  tlic  comiwund  his  clollies 
and  person  are  thorouglily  searched. 

Gems  were  'somelhues  found  secreted  in 
elotliing,  in  slioe  heels,  in  canes  or  in  cans 
witli  false  liolloms — in  fact  in  anything  lliat 
■the  natives  were  allowed  to  take  out  willi 
tiiem.  Even  this  close  inspection  did  not 
bar  the  practice  of  stealing,  and  tiicrc  was 
an  inexplicable  triclsle  of  fine  diaiqonds 
from  unlooked-for  ciuartcrs,  until  it  became 
known  that  natives  on  the  point  of  leaving 
'tlie  compound  were  swallowing  ditimonds 
and  conveying  them  away. 

In  1895  one  native  had  the  nerve  and 
capacity  to  swallow  a lot  of  diamonds 
worth  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and 
did  not  appear  to  suffer  by  tliis  strain  upon 
his  digestion.  There  has  been  only  one 
authentic  instance  where  a native  has  em- 
bedded diamonds  in  his  flesh  ; ahi.s  was 
done  by  a native  in  De  Beers  Convict 
Station,  who  made  an  incision  under  the 
shin  bone  and  concealed  several  small  dia- 
monds wrapped  in  a rag.  This  native  had 
symptoms  of  tetanus  ; the  visiting  physician 
searched  'the  iiian’s  body,  and,  finding  an 
ugly-lookhig  wound  on  his  leg,  cut  it  open 
and  to  his  great  surprise  found  a rag  full  of 
diamonds.  The  native  soon  recovered,  a 
wiser,  if  poorer,  man. 

In  one  instance  a diamond  as  big  as  .a 
ehestnut  and  weighing  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  carats  was  hidden  for  over  seven 
days  by  this  means 

The  swallowing  of  a rough  diamond  is 
so  easy,  but  so  difiicult  to  detect,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  'the  practice 
by  providing  a longer  period  of  detention 
and  -searcli.  At  llie  close  of  their  contracts 
natives  w liosc  icrms  of  service  have  nearly 
expired  .are  placed  togetlicr  in  a com- 
modious room  c.apablc  of  holding  two 
Iiundred  men  or  more.  They  enter  tiiis 
room  entirely  naked.  'I  heir  cloth/es  and 
baggage  are  deposited  in  sacks  marked  in 
accordance  witli  tlie  number  on  the  arm- 
band.  Blankets  are  supplied  for  clothing, 
and  as  wraps  wlien  tlie  men  are  sleeping. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  of  detention, 
generally  on  .Saturday  morning,  they  arc 
released.  Meanwhile,  'tlie  clothes  placed  in 
the  sacks  liave  been  tlioroughly  searched  ; 
and  departing  natives  are  not  allowed  to 
take  awav  witli  tliem  anything  except  soft 
goods.  In  fact  tliey  arc  even  required  to 
leave  tlieir  bools  behind,,  for  cunning 
smugglers  used  'to  insert  diamonds  in  their 
boot  heels  so  neatly  that  the  trick  could 
not  be  detected  without  cutting  away  the 
greater  part  of  the  sole  of  the  boot.  Boots 
and  shoes  and  other  articles  that  are  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  compound 
are  .sold  or  given  away  to  customers  or 
friends  before  their  owners  leave.. 


The  Book-Taster. 


KEATS  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

W'riting  of  Keats’  fame,  ^tr.  ].  C. 
Squire  savs  in  “Life  and  l.rllers": 

“ Every  groal  ijoet  knows  his  own  c.'ipa- 
bilities,  and  Keats’s  opinion  of  tiiose  who 
were  vilifying  him  was  Indeflv  < \])ressed  ; 
‘This  is  a mere  matter  of  the  monu-nl  ; I 
think  I shall  be  among  the  English  I’octs 
alter  mv  death.’  He  was  not  over-ron- 
tident.  lie  discriminated  between  his  good 
■ ind  his  bad  work. 

“The  list  of  his  favourite  adjectives, 
I'ompiled  bv  Mr.  Bridges,  illustrates  \erv 
strikinglv  the  languorous  qit.ality  of  his 
dreams  and  desires.  But  he  was  not  made 
to  be  a slave  to  these  ; in  the  ‘Odes  and 
Hvperion’  the  richness  and  vividne.-s  ;md 
sweetness  remained,  but  the  tropical 
ki.xuriance  had  been  pruned,  and  the  native 
strength  of  his  character  and  intellect,  the 
clarity  of  his  imagination,  the  absolute 
ticcuracy  of  phraseology  of  wbiidi  he  was 
capable,  appear  with  a splendour  that 
makes  these  poems  incomparabb.'  with 
everything  else  in  our  lilcrtiture  but  the 
greatest  passages  of  .Shnkesp- are  and 
.Milton.’’ 


SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE. 


“If  in  the  last  hundred  years  the  whole 
material  setting  of  civilised  Hie  h.is  altered, 
we  owe  it  neither  to  politicitins  nor  tr 
■iclitical  institutions,’’  says  .Mr. 

'..ilfour,  M.P.,  in  ‘‘Essays,  .Specukitive 
'.id  Political.’’  “We  owe  it  to  the  com- 
' lined  efforts  of  those  who  have  advanced 
-.  ience  and  those  who  httve  applied  it.  II 
(,ur  outlook  upon  the  universe  lias  suffered 
modifications  in  detail  so  great  and  so 
lunnerous  that  they  amount  collertively  to 
a revolution,  it  is  to  men  of  science  we  owy 
it,  not  to  theologians  or  philosophers.  On 
these,  indeed,  new  and  weighty  responsi- 
bilities are  being  cast.  They  have  to  har- 
monise and  to  co-ordinate,  to  prevent  the 
new  from  being  narrow,  to  preserve  un- 
harmed the  valuable  essence  of  what  is  old. 

“But  science  is  the  great  instrument  oi 
social  change',  all  the  greater  because  its 
rdiject  is  not  change,  but  knowledge  ; and 
IS  silent  tippropri.ation  of  this  dominant 
i metion,  amid  the  din  of  political  and 
i-eligious  strife,  is  the  most  vit.a!  of  all  the 
•evolutions  which  have  marked  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  civilisation.’’  ‘ 

* # 


EXPERTS  IN  FURNITURE. 

“Furniture  is  not  be.'uitiful  merely 
because  it  is  old,’’  says  Mr.  A.  A.  Milne  in 
“If  I May.’’  “It  is  absitrd  to  suppose  that 
everything  ma{le  in  1720,  or  1620  or  1520, 
was  made  beautifully. 

“No  doubt  there  will  always  be  people 
who  regard  the  passing  of  lime  as  sufficient 
justification  for  any  article  of  furniture  ; 

I could  wish  that  they  were  equally  toler- 
ant among  the  arts  as  among  the  crafts,  so 
that  in  1920  this  very  article  which  I write 
now  could  be  referred  to  with  awe  as  a 
genuine  1920 ; but  all  'that  the  passage 
of  time  can  really  do  for  your  dresser  is 
to  give  a more  beautiful  surface  and  tone 
to  the  wood. 

“This,  surely,  is  a matter  in  whicli  you 
ran  judge  for  yourself  without  being  an 
expert.  If  your  dresser  looks  old  you  have 
got  from"  it  all  that  a craftsman  of  any 
period  can  give  you;  why  worry,  then,  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  a ‘genuine  antique’? 
The  expert  may  tell  you  that  it  is  a fake, 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  suddenly  said  so 
has  not  made  your  dining-room  less  beauti- 
ful. Or  if  it  is  less  beautiful,  it  is  only 
because  an  ‘expert’  is  now  in  it.  Hurry 
him  out.’' 


TWO  GREAT  NOVELISTS. 

“.As  Dickens  is  the  child  among 
novelists,  Charlotte  Bronte  is  the  girl,’’ 
says  Mr.  A.  Clutton-Brock,  in  “Essays  on 
Books.’’  ‘‘They’  see  very  differently,  but 
the  eyes  of  both  are  not  dulled  by  experi- 
ence and  their  feelings  not  blunted  by 
iheorv.  They  do  nor  find  in  life  what  they 
expect  to  find  in  it,  :md  therefore  their 
books  are  full  of  sui])rises  fur  us.  But  ex- 
pi  rieiire  is  a word  thm  may  be  used  in 
different  senses. 

“People  htive'  wondered  that  ( 'h.ulol  le 
P.riHili'  could  h:i\e  written  m>  well  with  so 
little  of  it;  they  forget  th;it  it  was  a sharp 
expericticc  for  her  'to  meet:  a new  person 
nr  to  enter  a roOm  for  the  first  time.  We 
c:umot  tell  wliether  she  would  have  kept 
this  e;igerncs>  of  description  if  she  had 
lived  ; but  Dickens  k'  pt  it  all  his  life,  and 
lie  is  her  otilv  ri\.'d  in  describing  every- 
thing a.s  if  he  h;ul  ticver  seen  anything  like 
it  before.  Dickens  and  Charlotte  Bronte 
c.'iti  pcrsutide  us  ul  <'tn\ thing  by  their  mere 
power  of  rejM'esent.'ition.  As  we  read  them 
we  see  with  their  eye>  and  pass  throitgh 
lheii-  experiences.’’ 

-X-  -s-  « 

INSIDE  “OLD  MOSES’’  TRAP. 

“(bid  Muse’’  was  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  betirs  iti  the  Rockies.  He  was  a 
notorious  “bad  actor,"  according  to  Mr. 
.\.  L.  Corson  in  the  ‘‘Wide  World  Maga- 
zine,” and  foiled  all  attempts  to  shoot  or 
trap  liim.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  a 
charmed  life. 

“On  one  occasion,”  writes  Mr.  Corson, 
‘‘a  nt;m  natned  Hancock  tried  to  trap  him. 
In  placing  the  bait  inside  the  trap,  Han- 
cock accidentally  touched  the  trigger,  and 
the  logs  came  down  and  unprlsoned  him. 
He  tried  to  prv  the  heavy  timbers  apart, 
but  found  that  he  cotdd  not  shift  them  an 
inch.  From  one  side  of  the  trap  to 
the  other  he  went,  unconsciously  imitating 
the  movements  bruin  would  hpve  made  in 
hunting  for  a weak  spot.  All  his  efforts 
were  fruitless. 

“The  pangs  of  hunger  were  now  coming 
on,  and  night  was  near.  Hancock  scraped 
up  some  chips  :md  twigs,  made  a fire  and 
roasted  part  of  'the  deer  tliat  he  had  brought 
to  bait  the  trap  with.  Being  lightly 
dressed,  he  suffered  keenly  from  the  c,gld 
night  air.  He  lav  down  upon  the  ground, 
but  suddenly  he  heard  sniffing  sounds  out- 
side and  detected,  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
moon,  ,'i  dark  form  gazing  through  the 
chinks  between  the  logs.  Hancock  felt  safe, 
although  his  gun  was  standing  by  a tree 
;ome  distance  from  the  trap.  Mose — for  it 
.v;is  no  other — seemed  to  realise  the  fact. 
Knowing  his  savage  nature,  JIancock  with- 
drew to  the  otl'.er  side  of  the  tr.'ip,  as  the 
fiig  form  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs.  He 
■ould  feel  the  bear’s  hot  breath  surging 
through  between  the  logs  upon  his  face; 
md,  fearing  that  the  brute  would  thrust 
his  ckiws  in,  he  kept  moving  Irom  side  to 
side. 

“D.'ivlight  came  at  last,  and  Mose  trotted 
off.  Again  Hancock  built  :i  file  and  cooked 
the  re.st  of  the  deer  meat.  He  almost 
decided  'to  set  one.  end  of  the  trap  on  fire 
and  burn,  his  way  out.  But  what  if  he 
were  unable  to  control  the  blaze?  If  he 
could  reach  his  ritle,  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  shoot  his  way  out,  for  he  had  a 
belt  full  of  cartridges.  His  horse,  tired ’of 
standing  round,  had  long  ago  made  for 
home.  The  next  morning  the  neighbours, 
seeing  Hancock’s  horse  in  the  yard,  sur- 
mised that  the  “outlaw  of  the  Rockies’’ 
had  secured  another  victim.  .Several  cattle- 
men started  out  in  search  of  Hancock.  In 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  heard 
shooting,  but  at  first  they  could  see  nothing. 

“Hancock  had  torn  his  shirt  into  strips, 
making  a rope  about  twenty  feet  long.  He 
had  then  tied  two  stones  to  a string  about 
a yard  long  and  fastened  one  end  of  the 
long  line  to  the  middle.  Then  he  threw 


the  stones  out  from  between  the  cracks  of 
his  prison  toward  the  rifle.  After  two 
hours  of  practice  he  was  able  to  drag  the 
gun  within  reach.  He  then  tried  des- 
perately to  cut  his  way  out  by  shooting 
holes  through  a log  about  a foot  in 
diameter.  Before  he  had  got  very  far  hi.-, 
conir.idcs  had  loc.'ited  the  shots  and  released 
him.  ’’ 

* * 

G.  K.  C.  ON  SERIOUSNESS. 

“Bi'iiadly  it  is  true  that  all  animah. 
excepi  mail  are  serious,’’  .sa\'.s  .Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterliiii  in  “The  lises  of  Diversity." 
“.\nd  1 think  it  is  further  demonstrated  by 
the  fart  that  all  human  beings  who  con- 
cern themselves  in  a concentrated  way  with 
animals  are  also  serious  ; serious  in  a sense 
far  beyond  that  of  human  beings  con- 
cerneil  with  anything  else. 

“Horses  are  serious;  thev  have  long, 
solemn  faces.  But  horsey  men  are  aKo 
serious — jockeys  or  trainers  or  grooms  ; 
they  also  have  long,  sol'  ir.n  faces.  Dog- 
arc  serious ; they  have  exactlv  that  com- 
bination of  moderate  conscicniiousness 
with  monstrous  conceit  which  is  the  rPake- 
up  of  modern  religions.  But,  however 
serious  dogs  may  b'',  they  can  scarceK  be 
more  serious  than  dog-fanciers — or  dog- 
stealers.” 

* n- 

MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

“Not  content  with  asserting  that  the 
two  sexes  are  different  mentaliv,  people 
claim  that  women  have  one  set  of  moral 
traits  and  that  men  ha\'e  quite  another  set,” 
says  Dr.  Daniel  Starch  in  “Pearson’s 
Magazine.  ” 

“.Apparently,  women  arc  supposed  to  be 
born  with  another  kind  of  clwracter,  simply 
because  they  are  female.  Novels,  pl.ays, 
cartoons,  and  jokes  .arc  based  on  these  com- 
monly accepted  -ideas  about  the  dlfference.s 
between  the  .sexes.  .And  they  do  tlieir  share 
in  passing  on  these  ideas  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another. 

“In  the  course  of  my  work  as  a 
psychologist  I have  studied  the  available 
scientific  data  in  regard  to  the  differences 
between  the  sexes.  And  mtiny  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  brought  out  are  so  at 
variance  with  popular  ideas  on  the  subject 
that  I believe  they  will  surprise  the  average 
reader.  The  supposed  differences  in  mental 
ability  and  in  moral  traits  are  at  least  fifty 
per  cent,  purely  imaginary.  The  other  fifty, 
per  cent,  are  due  to  a large  e.xtent  to  en- 
vironment and  training.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  are  absolutely  no  mental  or 
emotional  differences  between  men  and 
women.  What  I do  mean  to  say  is  that 
these  differences  are  far  smaller  than  people 
generally  believe,  and  that  the  differences 
among  persons  of  the  same  sex  are  far 
larger  than  the  differences  between  the 
sexes  themselves. 

“Not  until  the  latler  part  of  the  nlne- 
I teenth  century  would  men  admit  that  the 
I mind  of  woman  wa.s  even  capable  of  receiv- 
j ing  the  same  kind  of  education  that  a man 
received.  It  was  not  a question  of  whether 
that  was  the  education  she  needed  to  fit 
her  for  her  probable  activities  in  life.  She 
was  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  receiving 
it.  She  was  declared  to  be  of  inferior 
mental  capacity  as  compared  with  man. 
Without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  same 
kind  of  education  is  advisable  for  girls  and 
for  boys,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
there  is  nothing  in  their  native  mental 
abilities  which  would  prevent  them  from 
taking  the  same  school  courses,  from  the 
primary  grades  to  the  “higher  education’’ 
offered  by  the  colleges.  i 

“Men  may  dislike  giving  up  the  idea 
that,  merely  by  virtue  of  their  sex,  they 
would  fundamentally  be  of  superior  mental 
I power  as  compared  with  women.  But  the 
truth  is  that  differences  in  intelligence  are 
differences  among  individuals  rather  thaft 
: differences  between  th(j  SSSte?.’* 
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FAMILY  ITELALD. 


PHILATELISTS  AND  THE  AEROPLANE,  g 

*i'  i* 


! .■  : .-  •11'.  ot  v.'u-ic:ii>  of  ni-ro'post 

^i.iii.p'  f-isi:  d •v'io;'  ihr  World  war  was  ill 
1)1  j^io  s I’  liidng  added  peaie-tini’ 
‘■111  i.'i;-m...i'hiii:  " stauips  in  many  lands. 
.''in>  ■ it  net  infrequently  happens  that  the 
.•i(M'om;iiI  S' r\  ie.  first  establislud  by  ;i 
I luntrv  is  subsequently  abtindoned,  if  only 
t'-mporarilv,  th.  result  is  tliat  the  stamps 
eiriul.'ited  .or  the  expcrimcnttil  p.  r.od  are 
< I i-n  print'd  in  limited  numbers  only,  and 
-uon  lake  their  places  amonf;  the  really 


<1 ' ^irable  issue>. 

The  .situation  means  that  every  time  a 
country  issues  aeropost  stamps  there  is  tin 
immetliate  demand  by  collectors  for  copies  ; 
ii  the  supplies  are  small,  as  they  usually 
have  been,  prices  rise  rapidly,  and  the  stock 
is  quickly  exhausted.  “First  covers” — 
that  is,  envelopes  carried  on  the  initi.d 
llights— are  particularly  sought  if  the 
government  that  issued  the  st.'imps  has  pre- 
arranged so  that  the  envelopes  bear  clearly 
printed  postmarks  to  ,guar;mtoe  that  they 
were  transported  on  the  first  journeys. 

-\s  a striking  example  of  the  demand  for 
first  covers,  ten  dollars  was  recently  paid 
for  an  envelope  bearing’  the  United  States 
24cent  red,  white,  and  blue  aeroplane 
stamp,  carried  between  W.ashington  and 
New  T'ork,  by  wav  of  Pliihidclphfti,  on 
May  15th,  1918— the  first  trip  by  tieroplane 
service.  At  the  time  many  collectors 
arranged  in  advance  for  letters  to  be 
carried  on  that  journey,  but  the  number 
that  could  be  transported  was  limited,  and 
the  price  of  the  first  covers  has  advanced 
gradually  from  thirty  cents. 

Another  example  is  the  aeroplane  hdjels 
that  Japan  issued  in  1919 — the  11  and  3-scn 
values  of  the  1914  series  overprinted  with 
an  aeroplane  device.  They  are  selling  in 


.Americ.a  to-da\  lor  1.50  dollars  f.'ich,  un- 
c.’inccHcd  ; v.li;n  they  .are  worth  ctuu'  lled 
cannot  be  estimated  until  it  is  learned 
pr-  cisi  ly  how  many  letters  were  carried 
before  the  serxiic  was  discontinued.  Metm- 
while  wo  learn  now  that  a new  J.aptuieso 
aeroplane  route  belwci'n  Tokyo  and  \ oko- 
hama  is  contemplated,  with  15  sen  as  the 
postage  for  tin  ordinary  letter. 

'riic  word  PosIlKchdii’iist,  appearing  as 
a surch.arge  on  some  of  the  stamps  of  the 
Hclgian  Congo,  is  amusing  the  philatelist. 
IdteTallv  transltited,  it  means  ‘‘.Service  of 
the  Postal  .Mr.”  Hut  that  is  not  whtit  the 
postal  .authorities  of  the  Helglan  colony 
intended.  The  significance  of  the  missing 
■‘i”  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
government  of  the  Belgian  Congo  by 
collectors,  and  it  is  reported  that  a new 
series  of  overprints  may  be  issued  with  the 
word  correctly  spelled. 

On  .September  15th  Czecho-Slovakia 
opened  an  aeropost  service  between  Prague, 
the  capital,  and  Warsaw,  Paris,  and 
London.  Mailplane  stamps  have  been  dis- 
tributed of  three  varieties,  one  for  each 
branch  of  th<^  service.  Czecho-Slovakia’s 
current  200-heller  stamp  has  been  over- 
printed with  .'I  new  value,  14  kronen, 
which  is  the  cost  of  carrying  an  ordinary- 
letter  between  Prague  and  Warsaw  by  air. 
Similarly,  the  500-heller  has  received  the 
surcharge  of  24  kronen  and  the  1,000-heller 
the  over  print  28  kronen,  for  use 
respectively  between  Prague  and  Paris  and 
between  Prague  and  London.  The  three 
surcharges  are  in  red,  blue  and  deep 
violet. 

When  an  aeroplane  service  was  estab- 
lished between  Cartagena  and  Barranquilla, 
in  the  Republic  of  Colombia  recently,  the 


SPIRITUALISM  ON  THE  AMAZON.  I 


The  original  exponents  of  spiritualism 
were  found  among  the  tribes  in  the  region 
around  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  by 
early  .Sptmish  explorers,  and  stivtige  stianecs 
are  still  held  there  with  exaitlv  the  same 
rites  £is  those  witnessed  by  the  Europeans 
so  long  ago. 

The  mediums  do  not  employ  rappings, 
table-tipping,  or  the  dark  c.-dfinet  to  call 
up  the  de.'id,  but  their  ceremonies  are  weird 
and  spectacular  in  the  extreme.  When  a 
member  of  the,  tribe  desires  to  talk  with  a 
deceased  relative  or  friend  he  visits  the 
medium  and  states  his  wish,  at  tlic  same 
time  making  advance  payment  in  the  form 
of  feathers,  fruit,  and  various  jungle  deli- 
cacies. The  medium  requests  him  to  return 
at  a certain  hour  the  ni'xt  night  with  tis 
many  guests  as  he  cares  to  invite  in  honour 
of  the  departed  spirit. 

■ As  .soon  ns  the  m.'in  goes  away  the 
medium  builds  .a  fire  of  scented  woods,  over 
which  he  steeps  a decoction  of  green  herbs. 
Many  of  these  herbs  arc  de.nlly  poison,  btit 
tire  so-.skillully  mixed  in  measured  quanti- 
ties that  '.one  acts  as  an  antidote  to  the 
other. 

, At  the  appoi.-ited  time  the  spii'ilmdist  and 
Ilk  invilid  guests  appear  and  seat  ihem- 
^;lves  in  a circle  around  the  fire,  but  at  a 
iiespectful  distance  from  it.  Absolute 
silence  reigns  save  for  the  regular  tap  of 

drum  sounded  at  intervals  by  a man 
Stationed  in.  the  deep  shadows  beyond  the 
fjre. 

■ The  medium  appears  bearing  aloft  a 
cocoanui  shell  filled  with  the  brew  of  herb.s. 

■ We  .sr-aiteis  ilie  glowing  fire  to  form  a ring' 


and  steps  into  the  middle  of  it,  first  laying 
fragrant  green  sticks  on  the  live  coals. 

Soon  clouds  of  thick  smolce  rise -and 
envelop  him,  the  men  around  the  fire  break 
into  ;i  wild  incantation,  the  drum  is 
fLiriously  beaten,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
uproar  the  medium  drinks  the  poison  and 
casts  the  empty  cocoanut  shell  among  the 
spectators.  Immediately  the  chant  ceases, 
the  drum  is  silent,  and  every  eye  is  fixed 
on  the  medium,  dimly  visible  through  the 
smoke. 

'1  he  drugs  take  effect  at  once,  his  eyes 
roll,  his  mouth  twitches,  his  body  writhes, 
and  unintelligible  cries  issue  from  his  lips. 
T'hi'S'  cries  are  believed  to  be  the  voice 
ol  the  departed'.  The  man  who  has  thus 
caused  the  dead  to  be  summoned  proceeds 
to  ;i-.k  questions  oi  the  spirit. 

I he  .spirits  are  consulted  about  every- 
thing that  happens  in  the  village,  tribal 
or  itunil.y  cjuarrels,  contemplated  •journeys, 
stolen  property,  even  the  planting  of  crops, 
tmd  the  frenzied  and  guttural  utterances 
of  the  suffering  medium  grovelling  on  the 
ground  in  the  throes  of  pain  are  interpreted 
by  the  eager  listeners  as  replies. 

When  the  medium  fintdly  succumbs  to 
exh.'iustion  and  lies  motionless  in  the 
embers  of  the  sacred  fire  the  assemblage 
disperses. 

I hese  mediums  are  regarded  with  great 
fear  and  respect  and  wield  more , influence 
in  the  tribe  than  the  chief  himself,  but  the 
time  always  comes  when  there  is  too  much 
of  one  herb  or  too  little  of  another  in  the 
poison  brew,  and  then  the  medium  never 
revives  from  his  stupor. 
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.government  issued  no  special  sttmips,  but 
it  allowed  stamps  to  be  I'l  inted  by  a private 
conipaiiy  that  o[)erates  the  aerojiost.  Two 
varieties  liave  appeared,  each  of  the  10- 
centavo  value,  that  amount  being  the  postal 
tax  for  every  fifteen  grammes  of  weight. 
The  design  for  the  first  stamp  showed  an 
aeroplane  flying  above  the  sea,  the  setting 
sun  and  a steam.ship. 

After  200  copies  had  been  issued,  a new 
design  was  adopted,  which  shows  a m:q> 
t)f  Colombia’s  coast  line  and  a bipltine  in 
full  flight.  Both  labels  bear  the  name  of 
the  private  company,  and  all  letters  carried 
have  received  oflicial  post-olTice  cancella- 
tions. These  stamps  supersede  an  aih'd- 
post  stamp  that  Colombia  circulated  tem- 
porarily in  1919,  when  tin  experimental 
service  was  in  operation— a 1917  2-centavo, 
surcharged  with  an,  inscription  that  in- 
cludes Servicio  Postal  Aero  6 — 18 — 19. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  ctincelled  copies  of 
Japan’s  mailplane  issue,  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  try  to  attach  a value  to  the  Colombian 
aero  stamps. 

.Sweden  has  overprinted  new  values — 10 
ore  on  3 ore,  20  ore  on  2 ore  and  50  ore  on 
4 ore — and  the  word  Liiflpost,  meaning 
“aeropost,”  on  stamps  of  current  issue  ami 
is  using  them  to  prepay  postage  on  mail 
carried  from  Sweden  to  foreign  lands  by 
aeroplane.  On  ordinary  letters  and  printed 
matter  of  the  weight  of  twenty  grammes, 
an  extra  postal  tax  of  sixty  ore  is  required 
to  England  and  to  the  United  .States  and 
other  countries  ordinarily  reached  by  way 
of  England.  To  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  tax  is  forty  ore. 
To  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other 
countries  not  among  those  mentioned,  the 
tax  is  twenty  ore. 

Incidentally  the  special  aeropost  stamps 
may  be  used  on  mail  dispatched  through 
the  customary  land  and  sea  channels,  a 
privilege  that  the  United  States  granted 
while  the  24,  16,  and  6-cent.  mailplane 
stamps  were  in  use. 


OUR  SICK  WORLD! 


“I  could  wish  you  were  conducted  to  a 
gentle  bath  and  balms  apjplied  to  you." 

"Corialan'us." 


A witty  correspondent  asks  if  these 
words  of  Shakespeare  are  not  appli  able 
to  the  sick  world  we  are  living  in,  and 
whether  a certain  popular  ointment  might 
not  be  given  the  chance  of  proving 
its  claim  to  be  “The  World’s  Greatest 
Healer.” 


I LIKE  STEW 

IT’S  MADE 
WITH  — 

EDWARDS’ 

„es.cc««°SOUP 


E.D.S.  is  made  in  three  varieties, 
Brown,  White  and  Tomato.  The 
Brown  variety  is  prepared  from  best 
beef  and  garden  vegetables.  The 
other  two  are  purely  vegetable  soups. 

Sold  in  packets 2d.  each. 

AUo  in  Canisters,  8\d.,  1(4,  and  216. 


PREPAID  SMALL 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  ietms  fot  advertisements  under  this  headinf  <« 
the  Family  Herald  or  Family  Herald  Supplement  are 
Twopence  per  word  for  each  paper,  the  minimum  chaste 
for  any  advertisement  being  One  ShilUnt  ana  Sixpence, 
No  display  is  permitted,  and  the  publishers  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  declining  any  aivetHsernent  et 
which  they  do  not  approve. 

Communications  regarding  Prepaid  Advettisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Advertisement  Department, 
Family  Herald  Press,  Henrietta  Street  London, 
IV.C.2,  and  copy,  which  in  ah  cases  must  be  accom- 
panied by  remittance,  should  reach  the  office  at  least 
fifteen  dapS  before  Ike  date  of  publication. 


Abdominal  Support. — For  any  abdominal 
weakness  alter  operations,  &c.,  our  Abdome  Belted 
Corsets  afford  perfect  support.  Certain  relief. — 
Write  for  List  No.  5,  K.  Scales  & Co.,  Corset 
Manufacturers,  Newark-on-Trent. 


Genuine  Irish  Linen  Sheets. — Finest 
aud  best  quality,  made  of  pure  Iriali  lineu. 
Single  bed  size,  -2  by  .3  yd^^.,  7as.  per  pair,  or 
hemstitched,  same  size,  8'2s.  Cd.  These  sheets 
will  last  a life  time.  Safe  delirery  of  parcels 
guaranteed.- iiUTTONS,  73  Larne,  Ireland. 


Grampian  Hand  Made  Homespuns.  - 

These  beautiful  Tweeds  lor  Ladies  and  Gentlemen’s 
Wear  can  only  he  obtained  irom  the  Kiiibuck 
Spinning  Coy.,  Ltd.,  Pept.  B,  Kinbnek,  Penbsliive. 
Patterns  for  any  lengtii  sent  on  application. 


Drunkards  Cured  cheaply,  Becretly, 
Sfieedily,  permanently.  Trial  free  privatelV. 
Carlton  Clieniical  Co.,  Ltd,,  .017,  Birnalughara. 


HuckabacL  Towelling,— In  bundles  ot 
remnants,  sufficient  to  make  six  full-sized 
Bedroom  Tov.els,  only  12s.  6d.  ; postage  9ci. 
Send  postcard  for  this  month'i  Bargain  l.isl, 
free.  Safe  delivery  of  parcels  guaranteed. — 
HUTTON’S,  73  Larne,  Ireland. 


Points  in  Piano  Playing,  bvK.  Weguelin 
Greene.  I’riceBd.  Post-free  7d.  Wm.  Stevens, 
J,td..  23-21.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
Loudon,  W.C.2. 


2s.  Monthly.— Costumes,  Suits,  Kaincoate, 
Cbildren's  Clotliing,  Footwear.  Household 
ibuen,  nranev\ , etc,  llasv  Terms.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free.— Castle  buppjly  Co.,  Norwich. 


them  the  MARVEL 
WHIRLING  SPR^Y. 

If  he  cannot  supnlv  the  Marvel, 
full  particulars  will  be  sent  free  by 


MARVEL  Co  (Dept.  64  ),  63  St.  John’s  St. .London,  E.C. 


QO-AHEAD  CANADA 

WANTS  GO-AHEAD  IVIEN. 

McN  are  V'IANr£D  for  the  FARMS  and  WOMEN 
WORKERS  for  the  HOMES  of  CANADA. 

For  free  maps,  pampblets  and  official  information, 
apply  toSuperintendent  of  Emigration  1 1-13,  Charing 
C--OS5,  London,  S.W.I,  or  to  Canadian  Govt.  Emigra- 
tion Agent  at  48,  Lord  St..  Liverpool;  139.Corpora- 
lioa  St.,  Birmingham  ; Museum  St.,  York  ; 54.  Castle 
St..  Carlisle;  Market  Phce,  Peterborough;  81, 
Queen  St.,  Exeter;  310,  High  St.,  Bangor;  107, 
Hope  St.,  Glasgow;  llo,  Union  St.,  Aberdeen;  44, 
Dawson  St.,  Dublin  ; 17-19,  Victoria  St.,  Belfast. 


BARGAINS— 


ANNUAL 


CLIiARANCE. 


Genuine  Bargains— a sav  ng  of  6,-  in  tbe  £ off 
regular  goods.  Curtains  (all  makes)  ,Mcts  Casement 
materials,  H'.useha  d Lin  ns.  Damask  Shests  and 
Down  Quilts  B ankets.  Underwear.  Big  reduction 
to  clear  Stock.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Sale  Folder. 
S.  PEACH  ‘'0':  = . 177,  f'  p T.-a— c.  Mn!tiP!r'’.on. 


ORDINARY  MILK  IS  DEAR 
and  VERY  scarce. 

NESTLE  S MILK 

THE  RICHEST  IN  CREAM 


is  both  plentiful  and  cheap 

at  82  and  1/4^  per  tin. 

Refuse  imitations  offered  at  other  prices 


J.  GODDARD  SONSy  Station  Sired,  Leicester. 


Write  lor  paiieroe.  po«t  tree.  o<  Overcoatt.  Suiti,  Co«iiirae«.  F»tciot», 
-{iimcoeti.  Mackiiitoities.  e(c..  orCatalogaee  of  Footwear,  Wool  Scarft. 
jfaperr.  Ladiei  a Children's  Clothint.  3heHieid  Cutlery,  Gramopbonei 
.(id  Records.  Tea  and  Dinner  Services,  Bedsteads.  Bcdditit,  Sewiiil 
«la  hines.  Cycles.  Tyres,  Carpets  and  Lioo.  Poultry  and  Appliances,  etc 

_ TERMS 


Nourishing  ‘Atora’  Puddings 
made  vgith  dried  fruits  or  Marmalade,  i 
Jam,  Golden  Syrup,  etc.,  are  doubly] 
economical— they  need  no  sug^ar ! 

A’TORA" 

The  Handy  Suet 

The  delicious  puddings  you  make  with  it  are 
a re-introduction  of  tbe  famous  OId-EnerIi<h 
(>udding;s,mucb  improved  and  more  diaestible. 

A.tora  ” puddinKs  reduce  the  cost  of  livioa 
and  raise  the  standard  of  nourishmenL 
Sold  by  all  Grocers.  SHREDDED  for  Pudding,  uid 
Pastry,  lu  BLOCKS  for  Frying  and  (booking.  47« 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


Si ' 

I Horoe  and  Dress.  | 

rr^-^^^rrrj^Vrrrrrvrrrs"®^* 

"WOMAN'S  SPHERE’’  is  now  incarperated  with  tha 
FAMILY  HERALD  SUPPLEMENT.  On  Sale 
Everywhere.  Prica  2d, 

SELECTED  RECIPES. 

SirAMED  Fish. 

Take  one  breakfastcupful  of  bread- 
crumbs, om;  breakfastcupful  of  cooked 
lish,  a little  minced  parsley,  pepper,  and 
salt.  Beat  three  eggs  up,  add  half  a toa- 
cupful  of  milk.  Mix  all,  and  steam  in  a 
buttered  mould  for  one  hour. 

Stock  from  Bones. 

For  this  take  any  bones,  trimmings  of 
meat,  any  trimmings  or  odd  bits  of  turnip, 
rarfot,  and  onion,  a little  salt  and  pepper. 
Just  cover  with  cold  water.  Let  ail 
simmer  together  by  the  fire  all  day,  and 
strain  off  at  night.  The  stock  is  used 
instead  of  water  for  making  soups,  sauces, 
and  gravy. 

Bre.ad  and  Cheese  Pudding. 

In  a large  basin  mix  half  a pound  of 
grated  cheese,  one  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
two  tabk-spoonfuls  of  breadcrumbs,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  one  cupful 
of  boiling  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and 
the  whites  well  beaten.  Stir  gently,  pour 
into  a buttered  pudding-dish,  and  bake  for 
fifteen  minutes. 

Apple  Custard. 

Steam  four  apples,  pared  and  cored  and 
cut  in  quarters,  until  they  are  soft.  Then 
rub  them  through  a sieve,  while  hot,  and 
immediately  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar  and  a cupful  of  milk. 
Pour  into  custard  cups  and  bake  in  a pan 
of  hot  water  until  firm.  Use  the  whites 
for  a meringue,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 
Serve  very  cold. 

Welsh  Rare-bit. 

Cut  some  nice,  rich,  sound  cheese  into 
rather  thin  slices,  put  into  a saucepan 
with  a little  margarine  and  a drop  of  milk, 
stir  till  the  cheese  is  completely  dissolved, 
adding  pepper  .and  a little  mustard  to  taste, 
pour  on  to  pieces  of  buttered  toast,  and 
serve  immediately.  If  liked,  the  cheese 
when  poured  on  the  toast  can  be  browned 
before  the  fire  or  under  the  gas  grlller  for 
a few  minutes. 

Japanese  Fritters. 

Cut  , twelve  strips  of  bread  half  an  inch 
lliick,  one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and 
four  inches  long.  Beat  two  eggs  slightly, 
add  half  teasixxmful  vanilla,  one  cupful 
milk,  and  salt.  Lay  the  bread-strips  in 
I his  cuetard,  and  when  they  have  absorbed 
all  that  is  possible,  drain,  roll  in  fine  ilry 
breadcrumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat,  hot 
enough  to  brown  a bit  of  bread  in  forty 
seconds.  One  tablespoonful  of  sugar  may 
be  added  to  the  rnillc  if  tlie  fritters  are  to 
be  served  without  sauce  or  syrup. 

Onions  in  Potato  Nests. 

Required  : One  quart  of  small  white 
onions,  six  potatoes,  pepper,  salt,  water, 
milk,  parsley,  and  butter.  Peel  the  onions 
and  boil  them  until  they  are  tender  in 
water  to  which  a little  salt  has  been  added. 
Then  drain  them  and  add  butter.  Parc, 
boil,  and  mash  the  potatoes,  season  them 
with  salt  and  pepper,  ajid  add  one  tea- 
spoonful of  butter  ; then  heat  the  milk,  and 
add  that.  Beat  the  mixture  until  it  is 
very  light,  shape  it  with  a spoon  into  small 
nests,  and  fill  each  nest  with  onions. 
Sprinkle  chopped  parsley  over  the  whole. 


D.vtes  in  Custard. 

Stone  enough  dates  to  cover  tlue  bottom 
j of  a glass  dish ; place  half  a blanched 
I almond  in  each  ; pour  a pint  of  custard 
, over,  and  serve  cold. 

, Suet  and  Jam  Roly-Poly. 

I Chop  three  ounces  of  suet  very  finely, 

I and  mix  it  with  half  a pound  of  flour,  a 
i pinch  of  salt,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of 
I baking  powder.  Add  sufficient  water  to 
mix  to  a'  stiff  dough,  and  form  into  a 
rolv-poly,  spreading  with  jam.  Dredge  a 
pudding-cloth,  and  tie.  up  pudding  securely, 
or  put  in  a warm  basin  and  tie  a cloth 
over.  Boil  for  two  hours. 

Cre.ymed  Potatoes. 

Required  : One  cupful  of  milk,  a tea- 
spoonful of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Put  the  butter  in  a small  frying- 
pan,  and  when  hot,  but  before  .it  browns, 
add  enough  flour  to  thicken,  stir  lill 
smooth,  and  gradually  add  the  milk.  Have 
your  cold  boiled  potatoes  ready  sliced, 
turn  them  into  this,  and  let  them  gradually 
heat  through  ; a very  little  nutmeg  grated 
over  the  potatoes  before  frying  improves 
the  flavour.  Add  as  much  salt  and  pepper 
as  desired. 

B.acon  and  Potato  Pie. 

The  ingredients  required  for  this  pie  are 
ofte  pound  of  fat  bacon,  six  onions,  and 
three  pounds  of  potatoes.  Boil  the  bacon 
and  cut  it  in  slices.  Boil  the  onions  and 
chop  them,  and  mash  the  potatoes  when 
done.  The  latter  Should  be  cooked  in  the 
bacon  water.  Grease  a baking-disli,  put 
in  a layer  of  potato,  then  a layer  of 
onions,  then  a layer  of  bacon.  Fill  the 
dish  in  this  way,  making  the  potatoes  I he 
top  layer,  and  bake  in  a good  oven  till 
nicely  browned. 


PACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Fresh  Fruits  are  required  as  much  in 
winter  as  during  summer. 

Potatoes  should  be  cooked  in  their 
sltins.  for  rheumatic  people. 

A hoi  shovel  held  over  varnished  furni- 
ture will  take  out  white  spots. 

When  putting  the  cake  to  cool  be  care-  i 
ful  not  to  stand  it  in  a draught. 

A little  tea  put  in  the  starch  used  for 
brown  linen  preserves  the  colour. 

Salt  water  is  the  best  solution  known 
for  cleaning  willow-ware  and  matting. 

When  cutting  far,  do  not  use  scissors, 
use  a razor  or  a very  sharp  penknife 
instead. 

Lemon  juice  will  take  ink  spots  from 
tables  or  furniture  which  is  not  French 
polished. 

Old  pillow  cases  make  excellent  rag- 
bags  or  small  ones  might  be  employed 
to  hold  the  weekly  darning. 

If  cheese  is  wrapped  in  a cloth 
moistened  with  vinegar  it  will  neither 
dry  out  nor  mould . 

When  cooking  turnips  add  one  or  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  to  the  water. 
This  will  improve  the  flavour. 

Egg  dishes  should  never  be  put  in  hot 
water;  it  makes  the  egg  adhere.  Soak 
them  first  in  cold  water  then  in  hot. 

In  creaming  butter  and  sugar,  if  the 
butter  is  hard,  never  warm  it — it  makes 
the  cake  coarse.  Warm  the  sugar  or 
the  bowl  instead . 

When  fat  used  for  frying  fish  is  not  hot 

enough , it  is  apt  to  soak  through  whatever 
Goats  the  fish  and  make  it  greasy.  It 
should  always  be  boiling  before  the  fish 
is  put  in. 

After  washing  flannel  or  woollen  goods 
dry  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  pre- 
ferably in  a fair  strong  wind.  This  will 
go  a long  way  towards  preventing  them 
from  shrinking. 


THE  CAREER  OF  THE  HAT. 

The  hat,  in  addition  to  being  a mere 
article  of  apparel,  has  been  a symbol  round 
which  great  dramas  of  history  have  been 
woven.  Man  has  been  identified  by  his 
hat  ever  since  he  wore  a headpiece. 

For  example,  the  hat  marks  us  as  free- 
men instead  of  slaves.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans  when  a slave  was  freed  his  head, 
was  shaved,  and  he  was  allowed  to  wear 
a simple  hat  or  cap,  which  tlius  became  a 
symbol  of  freedom. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  opposing  armies  dis- 
tinguished their  leaders  by  the  colours  of 
their  headgear.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  made  the  hat  the  dis- 
tinctive symbol  of  the  cardinalship.  The 
French  Revolution  was  a war  between  the 
red  cap  and  the  corked  hat. 

Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  mark  of  dis- 
tinction that  the  hat  conferred  upon  its 
wearer  was  in  France  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  bankrupt 
Jews  were  compelled  to  wear  a green  hat, 
so  that  people  might  avoid  losses  in 
trading  with  them. 

Hats  were  made  six  thousand  years  ago. 
Egyptian,  art  portray.s  the  Pharaohs  sur- 
mounted by  imposing  headgear,  and  depicts 
the  preparation  of  material  for  hats.  In 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs  are  shown  rulers  wear- 
ing upon  their  he.ads  tower-like  structures 
that  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  over- 
awe their  enemies.  ^ 

Travellers,  hunters  and  shepherds  in 
Greece  two  thousand  years  ago  wore  broad', 
low-crowned  hats  similar  to  modern  wide- 
brimmed  slouch  hats.  The  pointed  Phry- 
gian cap  of  that  age  had  its  descendant  in 
the  Liberty  cap  in  symbolic  use  on 
American  coins  to-day. 

Throughout  the  centuries  the  career  of 
the  hat  has  been  varied  with  touches  of 
the  humorous,  the  picturesque  and  the 
grotesque.  It  rose  to  the  warlike  curves 
of  the  richly  crested  helmet.  It  took  on 
fantastic  shapes,  gorgeously  decorated  with 
plumes  apd  jewels,  in  the  hats  of  the 
troubadour  and  the  cavalier.  It  assumed 
the  stateliness  of  the  cocked  hat,  a badge 
of  aristocracy,  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Assyrians  knew 
of  felt,  and  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have 
used  it  in  their  hats.  For  several  centuries 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  how- 
ever,- the  art  of  felting  fur  was  apparently 
lost  in  Western  Europe,  although  Chaucer 
mentions  fur-felt  hats. 

According  to  an  old  tradition,  felt-making 
was  rediscovered  by  a wandering  monk, 
St.  Clement,  who  was  promptly  made  the 
patron  saint  of  the  hat  industry.  It  was 
told  that  he  hit  upon  the  discovery  when, 
having  put  rabbit’s  fur  inside  his  sandals 
to  ease  his  feet,  he  found  to  his  surprise 
at  the  end  of  a journey  that  it  had  been 
transformed  into  felt. 


NO  MORE  PAIN 
AFTER  EATING  ! 


Only  those  who  have  known  the  torment 
of  digestive  pain  and  that  oppressive  ful- 
ness after  meals  can  realise  the  wonderful 
relief  which  Bisurated  Magnesia  brings. 
It’s  so  quick  and  so  certain  ; all  trace  of 
pain  being  gone  within  five  minutes. 
Bisurated  Magnesia  is  easily  the  best 
tiling  you  can  get  for  digestive  trouble;  it 
just  stops  the  food  fermenting  and  neutral- 
ises the  acid  ; but  you  must  try  it  to  realise 
how  effective  it  really  is.  Just  ask  your 
chemist  fpr  a 3s.  bottle  and  try  it  for  your- 
self— -you’ll  soon  be  glad  you  saw  this  hint. 
But  make  no  mistake;  it’s  Bisurated 
Magnesiq  you  need,  so  look  on  the  wrapper 
for  the  makers’  name,  BISMAG  LIMI- 
TED. You  will  then  be  sure  you  have  fhe 
right  kind. — [Advi.] 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

A Smooth  Skin. 

'To  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  white  a 
mixture  of  lemon  juice  and  glycerine  should 
be  rubbed  on  the  hands,  after  they  have 
been  washed,  and  before  they  are  wiped. 

To  Darn  Knitted  Underwear. 

Tf  you  darn  knitted  underwear  with  wool 
it  will  shrink  with  washing,  and  in  all 
probability  make  a hole  larger  than  the 
original  one.  Use  instead  loosely  twisted 
knitting  silk,  and  darn  loosely. 

Creamed  Turnip. 

Many  people  who  dislike  turnips  find 
them  an  entirely  different  proposition 
creamed.  Slice  and  dice  before  cooking, 
Ixjil  until  very  tender,  salt,  drain  dry  and 
moisten  well  with  a well  seasoned  sauce. 

F ooD  Values. 

A shilling  spent  on  kippered  herrings, 
clieese,  butter  beans,  or  one  of  the  maize 
preparations  affords  considerably  better 
nutritive  value  in  food  than  the  same  sum 
expended  upon  whiting,  lean  meat,  garden 
vegetables,  and  fresh  fruit. 

Coloured  VVasiiing  Materials. 

It  is  a good  plan  when  making  up  wash- 
ing materials  to  save  all  the  large  pieces 
left  from  cutting  out.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  wash  the  articles  wash  the  pieces  also; 
they  will  then  be  all  the  same  colour.  This 
renders  a patch  less  noticeable. 

To  Cook  Beans. 

There  is  just  as  much  nutriment  in  beans, 
especially  haricot  and  butter  beans,  as  in 
meat,  if  only  people  will  be  so  persuaded. 
'1  he  only  thing  the  cook  has  to  do  is  to 
make  them  savoury  and  tempting,  with  the 
addition  of  careful  flavouring,  onion, 
tomato,  mushrooms,  etc. 

When  Making  Jelly. 

When  making  jelly,  before  turning  it  out 
of  the  moulds  into  a saucer,  wipe  the  latter 
with  a damp  cloth.  The  jelly  will  slip  over 
the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  not  stick  to 
one  side  of  if,  as  it  does  when  no  damping 
is  done.  W'hcn  jolly  will  not  set  add  the 
juice  of  a lemon  or  some  white  vinegar. 

When  Boiling  Eggs. 

The  water  in  which  eggs  are  boiled 
should  be  at  boiling  point  before  the  eggs 
are  put  in.  Before  placing  them  in,  wet 
eai  h thoroughly  in  cold  water.  This  will 
go  a long  way  towards  preventing  them 
from  cracking.  Never  drop  them  into  the 
water  ; place  carefully  with  the  aid  of  a 
dessert-spoon. 

Pickled  Caulielow'er. 

Trim  the  cauliflower  and  place  in  salt 
.mid  water  for  twelve  hours,  then  put  it 
into  a jar,  dividing  it  into  piece;,  if  neces- 
sary, and  pour  over  it  cold  white  wine 
vinegar,  boiled  beforehand  with  whole 
white  pepper.  If  preferred  half  boil  the 
( auliflower  in  strong  salt  and  water  before 
the  vinegar  is  put  on  it.  " 

A BuRN'i  .S.WCEl’AN. 

It  is-  a bad  practice  to  put  burnt  sauce- 
pans in  soda  wMter  to  soak,  for,  although 
ibis  removes  the  burnt  portion,  it  makes 
the  saucepan  liable  to  burn  again  when  it 
is  used.  A much  better  plan  is  to  fill  it 
with  salt  and  water,  leave  a few  hours, 

I hen  firing  slow  lv  to  the  boil.  The  burnt 
li.nlicles  will  then  come  olf  without  any 
trouble. 

Cauliflower  and  Milk. 

If  milk  is  added  to  the  water  in  which 
raulifiow'er  is  cooked  it  will  turn  out  a pure 
while  and  have  a much  richer  flavour  than 
if  cooked  in  water  only.  Cook  the  cauli- 
flower in  half  milk  and  half  water,  and 
serve  with  white  sauce  and  lemon  juice. 
Cauliflower  cooked  in  this  way ; drained 
.and  left  to  get  cold,  is  very  nice  as  salad, 
dressed  with  oil,  lemon  juice,  and  a little 
sugar. 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

Cheaper  Jumpers. 

It  is  said  that  this  year’s  jumper  is  being 
designed  with  a view  to  cheapness.  'I'he 
new  styles  all  approximate  to  a shorter 
jumper  with  wide  Magyar  sleeves.  A 
Magyar  jumper  is  cut  out  in  two  pieces, 
the  front  in  one  piece  and  the  back  in  one 
piece.  These  can  be  cut  out  of  silk  stock- 
inet or  other  material  in  such  a way  that 
there  is  no  waste  in  the  clippings.  The 
sleeves  will  be  half  as  wide  as  the  length 
of  the  jum))er.  Colours  have  not  yet 
been  generally  decided,  but  they  will  be 
more  vivid  than  ever. 

The  New  Blou.se. 

Whilst  the  jumper  has  its  uses  ivs  a 
sports  costume,  many  people  regard  it  as 
an  inap()ropriate  style  of  dress  for  town 
wear.  Consequently,  it  is  predicted  that 
during  the  coming  summer  the  blouse, 
W'ith  its  trim  lines  and  dainty  fabrics,  will 
come  into  its  own  again.  'J  be  neck-line, 
which  was  always  the  jumper’s  sore  point, 
is  at  its  bc.st  in  the  new  blouse.  Some- 
times it  is  high  and  finished  off  with  suede 
and  leather  pipings,  and  at  others  lowq 
with  frilly  collars  or  cross-over  fichus. 
Wide  belts  to  emphasise  the  un-jumper- 
like  propensities  of  the  new  blouse  are 
among  its  most  novel  features. 

Vogue  for  Blue  Serge. 

Navy  serge  promises  to  be  as  popular 
as  ever  this  year,  and  it  will  again  be 
mixed  or  trimmed  with  black  satin.  TJie 
very  latest  manner  of  adorning  this  ever 
popular  material  is  with  a judicious  use'  of 
cloth  of  a tone  of  very  bright  royal  blue. 
To  subdue  this  brilliant  colour,  embroi- 
deries of  black  silk,  or  narrow  black 
ribbons,  and,  best  of  all,  of  narrow  black 
silk  braid  are  used. 

Home  Needlewoman’s  Opportunity. 

A chic  blue  serge  gown  seen  in  a Paris 
show  room  was  achieved  by  means  of 
straight  bands  of  bright  violet  cloth  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  silver  thread  mixed 
together  in  a harmonious  design.  This 
might  well  be  very  easily  accomplished  by 
a clever  home  needlewoman.  The  dress  is  a 
one-piece  garment,  quite  straight  and  plain, 
with  long  sleeves  and  very  higli  neck — for 
the  high  throat  collar  has  ‘'begun  to  take 
on”  enormously’. 

Edged  wtih  Violet  Cloth. 

This'  serge  gown  has  a collar  that  closes 
right  up  to  the  chin  and  fastens  at  the  left 
side'.  This  left  side  opening  continues  not 
only  all  down  the  corsage  but  also  down 
the  skirt  to  the  very  ankles,  h'rom  throaj 
to  feet  it  is  edged  with  a straight  narrow 
band  of  violet  cloth  thickly  embroidered  all 
over  with  gold  and  silver  threads.  There 
is  a loose  hip-belt  of  the  same  violet  cloth 
fastening  at  the  side,  and  the  cuffs  that 
adorn  the  hotloin  of  the  sleeves  are 
similarly  adorned. 

Jade  Green  Buttons. 

Still  another  serge  gown  has  a plain, 
long  bodice  fastening  all  down  the  front 
with  a row  of  small  coroso  buttons  of 
bright  jade  green,  ;i  low  waistband  of  jade 
lealber,  and  a plain  skirt  with  panels  of 
flat  pleats  at  each  side.  The  plain  sleeves 
as  well  as  the  botlice  is  entirely  embroi- 
dered over  with  wide  squares  of  jade  green 
stitching  executed  in  coarse  silk. 

EASHION’s  h'ANClES. 

Knee-length  coats  of  semi-sports  outline 
are  as  fashionable  as  ever. 

Transparent  turbans  made  of  aluminium 
or  .silver  tulle  are  to.be  seen  at  the  theatres. 

I''ur-triiiimed  umbrella  handles  to  match 
the  fur  coat  are  the  latest  fashion  in  ruris. 

Big  muffs — flat  and  supple — arc  again 
fashionable,  or  quite  small  muffs  of  barrel 
outline. 

In  all  coiffures  a rigid  simplicity  is 
cid'tivated  by  the  leading  hairdressers  in 
Paris  ;ind  Condon,  and  such  simplicity  is 
specially  chic. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  “PHYSICIAN,"  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  age 
and  sex  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
address  given.  "Physician"  cannot  examine 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  oot  reply 
by  posL  ^ 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Trent. — You  are  doing  an  injustice  to  yourself,  I 
feel  certaiu,  when  you  confess  that  you  are 
unable  to  dismiss  such  silly  and  improbable 
suggestions  as  seem  to  arrive  in  the  course  of 
your — what  sliall  I say  ?-  -not  “life,"  for  it 
must,  and  can  be,  only  an  “existence,”  as  you 
state  it.  P'irst  of  all.  endeavour  to  forget  that 
horribly  long  word  which  has  obsessed  you  for 
years.  Sometimes  it  moans  a good  deal,  but 
many  times  it  means  but  little  or  uothmg.  Cict 
\^cll  and  fully  occupied — physically  and  men- 
ially— and  believe  yourself  capable  of  much, 
provided  you  arc  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and 
reasonably  rested.  At  your  age  the  risk  of  a 
break-down  ought  to  be  negligible.  If  you  are 
of  spare  build,  I should  strongly  advise  cod-livcr 
oil  with  malt  extract  and  hypophosphites  (A.  & H.) 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  cold  season. 

Grannie. — ^Try,  in  the  first  case,  the  following 
medicine,  and  it  no  good  result  follows,  have  her 
thoroughly  examined,  physically  and  mentally— 
Citrate  of  potash,  two  drachms;  tincture  of  hyos- 
cyamus,  three  draclims;  tincture  of  orange,  twenty 
minims;  and  distilled  water  up  to  six  ounces. 
One  tablespoonful  three  times  a day,  between 
meals. 

Esuerance. — For  the  hair  and  eyelashes  try  ordinary 
white  vaseline,  continually  applied.  If  this  will 
not  do  good,  nothing  else  will,  in  my  estimation. 
A properly  mixed  dietary  is  the  best,  of  course, 
and  during  the  cold  season  fats  and  sugars  and 
starches  may  be  taken  largely  if  you  desire  to 
keep  up  the  body  heat.  If  you  can  take  cod-liver 
oil  and  digest  it,  by  all  means  take  it,  and  you 
might  add  byno-hypophosphites  & H.l.  Sup- 
pressed rlieumatism,  like  suppressed  gout,  is  a 
phrase  without  meaning  to  medical  men.  There 
are  no  such  conditions.  Take  about  a third  of 
a teaspoonful  of  Glauber  salts  each  morning, 
followed  soon  after  by  warm  tea. 

Mrs.  1.  S. — The  cause  of  your  trouble  is  neuritis, 
which  is  very  difficult  to  deal  n ith  in  any  circum- 
stances. The  great  matter,  of  course,  is  to  find 
the  cause.  Can  it  be  founded  on  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, diabetes,  Bright’s  disease,  etc.,  or  is  it  due 
to  other  causes.  s:cb  as  alcohol  or  poison,  or 
drugs  of  any  kind  that  v.  ill  .act  as  an  irritant  ^ 
This  will  show  sou  how  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with 
such  cases  when  the  cause  is  unknown.  Mean- 
while. I should  be  disposed  to  ask  you  to  try  very 
gentle  rubbing  with  warmed  soap  liniment,  con- 
tinued over  the  parts  indicated,  for  at  least  ten 
minutes,  and  then  bandage  loosely  with  new 
flannel.  Take  no  drug  until  the  cause  is  eluci- 
dated. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

Damp  Feet. 

Damp  feet  life  the  causes  of  rheuma- 
lisin  and  a Generally  depressed  vitality.  A 
well-known  doctor  recommends  ;^ood  stout 
shoes  as  means  of  inducing  heat.  lie 
■thinks  that  the  majority  of  women  render 
shoes  useless  bv  wearing  high  heels  tli.it 
result  in  foot  deformities  and  frostbite. 
* * * 

Skipping  as  an  Exercise. 

Skipping  is  admirably  adapted  for  call- 
ing combinations  of  muscles  into  play, 
especially  with  the  balance  alternately  on 
each  foot.  l''or  weak  back  muscles  and  to 
prevent  lateral  curve  of  spine  ilhere  is  noth- 
ing belter.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  teaching 
proper  brcatlTmg,  and  excellent  for  strength- 
ening the  anklc.s  and  preventing  flat  feet. 

t-  * 

Earache. 

Earache  frequently  follows  a cold,  and 
In  I'liildren  if  neglected  is  dangerous.  It 
is  often  caused  by  infection  spreading  from 
the  throat.  Hot  applications  externally 
may  bring  relief,  but  a few  drop^  of  clean 
hot  sweet  oil  dropped  into  the  ear  may  be 
necessary.  It  is  unwise  not  to  call  a doctor 
especially  if  the  ear  is  “running.”  At  such 
time  it  is  better  not  to  put  anything  into 
the  ear  but  to  have  it  properly  irrigated  by 
one  who  knows.  Many  cases  of  permanent 
deafness  arc  due  to  earaches  in  childhood 
not  beiii^  properly  treated. 
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f Children’s  Hour.  | 

CONDUCTED  BY  "MARIE: 


TEDDY  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

.4  Story  for  our  Tiny  Readers. 

Great  was  the  excitement ! Nancy, 
Carmen,  and  Florence  were  going  to  give 
a ball.  Nancy  was  the  prettiest  little 
dollie  any  one  had  ever  seen.  To-night 
she  was  dressed  in  a pale  green  satin  dress, 
with  gold  spangles  over  it.  Carmen  had 
on  a pale  mauve  dress.  She  looked  very 
nice,  because  she  was  so  dark.  Florence 
was  dressed  in  white,  with  blue  ribbon 
threaded  through  silver  lace. 

All  was  peace  in  this  dressing-room,  but 
not  so  in  the  gentlemen’s,  for  Jacko,  the 
monkey,  and  Oollie,  the  golliwog,  each 
had  hold  of  the  end  of  a tie,  and  were 
pulling  it  as  hard  as  they  could.  Each 
one  said  it  was  his  tie.  Just  at  that 
moment  Teddy,  the  Teddy-bear,  walked 
into  the  room.  He  started  searching 
about,  and  at  last  came  to  where  the  two 
were  fighting. 

“Hi !’’  he  cried.  “That  is  my  tie.  Give 
at  to  me  at  once  before  you  spoil  it.” 

After  Teddy  had  rescued  his  property, 
and  put  it  on,  he  helped  jacko  and  Gollie 
to  find  theirs. 

.All  was  silent  for  a few  minutes,  until 
Gollie  remembered  he  had  not  washed  his 
face.  Jacko  said  he  need  not  trouble,  as 
his  face  would  not  show  the  dirt.  This 
offended  the  golliwog,  and  he  marched 
out  of  the  room. 

As  Gollie  was  too  lazy  to  fetch  any 
water  from  downstairs,  he  ran  to  the  dolls’ 
t oon),  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

“You  can’t  come  in!”  came  in  a voice 
froTii  inside. 

“I  shall  if  I like,”  shoutedi  back  the 
enraged  golliwog.  “Give  me  some  water 
at  once.” 

“We  have  not  any  to  spate,”  was  the 
answer;  “we  have  not  enough  as  it  is.” 

“Oh,  haven’t  you?”  thought  Gollie. 
“Well,  you  soon  will  have” — and  with 
that  he  hurried  away. 

In  a few  minutes  he  returned  with  a 
bucket  of  water,  and,  going  up  to  the  dolls’ 
door,  he  tipped  the  water  under  the  crack, 
and  shouted  with  delight. 

“Now  you  have  enough  water.  Mind 
you  wash  yourselves- clean. ” 

When  the  dolls  saw  the  water,  there  was 
a scream,  for  it  ran  all  over  their  shoes. 
'I'hcv  rushed  to  the  door,  and  flew  after 
(lollie,  but  by  this  time,  he  had  dis- 
appe.'ired  into  his  own  looin 

I'hi;  dolls  ran  to  'Icddy  ;ind  told  him 
what  had  liappi'iud.  Ti-ddy  was  very 
.nigry  w ith  ( iollic,  and  .gav(-  him  a good 
culling,  V.  hich  made  him  run  awav.  .-\s 
he  was  flying  out  of  the  door  he 
set  cani'-d — 

“I  will  have  uiv  ri-vrngi-.  S-r  if  1 
don ’t  I ’ ’ 


I Unluckily  a gust  of  wind  blew  the  flame 
! on  to  Nancy’s  hair,  and  set  it  alight. 
Gollie  and  Nanev  screamed,  atid  ran  down 
the  passage.  Teddy,  hearing  the  noise, 
opened  the  door,  and,  seeing  what  had 
happened,  rushed  for  a rug,  and  flew  after 
Nancy.  He  caught  her  up,  and  rolled  the 
rug  round  her.  This  put  the  flames  out, 
but,  although  Nancy  was  not  burnt  very 
much,  Teddy  was  hurt  a good  deal. 

He  carried  her  back  to  the  ballroom, 
where  a crowd  was  waiting,  Nancy  was 
put  on  a sofa,  but  Teddy  would  not  rest 
until  he  had  found  Gollie.  At  last  Teddy 
found  him,  but  when  Gollie  said  he  had 
meant  no  harm,  and  was  sorry  for  what  he 
had  done,  Teddy  shook  hands — paws,  I 
should  say — with  him,  and  the  two  went 
back  to  the  ballroom. 

Teddy  was  made  mucl;  of,  and  was 
given  a gold  medal,  but  nothing  pleased 
him  so  much  as  to  hear  the  way  in 
which  Nancy  thanked  him  for  saving  her 
life  and  called  him  her  “Hero  Teddy- 
bear.”  N.\n  Drew. 

o 

SOME  GAMES  FOR  WINTER 
EVENINGS. 

The  Elements. 

In  this  game  the  players  seat  themselves 
in  a circle,  and  the  one  who  has  been 
chosen  to  begin  the  game  suddenly  throws 
a knotted  handkerchief  into  the  lap  of  one 
of  the  players,  calling  out,  as  ho  does  so, 
“Earth!”  “.Air!”  “Fire!”  or  “Water!” 
Should  “water’  be  called  out  the  player 
who  has  received  the  handkerchief  must 
name  a fish  before  five  can  be  counted ; 
if  “earth”  is  called  an  animal  must  be 
named,  if  “air”  a bird  must  be  mentioned, 
and-  if  “fire”  he  must  be  silent.  If  the 
player  names  a wrong  animal,  or  speaks 
when  he  ought  to  be  silent,  he  must  p;iy 
a forfeit,  and  take  his  turn  at  throwing 
the  handkerchief.  It  is  amusing  to  notice 
how  easy  it  is  to  blunder  in  this  simple 
game. 

.A  Spelling  Crab. 

In  this  game  the  words  selected  must  be 
spelt  backwards  instead  of  in  the  custom- 
ary fashion.  It  is  advisable  to  begin  with 
simple  words  of  one  syllable,  such  as 
“chair” — riahe  ; “plant” — tnalp  ; “bird” 
— drib,  etc.,  and  proceed,  according  to  the 
skill  of  the  players,  to  those  of  a more, 
ambitious  character.  Prizes  should  be 
given  to  the  players  who  distinguish  them- 
selves most  in  the  game. 

Another  pleasing  pastime  for  a children’s 
party  is 

A Different  Form  of  Hide  and  Seek. 

A number  of  picture  post-cards  or  little 
trifling  presents  are  hidden  in  various  out- 
of-the-way  nooks  and  corners  of  the  house, 
and  then  a merry  hunt  ensues  for  these 
hidden  tr(?asures,  and  much  fun  and 
laughter  prevails. 

PUZZLE  CORNER.  - 

Charade. 

My  fust  is  \ery  useful  in  the  kitchen. 

My  second  is  a preposition. 

My  third  is  an  actor. 


•All  hour  later  all  llie  guests  h.'id  .'irri-\’eil. 
They  had  plenty  nf  d.'uuing,  and  ices,  and 
.sweets.  After  every  one  was  tired,  they 
decided  to  J>lay  “Postman’s  Knock.” 

Nancy  went  out  of  the  room  first,  but, 
while  she  was  thinking  whom  she  would 
have,  tiullie  appeared  along  tliu  passage, 
with  .1  M-iv  naughty  look  on  his  black 
f.ice.  If  carried  a lighted  torch  in  his 

hand,  and,  running  along  with  it,  he 
brought  it  near  to  Nancy’s  face. 

Gollie  did  not  really  nieaii  to  hurt 
Nancy  ; he  only  meant  to  frighten  her.  He 
knew  Teddy  was  very  fond  of  Nancy,  and 
he  thought  if  he  gave  Nancy  a fright,  it 
w'onld  tease  Teddv. 


My  whole  many  of  you  will  enjoy  at  the 
Christmas  season. 

Diamond  Puzzle. 

My  finst  is  a consonant. 

My  sei'oiid  is  a man’s  name. 

My  third  is  a name  often  given  to  a 
soldier. 

My  fourtli  is  a skate. 

My  fifth  is  a letter  of  the  alphabet. 
Centrals  read  downw'ards  is  what  little 
people  like  at  a party. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

Word  Puzzles. 

1. — ThonKhtless. 

Uscc  LUco,  Heroine. 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 

OUR  SEVENTEENTH  CHRISTMAS 
FESTIVAL. 

.An  Appreciation. 

It  was  good  to  be  amongst  the  Sun- 
shiners  again  at  the  Christmas  Festival 
and  to  witness  the  triumph  of  the  crown- 
ing event  of  the  Sunshine  year.  For  a 
triumph  it  was  all  through,  and  those  who 
had  laboured  unceasingly  through  the  year 
as  well  as  from  early  morning  on  the  day 
itself,  must  have  felt  a justifiable  pride  in 
the  result  and  found  their  reward  in  the 
happiness  of  our  little  guests. 

No  one  looking  around  on  tliose 
hundreds  of  citizens,  .seeing  their  bright 
eager  face  and  hearing  their  joyous  cheers, 
could  doubt  that  they  were  happy,  and 
however  drab  and  joyless  are  their  lives, 
for  those  few  hours  at  least  the  grayness 
gave  place  to  a radiant  flood  of  Sunshine 
which  blotted  out  all  else. 

Who  can  measure  the  happiness  of  the 
little  people  during  that  memorable  after- 
noon? The  bounteous  tea — so  welcome  to' 
little  hungry  children — not  only  appeased 
their  appetites,  but  delighted  their  eyes  by 
the  daintiness  with  which  it  was  set  forth. 
After  tea  came  the  thrill  of  e.xcitement  at 
seeing  a “real  live”  Princess  and  listening  | 
to  her  gracious  words,  with  still  more  joy  j 
to  follow,  for  was  there  not  a wonderful 
marionettes  entertainment  which  brought 
laughter  to  childish  lips  and  brightness  to 
their  eyes?  j 

Perhaps  the  greatest  joy  of  the  evening  I 
was  the  sight  of  Father  Christmas  in  all  | 
the  glory  of  his  scarlet  robes  and  flowing 
white  beard,  and  his  bodyguard  of  dainty 
little  Fairies  white-clad  with  shimmering 
wings  and  wands. 

Last  of  all,  but  certainly  not  least,  was 
the  gift  of  garments  warm  and  cosy  and 
a doll,  toy,  or  game,  for  each  little  guest. 

And  so  the  end — or  may  we  not  .say  rather 
the  beginning,  for  the  memory  of  that  day 
will  live  always  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children?  The  warm  garments  will  bring 
comfort  to  cold  little  bodies,  the  toys  joy 
to  childish  hearts  in  the  days  ahead,  and, 
above  all,  the  thought  that  there  are  those 
who  “care”  will  remain  like  an  afterglow  j 
to  brighten  the  dulness  of  everyday  life. 
This  surely  is  the  gra,atest  triumph  which 
must  bring  gratificaticffi  to  the  busy  Sun- 
shiners.  j 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  the 
first  of  these  Festivals — very  many  during 
the  past  few  years,  but  the  “spirit  of  .Sun- 
shine” remains  unchanged.  One  finds 
still  the  same  enthusiasm,  the  same  goodr 
fellowship,  the  same  loyalty  amongst  the 
Sunshiners,  and,  as  the  outcome,  the  same  - 
loving  gratitude  and  pride  in  the  heart  of  ' 
our  Founder. 

The  following  letter  from  Mrs.  'Walston 
— a member  of  our  Festival  Committee — ■ 
will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by  our 
readers — i 

“ Winterholnic,”  Woodlands  .Averuc, 
Wanstead. 

My  dear  “Marie” — Just  a little  letter  to 
tell  you — what  you  must  already  know — 
that  o.ur  17th  Festival  was  a huge  success 
from  beginning  lo  end.  i 

Our.  schookhildren  liad  a lovely  time ; 
llielr  faces  fairly  skonc  with  happiness,  and 
I saw  eliildreu  laugh  heartily  that  I 
thought  never  could  laugh  so,  for  I had 
never  .seen  but  a sad  little  smile  on  their 
faces  bclorc.  The  following  day  was  a 
bewildering  day  at  school.  If  we  had  many 
such,  i am  alraid  I he  Board  of  Education 
would  complain  ! Such  excitement,  such 
tales  to  tell,  and  I had  to  examine  all  the  \ 
girls’  dolls,  their  petticoats,  and  the  boys’ 
knickers  and  shirts.  I have  had  countless 
notes  of  gratitude  from  the  mothers,  and 
those  who  have  not  written  have  been  to  , 
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see  me.  The  “liltle  guests”  I was 
responsible  for  were  most  carefully  chosen. 
I liave  known  the  families  for  seven  years. 
I'hose  {>eople  who  judge  a child  by  the 
outside  appearance,  will  be  led  astray 
< \erv  lime,  for  it  is  (juito  the  thing  when 

child  is  going  out  for  every  neighbour 
to  lend  something.  Again,  it  isn’t  always 
the  most  badly-dressed  child  who  is  in  tlie 
greatest  need.  The, best  dressed  girlie  in 
iny  class  is  fatherless,  not  through  the 
war,  so  there  is  no  pension,  and  she  has 
tlncc  sisters  and  two  brothers  ; lier  mother 
supports  them  all  by  daily  charing. 

Then  w-e  have  three  lovely  boys — look 
like  little  gentlemen — who  have  neither 
father  nor  mother.  Their  grandmother  is 
67 — has  two  years  to  wait  before  being 
eligible  for  old  age  pension.  They  only 
have  an  allowance  of  15  shillings  from  the 
.\dmiralty,  as  the  father  died  of  consump- 
tion, six  months  ago;  but  he  served  all 
through  the  war.  In  April  they  will  all 
go  into  the  Bovs’  Masonic  School,  but  they 
have  to  li\e  till  then  on  15  shillings  a week 
and  what  their  grandmother  can  earn. 

There  are  thousands  of  good,  industrious 
mothers  who  patch,  or  mend,  or  turn,  so 
that  their  children  always  look  nice,  and 
because  of  this  they  do  not  get  the  sym- 
pathy that  the  lazy,  indifferent  parents  get. 

M'ith  much  love,  yours  affectionately, 

M.  Walston. 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Mrs.  Simpson  (Gunnersbury),  lOs-t  Mrs.  Simpson 
(Reserve  and  Endowment  Fund).  5s.;  Mr.  R.  W. 
Eowell  (annual  subscription).  £1  Is.;  Mrs.  Holding 
(collecting  card).  4s.  3d.;  lirs.  .Sale  (U.S.A.)  (do.), 
£5  IDs. ; “ Two  Sisters,”  £1  Is. : Mrs.  M.  Cornish,  Is. ; 
"Granny.”  5s.;  Miss  Merle  Collins  (monthly  sub- 
scription)’, 5s.;  Total  (for  week  ending  December 
17th),  £9  2s  3d.  o 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Miss  L.  Mates,  Is.;  “G,  and  R./*  £1  ; " Peter/’ 
(r  Zoo  member;,  Is.  4d.;  Mrs.  West,  5s.;  Miss  N. 
Nicholson  (collecting  card),  fj  12s.  6d.;  Mrs.  Deval 
(do.),  jTl  15s.;  Miss  Esme  Wilson  (do.)  £l  5s.;  Mr. 
Mason  (do.).  £5  10s.;  “May”  (Surbiton)  (do.), 
£2  2s.  9d. ; Erica  Arthv  (“MarieV*  “Little  Treasure 
Girl”)  (do.),  £6  5s.;  “ Eloradora  ” (do.),  4s.  6d. ; 
Miss  Esme  Wilson  (by  Sale  of  Chocolate),  6s.  6d. ; 
Mrs.  Green,  2s.  6d. ; Mrs.  Baxter  (further  ccutributiou), 
Is.:  Messrs.  r..lann,  Crossman,  and  Paulin,  Ltd.  (per 
Mrs.  Wilson),  £1  ; Mr.  Smit  (per  Mr.  Eric  B.  F. 
.-\rthy),£l  Is. ; Mrs. Lishman  (collecting card),  £2  I3s.; 
Miss  M.  Bridgeinan  (do.),  £3  5s. ; Mrs.  Boarder  (do.), 
£l  18s.  .'>d.;  Miss  F.  Symoiids,  Is.  6d. ; Ass.  1542, 
2s.  6d. ; Miss  Lily  Broukshaw,  2s.  6d. ; Misses  Phyllis 
and  Marjorie  Weeks,  5<. ; Miss  Williams,  (collecting 
card).  £l  Is. : Mrs.  Petrie,  10s. : Mrs.  Leah  W.  Cooper, 
5s.;  ‘‘Thelma  and  Grandma,”  2s.  6d. ; Mrs.  Carter 
(collecting  card),  10s.;  Mrs.  P.  Hudson,  2s.  6d. ; 
“ Barney  and  jee  ” (Pets’  Day),  10?. ; “Binkie,”  5s. : 
Mrs.  Shephard  and  daughters  (“In  memory  of  our 
darling  Doffte  ”),  £l  ; Mrs.  M.  Spencer,  2s.  6d. ; Master 
W.  Hancock,  Is.;  Mr.  H.  M.  Greenstock  (collecting 
card)  (second  contribution),  £1  6s.  6d.;  Mrs.  M. 
Tiolding  14s.;  Miss  D.  Moss  (codecting  card),  9s.; 
r>y  Sale  of  Programmes  at  Festival,  £2  12s.  lOd.; 
Amounts  previously  acknowledged,  £309  2s.  3d. ; 
Total  (December  17th),  £349  15s.  Id. 


GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Mrs.  U.  Wilson  (per  Miss  E.  Spall),  3 dolls;  Miss 
El  wards  (do.).  1 doll;  Mrs.  Rainbach,  pack  of  cards; 
Mrs.  Tyrrell,  3 picture  books,  scrap  and  p.c.  albums, 
3 dolls,  ball,  cards,  petticoats,  &c. ; Miss  F.  Gamham, 
cloak,  book,  cup;  Mrs.  E.  Beattie,  scarves,  socks, 
dolls,  bags.  &c. ; Mrs.  Bartlett,  3 shirts  ; Miss  L. 
D.ivies,  2 " Gollys,"  bead  chains;  Mrs.  F.  Plumstcd, 
3 petticoats;  Miss  Phyllis  Plumstcd,  3 dolls;  Misses 
F.  and  A.  Cullen,  3 dolls.  2 frocks,  toys,  sweets,  &c. ; 
" A Vbrkshire  Reader,”  30 small  books,  4 large  books; 
Miss  C.  Hand,  It  dolls;  Miss  D.  Brown,  2 dolls; 
Miss  Liddon,  iersey,  knickers,  petticoat  and  coat; 
•Anon  (no  name  enclosed),  book  ; Miss  Toogood  and 
friends,  18  shirts,  5 pairs  socks,  3 petticoats,  3 dresses, 
7 dolls;  Miss  A.  Hand,  4 dresses,  9 petticoats; 
Mrs.  Cook  (Leader  Highbury  Branch  S.  Guild), 
liity  petticoats  (second  contribution) ; Anon  (no  name 
enclosed),  2 shirts,  2 petticoats;  Mrs.  Frank  Curzon, 
9 petticoats,  3 frocks,  pinafores,  underwear,  &c. ; 
Miss  D.  Stanford,  7 dolls,  petticoat,  &c. ; Mrs. 
Thomas  and  friend,  35  shirts;  Miss  Marchant  (Leader 
Streathara  Branch  Sunshine  Guild),  13  petticoats, 
3 frocks,  underwear,  toys,  sweets,  &c. ; Mrs. 
jauiicsou,  3 scarves;  Mrs.  Miall,  3 frocks;  S.  .T., 
I frock;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Butcher,  2 petticoats,  cufis, 
gatiie  and  toy  ; Anon  (no  name  given).  5 dolls,  box  of 
soldiers,  scarf,  bedsocks;  Miss  Mollie  Bishop,  4 dolls, 
6 pairs  stays ; Anon  (no  name  given),  parcel  of  clothes 
for  Santa  Claus ; Miss  Johnson  (per  ” Sunshine 
Masons”),  24  wool  tai^  o’shanters ; Mrs.  Sutton,  31 
petticoats.  7 dolls,  box  of  bricks;  Mrs.  Diss,  14  balls, 


2 “ gollys  ” ; Anon  (no  name  given),  2 caps;  The 
Misses  Harrison,  Smith  and  Pennington,  2 pairs  of 
stockings  ; Miss  V.  Ashby,  7 dolls,  3 books,  3 Christ- 
mas stockings ; Miss  M.  Sweeny,  5 books,  paint  box, 
tea  set,  &c. ; Mrs.  Went,  4 petticoats,  4 dolls,  2, 
knickers,  2 toys;  Mrs.  N.  Reckes,  2 pairs  gloves, 
cape,  scarf,  &c.;  Ihe  Misses  Ttippen,  4 dolls,  fo>'S, 
&c, ; Miss  E.  Went,  4 dolls,  box  of  bricks,  &c.; 
Ml'S.  Duncan,  toys,  &c. ; Anon  (no  name  given), 
scrap  books;  Miss  F.  Robinson,  3 tarn  o'shanters  ; 
Miss  H.  Weakc,  2 dolls,  books,  bags,  &c. ; Anon  (no 
name  given),  stockings,  gloves,  and  blouse ; Mrs. 
Baxter,  doll,  p.c.  albums,  and  game  ; Mrs.  Matthew'S, 
sweets  in  bags;  Mrs.  Terre,  5 dolls,  6 “gollys,”  3 
boxes  of  bricks;  Miss  G.  McCarthy,  2 petticoats, 

2 nightdresses ; Messrs.  Bryant  and  Gillian,  Noah’s 
ark ; the  Misses  Dickson  apd  friends,  25  dolls,  2 guns, 

7 petticoats,  2 vests,  3 shirts,  &c. ; Mrs.  ]•'.  Phillips' 
p.p.c.’s ; Mrs.  Murphy,  71  petticoats  ; Mrs.  Foster, 
scarf;  Miss  Ella  Starkey,  4 balls,  2 skipping  ropes, 

2 purses  and  game ; the  “ Busy  Bees  ” Branch  Sun- 
shine Guild  (leader  Miss  Davidson),  74  petticoats, 

6 shirts;  Mrs.  Haddon,  1 dress;  Mrs.  Walston  (leader 
Forest  Gate  Branch  Sunshine  Guild),  30  petticoats; 
Mrs.  Pardoc,  13  petticoats  ; Miss  Greig,  6 dolls  ; Mrs. 
Walter  Bowden,  12  petticoats;  Mrs.  Codriugton, 

3 pairs  stockings;  Mrs.  Pyatt,  6 petticoats;  Mrs. 
Chevallier,  Mi''.  Biidgeman,  and  Mrs.  Williamson, 
22  petticoats,  5 dolls,  3 tarn  o’shanters;  Miss  Poiritt 
and  '■  Pepperetta  ” (India),  £2,  "To  use  at  Christ- 
mas”; Mr.  F.  1''.  Lloyd,  £1  for  Mrs.  Hawkins; 
I.M.,  5s.,  ‘‘To  use  as  you  think  best”;  "Olive” 
(Natal),  10s,  “For  Christmas  Cheer”;  Mrs.  Por- 
cheroii,  2s.  6d.,  " to  use  in  any  way  you  care  to”; 
Miss  M.  Eagar,  2 dolls;  Erica  Arthy  and  “Baby 
Brother,”  fairy  doll. 

Mrs.  Simpson’s  Christmas  Card  to  “Marie”  and, 
Mrs.  Arthy,  5s. “ For  one  of  their  poor  friends  ” ; Mrs. 
Casey  (U.S.A.),  one  dollar  “for  a poor  case”;  Sir 
Owen  Seaman,  Cliristmas  books;  Miss  R Plowright, 

2 “Gollys”;  Anon,  (no  name  given),  men’s  socks, 
children’s  garments,  p.c.  album;  Mrs.  Bishop,  dis- 
carded garments;  Mrs.  Shepherd,  6 dolls,  2 pairs 
mittens ; Anon,  (no  name  given),  box  of  photo  badges, 
and  flags;  Mrs.  Ewens,  2 dolls;  Mrs.  Barnsdale,  2 
dolls,  petticoat,  jumpei,  &c, ; Anon,  (no  name  given), 
13  pairs  knickeis;  Mrs.  Haimes  and  friends,  11  dolls, 

5 paint  boxes,  games,  sweets,  &c. ; Anon,  (no  name 
given),  1 petticoat,  1 cap ; Miss  McKenzie  Greive, 

3 pairs  knickers,  petticoat,  2 dolls,  toys,  &c. ; Miss 
C.  Gale,  2 dolls,  2 caps;  Miss  Summers,  box  artificial 
roses;  Mrs.  Deval,  2 shirts;  Miss  Bengough.  toy 
aeroplane;  Miss  Broom,  2 dolls;  Miss  Esme  Wilson, 

6 dolls ; Wis.  Humphries,  13  shirts,  5 petticoats,  man’s 
coat  and  vest ; Mr''.  Meade  (Leader  Ealing  Branch 
S.G.)  and  friends,  54  shirts;  Mrs.  Biidgeman  and 
Mrs.  Chevallier,  16  petticoats.  See. ; Mrs.  Stokes, 
“Santa  Claus”  parcel ; Miss  L.  Cousins,  “Santa  Claus” 
parcel;  Mrs.  Sale  (U.S.A.),  10s.  for  Mrs.  Endersby, 
and  10s.  tor  Mrs.  Burrows;  “ Sonnie  ” Davies,  6s. 
for  our  poor;  “ Liverpolitan,”  10s.  for  Miss  Price 
for  coal;  “Decani,”  £1  "for  Christmas  dinners  for 
two  poor  people ; C.  K.,  5s.  for  our  poor ; Anon. 
(Camberwell),  5s.  “ for  your  poor  ” ; and 

A Most  Helpful  Gift  of  £5, 
with  kind  letter  as  follows—  ..  Liscard. 

“ Dear  ‘ Marie,’ — It  afiords  me  great  pleasure 
to  send  the  enclosed.  Please  use  it  in  any  way  you 
think  desirable. 

“ Yours  sincerely,  “.A  Well-Wisher.” 

“ M.vrie  ” is  deeply  grateful  to  all  these  kind  and 
generous  friends,  and  warmly  appreciative  of  the 
conUderce  bestowed  upon  her.  It  will  be  a keen 
delight  to  distribute  the  gifts  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  expressed.  q 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Mrs.  Baker,  8,  Conderton  Road,  Camberwell, 
S.E.5,  has  a family  of  eleven  children,  including 
a baby  of  four  months,  and  a little  girl  aged  5 
years,  who  has  chest  trouble,  and  has  been  severely 
burned  The  pooi  little  one  is  constantly  pleading 
for  a “dolly’s  pram,”  and  her  mother  says  if  any  one 
will  send  her  ever  such  an  old  one,  it  will  give  the 
child  the  gieatest  delight.  Sunshine  in  any  form 
would  be  deeply  appieciatcd  in  this  poor  home,  and 
“ Marie  ” hopes  that  her  readers  will  do  their  best  to 
help  and  cheer  this  hrird*working  mother,  who  does 
her  best  for  her  large  family. 

Liitle  Ray  Adam«,  50,  Islington  Road,  Great 
Moor,  Stockport.  Lancs.,  is  a dear  little  fellow,  laid 
aside,  for  some  time,  with  spinal  trouble.  He  is  a 
sweet,  bright  little  man,  with  such  a happy  smile, 
and  he  wouM  love  to  have  picture  post-cards,  toys, 
and  books,  &c,,  from  our  readers. 

Our  little  cripple  friend,  John  Maddisok,  of  2, 
Wells  Load,  Shepherds*  Bush,  London,  W.12,  had  a 
birthday  anniversary  on  the  16th  inst.,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  did  not  hear  of  this  until  too  late  for  him 
to  have  a “ I.etter  Party  ” on  the  proper  day.  It  is 
not  vet  however  too  late  to  give  him  a little  sunshine 
and  good  cheer.  His  mother  is  a widow,  and  his 
little  sister  is  also  i»  criople,  and  has  rec^'r.tly  been 
suffering,  from  fever,  so  Sunshine  in  any  form  would 
be  appreciated. 

Litile  Ruth  Clayton,  375,  Buxton  Road,  Great 
Moor,  Stockport,  Lancs.,  is  an  invalid  at  present  and 
is  very  much  alone.  She  is  a dear,  wee  girlie,  and 
would  love  to  have  lett^'rs,  picture  post-cams,  and 
picture  books,  &c.,  from  our  young  readers. 

Mrs.  Osborne,  4,  Princeton  Street,  Bedford  Row, 
London,  W.C.  1.  is  very  weak  and  ailing  and  is  often 
a great  deal  alone.  She  would  love  to  have  a liitle 
cheer  from  onr  Sunshiners,  and  it  would  be  a real  joy 
to  have  a visit  from  some  of  our  musical  friends.  A 
gift  of  8o\vers  would  also  be  deeply  appreciated. 


Our  poor  friend,  Miss  Janet  Platt,  who  now  lies 
in  the  White  Cross  Hospital,  Warrington,  is  entirely 
bedridden,  and  a great  sufferer  at  all  times,  but  has 
recently  been  more  than  usually  ill  owing  to  an 
attack  of  pleurisy.  She  will  celebrate  her  birthday 
on  January  28th,  so  please,  dear  Sunshiners,  make 
a special  note  of  the  date,  and  do  not  fail  to  send  her 
many  tokens  of  friendship  and  kindly  icmembrance. 

PASSED  AWAY. 

Our  dear  young  friend,  Annie  Mottram,  275, 
Buxton  Road,  Great  Moor,  Stockport,  Lancs,,  passed 
away,  very  peacefully,  in  her  sleep,  a few  wrecks  ago, 
and  her  mother,  and  younger  sister,  Emily  (aged  13 
years),  arc  left  very  ?ad  and  lonely.  Sunshine 
brightened  dear  Annie’s  days  of  suffering  to  the  very 
last,  and  we  thank  the  good  friends  who  cheered  the 
last  days  on  earth  of  this  dear  young  invalid.  Little 
Emily  is  very  weak  and  ailing,  and  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  the  kindly  Sunshiners. 

TO  MY  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Marie  ” very  appreciatively  acknowledges  com 
munications  from  the  following  friends: — Mrs.  Clark 
(warmest  thanks  for  kind  letter  and  generous  contri- 
bution) ; “ Roy  and  Mary”  (grateful  thanks  for  kind 
donation  and  good  wishes) ; II.  S.,  “ Prudhoe  ” (I 
deeply  appreciated  kind  letter  and  gift  for  Nigger’s 
“.Pets’  Day”);  Mrs.  Fisher,  O.  Cavell  (delighted 
to  have  your  interesting  letter,  which  gave  me  much 
pleasure:  my  loving  wishes  to  you  and  yours); 

“ Ansdell  ” and  “ Myrtle  ” (hearty  thanks) ; “ Zaina,” 
“Sandy,”  “ A Yorkshire  Reader”  (how  good  of  you 
to  send  those  delightful  books,  my  friends!};  B. 
Evans  (it  was,  indeed,  kind  of  you  to  remember  our 
work;  1 assure  you  that  I am  most  heartily  apprecia* 
tive  of  all  your  goodness) ; M.  G.  BcUcine  (so  sorry 
to  hear  of  your  eye  trouble  and  hope  it  may  soon  pass  ; 
hearty  thanks  foi  your  good  wishes) ; “ Edith  ” (ever 
such  grateful  tbanks) ; S.T.,  E.  Miller,  “ Sunshine  ” 
(King’s  Lynn)  (your  kind  letter  was  deeply  interesting, 
and  I thank  you  very  sincerely  for  all  the  good  wishes 
it  contained  ; shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  again) ; 
Mrs.  M.  Leonard  (it  is  always  a pleasure  to  receive 
your  kind  letters,  dear  friend,  and  I send  you  my 
thanks  and  warmest  good  wishes) ; “Kynance  Kitty,” 
N.  Coopci,  “ Dot,”  C.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Broderick,  Mrs. 
Kiff,  S.  E.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Winfield,  “ Edina,”  “ Jose,” 
i\Irs.  Balchin,  “ Rep.  Dept.”  (wannest  and  most 
hearty  thanks,  my  friends  I So  very  sorry, to  know 
you  have  had  such  trying  times  lately,  and  I hope 
the  New  Year  may  bring  brighter  days  for  you)  ; 
M.  E.  Hall  (very  grateful  thanks  for  your  good  wishes, 
and  most  kind  donation,  which  is  deeply  appreciated) : 
1.  M.  (I  am  most  grateful  for  your  more  than  kind 
thought  of  our  poor) ; “ Olive  ” (Natal)  (pray  accept 
my  heartiest  and  most  loving  thanks) ; Mrs.  Porcheron 
(will  gladly  use  your  kind  gift  for  one  of  my  poor 
friends — many  thanks) ; Mrs.  Sutton  (Enfield) 
(hearty  thanks). 

Other  correspondence  will  be  dealt  with  as  space 
permits.  q 

FROM  “MARIE’S’’  LETTER-BO.X. 

“Marie”  hopes  the  following  letter  will 
meet  the  eye  of  Madame  Lassus,  from 
whom  she,  too,  would  be  glad  to  hear 
again — 

59,  Rue  Scheffer,  Purls,  16e. 

Dear  “ Marie  ” — I wonder  if  you  could  help  me 
to  fiud  a former  correspondent?  Her  name  is  Madame 
Marta  Lassus,  and  she  formerly  lived  at  Colombcs. 

I am  at  present  living  in  Paris,  and  should  very  mui  h 
like  to  meet  Madame  Lassus.  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  put  a notice  in  the  “ Family  Herald,” 
asking  her  to  communicate  with  me  at  the  above 
address?  I remain,  yours  very  truly, 

Emily  C.  Godfrey. 

a message  from  STOCKPORT. 

“The  Woods  Moor  Sunshine  children 
thank  all  the  Sunshine  Helpers  and  friends 
of  the  Sunshine  Guild  and  say  that  ‘Sun- 
shine work  is  the  very  nicest  sort  of  game 
they  ever  played.’  It  certainly  keeps  ns 
all  very  bright  and  happy — this  ‘luxury  of 
doing  good.’  ” — F.  and  B.  Overton. 

“FESTIVAL”  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  photographs  of  the  Christma.s. 
Festival  which  appeared  in  last  week’s 
“Family  Herald”  h;ive  been  reprinted  on 
art  paper  and  can  be  obtained,  post-free 
one  shilling,  from  “Marie”  at  these  oflices. 
All  profits  derived  from  the  sale  will  go 
to  the  Christmas  F'estival  Fund. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

"Cheer  up  I The  sky  is  bluer 
Than  it  was  a year  ago; 

The  very  smiles  arc  gladder 
.hid  have  a richer  glow  ; 
The  raining  and  the  Sunshine 
.ire  helping  you  and  me — 
Tlje  world  is  growing  better 
Than  it  ever  used  to  be!" 


‘The  Doctor’s  Dilemma” 


The  Doctor  looked  grave  and 
the  luirse  worried.  “A  difficult 
case,”  the  doctor  was  saying. 
“ She  must  be  persuaded  to  eat.  You 
can’t  get  her  to  take  anything  ? 

Now  I wonder — ” 
“Why  not 
‘ SKIPPERS  ’ .?  ” 
It  was  the  jolly 
old  “ Skipper  ” 
who 
Dainty 
crisp  fingers  of 
toast,  with  just 
a little  butter  on 
them,  and  one 


himself 

spoke. 


little  ‘ SKIPPER  ’ on  each 
finger  Make  the  Olive  Oil 
into  a paste  with  the  fish, 
and  spread  it  on  the 
toast  like  cream.  What  could 
be  more  tempting  ? ’’ 

The  Doctor  turned  to  thank 
the  kindly  old  man,  but  he 
had  vanished. 

But  the  patient  did  try  the 
‘SKIPPERS’  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  them.  And  by  - and  - by 
health  came  back  again,  and  the 
roses  into  her  cheeks. 

No  wonder  that  the  “ Skipper 
is  the  constant 
friend  of  the 
family ! 


If  your  grocer  does  not  stock,  send  his 
name  and  address  on  a postcard ; in  re- 
turn we  will  send  an  ideal  Children's 
Nursery  Rhyme  Book', printed  in  colours. 

ANGUS  WATSON  & CO.,  LIMITED, 
63,  EUison  Place.  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Skippers  **  are  Brisling  with  good  points. 


F avourite  F iction 
for  Winter  Evenings, 

FAMILY  STORY-TELLER  SERIES. 


Each  number  contains  a Complete  Novel  equal 
QUALITY  to  the  average  Six-Shilling 

Stout  Paper  Covers,  1 /-  ; post-free 


Bertha’s  Fate. 

Between  the  Dog  and  the  Wolf. 
Charlotte’s  Governess. 

Cruel  Kindred. 

Cecilia’s  Choice. 

Cicely’s  Error. 

Coral. 

Crime  Club,  The 
Diana’s  Love  Story; 

For  Nita. 

Gwen  Dale’s  Ordeal. 

Golden  Mists. 

Gipsy  Maiden,  A 
Great  Deception,  A 
Harp  of  Life,  The 
Hilary  and  Vivian. 

Her  Own  Sister. 


Her  Johnnie.  Sweethearts. 
House  of  the  Apostles. 

Heart  of  a Hero,  The 
In  Masquerade. 

Juliet. 

Lill. 

Lily  in  the  Wilderness,  A 
Love’s  Indian  Summer. 
Lucilla’s  Inheritance. 

Little  Usurper,  A 
Mountain  Daisy,  A 
Madge,  or  Nobody’s  Darling 
Miser’s  Heiress,  A 
Muriel’s  Diamonds. 

My  Lady’s  Way 
Mystery  of  the  Black  Pit. 


in  QUANTITY  and 
Novel. 

1/3. 

Mystery  of  Woodcroft,  The 
Not  a Saint. 

One  Maid  for  Me,  The 
Proved  Unworthy. 

Plassy  Sword,  The 
Put  Asunder. 

Sweetbrier. 

Sweet  Nance  Waver  Icy. 
Stormy  Wooing,  A 
Sackcloth  and  Ash.es,  In 
Strange  I\larriage,  A 
Sin  of  a Lifetime,  The 
Slandered  Memory,  A 
Simple  Simon. 

Valentine  Avory’s  Vow. 
Woman’s  War,  A 
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A LOVE  SONG. 

At  her  lattice  casement, 
Where  the  roses  sigh, 

Did  you  see  my  true  love 
As  you  glided  by  ? 

Low  wind,  slow  wind. 
Blowing  o'er  the  sea. 

Tell  me,  did' my  true  love 
Send  a kiss  to  me 
When  she  heard  the  message 
Which  I sent  by  thee  ? 
Tell  me,  did  my  true  love 
Send  a kiss  to  me  ? 

M.  Clear. 


tlbe  Stov^=^eller. 


COMPLETE  STORY. 

THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  MONICA. 

“I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  remainder  of  my  property  to 
my  adopted  niece,  Monica  Selworthy.” 

For  twenty-four  hours  these  words  had  drummed  on 
jasper  Frenton's  ears  with  a persistent  monotony  that  should 
have  dulled  their  sting,  but  the  bitterness  increased  with 
every  fresh  realisation  of  what  they  meant  to  him.  Yester- 
day at  this  hour  he  was  hurrying  to  Frenton*  Towers  to 
altp.nd  his  aunt^s  funeral  and  to  step  into  the  inheritance  that 
he  had  counted  on.  Now  the  train  was  bearing  him  back 
to  London,  a poor  man,  while  Monica  Selworthy — dowdy, 
uninteresting  Monica — stepped  into  everything. 

"It’s  ab.surd.  She  won’t  know  what  to  do  with  it  now 
she’s  got  it,”  he  muttered,  as  he  thought  of  the  poor 
relation  who  had  been  Miss  Frenton’s  unpaid  companion. 
"If  aunt  meant  tp  leave  her  in  this  position  she  might  at 
least  have  prepared  her  for  it  by  letting  her  assume  a little 
dignity  beforehand.  Really,  it’s  almost  as  unjust  to  her  as 
it  is  to  me.  Well,  I suppose  I might  as  well  go  back  to 
Canada  and  hack  my  way  through  to  success,  but  it’s  a bit 
h.Tfd  after  picturing  myself  in  possession  of  Frenton.” 

He  huddled  in  a corner  of  the  compartment,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  chest,  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his 
jjockets,  an<l  his  eyes  staring  dejectedly  into  space.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  compartment  two  girls  were  chatting  gaily. 
J.asper’s  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  hearing  Monica’s 
name. 

"I  say,  what  luck  for  Monica  Selworthy!  Fancy  that 
mouse  of  a girl  inheriting  a couple  of  hundred  thousand  1 
Not  but  what  1 think  she’s  earned  it!  I should  feel  I 
deserved  anv  reward  if  I’d  worn  stiff,  unbecoming  frocks 
and  out-of-date  hats  all  my  life.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  she 
made  a brilliant  marriage  now,  should  you?” 

“Not  she,”  said  the  other  girl.  “She’s  in  love  with  that 
cousin  of  hers  who  went  to  Canada.  They  say  she’s  eyes 
for  no  one  else.” 

“You  mean  the  man  who  every  one  thought  would  have 
Frenton?  Rough  on  him,  isn't  il  ? Especially  if  he 
expected  it.” 

“Yes.  I wonder  where  he  is  and  what  he  is  like.” 

“.Arthur  Grimwade  has  ahrays  been  awfully  gone  on 
Monica.  You  know,  she  is  pretty  despite  the  way  she  strains 
her  hair  back,  and  even  her  stiff  clothes  don’t  altogether 
conceal  her  elegance.” 

"Monica  pretty!  Monica  elegant!”  gasped  Jasper  to 
himself. 

"1  wmnder  if  the  Canadian  cousin  will  marry  her  after 
all,”  went  on  one  of  the  girls. 
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Jasper  found  him.self  gaping  at  the  speaker  in  wdde-eyed, 
open-mouthed  astonishment.  It  was  ;is  if  he  were  on  the 
point  of  protesting  vehemently  that  he  h.ad  no  notion  or 
intention  of  marrying  .Monica  .Selworthv.  Ifut  despite  him- 
.self the  girl’s  thoughtless  woals  drummed  on  his  ears  as 
persistently  as  that  astounding  clause  in  the  will. 

That  night  as  he  sat  alone  in  the  smoking-room  of.  his 
modest  hotel  in  Bloomsbury  he  found  himself  thinking  it 
over.  He  had  first  seen  Monica  as  a little,  shv  orphan  girl 
in  a skimpy  check  frock,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  deep 
window-sill  of  the  Frenton  library.  .She  had  a big  book  on 
her  k'nees  and  pretended  to  be  reading,  but  Jasper  saw  that  .i 
little  shower  of  childish  tears  rained  down  on  the  open  pages. 
In  schoolboy  fashion  he  had  said — . 

“Don’t  cry,  kid!  It  nfver  does  any  good.” 

And  she  had  replied — ■ 

“I  know  it’s  silly,  but  I'm  so  lonely.  1 hate  this  great 
house,  don’t  you?” 

“Hate  Frenton!  Rather  not!  Why,  it  will  be  my  own 
one  day.” 

And  now  it  was  hers.  Surely  she  no  longer  hated  the 
stately,  spacious  place.  But  did  she  still  feel  lonely?  After 
all,  Monica  wa.S  a good  sort  and  there  w'as  no  other  girl — 
why  shouldn’t  he  ask  her?  Then  he  would  share  Frenton. 
Dear  old  Frenton — how  he  loved  it ! It  was  in  his  blood  to 
love  the  home  of  his  fathers,  the  place  that  should  have  been 
his  but  for  his  aunt’s  capricious  objection  to  men.  Well,  he 
would  think  about  it — there  was  no  hurrv. 

He  did  think  about  it,  and  meanwhile  a week  or  two. 
slipped  by. 

"I  must  make  up  my  mind  one  way  or  another,”  he 
reflected,  “I  wish  I’d  a pal  I could  talk  it  over  wdth.  But, 
hang  it  all,  there’s  only  one  person  a decent  fellow  jhould 
talk  his  matrimonial  intentions  over  with,  and  that’s  the  girl 
he  intends  to  marry  !” 

“A’ou’re  wanted  on  the  telephone,  sir,”  announced  the' 
page-boy. 

Jasper  hurriedly  followed  him  to  the  office.  He  raised 
the  receiver.  ' 

“Hallo  !”  he  said.  • 

“Is  that  you,  Jasper?”  It  was  Monica’s  voice.  “You’ll' 
be  surprised  to  hear  I’m  in  town.  I want  you  to  come  and 
see  me.  I’m  staying  at  the  Elite.  An  old  friend  is  with 
me.  When  will  you  come?  This  afternoon?  That  will- 
do  nicely.  Good-bye.” 

Jasper  went  back  to  the  smoking-room. 

“Good  heavens!”  he  ejaculated  as  he  sank  into  a deep 
'chair.  “Monica  at  the  Elite!  I’m  sure  aunt  .Sarah  never 
introduced  her  to  anything  as  sensible,  and  central,  and  up- 
to-date  as  the  Elite.  She  always  patronised  an  nn-get-at- 
able  boarding-house  noted  for  its  bad  cooking  and  its  clearth 
of  waiters — but,  dash  it,  it’s  a pity  Monica  hurls  herself  at 
a fellow’s  head  in  this  way  ! .She  might  have  left  It  to  me  to 
do  a little  of  the  courting.  One  wouldn’t  have  thought  of 
her  doing  this.  Dear  me,  how  awful  her  clothes  will  look  in 
London!  I’m  always  sorry  for  any  girl  who  doesn’t  know 
how  to  make  the  best  of  her.self,  but  Monica  is  the  extension 
of  the  limit.” 

At  four  o’clock  that  afternoon  he  made  his  way  through 
the  revolving  doors  of  the  great  hotel.  He  did  not 
immediately  approach,  the  Inquiry  desk,  but  loitered  about  in 
the  outer  lounge  watching  the  busy  scene.  His  attention 
was  arrested  by  twm  smart  women  as  they  passed  along  one 
of  the  long  corridors. 

“Poor  Monica,”  he  reflected  again,  “what  a fish  out  of 
water ! ” 

Suddenly  one  of  the  women  he  was  admiring  wheeled 
round,  recognised  him,  and  hurried  back  with  outstretched 
hand. 

“Jasper,  I’m  so  glad,”  she  began  cordially. 


(all  rich  is  reserved.] 


Gc'd  sun,  bold  sun. 

Ere  you  sink  to  rest. 
Look  upon  my  true  love. 
Tell  me  her  behest. 

In  her  turret-chamber. 
Facing  towards  the  west, 
I.ook  upon  my  true  love. 
Tell  me  her  behest. 

White  moon,  bright  moon. 
Elding  down  the  sky. 

Did  you  see  my  true  love 
As  you  glided  by  ? 


soo 
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•■\\’hv,  Monica,  what — how — dear  me ” He  floundered 

incoherently  as  he  gazed  at  the  woman  who  was  an  old 
friend  and  a total  stranger  in  one. 

Monica  laughed  a merry  little  laugh  of  self-assurance  and 
self-satisfaction  such  as  she  had  never  been  able  to  cultivate 
in  the  old  drab  days  when  she  had  lived  under  the  rf^ime  of 
aunt  Sarah. 

‘‘I  know  vou’re  surprised  at  me,'’  she  said  with  the  same 
self-assurance  that  gave  her  an  unexpected  charm,  “but  I’m 
not  surpris<’d  at  myself  because  this  is  the  real  1.  'Ihe 
other  wasn't;  it  was  a lifeless  sort  of  scarecrow  thing 
dressed  up  b\  aunt." 

••\’.arre—you’.re  -wonderful,"  he  stammered  admiringly 
as  he  took  in  every  detail. 

“'t'ou  see,  we  had  to  come  up,"  she  went  on;  ‘‘there  was 
such  a lot  of  business  to  see  to.  Mr.  (Irimwade,  the  solicitor, 
has  come  too." 

Jasper  suddenly  felt  unwarrantably  jealous  of  .^rlhur 
(irimwade. 

“W'liv  did  vou  hurrv  awav  from  Frenton  so?"  she  asked 
presentiy.  “ ft  w’r^s  too  bad  of  you,  my  only  relative,  to  go 
and  leave  me  in  that  great  lonely  house." 

I.onelv!  he  thought.  So  she  was  still  lonely  despite  her 
riches  ! 

“Hut  you  have  some  one  living  with  you  at  I'renton?" 
he  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,  there’s  Mrs.  Bert  Griiinw’’ade,  a widowed  sister- 
in-law  of  Mr.  (drimwade!  .She  is  with  me  always.  I must 
introduce  you.” 

“The  Grimwades  are  playing  their  cards  Iteenly,”  was 
jasper’s  silent  comment  as  he  bowed  to  the  alert  young 
A\idow. 

“Perhaps  you’ll  let  me  take  you  out  somewhere  to-night,’’ 
he  said,  addressing  them  both. 

“Oh,  we’re  dining  with  my  brother-in-law  at  his  hotel!” 
said  the  chaperon. 

“Yes,  I’m  afraid  we  must  keep  our  appointment,”  said 
Monica  less  enthusiastically. 

“Now  which  of  us  is  going  to  win,  Grimwade  or  1?” 
thought  Jasper.  “It  will  be  a neck-to-neck  race,  that’s 
quite  certain.” 

His  glance  rested  on  Monica  as  she  bent  over  the  tea-tray, 
her  hands  moving  deftly  among  the  cups.  She  was  just  the 
sort  of  wmmani  a man  wants  to  pour  out  his  tea  for  him ; 
without  her,  tea  is  scarcely  worth  while.  Fie  thought  of  the 
life  in  Canada,  devoid  of  all  feminine  influence.  That  was 
what  awaited  him  if  Grimwade  won.  What  a fool  he  had 
been  to  sit  mooning  in  that  Bloomsbury  hotel  while  Grim- 
wade got  the  first  innings! 

Ignoring  the  presence  of  the  alert  wiclow,  he  leaned 
fo  rward  and  said  in  a desperately  eager  voice— 

“I  say,  Monica,  let’s  jump  in  a taxf  and  go  as  far  as  Hyde 
Park'.  You’ve  no  idea  how  lovely  it’s  looking — the  flowers 
and  all  that.” 

“Bring  her  -back  in  time  for  dinner,”  protested  the 
chaperon.  “Remembter,  Monica,  Arthur  is  expecting  us 
to ” 

“Hang  dinner!  Hang  Arthur!’’  muttered  Jasper  as  they 
entered  the  taxi.  Then-  he  turned  to  Monica.  “Do  you 
know,”  he  began,  “if  you  hadn’t  rung  me  up  to-day  I was 
coming  to  Frenton  to-morrow?” 

“Oh,  were  you  reallv,  Jasper?  I— I wish  I’d  let  you.” 

“Whv?” 

“Because — because  it  w'ould  have  been  nicer  if  you’d  come 
to  me  instead  of — of  me  coming” — she  faltered  “to  you,” 
she  finished  under  her  breath. 

“I’m  glad  you  have  come,”  he  said  hlunllv,  “for  you’ve 
isaved  me  doing  a caddish  thing.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“1  wanted  Frenton.  I wanted  it  so  Ivndlv  Ih.at  I lliniight 
of  nothing  else.  I’m  not:  going  to  deceive  von,  Monica.  I 
was  going  to  do  the  meanest  thing  a man  can  do  in  order  t<i 
get  it.” 

•bhe  caught  her  breath ; the  colour  faded  from  her  face. 
What  was  he  going  to  say? 

“And  now,’’  he  went  on,  “I  don’t  care  anything  about 
Frenton.  1 realise  that  it  would  be  lonclv  without  you.  I 
never  knew  what  you  meant  by  that  word— a man  doesn’t 
until  he’s  in  love.” 

He  caught  her  hands  in  his  and  gazed  ardently  into  her 
eyes. 

“I  suppose,”  said  Monica  dreamily,  in  a voice  of  utter 
content,  “a  woman  always  knows  because  she’s  always  in 
love  w'ith  love.”  ' Lilian  Twigg. 


A’FIF  SERIAL  STORY. 


TH£  ROMANCE  OF  VIVIAN  ADENE. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Vivi.\N  Adene,  three-and-twenty,  a tall  graceful  Irish  girl,  with  a vivid  imagination 
and  an  abnormal  power  of  perception  of  good  and  evil  influences  around  her. 
goes  to  live  at  V'’ale  Peveril,  on  the  recommendation  of  her  old  school-friend 
Miriam  Grev,  as  amanuensis  to  Miriam’5  cousin 

Lord  Vale,  and  companion  to  Ladv  Vale,  and  their  daughter  Gertie.  Lord 
Vale  has  unexpectedly  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  title,  although  the  lute 
lord  left  a son 

Gaviv  Peveril,  who  has  lost  his  inheritance  because  no  proof  of  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  to  the  late  Lord  Vale  can  be  found.  Gavin  lives  at  a small  house 
near,  the  Den,  and  is  a breeder  of  horses. 

I\X)R,  Lord  Vale’s  elder  son,  known  as  “ Ivor  the  Terrible  **  and  the  “ Russian 
Bear,”  because  of  a wild  strain  in  his  nature  attributed  to  a Russian 
ancestress  of  the  Vales. 

Gartji,  the  yoimger  son,  home  on  leave  from  India. 

Vivian  is  accosted  in  a London  tea-room  by  a strange  man,  who  tells  her  he 
has  been  seeking  her  and  tries  to  make  ardent  love  to  her.  Vivian  leaves  him  and 
threatens  to  give  him  in  charge.  When  she  reaches  Vale  Peveril  she  is  dismayed 
to  find  the  stranger  is  Ivor  Vale.  He  does  not  at  once  renew  his  love-making,  bnl , 
when  he  meets  her  riding  on  the  downs,  she  repulses  his  advances  angrily,  and  in 
a mad  rage  he  lashes  her  high-spirited  mare  which  bolts  with  her.  Vivian  falls 
into  a deep  crevasse  and  is  rescued  by  Gertie  and  Gavin,  who  takes  her  to  his 
house. 

Vivian  has  immediately  recognised  Gavin  as  the  perfect  knight  of  whom  she 
has  repeatedly  dreamed  ; the  sympathy  is  mutual;  they  exchange  confidences  and 
agree  to  work  together  for  Gavin’s  rights  and  to  wait  for  each  other. 

Chapter  IV. 

Miriam  was  riding  with  Garth,  as  she  found  it  very 
pleasant  to  do  whenever  occasion  seiwed.  These  second 
cousins  of  hers  had  always  been  regarded  by  her  as  next 
door  to  brothers  and  sisters,  though  she  was  glad,  as  she 
reached  years  of  discretion,  that  the  kinship  was  not  so 
verv  close.  But  in  her  childhood,  when  left  motherless, 
with  a father  whose  affairs  took  him  away  from  Fingland 
most  of  his  time,  the  only  home  she  had  ever  known  was 
with  the  Vales,  and  Gart'n  had  always  been  her  particular 
“pal.”  He  was  onlv  two  years  her  senior,  and  during  his 
school  days  and  whilst  studying  for  his  career  in  the  Jnfiian 
Civil  Service,  she  had  been  his  chief  confidante  and  great- 
est chum, 

Miriam  had  almost  unconsciously  grown  up  witli  the  idea 
that  Garth  would  one  day  be  her  husband,  and  for  long 
she  helieveij  that  he  held  the  same  conviction.  But  after 
he  had  been  in  India  for  a short  time  she  lost  her  father, 
and  then  it  appeared  that  his  fortune  was  a very  large  one, 
and  Miriam  found  herself  a considerable  heiress. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Garth  had  been  home  on 
furlough,  and  she  found  him  changed  and  developed.  He 
hady  been  hammered  on  life’s  anvil,  had  had  command  of 
men  in  difficult  circumstances.  His  family  knew  from 
other  sources  that  he  had  done  well,  and  consequently  pro- 
motion had  come  somewhat  rapidly  to  him,  so  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  return  before.  Miriam  was  very  proud  of 
him.  She  had  arranged  to  spend  a considerable  time  this 
summer  at  Y'ale  Peveril,  where  she  had  quarters  of  her 
own  by  arrangement.  She  wanted  to  make  good  her  friend- 
ship with  Garth.  In  her  heart  she  knew  that  he  was  more 
to  her  than  ever  he  had  been  before.  But  she  noted  a 
change  in  him,  and  she  knew  what  it  meant.  Her  money! 
He  was  no  fortune-hunter.  And  she  felt  that  he  would  be 
hard  to  win.  No  words  of  love  had  passed  between  them 
in  the  past,  though  she  had  believed  that  each  felt  the  same 
as  to  the  ultimate  linking  of  their  lives.  Now,  as  she 
noticed  his  cold  treatment,  she  was  less  sure  of  him,  thougli 
more  snre  than  ever  of  herself. 

He  did  not  shim  her  in  the  least.  They  w-ere  admirable 
friends  and  good  companions.  But  he  kept  to  that  lev'el. 
He  did  so  as  they  rode  through  the  sunny  air  this  morning, 
and  she  talked  to  him  of  many  things  that  weighed  upon 
her  mind. 

“Is  Ivor  going  to  spend  the  summer  here?  Has  he  told 
you,  (j.arth?” 

“He  has  not  told  me.  I do  not  think  Ivor  knows  from 
week  to  week  wdiat  he  wall  be  doing.  For  him  this  heirship 
of  Vvale  Peveiil  is  deplorable.'  He  was  just  beginning  to 
Imow  that  he  must  do  something  besides  wander  round 
the  world,  unless  he  wished  to  be  a poor  man  living  on  a 
very  small  patrimony  on  our  father’s  death.  But  this 
stroke  of  ill  hick  has  wrought  disaster  for  him.” 

“You  call  it  ill  luck?” 

“I  certainly  do.  1 think  you  know  that  I am  of  Gavin’s 
opinion  that  his  parents  ivere  legally  marriofl  somewhere, 
and  probably  the  evidence  will  turn  up  eventually.  It  may 
he  found  any  day.” 

“You  really  think  that?” 

“I  do.  And,  although  1 suppose  mv  father  could  not  have 
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acted  olhorw'ise  thaa  ho  has  done,  I regard  his  app.-iront 
succession  to  the  title  and  estates  as  a family  misfortum'. 
Gavin  is  taking  it  like  a man.  And  I believe  he  is  :is 
happy  buying  and  breeding,  training  and  selling  his  h.orsi  s 
as  he  would  be  as  Lord  \’ale,  at  Vale  Pevoril.  Hut  ihi- 
whole  situation  is  odious  to  me,  and  I believ*'  it  wuuld  In- 
better  for  evervbodv  if  it  couM  clinnge.  It  niav  well  be  the 
ruin  of  Ivor.” 

"\Miat  do  you  ine.'in?” 

"He  has  nothing  to  do  but  indulge  his  wayward  faiieiis. 
And  at  this  /noment  those  fancies  are  all  centred  in  iMiss 
Adene,  who  iloes  not  like  him.” 

"Do  yoti  think  that.  Garth?  But  Ivor’s  fancies  so  soon 
change.  He  has  been  mad  about  so  many  women  to  m\ 
certain  knowledge  In  tin-  bast  few  vears." 

"Including  yourst-lf” — and  (lafth  smiled  a little  grirnK, 
for  Ivor’s  pursuit  of  Miriam  coincided  with  her  access  to 
wealth,  and  did  not  slack  off  until  the  Vale  Peveril  heir- 
ship put  him  in  command  of  more  ample  lunds  ilian  had 
be'i*n  his  before, 

Miriam  laughed.  Then  she  said  more  gravelv — 

"Ivor  would  not  share  your  wish  to  see  Gavin  re-instated 
at  Vale  Peveril.” 

“No,  that  is  ver>'  certain.  T am  rather  amazed  at  his 
pride  in  his  position.  .1  h;ive  ser^n  so  little,  of  him  since 
we  wem  youths  together,  and  then  1 fancied  that  he  would 
never  root  or  settle  in  England,  but  be  a globe-trotter  all 
bis  life,  or  find  a billet  overseas.  I could  wish  him  a little 
!<ss  settled  here.  I’d  as  soon  he  took  him.self  off  else- 
where.” 

His  face  was  so  grave  that  Miriam  also  looked  grave 
as  she  asked  why. 

"Well,  it’s  not  a thing  I like  to  sav  to  any  one,  hut  vou 
used  always  to  be  my  pal,  and  if  I go  back  to  India  sooner 
than  I need ” 

"Don’t  do  that,  Garth.  Vou  want  a good  rest  and 
change  now  you  are  here.” 

”1  don’t  need  rest,  but  a change  of  climate  does  one 
good,  I own,  How'ever,  whatever  1 do  won’t  matter  much, 
for  I can’t  be  sure  I’m  ever  right.  But  I rather  wish  that 
Gavin  did  not  five  at  our  verv  doors.” 

Then,  as  she  did  not  immediately  answer,  trying  to  put 
two  and  two  together,  yet  half  afraid  of  the  surmise  which 
presented  itself,  he  added — 

“I  dare  say  it’s  living  in  India  puts  fancies  into  my  head. 
But  I’ve  seen  Ivor  look  at  Gavin  in  a wav  1 don’t  altogether 
like.  And  one  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  if  Gavin 
were  out  of  the  way,  Ivor’s  succession  to  the  title  would 
be  secure.” 

“Garth!”  A fooling  of  horror  possossod  her,  but  not 
towards  him.  .She  looked  straight  ahead  and  added  in  a 
low  tone,  ‘‘.\nd  Ivor  has  never  been  quite — like — other 
people.” 

"Exactly.  He  is  the  Rus.sian  madman,  as  they  call  it, 
of  our  generation.  And  that  being  the  case ” 

But  he  got  no  farther  in  his  speech,  for  at  that  moment 
they  turned  a corner,  and  skimming  along  towards  them 
on  a bicycle  was  a girlish  figure  in  blue  and  silver,  who  at 
sight  of  Garth  waved  a hand  and  leaped  lightly  from,  her 
wheel. 

",\h,  but  how  delightful  to  meet  you  here!  Just  as  I 
was  thinking  of  you!” 

Of  necessity  the  riders  drew  rein,  and  then  Miriam  saw 
that  the  face  of  the  speaker  tvas  less  girlish  than  her  trim 
slight  figure,  although  it  was  bright  and  sparkling  and 
extremely  pretty  in  the  chic  fashion  .admired  of  manv  men. 
But  Garth’s  face  was  set  in  rather  grim  lines,  and  she 
noticed  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  introduce  the  new- 
comer, and  answered  her  greeting  without  anv  enthusiasm 
nr  gaiety. 

"I  hope  you  ate  well.  I did  not  know  that  you  were 
in  this  part  of  th<‘  countrv.” 

"1  h.ave  only  just  come.  I have  a brother  staving  near 
here — for  the  fishing,  1 believe.  1 think  he.  knows  vour 
brother.  Garth.  I was  so  delighted  to  hear  the  name 
again.  I was  hoping  we  should  meet.  How  natural  it 
seems  to  see  you — on  horseback  too  ! Well,  I mustn’t 
detain  vou  now,  but  I hope  we  shall  meet  again  soon. 
Ta-tal” 

She  waved  her  hand,  just  lightly  kissed  her  finger- 
tips, and,  deftly  mounting  her  machine,  was  lost  to  sight 
round  the  corner. 

“Who  is  that.  Garth?  Somebody  you  knew  in  India,  I 
suppose?” 


"Yes.  Mrs.  Sandford,”  he  answered,  and  his  face  looked 
grimmer  than  ever. 

Miriam  gave  him  a keen,  quick  glance.  She  roinem- 
bored  the  name.  What  was  it  she  had  heard  about  it  ? Ever 
sincr  Garth’s  return  she  had  been  haunted  by  the  idt'a  that 
Ills  past  life  held  som.e  hidden  shadow,  or  pain,  or  trouble, 
of  V.  Ifich  he  never  spoke,  and  of  which  his  family  seemeit 
quilc  unconscious.  \\’as  it  possible  that  this, pretty  little 
wnman  had  anv  concern  in  it?  She  was  conscious  of  a 
sharp  stab  of  jiain. 

".Mrs,  S.andford?”  she  la'pe.ated.  “I  seem  to  h.ave  heard 
the  name  somewhere.  Was  she  a friend  of  yours  in  India? 
Did  '.am  write  about  her  sometimes  in  your  lelH'rs  home?” 

"It  is  possible*.  Perhaps  vou  niav  have  heard — or  read — • 
something  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy.  1 mav  have 
mt  ntioned  it  in  mv  letters,  or  you  might  have  seen  it  in 
the  papers,  if  English  rmes  cared  to  copy.” 

"What  was  the  traged\ , Garth?  I do  remembe-r  some- 
thing. Plea<e  tell  me.” 

"It’.s  not  a long  story.  She  was  a Miss  Craddock,  carno 
out  as  governess,  1 believe,  and  married  Sandford  very 
quick l\  . He  was  an  Eurasian,  but  a very  handsome  chap; 
anil  she  did  not  quite  understand,  I dare  s.ay,  just  what  it 
meant  to  be  wife  to  a fellow  of  that  ilk.  I don’t  Icnow 
w hi  ther  they  were  happy  or  not.  .Station  gossip  isn’t  much 
in  mv  line,  add  I spent  mv  life  mostly  in  camp  at  one  place 
or  another.  I was  camping  out  when  .Sandford  and  his 
wife  ;ind  a few  others  came  along  .and  pitched  beside  me. 
'I'hey  were  out  for  a holiday,  and,  as  W’O  got  rather  short 
of  me.'it,  we  arranged  .a  beat  of  ground  game,  and  posted  .a 
lot  of  guns,  all  of  the  English  and  some  natives  who  were 
good  shots.  W’ell,  poor  Sandford  got  a charge  of  lead  into 
film  and  fell  dead.  It  wvas  never  brought  home  to  any 
particular  gun — and  perhaps  a good  job  too,  for  his  wife 
was  there  and  saw  it— a pretty  ghastly  business.” 

“Horrid!”  said  Miri.am,  and,  looking  at  Garth,  she  saw 
his  face  had  .slightly  paled.  She  knew  that  sometliing 
hateful  was  connected  with  this  episode  over  and  above  its 
inherent  frightfulness.  “You  .saw  it  too.  I am  sure  you 
did.” 

“Yes,  I saw  it  too.  She  and  I were  standing  pretty 
near  together,  and  I had  to  see  to  things  afterwards  for  her. 
It’s  not  an  episode  one  cares  to  recall.  I think  on  the 
whole  I’d  as  soon  not  talk  about  it,  if  you  don’t  mind, 
Miriam.” 

“I’ll  only  ask  you  one  more  question,  Garth,  if  you  will 
let  me.  Were  any  odious  things  said  about  you  in  con- 
nection with  that  accident?” 

He  liesitated,  and,  hesitation  being  foreign  to  Garth’s 
methods,  Miriam  felt  herself  answered,  and  flared  up 
angrily. 

“You  need  not  tell  me.  I understand  it  all.  I know 
the  kind  of  thing  that  a gossiping  station  loves  to  wag  its 
tongue  about!  W’hat  docs  it  matter.  Garth?  Don’t  think 
of  it  again ! That  w'oman  does  not  care.  You  can  .see  it 
in  her  face — her  dress.  A widow!  She  looks  like  it! 
Don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  her.  W’hy  is  she  in  this 
part  of  the  country?” 

“Apparently  to  see  her  brother.  I remember  that  l\or 
knows  a man  called  Craddock — evidently  the  same.  1 have 
no  wish  to  renew  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Sandford,  but  I 
may  not  be  able  entirely  to  avoid  her.  Never  mind,  Miriam  ! 
My  shoulders  are  broad  ones  for  burden-bearing.  Let  us 
ride  on  and  forget  her.” 

Miriam  enjoyed  that  ride.  Garth  had  come  nearer  to 
confiding  in  her  than  for  many  years  past.  And  if  there 
were  some  secret  trouble  or  peril  in  his  past  life,  she  would 
strain  every  nerve  to  shield  and  help  him.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  gladness  in  the  thought. 

W’hen  they  reached  Vale  Peveril  again  and  the  road  forked 
just  outside  the  inner  gate,  Miri.am  dismounted  and  Garth 
took  both  horses  to  the  st:ible-yard.  Thence  he  did  not  at 
once  enter  the  house;  but,  feeling  the  need  for  solitude  and 
thought,  bo  plunged  into  one  of  the  shrubbery  paths  which 
led  towards  the  lake.  He  had  not  gone  far  along  the 
winding  track  when  he  was  aware  of  a light  laugh,  silvery, 
though  a little  high-pitched — a laugh  he  instantlv  recognised 
—and  the  blue-and-silver-clad  figure  of  the  cyclist  they  had 
encountered  an  hour  before  darted  out  from  the  shadows, 
and  he  felt  his  arm  caught  eagerly  between  small  tenacious 
hands. 

“Garth,  Garth,  say  that  you  are  glad  to  see  me,  after  all 
this  long,  weary  time  ! ” 

“Why  should  1 say  what  is  not  true,  Mrs.  Sandford? 
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You  know  perfectly  well  that  I am  not  in  the  least  glad  to 
see  vou.  I have  taken  occasion  before  this  to  tell  \ou  that 
I wish  never  to  see  vou  again.” 

Her  face  changed,  and  a wicked  gleam  came  into  eyes 
that  had  been  arch  with  mischievous  mirth  and  incipient 
triumph. 

“Take  care,  Garth!  Do  not  play  the  fool  with  me!  Do 
you  not  understand  that  I hold  your  reputation  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hands?  Do  vou  not  yet  understand  that  I can  ruin 
you  if  I have  the  mind?” 

Garth  held  his  head  high.  He  vouchsafed  no  reply.  He 
very  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders.  His  eyes  looked 
steadily  "bovond  her,  but  not  at  her.  Plainly  this  scarcely- 
veiled  contempt  stung  her  to  the  quick.  But  then  again 
her  mood  changed.  Anger  was  still  there,  and  something 
venomous  in  the  gleam  of  her  eyes ; but  another  element 
had  entered  into  the  struggle,  and  she  grew  more  calm, 
though  perhaps  not  so  immediately  dangerous. 

“Garth,  there  is  one  way  of  saving  yourself,  and  you 
know  it.  Garth,  I ask  you  again  a question  that  1 have 
asked  vou  before” — the  tension  of  her  lingers  round  his  arm 
intensified— “and  take  care  this  time  how  you  answer  me!” 
She  paused  for  a moment,  and  then  spoke  clearly  and 
sharply — “Garth,  will  you  marry  me?” 

Chapter  V. 

“Garth,  will  you  marry  me?"” 

The  woman  clinging  to  his  arm,  with  her  seductive  face — 
seductive  despite  that  "wicked  glint  in  the  greenish  eye.s — up- 
turned towards  the  man’s  dark,  stern  countenance,  waited 
for  his  answer  with  an  intensity  of  repressed  passion  and 
resolve.  Garth  relea.sed  his  arm  from  the  clinging  pressure 
of  her  hands — not  roughly,  yet  with  an  unmistakable  air 
of  finality,  and,  drawing  away,  'he  looked  down  at  her  with 
stern  implacability. 

“Were  vou  the  only  woman  in  the  world,  and  I the  only 
man,  nothing  would  induce  me  to  marry  you.  Is  that 
understood  ?” 

For  a moment  she  shrank  awav  from  him,  as  though 
cowed  by  something  she  road  in  his  eyes;  but  then  she 
controlled  her.self,  and  her  head  was  raised  like  the  head  of 
a snake  about  to  strike,  and  the  words  seemed  rather 
hissed  out  than  spoken. 

“You  know  what  1 can  do  to  you?  And  vet — vou  dare — 
to  flout  and  scorn  me!” 

“I  have  reason  to  scorn  you,  and  you  know  why.  But 
enough  of  this  ! We  parted  for  ev('r  nearly  two  years  ago. 
What  your  object  is  in  following  me  here  is  best  known 
to  yourself.  Be  advised.  Go  away.  You  will  get  nothing 
by  any  attempt  at  blackmail,  which  your  letters  and  tho.se 
of  your  brother  just  hinted  at.  You  will  get  still  less  bv 
any  such  proposal  as  you  have  demeaned  yourself  by 
making  now.  You  are  .a  trespasser  on  m\'  father’s  land. 

I .ask  you  to  be  gone.” 

“Your  father’s  land!” 

The  sneer  was  so  apparent  that  Garth  felt  himself 
colouring. 

“Certainly,  at  the  present  moment,  until  any  better 
claim  is  established ” 

She  would  scarcely  hear  him,  but  broke  out  again. 

“You  know  that  I have  it  in  my  power  to  ruin  you.  1 
could  have  destroyed  your  reputation  by  a single  word  two 
years  ago  if  1 had  chosen.  The  power  rests  with  me  still. 
Do  you  wish  me  to  use  it?” 

“1  deny  that  you  have  any  such  power.  Slander  is  a 
two-edged  weapon.  And  remember  that  rnv  j>atience,  m\- 
forbearance  may  not  outlast  all  >our  malice  and  wicked- 
ness.” 

“Your  forbearance,  indeed!  A pretty  phrase  for  you  to 
use!  Who  is  holding-his  place  in  the  world  where  he  likes 
to  h(jld  his  Iliad  so  high,  just  througli  the  forbearance  of 
the  woman  ho  has  so  b.isely  injured—  the  woman  to  whom 
he  refuses  reparation?  .Answer  me  that  question.  Garth 
A’ale.  Where  would  you  be  to-morrow  if  I were  to  speak  | 
the  truth  ?” 

“1  regret  my  inability  to  envisage  an  impossible  con- 
tingency,” he  replied.  “You  need  not  ask  me  what  would 
result  from  the  elucidation  of  the  truth.” 

The  woman’s  eyes  scintillated  with  anger.  Despite  the 
malevolence  of  her  expression,  her  beauty  seemed  to  shine 
out  with  startling  vividness. 

“Do  \0Li  dare  to  take  that  tone  with  me.  Garth  Vale? 
Do  vou  dare?” 

“I  am  not  aware  that  I ever  have,  or  ever  shnll  have  the 


smallest  fear  of  you.  Make  yourself  quite  easy  on  that 
score.  Your  threats  will  have  no  effect  whatever.” 

Suddenly  she  altered  her  tone.  Her  expression  changed 
from  one  of  passionate  anger  to  that  of  passionate 
pleading. 

“Garth,  have  you  no  pity  for  me?  Will  you  never  under- 
stand what  you  are  to  me?  .And  you  tear  my  heart — you 
tear  it  crueliy.  Who  was  the  woman  you  were  riding 
with  ?” 

“A  relative  of  mine  who  is  frequently  my  mother’s  guest 
at  Vale  Peveril.” 

“Garth,  Garth — tell  me  this — 1 must  know!  Do  you — 
do  you — love  her?” 

He  looked  oxer  her  head  into  space.  His  lips  clo.sed 
firmly.  She  had  asked  .a  question  that  she  knew  would 
receive  no  answer  from  him. 

“Garth,  tell  me!  A’ou  used  to  toll  me — us — things  once. 
Is  she  the  rich  cousin — the  heiress?  .She  is — she  is — I 
know'  it ! And  she  wants  to  marry  you  ! She  does — she 
does!  I saw'  it  in  her  look.  Women  are  never  deceixed. 
(Tarth,  she  shall  not  have  you  ! 1 tell  vou  she  shall  not ! 
Garth — Garth  ! ” 

But  she  was  speaking  to  emptv  air.  The  man  was 
striding  away  through  the  tangkal  underwood  at  a pact' 
she  knew'  would  be  impossible  to  her.  For  .a  few  moments 
she  stood  staring  after  him  with  a host  of  conflicting  and 
violent  emotions  tormenting  her.  Then  she  went  to  her 
bicycle,  and,  mounting  it,  fled  from  the  precincts  of  A'ale 
Peveril  at  top  speed. 

Her  destination  was  a farmhouse,  hidden  in  a fold  of  the 
downs,  on  the  Vale  Pex'eril  property.  It  was  ten, anted  l>x 
a farmer  and  Ms  w'ife,  who  let  the  best  rooms  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year.  Here  Gregory  Craddock  and  his 
sister  had  found  quarters  for  themselxes.  Both  of  them 
wished  for  reasons  not  as  yet  fully  expres.sed  to  be  near  to 
the  home  of  the  Vales.  Brother  and  sister  had  .seen  litiU- 
of  one  another  during  a period  of  manx  years.  But  noxx 
that  the  sister  had  landed  in  England,  without  a home, 
she  had  been  glad  to  accede  to  her  brother’s  suggestion 
and  take  up  her  abode  with  him  at  the  farm.  It  was  onix 
the  previous  exening  after  her  arrival  that  she  had  learned 
of  Its  proximity  to  Vale  Peveril,  and  that  her  brother  xva;-. 
acquainted  xvith  the  eldest  son — the  heir. 

As  she  approached  the  farm,  riding  quietlv  doxvn  the 
rutty  chalk  road  that  led  to  it,  she  saxv  a horseman  ride 
out  of  the  farm  precincts  and  breast  the  hill  at  a sxvinglne 
trot.  .She  moved  over  to  let  him  pass,  and  he  sxxept  oil 
his  h;it  as  he  [las.sed.  She  noted  the  flashing  black  exes, 
the  sxvarthy  skin,  the  domineering  e.xpression  of  the  hand- 
some face;  .and,  by  the  curious  indetermin.ate  famiU  re- 
.semblance  almost  .alxvays  to  be  detected  bv  quick  exes,  she 
at  once  knexv  him  for  the  brother  of  Garth  Vale. 

.She  found  her  brother  in  the  long,  loxv  farm  parlour. 
He  was  smoking  furiously  as  usual,  King  back  in  a deco 
ch.air  xvith  a very  intent  look'  on  his  f.ace.  She  curled  hei'- 
self  up  on  a wide  xvimlow-seat,  lighted  a cigarette,  ami 
waited. 

“Where  have  you  been  this  afternoon,  Laura?”  he  asked 
presently. 

“Looking  around  me — taking  in  the  lie  of  the  land,  and 
getting  a squint  at  the  A'ale  house.” 

“Looking  uf>  Garth  A ale  perhaps?  Is  he  xour  pet  quatry 
just  now,  sis?” 

“We’ll  talk  of  that  later  perhaps.  A’ou  h,ave  had  Ivur 
Vale  to  visit  you  here?” 

“I  suppose  you  met  him  going  away.  A’es,  he’s  been 
here  all  right.” 

‘AA'hat  has  he  come  for?” 

“Well,  I .sent  for  him.” 

“Oh,  so  he  has  come  at  your  bidding,  is  that  it?  A’ou 
have  some  sort  of  hold  over  him  then?  I’ve  heard  you 
name  him  in  the  past.” 

“A’es,  we’ve  had  some  ripping  times  together,  he  and  I. 
But  noxv  that  he’s  a respectable  member  of  societv,  and 
hopes  to  succeed  as  Lord  A'ale,  it  would  not  be  entirelx- 
convenient  or  tigreeable  for  some  of  those  past  episodes 
to  be  revealed.  .Some  of  the  scandals  and  mxsteries  mav 
not  be  quite  forgotten,  see!” 

“LI opes  to  succeed  his  father.  Why,  as  eldest  son  that’s 
a certainty  of  course!” 

Craddock  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  seeming  to  debate 
some  point  in  his  niind,  and  then  in  short  concise  phrases 
he  detailed  to  his  sister  • the  situation  of  the  A’ale  familx 
and  the  haunting  un.-'ertainty  of  their  present  position. 
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Laura  listened  with  throwing  interest.  The  name  of  \’ale 
meant  much  to  her  at  this  time.  When  Craddock  ceased 
speaking,  brother  and  sister  loolced  at  one  another  very 
intently — rather  as  though  they  were  fencers  crossing  foils 
in  play,  for  there  was  no  enmity  in  their  aspect,  rather  a 
quickened  mutual  understanding. 

“Is  th;U  wh.at  I\or  Wale  came  to-day  to  tell  you?  Or 
did  you  know  it  b<'fore?“ 

“i  knew  something,  but  not  all,”  replied  Craddock.  “1 
did  not  know  that  the  old  lord’s  son  lived,  so  to  speak, 
at  their  very  doors.” 

“.At  their  very  doors,  on  friendly  terms  with  them, 
behaying  very  well  over  his  disa()poinlment,  and  holding  his 
head  high  in  his  comiction  of  a f.act  he  c.annot  f)roye.” 
“Just  that,  .and  the  doubt  is  a torment  to  Ivor  A'ale.  If 
he  had  never  been  put  in  his  present  position  ho  might 
have  been  a contented  man,  with  a career  of  his  own.  Hut 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  his  f.ather’s  succession, 
and  now  it  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  him  to  think  of  being 
ousted  from  it.” 

“.Although  for  three  years,  after  Gavin  A’.ale  had  turned 
up,  he  had  had  his  .ap[)le-cnrt  up.set?” 

“A’es;  but  th.at  m.ade  him  all  the  more  eager  when  the 
position  was  restored.  If  ho  should  be  ousted  a second 
time — well,  he  would  not  like  it,  mv  ilear;  and  he  is  very 
much  determined  th.at  it  shxdl  not  happen.  Do  you  take 
me?” 

Her  eyes  were  very  brilliant,  her  face  almost  uncannily 
intelligent. 

“Perhaps  th.at  is  what  he  came  to  see  you  about? 
M.anufacturoil  accidents?” 

“You  have  some  experience  of  your  own  in  that  line, 
eh,  sis?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Greg?  Let  us  speak  plainly  to  each 
other,  for  I think  you  and  1 may  find  that  the  same  game 
will  suit  our  hands.  Explain  vour  words.” 

.Again  his  eyes  sought  the  ceiling,  and  he  spoke  with 
extreme  deliberation. 

“When  you  went  to  India  you  married  in  haste.  After 
a year,  judging  by  your  letters,  you  had  bitterly  repented. 
Then  your  Eurasian  husband  met  his  death  by  shooting, 
and  you  were  in  at  the  death.  I've  a gift  for  putting  two 
and  two  together.” 

“Garth  Vale  shot  him.  I saw  him  do  it.  And  Garth 
A’ale— loved  me.” 

“.So  you  say.” 

“Don't  you  believe  me?”  Tiiere  was  a tinge  of  appre* 
hension  in  her  glance. 

“I  (^rtainly  should  Want  other  testimony  before  I 
Itelieved  that  Garth  Vale  would  play  the  fool  to  that  extent, 
and  for  such  a reason.  Hut  let  that  jjass.  I gather  that 
have  designs  of  some  sort  on  the  man.  Do  you  want 
to  marry  him?” 

“1  want  to  m.arry  Some  man  of  position,  and  I like  India. 
Hut  1 would  marry  his  brother  if  he  were  secure  of  being 
Lord  Vale.  I.ad\-  A'ale  is  a charming  name,  and  Vale 
Peveril  is  a (harming  house.” 

The  man  sat  up  suddenly  in  his  chair.  A look  of  admira- 
tion was  in  his  eyes. 

“Th.at’s  rather  a topping  idea,  sis,”  he  said;  “only,  un- 
fortunately, I’m  afraid  you’n'  to(^  late  in  the  field.” 

“A'mi  mean  there  is  somel)ody  else?  Well,  thene  are 
often  several  in  :i  m.an's  fife.” 

“That’s  true  enough.  Ivor  has  had  plenty,  to  my  know- 
ledge. Hut  I thought  him  r.ither  p.'U'ticularly  set  on  this 
one.  Perhaps  it’s  because  he  believes  his  disinherited 
Cousin  has  also  fallen  in  love  with  the  ladr.  tie  is  furiously 
jealous  for  verv  insufficient  reasons,  I think.  But  the  man 
ha,-,  rather  unc  annv  f.arulties  of  divination.” 

“.And  you  think  tliat  he  divines  that  his  cousin  will 
eventually  prove  his  right  to  the.  inheritance,  and  will  carry 
off  the  lady  also?” 

“Unless  he  should  himself  be  carried  off  first.  Yes, 
th.at’s  about  the  idea.” 

“I  see;  and  he  thinks  that  he  has  a eonvenient  cat’s-paw 
in  vou?” 

“He  knows  better  than  that.  He’s  never  put  salt  on  my 
tail  \iet,  and  he  knows  it.  But  we  have  been  eonfeder.ates 
befort?  in  other  little  affairs  of  a rather  less  serious  char- 
acter, and  he  knows  he  can  pretty  w’ell  trust  me,  If  he 
makes  it  worth  while.” 

It  was  now  the  woman  who  sat  forward  on  her  seat, 
scanning  her  rompstoion’s  face,  whilst  her  mmd  was  keenly 
at  work. 


“I  want  to  understand  it  all.  A’ou  men  .are  always  half 
afraid  of  putting  things  into  words.  .So  let  me  do  it  for  you. 
If  this  Gavin  Peveril,  wlio  may  be  \oung  Lord  A ale  in 
reality,  were  safely  out  of  the  way,  then  nothing  would 
come  between  Ivor  and  the  heritage?” 

“Nothing  whatever,  if  he  survives  his  father,”  replied 
Craddock. 

.She  ga\’c  him  a keen  quick  look. 

“-\nd  if  he  did  not  survive  Lord  V;ilo?” 

“Then  tlie  second  son — \our  friend  Garth  — would  be  the 
heir.” 

She  sat  with  hands  closely  folded,  and  brother  and  sister 
looked  each  other  in  the  e\es. 

“Jhen,  (iregory,  it  s<_'ems  to  me  Ih.al  mir  interests  and 
Ivor  Aide’s  are  identical.  Let  the  second  stof)  he  what  it 
may,  the  first  is  to  clear  (.iavin  Peveril  out  of  the  wav.” 
“That  is  exactly  what  my  friend  Jv(»r  feels  on  the  subject. 
But  whv  a first  step?” 

.She  did  not  answer  at  once.  She  was  thinking  pro- 
foundly. He  watched  her  face.  Ills  own  intend  was 
considerably  qtiick'ened.  He  presentK  began  to  speak, 
slowly. 

“A’ale  and  1 went  over  man\  fiossibiliiles.  The  summ^r 
is  Waning.  "I  hat  is  in  our  favonr.  There  w ill  he  ilie  shoot- 
ing season  first.  As  you  knenv,  areideuis  with  guns 
happen.” 

“I’d  rather  it  was  not  that  w;iy,”  Laura  said  suddenb, 
with  a ('urious,  gesture  of  her  hands. 

Her  brother  smiled. 

“Shooting  interlocks  with  hunting.  I’evcril,  it  seems, 
is  a mighty  Nimrod,  and  rides  half-broken  horses  to  hounds 
to  train  them.  That  is  a kind  of  pasting'  which  is  a[)t  to 
lead  to  accidents.  .Also  h<‘  rides  over  the  downs  with  his 
untrained  horses,  and  often  he  is  quite  alone." 

“And  he  lives  alone,  \ou  stiid,  in  a hmely  house.  Is  not 
that  so?” 

“A’es,  but  he  has  large  and  verv  faithful  dogs  for  his 
rompanions  there.  He  has  too  man\-  \'aluahle  hors(\s  not 
to  have'  his  premises  well  guarded.” 

“Hut  dogs  do  not  speak,  and  you  c.nn  mak('  yourself  his 
friend.” 

“J  think  not.  Indoor  mysteri<‘S  are  apt  to  prove  danger- 
ous, nntl  dogs  ha\'o  .appallinglv  keen. noses.  Let  us  stick 
to  outdoor  sport,  rny  dear  sister.  There  is  sk.aling  in  manv 
winters  to  follow  or  interrupt  the  hunting.  '1  he  great  lak'e 
at  A'ale  Pevi'iil  has  a warm  spring  at  one  end,  I hear.  It 
makes  a danger  ^■one  for  skaters.  Ivor  A’ale  and  1 haw 
discussei.l  matters  pretts'  exliaustiveh'.  AA’e  are  agreed  that 
it  should  not  he  ditficult.” 

“Hut  you  are  nc»t  going  to  be  his  tool  that  he  could 
repudiate  alterwards  ! ” 

Cr.a(Jdock’s  face  was  answer  epough,  and  Laura  suddenlv 
laughed. 

“i  Itnow  mv  business  better  than  that,  mv  dear.  Ivor 
hlmse-lf  must  he  in  it — up  to  the  neck  — and  he  Imows  it. 
He  is  not  going  to  have  any  vvhifi-hand  over  me  in  ilie 
future.” 

“Rather  lln>  other  way!  Vou  must  have  a hold  on 
him — a stranglehold  if  necessary.” 

1 le  loirkod  at  her  attentively  and  with  interest. 

“AA'hat  is  your  little  game  in  all  this,  sis?” 

“I  liave  got  to  marry.  I must  marry  well — or  sufficiently 
W'ell.  (iarth  A'ale  is  the  man  1 want.  But  1 wish  also  to 
know’  his  brother.  If  Ivor  should  he  .sufficiently  attracli.ve 
—and  pliable- ” 

“Pliable  he  is  not.  Attractive— that  is  for  vou  to  decide. 
But  I suppose  the  real  attraction  will  he  that  lie  can  niak'e 
you  the  prospective  Lady  A’ale.” 

“That  is  whatT  nienn.  That  would  suit  me  admirahb 
The  man  sat  nnninating,  a smile  upon  his  fare,  .slightly 
sardonic  in  character. 

“That  would  suit  mv  hook  also— remarkably  well.  And 
it  might  he  worked.  But  Ivor  Vale  is  not  pliable,  and  if 
he  he  in  love— serionsh— — ” 

“(Earth  would  do  as  well  for  me,”  said  I. aura  In  staccato 
tones,  “and  I have  a hold— perhaps  a stranglehold  on 
Garth.” 

“But  then  vou  would  not  be  Lady  A^ale.” 

“1  should  if  Ivor  Were  also  cleared  out  of  rny  path.  1 
ran  conceive  that  this  l-fussian  Bear,  as  \ou  ha\e  called 
him,  might  possibly  become  a nuisance  to  us.” 

Craddock  looked  at  her  with  Something  of  admiration  in 
his  eyes. 

“AVell,  you  women  do  go  itl”  he  said. 
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Ivor  galloped  hoii’twards  from  a lone;  interview  with 
a man  whose  opinions  he  had  learned  to  regard  with 
re:5pccr,  and  with  whom  an  alliance  of  long-standing  had 
been  in  existence,  his  brain  was  repeating  sundrv  items 
• d advice  which  had  been  emphatically  given  to  him  by 

hi'  friend.  . w i 

••Don'i  plav  the  fool  with  that  girl.  Don  t frighten  her. 
If  'he  takes  up  with  tliis  cousin  of  yours,  as  you  seem  to 
sLis[)ect  on  jirec'ioLis  slender  ground,  don  L interfeic.  l.ct 
her  go  her  own  wav.  Let  him  go  his.  Friendliness  must 
be  \"our  rule,  and  don't  \ou  forget  it!  ou  want  him 
cleared  out  of  the  wav.  Well  and  good.  The  lhing_  is 
possible.  • But  don't  complicate  the  situation  by  your  fooli.sh 
temper.  .\s  things  are,  remarks  are  almost  bound  to  be 
made.  You’ll  have  \our  work  cut  out  to  steer  clear  of 
suspicion  in  the  event  of — accident.  When  a man  profits 
so  enormouslv  bv  an  accident,  attention  is  certain  to  be 
focussed  upon  him.  L'nderstand?  .\nd  how  if  yoirve  been 
making  vour.self  conspicuous  by  glowering  looks, ^ violent 
speeches,  and  getting  up  some  new  bene  of  contention  over 
a girl  whom  vou  scarcely  know,  though  you  think  you 
have  fallen  in  love  with  her  pretty  face  1 Pah,  Vale,  you 
make  me  tired  sometimes!  I’ll  only  work  with  you  if 
you  plav  the  man  and  not  the  goat.  See?” 

Ivor  thought  he  did  see,  as  he  rode  rapidly  homewards, 
thinking  hard.  Craddock  had  a way  of  being  right,  and 
Craddock  was  a useful  chap.  His  friendship  was  a rather 
costly  lu.xury ; he  was  recurrently  confoundedly  short  of 
monev,  and 'expected  this  to  be  'supplied  to  him  with  a 
hberality  inconvenient  to  Ivor.  .Still,  if  he  earned  his 
emoluments,  it  was  worth  it.  And  he  had  seemed  ready 
to  co-operate  in  a pretty  ticklish  bit  of  business.  But  what 
an  end  to  attain  ! 

Ivor  drew  a long  breath  as  Vale  Peveril  loomed  before 
him,  and  he  circled  the  splendid  pile  of  buildings  to  reach 
the  stables.  What  a heritage!  Once  safely  his  own,  how 
he  would  revel  in  it!  Sneer  as  he  might  at  Gavin’s  quiet 
assertion  that  the  truth  would  one  day  place  him  in  his 
rightful  position  as  his  father’s  legitimate  son,  he  knew 
that  black  fear  lav  at  his  heart  lest  Gavin  should  be  right. 
;\s  he  walked  towards  the  gardens,  lying  brilliant  in  the 
sunshine,  he  felt  what  bitterness  it  would  be  to  surrender 
his  position.  Rather  than  that,  any  crime!  And  his  face 
became  almost  convulsed.  But  then  there  returned  upon 
him  the  gist  of  Craddock’s  injunctions — ‘‘Cease  playing  the 
fool.  Act  like  a normal  man.”  And  he  knew  that  his 
adviser  was  in  the  right. 

Just  as  he  had  controlled  his  features,  he  came  upon 
Miriam  in  her  riding-habit,  who  spoke  to  him  a little 
anxiously. 

‘‘Ivor,  have  you  heard?  Vivian  has  met  with  an 
accident.  Your  mare  bolted  with  her,  and  she  was  within 
an  ace  of  being  killed.  She  fell  as  Ilildegarde  leaped  a 
chalk  fissure — slipped  off  purposely,  but  down  into  the 
crevasse,  and  it  might  have  been  a de.sperate  affair  had  not 
Gavin  arrived  to  the  rescue.  He  got  her  out  and  took  her 
home,  and  a carriage  has  been  sent  to  bring  her  back,  as 
she  has  got  a strain  of  some  kind.  I flid  not  .see  Gertie 
myself;  she  had  gone  before  1 got  back  from  mv  ride;  but 
your  mother  told  me  all  about  it,  and  I am  waiting  for  her 
to  come  back.  Ivor,  whv  do  you  look  like  that?  Did  you 
know  anything  about  it?” 

“Miriam,”  he  said  in  a queer  muffled  voice,  “just  sit 
tlown  here  and  let  me  make  a confession.  I’m  frightfullv 
sorry  and  ashamed  of  mvself,  but  1 believe  that  mv  tenqier 
was  the  cause  of  the  .accident,  and  sou  must  help  me  to 
own  up  to  her  and  make  my  peace.” 

“What  can  you  mean,  Ivor?  Why,  you  were  not  even 
with  them  ! Do  you  mean  you  knew  the  mare  was  not 
safe  for  her  when  you  lent  it?” 

“No.  I knew  she  could  ride  her  all  right.  She  is  the 
sort  that  can  ride  anything.  But  let  me  begin  farther  back 
than  that.  I saw  Miss  Adehe  in  London  several  times 
before  she  came  here.  I thought  her  the  loveliest  woman 
that  I had  over  come  across,  and  I made  up  mv  mind  to 
make  her  acquaintance — and  to  win  her.” 

“Ivor,  you  don’t  mean  it  ! Vivian  has  never  said  a word 
al)OLit  all  this.” 

“No,  because  it  didn’t  come  off.  The  old  ladv  she  was 
with,  to^  whom  I was  getting  an  introduction,  was  taken 
ill  and  died,  and  I was  so  desperate  about  losing  nty  chance 
that  I spoke  to  Miss  Adene  in  a tea-room  where  I s.aw  hei", 
and  tried  to  exploii*  • little  She  w.as  frightfullv  offended. 


of  course,  and  threatened  to  gi\c  ino  in  charge  if  1 folk.uc.i 
her.  ’’ 

Miriam  suddenlv  laughed,  and  Ivor,  after  a momcnt.ary 
struggle,  joined  in. 

“Ves,  wasn’t  it  like  her  spiiit  somehow?  .\nd  1 call  it 
sporting  of  her  not  to  h.av('  >aid  a word  when  she  got  here 
and  foLind  me  ,a  son  of  tlw  house.” 

“So  it  w.is,  and  1 hope  it  has  taught  you  ;i  lesson  not  to 
worrv  her  ;mv  more.  It  wouki  be  me.an  of  you  when  she 
occupies  a dependent  position  in  your  father’s  house,  \ou 
know.” 

“Th.at’s  just  what  l’\e  come  to  see,  Mirry;  and  I want 
you  to  hel|)  nte  to  tell  her  so  and  make  the  peaee.  I’m 
going  to  gi\c  it  up — 1 pass  you  my  word  1 am.  But  this 
morning  1 dodged  them.  I knew  Gertie  had  to  go  to  the 
farm,  and  guessed  that  Miss  Adene  might  not  care  to  jirance 
the  mare  dowm  that  particularly  nasty  bit  of  rutty  road,  as 
she  was  bound  to  be  fresh  and  flighty.  And  when  she  took 
her  own  line  I followed  and  had  a bit  of  t;dk.  I made  an 
ass  of  myself,  lost  my  temper,  struck  the  mare  and  made 
her  bolt,  and  hadn’t  even  the  decency  to  follow  and  see 
what  happened.” 

“Ivor!  But  how  disgraceful  of  you!  \'ivi;ui  might 
have  been  killed.” 

“I’m  beastly  .sorry  now.  It  tvas  a rotten  thing  to  do. 
And  I vow  I’ll  not  persecute  her  any  more.  .She  must  hate 
me  ever  after,  and  the  best  I can  hope  for  is  that  she’ll 
accept  m\'  apology  and  not  show  me  up  before  all  the 
family.” 

“Well,  I think  it  is.  I’m  ashamed  of  yoLi,  Ivor.  And  I 
don’t  admit  that  a vile  temper,  indulged  as  yours  has  been, 
is  any  excuse  for  behaving  like  a villain.” 

“Nor  I.  It’s  been  abominable,  and  I deserve  to  lose  her 
in  consequence.  .So  that  episode  it  closed,  and  will  y ou  fell 
her  so?  Tell  her  all  I’ve  told  you.  and,  if  she’ll  let  me. 
I’ll  make  mv  apologies  on  bended  knee.  .'\nd,  honour 
bright.  I’ll  worry  her  no  more.  Will  vou  make  her  under- 
stand?” 

Miriam  was  not  unused  to  confidences  and  the  office  of 
mediator,  .^ngry  as  she  was  with  Ivor,  the  cousinly  tie 
between  them  was  strong,  and  he  loolted  as  though  he 
meant  what  he  said. 

But  there  was  no  more  time  for  talk.  A little  ca\alcade 
loomed  in  sight.  Gertie  was  driving  Vivian  back  in  the 
pony-carriage,  and  Gavin  rode  beside  it,  leading  Ilildegarde. 
Ivor  sprang  down  the  terrace  steps,  and  met  his  cousin 
as  thev  turned  into  the  sweep  before  the  hall-door  Miriam 
was  beside  Vivian  in  a moment,  and  Lads  \’alc  appeared 
at  the  terrace  corner  to  watch  and  ask  questions  of  kindly 
concern. 

“How  pale  you  look,  dear!  V’es,  you  shall  go  to  your 
room  at  once.  Miriam  will  take  you.  Gavin  dear,  so  you 
saved  her?  How  clever  you  always  are  in  an  emergency! 
You  must  dine  with  us  to-night,  and  tell  us  all  about  it. 
Yea,  I know  you  are  always  busy  through  the  day,  but  be 
sure  you4Come  to  us  this  evening.  Perhaps  Vivian  may  be 
able  to  dine  too.  W’e  shall  .see.  But  I muk  run  now  and 
see  that  she  is  made  comfortable.” 

.Ml  the  ladies  vanished  within  doors,  and  Ivor,  who  had 
Ilildegarde  bv  her  head,  turned  towards  Gavin  and  franklv 
held  out  his  hand. 

“Shake,”  he  said,  borrowing’  the  Yankee  phra.se.  “I 
don’t  know  whether  Miss  Adene  told  you  about  it  or  my 
part  in  it.” 

“I  saw  she  was  riding  your  mare,  but  I should  say  she 
could  ride  anything.  It  was  the  bolting  that  did  it.  The 
mare  had  the  bit  in  her  teeth  when  I caught  her.  Is  that 
.a  trick  of  hors  that  you  knew?  .Surely  not!” 

“No;  but  for  all  that  the  accident  was  partly  my  fault. 
.So  I am  doubly  your  debtor  for  coming  to  the  rescue.  .Vnd, 
if  I’ve  not  always  been  as  friendly^  as  1 might  be,  I hope  I’ll 
mind  my  manners  better  in  the  future.” 

When  Ivor  chose  he  could  speak  with  disarming  and 
almost  fascinating  frankness  and  friendliness.  Gavin 
shook  the  outstretched  hand  with  answering  frank  good- 
fellowship. 

“That’s  all  right,”  he  .said.  “See  you  again  this  even- 
ing”—-.and  rode  awav. 

Vivian  u[tstairs  was  laughing  away  the  anxious  fears  of 
her  friends. 

“Indeed  it  is  almost  nothing.  .Vnd  when  I am  out  of  mv 
habit  .and  can  batin'  my  stiff  shoulder,  I shall  scarcely  feel 
it.  It  was  rather  terrible  for  .a  few  minutes,  for  I felt, 
rather  than  Icnew,  that  1 was  just  caught  bv  something, 
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-ind  might  fall  lower  and  lower,  possibly  into  dark  water 
or  on  to  sharp  stones.  But  I saw  the  light  above  not  so 
\ery  far  away,  and  I felt  that  somebody  would  come,  and 

then  he  came!”  , . , r 

She  looked  at  Miriam,  her  eyes  alight  with  feeling. 
Mirfam,  when  they  were  alone  together,  gave  her  an 
affectionate  hug. 

“You  darling  dreamer  of  dreams!  But  how,  strange 
that  it  should  come  so  true!” 

“Is  it  Strange?  It  seemed  to  me  just  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  woild!” 

“Your  dream-face!  Your  preux  chevalier!  And  of 
course  he  will  fall  in  love  with  \ou.  Mo  cannot  help  him- 
self. But  how  unlucky!  Vi,  do  you  understand  what  I 
mean  when  I say  that?” 

Mvian  was  leaning  back  against  the  soft  cushions  of 
her  couch,  her  hair  loosened,  her  face  flushed,  her  e_\es 
shining  like  stars. 

“I  think  I undorslaiid  what  you  mean’,  Mirry.  But  it 
does  not  trouble  me.  I do  not  think  that  it  will  greatly 
trouble  him.” 

“But  it  will — it  must — when  he  comes  to  love  you,  as  of 
course  he  will.” 

The  smile  ujion  ^■ivian's  face  was  so  radiant  that  Miriam 
c.'”ight  her  breath. 

“He  knows  it  already,  dearest;  but  we  are  not  troubled, 
either  of  us.” 

^liriam  dropped  that  subject.  She  felt  that  here  was 
something  that  defied  analysis  or  definition — a love  almost 
mystical  in  its  incej)tion  and  development.  .And  if  the  two 
concerned  were  hajipy  in  some  wordless  understanding  and 
unity  of  spirit,  what  need  for  others  to  trouble  themselves 
o\er  the  anomaly  of  his  position?  And,  after  all,  that 
anomaly  might  at  any  time  be  swept  away.  He  believed 
it,  and  probably  Vivian  too. 

So  she  took  up  her  role  of  mediator,  and  \'ivian  listened 
with  veiled  eyes,  her  face  growing  just  a little  set.  Then 
she  spoke. 

“I  am  glad  that  your  cousin  has  told  \ou,  Miriam,  for 
now  we  can  speak  of  it,  though  I would  not  speak  first. 
And,  since  he  is  sorry  for  his  un wanantable  behaviour  to 
me  and  has  apologised  by  proxy,  1 would  have  you  tell  him 
that  I bear  him  no  malice,  but  that,  as  1 accept  his  promise 
that  his  persecution  of  me  shall  cease,  I shall  expect  his 
word  to  be  kept.  At  best  it  can  nnh'  have  been  a foolish 
fancy,  devoid  of  real  foundation.  No  s:me  man  can  reallv 
lo\e  a woman  he  has  never  s'poken  with.” 

“.\h,  there  you  hit  the  nail  on  the  head!  ^^'hen  I\or 
g'f  ts  one  of  these  frenzies  into  his  head  he  is  not  entirefi- 
sane.  Tt  is  called  the  mad  Russian  strain  bv  his  familv. 
\\’e  all  imtke  allowance  for  it,  and  it  is  sweet  of  tou  to  do 
the  same,  es]iecially  as  his  mad  blind  rage  went  near  to 
costing  YOU  dear.” 

“,\h,  but,  Mirry,  perhajrs  after  all  he  could  not  help  it! 
Pt'i  haps  that  Irook  of  fate  of  which  he  spoke,  as  linking 
our  lives  together,  had  something  to  do  with  his  act  of- 
to-da}'.  For  if  he  had  not  so  acted  how  would  my  dream 
ha\e  oecn  fulfilled?  How’  would  mv  knight  of  the  golden 
eves  have  found  me?  It  mav  be  that  all  was  for  the  best. 
■So  I must  forgive  him,  must  1 not,  Mirry?” 

Thus  it  came  about  that  when  evening  came  and  Vuvian 
was  established  in  Lady  \ ale’s  little  boudoir,  where,  she 
was  to  dine  and  s|^end  her  evening  in  peace  and  quietness, 
her  solitude  was  invaded  by  the  repentant  Ivor,  who  came 
bbldh'  into  the  roo'm,  but  yiaused  just  within,  asking  with 
;i  /lialf-\\  himsical  but  !ty  no  means  junattractivc  semblance 
of  humilitv  - 

“nare  tlie  Russian  Bear — the  terrible,  wicked  Ivor — 
approach  more  ncarl}'  to  the  fair  lady  ho  has  injured  and 
who  vet  condesccmls  to  pardon?” 

\ i\  ian  laughed.  .She  was  so  happy,  her  heart  was  so 
oxerflowing  with  the  mystical  jov  which  had  come 
to  her,  that  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  treat 
ih<'  (ulprit  with  severity.  Moreover,  had  she  not  sent  him 
a message  of  forgiveness?  .She  had  never  been  one  to  be 
gonf'rous  by  halves. 

So  she  let  him  sit  beside  her,  and  he  sought  to  keep  his 
eves  from  her  face.  His  heart  was  beating  heavily,  for 
how  lovely  she  looked  in  her  white  draperies,  with  her 
dusky  hair  bound  hy  a fillet  and  loosely  knotted  behind  ! 
Could  he  have  caught  and  crushed  her  in  his  arms,  he 
would  only  have  been  following  an  almost  irresistible  im- 
pulse. But  he  held  himself  in  leash.  The  words  of  his 
friend  beat  in  his  head  like  hammers — 


“Don't  play  the  fool, with  the  girl.”  And  again,  “5'ou 
can  have  the  girl  all  right  when  the  course  is  clear,  but 
vou’re  not  to  queer  the  j;itch  beforehand.  Do  you  under- 
stand, you  hot-headed  dolt?” 

Yes,  Craddock  knew  his  man.  Ivor  knew  (hi:-  and 
ground  his  teeth  fill  he  felt  Ifimself  master  of  the  situation. 
He  spoke  his  ajtology  well.  He  vowed  there  should  be  no 
repetition  of  his  offence;  and  then,  having  received  a 
gracious  pardon,  he  went  into  the  drawing-room  and 
played  wild  music  on  his  mother's  piano,  such  as  he  could 
astonish  his  hearers  with  when  the  mood  w:is  upon  him. 
Vivian  w^as  astonished  in  turn,  wondering  what  manner 
of  man  this  was.  .Surely  a new  Ivor  with  whom  she  was 
but  little  acquainted! 

.She  was  verv  happy  Iving  heside  the  o[vn  window,  and 
she  knew  that  Cavin  was  dining  with  the  family,  and  that 
she  would  see  him  before  he  left.  But  he  did  not  come 
as  Ivor  had  done,  through  the.  curtains.  He,  came  to  the 
window,  the  soft  glow  of  the  evening  behind  him,  and  he 
looked  at  her  with  smiling,  golden  eyes,  as  he  leant  upon 
the  window-sill. 

“'\’ou  are  better?  Not  more  hurt  than  you  told  us  at 
first?” 

“Not  a bit — less,  I think.  My  shoulder  is  so  much  more 
comfortable.  1 would  like  to  sav  a great  many  things  to 
vou.  Lord  Vale,  only  I feel  they  would  be  futile.” 

She  spoke  the  name  under  her  breath,  yet  with  a witching 
smile. 

“.Absolutely  futile,”  he  answered,  “and  why  do  you  call 
me  that?” 

“Is  it  not  your  right  name?” 

“Not  the  right  one  for  vou  to  use.  A’ou  should  say 
always — Gavin . ” 

“.May  I?  That  is  the  name  bv  which  I think  of  you 
ri.ivin  Peveril  Vale.  I read  it  every  day  of  my^  life — many 
times  over.  It  seems  graven  on  my  heart.” 

“Where  do  vou  read  it?” 

“Below  a presentment  of  your  face  which  hangs  in  my 
room,  and  looks  at  me  with  smiling  eyes  that  look  golden 
when  the  sun  touches  them.  Perhaps  that  is  whv  I seem 
to  know  you  so  well.  I should  like  to  call  you  ‘Gavin.’ 
But  then  I must  be  ‘Vivian’  to  you.” 

“A’ou  arc,  although  I have  only  known  the  name  for  one 
beautiful,  wonderful  day.” 

They  were  silent.  It  had  been  a wonderful  day.  Gavin 
lightlv  sprang  up  to  seat  himself  upon  the  window-sill,  his 
back  .against  the  frame,  his  clean-cut  profile  silhouetted 
against  the  golden  glow  of  the  sky. 

“I  should  like  to  tell  you  something,  Gavin,”  Vivian  said. 

“Tell  me.  I want  to  hear  anything,  everything  you 
deign  to  tell.” 

“.All  my  life  I have  been  called  a dreamer  of  dreams. 
.My  mother  was  one  before  me.  W’e  have  dreams  that 
come  true.  I have  dreamed  many  times  of  being  caught 
in  some  d.ark  strange  place,  with  sunlight  above  which  I 
could  not  roach.  Yet  before  real  horror  could  overtake 
mo  a he.ad  appeared  in  the  golden  light,  and  golden  eyes 
looked  down  at  mo,  and  I knew  that  I was  saved.  And 
then  I alwav  s woke,  and  was  happy  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
.And  to-day  my  dream  has  come  true,  and  I am  happy  as 
I have  never  been  before.” 

With  a quick  movement  ho  was  beside  her,  kneeling  and 
pressing  his  lips  upon  her  hand.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  looked  into  hers. 

“One  day  I will  ask  for  your  lips,”  he  said  in  a deep  low- 
tone.  “When  I do,  Vivian,  what  answer  may  I hope  to 
receive  ? 

“That  they  are  yours,”  she  whis[>ered;  and  in  the  glory 
of  that  moment  neither  saw  nor  heeded  the  shadow  vvhii  h 
flitted  across  them  as  they  remained  lost  in  thoughts  one 
of  the  other.  (To  be  continued.) 


IRONY. 


It  seems  so  strange  that  while  you 
lie  out  there 

So  still. 

The  merry  dust  should  dance  in 
sun-warmed  air. 

The  river  riot  from  its  mountain  Uit 
At  will. 

It  seems  so  strange  when  you,  who 
loved  it  so, 

Are  cold. 

That  wall  and  rock  should  feel  the 
sun’s  full  glow. 


And  cv’ry  worthless  stone  its 
radiance  know  , 

And  hold. 

It  seems  most  strange,  most  desolate 
and  drear 

(You  dead) 

That  life  is  pulsing  with  the  nascent 
year, 

And  birds  are  mating — mine  the 
only  tear 

To  shed. 

.Agnes  M.  MialC; 
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S'EW  SERIAL  STORY. 

CICELY  DELACOMBE. 


Chapter  XXI. 

It  was  an  April  day  and  the  rain  was  coming  down  in 
torrents,  but  it  was  an  April  rain,  sweet,  and  the  smell  of  the 
earth  that  came  in  at  the  open  window  was  good.  Cicely 
was  sitting  by  it,  sewing.  It  was  about  three  weeks  after  her 
coming  of  age,  and  she  was  thinking  deeply  of  her  new 
responsibilities.  Peter  had  insisted  that  she  should  take  an 
•accive  share  in  all  that  pertained  to  her  inheritance. 

But  she  was  not  thinking  of  that  only— her  thoughts  had 
flown  to  Dulminster.  She  remembered  how  she  had  once 
said  that,  if  she  were  to  be  unhappy,  she  would  go  to  Dul- 
minster for  refuge-  She  could  have  fancied  that  even  sorrow 
would  be  more  bearable  there. 

Quite  the  contrary  had  come  to  pass.  She  felt  it  would 
b'^  impossible  to  stay  there.  It  was  true  that  it  was 
Violet  who  had  made  it  impossible — but  it  was  difficult  to 
reconcile  Uie  Dulminster  of  her  vouthful  dreams  with  the 
Dulminster  of  to-dav. ' Now  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
had  no  life  at  all  before  she  had  come  North— the  former  life 
was  all  broken  awa}'. 

If  her  father  had  not  married  again,  she  could  have 
drowsed  her  ^fe  awa\'  contentedly  in  the  old  city,  but  she 
^^■ould  never  nave  become  a woman,  alive  and  ready  to  look 
even  sorrow  in  the  face.  She  had  gained  then.  She  was 
.'dive  at  last.  It  had  needed  the  sting  of  a great  pain  to  wake 
her  from  her  lethargy. 

At  that  moment  she  got  up,  shook  out  her  work._  and  pre- 
pared to  go  out.  Rain  or  no  rain,  she'  could  not  sit  indoors 
with  April  winds  a-blowing.  She  put  on  her  hat  and  cloak 
and  was  passing  down  the  hall  when  Martha  called  her. 
Martha  was  in  Peter’s  study.  It  was  unusual  for  her  to  be 
there  of  an  afternoon.  Brother  and  sister  must  have  been 
discussing  something  of  importance. 

“Cicely,  can  you  come  in  for  a moment?’’ 

Cicely  went  in. 

“Going  out,  dear?” 

A1  iss  Martindale  made  no  comment  on  the  weather  and  on 
the  foolishness  of  young  people  going  out  to  catch  cold. 
That  would  not  have  been  like  Martha. 

“Yes,  do  }ou  want  me?’’ 

“Only  to  give  you  a bit  of  news.  Zacchary  Leigh  is 
dying." 

“Is  he?"  asked  Cicely  with  unconcern. 

Miss  Martha  looked  at  her  sharply. 

“You  know  who  he  is,  dear?” 

She  did  not  know  whether  or  not  Cicely  was  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  Leigh  Bligh's  grandfather. 

“Yes,  of  course.  He  is  John  Leigh’s  cousin  and  Dorothy 
is  siipjioscd  to  be  his  heiress.  1 don’t  fancy  she  cares  much 
about  it,  cither  way.” 

“He  has  a nearer  relative,  than  Doroth}',”  said  Miss 
ATarlha  gravely.  She  saw  now  that  Cicely  did  not  know. 
“He  has  sent  for  him,  they  say.’’ 

nearer  relative?’’  Cicely  thought  that  Miss  Martha’s 
gravitx  arose  from  the  fact  that  a neighbour  was  dying.  She 
imew  how  much  Miss  Martha  cared  for  her  old  neighbours, 
how  Ihey  stood  bv  one  another. 

“is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know?” 

“Don’t  know  Vvhat?"  asked  Cicely. 

“ That  )ou  do  not  know  who  Zacchary  Leigh’s  grandson 
is?” 

“1  did  not  know  I)e  h.'jd  a grandson.  I had  never  heard 
of  his  \vife  or  child.’’ 

“C)f  idurse  not  !”  Peter  broke  in.  “It  is  ancient  history, 
AlaiTlia-  long  before  she  was  horn.” 

Bill  Alartlia’s  manner  had  begun  to  trouble  the  girl.  She 
turned  to  her. 

“Ouoln  f to  know  who  he  is?  Is  there  anything  I should 
know?” 


“Yes,  1 think  you  should,  siiTcc  report  sa}si  he  has  been 
rent  for.  The  grandson  is  Leigh  Bligh,  my  dear.  I 
thought  you  ought  to  know  that  he  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  again  1” 

Cicely  had  turned  very  pale. 

“His  grandson?”  she  asked  faintly.  “How  can  he  be?” 
“His  mother  was  Mary  Leigh — she  eloped  with  this  Mr. 
ligh,  and  her  father  vowed  that  he  would  never  forgive  her. 
did  he.  ITe  disinherited  her,  and  when  she  died  and  was 
ght  here  to  be  buried  he  would  not  have  anything  what- 


ever to  do  with  the  burial.  Report  says  that  he  had  a 
luncheon  party  that  very  day.  Report  may  have  exaggerated 
it,  but  I do  believe  he  had  asked  friends  to  luncheon  in 
ignorance  for  that  day  and  afterwards  would  not  change  the 
date-  They  also  say  that  he  met  the  funeral  coming  from 
the  stadon  and  that  he  would  not  turn  aside  for  it.  it  is  all 
more  than  possible.  He  was  always  a tyrant  of  a man  and 
bad  when  you  offended  him.  No  one  twer  believed  that  Mary 
Bligh  would  have  the  courage  to  run  awa\ . She  would  not 
have,  if  her  father  had  not  insisted  on  her  marrying  James 
Driscoll.  But  that  is  all  old  history,  my  dear,  and  can  be  of 
no  interest  to  you  ! ” 

Martha  had  embarked  on  it  to  give  Cicely  time  to  recover. 
She  looked  like  some  one  who  had  received  a blow. 

“Did  Mr.  Bligh  know  of  this  when  he  was  here?”  she 
asked. 

Peter  ansxvered  her. 

“I  asked  him  if  he  was  any  relation-^T  was  always 
interested  in  Mary  Bligh.  He  knew  nothing  about  hi-^ 
mother’s  family.  However  1 told  him  that  she  was  Ling 
in  Leigh  churchyard,  and  one  day,  when  you  had  gone  visit- 
ing, he  went  up  to  see  his  motlier’s  grave.  He  met  old 
Zacchary  there  and  had  an  interview  with  him.  From  what 
he  told  me  he  must  have  made  a good  impression.  But  1 
thought  you  knew  all  about  it.  1 thought  he  would  have 
told  you.” 

“No— he  never  mentioned  it  to  me.” 

She  knew  quite  well  why  he  had  not.  It  was  because  of 
his  pride— the  pride  which  she  hurt  so  constant l\-.  He  had 
not  wanted  to  tell  her  that  he.  w;is  \>,ell-born  on  his  mother's 
side.  She  must  love  him  for  himself  alone  and  not  because 
of  anything  outside  himself. 

“I  wanted  to  warn  you  that  Mr.  Bligh  is  likely  to  be  in 
this  ncighbouYliood  again — that  is  all,”  said  Martha. 

“And  if  old  Zacchary  leaves  him  the  .Abbey—which  I dare 
say  he  will — we  may  have  him  as  a neighbour.  If  I know- 
old  Zacchary  at  all,  he  will  wan!  him  to  marry  Dorothy. 
Zacchary  always  had  a kindly  feeling  for  her— he  liked  her 
indejrendencc  and  the  fact  that  'shc  would  never  be  extra 
civil  to  him.” 

“I  am  fond  of  her  too,”  said  Cicely. 

She  stood  for  a moment  hesitating  and  then  went  out. 
The  news  they  had  given  her  was  staggering.  Leigh  was 
coming  to  the  neighbourhood  and  might  be  resident  in  it. 
He  might  marry  Dorothy  Leigh.  It  would  be  fitting  if,  .'is 
report  had  it,  old  Zacchary  were  thinking  of  leaving  the 
Abbey  to  him.  Cicely  would  be  obliged  to  live  with  him 
as  a neighbour,  knowing  that  she  might  meet  him  at  every 
function,  at  every  meet,  at  any  gathering  of  any  kind.  She 
could  fancy  herself  already,  looking  out  for  the  dark  head 
she  still  loved,  wondering  whether  ho  were  coming  or  not. 
And  with  that  thought  came  that  of  another  dark  head,  of 
a pair  of  dark  mischievous  eyes,  of  a dainty  little  figure  and 
a daring  spirit.  Dorothy  would  suit  Leigh. 

P'or  a moment  things  began  to  get  dark  around  her.  She 
thought  she  would  have  fainted;  then  she  pulled  herself  to- 
gether. She  had  walked  far  out  on  to  the  moors.  When 
she  felt  faint  she  leaned  against  a boulder  until  the  faintne.ss 
passed.  She  found  a seat  and  sat  there  until  she  should 
feel  herself  again.  She  knew  that  it  was  a long  walk 
home.  She  wms  horribly  tired,  and  as  she  sat  there  she 
began  to  long  for  death  as  she  had  never  longed  for  any- 
thing in  her  life. 

“1  can’t  go  on,”  she  said  to  herself.  “Life  is  too  cruel! 
I can’t  go  on — thi.s  world  is  no  place  for  fools  like  me.” 

For  she  knew  now  quite  well,  what  sub-consciously  she 
had  always  known — that  love  of  Leigh  was  too  deeply  em- 
bedded in  her  nature  for  her  ever  to  dream  of  loving  any  one 
else.  She  had  known  it  for  some  time  past,  although  she 
had  never  put  it  in  so  many  words.  Her  property  was  all 
here.  It  meant  that,  if  old  Zacchary  left  the  Abbey  to 
Leigh,  he  would  probably  live  here,  and  she  would  be 
exposed  to  the  pain  of  seeing  him,  of  watching  his  happiness 
with  another  woman — with  Dorothy  probably.  It  might 
even  be  a condition  of  the  will. 

Cicely  loved  Dorothy.  She  was  not  a woman,  coarse  and 
unrefined,  like  Violet— not  a girl  to  drag  a man  down.  She 
had  great  qualities — the  quality  of  courage,  which  would 
appeal  to  Leigh — the  quality  of  resourcefulness,  which  would 
do  likewise — and  she  was  honest.  She  would  make  the  ideal 
wife  for  .any  man. 

True  she  was  a flirt  and  of  the  innumerable  men  who 
dangled  after  her  she  seemed  to  prefer  one.  But  what  was 
he  in  comparison  with  Leigh?  He  was  merely  a young 
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soldier,  who  rode  very  straight  to  hounds,  who  had  a laugh 
for  everybody,  and  who  was  neither  distinguished  by  talents 
or  wit  or  by  the  greatness  of  his  patrimony.  Before  this, 
Cicelv  had  suspected  Dorothy  of  preferring  Ralph  Arbuthnot 
and  had  rather  wondered  at  it,  but  Ralph’s  attraction  must 
surelv  melt  like  snow  before  sunshine  when  once  Leigh  made 
his  appearance. 

Cicely  had  never  been  a girl  to  give  confidences.  Dorothy 
had  known  that  she  was  engaged  to  Leigh  Bligh  and  that  ! 
the  engagement  had  very  soon  been  broken  off.  .She  knew  ! 
too  that  it  had  cost  Cicely  much  pain,  but,  as  Cicely  had 
never  mentioned  Leigh’s  name,  Dorothy  had  not  spoken  of 
him  either.  Cicely  imagined  that  Dorothy  was  as  ignorant 
concerning  Leigh’s  relationship  to  old  Zacchary  as  she  had 
been  her.self. 

She  was  right  in  that.  The  John  Leighs  knew  in  a vague 
manner  that  pooi'  .Mary  had  had  a child,  but  that  was  all. 
They  imagined  that  she  had  been  disinherited  once  for  all 
and  that  her  child,  whether  boy  or  girl,  would  not  count  in 
the  disposal  of  old  Zaccharx  ’s  propertx'. 

Cicelv,  sitting  out  in  tiie  rain,  thought  onlv  of  Leigh  and 
Dorothv  and  the  probability  of  their  falling  in  love  with  each  | 
other.  She  sat  steeped  in  her  misery  until  the  dusk  began  i 
to  fall  and  she  slowly  made  her  wav  homeward. 

* -X-  ■ . * * * * 

“She  cares  for  him  still,”  Martha  had  said  to  her  brother. 
Peter  nodded. 

“She  is  not  the  one  to  change,”  he  said.  “Did  you  ever  ! 
hear  why  she  broke  it  off?  She  has  never  been  the  same  j 
girl  since.’’  I 

“No,  she  never  told  me.  I thought  it  might  have  been 
old  Canon  Delacombc,  but  it  w'as  not,  or  else  we  should  have 
heard  something  about  the  young  man  when  .she  came  of 
age.  I liked  him.  I should  have  liked  him  for  her  even  if 
he  had  not  been  old  Zacchary ’s  grandson,  and  now-  1 suppose 
he  will  marry  l>oroth\-.”  i 

“lie  might  do  much  worse,’*  said  Peter.  : 

“I’ve  nothing  to  sa\'  against  Dorothv.  .She  is  a dear  girl,  ! 
and  once  she  has  made  u]>  her  mind  whom  she  will  marry,  1 
she  will  make  him  a loyal  and  splendid  wife.  But  she  is  i 
not  Cicelv.  'J'here  is  something  rare  about  Cicely  that  1 | 
can’t  describe.’’  ! 

There  is  <jnl\'  one  Cicely,”  agreed  Peter.  “Poor  child,  I 
>hc  looks  this  morning  as  if  she  had  not  slept  all  night.” 

For  this  conversation  took  place  the  day  after  Cicelx'  had 
been  told  that  Leigh  Bligh  was  at  the  .\bbey.  They  heard 
the  news  that  old  Zacchary  was  dead  an  hour  or  two  after. 
TIis  health  had  been  failing  for  the  last  three  or  four 
\c;n  s. 

“There  will  be  a prettv  bu^^z  all  over  the  county,”  said 
Peter. 

There  was  a pretty  buzz  all  over  the  county.  Every  one 
knew  that  the  old  man’s  grandson  was  slaying  at  the  .\bbcy. 
Zacchary  wa.s  to  be  buried  in  four  days’  time.  Peter  said 
nothing  to  an\bod\',  but  ordered  his  horse  and  rode  over  to 
the  .\bbey. 

“M>-.  Bligh  in?”  he  asked  the  servant  who  opened  the 
door. 

“Yes,  sir,  but  he  is  very  busy — he  is  seeing  nobody.” 

“Tell  him  Peter  Martindale  is  here,”  saitl  Peter  com- 
posedly, and  a few  moments  later  the  servant  re-ap|reared 
and  ushered  him  into  the  room  where  Leigh  was  sitting 
Ix'fore  piles  of  letters. 

He  sprang  up  at  once. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said.  Then,  after  a pause, 
“Ilow  is  Sliss  Martha — and  .Miss  Delacombe?” 

“Martha  is  well.  She  would  have  sent  a message  if  she 
had  knowm  I was  coming,”  said  Peter.  “Cicelv  is  not  quite 
herself.  .She  did  not  expect,  you  see,  to  hear  that  you  were 
in  the  neighbourhood.’’ 

“I  am  sorry  if  my  presence  should  have  a disagreeable 
effect  on  her,”  replied  Leigh  quictlv.  “1  ma\-  just  ;is  well 
tell  you,  Mr.  Martindale,  that  my  being  here  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  owmi  wishes.  I did  not  seek  to  come.  My 
grandfather  sought  me  out  in  London  nearlx-  two  years  ago 
and  point-blank  asked  me  whether  I would  take  the  name  of 
I.eigh  if  he  left  me  the  .Abbey  at  his  death.  I refused  un- 
conditionally.” 

“But  still  he  has  left  you  the  Abbey?” 

“Yes,  but  I did  not  seek  it.  I/i  a way  it  is  your 
fault,  you  know,  because  it  was  you  who  first  told  me  that 
I might  be  related  to  him.  It  was  you  who  sent  me  to  my 
mother’s  grave,  where  I had  my  first  Interview  with  him. 

I really  have  to  thank  you  for  all  this.” 


“You  don’t  seem  outrageously  grateful.” 

“I’m  not.  I am  devoted  to  my  profession,  and,  to  jiut 
it  plainly.  I never  wanted  to  come  into  this  part  of  the 
world  again,” 

“But  fate  has  brought  you  here — a .second  time,”  said 
Peter. 

“Fate  in  the  shape  of  my  grandfather  has  brought  me, 
and  the  whole  thing  brings  fresh  obligations  with  it.” 

! “What  obligations?” 

! “I  shall  have  to  put  things  into  order — find  a tenant  for 
the  Abbev ” 

“You  will  not  live  here  your.self  then?” 

“.\o,”  said  Leigh  quietly. 

“You  know  )'ou  are  expected  to  marry  Dorothy  Leigh  and 
to  settle  down?”  said  Peter. 

“I  have  not  oven  met  Miss  Dorothy  Leigh.  It  is  wrong 
to  couple  her  name  with  mine.” 

“She  is  a.  charming  girl.  .\  man  could  not  ask  anything 
better  than  to  have  a girl  like  that  for  his  wife.’’ 

Leigh  looked  at  him  steadily  and  then  he  said — 

“There  is  no  use  in  my  beating  about  the  bush.  Mi-. 

I Martindale.  'S'ou  saw  from  the  beginning  that  I cared  for 
i your  niece.  I did  care  for  her — intensely.  She  however 
dealt  me  a hard  blow.  I am  a proud  man — prouder  than 
any  one  knows  of — perha[)s  all  the  prouder  because  mv  fatlu  r 
is  not  popularly  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  station  of  life 
my  grandfather  was,  or  you  are.  Miss  Delacombe  never  told 
! you,  1 suppose,  that  he  was  an  ironmonger  in  Dulminster  ?’’ 

I “No,  she  did  not,”  said  Peter. 

I “.She  kept  it  frocii  you  in  order  to  save  my  feelings  being 
hurt.  .She  did  not  understand  that,  although  I ma\-  have 
been  inclined  to  be  a snob  as  a very  young  man,  the  oiiK 
feeling  1 had  about  it  was  an  intense  love  and  reverence  for 
my  father.  .Miss  Delacombe,  when  she  accepted  me,  mad(' 
u|)  her  mind  to  descend  from  her  high  position-  to  ox-erlook 
i my  common  descent.  .Subsequent  events  induced  lier  to  gi\-e 
: mo  up.  I Ava.s,  as  you  may  imagine,  \ery  angry.  1 ld\ed 
! her,  and  I thought  she  loved  me,  but  the  cii a umstam  of 
1 our  broken  engagement  are  enough  to  make  me  dislil.e  the 
i idea  of  settling  down  so  near  to  where  her  life  must  be  -penl. 

; I understand  all  her  pi'0|)erty  is  here.  She  is  bound  to  live 
! here  more  or  less.  I have  my  profession,  whii  h is  all  in  ;dl 
I to  me.  1 sha'n’t  dream  of  marriage  until  I have  mad;'  my 
name  known  tdl  over  the  world.  I don’t  propose  to  a^.k 
Miss  Leigh  to  wait  until  then.” 

He  smiled  :fs  he  spoke  and  relieved  the  tension  wh'ch  th.e 
first  part  of  his  speech  had  caused. 

“I  understand,”  said  Peter  slowly;. 

“I  don’t  wash  to  put  all  the  blame  of  my  broken  engage- 
ment on  Miss  Delacombe,”  went  on  Leigh,  speaking  raiher 
quickly.  “1  was  in  fault  too,  but  it  was  she,  and  she  only , 
who  broke  it.  Whether  she  had  sufficient  reason  or  not,  I 
am  not  prei>ared  to  say.  But  she  thought  she  had.  .\  year 
ago  1 could  not  have  discussed  it  with  you,  but  now,  I am 
thankful  to  say,  I am  my  own  man  again.  I think  wounded 
vanity  is  the  chief  thing  1 am  suffering  from  now,  and  that 
will  be  largely  cured  by  the  new'  position  I am  finding  myself 
in.” 

.Again  he  smiled.  Peter  thought  he  looked  older  and 
handsomer,  lie  had  always  liked  him.  He  sighed  a little 
imitatiently. 

“Cicely  will  not  like  to  think  she  is  keeping  you  away 
from  your  inheritance.’’ 

“1  don’t  care  a snap  of  the  fingers  about  it!”  cried  Leigh. 
“I  always  told  my  grandfather  so.  I intend  to  make  mv 
ow  n w ay . The  .Abbey  is  a fine  old  place,  but  I would  rather 
break  si  ones  fc>r  one  of  my  own  bridges  than  settle  down  to 
live  in  it.  So  Miss  Delacombe  need  not  trouble  herself  about 
that.  A'ou  are  coming  to  the  funeral,  sir?” 

“A’es,  of  course,”  said  old  Peter.  He  smiled.  “We 
always  do  that  for  one  another,”  he  added.  Then  he  rose. 
“I’m  taking  up  your  time.” 

“That  docs  not  matter.  1 was  glad  to  see  vou.  I wanted 
you  to  know  how'  I stood  with  regard  to  Miss  Delacombe. 
.And  as  for  my  marrying  Miss  Leigh,  I don’t  want  to  marry 
anybody.” 

“Dorothv  is  not  exactly  in  want  of  suitors,”  said  Peter. 
“So  I understand,”  said  Leigh.  “But  the  long  and  short 
of  it  is  that  I don’t  want  to  hav'e  a wdfe  found  for  me.  I 
sha’n’t  marry  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  you  will  confess 
that  Miss  Leigh  w'ould  be  a little  old  by  then  !” 

He  laughed  once  more,  shook  hands  with  Peter,  and 
settled  dow'n  to  his  w'ork  again. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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is  republican,  with  a president  at  the 
head,  it  is  wrong  to  conclude  that  the 
Constitutions  of  those  countries  are  in 
the  main  alike.  On  the  contrary,  the 
French  Constitution  differs  profoundly 
from  that  of  the  United  Slates.  The 
American  President  is  his  own  Prime 
Minister ; he  forms  the  Cabinet  as  he 
pleases,  and  the  E.xecutive  is  not 
responsible  to  Congress,  which  cannot 
dismiss  it  ; the  Cabinet  remains  in  office, 
even  though  there  be  a majority  against 
it  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  .American  system 
of  governuieni , in  fact,  is  not  i’aflia- 
mentary  govermneiit  at  all,  since  Parlia- 
ment has  no  effective  control  over  the 
E.xecutivc  c.-crept  in  a lew  specific  cases 
— for  e.xaniplc,  a .Areaty  requires  the 
ratification  of  the  Senate.  It  is  really 
an  elective  autocracy  lasting  after  each 
election  for  four  years  and  is  very  far 
from  being  democratic,  for  democracy 
implies  the  constant  control  of  the  Execu- 
tive. In  .America  this  control  does  not 
exist,  and  as  a result  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  more  personal 
power  than  the  German  Emperor  ever 
had,  and  is  now  the  only  autocrat  left 
in  the  civilised  world.  The  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  virtually  a constitutional 
monarch  elected  for  seven  years.  From 
the  Constitution  he  derives  important 
powers,  but  they  are  not  personal  like 
those  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  no  act  of  the  F'rench  Presi- 
dent is  valid  unless  ft  is  signed  by  a 
Minister.  FIc  canmot  declare  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  can 
only  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
with  tile  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
F'rench  Constitution  is  in  fact  modelled 
to  a great  extent  on  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, as  it  has  gradually  evolved  “from 
precedent  to  precedent”;  but  there  is  this 
great  difference — that  while  we,  in  pre- 
serving tlie  old  form,  have  changed  the 
substance,  the  French  have  changed  the 
form  and  preserved  in  essenti.'ds  the 
centralised  system  of  government  founded 
by  Napoleon  I.  It  is  because  tfie 
English  administrative  system  is  more 
democratic  than  the  French  that  England 
is  the  more  democratic  of  the  two, 
although  it  preserves  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  forms,  and  although  its 
people  are  less  democratic  in  spirit  than 
the  F'rench. 


W.  M.  (Liverpool); — To  understand  why 
the  English  pound  sterling  is  at  a dis- 
ciount  in  the  United  States  and  at  a 
premium  in  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  and 
Germany,  you  must  understand  first  of 
all  how  international  trade  is  carried  on, 
or  rather  how  tlie  goods  sold  by  the 
traders  of  one  nation  to  the  traders  of 
another  nation  are  paid  for.  Tliat  they 
are  not  paid  for  by  money  is  obvious  for 
two  reasons — first,  foreign  coins  are 
never  seen  in  this  country  except  as 
curiosities,  and,  second,  the  merchandise 
imported  annually  into  England  alone  is 
of  more  value  than  the  existing  coinage 
of  the  whole  world.  Then  how  is  it 
done?  By  bills  or  drafts,  which  are 
rec^uisitions  or  promises  to  pay  certain 
sums  for  value  received.  Take  a con- 
crete case  : a tradesman  in  Paris  buys 
a thousand  pounds  worth  of  goods  from 
an  exporter  in  London  ; the  trader  draws 
a bill  authorising  the  exporter  to  draw 
the  amount  after  three  months  “to  his 
(the  trader’s)  order,”  and  place  the  same 
to  his  (tlie  exporter’s)  account.  But  the 
Paris  trader  and  the  London  exporter 
have  no  common  bank  at  which  such  an 
interchange  can  be  readily  made ; it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  such  a thing  in 
the  multiplicity  of  traders  the  world  over. 
What  must  the  Paris  trader  do  with  his 
bill  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  the  London 
exporter  at  its  face  value?  He  must  sell 
it.  He  sells  it  to  a bank,  wliich  bank 
receives  thousands  of  other  bills,  all  sold 
to  it  at  a slight  discount,  ancl  tlicse  arc- 
sent  to  London,  and  cm  hanged  by  bill- 
discounters  until  the  luonev  owing  by  the 
Paris  trader  finds  its  way  into  the  back 
of  the  London  e.xpoilcr.  fh-;  discounts 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  trader,  for  the 
amount  of  the  bill  stood  for  pounds 
sterling,  so  that  the.  exporicr  gets  his 
money  all  right.  But  if  London  nier- 
I'hants  export  such  a mass  of  goods  to 
F'rench  traders  as  to  produce  a glut  of 
bills  in  the  market,  the  bill-discounters 
demand  more  discount,  and  the  value  of 
the  sterling  is  diminished  accordingly. 
This  is  typical  of  the  result  of  a nation 
exporting  goods  worth  more  tlian  the 
goods  it  imports;  During  tlie  war  our 
imports  from  the  United  States  greatly 
exceeded  our  exports.  Our  customers’ 
bills  in  payment  became  so  huge  in 
amount  that  the  increasing  discount 
reduced  the  value  of  our  standard  coin — 
the  sovereign — until  at  one  time  it  would 
purchase  in  America  goods  to  the  value 
of  only  13/4,  though  at  the  present  time 
its  purchasing  power  has  considerably 
risen.  The  depreciation  in  the  curren- 
cies of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Portugal  has  been  brought  about  and 
persists  for  the  same  reason — the  excess 
of  imports  during  and  since  the  war — 
and  it  is  tlierefore  clear  that  only  when 
imports  are  approximately  balanced  by 
exports  can  an  improvement  in  exchange 
conditions  be  expected. 

Anti-Bolsh. — The  story  of  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  women  of  Russia  by  the 
Soviet  Government  is  totally  without 
foundation.  Much  as  we  detest  both  the 
principles  and  the  methods  of  that 
Government,  wo  have  no  admiration  for 
that  sort  of  propaganda  that  invents 
inkiuitous  falsehoods  for  the  purpose  of 
discrediting  it.  M.  Lenin  is  not  a man 
whose  portrait  we  should  like  to  see  in 
our  drawing-rooms  or  admitted  into 
our  national  Walhalla  ; but,  daring  as  he 
is  and  ruthless  in  sweeping  obstacles 
from  his  path,  even  he  could  not  compass 
if  he  wished  a measure  of  wickedness 
that  would  debase  vast  masses  of  man- 
kind below  the  level  of  the  hriites.  How 
the  story  originated  is  told  by  Mrs.  Philip 
Snowden  in  her  recent  book,  ‘‘Through 
Bolshevik  Russia^*’ 


M.  M.  G.  (Toronto). — More  than  sixty 
years  tig'o,  during  an  insurrection  of 
negro  slaves  on  one  of  tlie  West  Indian 
Islands  tlie  Governor  escaped  in  a hair 
trunk  on  board  a vessel  bound  for 
England,  and  he  took  vvilli  him  a )Xt 
eat,  a water-colour  drawing  of  wliich 
was  in  llie  possession  of  your  husband’s 
family  for  many  years.  The  drawing 
had  no  name  on  it,  and  has  been  lost. 
-\t  tlie  Governor’s  death  lie  left  a legacy 
for  the  keep  of  tlie  cat.  A'ou  do  not 
know  his  name,  but  tliink  it  may  have 
been  Hemming,  and  that  lie  probably 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath.  On 
these  scanty  details  you  ask  if  we  can 
give  you  such  information  as  will  enable 
you  to  trace  tlie  lost  drawing  and  tlie. 
present  representatives  of  llie  Governor 
who  owned  the  cat.  In  1852  a negro 
outbreak  took  place  in  Janiaka  Mhirh 
was  suppressed  by  Mr.  Eyre,  the 
Governor,  with  such  stern  severity  that 
he  was  recalled'.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
A’'orkshire  clergyman.  In  1876  there  was 
a disturbance  in  Barbados  as  the  result 
of  the  natives’  objections  to  confedera- 
tion with  the  other  Windward  Islands. 
Mr.  (afterwards  .Sir  Pope)  Hennessey, 
suppressed  the  riot  with  llie  aid  of  a 
few  soldiers  after  much  ■ destruction  of 
t>roperty,  but  without  the  loss  of  a single 
life,  though  sensational  reports  canto  to 
London  tiiat  forty  people  had  been  killed 
and  many  hundreds  injured.  Mr.  Hen- 
nessey returned  to  Flngland  and  was 
knighted.  He  belonged  to  a Cork 
family.  \\'c  have  dealt  with  events  that, 
have  happened  within  the  last  sixty 
years  in  eonneelion  with  llie  West 
Itidian  Islands  that  seem  to  have  any 
relation  to  your  story,  but  are  afraid 
they  do  not  throw  any  light  upon  it. 
Pci'h^ps  some  of  our  readers,  may  be 
able  to  do  so. 

OrilliR  COMML.MCAtlONS  RECEIVED: — b.  S. 
(tile  average  weight  of  an  Englishman  is 
given  a.s  list.  lib.  ; that  of  a Seots- 
inan,  list.  lllb.  ; of  an  Irishman, 
lOst.  131b.,  and  of  a Welshman, 
list.  41b.,  but  it  is  a little  difficult 
to  see  how  the  figures  can  have  been 
authoritatively  obtained).  — H.  J.  D. 
(thoroughly  cleanse  the  skins,  removing 
all  fleshy  substance ; then  lay  them  face 
downwaids  andl  cover  with  salt,  sprink- 
ling a little  saltpeti  e over ; leave  them 
hung  in  a cool  dry  place  for  about  ten 
days,  after  which  they  should  be  hung 
till  thorouglily  dry  when  the  salt  may  be 
removed  and  the  skins  will  be  cured). — 
M.  A.  N.  (your  best  chance  of  finding  a 
purchaser  is  to  advertise  in  “Musical 
Opinion  and  Music  Trade  Review,” 
Chichester  Chambers,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C.2;  In  such  cases  the  seller 
generally  pays  the  carriage). — A-  T.  N. 
(the  Mayor  of  York  has  been  entitled 
to  the  use  of  the  prefi.x  “Lord”  since 
1389  when  the  honour  w'as  conferred  by 
Richard  II.  ; by  ancient  custom  the  wives 
of  the  Lord  Mayors  of  York  are 
privileged  to  retain  the  title  “lady” 
before  their  surname  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  but  the  custom  Is  not  now  kept 
up;  there  is  an  old  couplet  which  refers 
to  it — 

"The  Mayor  is  a Lord  for  a year  and  a 
day, 

"But  his  wife  is  a Lady  for  ever  and 
aye!" 

Forty-two  Years’'  Re.ader  (we  arc 
always  glad  to  hear  from  our  old  readers 
and  to  have  their  suggestions,  but  we  feel 
sure  your  proposal,  if  adopted,  would  not 
find  favour  with  the  great  majority  of  pur 
readers). — Reader  (both  stories  have  been 
re-issued  in  the  “F'.-imily  .Story-Teller” 
series  and  can  be  obtalnc-d:  from  the 
publisher  post-free  onc-and-threepence 
each). 
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THE  ROAD  TO  CALVARY. 

A preacher  said  in  a recent  sermon,  “To  all  of  us,  sooner 
or  later,  comes  the  choosing  of  the  ways — either  the  road 
leading  to  success,  the  gratification  of  desires,  the  honoui 
and  approval  of  our  fellow  men,  or  the  path  to  Calvary. 

Tt  was  an  indeterminate  utterance,  for  to  place  happiness 
on  the  one  side,  worldlv  success  and  gratification,  as  an 
aim  avowedly  taken,  as  the  antithesis  of  self-denial  is  but 
a half  truth.  All  roads  lead  to  Calvary— the  roads  to 
success  pre-eminently  so.  Whichever  path  one  takes,  it 
leads  to  Calvary — the  cross  which  has  peace  behind  its 
pain,  or  the  cross  that  leads  to  loneliness  and  vain  regret. 
The  road  is  a tough  one  however  we  tread  it,  and  thp'  aie 
to  be  pitied  who  make  the  mistake  of  seeking  smoothness. 
They  do  not  find  consolation  in  the  things  by  which  they 
have  sought  to  evade  the  common  lot— to  escape  the  lone- 
liness of  their  inner  life.  We  do  not  miss  our  Calvary 
when  we  struggle  for  success,  gratify  our  own  desires,  seek 
the  honour  of  our  fellows.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  it 
just  the  same,  the  difference  being  that  it  meets  us  on  the 
road.  Old  age  comes  at  length,  and  old  age  is  the  worldly 

man’s  Calvary.  , , , 

In  Brittany,  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  other  places,  one 
comes  upon  a rude  crucifix,  hewn  roughly  out  of  wood, 
it  lies  at  a corner  of  the  road  along  which  traveueis  go. 
They  doff  their  hats,  and  bow  their  head,  and  perhaps  say 
a little  prayer.  It  is  a recognition  of  the  law  of  sacrifice, 
a testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  vicarious 
^uffering  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
world.  That  principle  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  most 
with  the  death  of  tlie  Son  of  Man,  Whose  life  was  gi\en  for 
the  redemption  of  evil  and  unthankful  men.  - 

The  road  to  Calvary  which  all  must  tullow,  whether  it 
be  a long  or  a short  way,  is  always  a lonely  jourm  y into  the 
miknown.  It  is  a great  mystery,  and  sometimes  it  seems 
so  terrible  that  men  and  women  wonder  whether  they  < an 
bear  up  to  the  end.  But  there  is  always  this  to  be  said  ot 
sorrow— like  happiness  it  looms  so  much  larger  when  seen 
from  a distance.  When  we  approach  it  it  becomes  smaller; 
and  when  we  reach  it  it  does  not  seem  so  very  terrible 

after  all.  . . , , . tu  t 

The  history  of  crucifixion  is  a painful  one.  1 he  Jews 
knew  not  the  cross  until  it  was  introduced  by  the  Romans. 
The  sufferers  by  this  form  of  torture  sometimes  endured 
for  days;  indeed  to  accelerate  death,  their  legs  w^ere  broken, 
so  as^not  to  be  exposed  on  the  Sabbath.  Naked,  in  a; 
burning  sun,  parched  with  thirst,  which  gall  and  vinegar  I 
could  not  allay,  the  feet  and  hands  pierced  with  nails,  the  | 
whole  weight  of  the  body  pendent  from  the  accursed  tree,  i 
the  sufferer  cried  out  in  agony  for  death,  swooning  into 
torture  again  until  Nature  could  bear  no  more  Well 
might  Mr.  Swinburne  exclaim  against  a religion  which 
made  much  of  this  fancy  of  purchasing  human  salvation  by 
the  cross,  which  revelled  in  blood  and  confided  in  a God 
that  exacted  such  a price  for  deliverance  from  guilt — 

What  ailed  us,  O gods,  to  desert  you 
For  creeds  that  refuse  and  restrain? 

Come  damn  and  redeem  us  from  virtue j 
Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  this  form  of  religion  associates  itself 
with  the  mediatorial  influence  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints, 
who  modify  the  action  of  the  law  in  the  penitent’s  favour. 

.\!1  roads  lead  to  Calvary.  Shaks[x;re  says,  “'IIk'  web 
of  our  life  is  a mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill  together;  our 
virtues  would  be  proud  if  our  faults  whipped  them  not, 
and  our  crimes  would  despair  if  they  were  not  cherished 
by  our  virtues.”  It  is  strange  to  see  men  bearing  ills  that 
seem  fitted  to  crush  the  spirit,  and  patiently  enduring  when 
all  the  signs  are  as  unfavourable  as  they  can  be.  In  such 
( ascs  nature  gives  to  them  some  added  courage  to  bear 
■ veil  the  greatest  affliction.  There  is  a class  of  sufferers  w ho 
a -e  associated  with  a tragedy  which  most  people  regard 
s insurmountable  even  by  the  bravest  heart.  There  are 
oments  when  the  miracles  of  bravery  displayed  by  hearts 
) young  and  tender  that  we  would  expect  them  to  fall 
I elpless  beneath  the  burden  laid  upon  them  by  an  evil  fate 
astonish  us.  We  are  thinking  of  the  blinded  soldier,  than 
whom  no  better  example  of  cuumge  on  the  road  to  Calvary  j 
could  possibly  be  given. 


Our  pleasant  little  vices  lead  to  Calvari.  It  is  an  age 
of  extravagance.  There  is  much  disjilay,  despite  the  jjr*-- 
valence  of  bitter  poverty.  People  are  easily  tempted  to 
spend  money  that  they  have  not  reall;.’  earned.  Thus  a 
lady  is  induced  to  purchase  a set  of  fur,>  at  a Bond  btreet 
shop;  she  has  not  sufficient- money  to  pa>-  for  them,  con- 
sequently she  lays  out  all  her  dress  allowance,  giving  a 
bill  for  the  remainder.  By-and-by  sh<-  is  pressed  to  dis- 
charge the  balance,  but  finds  it  impossible.  Her  husband 
is  not  aware  of  the  transaction,  and  the  furs  are  in  hiding. 

It  is  a sorry  business.  .She  is  conscious  of  the  danger,  but 
cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  confess  her  ci  rur,  and  is  tossed 
about  between  the  dread  alternatives.  Pity  her,  for  she  is 
on  the  road  to  Calvari . 

Our  virtues,  such  as  they  an-,  lead  us  into  strange  ijla<  es. 
W’e  set  out  with  hoiie  and  faith,  believing  that  ■ andour 
and  good  intentions  will  canv  u-  through.  A\>.  hnr]  su  - 
picion  where  we  had  expected  fiankness;  ihr  world  is  not 
accustomed  to  take  us  at  our  own  laluation.  e grow 
easily  wearied  of  misunderstanding,  and  ic-eni  the.  tn-at- 
ment  we  receive.  A cynical  view-  of  life  offers  itsclf.  and 
we  grow  hard  and  touchy,  rebelling  against  londitions  that 
are  inevitable.  We  are  ill  j)re[)ared  to  put  forth  out- 
whole  strength,  and  give  way  to  dcsiiondeiu.i’.  Our  Cal- 
vary is  now  in  sight. 

Our  affections  often  betray  us.  flow-  many  of  u-  trust 
to  the  continuance  of  love  in  a husband  or  wife,  finding 
out  in  time  that  the  loved  one  was  unworthy  of  our  con- 
ffdence  ! Then  we  fall  back  on  use  and  wont,  bearing  the 
affliction  as  best  we  may  until  the  crisis  ends  the  trial. 
Parents  are  often  wounded  in  their  tenderesl  ))art  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  a son  or  a daughter;  they  ii-monstratc  in  vain 
— the  erring  one  will  tread  the  path  of  indulgence  I'liidi 
leads  to  confusion.  The  father  and  mother  give  up  at 
length  reasoning  with  the  off.endor;  but  it  is  with  a sinking 
of  the  spirit — they  have  to  face  their  Calvary.  Love  is  a 
redemptive  influence^  but  if  love,  fail  there  is  nothing  rl-e 
to  fall  back  upon.  Robert  Louis  .Stevenson  savs,  “In 
every  part  and  corner  of  our  life  tu  lose  oneself  is  to  te 
a gainer;  to  forget  oneself  is  to  be  happ'-.  Youth  learns 
this  by  slow  degrees.  Himself,  a giant  Prometheus,  is 
crowned  on  the  peaks  of  Caucasus.  By-and-by  his  trua'.t 
interests  will  leave  that  tortured  bod\.  Then  shall  death 
appear  before  him  in  an  altered  guise,  no  longer  as  a doom 
peculiar  to  himself,  but  now  as  a power  that  wounds  far- 
more  tenderly,  not  without  solemn  compensatiuns,  taking 
and  giving,  bereaving  and  yet  storing  uir."  He  adds  this 
grave  reflection — “The  average  sermon  flees  the  point,  dis- 
porting itself  in  that  eternity  of  which  we  know,  and  need 
to  know  so  little,  avoiding  the  bright,  crowded,  and 
momentous  fields  of  life  where  destiny  awaits  us.’’  • 

The  vision  of  immortality  supports  many  men  and 
women.  Cicero  says,  “Do  you  suppose  that  I should  have 
undergone  such  great  toils  by  day  and  night,  at  home  and 
in  service,  had  I thought  to  limit  my  glory  to  the  same 
bounds  as  my  life?  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  pass 
an  easy  and  quiet  life  without  toil  and  struggle?  But  I 
know  not  how'  my  soul,  stretching  upwards,  has  ever 
looked  forward  as  if,  when  it  had  departed  from  life,  then 
at  last  it  would  begin  to  live.” 

Then  there  is  the  fact,  established  by  abundant  evidence, 
that  the  mind  rises  superior  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Ixjdy. 
How  else  would  the  martyrs  of  every  faith  bo  explained? 
Tile  catalogue  of  their  |)ains  and  |>enalti<'s  is  overw'helming 
in  its  horror.  ‘-Thi  y were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
were  slain  with  the  sword,  they  wandered  about  in  ihecp- 
skins  and  goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented; 
of  -whom  the  world  is  not  worthy.”  M’hat  sustained  them 
in  their  arduous  course?  Surely  it  was  their  faith.  They 
saw'  Him  Who  was  invisible-  The  way  to  Calvary  was 
sprinkled  with  flowers.  Yes,  Love  levels  all  distinctions, 
moves  the  slave  as  really  as  his  master,  brings  to  an  end 
all  considerations  but  the.  chief  one,  which  is  that  the  spirit 
rules  tlic  flesh  and  triumphs  in  wcaknc.-s.  Thi-  the  true 
philosophy  of  life — that  pain  is  redemptive,  suffering  for 
righteousness’  sake  the  instrument  of  regeneration,  that  all 
roads  lead  to  Calvary,  and  will  ultimately  justify  the 
scheme  of  life  in  the  working  out  of  the  world'.s  salvation. 
The  Cross  cannot  be  evaded;  it  stands  deeply  rooted  in 
every  life;  its  influence  is  felt  in  every  sjiherc;  and  when 
we  lome  to  die  we  shall  have  no  more  satisfying  eision 
before  us  than  ihe  one  \vhi<  h He  liad  Who  crie.ii,  “Father, 
into  Thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit.” 
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V’&rieties. 


The  first  gas  mantles  were  made  of 
platinum. 

* * * 

Every  workman  in  Japan  wears  on  his 
cap  an  inscription  stating  his  business  and 
his  cmplover's  name. 

<■  * » 

'J'he  signature  of  William  Shakespeare 
written  on  the  wall  of  Hampton  Court 
I’alace,  aitd  dated  1606,  has  been  pro- 
nounced authentic. 

V * -S' 

Court  plaster  is  so  called  because  it  was 
originally  applied  by  ladies  of  the  court 
as  patches  on  the  face.  It  is  made  of  silk, 
tarnished  with  a solution  of  isinglass. 

* * 

For  the  first  lime  in  history  flour  milled 
in  China  is  being  sold  in  the  European 

market.  A shipment  lias  reached  Holland 
and  sales  are  being  sought  in  other 
count^'ies.  China  formerly  was  a large  im- 
porter of  .American  hour. 

It  * * 

.A  large  number  of  animals  wash  them- 
selve.s  and  bathe,  as  elejihants,  slags,  birds, 
and  ants.  Some  animals  get  rid  of  their 
parasites  by  using  dust,  mud,  clay,  etc. 
Those  suffering  from  fever  keep  quiet, 
Seek  darknes.^  and  airv  places,  drink 
water,  and  sonudimes  plunge  into  it. 

TEETH  MADE  OF  PAPER. 

In  Germany  we  have  the  strange 
phenomenon  of  teeth  made  of  paper. 
'These  paper  teeth  are  manufactured  from 
the  same  variety  of  pulp  which  enters  so 
largelv  into  the  composition  of  many 
novelties  in  the  paper  line.  Ptijicr  teeth 
are  said  to  alford  .satisfaction,  not  onlv 
in  retaining  their  colour  well,  but  being 
less  . liable  to  chip  than  ordinary  false 
teeth. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  OF  OLD. 

Advertisements  of  a kind  approaching 
our  modern  ideas  wer'  in  vogue  in  ancient 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  These,  how- 
ever, were  mostly  descriptions  of  runaway 
slaves,  offers  ol  reward  for  lost  property, 
and  so  on.  'J  he  people  of  Pompeii  went 
much  further.  On  the  excavated  walls  of 
the  buried  city  have  been  found  announce- 
ments of  gladitorial  shows,  with  rough 
pictures  of  favourite  gladiators,  etc.,  that 
must  be  taken  as  anticipations  of  tlie 
modern  picture  poster. 

* * * 

WAS  MAN  BORN  IN  THE  SEA? 

The  theory  that  life  as  we  know  it  has 
its  origin  in  the  sea  is  supported  by  a 
curious  argument,  which  was  put  forward 
■ It  a recent  meeting  of  the  French  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  At 
lour  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  normal,  human  body  is  about 
99.3  degrees.  .At  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing it  is  about  97.2  degrees,  a variation 
of  more  than  two  degrees.  'There  is  an 
exact  parallel  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea, 
which  also  has  its  maximum  at  4 p.m.  and 
its  minimum  at  4 a.m.  Moreover,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  prehistoric  ocean, 
known  to  be  warmer  than  to-day,  had  at 
the  period  when  life  began  to  appear  tem- 
peratures equivalent  to  those  of  the  human 
body.  The  degree  of  warmth  of  our  bodies, 
it  was  asserted  at  the  meeting  referred  to, 
is  in  no  way  influenced  by  either  climate, 
food,  sleep,  or  activity,  or  any  other  con- 
ditions of  tlie  individual  in  normal  circum- 
siance.s.  Accordingly  it  is  suggested  that 
we  have  inherited  that  unvarying  tempera- 
ture. from  the  protoplasmic  cell  out  of 
which  we  were  evolved,  and  which  had 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  waters  in  which  it  lived. 


A PEARL  FARM. 

Japan,  which  is  responsible  for  much 
that  is  marvellous,  has  now’  given  the 
world  a new  kind  of  farm — the  pearl 
farm.  Its  crop  is  pearl-bearing  oysters, 
and  the  owner  is  a wealthy  Japanese 
scientist,  wlio,  it  is  said,  discovered  that 
the  bivalve.s  could  be  trained  to  work  for 
man  and  bring  forth  the  highly-prized 
stones  at  his  will.  .At  his  farm,  where  the 
pearls  are  prcdiTced  us  a regular  crop, 
some  fifty  square  miles  of  water  arc  under 
cultivation.  'The  water  varies  in  depth 
from  five  to  filteen  fathoms.  'The  task  of 
collecting  the  trained  oysters  is  all  clone 
by  women  divers. 

AMERICAN  ST.\TE  NICKNAMES. 

Connecticut  i.s  the  “Nutmeg”  Stale, 
fail  or  ficticn  hating  k that  the  Slate  at 
one  lime  housed  a “wooden  nutmeg”  in- 
dusti)’.  Pennsylvania  is  commonly  known 
as  the  “Keystone  .Stale” — the  keystone  of 
an  arch  being  its  crest.  The  name  is  most 
familiar  to  us  as  the  title  of  a famous 
film  company.  .Missouri  has 'obtained  the 
curious  nickname  ol  the  “Show  Me”  .State. 
Missourians  are  reported  to  be  by  nature 
cautious  anil  flisbelieving,  their  character- 
istic expression  of  scepticism  being  “I’m 
from  Missouri;  you  gotta  show  me.” 
XA'isconsin  is  the  “Badger”  State,  and 
Kansas  the  “Simtlower”  .State. 

WHERE  “LLOYD’S  ” BEGAN. 

'The  man  who  gave  liis  name  to 
Lloyd's,  the  great  London  maritime  in- 
stitution, was  not,  as  one  might  not  un- 
naturally suppose,  a financier  or  merchant 
adventurer,  but  onlv  a humble  coffee-house 
keeper.  Lloyd’s  enffee-house  on  Cornhill 
'became  about  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  reniurv  the  favourite  resort  of 
tlie  underwriters,  and,  in  eonsequence,  the 
place  where  folk  went  in  quest  of  shipping 
news.  When  about  1726  the  underwriters 
began  to  issue  a sliipping  list  they 
cliristcned  it  after  their  place  of  resort, 
and  they  tools  the  name  with  tliem  when 
prescntlv  liie\-  deserted  the  coffee-shop  and 
cstubli.shed  a statelv  home  of  their'  own. 

■K-  vr 

A SAVAGE  DUEL. 

A duel  to  the  death  between  two  large 
sharks  W’as  the  unusual  siglit  witnessed 
recontiv  bv  several  fi.shermen  on  the  North 
Edisto  River  in  South  Carolina.  The  fight 
took  place  within  a few  yards  of  the 
anglers’  boat.  A commotion  in  the  water 
first  attracted  attention  to  the  spot.  'The 
two  monster  fish  were  attacking  each  other 
with  the  utmost  fury  ; and  as  the  struggle 
took  place  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
anglers  had  an  excellent  view  of  it.  'The 
sharks  fought,  not  with  their  teeth,  but 
with  their  long,  powerful  tails.  'They 
dashed  furiously  at  each  other,  darting  this 
way  and  that,  each  lashing  at  the  other 
with  his  tail.  At  no  time  did  the  spectators 
see  blood  in  the  water,  but  the  blows  that 
were  struck  were  evidently  hard  enough 
to  do  fatal  damage,  for  after  a while  one 
of  the  combatants  began  to  show  signs  of 
distress.  It  gradually  weakened  and 
presently  turned  sidewise  on  the  surface 
and  then  over  on  its  back,  in  which 
position  it  floated,  apparently  dead.  The 
men  in  the  boat  were  about  to  attach  a 
rope  to  the  carcass  when  suddenly  there 
was  a mighty  swirl  in  the  water,  and  the 
other  shark  came  swiftly  to  the  surface, 
seized  his  defeated  foe  in  his  jaws  and 
carried  him  down  out  of  sight.  A battle 
between  sharks  is  a rare  sight ; of  more 
frequent  occurrence  are  combats  between 
porpoises  and  the  sharks  that  conipete  with 
the  porpoises  for  small  fish.  Unlike  the 
shark  duel,  a ’oattle  between  a porpoise 
is  generally  a bloody  affair,  and  the  water 
is  likely  to  be  red  for  some  distance  round 
the  combatants. 


GREATEST  WHIRLPOOL. 

d he  greatest  whirlpool  is  the  mael- 
strom off  Norway.  It  is  an  eddy  between 
the  mainland  and  an  island,  and  when  the 
current  is  in  one  direction  and  the  wind 
in  another  no  ship  can  withstand  the  furv 
of  the  waves.  AVhales  and  sharks  have 
been  cast  ashore  and  killed.  'The  current 
is  estimated  to  run  at  30  miles  an  hour. 

■i  » -X- 

FLOUR  FROM  CAT-TAILS. 

It  is  curious  that,  although  the  white 
man  was  quick  to  adopt  the  potatoes  and 
mtiize  of  the  Indians  a.s  valuable  articles 
of  food,  he  has  made  no  use  of  another 
plant  that  they  regarded  as  of  considerable 
nutritive  value  : the  cat-tail  flag.  From 
the  root  stalks,  or  underground  stem-, 
some  of  the  eastern  Indians  made  a goo<l 
Hour.  Recent  examination  bv  the  plant 
chemical  laboratory  in  A\'ashington  show.s 
that  the  root  stems  contain  81.41  per  cent, 
carbohydrates,  or  starch,  and  7.75  per  cent, 
protein,  and  that  tlic  flour  can  bo  used  in 
the  ratio  of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  with 
wheat  flour.  An  acre  of  cat-tails  will  pro- 
duce considerably  more  than  two  tons  of 
flour. 

NAPOLEON’S  DANDY  GENERAL. 

Marshal  Murat  was  the  dandy  among 
Napoleon’s  generals.  One  Paris  tailor 
said  that  in  some  years  he  had  made  as 
much  as  100,000  francs’  worth  of  suits, 
overcoats,  and  uniforms  for  Murat.  He 
liked  to  invent  new  and  fantastic  uni- 
forms, he  strutted  about  in  a suit  of  skvblue 
overalls  covered  all  over  with  gold  spangles 
and  he  decorated  Iiis  busby  with  aigivlles. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  Iriumithanl 
entry  into  Warsaw,  wiien  h.e  supposed 
he  would  be  made  King  of  Poland,,  he  wore 
an  impossible-looking  uniform,  red  lealher 
boots,  tunic  of  clotit  of  gold,  sword  beh 
blazing  w ith  diamonds,  and  ;t  great  busbv 
of  fur  decked  out  with  costly  plumes.  On 
this  occasion  Napoleon  lost  his  temper  and 
testily  exclaimed  to  his  general  : “Go  and 
put  on  your  proper  uniform;  you  look  like, 
a clown.”  But  the  emperor  was  not  mis- 
led by  Murat’s  love  of  finery,  for  it  is 
recorded  that  he  once  said  of  him,  “A’ou 
may  smile  at  my  dandified  marshal,  but 
you  will  notice  that  when  columns  arc 
shot  down  to-day,  Murat’s  gaudy  plume 
will  be  dancing  in  the  holiest  of  the  fight. 
Let  a hero  have  one  follv,  gentlemen.” 

* '-x- 

A STUDIOUS  CONVICT. 

The  w'ork  of  a prison  cliaplain  is  oflen 
very  difficult,  but  it  is  not  without  its 
compensations  and  its  humours.  As  might 
be  expected,  reading  is  a great  consolation 
to  the  men,  and  the  Rev.  Clifford  Rickards, 
who  was  for  twenty-five  years  chaplain  of 
Dartmoor,  comments  in  liis  recent  book 
of  reminiscences  on  the  progress  some  of 
them  made  in  languages,  especially  in 
French,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Here  is  a re- 
markable passage,  from  a convict’s  letter: 
“As  soon  as  it  is  light  in  the  morning  I 
sit  up  in  bed  and  read  a page  or  two  of 
Pliny,  Sallust,  or  Horace  in  Latin.  For 
half  an  hour  after  breakfast  I study 
German,  and  again  from  6-30  p.m.  to  7-45 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  ; at  midday 
1 transcribe  the  Latin.  . . . I don’t 

read  very  much  in  English,  and  then  only 
historical  or  scientific  works.  Sallust’s 
‘Catiline’  and  ‘Jugurtha,’  and  the  ‘Satires’ 
of  Horace  I have  well  digested  ; the  second 
Epodes  of  the  latter  I have  turned  into 
English  verse.”  'The  author  reflects — 
somewhat  commiseratingly,  it  seems — that 
a convict  serving  a sentence  of  ten  years 
has  to  listen  to  about  a thousand  serrnons, 
and  says  that  whenever  a visiting  clergy- 
man asked,  “What  shall  I preach  about?” 
he  invariably  replied,  “I  can  only  tell  you 
what  not  to  preach  about — the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.” 
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^^'llat  burns  to  keep  a secret? — Scaling- 
r\  ax. 

X-  * * 

Ellen  : “I  suppose  your  father  will  be 
all  unstrung  when  he  hears  _ about  your 
o.xains.”  Horace:  “No;  I wired  him  last 
night.’* 

« X-  * 

“IIow  old  did  you  say  you  were?”  ‘‘T 
never  mentioned  my  age,  but,  as  a matter 
of  fact.  I’ve  just  reached  twciity-one.” 
“Indeed,  what  detained  you?” 

* * » 

Mistress:  “Sarah,  have  you  been 

IIT  ddling  with  the  barometer?”  Sarah: 
‘"i  es,  m’m.  You  see  yesterday  was  my 
night  out,  so  I put  it  to  fine.” 

•X  X X 

Mr.  Still;  “I  shall  never  marry  until  I 
meet  a woman  who  is  my  direct  opposite.” 
Miss  Budge,  encouragingly  : “Wdk  there 
are  numbers  of  intelligent  girls  in  this 
neighbourhood.” 

“Bridget,  your  lady  friend  mustn't  stay 
so  late.  Her  uproarious  laughter  woke  nie 
up  at  one  o'clock  this  morning.”  “Yes, 
mum  ; I was  fellin’  her  about  how  you  tried 
to  make  a cake.” 

Custonier,  lifting  something  out  r\ilh  his 
spoon;  “What  havi-  you  been  putting  in 
this  chicken  broth?”  Waiter,  closely  iti- 
speetiiig  it  : “ J hat  seems  to  be  a piece  <jf 
cliickeo,  sir.  Accidents  will  happen  now 
and  again.” 

Trader;  “Yes,  I’m  prosperous.  I’m  in 
the  leather  business  now.  I tell  you  there’s 
nothing  like  leather.  His  friend  ; “Think 
so?  Look  hero,  come  up  and  dine  with  us 
to-night.  My  wife’s  got  some  steak  for 
dinner.” 

* «■  X 

Benson  : “I  lost  my  silk  umbrella  yestor- 
flav,  at  the  club.”  Towne.s : “'J'oo  bad! 
But  you’ll  get  it  back,  won’t  you?  Aren’t 
tour  initials  on  it?”  Benson:  “Well, 
iome  to  think  of  it.  there  are  some  initials 
on  it,  but  they  arcti't  mine.” 

y.-  AT  4’? 

.\  r oung  man  w ho  had  prolonged  his  call 

on  his  sweetheart  was  surprised  when  a 
window  in  an  upper  ston  y was  raised  as 
he  left  the  hou--r,  and  the  \otte  of  tile  mis- 
tress called  out  : “Leave  an  extra  quart 
of  milk  this  moi  ning,  if  you  please  !” 

V ‘ir 

“.\nd  did  your  last  mistress  help  you  wdth 
the  cooking?”  asked  the  mistress,  of  her 
new  maid.  “Oli,  ves.  ma'am,  she  helped 
me  a great  deal,”  said  the  girl.  “.And  now, 
just  tell  me  how  she  helped  you?”  con- 
tinued the  mistress.  “By  slaying  out  of 
the  kitchen,  ma'am!”  replied  (ho  cook. 

X X X 

Mr.  Meadows  was  an  old-fashioned 
farmer.  He  lirmlv  believed  in  (bat  cpiaint 
and  w.’orn-out  saying,  “Early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,  makes  a man  hi'althy, 
wealthy,  and  wi-.e.”  He  not  could  gel 
.along  at  all  with  any  modern  t\f>e  of  farm 
hand.  So,  after  thinking  matteis  over,  he 
derided  on  a plan.  .After  many  trials  he 
secured  a strapping  big  fellow  and  resolved 
to  keep  that  hand  at  any  cost.  Accordingly 
on  the  first  morning  he  waited  until  four 
o’clock  before  sounding  the  breakfast  gong. 
“Cet  out  of  there  quick  if  you  want  any- 
thing to  eat!”  “'fhanks  very  much,” 
growled  the  new  hand,  “but  I never  eat  any 
supper  just  before  going  to  sleep.” 


Fancy  Work. — Building  castles  in  the  air. 

XXX 

Fortunate. — “Bassley  seems  to  be  a very 
happy  man.  He  never  has  any  bills  to 
pay.”  “How’s  that?”  “No  one  will  trust 
him.” 

XXX 

Proper  Reflections.— Mrs.  Murphy;  “I 
want  to  see  some  mirrors.’*  Shop-walker  ; 
“Hand  mirrors,  madam?”  Mrs.  Murphy:  | 
“No;  some  that  I can  see  my  face  in.” 

XXX 

Rapid  Recovery.-— Norah  : “Is  your 

brother,  w>ho  was  so  deaf,  any  better.''” 
Bridget : “Sure,  he’ll  be  all  right  in  tlie 
morning.”  Norah  ; “You  don’t  say  so.''” 
Bridget : “Yes ; be  was  arrested  yester- 

day, and  he  gets  his  hearing  this  morning.” 

XXX 

Suitable  Surroundings.  — A father 
going  into  his  stable  one  day  fc>und  bis 
little  son,  with  a slate  and  pencil  in  his 
hand,  astride  one  of  the  horses.  “Why, 
Toinmv,”  he  e.Kclaimed,  “what  are  you 
doing?”  “Writing  a compo.sition,”  was 
the  reply.  “W'ell,  why  don’t  you  write  it 
in  the  house?”  asked  the  father. 
“Because,”  answered  the  boy,  “the  master 
told  me  to  write  a composition  on  a horse.” 

XXX 

THE  KETTtE’S  SONG. 

A school  teacher  had  been  telling  her 
class  all  about  the  myriads  of  microscopic 
creatures  inhabiting  ordinary  tap  water. 
“Mother,”  said  a little  girl  on  reaching 
home,  “I  know,  w’hat  it  is  that  makes  the 
kettle  sing  when  it  begins  to  boil.  It’s  all 
those  little  things  squealing.” 

XXX 

RESISTING  EVIL. 

A lady  prison  visitor  was  going  her 
rounds.  “Have  you  ever  struggled  against 
the  consequences  of  temptation?”  she  in- 
quired of  one  ferocious-looking  fellow'. 
“Yes,  ma’am,  1 have,”  he  answered. 
“Ah  1 I suppose  if  you  had  fought  just 
a little  harder  you  wouldn’t  be  here 
to-day?”  “Well,  ma’am,”  said  the 
prisoner  modestly,  “I  did  tlie  best  I could. 
It  took  five  policemen  to  get  me  to  the 
station  !” 

^ 

THE  WRONG  SPECIMEN. 

.\  Labour  condidate  for  Parliamentary 
honours  thus  addressed  a meeting  of 
electors  : “Ten  years  ago  I was  a working 
bricklayer,  and  altliough  prosperity  has 
smiled  on  me,  I still  treasure  one  of  the 
implements  which  brought  me  my  bread  and 
butter.”  Wild  cheers  greeted  the  statement, 
and  a (rowel  was  handed  round  for  inspec- 
tjon.  flic  candidate  thought  to  make  his 
point  more  telling  by  exclaiming,  “Brother 
working-men,  can  I rely  on  you  for 
.'■upport?”  “You  can,”  cried  a man  who 
was  examining  the  tool  with  an  expression 
of  awe.  “A  chap  who  can  lay  bricks  with 
a gardener’s  trowel  must  be  extra  clever.” 

XXX 

DANGEROUS  TRESPASSERS. 

I he  case* before  the  court  was  one  tn- 
volviiig  the  ownership  of  a tract  ot  find 
and  (he  attorney  (or  one  of  the  parlies  was 
iross-cxamining  a witness.  “Now,  Mr. 
Hiiiks,  (he  property  on  which  vou  live  was 
originally  a part  of  the  twenty  acres  under 
dispute.  How  long  have  you  i'("-ided 
there?”  “(Aver  twenty-one  ■y'cars.”  “ll.ivc 
vou  had — now  mark  me — have  you  ha<l 
twenty-one  years’  undisputed  possession  t,f 
that  property?”  The  witness  hesitated  lor 
a moment.  “Remember,’’  said  the  lawyer, 
r.iising  bis  voice,  “that  you  are  under  oath. 
Have  vou  had  twenty-one  years’  undisputed 
possession  of  that  property?”  “It  has  been 
disputed  once,  and  only  once,”  answered 
(he  witness.  “I  found  a nest  </f  bumble- 
bci.s  in  my;  back  yard  one  day  last 
summer.  ” 


APTLY  DEFINED. 

In  the  course  of  a reading-lesson  a 
schoolmaster  fvointed  to  a senieme  which 
was — “The  majority  of  the  rivers  in  Russia 
are  sluggish  in  their  course.”  “W'li.it  is 
meant  by  a river  being  sluggish?”  “Wbv, 
sir,”  replied  one  of  the  boys,  “a  means  that 
It  likes  to  stick  to  its  bed.” 

* * • 

NOT  PARTICULAR. 

-\n  Irishman,  intent  on  emigrating,  as 
he  vya.s^out  of  work,  stopped  before  .-i  m-w  s- 
vendor  s shop  and  read  a placard  “.Situa- 
tion in  the  East”  upon  it.  I’.at  strrxle 
eagerly  into  the  shop.  “Sure,  Oi’ve'come 
about  tlliit  situation  you’re.  arlviTtiving.  ” 
“What  situation  do  you  mean:-'”  aske,] ’the 
man  behind  the  counler.  “It’.,  the  wan  in 
the  East  Oi'ni  after,”  replier)  [’at  pointin'^'' 
to  the  [wstcr.  _ “Pooh  ' 1 hat’s  on  the  smie 

of_  affairs-— Ivgan  tin:  man,  but  the 
Irishman  interrupted,  “Sorra  a ha’porlh  Oi 
care  whose  estate  it’.s  on,”  he  replied,  “Oi’ll 
take  it  1” 

X -X  X- 

MUCH  THE  SAME. 

An  old  farmer  who  dlstriluj|e<]  niilk 
and  other  articles  in  an  A\rshire  village 
many  years  ago  couli]  not  write,  but  kept 
his  book.  One  day  lie  i hallenget)  a native 
for  not  paying  for  a eheesc  be  had  bought. 
The  man  denied  he  had  ever  got  such  a 
thing.  The  farmer  insisted  and  sliovved 
him  the  entry  in  his  book — a circle.  The 
villager  still  denied  he  had  received  a 
cheese,  but  acknowledged  that  he  still  owed 
him  for  a grindstone  wdiich  he  had  been 
supplied  with  some  time  before.  “Man. 
ay,”  said  the  larmer,  “ye’re  richt  ; I forgot 
to  put  the  wee  hole  in  the  middle.” 

X X X 

THE  CORRECTOR  CORRECTED. 

“I’ll  ring  for  Matilda  to  bring  a fresh 
pitcher  of  water,”  said  the  professor’s  wife, 
“You  doubtless  mean  a jtitcher  of  fresh 
water,”  corrected  her  husband.  “I  wish 
you  would  pay  more  attention  to  your 
rhetoric;  your  mistakes  are  curious.”  Ten 
minutes'  later  the  professor  said : “That 
picture  would  show  to  better  advantage  il 
you  were  to  hang  it  over  the  clock.”  “You 
doubtless  mean  above  the  clock,”  she  re- 
torted quietly.  “If  wo  were  to  hang  it  over 
the  clock  w'c  couldn’t  tell  the  lime.  I wish 
you  would  be  more  careful  with  jOUf 
rhetoric,  mv  dear.” 

X X -s 

A LAPSE  OF  TACT. 

With  his  face  bearing  an  expression  of 
resigned  sorrow,  the  junior  clerk  faced  his 
employer.  “May  I have  a half-day'  off  to- 
morrow, sir?”  he.  asked  sadh'.  “What 
for?”  siia[)[K'd  the  great  mam  “Well,  sir, 
mv  dear  old  grandmother,  who  has  been 
ailing  for  some  lime,  jiassed  away  a day  or 
two  ago,  and — er  — ” His  voice  died 
dolefully  away.  The  chief  was  touched  bv 
the  sight  of  bis  grief.  '‘.Mi.  I’m  sorry  to 
bear  It  ?’’  he  murmured  gentlv.  “And  you 
naturally  want  to  be  pre.sent  at  the  linal 
reremonv?”  “No,  sir.”  replied  tlje  clerk, 
vvilli  sudden  ,'ibseiii  e of  mind  ; “not  the 
final.  It’s  only  the  semi-final  to-morrOW." 

' X X X 

UNTIMELY  SOLICITUDE. 

tilady.s  is  a very  littb;  child.  Her  father 
came  home  one  afternoon  after  working 
Ihrr'i'  davs  and  three  nights  ,'it  hi“h  [ii'esMjre 
with  almost  no  sliwp.  Jfe  lay  down  on  (I15 
I'ourb  with  tb'-  feeling  (bat  be  would  like 
to  sleep  for  a week.  Half  :m  hour  l.'iler 
from  the  depth  of  Iiis  dri'.-mis  be  heaid  a 
small  clear  voice,  “Hadda!”  He  stirred 
and  turned  his  head  on  the  pillow. 
“Dadda!”  He  stirred  again  and  moaned. 
“Dacld.a  1 Dadda!”  Fin.allv  ho  raised  his 
eyelids  like  a man  lifting  lieavv  weights. 
There  was  little  (dadvb  smiling  divinelv. 
“Dadd.'i!  Dailda!”  “What  is  it. 
tiladys?"  “,\re  you  having  a nice  nap?” 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL  THE  DIVINING  ROD. 


Bt-  'ift'e  you  arc  in  tlie  ri^iu,  then  forgo 
ahead. 

He  who  ha>  lo?t  L-onfidcncc  can  lose  nmh- 
ing  more. 

I'hev  are  generally  the  wisest  who  think 
them,.-elves  least  so. 

Life  is  the  art  of  drawing  sufficient  con- 
clusions from  insufficient  premises. 

We  are  born  to  search  for  truth  ; to 
possess  it  belongs  to  a Higher  Power. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  one.  does  not 
liave  to  be  crusly  in  nature  to  give  a crust 
to  the  needy. 

.Xature  i.s  a good  guide  through  life,  tuid 
the  love,  of  simple  pleasures  is  next,  if  not 
sitperior,  to  virtue. 

Never  sav  that  behind  ;i  man's  back 
■"hich  _\'ou  would  not  have  tlie  courage  to 
.-.  tv  before  his  face. 

If  you  faithfully  trudge  the  p.ath  of  daily 
<Uuv,  voti  will  sometime  lind  Opportunity 
w.tlking-  beside  you. 

Tl'.c  eventless  time  is  the  happy  time, 
but  we  do  not  realise  that  till  we  have  had 
the  c-xciting  experiences  which  break  us. 

The  tragedv  of  life  is  indecision.  They 
biiry  suicides  at  the  cross  roads,  fetr  that 
i.-  where  lurks  till  tragedy — the  indecision 
of  which  way  to  choose. 

'I'o  fill  the  time  allotted  to  us  to  the  brim 
vith  tiction  and  with  thought  is  the  only 
V ay  in  which  we  can  learn  to  watch  its 
jtassage  with  equtmimity. 

-No  mental  attitude  is  more  disastrous  to 
]>erson;d  achievement,  per.sontil  liappiness, 

■ ind  personal  usefulness  iit  thf^  -world  than 
worry  and  its  twin  brother,  despondenev. 

■ life  that  i<  lived  entirelv  for  self  or 
for  pleasure  without  thought,  -.ympathy,  or 
love  for  otliers,  or  without  giving  comfort 
or  relief  to  people  that  require  it,  is  very 
base  and  mis-spent. 


STATISTICS. 

It  is  estimated  lliat  there  are  over 

10,000,000  motor  vehicles  in  the  world  and 
that  .\nierica  manufactured  more  than 
cight-ienlhs  of  them. 

Italy’s  silk  production  last  rear  is 
officiaily  estimated  at  59,500,000  pounds  of 
cocoons,  an  increase  of  thirty-seven  per 
cent,  on  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  deatlus'  in  this  coumrv 
fi'om  pulmonary  tuberculosis  rose  from 
58,637  in  1914  to  46,077  in  1918,  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  and  fell  in  1919  to  36,662. 

It  is  computed  that  the  recent  coal 
strike  deprived  us  of  14,000,000  tons  of 
coal,  and  the  increase  of  400,000  tons  a 
month  in  the  output  will  not  make,  that 
good  in  less  than  about  9 months. 

‘No  fewer  than  51,326  road  accidents 
were  caused  by  vehicles  in  the  United  i 
Kingdom  in  1919.  In  2,628  cases  the  | 
.iccidonts  resulted  in  death.  Personal  i 
injuries  were  received  in  48,698  cases.  ; 

During  the  past  season  the  aereagi'  of 
potatoes  inspected  in  lingland  was  11,362,  ! 
and  in  Wales  approximate!)  500.  of  \vhicl"t 
10,220  in  England  and  445  in  IN’ales  were 
passed,  and  the  necessary  certificates 
issued. 

The  coal  out])ut  in  1920  approximati  d i 
235  minion  tons,  a decrease  of  about  52  ! 
million  tons  on  the  1913  output.  During  [ 
the  wtir  output  was  reduced  bv  over  50  j 
million  Ions  a year,  the  output  for  1913  ! 
being  287  million  tons.  ■ 

f/ROSs  N.vito.s'.m,  Dei;t. — !''igurcs  of 

gro.ss  national  d‘-bt  per  head  of  popula-  j 
lion  given  b\’  Mr.  Chumborluin,  are  ; — | 
United  Kingdom,  /jl70  ; France,  5,773  i 
fra.ncs  (nomirially  /1230)  ; Italy,  2,055  lire  i 
(^£28);-  United  Stares,  236  dollars  (ij47).  j 
I'he  silver  circuhilion  of  the  L'nitcd  King- 


dom is  ))ut  bv 
./60,000,000. 


tlie  Chancellor  at  about 


’ Bon  ING  Points  or  The  boil-  | 

ing  jxiints  of  metals  have  not  hitherto  been  j 
very  accurately  ascertained.  new  inves- 
tigation of  this  subject  gives  the  following 
results  for  certain  well-known  metals  ; 
Aluminium,  1,800  deg.  cent.  ; copper,  2,310 
deg,  cent.  ; iron,  2,450  deg.  cent.  ; lead, 
1,525  deg.  cent.  ; silver,  1,955  deg.  cent.  ; 
tin,  2,270  dog.  cent. 

.Shooting  ki.  wnii  a Rifi.e. — Tlie  ice 
which  luid  formed  on  the  outside  of  a large 
elevated  water  tank  in  .Inierica,  through 
the  freezing  of  the  overflow,  was  dislodged 
by  the  somewhat  novel  method  of  shooting 
it  olf  with  a rille.  The  tank  has  a capacity 
of  50,000  gallons,  and  stands  on  a 90ft. 
tower.  The  ice  increased  the  load  on  the 
supports  h)-  about  15  per  cent.,  and  was 
broken  off  with  600  rounds  of  0.44  soft- 
nosed  bullets. 

Peat  Fuel  in  Ireland. — It  is  estimated 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Irish  bogs 
contain  between  3,500,000,000  and 

4.000. 000.000  tons  of  anhydrous  peat,  or 

5.000. 000.000  tons  of  air-dried  peat.  At 
present  about  6,000,000  tons  of  peat  are 
burned  as  fuel  in  Ireland  per  annum,  and 
over  4,500,000  tons  of,  coal  are  imporited, 
Tf  this  coal  were  replaced  by  peat  fuel  at 
the  rate  of  two  tons  of  air-dried  peat  to 
one  of  co;il,  the  total  consumption  of  peat 
in  Ireland  \\'oulcI  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
fuel  and  power  requirements  of  the  country 
at  the  present  rale  of  consumption  for  more 
rtian  300  years. 

Newfoundiand  Iron. — Some  of  the 
Newfoundland  Iron  Mines  at  Bill  Island 
arc  anion.g  the  liiost  remarkable  in  ‘the 
world.  There  are  two  areas,  both  rich  in 
iron  ore,  one  of  which  has  an  annual  out- 
put of  700,000  tons,  and  is  credited  with 
a supply  wiiich  should  be  sufficient  to -last 
at  this  rate  for  nearly  850  years  ; while  the 
other,  with  an  tuinual  output  of  600.000 
tons,  is  believed  to  contain  enough  ore  to 
last  for  about  3,500  years.  Newfoundland 
may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  having  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  iron,  and 
the  mines  are  eonvenientl)'  .situated  near 
the  coasL^  where  ships  of  7,000  tons  can 
be  loaded.  The  iron  is  then  sent  to  Nova 
Scotia  for  treatment. 

Co-OPKR.ATION  TO  SEARCH  PACIFIC. Study 

of  the  ocean  fauna  and  flora  is  held  to  be 
necessary  to  conserve  the  fishing  industry, 
some  branches  of  which  are  threatened 
with  extinction.  I'h.e  proposed  oceanic  ex- 
ploration by  an  .American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  yvill,  it  is  re- 
ported, result  in  saving  of  .shipping  through 
better  knowledge  of  ocean  currents.  The 
science  of  meteorologv  will  also  be  ad- 
vanced, resulting  in  gain  to  agricultural 
and  nautical  interests.  'I'he  plan  to 
explore  the  Pacific  is  regarded  as  so  im- 
portant th;it  a Pan-Pacific  Scientific 
Congress  has  bci'n  called  in  Honolulu  to 
bi'ing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  various 
countries  interested,  and  to  invoke  inter- 
national co-operation.  * 

HONEVCO.MB.S  FROAt  .Al.UMINIUM. Ml'.  G. 

Westbrooke  ;i  . Ne,\v  Zealand  scientist, 
reports  the  result  of  experiments  in  which 
honeycomb-;  were  made  of  thin  strips  of 
.Tluminium  .‘■haped  to  resemble  worker  cells. 
The  surfaces  of  the  cells  were  brushed  with 
bees  wax,  and  the  bees  showed  no  hesitancy 
in  building  upon  these  coated  edges.  In 
tills  way  the  bee  was  saved  tlic  time  of 
building  the  wax  and,  incidentallv,  the 
metal  comb-  could  be  extracted  without 
breakage.  Even  the  combs  containing 
thick  .lionev  could  be  extracted  practically 
claan  when  higher  speeds  were  used  in  the 
extractor.  At  these  high  speeds  the  alu- 
minium did  not  break.  Even  the  busy  bee 
may  thus  come  to  appreciate  the  chemist 
and  the  metallurgist. 


'J'liere  is  a witchery  about  the  art  of 
the  “dowser”  which  fascinates  us.  A\‘c. 
m;(v  doubt  the  vlrLucs  of  the  divining-rod, 
which  is' simply  a forked  twig  of  the 'hazel, 
but  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  man 
who  wields  it,  because'  we  realise  he  scorns 
ev(-rything  that  flavours  of  pretence,  and 
believes  in  himsedf.  Moreover,  his  work  is 
so  simple  .that  w.e  scarcely  dare  criticise 
it.  He  takes  one  prong  in  each  liand,  and 
holds  his/  rod  horizotUtdly.  He  then 
begins  to  move  about  in  different  direc- 
tions, until  tlie  twig  commences  to  dip  ; then 
he  feels  that  the  object  ot  his  search  is 
not  far  distant. 

Now,  this  supposed  power  of  tlie  divi- 
ning-rod may  be  regarded  from  two  stand- 
points— it  may  be  the  result  of  a strong  im- 
pression of  the'  mind  acting  through  the 
nerves  and  muscles,  or  it  m:iy  be  regarded 
as  a delusion.  The  subject  was  investi- 
gated some  time  ago  by  Professor,  W.  1'. 
Barrett,  who  gave  a complete  history  of 
the  divining-rod,  and  a record  of  cases  in 
wdik'h  it  was  alleged  the  “dowser”  h;is 
been  successful.  One  of  these  was  at  lire 
works  of  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Co.,  tlie 
proprietor.^  of  a bacon  factory  in  Ireland. 
It  is  stared  that  after  four  attempts,  which 
had  resulted  in  failure,  John  Mullins,  an 
English  “dow'ser,”  was  called  in,  and, 
after  going  over  tlie  ground  with  his 
twig,  he  declared  that  w'ater  would  be 
found  about  eighty  feet  below  the  surface. 
Boring  was  therefore  commenced,  and, 
sure  enough,  excellent  water  was  found. 

Other  striking  successes  have  been 
achieved  by  Mullins,  nottibl);-  .at  Horsham, 
Sussex.  A difficulty  was  experienced  in 
obtaining  water  on  an  estate  near  that 
town,  and  several  wells  were  sunk  without 
any  satisfactory  re.sults.  At  last  the  oM 
“dowser”  was  sent  for,  and  after  walking 
about  the  land  in  various"  directions  for 
some  time,  his  twig  in  his  hand,  he  fixed 
upon  a spot  where  he  declared  water  would 
be  found  at  a depth  of  about  twenty  feet. 
Accordingly,  two  wells  were  dug  througli 
the  sandstone,  and  a plentiful  supply  of 
water  was  secured. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  it  appears  im- 
possible to  ignore  entirely  the  power  of 
the  divining-rod.  That-  there  have  been 
impostors  in  the  art  may  be  acknowledged  ; 
that  few  possess  the  power  of  divining  t.s 
probably  correct  ; but,  instead  of  regard- 
ing this  alleged  influence  of  the  divining- 
rod  as  a delusion,  may  we  not  alli'ibule  it 
to  some  impression  on  the  mind  acting 
through  the  nervous  svstem'? 


WHEN  YOU 

GET  A POISONED  SORE 

don’t  lock  in  the  poison  by  sticking  on 
coarse  aseptic  ointment.  Far  bettci  draw 
the  poison  out  of  the  tissue  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Zam-Buk,  which  is  strongJy  onii- 
seplic  and  gcr)uicidal.  Besides  sootliing 
pain,  Zam-Buk  thoroughly  purifies  .a 
wound  or  sore  before  healing  (he  place 
with  new  healthy  skin. 

When  Z;un-Buk  is  applied  to  broken  or 
diseased  skin,  pain  is  stopped,  and  germ 
infection  prevented.  Zam-Buk  ends  ilhe 
burning  irrilalion  of  Eczema  ;md  .gets  to 
the  root  of  the  disease.  It  draws  poison 
and  inflammation  out  of  Ulcerated  and 
Spreading  .Sores,  quickly  cleanses  and  cures 
the  Ringworni-ridden  scalp  of  a child,  and 
rids  the  bodies  and  limbs  of  adults  from 
Sores  and  Pains  that  have  defied  all  other 
treatments. 

No  common  or  untried  ointment  can 
possibly  do  the  same  good  as  Zam-Buk, 
which  is  the  product  of  many  year-’ 
scientific  research  and  exhaustive  experi- 
ment by  the  world’s  greatest  chemists. — 
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I The  Book-Taster.  I 

BAITING  A CROCODILE. 

In  “Some  l'!\[)iTicnoe.^  of  a New 
(luinca  Rl■^id(•m  .\ln^i..tiat(',”  Caplain 
C.  A.  \V.  MoncklcMi  tills  a iiumiter  ol 
thrilling  tales  of  croccdilcs,  their  appetite 
and  tlvir  eunning  and  of  one  in  |)articnlar 
wiio  injiabited  a deep  pool  in  a small 
stream  at  W'.-inigel.a,  in  a (iollingw ot d l-5a\. 

Things  c.amc  to  sucii  a p.ass  that  natives 
and  rattle  disappeared  so  rajtidly  that  at 
last  the  people  complained  that  thev  did 
not  think  much  of  a Government  which 
could  not  rid  them  of  such  a pest.  At  last 
the  Resident  Maf*istrate  was  induced  to 
take  extreme  measures. 

“I  became  -really  annoyed  with  the 
crocodile,”  says  Captain  Monckton.  “Kill 
a pig,  a fat  pig,  and  let  it  go  rotten,’  1 
advised  the  villagers,  ‘then  I will  come  and 
deal  with  the  brute.’  1 went  to  Wanigela 
in  aboLit  a week’.s  time  ; the  pig  we  took 
with  us  was  really  high  by  then  and  a 
choice  morsel  for  a crocodile.  On  to  that 
pig’s  cor|)se  1 tied  about  a pound  of  dyna- 
mite, with  a yard  of  fuse  attached  ; then, 
pulling  the  whaler  into  the  middle  of  Ihe 
hole  the  beast  was  supposed  to  inhabit,  I 
lit  the  fuse  and  chucked  the  pig  over  the 
side. 

“I  had  fixed  a five-minute  fuse,  time 
sufficient,  I thought,  for  the  crocodile  to 
discover  the  delicious  morsel  we  had  sent 
him  ; soon  came  the  explosion,  and  a few 
seconds  later  out  crawled  on  to  the  sand- 
bank an  enormous  old  crocodile,  only  to 
be  greeted  with  a veritable  hail  of  bullets, 
spears,  and  curses,  whereupon  he  flopped 
back  once  more  into  his  uncomfortable 
domicile.  ‘I  don’t  think  he  will  trouble 
you  again,’  I told  the  Wanigela  people, 
and  went  off  home.” 

* * » 

A GRATEFUL  WREN. 

“The  most  wonderful  thing  that  1 ever 
knew  an  animal  to  do,”  says  a contributor 
to  the  “American  Magazine,”  “happened 
several  vears  ago  when  we  were  living  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks. 

“A  wren  had  built  her  nest  on  the  plate 
railing  of  our  front  porch  and  had  reared, 
or  partly  reared,  a very  hungry  bunch  of 
youngsters.  She,  with  her  mate,  was  kept 
busy  hunting  worms  for  her  always 
ravenous  bro^.  One  day,  when  1 was 
sitting  on  the  porch,  she  flew  through  an 
open  screen  across  the  living  room  and 
banged  into  the  glass  of  the  back  window, 
rite  impact  stunned  her  and  she  fell 
fluttering  to  the  floor. 

“The  mistress  of  the  house  happened  to 
lie  sitting  near  the  window  ; so  she  reai  hed 
the  wren  tilmost  as  cpiickly  as  the  c:it  did 
and  succeeded  in  rescuing  Jenny.  Besides 
being  stunned*  the  wren  was  terribly 
frightened,  and  lay  panting  with  outspread 
wings  in  the  woman’s  hand.  The  mistress 
took  the  wren  into  the  kitchen,  moistened 
her  head  with  cool  water  and  dropped  a 
little  into  her  bill.  As  soon  as  the  wren 
seemed  sufficientlv  recovered  she  was 
carried  out  and  placed  on  the  grass. 

“Then  happened  the  most  amazing  thing 
I ever  saw.  The  wren  hoppted  up  and 
caught  the  woman’s  dress  and  by  a series 
.of  short  hops  reached  her  shoulder.  Then 
the  bird  began  to  sing.  She  sang  madly, 
jovously,  hopping  to  the  top  of  her  head, 
singing  all  the  time. 

“Presently  she  flew  to  a near-by  shrub, 
still  singing,  then  back  again,  and  perched 
once  more  upon  the  woman’s  head.  After 
a minute  or  two,  seeming  to  conclude  that 
she  bad  sufficiently  expressed  her  gratitude, 
she  flew  civer  into  the  garden  and  began 
busily  hunting  for  worms.” 


NOVEL  EVOLVED  IN  A DREAM. 

In  her  rccrnlly  publivhrd  book, 
“Sludic',  in  nre.-mi',”  .Mrs.  11.  O.  .Xi'iiold- 
I-'orster  tilludi’s  to  a distinguished  novelist 
who  dlsclc.s'-d  to  her  the  fact  thtit  one  of 
his  storie-  "was  entirely  the  creation  of 
a drfam." 

“.\t  the  time  the  dream  occurred,"  writes 
Mrs.  .'\rnold-l''orsler,  “hi'  was  engagccl  on 
a book  which  was  absorl.ung  all  his  time 
and  theughts  ; about  two-thirds  of  this  had 
alreadv  been  written,  .•uid  it  was  m.aking 
sieadi'  progress  to  completion  when  one 
night  be  experienced  a dream  of  exira- 
ordin.'u'x  force  and  \ividness.  In  this 
dream  ;i  story  of  a tnost  dramatic  ntiture 
w:ts  parti.'illv  unfolded,  ;md  on  the  fellow 
ing  nights  it  was  continued  and  completed 
He  dreamed  and  re-dreamed  the  story. 

“'I'he  whole  plot,  the  scenes  of  the 
drama  and  its  ch.-iracters,  were  so  clearly 
realised,  and  made  upon  the  dreamer  so 
insistent  an  impression,  that  he  could  not 
free  himself  from  the  memorv  of  them  : 
thev  constantly  came  between  him  anrl  his 
other  work,  and  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
lay  this  on  one  side  until  he  had  fully 
written  down  the  dream  storw  He  is  a 
rather  slow  worker,  attaining  the  effects 
that  he  seeks  b\-  dint  of  patient  care,  but 
wdicn  he  began  to  write  down  the  dream 
it  seemed  to  be  like  a t.-ile  that  was  told 
to  him  lather  th;m  a thing  of  his  own 
creation. 

“The  story  as  he  wrote  it  certainh- 
conveys  the  impression,  not  of  invented 
scenes  and  happenings,  but  rather  of  things 
that  had  actutillv  been  witnessed  bv  the 
narrator.  'This  may,  however,  of  course, 
be  due,  not  to  the  curious  manner  in  which 
it  had  its  origin,  but  to  the  graphic  power 
of  the  novelist.” 

* * 

CHARACTERS  IN  FICTION. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  characCers 
drawn  by  the  great  masters  of  fiction 
appeal  to  us  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  true  to  life.  “The  statement  is  accu- 
rate enough — yet  scarcely  as  made  or 
meant  bv  the  majority  of  these  who  rcpe.at 
it,  scarcely  in  the  sense  they  give  it,”  savs 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Clark,  D.P.,  in  the  “New 
World.  ” 

“As  a matter  of  fact,”  continues  the 
writer,  “we  never  did  meet  a .Micawber 
or  a Sir  Willoughby  Ptittcrnc  or  a Tito 
Melema  (to  take  well-known  names  at 
random);  at  least,  the  most  of  us  never 
did.  And  if  to-morrow  we  met  Mr. 
Micawber  (to  use  him  alone  of  the  in- 
stances named),  it  would  be  as  an  excep- 
tion, rather  than  as  an  exemplification  of 
the  rule — as  being  different  from  the 
normal,  rather  than  as  being  "true  to 
human  nature”  in  the  common  sense — 
that  he  would  impress  us.  Vet,  when  we 
rend  of  him,  we  say  th;it  he  is  true  to  life. 

“The  solution  of  the  apparent  p;ir;tdox 
is  that  in  making  us  see  .Mr.  Micawber, 
Dickens  mttkes  us  see  much  more  than  we 
think  we  see-  miich  more  than  the  mere 
peculiarities  whidi  superticiallv  st.'ind  out. 
What  in  real  lifi*  We  have  me!  is,  of  course, 
humtm  u.'tture — some  of  its  elements  and 
qualities  in  this  person,  some  in  another  ; 
following  on  that,  we  have  formed  some 
abstract  conception  of  human  nature  and 
its  possibilities  ; and  when  Mr.  Micawber 
confronts  us  in  the  pages  of  Dickens,  W'c 
recognise  that  in  the  creative  chamber  (so 
to  call  k),  where  men  and  women  are  made 
and  wdience  they  issue  forth,  these  con- 
ceivably be  so  combined  as  to  produce  a 
Micawber,  peculiarities  and  all. 

“Yet  even  in  saying  this  we  do  not  put 
our  finger  quite  fully  upon  the  point,  lior 
we  have  to  account  for  the  indispyitable 
fact  that  we  reach  this  conviction — the  con- 
viction ol  Micawber’s  possibility  and 
plausibility — much  more  readily  in  regard 
to  the  Micawber  of  fiction  than  we  should 
in  regard  to  any  Micawber  wc  might  meet 


Oil  the  highways  of  the  real  world.  It  i« 
a curious  thing  (and  yet  con-.idertilion  will 
assuredly  confirm  the  ;issertion)  that 
Micawber  in  the  pages  of  Dickens  is  much 
more  convincing,  if  it  may  be  so  put — 
strik-es  us  ;is  much  less  of  a monstrositv — 
th.-m  would  be  the  cas,-  with  .Mictiwber  in 
the  flesh.  Hut  the  e\pkui;ition  is  siiuiile. 

“We  believe  in  (he  possibilitv  .-md 
pl.-iusibility  of  the  nmelist's  .Mi'ctiw  ber 
bcctiuse  the  novelist  supplies  Us  with  much 
more  amjile  m;iteri.i)  tor  a judgment  than 
a re;il  .Micttwlier  would  be  likeli'  to  do. 
We  accept  the  < ombin.'ition  of  tlu*  elements 
of  hum.'in  n.'iture  into  this  I'l'sulting  com- 
pound because  the  artist  reallv,  with  full 
and  deliberate  intention,  makes  the  whole 
new  combimition  before  our  eyes,  and 
because,  therefore  it  is  ultimately  much 
more  lhau  the  peculiarities  of  Micawbi  r 
th.'ii  Idickcns  h;ts  made  us  see  He  has 
made  us  see  the  whole  man. 

“With  a living  .Micawber,  we  shetdd  b.e 
awtire  only  of  the  outstanding  tibnormal, 
•and  should  lose  ourselves  in  wonder  how 
the  fundameni.il  constiuients  of  human 
nature  could  ever  be  formt  d into  a tiling 
so  stiatige.” 

l-  -h  T 

WHY  CHILDREN  FEAR  THE  DARK 

“I'rimitive  m;in  is  an  animal  that  lives 
.and  work's  by  d.ay.  His  h;dti!s  are  not 
nocttrrnal,  and  he  seldom  bv  choice  goes 
forth  from  his  lair  during  'the  hours  cf 
darkness,”  writes  Mr.  ().  S.  Craw- 

ford in  the  “Cornhill  Magazine.” 

“Ibis  love  of  da\ light,  and  the  corre- 
sponding aversion  to  darkness,”  says  .Mi'. 
C'rtiwford,  “is  probabh-  due  to  the  great 
reliance  he  places  upion  sight  ; but,  of 
course,  the  order  of  causation  mav  hate 
been  reversed.  We  do  not,  however,  find 
it  in  dogs,  which  rely  on  ear  and  nose. 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  an  instinctive 
dislike  of  darkness  iu“  all  of  us  to-dav. 
This  dislike  is  the  pale  survivor  of  a verv 
real  and  actile  instinct  of  fear  innate  in 
us,  which  dominates  our  childhood  with  all 
the  vigour  of  its  original  force. 

“We  can  all  call  to  miinl  instances  of 
this  fear  in  our  own  lives — the  bears  that 
lurked  on  the  .stairs  ready  to  pounce  on 
us  as  we  wau'e  being  taken  off  to  bed  ; 
the  hidden  perils  of  the  nurserv  at  night, 
scattered  by  the  light  of  a candle;  the  many 
potential  lairs  of  wild  beasts  in  cupboards, 
behind  screens,  and,  worst  of  all,  under 
one’s  own  cot!  These  imagined  perils 
were  exceedingly  real,  ns  1 can  testify  my- 
self. 1 hey  exerted  <a  profound  influenc# 
over  one’s  whole  childish  outlook.  They 
do  not  altogether  vanish  with  maturitv. 
'True,  we  no  longer  look  beneath  our  bed.s 
each  night  for  tigers,  but  do  not  some  old 
ladies  look  there  for  burglars!'  Is  not  their 
fear  ,a  transformation  ol  the  primitive 
tiger  bogey  of  the  nurserv  and  the  pre- 
historic cave? 

“.\gain,  why  is  it  thtit  we  instinctivelyv 
whisper  and  l;dk  in  stdidued  tones  in  the 
dark?  Why  do  wc  tre.'id  on  tiptoe  in  the 
[lassages?  Is  it  for  fetir  of  rousing  the 
r.st  of  the  household?  1 doubt  it;  for  1 
have  often  felt  the  same  impulse  to  a noises 
less  behaviour  wdien  wtdking  :ilone  at  night 
along  a road  or  grttvel  fcotp.ath.  I have 
felt  it  by  day  when  exploring  uninhabited 
houses  or  trespassing  in  forbidden  wood- 
lands. One  may  try  to  cxpkiin  away  this 
latter  instance  by  saying  that  it  is  a fear 
of  attnicting  the  attention  of  the  game- 
keeper  ; but  my  own  experiences  (;ind  thev 
are  numerous)  convinc.'  me  that  all  these 
attempted  explanations  are  secondart , and 
that  they  are  invented  to  account  for  be- 
haviour dictated  by  an  innate  and  now 
irrationtil  instinct. 

“We  beli.'ive  noiselessly  at  night  becau.se 
it  was  once  necessarv  to  do  so  in  our  own 
interests ; it  was  necessary  then  in  order 
to  concetti  oneself  from  etiemiei..” 
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I CURIOUS  FACTS  ABOUT  MO,  EY.  I 

S t* 


While  IxK)ks  of  reference  will  .‘^ny  that 
the  first  actual  colninj:;  of  money  w;is  by 
Pheidon,  Kine  of  .Arj^os,  in  895  B.r.,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  there  bad  not 
existed  a keen  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  uses  of  money  for  centuries  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  coinage.  I'hc  ancient 
Egvptians  had  a gold  and  .silver  standard 
of  currency,  and  their  money  was  in  the 
form  of  gold  and  silver  orn.aments,  rings, 
and  nuggets,  the  value  of  which  depended 
upon  wi.dght. 

The  Greeks  Improved  upon  this  by  mark- 
ing the  Weight  u[)on  the  gold  and  the  silver 
nuggets,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  weigh  them  at  every  pltice.  Next  came 
the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  nuggets  of 
graded  uniform  sizes  and  value.  After  that 
tliere  was  the  moulding  ai.d  stamping  of 
discs  made  from  the  precious  metals. 

.Some  of  the  first  coins  were  enonnous, 
the  idea  apparently  being  to  discourage 
the  greedy  from  attempting  to  accumulate 
and  carry  around  too  mtiny  of  them.  'I'hcre 
were  copper  coins  as  large  as  dinner  plates. 
This  inconvenient  style  had  to  give  way 
to  the  demand  for  smaller  and  more  con- 
venient forms  of  currency,  and  the  giant 
pennies  soon  dwindled  in  size  to  meet  the 
popular  demand. 

'J'hc  earliest  trace  of  the  use  of  gold  as 
money  is  to  be  found  in  the  pictures  of  the 


ancient  Egyptians  weighing  in  scales  heaps 
of  rings  of  the  precious  metals.  But  there 
is  no  actual  record  that  these  rings  were 
known  as  coins  with  a fixed  value. 

Iron,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  once 
extensively  employed  as  currency.  Lead 

has  also  served  as  money — in  fact,  it  still 
does  in  Burma.  Copper  has  been  more 
widely  employed  as  money'  than  either  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  metals.  The 

Hebrew  coins  were  composed  chiefiy  of  it, 
while  down  to  269  B.C.  the  sole  Roman 
coinage  was  an  tdloy  of  copper. 

'J'in  money  was  once  used  in  England, 
prob.iblv  on  account  of  the  rich  tin  mines 
in  Cornwall.  Early  English  coina,go,s  con- 
tained much  of  this  tin  money,  principally 
In  the  form  of  farthings  and  half-pence. 

Silver  formed  th.e  basis  for  the  early 
Greek  coins,  and  was  used  in  Rome  first 
in  269  i!.c.  Mcdi.Teval  money  was  first  com-' 
posi.d  of  silver. 

The  Swiss  people  were  the  first  to  date 
their  coinage.  They  introduced  the  dated 
coin  feur  hundred  years  ago  and  the  style 
was  adopted  in  all  countries  in  a Very  short 
time. 

The  coin  of  the  smallest  value  ever  issued 
is  the  “ndte,”  so-called,  such  as  the  widow 
of  the  Bible  contributed  to  the  poor.  Its 
shape  was  hexagonal,  and  its  value  about 
one-fiftieth  of  a cent. 


I AMERICA’S  ILLITERATE  ADULTS.  | 


Hitherto  Americans  have  prided  them- 
selves upon  their  literacy.  .As  a result  of 
the  tremendously  increa.sed  opportunities 
for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  education 
to-day,  as  compared  with  a century  ago, 
they  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  every 
American  could  read  and  write. 

Recent  investigations,  however,  go  to 
shoVi'  that  nearly  a tliird  of  the  picked  man- 
hood of  the  nation  are  unschooled  to  the 
point  where  they  coidd  not  be  accepted  as 
soldiers  because  they  could  not  understand 
military  instructions  of  the  most  elementary 
■sort.  .Scores  of  thousands  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  right  liattd  and  left  hand. 

The  experience  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
great  draft-act  administration  was  ap- 
parently the  first  suggestion  that  'such  a 
remarkable  state  of  affair.s  exists  in  the 
United  States  to-day.  According  to  Dr. 
W’inthrop  Talbot,  a leading  American 
authority  on  the  subject,  a million  boys 
in  the  United  States  come  to  be  eighteen 
years  of  age  each  year.  One  hundred 
ihou.sand  of  them  have  never  had  any 
schooling  ; they  are  technically  illiterate. 

Illiteracy,  Dr.  Talbot  points  out,  may  bo 
defined  as  inability  to  read  or  write  in  any 
language.  It  should  be  understood  that 
st.-itistics  of  adult  illiteracy  deal  only  with 
persons  vvho  are  over  14  years  of  age  and 
who  arc  beyond  the  obligatory  school  age. 
In  addition  to'  the  one  hundred  thousand 
technical  illiterates,  two  hundred  thousand 
more  have  not  had  nioro  than  two  years 
ol  schooling  or  three  hundred  and  twenty 
days  and  alx>ut  half  of  them  have  had  but 
one  year  or  160  days  of  attendanee  at 
school.  These  two  hundred  thousand  boys 
are  practically  illiterate  for  they  have  lelt 
school  so  young  that  as  men  they  have 
retained  but  little  of  their  schooling.  More 
than  half  of  the  million  barely  rcarh  the 
sixth  grade,  and  a scant  hundred  tliousnnd 
ever  gi  t ns  far  as  high  .school. 

iicss  than  ten  Ptt'f  cent,  of  all  males  get 


any  kind  of  vocational  or  trade  training  at 
si'hool.  “Fifty  thousand  of  our  million  18- 
yi-ar-olds  do  tint  speak  any  English  at  all,’’ 
s.'iys  Dr.  Talbot.  “Among  th('  million 
youths  physical  defects  are  general,  due  in 
large  measure  to  ignorance.  T^wo  hundred 
thousand  of  the  million  would  be  rejected 
as  unfit  to  serve  the  country  because  of 
extreme  physical,  moral,  or  mental  delects. 
We  certainly  eannot  cnngrntul.'do  ourselves 
upon  any  alarmingly  high  standards  or 
effective  results  in  our  schooling  of  youth 
in  America  thus  far.’’ 

How  is  it  with  America’s  foreign  adults 
and  negroes  and  native  whiles?  “in 
1910,’’  to  quote  Dr.  Talliot’s  own  words, 
“we  had  five  and  a half  million  (5,516,163^ 
persons  who  could  not  ro.ad  a word  in  ;mv 
language.  Of  these  n million  ;ind  a half 
were  foreign-born.  Now  in  1920  we  have 
nearly  two  million  and  a half  illiterate 
aliens  who  cannot  rend  a word  oven  in 
their  own  languages.  For  example,  from 
1910  to  1914  inclusive,  we  admitted  971,366 
immigrants  from  southern  Italy  and  of 
these  514,806  or  49  per  cent,  could  not  sign 
their  names  or  read  even  the  simplest 
Italian  words.  These  are  technical  illiter- 
ates, but  almost  all  Armenians,  Turks, 
Russians,  Bulgarians',  Ukrainians,  Croats, 
and  A'iddish  speaking  peoples  come  practi- 
cally illiterate  to  .America,  even  though  they 
may  be  able  to  read  and  write  their  own 
languages,  because  their  script  and  printed 
letter  forms  are  quite  different  from  our.s.’’ 
The  near-illiterate  or  those  who  can 
barely  write  their  name.s  and  who  decipher 
Words  only  wilfi  ditVirulty  are  nearly  four 
times  ns  numerous  as  the  technically 
illiterate.  “If  now  we  lake  into  considera- 
ti«n  our  negro  population  and  unschooled 
n.'itive  whites,’’  continnes  Dr.  Talbot,  “it 
is  easilv  grasped  that  in  our  total  population 
we  are  all  '.i  riously  handicapped  bv  the 
inlellectual'dependencv  and  mental  pauper- 
i-.m  of  one  quarter  of  our  population,’! 


ASHES  OF  SHOOTING 


STARS. 


“Shooting  stars”  is  a name  for  small 
masses  weighing  usually  only  a few  ounces 
that  enter  the  earth’s  atmosphere  from 
outer  space,  are  ignited  by  friction  with 
the  air,  glow  brightly  for  a few  seconds 
and  then  fall  to  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  dust. 

These  meteors  enter  the  earth’s  atmo- 
sphere by  the  millions  everv  day,  but  onlv 
a small  percentage  is  visibic  to  tli(>  naked 
eye  at  any  one  place.  They  fall  bv  day 
and  by  night,  over  bind  and  sea,  in  pol.'ir 
regions  and  in  the  tropics.  The  snowy 
wastes  of  the  far  north  are  dusted  with  the 
ashes  of  shooting  stars  that  have  been 
consumed  by  friction  with  the  earth’s 
atmosphere,  which  they  enter  at  a speed 
varying  from  ten  to  forty  miles  a second. 

Astronomers  quite  frequently  observe 
meteoric  particles,  invisible  to  the.  naked 
eye,  flitting  across  the  field  of  the  telescope. 
Some  of  the  larger  of  these  masses  weigh 
several  pounds,  in  rarer  instances  <ven 
several  hundred  pounds.  They  nre  thus 
referred  to  as  meteorites  or  fireballs.  Thesi- 
are  not  entirely  consumed  bv  friction  with 
the  earth’s  atmosphere,  but  after  travelling 
with  loud  reports  and  explosions  a distance 
pf  many  miles,  fall  to  the  earth’s  surface. 

Comets,  it  is  generally  believed,  dis- 
integrate gradually  into  swarms  of  meteors 
and  the  earth  and  other  planets  arc  c-on- 
stantly  encountering  these  fragmentary 
particles  in  their  journeys  around  the  sun. 
Erodic  swarms  are  encountered  at  certain 
definite  times  of  ithe  year  whenever  the 
earth’s  path  crosses  the  paths  of  these  dis- 
integrated comets. 


THE  GROWLING  FISH. 


A fi.sh  that  growls  and  mewS  like  a cat 
is  found  in  certain  parts  of  .South  .America, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  and  this  is  con.sidered 
by  scientists  to  be  in  many  respects  the. 
most  wonderful  fish  in  the  world. 

It  looks  much  more  like  a snake  than  a 
fish.  It  has  lungs  and  is  obliged  to  put 
its  head  out  of  water  frequenllv  to  breathe. 
Lung  fish,  as  these  creatures  arc  called,  are 
a link  between  reptiles  and  tishe.s^ — the 
nearest  kind  to  the  origintd  stocic  from 
which  snakes  and  fishes  both  sprang. 

One  reason  these  strange  fish  have  been 
preserved  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  after  their  pre-hlstoric  tmceslors  Were 
extinct  is  because  they  can  live  easih 
through  long  droughts.  Alligators  and 
their  .African  cousins,  the  crocodiles,  an- 
almost  the  only  enemies  they  have  to  fear 
except  man.  Their  rich  s.dmoii  llesh  is 
highly  prized  by  the  Indians. 

In  the  natural  stale,  the  .African  lung 
fish  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  hut  when 
kept  in  aquariums  and  fed  the  year  round, 
instead  of  lying  dormant  for  lack  of  water, 
they  grow'  to  be  two  feet  .'ind  .1  half  long. 

It  is  a fact  th.'it  there  are  fish  which  c.an 
not  swim.  A Brazilian  fish,  called  the 
maltha,  can  only  crawl,  w;dk,  or  lioji.  It 
has  ;i  long,  upturned  snout,  and  resembles 
to  some  extent  a toad.  The  anterior  firis 
of  tlie  rnalth.a  are  quite  small  and  are  not 
able  to  gel  on  the  water.  They  tire  in 
reality  thin  paws  which  are  of  no  scrvic.e 
for  swimming. 


BOOKS  AS  FRIENDS. 

It  is  in  the'  home  that  the  growing 
mind  receives  its  most  lasting  impres.sions. 
Surround  ;i  child  with  good  reading  and 
you  surround  him  with  friends.  An 
attractive  title  and  goOd  illustrations  are 
no  gutirtintee  that  the  book  contains  good 
reading.  If  you  have  not  time  to  read' 
hooks  yourself,  consult  your  librarian  and 
let  your  choice  be  not  onlv  what  will 
stimulate  the  imagination  but  above  all 
something  to  warm  the  heart  and  impress 
the  great  truths  of  life.. 


Food  economy 

with  highest  nutritive  value, 

“ATORA”  Refined  Beef  Suet  raises  the 
standard  of  nourishment,  reduces  the  cost  of 
living  and  saves  time  and  trouble. 

Try  these  recipes  for  satisfying  and  delicious  puddings  j 
then  send  us  your  name  to  go  on  the  list  for  the  100  “Atora” 
Recipe  Book 


GINGER  PUDDING. 

1 Ib.  Flour.  4 oz  Shieddod  Atora. 

Finch  of  Salt,  1 lb.  Golden  t^.yjup. 

1 Iar(.e  teaspoonful  around  Gin.-jer. 
Teaapoonful  Bakini,'  Powder. 

I Eitff  (optional)  A little  Milk. 

Put  the  syrup  into  a basin  to  warm : 
mix  the  flour,  ginger,  salt,  baking 
powder  and  Atora  thoronghiy  together 
and  put  with  the  syrup  Acid  effij.  or 
milk,  mix  well,  put  intogreascd  basin, 
cover  with  greased  paper,  steam  lor 
4 hours. 


SAGO  FRUIT  PUDDING, 

4 oz.  Small  Sago.  51  pint  Water. 

6oz.  Breadcrumbs.  6oz.  Currants, Raisini, 
Figs,  or  Dates.  2 oz.  Shredded  Atora. 
2 oz.  Brown  Sugar.  B teaspoonful 

Bicarbonate  of  Sc.d^, 

Soak  the  sago  overnight  in  the  water. 
If  using  large  fruit,  cut  it  up.  Break 
up  the  sago  with  a fork  and  mix  with 
the  other  ingredients,  add  enough  milk 
to  make  a fairly  stiff  mixture,  putinto 
a buttered  basin  and  steam  for  3 or  4 
hours.  Turn  out  and  serve  with  or 
without  sauce. 

f9 


Atora 

Refined  B&ef  SllCt 

Writing  on  the  I^ational  Supply  of  Food  Fat$  in  the  MEDICAL  PRESS.  Dr.SaUehp 
**  We  must  find  and  use  all  possible  other  sources  of  the  protective  fats.  * 
we  are  led  to  rely  in  very  special  degree  upon  beef  fat  or  suet,  which  many  of  us 
well-grown  adults  of  to-day  used  to  consume  in  the  form  of  suet  pud- 
dings in  our  childhood,  to  our  great  advantage.” 

“Atora”  is  sold  by  Grocers,  Stores,  etc.,  eversnyhere  in  1-lb. 
and  H'lb.  cartons,  SHBEDDKD  ready  tor  use  in  puddings,  piecrusts, 
pastry,  etc.  Also  in  solid  BLOCKS  for  frying  and  cooking. 

Sole  Monufflcturert  : HUGON  & CO.*  LTD.*  Openahsw*  MANCHESTER* 


eSIAVES 

pTi  ni^WSr 

Write  for  pRltefnt.  post  lrc«.  of  Overeoatt.  Suite.  Cotlumei.  PaKioU. 
RaiacoRU,  Mackiotoibct.  etc.,  or  Cataloftuce  of  Footwear,  Wool  Scarie 
Drapery.  Ladies  A Chlldreo'iClotbint. Sheffield  CutrerT.Gramophones 
and  Records.  Tea  aod  Dinner  Ser»ices.  Bedsteads.  Beddiot, 

Cycles.  Tyrea,  Carpets  and  Lmo.  Poultry  and  Appliances  etc. 

EASY-— XERMS 


J.  OODJ>ARJ>  it  iSOAS,  Station  Street^  Leicesifr. 


PREPAID  SMALL 
ADVERTISEMEI\TS. 

Tht  terms  taf  advertisements  under  this  heading  in 
the  Pamity  Herald  or  Family  Herald  Supplement  are 
T wopenct  per  word  tor  each  paper,  the  minimum  charge 
for  any  advertisement  being  One  Shilling  ana  Sixpenee, 
No  display  is  pet  milted,  and  the  publishers  reserve  lo 
themselves  the  right  of  declining  any  aivcrlisement  ol 
which  they  do  not  approve. 

Communicalicns  regarding  Prepaid  Advertisements 
should  be  addressed  lo  the  Advertisement  Department, 
Family  Herald  Press,  Henrietta  Street  London, 
IK.C.2,  and  copy,  which  in  ah  cases  must  be  accom- 
panied by  remittance,  should  teach  the  ofltcc  at  least 
fifteen  days  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Let 

CLARNICO  CARAMELS 


solve  it  for  you  ! 


00-AHEAD  CANADA 


WANTS  GO-AHEAD  MEN. 

MEN  are  WANTED  for  the  FARMS  and  WOMEN 
WORKERS  for  the  HOMES  of  CANADA. 

For  free  maps,  pampdlets  and  official  information, 
apnly  to  Superintendent  of  Emigration  1 1-13,  Charing 
C-o-'i.  London.  S.W.l,  or  to  Canadi.in  Govt.  Eniigra- 
ilon  Agent  at  48,  Lord  St.,  Liverpool ; l39.Corpora- 
St.,  Birmingliam:  Museum  St.,  York;  54, Castle 
St..  Carlisle;  Market  Place,  Peterborough;  81, 
Qu'-en  St.,  Exeter;  310,  High  St.,  Bangor;  1C7, 
Hope  St.,  Glasgow;  118,  Union  St.,  Aberdeen ; 44, 
Daivson  St.,  Dublin;  17-19,  V'ictoria  St.,  Belfast. 


instantly  kills  all  nits  and  vermin  in  the 
hair,  and  is  pleasant  in  use. 

Mothers  will  find  this  unequalled  for 
keeping  the  children's  hair  in  a clean 
and  healthy  condition. 

In  4d.,  8J.  & '13  sizes 

of  ail  dtemirts. 

RANKIN  & 

Ktliusi'nock  Sc 
Estahilahtd  over  20V 

o 


Irish  Linen  Handkerchiefs.  — Fin* 

quality,  quite  perfect.  Ladies'  size,  11  ins., 
7s.  6(1.  ; 12  ins.,  123.  6d. ; 14  ins.,  14s,  Bd.  per  dozen, 
or  with  any  initial.  X4s.  fid.  Gents'  size,  18  ins., 
18s.  Bd. ; 19  ins.,  22s.  Bd.  per  dozen.  Send  for 
this  month’s  Bargain  List.  Safe  delivery  of 
parcels  guaranteed.  — HUTTON'S,  73  Larne, 
Ireland. 


2s.  Monthly,— Costumes,  Suits,  Raincoats, 
Children’s  Clothing,  Footwear,  Household 
Linen,  Drapery,  etc.  Easy  Terms.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free. — Castle  Supply  Co.,  Noi  wicli. 


Grampian  Hand  Made  Homeapuns,— 

These  beautiful  Tweeds  for  I.arlies  ,aud  Gentlemen'.s 
Wear  can  only  he  obtained  from  the  fviiibuck 
Spinning  Coy.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  B,  Kinbnck,  Pertlisbire. 
Patterns  for  any  length  sent  on  application. 


Abdominal  Support. — For  any  abdominal 
weakness  after  operations,  &c.,  our  Abdome  Belted 
Corsets  afford  perfect  support.  Certain  relief. — 
Write  for  List  No.  5,  K.  Scales  & Co.,  Corset 
Manufacturers,  Newark -on-Trent. 


FARM  LANDS  IN  WESTERN  CANADA. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  for  sale  on 
easy  terms,  extending  over  twenty  years, 
lands  admirably  adapted  for  mixed  farm- 
ing, grain  and  fruit  growing  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  at  prices  varying  from  $15  lo 
$ 0 per  acre.  Conducted  parties  from 
Great  Britain  at  frequent  intervals.  Call 
or  write  to  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
B2/65,  Charing  C ross,  London,  S.VV.l. 


Plilow  Cotton.  — Remnant  Bundles  of 
Pillow  Cotton,  superior  quality,  to  make  six 
Pillow-cases,  50  by  .30  ins.,  10s.  Bd.  per  bundle ; 
postage  Od.  Safe  delivery  of  parcels  guaranteecl. 
— HUTTON’S.  73  Larue,  Ireland 
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Home  and  Dress.  ^ 

SELECTED  RECIPES. 

BAicno  OxtoN's  AXD  Eggs. 

I'ill  n.  li.'ikin'^Kli-.h  with  altfrnntt'  lavf-rs 
of  lioiloil  oniotiA  and  hard-boilrd  o«gs.  Fill 
np  th'-dish  wiili  white  saure  well  seasoned 
'[n-mlde  Inittered  eriimbed  and  niinecd 
P'.PP'.TS  on  tile  top,  and  bake  until  brown. 
ClIU.DRF.X’s  TrIFI.E. 

Cut  up  two  or  three  small  sponse  cakes 
lay  them  with  the  lonimis  of  a tin  of 
ptar.s  in  a glass  d!-h,  cov<-r  widi  custard, 
and  decorate  with  almonds  or  dates  cut  in 
quarters.  Whipped  cream  mav  take  fhe 
place  of  the  custard,  or  stewed  apples  mav 
I-:-  used  instead  of  the  pears. 

PAR.sxirs  Bakrd  with  Bacox. 

Select  snudl,  tender  parsnips,  and  allow 
two  for  each  person.  Boil  or  steam  them 
until  tender,  remove  the  skins,  and  stack 
them  up  cord-wood  fashion  in  a bakim^- 
dish.  .Sprinkle  them  ith  salt,'  pr-pper,  and 
a trace  of  sugar,  and  lay  over  them  .some 
thm  strips  of  bacon.  Place  in  a hot  oven, 
and  bake  until  the  bacon,  is  crisp. 

Cornish  ProDiNG. 

Pare  and  core  three  apples.  Mix  with 
three  tablespoon fuls  of  sil^ar,  half  a tea 
cupful  of  sago,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg 
well-buttered  pirdish.  Pour  over 
enough  milk  (boding)  to  nenrlv  fill  the 
Put  a little  lump  or  two  of  rtiar- 
,-^anne  on  the_  top,  and  -bake  for  one  and 
a bait  hours  m a moderate  oven. 

Date  and  Fig  Sandwiches. 

Remove  the  stones,  from  .six  or  eioht 

illr’.r  'hs  mincer 

Moisten  with 
juice,  and  sprinkle  in  two 
lablespoonfuls  of  cliopped  nuts.  Press  the 

leave^for’an®!” 

leave  for  an  hour  or  two.  Turn  out,  cut 
mto  thm  .slices,  and  place  between  thin 
• read  and  butter  to  form  sandwiches. 

Appee  Cocoanut  Pie. 

Required : Pastry,  apple,s,  sugar  and 
shredded  cocoanut.  Line  a deep  p.edish 
^ ith  the  pastry.  Pare  and  grate  the  apples, 

ofC  ,?P^'"hle  the  cocoanut  over  the 

mp  of  that,  and  place  the  dish  in  the  oven. 

ontL  M'’  ""“n  f"  ^P^’^hle  cocoanut 

on  the  top.  Bake  the  pie  until  the  too 
brpwns  very  slightly.  P 

Fish  Pie. 

afttr' it^  hi  can  be  used 

t.r  It  has  bf'cn  skinnod  and  bonf'd 

S“flsh  and  put  in  a lavit 

salt  and  ; ''‘‘h  pepper  imd 

oalt  and  tomato  sauce.  Then  pour  on  iiaif  , 

dish  uo  P'P  i 

dish  up  ■With  potatoe.s  which  have  pre- 

tr  h J"'  u ‘""P’  hake  in  a hot  oven 
lor  naif  an  hour,  then  serve. 

C.ABBACE  .Soup. 

Have  ready  .some  good  stock  made  from 
a heef  bone.  1 h.s  should  be  made  on 
rhe  previou.s  _d.ay,  and  the  addition  of  a 
ham  Ixme.  will  be  an  improvement.  Trim 
and  wash  the  cabbage,  and  cut  it  small  • 
pour  sotbo  txiihng  water  over  it  ; drain,  anci 
I^ur  U into  as  much  boiling  stock  as  you 
require  for  .soup.  Add  two  or  three  small 
carrots  cut  fine,  about  .a  teacupful  of 
rurmp.  and  a chopped  onion.  Boil  for  two 
hour.s  , pass  all  through  a sieve,  relurn  to 

natmee^^and^fj^'-!''’  “"^1  a Hule 

almr^,  and  boil  up  once  before  serving. 


Chocolate  Bananas. 

Melt  half  a pound  of  chocolate  in  a stone 
jar.  i nen  take  a spoon  and  smooth  same 
bananas  and  leave  on  a dish,  to 
cool.  Ihis  makes  a delicious  sweet  for 
parties  or  picnics. 

CH0C0{.ATE  ALMOND.S. 

Blancli  some  almond, s,  and  put  them  on 
a baking  tin  m the  oven  until  they  are 
slightly  browned.  If  possible,  prociire 
coaling  chocolate;  if  not,  u.se  any  good 
make  of  p am  chocolate.  Grate  it  or  cut 
h up  small,  put  it  in  a cup  or  jar,  and 
place  (his  in,  a saucepan  of  boiling  water 

ar"  cold  " ‘he  almond^ 

•ir<  cold,  dip  ibem  into  the  chocolate,  then 

h‘mkn"“  r?  '^''P^"‘'‘ "'.*>■  «n  ^n  oiled  plate  to 
h.mlon.  (.  bocokite  gmger  or  pineapple  can 
be  done  m (he  s’lme  way,  but  they  do  not 
require  to  be  put  in  the  oven. 

CiiicKtq  Patties. 

Halt  a pound  of  puF-paste,  one  heaping 
tablcspoonlul  of  butter,  one  heaping  tabl(5 
spoonlul  of  flour,  one  gill  of  whhe  stock 
one  gil!  ol  milk  or  m-arn.  half  a cooked 
cliuken,  pepper  and  salt,  nutmeg  and 
lemon  juice.  ami  four  mushrooms  Roll 
out  the  paste  to  about  half  an  inch  thick 

‘three'or  f'"'""'  ^bour 

mree  or  foui  indies  m diameter.  Make  an 

,'  Ih^m  "i  'h'-oogh 

I (aste,  with  a cutter  two  sizes  smaller- 
hiueh  the  top  over  with  beaten  eoar,  .and 
put  be  p.atiies  into  a hot  oven  for^ about 
<v  enlv  minutes  to  hake.  Take  from  the 
oven  and  remove  the  centrepiece.  Cut  the 
I chicken  into  .small  dice.  Put  into  a saucc- 
I pun  01,0  heaping  l.ablejvpoonfiil  ^of  flour. 

I stir  till  smooth,  then  ;,dd  the  stock  and 
I milk  or  cream,  season  with  pepper,  salt, 
grated  nuliiieg,  and  lemon  juice,  a little 

I n inT  ’’  ■‘"'1  cook  for  five 

nmutes.  Into  this  mixture  stir  the 
j chicken  and  mushrooms  chopped,  .and 
! --iHow  to  get  hot;  till  ,he  patties  with  the 
j mixture,  and  replnee  the  lids.  .Serve  hot. 


the  useful  yeast. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEAIBERI  NO. 

a lfe.?dache“*®'  °ften  banish 

nr^eorf!*  ®*  will 

prevent  the  iron  from  sticking. 

Hazel  nuts  make  an  excellent  substitute 
loi  almonds  when  making  cakes. 

Knives  not  in  daily  use  should  be  kept 
.slightly  greased  with  oil  or  vaseline 

The  mixture  for  steam  puddings 

should  be  made  lighter  than  fo^r  boilfd 

To  remove  stains  and  discolou rations 

Ho+u  ^’■y/iibbing  with  a damp 

cloth  dipped  in  soda.  ^ 

See  that  the  sides  or  walls  of  your  meat 
safe  are  occasionally  scoured  with  soap 

or  soap  and  slacked  lime. 

A soiution  of  potash  and  water  rubbed 

on  birch  Will  give  it  a finish  resembling 
rosewood  when  varnished, 

I , Do  not  make  tea  in  a cold  teapot- 
j rinse  it  with  hot  water  and  drain  well 
I before  placing  the  leaves  in  the  pot 
j Sandpaper  the  soles  of  children’s  new 
before  they  are  worn.  It  prevents 
I from  slipping  on  polished  floors. 

•"  whlch  ric6,  macaroni. 

i , beans  have  been  boiled 

should  not  be  tlirown  away,  but  kept  I 
and  used  tor  soup.  ^ I 

To  remove  paint  stains  from  stone 
oors  and  oilcloths,  rub  turpentine  well 
on  the  affected  parts,  and  then  wash 
with  soap  and  water. 


th-it^tK^  recognised  the  service 

l7il!  P'ant  performs  in 

P-'^b-ttable  and  more 
digestible  Now  scientific  men  have  dF- 
covered  that  it  has  ,nn  absolute  value  of  its 
own  both  as  a food  and  ns  .n  medicine 
ihe  experiments  that  led  to  that  con- 
clusion were  made  at  the  Jefferson  Aledi,  ;,! 
College  in  Philadelphia.  One  of  Hu  m (n>„- 
•sisted  m feeding  certain  animals  on  a kind 
of  .synthetic  millf  that  contained  all  th(- 

known  ingredients  of  real  m'ilk  in  ihe 
proper  proportions.  On  that  .liet  the 

animals  throve  poorly,  but  as  soon  as 
h tie  compressed  yeast  was  added  to  the 

^ ^ began  to  increase 

rapidly  in  size  and  strength. 

The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  those 
facts  IS  that  yeast  contains  a quantity  of 
the  mysterious  vitamines,  which  we  have 
earned  are  essential  to  bodily  growth  and 
_i,,oiir.  _ After  that  experiment  tlie  rilusi- 
eians  tried  anoth.  r on  liiirnan  subieefs!  l-.ir 
two  weeks  they  fed  a number  of  men  alrnnst 
entirply  on  yeast  cakes,  and  the\-  found 
hat  the  men  were  as  well-nourisheii  as  if 

cia7  ^ 

protein,  whicli  is  the 
hiff  liody-biulding  clement  in  food,  and 
since  it  lias  been  proved  to  be  rich  in  vita- 
mines  also,  it  is  clearly  possible  to  use  it 
as  an  article  of  diet.  OnVd  and  powdered 
and  mixed  wait  wheat  flour  or  with  milk 
o^fruit  jutce.s,  it  is  a still  more  practicable 

'J'ho  doctors  ■ have  also  discovered  that 
yea.st  cakes  .are  good  medicine-not  a 
specihc  for  any  cli.sease,  but  of  real  value 
m cases  of  skin  trouble  and  in  .some  of 
the  more  common  troubles  of  the  digestive 
tr.icl.  A great  many  people  who  have 
eczema  or  chronic  boils  have  been  lielpcd  hv 
eating  a yea.st  cake  or  two  every  dav.  In- 
constipation  are’often 
benefited  by  the  same  treatment. 

.So  much  has  been  made  of  the  inali-r- 
nant,  disease-producing  bacteria  that  float 
invisible  in  the  air  that  k is  a pleasure  to 
call  attention  to  (he  modest  virtues  of  one 
of  the  most  prolific  of  b.acteria.  Of  course 
bacteria  do  vastly  more  good  than  harm— 
indeed  human  life  wouhi  be  almost  im- 
possible without  them— and  our  little  friend 

ofthem' ■ 


Woman’s  Sphere,  which  is  now  one  of 

of  the  Family 
Herald  Supplk.ment,  should  be  read  bv 
every  woman  every  week.  On  sale  every- 
where. Price  2d.  ^ 


HAIR  GROWER 
DISCOVERED  AT  LAST. 

ASTONISHING  RESULTS  REPORTED. 

If  your  hair  has  begun  to  fall  out  and 
>ou  are  getting  bald  you  need  something 
that  will  destroy  the  dandruff  germ— the 
I cause  of  your  trouble— and  ibat  will  at  the 
same  time  make  the  hair  grow.  For  this 
purpose  Lavona  Hair  donie  is  unequalled 
I II,o_us.-,nds  who  ii.-ive  tried  Lavona  Hair 
I omc  have  found  that  it  almost  invariably- 
slops  hair  falling  out  in  two  or  three  days 
and  I hat  It  promotes  a new  growth  of  soft! 
hixuriant,  glo.s.sy  hair  in  a way  that  is  most 
astonishing.  Lavona  Hair  Tonic  is  a real 
hair  grower  of  unusual  merit,  and  a sense 
ol  scalp-refreshment  is  noticeable  right 
Irom  the  very  first  application.  If  you  want 
more  hair,  new  hair,  or  softer,  .flossier 
more  luxuriant  hair,  get  a 2s.  lid.  bottle 
of  Lavona  Hair  donic  to-dav  from  vour 
nearest  chemist  and  use  'as  directed. 
Thousands  have  found  that  this  is  the  onlv 
vou?iT-l3’’hf''’  fnfir-wliy  not 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Jam  and  Fruit  Stains. 

To  rpmove  jam  or  fruit  stains,  powder 
some  starch,  leave  it,  and  in  an  hour’s  time 
wash  off  the  starch  with  cold  water,  and 
put  some  more  on  the  stain.  The  starch 
seems  to  absorb  all  the  fruit-juice. 

To  Ci.EAN  Windows. 

An  excellent  thing  with  which  to  clean 
windows  is  a little  powdered  washing  blue 
:ind  liquid  ammonia,  mixed  well  together. 
Put  a little  of  the  mixture  on  a piece  of 
rag,  then  polish  the  windows.  It  will  make 
them  very  bright. 

Tannin  Stains  on  Teacups. 

A gorxl  methods  of  removing  tannin  stains 
from  teacups  is  to  make  a pasty  mixture 
uilh  salt  and  strong  acetic  acid.  Apply 
I his  with  a cloth,  and  after  the  stain  is 
bleached  out  the  cups  should  be  washed 
:uid  dried  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Rusty  Curtain  Hooks, 

To  clean  rusty  curtain  hooks  put  them 
in  a bowl,  cover  with  cloudy  ammonia, 
.and  leave  soaking  for  half  an  hour.  Then 
stir  round  with  a .stick,  pour  off  the  am- 
monia, and  dry  the  hooks.  You  should 
then  find  them  as  good  as  new. 

Save  Cold  Cream  Jars. 

Cold  cream  jars  and  the  like,  provided 
with  screw  tops,  are  worth  saving  ; so  are 
worn  out  water  bags  of  rubber.  If  you  cut 
.a  circular  piece  from  the  rubber  to  fit  in 
the  jar  lid,  the  contents  will  not  be  likely 
to  evaporate,  the  jar  being  excellent  for 
lotions,  hair  tonics,  etc. 

Use  for  Vegetable  Peelings. 

To  make  use  of  vegetable  peelings  break 
or  cut  them  up  small,  wrap  in  a piece  of 
paper  very  tightly,  roll  and  place  at  the 
back  of  tile  stove  sideways,  on  the  top  of 
the  coals.  The  flames  will  scorch  the  paper 
black,  and  it  will  look  like  a lump  of  coal, 
will  burn  slowly,  and  be  a great  saving  in 
fuel, 

A Packing  Hint. 

When  packing  an  old  trunk  or  box,  list 
each  article,  package,  or  roll  on  a sheet 
of  paper  and  fasten  to  the  top  of  the  box 
or  trunk,  or  use  a memorandum  book  for 
all,  designating  each  receptacle.  Then 
when  wanting  an  article  to  use  refer  to 
your  list,  thereby  saving  time  and  trouble 
in  looking  for  k. 

To  Extinguish  Chimney  Fire. 

To  extinguish  a chimney  on  fire,  first 
shut  the  doors  and  windows,  throw  water 
on  the  fire  in  the  grate,  then  stop  up  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney.  The  mephitic 
vapour  produced  by  throwing  a handful  of 
flour  of  sulphur  on  the  burning  coals,  where 
a chimney  is  on  fire,  will  immediately  ex- 
tinguish the  flames. 

Mahogany  and  Oak  Furniture. 

Old  mahogany  furnkure  will  repay  vou, 
if  you  give  it,  first,  a wash  with  warm  soapy 
water,  then  <lrv  it  thoroughlv,  and  rut) 
lioiled  linseed  oil  well  into  it.  (iii\c  it  ;i 
final  polish  with  .'i  soft  cloih.  Oak  bed- 
steads rarelv'  require  extra  allention,  but 
they  may  be  wiped  with  a cloth  wrung  out 
of  w.arm  soapy  water,  and  polished  with 
good  furniture  cream.  Re  sure  to  dry  the 
wiaul  bi  fore  polishing. 

Ri  d Cabbage  Picki.e. 

'l  ake  off  the  outside  leaves  of  a cabbage, 
remove  the  stalk  and , cut  across  in  very 
thin  slices.  I.ay  on  a dish  and  rover 
[ilentifully  with  salt,  covering  over  wdlh 
another  dish.  Let  it  remain  so  for  twenlv- 
four  hours,  then  thoroughly  drain.  Boil  up 
vinegar  and  spices  in  the  proportions  of  .a 
quart  of  vinegar  to  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
ginger,  one  ounce  of  whole  black  pepper 
.and  a little  cayenne  if  liked.  When  this  is 
cold  pour  it  over  the  cabbage.  In  a week 
or  two  this  pickle  will  be  fit  for  use,  and 
is  really  nicer  if  not  kept  very  long,  as  in 
that  case  the  cabbage  is  apt  to  get  soft. 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

Longer  Skirts  for  Street  Wear. 

The  early  models  from  the  leading  houses 
of  London  and  I’.iris  prove  the  growing 
desire  for  goorl  style,  subdued  colouring  and 
the  slim  'silhotielte.  ft  is  now  practically 
certain  that  for  street  wear  skirts  will  be 
appreciabh'  lenglliened,  not  unduly  or  in 
any  way  that  is  suggestive  of  dowdiness, 
but  just  short  enough  to  revc.al  .a  slim  .ankle 
— and  a sharp -“nip  ini’  at  the  hem. 

SiRii’ED  Materiai.s. 

Striped  materials  for  tailor-mades  are 
very  fashion.-ihle  in  Paris  where  the  tailors 
are  worlcing  the  stripes  in  different  way.s — 
some  up  and  down,  others  running  across. 
Pleated  skirls  look  wefl  under  a knee-length 
coat,  and  the  l.itler  may  he  <lrawn  in  at 
the  waist  with  a rather  narrow  leather  belt, 
which  is  fastened  bv  :i  handsome  buckle  in 
front.  J he  m.iin  ide.i  is  to  have  the  belt 
loose  enough  to  give  a boyish  outline. 

SUERKMACV  OF  Vi'.I.VET. 

Velvet,  which  h;is  reigned  supreme  as 
queen  of  the  winter  f.abrics,  is  also  going 
to  be  tlir  material  for  the  coming  spring 
— in  black,  dark  brown,  and  all  the  soft 
neutral  tints,  especially  smoke  gray,  and 
this  in  conjunction  with  trimmings  of  chin- 
chilla. Dark  gowns  for  day  wear  seem,  to 
be  the  prevalent  fashion  of  the  Riviera,  but 
in  the  evening  tliev  are  replaced  , by  wonder- 
ful creations  in  bright  colours. 

'Phe  Casaquin  Blouse. 

Black  satin  pleated  skirts  accompanied 
by  casaquin  blouses  in  taffetas  or  cr^pe  de 
Chine  are  as  attractive  as  they  are  useful  ; 
or  accordion  pleated  taffetas  skirts  with  the 
casaquin  in  panne — crushed  strawberry, 
leaf-green,  Lancer-blne  or  silver-gray,  the 
latter  effectively  touched  with  silver  em- 
broidery. 'Pile  latest  edition  of  the  casa- 
quin blouse  has  little  lacings  at  either  side 
over  the  hips.  'Phe  laces  are  in  metallic 
cords  or  ribbons,  with  tasselled  ends. 

Circular  Capes. 

Circular  capes  set  into  a round  shoulder 
yoke  are  more  popular  than  ever  this 
winter.  They  are  made  oi  velvet  and  vel- 
veteen, with  linings  of  shot  taffetas  or 
printed  satin  and  big  fur  eolhirs.  In  smoke 
or  silver-gray  this  cape  is  most  attractive, 
also  in  warm  beige  with  the  big  collar  in 
beaver. 

, Can  be  Made  at  Home. 

'Phere  are  actually  few  geiuiino  circular 
capes  to  be  seen — that  is  to  say,  cut  in  a 
complete  round ; but  the  more  popular 
model  is  finely  gathered  into  a shoulder 
voke.  'Phis  cape  is  easily  made  at  home. 
The  softest  and  warmest  n)<'iteri;ds  should 
be  used  for  it,  and  if  possible  a gorgeous 
lining  should  be  chosen. 

• Dance-Tea  Frocks. 

The  very  sm.artpst  dance-tea  frocks  are 
now  cut  with  the  bodice  almost  high  in 
front  and  comparatively  low  at  the  back. 
It  is  a curious  outline  and  not  universally 
becoming.  Round  necks  are  now  rniirh 
more  fashionable  than  V openings,  and 
when  long  gloves  are  available  sleeves  may 
be  so  short  that  they  are  scarcely  visible. 
Phe  increased  flair  below  the  hips  in  the 
fittest  dancing  dresses  is  dislint  live,  and 
augurs  for  coining  change. 

I'.tSHlON’S  1-ANCIES. 

The  vogue  of  leather  and  kid  has  been 
revived. 

'J'lie  newest  sac  coats  are  slightly  longer 
at  the  back  than  in  front. 

Hrncelels— quite  a number  of  tliem — are 
now  worn,  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  at 
night. 

The  latest  fancy  in  brooches  is  the  long 
bar,  with  or  without  ornamental  ends  and 
a (cntre  device. 

'I'he..  tortoiseshell  comb  and  other  orna- 
ments for  the  hair  have  returned  to  favour. 
.Spanish  art  largely  influefteeft  ihis  phase  on 
the  part  of  oiir  leading  wofffeuB-s. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  "PHYSICIAN,"  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  00I7,  age 
and  SCI  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
address  given.  ‘*Physiciao"  cannot  ezarame 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  not  reply 
by  post 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jas.  W. — You  might,  with  advantage,  pass  alonf, 
the  nostrils,  twice  a day.  a small  piece  of  eucalyp- 
tus ointment;  and,  as  a vapour  you  might  use 
benzol— one  teaspoonful  to  a pint  of  hot  water. 
Remember  that  benzol  is  very  inflammable,  so 
keep  the  bottle  containing  it  well  secured. 

A.X. — I sympathise  with  you  to  the  full.  You  fa' 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  either  not  rc  . 
or  prefer  not  to  be  effectual.  Electrolv: 
perly  used,  is  effective,  and  nothing  else 
it  can  be  only  relied  upon  when  done  by  th 
of  an'  honest  expert,  but  it  is  beyond  our  sf' 
to  give  introductions  to  specialists.  You  shoui 
apply  at  some  Skin  Hospital  or  the  skin  depart 
ment  of  any  general  hospital.  This  might  bt 
arranged  by  writing  the  secretaries. 

X.Y.Z. — It  is  totally  untrue  that  a com  when  it 
bleeds  may  bleed  you  to  death.  Pay  no  heed  to 
such  nonsense.  Soft  corns  are  invariably  between 
the  toes ; they  are  not  true  corns,  but  are  due  to 
moisture  and  friction  in  a confined  space.  Gr 
better-fitting  boots,  and  apply  the  following  om 
ment  freely  on  a piece  of  plain,  lint — plain  sid 
keeping  toes  well  apart : — Equal  parts  of  compound 
lanoline  ointment  and  hamamelis  ointment. 

H.R  F. — You  are  a dyspeptic,  but  a little  attention 
to  some  important  matters  will  very  soon  do  you  a 
lot  of  good.  Avoid  tea.  soups,  stews,  and  hashes, 
and  all  watery  foods.  Take  more  time  to  your 
meals  and  rest  for  a short  period  after.  Avoid  all 
excitements,  but  take  plenty  of  walking  exercise 
In  the  open-air.  From  your  further  symptoms  I 
gather  that  you  are  probably  anaemic,  so  try  the 
following  medicine  for  two  or  three  weeks : — Citrate 
of  Iron  and  ammonia,  forty-eight  grains;  tincture 
of  hux  vomica,  forty  minims:  liquid  extract  of 
cascara,  forty  minims,  and  chloroform  water  to  six 
ounces.  Two  tablespoonfuls  an  hour  after  meals. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 
Remedy  for  Burns. 

A good  remedy  for  burns  is  linseed  oil 
and  lime-water  mixed  together  in  equal 
parts.  If  this  is  unobtainable  a little  car- 
bonate of  soda  dissolved  in  water  should 
be  applied.  fOr  cornflour  mixed  with  castor 
oil  is  a good  dressing.  Keep  the  injured 
parts  covered. 

* * 

Boots  and  Health. 

It  is  not  very  generally  known  that 
lacing  the  boots  too  tigl)t,  wearing  them 
too  high  in  the  heel  and  too  narrow  in  the 
toe,  is  the  cause  of  many  nervous  troubles, 
chronic  dyspepsia  and  spinal  neuralgia. 
This  is  nevertheless  true.  Boots  pl.ay  an 
important  part  in  the  health  of  mankind. 


NO  MORE  INDIGESTION 
AFTER  EATING. 


That  distressing,  disagreeable,  and 
frequently  painful  condition  known  as  in- 
digestion, from  which  .so  many  people  .suffer 
after  eating,  can  be  prevented,  or  relieved 
in  five  minutes,  by  taking  two  or  three 
Bisurafed  Magnesia  tablets  immediately 
after  eating,  or  whenever  pain  is  felt.  It's 
really  wonderful  the  way  these  little 
tablets  prevent  and  relieve  all  forms  of 
stomach  trouble  due  to  or  accompanlerl  1)V 
acidity  or  food  fermentation.  If  you  have 
acid  stomach,  heartburn,  indigestion,  or 
any  other  form  of  stomach  trouble,  go  to 
the  nearest  chemist  for  a package  of 
Bisurated  Magnesia  tablets;  take  as  direc- 
ted, and  see  how  much  better  you  feel. 
But  be  sure  it  is  Bisurated  Magnesia,  every 
genuine  package  of  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  manufacturers,  BISMAG  L'PD.  A 
little  thing  to  look  for,  but  it’s  worth  it, 
as  it  ensures  your  getting  the  kind  that  does 
you  good.— fiMti/.l 
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RESULT  OF  OUR  WINTER 
COMPETITIONS. 

Competition  A. — Short  Stories. 
Class  I. — Open  to  all  readers  above  the 
.age  of  17  years. 

The  First  Prize,  £).  Is.,  is  divided 
equally  between 

Miss  Elma  May,  Stratton  Villa,  Pine- 
grove  Place,  Bishopston,  Bristol,  and 
Miss  D.  Hewitt,  25,  Harley  Street, 
Beverley  Road,  Hull. 

The  Second  Prize,  10/6,  is  awarded  to 
Miss  Walker,  11,  Victoria  Road,  White- 
haven. 

The  Third  Prize,  7/6,  goes  to 
Miss  V.  Chambers,  86,  Bronsart  Road, 
Fulham,  S.W.6,  and 
An  Extra  Prize  of  5/6  is  won  by 
Miss  Ena  D.  Reynolds,  73,  Node  Hill, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Highly  Commended. 

The  Misses  M.  L.  Fox,  VV.  Angus,  L.  Bancroft, 
Maysell  Jenkinson,  Mabel  Allibone,  Jessie  D.  Speed- 
Andrews,  Elsie  Bruce,  M.  Eve,  M.  Evans,  Mrs. 
Weller,  Mrs.  Belleini,  Mrs.  England. 

Class  II. — Open  to  readers  over  12  and 
up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  age  of  17  years. 
The  First  Prize,  10/6,'  is  awarded  to 
Vera  Sim,  (14),  19,  Devonshire  Avenue, 
Soulhsea. 

The  Second  Prize,  7/6,  is  won  by 
Eileen  Avenell  (16),  34,  Park  Crescent, 
Brighton. 

The  Third  Prize,  5/6,  goes  to 
Muriel  B.  Goulton  (16),  21,  Radley 
Road,  Bruce  Grove,  Tottenham,  N.17. 
The  I'ourth  Prize,  3/6,  is  awarded  to 
Joyce  McCauley  (14),  75,  Bryne  Road, 
Balham,  S.W.12,  and 

An  Extra  Prize  of  3/6  is  awarded  to 
Doris  Scott  (16),  2,  The  Broadway, 
Glemsford,  Suffolk. 

Highly  Commended. 

Joyce  Middleton,  Primrose  Hawkins,  Wilfred 
Hancock,  Molly  Diment,  Doris  Baker  (unfortunately 
these  two  little  competitors  omitted  to  follow  our 
rule  that  MS.  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only),  Freda  M.  Markwick,  Vera  Lendrura, 
Winifred  Tew,  Winifred  Davis,  Nellie  Miller,  (this 
story  was  in  part  copied,  and  therefore  not  eligible 
for  a prize). 

Commended. 

Joanna  Pritchard,  Kathleen  Penn,  Gertrude 
Fairfoul.  Aileen  Lendrum,  Fred  H.  Cox,  Helen  H. 
Jones,  Marjorie  Palfreeman,  M.  Hunt,  Vera  L.  F. 
Greaves,  Dorothy  Page,  Phyllis  L.  Corry. 

Class  HI. — For  little  readers  under  the 
age  of  12  years. 

The  First  Prize,  7/6,  is  won  by 
Adele  Raward  (11),  Kelston  View, 
Claverton  Down,  Bath. 

The  Second  Prize,  5/6,  goes  to 
Nancy  Eadie,  (9g),  16,  Learmouth  Grove, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Third  Prize,  3/6,  .is  awarded  to 
May  S.mith  (10),  472,  Paisley  Road  Toll, 
Glasgow,  and 

The  Fourth  Prize,  2/6,  goes  to 
Walter  G.  Mabbutt  (75),  School  Hill, 
Mears  .Ashby,  Northampton. 

Commended. 

Madeline  G.  Mabbutt,  Marjorie  Wardle. 
Competition  B. — Articles  made  from 
Handkerchiefs. 

The  First  Prize,  7/6,  is  awarded  to 
Ella  Perry  (13),  Fore  Street,  Dulverton, 
Somerset, 


The  Second  Prize,  5 '6  goes  to 
Vera  Lendrum  (15),  Fairingrode,  Bal- 
lina,  Co.  Mayo,  Ireland, 

for  a handkerchief  boudoir  cap. 

The  Third  Prize,  3,  6,  is  won  by 
Mrs.  Weller,  Cray’s  Hill,  Billericay, 
Sussex, 

for  a pretty  toilet-titly. 

Commended. — Aileen  Lendrum. 

The  Two  “.Special  Prizes”  of  2s.  6d.  each 
for  competitors  under  the  age  of  12  years 
go  to 

Be.atrice  Bagg  (10),  and  Bertie  Bagc.  (5), 
High  Street,  Dulverton,  Somerset, 

for  their  clever  work,  a handkerchief 
sachet,  and  child’s  “feeder”  respectively. 
Competition  C. — Description  of  ine.x- 
pensive  home-made  Christmas  Gifts. 
Class  I.— Open  to  all  readers  above  the 
age  of  17  years. 

The  First  Prize,  7/6,  is  won  by 
Mrs.  Bird,  46,  Galveston  Road,  East 
Putney,  S.W.  15. 

The  Second  Prize,  5/6,  goes  to 
Mrs.  a.  J.  Letch,  Hazeldene,  Waitton 
Road,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 

An  Extra  Prize  of  2/6  each  is  awarded 
to 

Mrs.  Hawkins,  55,  Major  Road,  Strat- 
ford, E.15,  and 

Miss  Louisa  Mates,  at  Homelea,  Ember 
Lane,  Esher. 

Class  If. — The  Prizes  here  are  divided 
equally,  and  4/6  each  is  awarded  to 
Vera  Lendrum  (15),  and  Aileen  Lend- 
rum (12?,),  Fairingrode,  Ballina,  Co.  Mayo, 
Ireland. 

Class  III. — For  readers  under  12. 

The  First  Prize,  3/6,  goes  to 
Beatrice  Bagg  (10),  High  Street.,  Dul- 
verton, Somerset. 

Competition  D. — Picture  Post-cards. 
Class  I. — For  readers  over  12  and  under 
17  years  of  age. 

The  First  Prize,  5/6,  is  awarded  to 
Marjorie  A.  Castle  (15),  8,  Manor  Rd., 
Twickenham. 

The  Second  Prize,  3/6,  goes  to 
Harry  Simpson  (121),  40,  Rosslyn  Park 
Road,  Peverell,  Plymouth. 

Highly  Commended. 

Ruth  H.  Jones,  Vivian  Giibert,  W.  H.  Gates. 
May  Anker,  Josephine  B.  Grosvenor,  Vera  Sim, 
Joyce  McCauley,  Winnie  Mabbutt,  Vera  Lendrum, 
Grace  Fulford,  Doris  Thurkettle. 

Class  II. — For  little  readers  under  the 
age  of  12  years.  • 

The  First  Prize,  3/6,  is  awarded  to 
Percy  Craven  (11),  93,  Clarence  Road, 
Canning  Town,  f^ondon,  E.16. 

The  Second  Prize,  2/6,  goes  to 
James  Foy  (11),  51,  Bakewell  St., 

Gorton,  Manchester. 

Highly  Commended. 

Nancy ;Eadie,  Nellie M . Dugmore, Edward  Fairfoul. 

THE  SCHOOL  ESSAY. 

In  a snug  little  sitting-room  sat 
Marian  Watson.  She  was  writing  an 
essay  with  great  ardour.  The  room  was 
warm  and  bright,  the  fire  burned  cheer- 
fully on  the  hearth,  and  an  old  collie  dog 
was  curled  up  on  the  hearthrug.  Outside 
all  was  cold  and  dark,  the  rain  was  pelt- 
ing down,  and  the  wind  whistled  through 
the  tree-tops. 

Marian  leaned  back  in  her  chair  to  read 
the  result  of  her  labours.  A smile  of 
satisfaction  crossed  her  face  and  she  said — 
“Yes,  I really  think  I have  done  well 
this  time.  I’m  quite  sure  this  will  sur- 
pass anything  that  Vera  Grey  can  do.” 
“Really!”  said  a sharp,  but  pleasant 
voice  behind  her. 

Mnrlisn  fciind  fci  thaf 


her  brother  James  had  entered  the  room, 
and  had  overheard  her  remark. 

“Oh!”  said  James.  “I  see  vou  are 
having  a try  for  the  prize  that  Miss  Price, 
your  headmistress,  is  olToring  for  the  bi  st 
essay  on  ‘Flowers.’  ” 

“Yes,”  was  the  solemn  answer,  for 
Marian  felt  rather  ashamed  that  her 
brother  should  have  overheard  her  remni'k. 

James  read  the  composition  and  then 
said — 

“It  is  very  good,  but  don’t  be  too  sure.” 

A slight  frown  clouded  Marian’s  face, 
and  she  was  just  about  to  answer,  when 
her  mother  came  in  to  say  it  was  time  for 
bed. 

1 he  next  morning  Mari.an  went  to 
scliool,  with  the  much  treasured  csstiv  in 
her  satchel.  On  her  way  she  met  her 
friend,  Vera  Grey.  V'ei-a  held  the  first 
place  in  her  class,  and  Marian  longed  to 
beat  her.  J hey  discussed  llie  competition 
for  a few  minutes,  tlien  went  on  to  discuss 
other  subjects. 

1 hey  soon  arrived  at  their  destination, 
and  the  compositions  were  duly  handed  in. 
How  Marian  worked  that  morning  she  did 
not  know.  She  only  knew  site  wished 
twelve  o’clock  would  come.  After  a morn- 
ing of  impatience  ami  excitement  on  the 
part  of  the  girls,  the  headmistress  entered 
on  the  stroke  of  twelve. 

“Girls,”  she  said,  “the  staff  mistresses 
and  I have  examined  your  essays,  and  we 
have  decided  to  give  the  prize  to  Mav 
Dulie.  ” 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  sprang  to 
the  lips  of  most  of  the  girls.  Marian’s 
heart  sank  within  her  ; how  could  she  tell 
them  all  at  home  of  her  failure?  M.ay 
Duke,  a small,  puny,  pale-faced  girl,  hold- 
ing one  of  the  lowest  places  in  tiie  class — 
how  could  she  win  the  prize? 

The  girls  were  dismissed,  and  Marian 
walked  home  with  her  head  low,  and  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears.  As  she  walked  a 
girl  caught  her  up ; it  was  May. 

“I  say,”  said  May,  “do  you  know  that 
Miss  Price  is  giving  another  prize  next 
week  for  the  girl  who  can  write  the  best 
composition  on  ‘A  kindly  act  to  one  of  my 
fellow  class-mates’?” 

Marian  was  too  disappointed  to  say 
much,  but  she  thought  a good  deal  never- 
theless. As  far  as  she  could  femember  she 
had  never  done  anything  particularly 
kind,  so  she  could  not  write  about  that. 

On  her  arrival  home  site  poured  out  all 
her  troubles,  and  they  all  condoled  and 
sympatliised  with  her,  especially  her 
brother,  James,  who  knew  her  exact 
feelings. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  Marian 
did  riot  go  to  school,  so  she  went  to  visit 
her  grandmamma.  Her  way  lay  across 
some  fields.  -She  was  enjoying  the  sharp 
brisk  walk,  when  she  heard  m slight  cry. 
Marian  stopped  and  listened  ; it  seemed  to 
be  coming  from  the  next  field.  She  hast- 
ened there  to  behold  May  Duke  lying  bn  the 
grass  sobbing  bitterly. 

“Is  that  you,  Marian?”  she  cried.  “Oh, 
please  do  help  me  1 I believe  I’ve  sprairTed 
my  ankle.” 

The  sight  *of  the  poor  distressed  girl 
touched  Marian’s  heart;  immediately  all 
jealousy  fled,  and  in  an  instant  she  w.ns 
helping  the  poor  girl.  Many  times  did 
May  sink  down  with  pain.  At  last  they 
reached  the  main  road,  where  Marian 
hailed  a passing  cart  and  helped  to  con- 
vey May  to  her  home. 

The  next  few  days  May  was  very  ill, 
owing  to  the  exposure  in  the  cold  air  ; the 
sprain  also  proved  to  be  a very  bad  one. 

The  next  week  Marian  was  the  recipient 
of  a lovely  book,  a gift  from  May’s 
parents.  But  what  she  prized  more  than 
all  were  the  kind  letters  from  May,  and 
from  her  brother,  James,  who  had  gone 
back  to  his  London  school. 

Ros^  Parkinson. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  LEADERS 
OF  CENTRES. 

“Marie’’  will  be  very  grateful  to  the 
I.eaders  of  the  various  Centres  and  local 
Branches  of  the  Sunshine  Guild  if  they 
will  be  good  enough  to  send  in  to  her,  at 
the  ofrices  of  the  “Family  Herald,”  a brief 
report  of  the  work  of  their  especial 
“corner.”  “Marie”  only  asks  for  these 
reports  once  a year — in  February — and  she 
greatly  hopes  that  her  good  friends  the 
various  Sunshine  Leaders  ^'ih  help  in 
her  desire  to  keep  in  personal  touch  with 
them  , and  their  work  by  sending  a brief 
record  of  their  position,  plans,  etc.,  on  or 
before  Monday,  February  14th. 

“Marie”  heartily  appreciates  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  these  devoted  workers,  and  to 
each  one — as  well  as  to  their  respective 
helpers — she  sends  a message  of  most 
grateful  thanks. 

“MARIE’S”  THANKS. 

Are  most  cordially  offered  to  the  many 
kind  friends  who  sent  good  wishes,  pretty 
cards,  and  little  tokens  of  remembrance  to 
her  at  Christmas  and  New  Year.  She 
desires  to  send  a special  message  to  one 
good  friend,  Mrs.  Ewen^.  (of  Stretford, 
near  Manchester),  whose  letter  was  acci- 
dentally destroyed,  and  whose  address 
“Marie”  cannot  recall.  The  little  bead 
brooch  so  kindly  sent  was  greatly  admired, 
and  “Marie”  sends  grateful  thanks. 

Mrs.  Arthy  also  desires  to  send  a 
message  of  hearty  appr^eciation  to  the  many 
Sunshine  friends  who  sent  such  good 
wishes  to  her  at  the  “festive  season.” 

PASSED  AWAY. 

It  is  with  a feeling  of  deep  sorrow  we 
record  the  passing  away,  after  -i 
severe  operation,  of  one  of  our  dear  .Sun- 
shiners,  Miss  Doris  Davidson,  of  13, 
I’riory  Road,  Walthamstow,  younger  sister 
of  our  devoted  Leader  of  the  Walthamstow 
Branch  of  our  .Sunshine  Guild,  known  to 
us  as  the  “Busy  Bees”  Branch  ! For 
seventeen  years — for  she  joined  the  Guild 
when  a mere  girl— this  dear  .Sunshiner 
laboured  loyally  and  devotedly  in  the  cause 
of  Sunshine,  working  right  up  to  the  end 
■with  a whole-hearted  enthusiasm  which 
was  deeply  encouraging  to  “Marie,”  and 
inspiring  to  all  who  knew  her. 

Of  our  own  sense  of  loss  we  dare  not 
speak,  for  our  hearts  are  full  of  truest 
sympathy  for  her  invalid  mother,  and  the 
sisters  and  brothers  to  whom  she  was  so 
dear,  and  by  whom  she  will  be  so  sorely 
missed.  For  her  we  know  and  feel  that 
all  is  well,  and,  realising  this,  we  may 
say — 

"E'en  for  the  dead  I will  noit  hind  my  soul 
with  grief;  Death  cannot  long  divide. 

Eor  is  it  not  as  though  the  rose  that 
i limhed  my  garden  wall  has  blossomed 
on  the  other  side?" 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS.. 

It  is  with  deepest  gratitude  that  we  offer  most 
appreciative  thanks  to  the  following  good  friends 
who  have  been  the  means  of  sending  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  Sunshine  into  many  homes — “'A 
thank-offering  for  a beautiful  memory,”  to  use  as 
you  think  best  for  your  poor,  £5;  Mrs.  Isaac  and 
friends,  for  Miss  S.  Price  £1  5s.  “ to  keep  her  fire 
burning  ” ; Miss  A.  Tyrer,  £1  Is.,  " for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  need  help  Mrs.  Edith  Walmsley,  £1  Is., 
” Kindly  distribute  as  you  think  best”;  Miss  J. 
Coupe,  2S.  6d.,  for  your  poor  ; Mr.  Ed.  Lloyd,  £1 
for  Mrs.  Hawkins;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Harris,  10s.,  ‘‘  Please 
use  as  you  think  best  ” ; Mr.  A.  S.  Reeve,  Is.  6d.  for 
Santa  Claus;  Mrs.  Femee  and  sister  (Australia), 
£1  10s.  “ for  your  poor”  ; “Guildite”  (Deptford. 
.S.E.),  £d  5s.,  ” To  help  the  Sunshine  work  ” ; "Friend 
fom  Rhodesia,”  £2,  “ Please  use  as  you  think  best  ” ; 
“ .Mabel’  (Nunhe,ad),  a pretty  doll;  Mdlle.  1.  B.  de 
Vauxonne,  a little  frock,  “woollies,”  &e.;  Mrs. 
Piercy  (St.  Nicholas  Rectory),  toys,  &c.  “For 
Santa  Claus  ” ; Miss  Mab  Ross  (accidentally  omitted 


inourDec.  25th  issue),  2s.  6d.,  “ For  some  old  lady’s 
Christmas  dinner”;  Miss  Youldon,  odds  and  ends 
of  silk;  Miss  Mason,  for  a gift  of  10s.  “for  your 
poor”;  Miss  Mary  Rushworth  (per  the  Misses 
Overton),  a girl’s  pretty  coat  and  blouse;  Mrs. 
Berger  (U.S..A.1,  £3  “ for  your  poor.” 

Further  acknowledgments  will  appear  in  due 
course,  as  space  permits. 

O 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Miss  M.  A.  Youldon,  7,  Thistlewaite  Road, 
Lower  Clapton,  N.E.5,  is  one  of  those  lonely  women 
to  whom  our  utmost  sympathy  goes  forth.  She 
suffers  from  rheumatism,  and  endeavours  to  earn  a 
living  by  needlework.  These  are  hard  times  for 
her — as  for  many — and  any  little  rays  of  sunshine 
will  be  heartily  appreciated 

Don’t  forget  little  twelve -year-old  Frankie  Davies, 
of  Birchley  Heath,  Ansley,  near  Atherstone,  who  is 
a cripple  owing  to  hip  disease.  His  mother  is  a 
widow,  and  there  is  another  little  boy  aged  9 years, 
and  three  older  girls.  Please  send  some  toys,  books,  ■ 
&c.  to  cheer  or  amuse  the  little  invalid. 

Miss  Rose  Hull — who  is  an  inmate  of  the  Infir- 
mary, Stanway,  Essex — wishes  to  thank  a Sunshine 
friend  for  a parcel  of ‘books,  and  a p.p.c.  album. 
She  and  her  aged  mother  would  be  cheered  to  receive 
a little  tea,  sugar,  biscuits,  or  cake  from  the  kindly 
Sunshiners.  o 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Amounts  previously  acknowledged,  £349  15s.  Id.; 
Mrs.  Thomas  (collecting  card),  £2;  Miss  E.  Spall 
(do.), £2  5s. : “Evening  Standard”  and  "Daily  Sketch” 
Composing  and  Reading  Rooms  (per  Mr.  E.  A.  Baker), 

£4  10s. ; Total  (December  23rd),  £358  lOs.  Id. 

Mrs.  Waltei’s  (“  Merely  Mother  ”)  (collecting  card), 
£14  11s.;  Miss  Miatt  (do.),  £1  Is.;  Mrs.  Bartlett, 
(do.  and  farthings),  £2  Os.  lid. ; Mrs.  Alice  Eldridge, 
Is.  6d.;  Mis.  Cook  (collecting  card),  £5  lOs.  6d. ; 
Amounts  previously  acknowledged,  £358  10s.  Id.; 
Total  (December  30th),  £381  15s.  Od. 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Mrs.  Mackrill  (Hcssle),  £1  ; on  account  of  board 
of  children,  £5  12s.  6d.;  Total  (for  weekending 
December  23rd),  £6  12s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Isaacson,  5s. ; Mrs.  Lymer,  10s.  6d. ; Mrs. 
Starkey,  £1  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Scott,  £1 ; Miss 
Bishop  (collecting  card),  £2  .5s.;  Mr.  Ed.  V.  Lloyd 
(do.).  £5;  Mrs.  Ferguson  (do.),  13s.  6d.;  Hilary 
Vivian,  Marjorie  and  Phyllis,  7s.;  Total  (for  week 
ending  December  30th),  £11  is. 

o 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME. 

The  following  note  of  appreciation  from 
the  Rev.  F.  E.  Hooper  is  delightfully 
encouraging. 

Impressions  of  a Visitor. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  one  visiting  the 
“Sunshine  Home”  that  whatever  amount 
of  recorded  sunshine  there  may  be  at 
Bognor,  there  is  always  Aore  unrecorded 
sunshine  in  the  Home  itself,  because  the 
natural  atmosphere  pervading  its  tenants 
is  heart  sunshine — a kind  of  sunshine  that 
never  fails,  not  even  when  the  Sun  himself 
is  hidden  behind  the  cloud,  and  the  wind 
and  rain  are  busily  at  work  in  the  storm. 
One  is  struck  with  the  sustained  cheerful- 
ness of  every  one.  The  children  are  loved 
into  being  good,  obedient,  and  thoughtful 
one  for  the  other.  Difficulties  and 
anxieties  cannot  be  escaped,  wherever 
there  are  a number  of  children  together, 
but  these  troubles  are  not  allowed  to  cloud  | 
the  sunshine  of  Christian  love  and  tender 
care.  The  girls  and  boys  dwell  together  as 
a family  at  'unity  with  itself,  and  what  one 
has  noticed'  during  the  past  few  days  has 
been  the  happy  lot  of  these  young 
convalescents. 

What  with  the  sea-air,  the  sea-shore,  the 
sunshine  within  and  without,  there  is 
excellent  return  for  the  philanthropy  which 
provides  such  a valuable  restorative  for 
jaded  young  folk  as  the  “Sunshine  Home” 
at  Felpham  has  undoubtedly  proved  itself 
to  be.  Francis  E.  Hoopf.r. 

Horne  Rectory,  Surrey. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

"Spring  is  the  time  of  hope — hope  for  the 
best  I 

If  day  is  toil,  come,  night  will  bring  you 
rest. 

The  plants  that  slept  in  Winter  bloom 
anew. 

Hope  on  dear  heart — the  .Spring  will  come 
to  you!’’  Hoi'X  Cai'ri.ion.  . 


SCOTTISH  WORLD. 

HOW  CALGARY  GOT  ITA  NAME. 

The  Municipal  Manual  of  the  City  of 
Calgary,  in  Western  Canada,  says — “Cal- 
gary was  so  named  in  1876  by  Colonel 
Maclecxl,  then  commanding  the  Mounted 
Police  (Royal  North.  West  Mounted  Police) 
at  this  point.  He  named  it  after  his  old 
home,  Calgary,  a small  estate  on  the  Isle 
of  Mull,  Scotland.  ‘Calgary’  is  said  to 
mean  ‘clear  running  water.’  ” 

tr  * * 

THE  GRAVES  OF  HEROES, 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Maclean  has  returned  to 
British  Columbia  from  France,  where  she 
visited  the  grave  of  her  son,  the  late  Lieut. 
Donald  Maclean,  of  the  “Princess  Pat’s.” 
Mrs.  Maclean  took  to  France  maple  trees 
from  her  home  in  Burnaby,  which  she 
planted  on  her  son’s  grave.  They  have 
taken  kindly  to  the  soil,  she  says,  and  are 
growing  beautifully.  On  arriving  at  the 
cemetery  of  Villiers  au  Bois,  Mrs.  Maclean 
was  surprised  to  find  the  grave  covered  with 
flowers.  She  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms 
of  the  kindness  of  the  French  people  whom 
she  met,  stating  that  they  are  ever  ready  to 
show  kindness  to  those  visiting  the  graves 
of  loved  ones,  despite  their  own  unfortu- 
nate circumstances. 

* * * 

LORD  HALDANE  AND  SOCIAL 
UNREST. 

Lord  Haldane  is  always  assured  of  an 
interested  audience  in  his  native  land.  In 
a recent  address  in  Scotland  he  expressed 
his  opinion  that  at  the  root  of  the  existing 
unrest  lies  a sense  of  inequality  that  has 
been  created  ; the  bulk  of  the  democracy 
has  felt  itself  shut  out  from  the  education 
of  the  spirit.  The  want  can  be  supplied 
by  the  university,  a term  that  merely 
denotes  education  of  the  finest  type  and 
highest  quality.  Industrial  unrest  cannot 
be  cured  unless  the  class  consciousness  of 
unequal  treatment  can  be  removed.  The 
iiniver.sities  should  train  the  leaders,  and 
through  them  become  centres  for  the  radia- 
tion of  an  atmosphere  among  the  people  at 
large. 

* » *■ 

A SCOTTISH  EXPEDITION  IN 
UGANDA. 

The  Mackie  Expedition  has  now  been  at 
work  about  five  months  among  the 
Banyoro,  a large  tribe,  or  nation,  whose 
territory  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Albert  in  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  The 
native  king  has  taken  a deep  interest  in 
its  objects,  and  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  foster  them.  From  him  personally,  the 
leader  of  the  expedition.  Rev.  John  Roscoe, 
has  received  a large  body  of  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  secret  customs  of 
the  people  and  the  taboos  observed  by  the 
kings. 

The  general  result  of  the  inquiries  con- 
ducted by  the  expedition  is  to  .show  that 
the  population  of  Banyoro  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  races,  the  Bahuma  and  the 
Bairu,  of  whom  the  Bahuma  are  a ruling 
aristocracy  of  herdsmen,  while  the  Beirii 
are  a subject  race  of  servile  peasantry 
devoted  to  agriculture. 

'File  Bahuma  appear  to  be  of  the  Hamitic 
stock,  akin  to  the  Gallas,  and  to  have  in- 
vaded and  conquered  the  country  from  the 
North  ; the  Bairu  represent  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  land  and  belong  to  the 
great  Bantu  stock,  which  occupies  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  Africa  from  the  Equator 
southward.  Though  the  two  races  live  side 
by  .side,  there  has  been  comparatively  little 
intermarriage  between  them,  and  each  of 
I hem  retains  nearly  intact  its  distinctive 
physical  features  and  social  customs.  But 
the  conquering  Bahuma  have  accepted  and 
now  speak  the  Bantu  language  of  the 
conquered  people. 


Bleacher-  Cleanser- 
Purifier. 


|y|OTHER  washed,  bleached  and  purified 
those  pillow-cases  herself,  together  v/ith 
the  sheets  and  all  the  household  linen,  with 
Omo.  Mothers  gladly  pay  tribute  to  the 
great  worth  of  Omo  for  adding  a full  charm 
to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  white  things. 
A or  FOR  COLOURS,  WOOLLENS  OR  FLANNELS. 

Put  ths  white  things  into  cold  water  with 
Omo,  bring  to  the  boil,  let  them  boil 
lor  half-an-hour,  rinse  and  hang  to  dry. 

EVERYWHERE. 

R.  S.  HUDSON  LTD.,  Liverpool,  West  Bromwich  & London. 

O 151-B4 


OMO  is  made  by  HUDSON’S 
— a nams  famou9  in  every 
household. 
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THE  OLD  CLOCK. 


So  long  have  you  ticked  in  that  self-same  place 
In  the  corridor,  near  the  stairs — ■ 

My  grandfather  looked  at  your  old  white  face, 

He  had  known  you  lor  years  and  years — 

Vet  now,  where  you  rest,  in  the  curio  store, 

It  seems  >ou  have  broken  a spell — 

1 liat  hope  and  desire,  and  the  world  to  explore. 

Are  dead  with  the  things  that  can  matter  no  more, 

And  hushed  by  your  muffled  farewell  ! 

Mabel  Greenwood. 


ICbe  StoiT=^eUev. 

COMPLETE  STORY. 

LOVE  ANDJTHE  PEDLAR. 

Me  was  a pedlar,  just  a pedlar,  a pacicman,  a “Johnny 
Fortnight,”  as  they  call  him  down  in  the  wilds  of  West 
Cornwall,  where  he  tramped  by  high-road  and  heather,  his 
])ack  strapped  to  his  shoulders  after  the  fashion  of  pedlars’ 
packs  all  the  world  over. 

And  she — well,  she  was  a fine  lady,  sweet  and  dainty 
and  altogether  lovely  from  the  crown  of  her  proud  little 
golden  head  to  the  toes  of  her  tiny  feet  peeping  under  the 
hem  of  her  muslin  frock.  Her  name  was  Judith  Treguy — 
from  her  childhood  they  had  called  her  “Lady  Judith”  in 
the  village — and  she  was  the  Squire’s  only  daughter.  She 
ought  never  to  have  deigned  as  much  as  a passing  glance 
at  a pedlar,  instead  of  which  she  stood  still  and  looleed  full 
into  his  eyes. 

It  was  in  the  Hall  kitchen,  and  when  Lady  Judith  came 
in  the  pedlar  had  his  wares  strewn  on  the  table,  and  he  was 
dangling  a length  of  silver  ribbon  for  the  temptation  of  a 
little  knot  of  maid-servants. 

“Cross  my  heart!  You  wouldn’t  find  another  ribbon 
like  that  outside  Bond  Street,”  he  was  saying,  when  he 
saw’  the  lovely  lady. 

The  ribbon  glistened  and  shimmered,  a streak  of  silver, 
between  his  fingers  as  aljruptly  he  ceased  speaking  to  bow 
low  to  her- -the  homage  of  ;i  courtier  to  a queen.  But  then 
he  was  such  a \ oung  pedlar  and  very  handsome,  with  clear- 
cut  features  and  long,  lithe  ligure.  The  sight  of  him  must 
have  wrought  sudden  havoc  in  the  heart  of  the  Squire’s 
ilaughter,  for  she  gave  a quickly-stifled  cry,  and  the  colour 
swept  up  over  her  face  before  she  turned  to  hurry  awav. 
Hut  first  she  smiled  straight  at  the  pedlar— a smile  of  en- 
chantment that  flung  ojxm  for  him  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

Half  an  hour  later  when  he  crossed  the  rose-garden  on 
his  tvay  back  to  the  high-road  and  the  heather  she  was 
lliere,  his  lovely  lady  of  the  Paradise  smile,  loitering  by  the 
Min-dial,  a great  damask  rose  thrust  loosely  into  the  folds 
of  her  bodice,  to  rest  against  her  heart.  Again  she  smiled 
.md  then,  blushing,  asked  him  a shy  question. 

“I  suppose  you  have  sold  that  silver  ribbon?” 

“Indeed  no,  lady  ! ” 

Within  a minute  the  pack  was  slipped  from  his  shoulders 
and  opened  on  the  grass,  and  once  more  the  length  of  silver 
ribbon  shimmered  in  the  pedlar’s  hand. 

“It  is  such  a lovely  ribbon,”  murmured  Judith.  “It’s 
l>rice  is !’ 

“To  you,  ladv,  nothing  but  the  honour  of  vour  accept- 
ance.” Then  of  a sudden  he  grew  bold  and  added,  “I  think 
the  fairies  on  their  magic  loom  must  have  woven  just  this 
one  niece  of  silken  silver  expresslv  for  vou,  their  queen.” 

“But  reallv  I— I — could  not  take  the  ribbon  as — as — a 
gift,”  the  .Squire’s  daughter  stammered. 

Yet  already  her  fingei-s  were  caressing  its  silver  sheen 


as  the  pedlar  stooped  to  pick  up  the  ro.se  fallen  at  his  feet 
from  her  gown,  and  answered — 

“Not  a gift,  fair  lady.  -An  e.xchange.” 

And  again  their  eyes  met. 

“I  suppose  you  really  and  truly  arc  a pedlar,  aren't  _\ou?” 
Judith  asked. 

“Really  and  truly,  lady,”  came  the  grave  rcplv.  “The'.' 
call  me  ‘Pedlar  Jim.’  ” 

“Then  of  course  you  won’t  be  stopping  long  here.  You'll 
be  going  on  to  other  places.” 

“Not  for  two  or  three  days.  It's  so  lovely  here.” 

Pedlar  Jim  straightened  his  shoulders  beneath  the  pack 
again,  smiling  as  he  added — 

“Somehow  I’ve  taken  a fancy  to  see  the  moonlight  these 
next  few  evenings  in  yonder  fairy  dell  where  the  stream 
winds,  silver  as  your  pretty  ribbon — whispering  love-tales 
to  the  ferns  and  the  meadow-sw’eet  on  its  way  to  the  ,sca. 
Good  day,  lady  ! ” 

With  reluctant  gait,  as  a lover  ever  leaves  his  lass,  lie 
went  away,  and  at  the  gate  to  the  high-road  loolnxl  back 
at  the  Squire’s  daughter,  baring  ills  head  in  adieu. 
.Across  the  distance  she  could  see  the  blur  of  the  damask 
rose  in  his  hand,  and  when  presently  she  walked  slowh- 
back  to  the  house  dreamily  she  was  smiling  at  the  length 
of  silver  ribbon  given  in  exchange  for  ;i  flower, 

“I  wonder,  can  it  be  true?”  she  whispered  half  aloiul. 
“The  fortune  the  old  gipsy  woman  told  by  my  hand  onl\- 
last  week?  ‘There’s  love  winging  its  way  to  mju,  mv 
pretty  lassie,’  she  said — ‘the  truest  of  true  love  from  a • 
handsome  lover,  who  will  catch  your  heart  in  a snare  of 
silver.’  I wonder!  I wonder!” 

Long  before  Judith  came  to  the  moonlit  d<4!  tliat  ex'ening 
Pedlar  Jim  was  there  pacing  up  and  down  beside  the  stream, 
his  head  bowed  in  thoughts  that  must  have  been  sweet, 
since  every  now  and  then  a smile  flickered  on  his  lips.  1 Ic 
met  her  as  a gentleman,  lacking  his  pack,  and  as  a gentle- 
man he  talked  to  her  of  many  matters,  of  books  and  plavs 
and  music,  and  of  many  places,  near  and  far — of  London 
and  even  of  Paris.  He  could  talk  well,  that  pedlar. 

Listening  to  ail  he  had  to  tell  her  there  at  the  edge  of 
the  silver  stream,  the  pulse.s  of  the  .Squire’s  daughter  beat 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  old  gipsy  woman’s  fortune. 

“It  must  be  so  splendid  to  travel  as  you  do,  far  and 
wide,”  she  sfiid,  with  a touch  of  awe;  and  the  pedlar 
answered  with  another  question — 

“Does  that  mean  you  stav  much  in  the  home-nest,  ladv 
fair?” 

^ “I  seldoni  go  beyond  the  smolco  of  the  village,  chimnevs,” 
she  told  him,  smiling.  “You  see,  mv  mother  died  when  T 
was  quite  a child,  so  that  father  and  1 have  only  each  other 

for  company.  Some  dav  perhaps ” 

“.Some  day — surely ! Who  knows  how  f.ir  you  mav  yet 
travel?” 

In  his  heart  he  knew  both  he  .-md  she  had  that  day 
trarx'Iled  a long  distance  on  a road  new  to  them  both. 

_ For  the  ne.xt  week-,  whilst  the  moon  crept  from  a slim  ’ 
sickle  into  fat,  jolly  fulness,  thev  met  there  in  the  dell 
evening  by  evening,' the  i:cdlar  an'd  the  ladv,  and  little  b\- 
little  the  silent  love-speech  of  their  eyes  slipijod  sometimes 
into  a few  broken  whisjjcrs  of  endearment  until  the  evening' 
when  Judith  came  hurrying  to  Pedlar  Jim,  with  out-tlun^ 
hands  and  a little  choking  erv — 

“This  must  be  ‘Good-bye!’  ,\  rich  man  is  coming  to  the 
Hall  to-morrow  to^ — to — marrv  me.” 

“Do  you  love  him,  Ladv  Judith?” 

“\ou  know  I don’t,”  she  answered  from  the  haven  of  his 
arms,  and  gently  he  asked — 

“Then  why — why  marry’  him?” 

Because  we  my  father  and  I — are  verv  poor.  Years 
ago  niy  father  lost  a lot  of  monev,  and  then  threw’  awav 
ret  more  money  in  trying  to  make  good  his  first  loss. 
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And,  as  I tell  vou,  this  man  is  very  rich.  Our  home,  the 
Hall,  is  mortgaged  to  him,  and  hens  going  to  give  it  back 
to  father  on  condition  that  I marry  him.” 

“So  vou  are  to  be  the  price  of  your  home.”  « 

“It  is  for  father’s  sake,”  Judith  whispered.  /‘The  Hall 
has  belonged  to  hiS  family  for  ages  and  ages.  I he  1 regu\  s 
of  Treguv  date  back  for  centuries.  It  would  kill  daddy  to 
have  the  place  fall  into  strangers’  hands.” 

Against  his  heart  he  felt  the  shiver  that  shook  Lady 
Judith,  and  above  the  gold  of  her  bowed  head  the  moon- 
light showed  his  face  set  and  stern  in  the  minute’s  silence 
before  he  spoke  again,  almost  below  hrs  breath. 

“Judith,  can  you  trust  yourself  to  me?”  he  asked.  “D’o 
}ou  love  me  enough  to  come  away  with  me  to  London  and 
marr\'  me  to-morrow?  Can  you  believe  me  when  1 say 
I love  \ ou  above  and  bevond  all  the  treasure  of  earth,  and 
when  I tell  rou  I’ll  put  everything  straight  for  your  father 
— m-enthing  that  shall  keep  him  his  home?” 

Wondering  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  full  into  his 
e\es,  true  and  frank  and  dear. 

“Jim!’’  came  her  awed  whisper.  “You — can — do  this! 
You — a pedlar!” 

“I  can  do  it,  sweetheart,”  he  gravely  assured  her.  “I — 
a pedlar.  Can  you — will  you— trust  me?” 

“I  love  you,”  she  said  simply,  and,  stooping.  Pedlar  Jim 
kissed  her’ mouth,  red  as  the  damask  rose  she  had  given  a 
week  ago  in  exchange  for  a length  of  silver  ribbon. 

None  except  the  awakening  larks  and  a few  rabbits 
scurning  homeward  through  the  dawn  to  their  bun'ows 
saw  the  pedlar  and  the  lady  making  across  country  the 
next  morning  to  catch  the  London  express  at  its  nearest 
sto]:>ping-place.  No  one  hindered  them  in  their  journey  to 
town  in  a lirst-class  compartment. 

A taxi  whirled  thein  from  Paddington  westward,  and  the 
Squire’s  daughter,  accustomed  all  her  life  long  to  the  silence 
and  space  of  the  Cornish  wilds,  caught  at  the  pedlar’s  arm 
in  sudden  fright  at  the  clamour  and  bustle  of  the  great  city. 
Yet  presentlv  she  waited  unafraid  whilst  he  went  into  an 
office  for  a “special  licence,  sweetheart,”  and  afterwards 
they  drove  to  a church.  When  they  came  out  again  a plain 
gold  ring  hung  on  the  third  finger  of  Judith’s  left  hand,  and 
she  had  written  her  maiden  name  for  the  last  time.  Also 
for  tlie  first  time  she  knew  the  full  name  of  her  husband. 
“James  Carados”  was  his  signature  in  the  marriage 
register,  and,  nestling  close  beside  him  in  the  taxi,  the 
delight  of  a child  rang  in  the  laughirig  murmur  of  his  bride. 

“Y'hat  a pretty  name  Ih’e  got,  Jim ! Mrs.  James 
Carados.  I — I — Just  love  the  sound  of  it.” 

“Not  a quarter  as  much  as  I love  you,  heart  of  mine,”  her 
husband  vowed.  “Now  vve  are  going  home,  darling,”  he 
told  her  gaily ; and  when  at  length  the  taxi  stopped  at  a 
huge  house  in  a.  square  that  seemed  imposing  enough  to  be 
the  residence  of  royalty,  Judith  gave  a cry  of  bewilderment. 

“But,  Jim,  how  can  this  be  your  home?”  she  asked,  wide- 
eved  with  surprise.  “A  pedlar — living  in  this  grand  place!” 
Jim’s  manner  changed.  Triumphantly  happy,  he  picked 
her  up  in  his  arms  like. a child  and  carried  her  up  the  flight 
of  broad  white  steps  to  the  main  entrance. 

“tVelcome  home!”  he  said,  and  proudly  led  her  into  the 
hall  as  a powakred  footman  flung  open  the  door. 

“I — I donft  understand,”  she  faltered,  and  found  herself 
being  ushered  into  a spacious  library  where  a kindly- 
looking,  Avhite-haired  old  gentleman  greeted  them. 

“Jim,  lad,  it's  good  to  see  you  back  again,”  he  exclaimed, 
even  whilst  Jim  was  speaking,  quickly  and  eagerly. 

“Dad,  I’ve  brought  home  my  wife!  Half  an  hour  ago 
she  was  Miss  Juditli  Treguv,  of  Treguy  Hall,  Cornwafl.” 
“What!  Tom  Treguv’s  daughter!” 

The  old  man  dropped  back  in  the  chair,  blank  amazement 
on  his  face,  as  his  son  made  swift  explanation  to  Judith. 

“I’ve  got  to  beg  your  forgiveness,  sweetheart,”  he 
began.  “It’s  this  wav.  My  mother  jilted  your  father  to 
elope  with  dad.  I am  thieir  onl\'  child.  But  my  mother, 
alas,  has  been  dead  nearly  ten  yeai's  now!” 

“Then  'vou — \ou — knew  all  about  us — father  and  me — 
when  vou  came  down  to  Treguy!”  gasped  Judith.  “And 
you  are  not  a pedlar  at  all  !” 

“Erom  the  beginning  of  this  summer  I’ve  been  nothing 
but  a pedlar,  darling,”  he  told  her.  “I  tramped  all  the  way 
down  to  Cornwall  with  my  pack  on  my  back  in  quest  of  love 
— and  vou.  And,  thank  heaven,  I found  you  both!” 

“L.et  me  explain,  my  dear,”  said  Jim’s  father,  rising  to 
take  Judith’s  hands  in  his  own  as  he  talked.  “When  your 
father’s  sweetheart  threw  him  over:  for  me,  I was  a pedlar. 


I was  verv  poor  then,  too,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and 
your,  father  was  rich.  But  Nita,  bless  her,  put  love  before 
gold,  followed  the  lead  of  her  heart  and  married  me  ! From 
my.  wedding-day  I never  looked  back,  child,”  he  declared, 
pride  ringing  in  his  voice.  “Luck  came  to  me  hand  in 
hand  with  love.  I exchanged  my  pedlar’s  pack  for  a small 
shop.  The  small  shop  developed  into  a bigger  one  and 
spread  again  to  large  premises  until  it  became  the  famous 
establishment  of  Carados  and  Son,  who  are  Jim  and  I.” 
“But  wdiy” — Judith  turned  to  her  husband — “why  did 
you  pretend  to  be  a pedlar?” 

“Just  for  a whim,  dearest!”  he  answered,  smiling. 
“Tramping  the  high-roads  witli  his  pack,  dad  lighted  on 
love,  and  I had  a fancy  to  try  my  luck  in  the  same  wa\‘ 
and  to  go  to  the  same  spot  down  in  Cornwall.  Ttvmorrow 
wo  must  go  back  to  Treguy  and  send  that  mortgagee 
pack'ing,  and  explain  to  your  father.” 

And  sh\  ly  Judith  whispered — • 

“1  shall  tell  iiim  of  the  gipsy's  fortune  that  came  true 
when  you  caught  my  heart  in  the  snare  of  ^our  sihe'r 
ribbon.  Pedlar  Jim!”  Stewart  Fleming. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIVIAN  ADENL 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Vivian  Adene,  three-and-twenty,  a tall  graceful  Irish  girl,  with  a vivid  imagination 
and  an  abnormal  power  of  perception  of  good  and  evil  influences  around  her, 
goes  to  live  at  Vale  Peveril,  on  the  recommendation  of  her  old  school-friend 
Miriam  Grey,  as  amanuensis  to  Miriam’s  cousin 

Lord  Vale',  and  companion  to  Lady  Vale,  and  their  daughter  Gertie.  Lord 
Vale  has  unexpectedly  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  title,  although  the  late 
lord  left  a son 

Gavin  Peveril,  who  has  lost  his  inheritance  because  no  proof  of  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  to  the  late  Lord  Vale  can  be  found.  Gavin  lives  at  a small  house 
near,  the  Den,  and  is  a breeder  of  horses. 

Ivor,  Lord  Vale’s  elder  son,  known  as  “ Ivor  the  Terrible”  and  the  “ Russian 
Bear,”  because  of  a wild  strain  in  his  nature  attributed  to  a Russian 
ancestress  of  the  Vales. 

Garth,  the  younger  son,  home  on  leave  from  India.  He  and  Miriam  love  each 
other,  but  Miriam’s  fortune  has  come  between  them. 

Craddock,  Mrs.  Sandford’s  brothei,  and  a friend  of  Ivor’s. 

Mrs.  Sandford,  a widow,  whom  Garth  had  met  in  India.  She  is  staying  near 
Vale  Peveril  and,  after  meeting  Garth,  asks  him  to  marry  her.  When  lie 
refuses  she  threatens  to  make  a revelation  that  will  ruin  him. 

Vivian  is  accosted  in  a London  tea-room  by  a strange  man,  who  tells  her  he 
has  been  seeking  her  and  tries  to  make  ardent  love  to  her.  Vivian  leaves  him  and 
threatens  to  give  him  in  charge.  When  she  reaches  Vale  Peveril  she  is  dismayed 
to  And  the  stranger  is  Ivor  Vale.  He  does  not  at  once  renew  his  love-making,  but, 
when  he  meets  her  riding  on  the  downs,  she  repulses  his  advances  angrily,  and  in 
a mad  rage  he  lashes  her  high-spirited  mare  which  bolts  with  her.  Vivian  falls 
into  a deep  crevasse  and  is  rescued  by  Gertie  and  Gavin,  who  takes  her  to  hjs 
house,  \hvian  has  immediately  recognised  Gavin  as  the  perfect  knight  of  wliom 
she  has  repeatedly  dreamed  ; the  sympathy  is  mutual ; they  exchange  coiifldences 
and  agree  to  work  together  lor  Gavin’s  rights  and  to  wait  for  each  other.  Ivor, 
seeing  this,  is  plotting  with  Craddock  and  his  sister  to  “remove”  Gavin  from 
his  path.  

Chapter  VII. 

“Mother,”  said  Ivor  Vale  a few  days  later,  as  the  family 
sat  at  table  for  lunch,  “there’s  a man  I know  staying  at 
Ford’s  farm  for  the  autumn.  He  came  to  get  some  Ashing, 
and  now  his  sister  has  joined  him.  He’s  a very  decent 
fellow,  Craddock  by  name,  and  he's  an  uncommonly  good 
shot,  and  would  be  a good  gun  for  our  shoots.” 

Lord  Vale  looked  up  from  a letter  to  remark — ■ 
“Always  glad  to  hear  of  a good  sportsman.  W’hy  ha^■cn't 
you  asked  him  here  before?” 

“Didn’t  know  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  till  a few  da}  s 
back.  He’s  not  the  pushing  sort.  But  he  wrote  me  a line, 
and  I looked  him  up.  His  sister’s  name  is  Sandford — she’s 
a widow — a pretty  little  thing.  I saw  her  yesterday.  I 
think  vou  knew  her  in  India,  Garth.” 

“A’es,  I knew  her  a little.  I knew  Satfdford  fairly  well. 
He  did  some  of  the  office  work  at  the  station.  Jle  was  the 
fellow  wlio  was  shot  when  vve  were  all  in  camp"  together. 
I had  to  look  after  things  a bit  for  her  afterwards.  To  tell 
the  truth  I never  liked  her.  But  of  course  if  they  are  Ivor’s 
friends ” 

“Well,  Craddock  is — quite  a decent  sort.  The  sister  I 
never  saw  till  yesterday.  She  didn’t  look  like  a widow,  !)ut 
seems  all  right.  I think  you  might  call  on  her,  mother. 
They  will  be  our  neighbours  for  a bit.” 

Lady  Vale  was  always  accommodating  to  her  children  ; 
she  agreed  that  it  would  be  the  neighbourly  thing  to  do,  and 
suggested  the  same  afternoon  for  the  visit. 

“Somebody  must  come  with  me,”  she  added.  “Would 
you  care  to,  Miriam?” 

But  Miriam  had  another  plan  for  herself,  and  Vivian  was 
substituted  as  Lady  Vale’s  companion.  Miriam,  when  they 
rose  from  the  table,  followed  Garth,  who  was  making  for 
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his  own  particular  den — a small  room  in  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  house,  which  had  been  njvon  ovir  to  him  and  xyhere 
his  oriental  books  and  curiosities  were  set  out.  l-.nterine  a 
little  behind  him,  she  shut  the  door  and  stood  w ith  her  back 
aj^ainst  it. 

‘‘IVe  not  come  to  interrupt  or  bother  you,  (lanh,  but  ju't 
tell  me.  Is  this  a[)pearance  on  the  scene  ot  Mrs.  Sand  lord 
a nreat  annoyance  to  you?” 

‘1  woukl  rather  never  h.ave  seen  her  aealn.  Bui  Ihe 
world  is  small  — in  a sense.  I have  always  e\[)ecte<l  that  slu' 
would  re-enter  on  the  staiie  (d  my  life.  If  it  h.id  to  be 
perliaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  let  it  come  and  have  it  over.” 

“Whiit  do  YOU  mean,  (larth?  She  has  not  an\  hold  over 
YOU,  I am  sure.” 

‘‘None  in  the  world,  but  she  thinks  she  li.as.  1l  i-.  a 
delusion  that  she  rnav  work  to  establish  ; an<i  when  she  laiL 
she  mav  be  aner>'-  An  anery  woman  is  nol  a pleasani 
speciaele.  But  make  yourself  quite  at  ease,  inv  kind 
Miriiun.  I am  not  i^oine  to  bother  my  head  over  her  or  her 
machinations,  i.et  her  do  her  worst.” 

“She  cannot  hurl  \du,  can  she,  (jarth?”  Miiiam's 
breath  came  rather  unevenly. 

“She  cannot  hurt  me,”  iK" answered.  ‘‘What  she  c;m 
do  and  possibly  may  tin — is  to  put  me  on  the  horns  (rt  a 
tiilemma.  Hut  she  herself  knenVs  the  risk  of  sucii  a sle[>; 
anil  .as  she  verv  well  knows  how  to  lake  c.are  of  herself,  siie 
will  not  fake  it  e.isiU'.  .Meanwhile,  let  matters  take  their 
course.” 

.Miriam’s  face,  had  paled  a little,  and  then  a tluvh  c.amc 
into  her  cheeks.  She  was  a woman  handsome  rather  th.an 
lic.iutiful,  with  a face  full  of  character,  rallnw  stiopuly 
m. irked  features,  and  eyes  that  looked  out  from  under  thick, 
level  brows  with  .a  verv  sleadftist  ;ind  candid  qaxe.  .She  made 
friends  with  women  more  readily  than  with  men,  as  the 
latter  found  her  somewhat  uncompromising  in  her  speech, 
an<l  perhaps  too  outspoken  in  the  expression  of  her  opinions. 
But  her  staunch  and  slightly  masculine  character  made 
strong  appeal  to  her  girl  and  women  friends,  and  all  knew 
from  happy  experience  that  she  never  failed  them.  With 
(birth  a camarmh'ric  of  long  standing  existed,  and  ho  km  w 
as  he  looked  at  her  that  some  strong  emotion  held  her. 

“Mirrv,  what  is  it?  Don't  be  afraid  to  tell  me.  .Mways 
pals,  you  and  I ! ” 

“Then  1 will  tell  you.  Garth.  I don't  think  you  will  hate 
or  despise  me.  What  I woukl  love  to  happen  is  -that  you 
and  I — should  go  away  to  India — together.  What  times 
we  could  have!  I love  wild  places.  I should  not  be  in  your 
wav.  We  could  spend  the  rest  of  your. leave  in  seeing  the 
world.  It  would  be  so  glorious  ! .\nd  \ou  could  leave  this 
little  viper  behind  to  do  her  worst.  Oh,  (iarth  -if  it  could 
be!  1 shoukl  simpl\'  love  it.’’ 

She  held  out  her  iiand  as  she  spoke,  lie  came  and  took 
it,  possessed  himself  of  the  other,  and,  holding  them  both, 
looked  down  into  her  face  with  a grave  brightness  of  glance. 

“Thank  vou,  Mirry,’’  he  said.  “1  am  very  grateful  for 
vour  words.  But  it  would  not  do,  dear-  - not  at  this  moment. 
Think!  If  I were  to  disappear  as  Mrs.  Sandford  appears 
upon  the  scene,  leaving  her  to  tidl  her  tale  in  her  own  way, 
what  would  the  world  say  or  think  of  me?  Bolting  with  an 
heiress,  to  live  on  her  money  if  trouble  should  come  to  me?” 
Jlis  smile  was  one  half  of  gaiety,  half  of  cool  determination. 
“Is  that ” 

“Tell  me  what  is  her  tale!  I know  that  it  is  some 
abominable  falsehood.” 

“Her  tale — 1 will  tell  \c,u  this  much,  my  kind  friend— is 
that  I shot  her  husband.  The  inference  she  wishes  drawn  is 
that  1 shot  him  out  of  infatuaiion  for  her.” 

“The  viper!  But  you  could  disprove  that  calumny. 
Garth  ?” 

“1  could  contradict  it.  But  there  is  one  fact  she  would 
press  home  that  I could  not  deny.  It  was  from  m\'  gun  the 
fatal  shot  came.” 

“Is  that  known— to  others,  1 mean?” 

“It  is  known  to  her — and  to  me.  That  is  the  strength  of 
her  ytosition.” 

“Hut  if  she  wants  to  marry  you— and  I suppose  that  is 
what  it  comes  to — she  could  never  accuse  vou  of  killing  her 
husband.  The  world  would  erv  shame  on  her  for  marrying 
the  murderer,  even  supposing  that  you  would  marry  such  a 
woman.” 

“Exactly;  and  there  is  the  weakness  of  her  position.  But, 
were  I married  tO’  another  woman,  how  then?  She  would 
delight  in  ruining  mv  reputation  ; and  it  is  within  the  bounds 


“Garth — should  we  care— you  and  I?  1 can  answer  for 
myself ! ” 

“I  should  care  immensclv,  Miriam.  Alone  1 can  face  the 
world  .and  hold  my  head  high.  But  had  I married  a rich 
woman  and  bollid ” 

I ler.  eyes'sought  bis  with  a mingling  of  womanly  worshg) 
and  good-fcllo\vshi|).  It  was  a glance  that  thrilled  him, 
anil  caused  .him  to  grip  hyr  hands  mere  closeh'.  l''or  ;i  few 
siH'onds  they  stood  thus  with  ;i  sense  of  immense  well-being 
.and  hiqjpncss.^  Then  she  spoke. 

“'I'nu  arc_  right,  (iarth,  1 believe.  :\nd  for  the*  moment 
1 will  ask  on'v  to  be  your  friend.  You  have  trusted  me, 
and  ! thank  \ou.  Now  may  1 ask  \ou  just  one  more 
qu  ‘St ion  ?” 

•'  'ns  nundjer  lh:it  vou  like,  mv  Idnd  friend.” 

“l)o  sou  know  who  shot  Mr.  .Sandford?” 

‘ Vi'.'.  ’ 

“And  sou  could  give  the  name  if  necessary?” 

“I  could;  but  it  woukt  be  very  ditTicult  to  do  so.”. 

“ riicn  I think  I Icnow.  It  was  his  wife  who  did  it — with 
saiur  gun.'’ 

Ill-  gave  her  no  answer;  'Vet  she  felt  herself  answered. 
Slic  iLirni'd  and  went,  full  of  that  admiration  she  had  so 
otti-n  fell  towards  the  quiet  Garth,  who  was  to  her  the 
prrsonUlcalion  id  that  knight  of  old — without  fear  and 
without  riqrro.ach. 

“.\ll  this  i^  s[>oken  in  confidence,  Miriam,”  he  said  as  ghc 
turned. 

“I  understand  that.  M’ithout  your  consent  I will  say 
nothing. ” 

■s  -X-  * * -X-  * 

Lady  \'ale  took  A'ivian  a pleasant  drive  through  un- 
familiar country,  returning  by  Ford’s  farm.  She  found 
N'ivl.'in  a very  pleasant  and  interesting  companion,  and  was 
kept  well  amused  bv  her  conversation,  while  Vivian  was 
equalh'  interested  in  hearing  much  about  the  Vale  family, 
and  some  facts  concerning  (iavin,  who  was  a great  favourite 
with  his  aunt,  who  called  him  ‘‘poor  dear  boy,”  and  spoke 
affectionately  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  taken  his  deposi- 
tion fi'om  the  heirship. 

“Think  how  different  it  would  have  been  had  my  Ivor 
been  in  his  place!  Sometimes  I shiver  to  think  even  now 
wh.'it  might  happen,  were  Gavin  to  find  the  missing  proofs, 
which  1 often  feel  must  be  somewhere.  I cannot  think  how 
an\'  boy  of  mine  can  have  grown  up  as  Ivor  has  done.  Has 
he  ever  frightened  you,  my  love?” 

“Not  frightened  me,”  X'ivian  answered,  smiling,  “but  I 
know  wh.’it  you  tnean.”  ' 

“He  often  frightened  me  when  he  was  a child  and  a grow- 
ing bov.  He  controls  himself  better  now;  but  I do  think 
there  are  moments  when  he  is  not  quite  responsible.  And 
he  h.’is  taken  so  strangely  to  X'ale  Peveril.  I never  thought 
he  would.  He  used  always  to  want  to  be  roving  the  world. 
We  had  trouble  in  meeting  his  demands  for  money.  But 
now,  when  that  would  be  more  easy — for  we  are  rich  in  our 
present  position,  and  Garth  will  not  touch  a penny  of  what 
his  father  would  allow  him  ; he  does  not  think  we 
have  the  right  to  it ; but  (iarth  was  always  rather  eccentric — < 
whv,  he  only  seems  to  want  to  be  here,  With  a good  many 
runs  uj)  and  down  to  town.  He  seems  rooting  into  the  soil 

in  a wa\  1 am  almost  sorry  for,  in  case — in  case ” 

“1  know  what  you  feel.  It  would  be  such  a wrench  if 
your  nephew-’s  claim  were  to  be  established.  Mr.  Vale 
would  feel  it  badlv.” 

“ Fhat  is  what  I feel.  It  might  almost  madden  him,  and 
that  makes  me  nervous.” 

I'ord's  farm  was  reached  on  the  homeward  journey,  and 
the  carriage  dismissed  when  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford was  within,  for  it  was  only  half  a mile  across  the  fields 
to  \’alc  Peveril. 

']  he  bright  little  widow,  tastefully  dressed  in  mauve  and 
silver,  received  her  guests  with  great  cordiality  and  just 
sufficient  enipresscntoit  to  please  Lady  Vale.  The  two  w'cre 
quickh  engrossed  in  animated  conversation,  while  Vivian 
looked  round  ihe  quaint  low-ceiled  parlour,  caught  the 
names  of  a number  of  yellow-backed  French  novels,  and 
inhaled  an  titmosphcre  impregnated  wdth  stale  tobacco 
fumes. 

Vivian,  was  extraordinarily  susceptible  to  atmospheric 
suggestion— not  simply  that  of  the  bodily  senses,  but  in  a 
fa'Viion  far  more  psychic  and  indefinable.  The  moment  she 
crossed  the  threshold  of  this  room  she  had  been  aware  of 
something  evil  and  malign  in  its  spiritual  atmosphere,  and 
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come  with  Lady  Vale  jjerfectly  unsuspicious  of  any  such 
influences;  and  as  she  looked  at  the  animated  and  pretty 
young  widow,  her  eyes  saw  nothing  sinister  in  her  aspect, 
it  was  altogether  beyond  her  powers  of  definition  or  com- 
prehension; yet  the  thought  presented  itself  again  and 
again,  “There  is  something  wrong  either  with  this  house, 
or  with  the  people  who  are  living  in  it.” 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  Craddock  himself  appeared, 
and  instantly  this  impression  deepened  to  an  almost  over- 
powering extent.  He  took  a seat  beside  her,  after  his 
introduction  to  Lady  Vale.  It  seemed  to  Vivian,  as  he 
talked  trivialities  with  her,  that  he  was  studying  her  with 
an  attention  for  which  she  could  not  account.  Admiration 
she  was  used  to,  and,  though  it  occasionally  irritated,  it 
seldom  disturbed  her.  IJut  this  was  something  different; 
and  she  could  not  define  wherein  the  difference  lay. 

He  talked  easily  and  with  a good  choice  of  word  and 
epithet;  praised  the  country,  spoke  of  the  prospects  of  sport, 
asked  if  she  ever  carried  a gun,  or  whether  she  hunted,  and 
before  long  Ivor  Vale  was  named,  Craddock’s  friend,  with 
whom  he  had  travelled  in  many  distant  lands  and  with  whom 
he  had  passed  through  a number  of  adventures,  some  comic 
and  some  perilous,  which  experiences  had  made  strong  links 
between  them. 

c^'ioUs  personality,  my  friend  Ivor,’’  he  isaid  at 
length.  “Not  by  any  means  a lady’s  man,  but  not  without 
attractions  to  the  fair  sex  altogether,  I think.” 

There  was  an  inflection  of  inquiry  in  his  voice  as  he  said 
this;  but  Vivian’s  response  was  coldly  spoken. 

“I  have  seen  little  of  Mr.  Vale.  I am  not  a member  of 
the  family.  I arn  companion  to  his  young  sister,  and 
amanuensis  to  Lord  Vale  when  he  needs  such  assistance.” 

Mrs.  Sandford  at  this  moment  sprang  up  to  order  tea, 
which  came  almost  at  once,  and  conversation  then  became 
general.  Vivian  spoke  little,  but  watched  brother  and 
sister  with  attention.  The  atmosphere  about  them  continued 
to  oppress  her. 

These  two  paid  court  to  Lady  Vale  with  considerable 
astuteness,  she  decided.  There  was  no  cringing  or  fawn- 
ing, but  each  plainly  wished  to  be  agreeable, . and  was 
enVirely  successful.  It  was  plain  that  Mrs.  .Sandford  would 
be  welcome  at  Vale  Peveril  whenever  she  was  pleased  to 
appear.  Craddock,  as  “my  son’s  sporting  friend,”  was 
also  treated  to  the  lady’s  kindly  overtures  of  hospitality, 
and  as  Vivian  walked  back  beside  her,  I.ady  Vale  chatted 
gaily  to  Mrs.  Sandford,  who  accompanied  them  a part  of  the 
Wav  back.  When  she  had  gone.  Lady  X’ale  turned  to 
Vivian  and  remarked — 

“An  attractive  little  woman,  I thought!  And  did  you 
hear  how  nicely  and  gratefully  she  spoke  of  my  boy  Garth?” 

Vivian  had  not  heard ; but  Lady  Vale  explained  at  some 
length,  ending  up  with — 

“So  like  that  reserved  boy  of  mine!  To  have  done  so 
much  for  the  poor  little  woman  when  she  was  left  widowed 
so  tragicallv,  and  never  to  say  a word  about  it  to  us!  But 
they  will  be  delighted  to  meet  each  other  again,  I am  sure. 
.She  spoke  of  jiim  so  nicely  ! A mother  delights  to  hear  her 
son’s  praises  sung,  and  she  seems  quite  to  have  got  over  her 
first  loss.  I sometimes  think  that  these  hasty  marriages 
made  in  India  are  not  always  the  happiest.  .Second  thoughts 
are  sometimes  best.  I wonder- 

Vivian  well  understood  what  the  mother  was  wondering. 
Already  she  had  heard  her  lament  a little  that  neither  of  her 
sons  seemed  disposed  to  marry.  Vivian  almost  said  aloud, 
“Not  Mrs.  .Sandford!”  but  checked  herself  in  time.  .She 
was  feeling  a curious  oppression  of  the  spirit,  for  which  she 
could  in  no  wise  account,  and  when  she  reached  her  room 
she  stood  gazing  out  of  the  window,  a creeping  feeling  of 
horror  stealing  over  her. 

“There  is  something  evil  about  that  man!  What  I feel 
when  with  Ivor  Vale  is  doubled  and  intensified  when  he 
speaks  or  comes  near  me.  What  does  it  mean?  Is  it  just 
some  foolish  fancy  of  my  own?  Or  is  there  some  evil  at 
work  about  me,  which  I have  been  sent  here  to  fight  and 
overcome?  It  may  be.  It  is  possible.  Oh,  if  it  be  so 
indeed,  may  the  way  be  shown  me  also !” 

Chapter  VIII. 

Mrs.  .Sandford  was  singing  to  Lady  Vale’s  guests,  singing 
charmingly  a little  French  chanson,  the  words  of  \yhich 
happily  were  indistinguishable  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
company,  though  Gavin,  leaning  over  the  back  of  Vivian’s 
high-backed  chair,  understood  them,  as  did  the  girl  herself, 
both  of  them  havinrt  lived  abroad. 


There  was  a house-party  assembled  now  at  Vale  Peveril,  I 
and  a dinner-party  had  been  asked  to  meet  them,  w'hich  I 
included  Craddock  and  his  sister.  Mrs.  Sandford,  with  her 
coquettish  good  looks,  her  animation  and  her  social  endow-  ] 
ments,  was  regarded  as  a distinct  asset  by  the  hostess,  whe 
thanked  her  effusively  w'hen  she  rose  from  the  piano.  But 
she  had  to  resume  her  .seat  to  play  for  Ivor,  w’hose  thunder-| 
ing  bass  voice  rolled  through  the  large  rooms  in  great  wavesu 
of  sound,  while  his  accompanist  seemed  to  fling  herself  intO  i 
his  moods,  and  follow  his  lead  with  extreme  skill  and' 
ver\e. 

Vivian  watched  her  with  a still  intensity  which  one  person: 
at  least  had  noted.  Gavin  presently  bent  down  over  her  tol 
ask  a question. 

“What  is  that  you  see?” 

“1  cannot  tell  you  yet.  But  I must  watch.  Do  you  know 
what  I mean?  Do  you  feel  it  too?”  , 

He  pulled  a chair  towards  her  and  sat  down,  leaning 
forward.  | 

“Feel  what?  This  is  interesting.  What  is  it  you  feel  in  i 
this  house?”  ' j 

“.At  this  moment,  with  these  people  here— Mr.  Craddock 
and  Mrs.  .Sandford — I feel  something  strangely  malign.  Do  ; 
you  know  what  I mean?”  ' \ 

“Vo — at  least,  not  at  this  moment.  What  I always  feel  : 
here  is  a struggling  Presence — I do  not  know  how  else  to  put 
it.  In  some  parts  of  the  house  it  is  sitronger  than  in  others,  ' 
but  seldom  absent.  It  is  difficult  to  define;  but  it  is  as 
though  something  unseen  was  seeking  visibility,  or  some-  | 
thing  intangible  seeking  to  make  itself  audible.”  r 

Tivian  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  a mystical  light  in  them. 

It  was  as  though  the  corner  of  a veil  was  lifted,  and  she  saw 
a glimpse  beyond — of  what  she  was  uncertain. 

“Is  it  stronger  to-night,  that  feeling,  than  it  has  been  r 
before?’’  i' 

“In  this  room,  certainly.  Vivian,  can  you  suggest  a clue  I 
to  the  riddle  ?” 

.She  dropped  her  voice,  and  spoke  very  low.  To  no  other 
being  on  earth  could  she  have  spoken  at  all  upon  such  a ijj 
theme. 

“Your  father,”  she  said  softly,  “trying  to  make  right  the  i 
wrong  done  to  you.  Surely,  if  those  gone  before  have  some 
cognisance  of  the  things  in  the  world  they  have  left,  they  j 
do  return  sometimes  to  set  right  some  act  of  folly  or  ' 
unwisdom.  My  Irish  mother  used  to  tell  me  many  strange  | 
talcs.  Oh,  I am  sure  that  such  things  have  been  and 
can  be ! ” I 

“I  too  have  heard  such  stories  from  our  old  Scotch  and  j 
Irish  servants  in  our  southern  home,  when  I was  a child,”  ! 
said  Gavin.  i 

At  this  moment  Gertie  came  up  to  order  Gavin  to  sing. 
Although  not  “out,”  this  spoilt  child  of  the  house  appeared  j 
after  dinner  at  pleasure,  and  her  cousin  was  a prime  i 
favourite  with  her. 

“You  ought  to  ask  Miss  Adene  to  sing.  I am  sure  she  ' 
knows  lovely  Irish  songs.” 

“Let  me  .sing  them  some  other  day,  then,”  said  Vivian, 
“but  not  to-night.  Perhaps  you  sing  Irish  songs  too?  1 
know  so  many.  Let  me  accompany  you.” 

His  face  lighted  up,  and  Gertie  clapped  her  hands. 

“Oh,  Gavin,  sing  that  funny  one  you  sing  to  me  out  of 
doors  sometimes — about  the  man  who  wasn’t  him.self  at 
all!  A'ivian,  can  you  plav  that?” 

Vivian  smiled.  How  well  she  remembered  the  Quaint  old 
whimsical  ditty  ! Together  they  moved  over  to  the  piano, 
and  Ivor’s  face  suddenly  darkened.  He  moved  against  the 
wall  and  stood  there  watching  intently,  and  Craddock  and 
his  sister  watched  them  all. 

Gavin  had  a light  baritone  voice  of  much  sweetness. 
Vivian  struck  a few  preliminary  chords,  and  it  might  have 
been  an  Irishman  who  sang  the  delightful  old  ditty — 

Oh,  I’m  not  meself  at  all,  Molly  dear,  Molly  dear — 

I’m  not  meself  at  all! 

Nothin’  carin’,  nothin’  knowin’,  oh,  ’tis  afther  you  I’m 
gain’. 

Faith,  your  shadow  'tis  I’m  growin’,  Molly  dear,  Molly 
dear — 

Oh,  I'm  not  meself  at  all! 

T'other  day  I went  confessin’,  and  I axed  the  father’s 
blessin’,  * 

But,  said  I,  don’t  give  me  one  entirely. 

For  I fretted  so  last  year,  but  the  half  of  me  is  here. 

So  give  the  other  half  to  Molly  Briefly — 

Oh.  T’in  not.  meself  nt  allt 
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" ‘ Oh,  I’m  not  meself  at  all,  Molly  dear,  Molly  dear — 

Me  appetite's  so  small! 

I once  could  pick  a goose,  but  me  buttons  is  no  use, 

Faith,  me  tightest  coat  is  loose,  Molly  dear,  Molly  dear' — 
Oh,  I’m  not  meself  at  all! 

If  thus  it  is  I waste,  you'd  better,  dear,  make  haste. 

Before  your  lover's  gone  away  entirely. 

if  you  don't  soon  change  your  mind,  not  a hit  o’  me  you’ll 
find ! 

And  ii'hat’ll  you  say  to  that,  Molly  Brierly? 

Oh,  I'm  not  meself  at  all! 

‘ Oh,  me  shado'iV  on  the  %vall,  Molly  dear,  ]\Iolly  dear, 
Isn't  like  meself  at  all. 

For  I’ve  got  so  very  thin,  meself  says,  ' 'Tisn’t  him!' 

But  that  pretty  girl  so  slim,  Molly  dear,  Molly  dear — 

Oh,  I’m  not  meself  at  all! 

Since  thus  I smaller  grow,  all  frettin’,  dear,  for  you, 

'Tis  you  should  make  up  the  deficiency. 

So  just  let  Father  Taff  make  you  me  better  half, 

.‘Ind  you'd  no  svorse  for  the  addition  he! 

Oh,  I'm  not  meself  at  all! 

“ ‘ I'll  he  not  meself  at  all,  Molly  dear,  Molly  dear. 

Tilt  you  me  own  1 coil. 

Since  a change  o'er  me  there  came,  sure  you  might  change 
your  name. 

And  ’twould  just  cowe  to  the  same,  Molly  dear,  Molly  dear — 
Oh.  't'would  just  come  to  the  same! 

For  if  you  and  I were  one,  all  confusion  "would  be  done. 

And  'twould  simplify  the  matter  entirely. 

And  'tioould  save  us  so  much  bother,  when  we  both  was  one 
■ another. 

So  listen  mnu  to  raison,  Molly  Brierly! 

Oh,  I m not  meself  at  all!'*’' 

Gavin  sann  the  old  song  with  the  true  tcheedling  Irish 
whimsicalily,  and  with  a softness  of  intonation  on  some  of 
liis  words  which  was  very  attractive.  A burst  of  applause 
followed  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  and  Vivian  rose  and 
confronted  him. 

“That  was  delightful!  I remember  just  how  our  old 
doctor  at  home  used  to  sing  it.  He  had  the  richest  brogue 
and  a beautiful  voice.  I was  a mite  of  a child  then,  and  a 
^reat  pet  of  his,  and  would  never  let  him  go  without  singing, 

■ 1 ’m  not  meself  at  all ! ’ .And  the  way  he  used  to  look  at  his 
shadow  on  the  wall,  and  pull  at  his  coat  to  show  its  buttons’ 
uselessness,  always  convulsed  me  with  laughter.  My 
mother  played  for  him,  and  1 learned  to  do  the  same.  Ah, 
how  it  all  comes  back!” 

'I'alking  thus,  they  stepped  out  upon  the  terrace.  It  was 
brilliant  moonlight,  and  though  September  had  come,  the 
night  was  balmy  and  warm.  It  was  a night  to  tempt  to 
sweet  reminiscence  and  gentle  confidences.  Vivian  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  proffered  arm,  and  together  they  paced  to  and 
fro  deep  in  talk  which  meant  so  much  more  to  both  than  the 
mere  words  indicated.  From  time  to  time  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  his,  and  the  darkness  was  illumined  for  her  by  a 
vivid  glory,  so  that  she  knew  what  had  come  to  her,  and  was 
content  with  the  exceeding  joy  of  the  present,  even  though 
the  future  might  be  shrouded. 

Others  came  out  also  upon  the  terrace.  Ivor  passed  them 
with  Mrs.  Sandford  on  his  arm.  Craddock  tempted  Lady 
Vale  to  take  a turn  with  him,  and  apparently  made  himself 
an  extremely  entertaining  companion.  To  Vivian  it  seemed 
evident  that  this  brother  and  sister  sought  to  make  them- 
selves acceptable  in  the  sight  of  their  hosts.  There  was 
nothing  unnatural  or  sinister  in  that,  surely,  and  yet  it 
produced  upon  her  an  impression  of  deep  uneasiness,  which 
lieepened  almost  to  fear  ns  they  passed  and  repassed 
upon  the  terrace.  Was  there  something  uncanny  about 
them?  Or  was  it  in  herself  that  the  strangeness  lay ? More 
than  once  she  looked  quickly  at  Gavin  to  see  if  he 
experienced  the  same  qualms  as  assailed  her  from  time  to 
lime. 

He  seemed  to  know  that  something  ailed  her,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  long  terrace  he  paused  in  the  dimness  and  spoke 
low  and  gently. 

“What  is  it  you  fear,  Vivian?  You  must  not  let  these 
people  obsess  you.  Tell  me,  do  you  feel  that  they  are  a 
danger  to  you?  I shall  not  misunderstand. 

“No.  It  is  not  for  myself,  I fear — if  I do  fear.  But  I 
l^now  that  there  is  something  evil  going  on  about  us;  and  I 
believe  that  they  are  connect^  witii  it.” 

He  did  not  immediately  reply,  but  presently  he  said— 

“1  suppose  that  always  we  are  environed  by  influences 


evil  and  gootl.  I suppose  that  in  your  nature  the  dividing 
veil  between  seen  and  unseen  is  thin.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  some  purpose  in  this  which  you  will  understand  better 
some  day.  1 myself  think  that  I know  a little  about  it;  but 
I have  not  \our  perce])tions.  Onlv  let  me  say— do  not  be 
afraid.  I think  the\'  are  given  von  for  protection.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  swiftlv.  it  was  on  her  lips  to 
answer,  “To  protect  \ou!”  But  she  did  not  utter  the 
words;  ihoitgh  in  her  Itearl  rose  a voiceless  praver  that  if 
indeed  peril  thixxttened  him,  it  might  be  given  to  her  to  lielp 
and  save. 

\'ivian  did  not  sleep  when  she  sought  her  bed.  For  over 
two  hours  she  lay  wakeful,  and,  growing  restless,  ro.se  and 
put  on  a few  clothes  and  a long  soft  wrapper  of  a dull  gray 
toiie.  She  looked  about  for  someth! tig  to  occupv  her  mind, 
and  remembered  that  the  late  post  ha<l  hrottght  Lord  Vale 
a packet  of  business  letters  such  ns  it  was  her  oflice  to  look 
through  and  docket.  He  bad  told  her  that  she  would  find 
them  on  the  library  table  in  the  morning,  and  it  occurred  to 
her,  .as  she  could  not  sbep,  that  she  might  ju--t  ;ts  well  get 
them  read  to-night,  and  malte  her  riot,  s for  his  guidanoi 
in  the  usual  fashion. 

She  would  tIisUtrb  nobody  if  she  slipped  quietly  down  to 
the  library  through  the  slec[)ing  house;  :md  the  moonlight 
was  so  bright  that  she  would  tieeil  no  light  till  sht'  reached 
the  library  itself,  and  then  she  coidd  light  a in.itch  to  guide 
herself,  and  bring  b.ick  the  jiapers  to  her  own  room. 

There  was  a side  staircase  near  to  her  iloor  which  led 
down  almost  to  the  library  door,  .ami,  being  in  the  old 
portion  of  the  house,  the  windows  set  deep  in  the  walls  had 
neither  curtains  nor  blinds.  She  had  more  tb.an  once 
fetched  something  from  the  library  ;ifier  retiiing  to  her 
room,  and  now  she  slipped  down  on  velvet-shod  feet,  and 
turned  the.  handle  of  the  libr.iry  door. 

Instantly  she  -stood  stock  still,  for  the  room  was  not 
in  darkness.  The  door  was  masked  by  an  exiremely  large 
and  heavy  screen  in  many  folds;  but  though  ii  hid  Imm  her 
any  view  of  the  room,  it  could  not  disguise  the  f.act  that  it 
was  dimly  lighted,  and  a voire  that  she  knt",\-  called'  out 
imperiously — 

“Who  is  there?” 

It  was  Ivor’s  voice;  and  the  last  ibihg  in  thr-  wm  Id  that 
Vivian  wished  was  to  find  br-rsi-If  .alone  uith  Ivor  in  a 
lonely  room  at  dead  of  nigh:.  The  ckior  hail  closed.  She 
feared  to  try  to  esettpe  that  wa\ , lest  he  should  be  upon  her 
before  she  effected  her  [>urposc,  for  she  hoard  him  push  back 
his  chair  and  move-  across  the  room.  But  she  knew  the 
library  well — knew  that  masked  by  the  screen  was  ;i  deep 
dark  recess,  where  she  could  easilv  conceal  herself.  .\t 
the  same  moment  she  gave  a great  st.-irt,  for  anrilher  voice 
than  Ivor's  spoke. 

“I  don’t  think  it  was  an\ihing.  ProbtibK-  the  latch 
clicked  of  itself.  Is  th<-  door  propi-rK  shut?” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  Ivor  tmswered  as  he  reachi  d it.  “ft  must 
have  slipped  open”-— ;md  he  shut  it  with  ;i  slam  ;mfl  turned 
the  key.  “We'll  take  no  chances  of  eavi‘sdrop[)ers, 
Craddock.  And  this  hoitse  is  a haunted  place,  I often  think. 
Don’t  you  feel  it  yourself  sometimes?” 

“Oh,  ghosts  don’t  trouble  me  ! But  thev  do  say  thev  are 
apt  to  wander  about  a house  that  is  in  wrong  hands,  don't 
they?”  A rather  brutal  laugh  followed.  “Well,  look  here, 
Vale — things  are  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go.  We’ve  got 
the  pact  drawn  up,  so  that  you  couldn’t  play  fast  and  loose 
with  me  later,  even  if  you  wished  to  try  it  on.” 

“What  right  have  you  to  .suppose  I sliould  wisli  to  let  you 
down,  Craddock?” 

“Oh,  keep  your  hair  on,  old  son!  I’m  not  making 
accusations.  But  we’re  in  for  a big  thing  this  time,  aiul 
if  we  pull  it  off  your  position  will  be  .absolutch' 
unassailable.  But  we  don’t  know  what  may  be  spoken 
or  surmised ; and  when  a man’s  neck  is  in  jeopardy,  he’ll  not 
be  squeamish  as  to  what  steps  he  takes  to  clear  himself,  nor 
whom  he  downs  in  the  proces.s. ” 

Vivian  held  heiMireath.  Her  hearl  heat  so  wildiv  that  she 
almost  feared  itsN^ammering  would  be  heard.  \\'hat  were 
these  two  men  plotting  in  the  dead  of  night?  Her  spirit 
seemed  to  divine  it  all,  though  her  brain  almost  refused  to 
credit  the  horror  of  it. 

Ivor’s  muttered  response  she  could  not  hear.  The  room 
was  large,  and  the  speakers  were  at  some  distance  from 
her.  But  Craddock's  next  words  reached  her  oars  fairlv 
clearly. 

“We  ought  to  pull  it  off  all  right  that  way.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  chances.  If  one  fails — trv  again.  Only  we’ve  got 
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to  walk  warilv  ; and  don’t  you  let  your  temper  get  the  better 
of  you.  To-night,  for  instance,  you  had  a very  ugly  look 
on'vour  face  when  the  fellow  was  singing;  and,  if  they 
hadn’t  all  been  looking  at  him,  somebody  might  have 
noticed.  You're  a fool,  vou  know,  Ivor,  to  wear  \our  heait 
on  your  sleeve  as  vou  do.  -\nd  it’s  a nasty  thing  for  me  to 
work  with  a man'who  gives  himself  away  as  you  do.  ^ It’s 
ihe  <rirl  who  upsets  youAtill,  and  that's  sheer  folly.  You’ll 
^(et  her  all  right  if  vou  play  up  decently,  though  all  the  same 
vou  would  do  a great  deaf  better  for  your.self  if  you  married 
inv  sister.  She’s  a woman  who  would  understand  and  suit 
you— suit  vou  down  to  the  ground.  No  squeamishness 

about  her ! ’’  , , 

“I  thought  she  was  taken  with  my  brother  Garth,  said 

Ivor.  ' . 

“Maybe  she  has  been,  or  is.  But  if  it  comes  to  a choice 
between  Lord  Vale,  of  Vale  Peveril,  and  his  younger  brother, 
the  Indian  civil  servant,  I think  I know  which  way  the  cat 
will  jump.” 

There  wa^s  silence  between  the  two  men  for  a space. 
\ ivian  was  recovering  her  self-control ; her  mind  was  work- 
ing at  high  pressure,  -\lmost  Was  she  certain  that  if  the 
words  hoard  meant  anything,  thev  meant  that  the  seem- 
ingly accident.al  death  of  t'.avin  Peveril  was  being  discussed. 
Yet’she  had  not  actualh  heard  one  sentence  that  she  could 
quote  as  proof  positive.  1‘or  was  not  Ivor  Lord  N ale  s 
heir?  -\nd  were  not  these  ambitious  people,  his  friends, 
likely  to  seek  closer  alliance  with  him?  But  what  of  that 


talk  of  making  the  position  absolutely  secure?  M’hat  of  the 
suggestions  of  peril  involved? 

“Well,  Ivor,”  said  Craddock,  and  his  chair  was  moved 
as  though  he  rose  from  his  seat,  “I  must  be  going,  now. 
We’ve  about  thraShed  it  out,  and  if  you  act  squarely  by  me. 
I’ll  stand  by  you  and  work  the  thing  so  as  all  will  be  right. 
And  I believe  it  can  bo  done.  But,  thotigh  not  in  the  pact,  i 
you’ll  do  well  to  consider  mv  sugges'tion  about  im  sister.  ^ 
It  would  suit  me  uncomnionl\'  well;  timl  if  you  think  it  out 
you  will  see  that  it  woidd  suit  your  book  almost  as  well. 
You  know,  1 shall  have  a sort  of  whip-hand  over  you  in  the 
future;  and  you’ll  have  the  price  to  pay.  But  as  brothers-  ; 
in-law — well,  it  would  be  a different  sort  of  relationship. 
And,  after  all,  what’s  a pretty  face  in  comparison  with  peace 
of  mind?  Laura  is  pretty  enough  for  any  one,  I’m  sure, 
and  you’ve  tumbled  in  and  out  of  love  a score  of  times 
already.” 

“This  one  is  different,”  she  thought  that  Ivor  muttered, 
and  she  clenched  her  hands  tightly  together. 

She  could  not  fail  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  all  this. 
Gavin  had  to  be  cleared  from  the  path  of  Ivor,  the 
prospective  .Lord  Vale ; and  he  would  then  find  a way  of 
wedding' '.some  woman  upon  whom  his  heart  was  fixed.  'The  j 
two  rnen  went  out  by  the  window,  leaving  it  open,  and  the'  : 
room  viicant.  Vivian  fled  back  to  her  own  chamber  like  ;i  j 
wraith,  and  stood  panting  by  the  ojjen  casement. 

“What  have  I discovered?  And  what  must  I do?” 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

CICELY  D^ACOMBE. 

ClIAPlKR  XXII. 

“Well?”  said  Dorothy,  smiling. 

Her  smile  lit  up  her  handsome  dark  little  face.  She 
looked  up  at  Leigh--- the  picture  of  innocent  _ coquetry. 
LciMi  had  not  merry  eyes  for  nothing.  He  did  not  go 
thrmigh  life  as  a love-lorn  swain.  When  a woman  wanted 
to  fliPt  with  him,  he  flirted,  whatever  he  might  have  felt 
deep  down  in  his  heart. 

He  had  found  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  away  from 
the  .\bbey  as  he  had  supposed.  It  was  more  than  six  weeks 
since  old  Zacchary’s  death,  but  Leigh  had  not  been  able, 
to  get  afl'airs  settled  to  his  satisfaction.  Old  Zacchary  had 
lieen  a conservative  of  con.servatives.  Leigh  w’as  not.  T.he 
estate  was  too  cumbersome  to  manage  for  a man  who  did 
not  propose  to  be  a resident  landlord.  _ He  wanted  his 
tenants  to  have  the  option  of  buying  their  own  land,  but 
it  took  time.  Leigh’s  firm  granted  him  an  extension  of 
leave,  although  they  begged  "him  to  hurry.  There  \yas 
a bridge  to  be  built  in  the  States.  If  the  firm  had  not 
known  that  Leigh,  as  a rich  man,  could  afford  to  give  up 
bridge-building  altogether,  they  would  have  harried  him 
more. 

The  neighbours  had  been  not  only  kind  but  enthusiastic 
in  their  reception  of  Leigh.  It  pleased  him  to  find  that 
the  older  ones  remembered  his  mother.  He  got  a good  deal 
of  information  out  of  the  tenants  about  her  and  her  old 
tyrant  of  a father. 

“He  w'as  never  tyrannical  with  me,”  Leigh  told  John 
Leigh.  “I  can’t  tell  why.  I never  consented  to  do  any- 
thing he  asked  me,  and  yet  he  did  not  seem  to  take  it 
amiss.” 

“He  grew  softer  wLen  he  grew  older,”  said  John  Leigh. 
“When  he  saw  you  first  he  must  have  known  that  he  had 
not  many  years  to  live.” 

“I  think  that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I 
ami  not  sure  he  did  not  also  repent  of  his  conduct  to  my 
mother.  I would  never  let  him  speak  of  her,  because  he 
was  always  inclined  to  abuse  her,  but  I imagine  that  meant 
nothing.  He  once  told  me  he  envied  my  father  the  feeling 
of  love  and  respect  I had  for  him,  I wish  I could  get  my 
father  to  live  at  the  Abbey.” 

“Won’t  he?” 

“No,  he  will  not.  He  is  a proud  man  in  a gentle  way, 
and  he  would  not  come  to  the  house  which  belonged  to  the 
man  who,  when  living,  would  not  have  allowed  him  to  put 
his  foot  over  the  threshold.” 

This  late  May  afternoon  Leigh  had  ridden  over  to  call 
on  the  John  Leighs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  were  out,  but 
Dprothy  was  at  home.  The  two  had  been  talking  for 
some  time,  when  a silence  had  fallen,  and  it  was  then  that 


Dorothv  had  smiled  and  had  looked  up  w'ith  a coquettish 
“Well?” 

“Well,  what?”  asked  Leigh,  smiling  too. 

“What  is  the  outcome  of  the  inspection?” 

“The  inspection?”  i 

“You  came  to  see — the  poverty  of  the  land,  did  sou  not?” 
“On  the  contrary,  1 came  to  admire  its  charm,”  saitl 
Leigh  quickly. 

Dorothy  turned  to  him  with  a look  of  determination  on 
her  face. 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Bligh,”  she  said  emphatically,  “vou 
and  I had  better  come  to  a definite  understanding  with  each 
other  ! ’’i’ou  know  what  the  countv  expects  of  us — - — ” 
“In  the  words  of  Nelson,  ‘The  countv,  not  to  sav  the 
country,  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty ! ’ I am  more 
than  ready  to  do  mine.” 

.She  laughed.  This  mani  understood  her — he  talked  her 
own  language. 

‘‘But  i am  not  ready  to  do  mine,”  she  said,  “and  that 
is  just  what  1 want  to  make  clear  to  vou.  .'\t  the  same 
time,  I want  to  be  good  friends.  I’ve  never  been  able  (o 
see  why  a girl  and  a man  should  not  be  good  friends.” 
“Have  you  not?”  he  asked. 

“No,  I have  not!” 

“Well,  I think  I can  explain.  Tell  me  one  thing.  Miss 
Leigh — the  men  who  are  good  friends  of  vours — have  thev 
not  all  tried  to  be  something  more  than  friends?” 

She  coloured  up. 

“Yes — some  of  them,”  she  admitted. 

“That  is  why.it  is  difficult  for  a man  and  a girl  to  be 
friends,”  said  Leigh. 

“But,  if  you  and  I begin  by  understanding  each  other, 
if  we  begin  by  being  just  friendly,  it  will  be  different.  1 
don’t  want  you,  or  anybody,  to  think  that,  because  1 am 
civil  to  you,  I mean  anything  but  friendliness.  Now  \ou 
see  my  point?” 

“I  do  see  it,  and  regret  it,”  he  replied. 

She  was  very  attractive,  with  l^er  dark,  mobile,  flushing 
face.  All  that  he  had  heard  men  say  of  her  came  back  to 
him.  She  would  be  a wife  of  whom  any  man  could  be 
proud.  And  she  was  a Leigh,  too,  with  a sort  of  prescrip- 
tive right  to  the  Abbey.  At  that  moment  Leigh  felt  anv- 
thing  but  grateful  to  Zacchary. 

“Well,”  she  said,  with  a laugh,  “a  little  regret  won’t 
hurt  you.  It  is  not  as  if  you  would  break  vour  heart. 
Regretting  is  rather  a soothing  occupation,  I think,  if  not 
carried  to  extremes.  Come  round  and  see  our  stables.  Our 
horses  are  part  of  the  family^  you  know.  Father  and 
mother  will  be  in  directly;  they  would  be  sorry  to  miss  vou.” 
“I’ll  come  to  be  introduced  to  the  family  with  pleasure,” 
he  said. 

She  whistled  to  a brown  setter,  and  with  him  at  her  heels 
they  made  the  tour  of  the  stables.  Dorothy  was  at  her 
best  with  horses  and  dogs,  but  she  had  a very  feminine 
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side  too.  AVhen  they  had  inspected  the  stables  they 
wandered  into  the  wardens,  which  just  then  were  full  of 
I lilac  and  may  and  iaburnum,  and  were  looking  their  best 
' in  the  May  sunshine.  A man  and  a maid  ought  to  have 
: felt  some  kind  of  .sentiment,  but  Dorothy  was  not  going 
to  have  it  so.  .She  began  to  tell  him  the  name  of  the 
different  moors  as  they  lay  around,  and  then  she  stopped. 

“But  I forget  you  have  been  in  this  district  before,”  she 
said. 

He  knew  that  he  must  come  to  an  explanation.  He  had 
heard  that  Cicely  and  Dorothy  were  friends. 

“Yes,  two  years  ago.  I built  the  bridge  over  the  Mare. 
I was  staving  with  the  Martindales.” 

“Yes,  I’ knew  that.  Cicely  is  a friend  of  mine.” 

“Then  vou  know ” 

“Not  from  Cicelv.  .She  has  never  mentioned  your  name.” 
“She  w'ould  not,”  said  l.eigh  quietly. 

“It  is  not  her  way  to  talk.  She  is  not  like  some  of  us — 
all  froth  and  surface.  'I'hings  go  deep  with  Cicely,.  But  you 
know  more  about  her  than  I do.” 

Leigh  did  not  answer.  He  stooped  down  and  pulled  the 
ears  of  the  setter,  who  had  taken  a fancy  to  him.  When 
he  raised  his  head,  Dorothy  thought  that  he  looked  older 
and  rather  sterner. 

“He  cares,”  she  thought,  and  laughed  to  herself. 
“Ralph  would  be  relieved  if  he  knew.” 

“Do  you  see  much  of  Miss  Delacombe?”  he  asked  after 
a pause. 

“Not  much  lately,”  said  Dorothy. 

“I  understand.  Well,  my  stay  at  the  Abbey  will  be  short; 
tlien  Miss  Delacombe  will  be  able  to  take  up  her  old  habits 
without  fear  of  coming  across  me.” 

“How  do  vou  Rnow  it  is  that  that  keeps  her  aw^ay?” 
asked  Dorothy. 

“I  have  some  sense,”  answered  Leigh,  and  then,  seeing 
he  was  showing  anger,  he  abruptly  changed  the  conversa- 
tion. “I  would  rather  live  here  than  at  tho  Abbey,”  he 
said. 

“So  would  I,”  said  Dorothy.  “The  Abbey,  I think,  is 
a bit  gloomy.  One  can  understand  old  Zacchary  when  one 
knows  the  Abbey.  T can  assure  you  that  I never  coveted 
your  inheritance,  Mr.  Bligh.  If  father,  had  had  a son  it 
inight  have  been  diffeient,  but  we  were  none  of  us  keen 
about  it,  although  father  always  said  that  the  county  would 
not  be  the  same  when  there  was  no  longer  a Leigh  at  the 
Ablxyv.” 

“Have  vou  noticed  much  difference?”  asked  Leigh. 

She  laughed. 

“Father" is  old-fashioned,”  she  said.  “I’m  not,  nor  are 
vou.  That  is  what  I like  about  you.  You  don’t  expect 
everv  woman  to  be  smitten  wdth  your  masculine  charms.” 
“t  don’t  expect  it,  but  I like  it,”  said  Leigh. 

“Oh,  I can  understand  that!” 

Thev  were  the  best  of  friends  when  John  Leigh  and  his 
wife,  Who  had  been  paving  a duty  call  which  they  both 
loathed,  returned.  They  were  delighted  at  seeing  their 
voung  kinsman,  and  Ivt'igh  did  not  leave  until  after  dinner, 
io  which  they  persuaded  him  to  stop  in  spite  of  his  morning 
dress. 

He  rode  home  through  the  sweet  May  night.  Yes,  people 
had  been  right.  Dorothy  was  the  most  charming  of  girls, 
\erv  prettv  too,  with  a spirit  and  a sense  of  humour  which 
he  liked ; but  on  this  summer  night  she  had  aw'akened  in 
him  a desire  to  see  Cicely  again,  which  was  almost  pain. 

He  was  still  angry  with  Cicely — still  thought  that  he  had 
been  badly  treated.  He  had  spent  the  six  weeks  he  had 
been  in  the  North  in  keeping  out  of  her  way.  He  had  told 
himself  fiercely  that  he  never  wanted  to  see  her  face  again, 
.and  \et,  as  he  rode  home,  he  was  wishing  that  by  some 
means  or  other  he  might  come  across  her. 

“.\nd,  if  I do,  I will  tell  her  what  I think  of  her,”  he  said 
to  himself  savagely.  “I’ll  wake  her  out  of  her  self- 
complacency  ! ” 

He  persuaded  himself  that  this  was  the  reason 
he  wanted  to  see  her.  He  had  written  to  Miss  Martha, 
telling  her  th.at,  much  as  he  would  like  to  see  her  again, 
."he  would  understand  why  it  was  that  he  could  not  call  on 
her.  Martindale  Moors  awoke  memories  that  were  too 
painful.  Martha  wrote  in  answer  that  when  he  felt  he 
could  come  to  see  them  she  w'buld  be  delighted. 

“Neither  Peter  nor  I can  see  why  you  should  not  be  neigh- 
bourly,” she  said.  “Waiwere  very  fond  of  you  when  vou 
were  with  us.” 


“I’ll  come  some  day,’’  he  wrote  back.  “Just  now  I’lu 
very  busy.  I want  to  get  through  with  my  work  .here, 
because  there  is  a bridge  1 want  to  build  in  the  .States.  You 
know  my  profession  is  the  thing  1 care  most  for.” 

Cicely  had  by  now  become  accustomed  to  hearing  his 
name  mentioned.  She  forced  herself  to  controi  her  colour. 
She  could  not  stop  the  quick  beating  of  her  heart.  People 
had  known  of  her  broken  engagement  and  were  very  careful 
not  to  speak  too  much  in  her  presence  of  the  new-comer. 
But  they  did  not  alwa\s  remember,  and  the  situation  was 
interesting. 

Cicely  went  to  the  Lakes  to  visit  a friend,  but  the  change 
of  air  did  not  seem  to  do  her  much  good.  She  came  back, 
if  anything,  paler  than  when  she  went. 

“If  he  saw.  me  now,  he  could  not  think  I was  even  good- 
looking,”  she  thought,  looking  at  her  reflection  in  the  glass. 

Martha  was  distressed  at  her  appearance.  Outwardly  the 
girl  gave  no  signs  of  what  she  was  feeling.  She  was  always 
cheerful,  always  ready  to  do  anything,  always  kept  herself 
occupied,  but  Martha  guessed  at  her  sleepless  nights.  She 
knew  too  that  Cicely  was  avoiding  Dorothy.  Miss  Martin- 
dale  did  not  know  whether  or  not  to  believe  the  rumours 
about  Iveigh  and  Dorothy.  Now  and  again  some  people 
spoke  of  an  engagement ; others  as  strenuously  denied  that 
there  was  anything  between  them. 

It  was  a rather  warm  day  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
Cicely  was  feeling  languid.  She  decided  that  a run  in  her 
car  would  be  the  best  thing  for  her.  .She  could  never  think 
much  whilst  she  was  driving,  and  thinking  had  become  a 
dread  to  her.  She  set  out  for  a long  run,  coming  back  by 
the  bridge  over  the  Mare. 

Cicely  was  fond  of  going  by  the  bridge.  She  could  never 
pass  o\-er  it  without  getting  out  and  leaning  over  the 
parapet.  She  did  so  this  day,  looking  at  the  river  passing 
so  quietly  under  the  arches  and  remembering  the  day  it  had 
dashed  against  the  broken  piers  so  tumultuously — the  day 
when  she  had  come  within  a few  yards  of  being  plunged 
into  it,  and  Leigh  had  leapt  across  the  chasm  to  her  side. 
How  handsome  he  had  looked  as  he  did  it,  and  how  she  had 
loved  him  ! 

.She  stood  gazing  at  the  river,  thinking  rather  morbidly 
that  if  only  she  had  been  killed  at  the  time  when  the  bridge 
was  broken  she  would  have  been  saved  an  infinity  of  pain. 
She  felt  again  and  again  the  aw'ful  misery  of  the  day  when 
Violet  had  made  her  read  Leigh’s  letter,  and  after  that  the 
long  endurance  of  unhappiness,  broken  by  the  news  that 
Leigh  was  coming  North  to  stay  some  time,  if  not  to  live 
at  the  .A.bbey.  .\nd  now  people  spoke  of  a possible  engage- 
ment between  him  and  Dorothy  Leigh. 

“I  must  be  despicable,”  she  was  saying  to  herself, 
“because  I hate  the  thought  of  his  marrying  Dorothy,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  Dorothy  that  a man  could  not  love!” 

She  heard  a car  drive  up  from  the  opposite  direction,  but 
she  did  not  look  up.  Many  cars  passed  over  the  bridge ; it 
was  a main  road.  She  did  not  hear  the  car  come  to  a 
stop,  nor  did  she  sec  that  its  occupant  had  got  out  and  was 
walking  towards  her  until  he  was  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  her.  Then  she  gave  a frightened  look  round.  It 
was  Leigh  coming  to  look  at  his  bridge. 

He  had  not  come  before  simply  because  he  had  to  pass 
Martindale  Moors  from  the  Abbey  before  he  reached  it. 
But  he  had  always  wanted  to  see  the  structure  again, 
and  this  afternoon,  like  Cicely,  he  had  found  the  heat 
oppressive,  and  like  her  he  thought  the  motion  of  the  car 
would  make  him  feel  fresher.  He  had  run  through  Martin- 
dale Moors  at  a speed  which  would  have  subjected  him  to 
a penalty  if  he  had  been  caught,  and  had  not  allowed  his 
eyes  to  linger  on  anv  of  the  familiar  objects. 

He  pulled  up  the  car  before  he  came  to  the  bridge.  He 
looked  across  to  it,  and  there  stood  the  graceful  figure  that 
so  often  haunted  his  dreams.  He  could  not  believe  it  was 
anything  but  hallucination  at  first.  He  had  thought  of  he» 
so  much  that  he  had  conjured  up  her  shape.  But  her  palc- 
grav  motor-veil  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and  he  knew  it  to  be 
Cicely  herself. 

What  should  he  do?  Go  back?  That  would  be  foolish. 
.As  he  stood  looking  at  her,  his  heart  stirred  with  the  old 
love,  but  anger  grew  hot  in  him— this  girl  whom  he  had  so 
loved  had  dealt  him  such  a cruel  blow’ ! He  realised 
now  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  her,  to  tell  her  what  ho 
thought  of  her.  There  was  a streak  of  masculine  cruelgy 
in  him — anger  that  a girl  like  this,  should  have  it  in  her 
power  to  malvc  him  suffer  as  he  had  done.  As  yet  she  had 
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not  seen  him,  bat  she  ^vouId  soon.  He  approached  her 
with  a smile,  lifting  his  hat  as  to  the  merest  acquaintance. 
“Good  afternoon.  Miss  Delacombe. 


Chapter  XXIII. 

Cicelv  had  scarcely  become  aware  of  his  approach  before 
she  heard  his  voice.'  She  was  conscious  that  she  tt-as  grip- 
ping the  stone  parapet  hard,  that  she  felt  a.s  if  sl^  nu  st 
fall.  Things  began  to  look  black  all  round  hei  . . But  .he 
would  not  faint.  She  could  not  help  looking  like  a pale 
reed  of  a girl  as  she  stood  and  faced  him,  but  she  did  not 
faint.  She  faced  him  with  courage ; she  even  said  quietly— 
“Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Bligh.”' 

He  looked,  not  at  her,  but  at  the  bridge. 

“It  stands  well,  does  it  not?”  he  asked.  John  Lei,^h 
t'lls  me  vou  hvd  the  Mare  very  much  swollen  last  year,  and 
that  it  stood  it  well.  You  know.  I never  agreed  wi  h the 

''  ' — 'j--*-.'  tpe  bridge 
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County  Council  as  to  the  advisability  of  building 
iust  here;  there  is  too  much  force  in^this  nasty  bend, 
it  is  in  a direct  line  from  the  village.” 

He  was  looking  up  and  down,  at  anything  except  her, 
but  for  all  that  he  was  supremely  aware  of  her,  ot  the 
supple  grace  of  her  figure,  of  the  long  line  of  throat,  of  the 
turn  of  her  head  which  he  always  loved.  He  hated  the 
thick  motor-gloves  that  kept  her  hands  from  him.  .'And  as 
he  looked  at  her  he  did  not  know  whether  he  felt  more 
uimer  with  her  for  being  such  an  adorable  fool,  _ or 
InivMim  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  to  crush  her  to  hiin, 
•md"to  t 'll  her  that  he  did  not  care  what  she  thought  or  said 
—that  she  was  his,  and  would  always  be  the  one  woman 
in  the  world  for  him. 

“The  vill'1'’'e  ” ■'he  said,  “would  feel  itself  aggrieved  if  it 
had  not  its  d-iiVt  road  leading  straight  to  the  bridge.” 

“I  had  foi-eotteii  that  it  belonged  to  you,”  he  replied 


sarcasticallv.  . . _ , 

'■!  was  not  thinking  of  mv  own  point  of  view.  I know 
nothing  about  bridges,”  said  Cicelv.  _ His  tone  made  her 
bile  her  liu.  There  w ,'is  such  disdain  in  it. 

“Xo,”  he  said,  “of  course  not!  I am  sorry  I always 
forget;'  you  know  nothing  about  anything  so  vulgar  as 
building— or  ironmungering. ” 

.She  looked  at  him  with  a little  pleading  in  her  eyes. 

“1  never  said  it  was  vulgar,”  she  replied. 

“Xo,  \ou  never  said  so,  but,  great  heavens,  how  you 


made  me  feel  it!” 

She  turned  from  him  a little  to  recover  her  calm.  She 
did  not  want  to  feel  angry  or  hurt.  She  wanted  desiterately 
to  get  awa\-  now  that  she  had  seen  him,  for  she  told  herself 
tha't  he  had  no  love  for  her  now.  He  must  love  Dorothy- 
then,  and  report  had  spoken  the  truth  for  once.  She  could 
not  bear  to  hear  him  take  this  tone  with  her. 

“You  are  still  angry  with  me?”  she  s'aid. 

“.Still  angrv  ! Do  you  think  I shall  ever  forgive  you  as 
long  as  1 live?  You  never  guessed  that  I was  proud.  I 
sLiiipcise  vou  thought  that  a tradesman’s  son  had  no  right 
to  be  ]>roud.” 

“I  never  met  any  one  I liked  more  than  your  father,” 
she  said  quickly. 

“But  how  surprised  you  were  to  find  you  could  like  him !” 
h<‘  sneered.  “When  at  last  you  had  climbed  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  and  found  a man  like  my  father  there, 
what  a surprise  it  was  to  your  .sense  of  the  fitness  of  things! 
Mv  father  should  have  dropped  his  aitches  and  asked  you 
vs’hat  was  the  next  article,  should  he  not?” 

“Please,”  she  said,  “do  not  say  such  things.  They  hurt 


me. 


“I  want  to  hurt  you,”  he  answered  an.grily.  “I  want 
to  make  you  see  ju.st  what  you  did  to  me.  For  I loved  you, 
and  I thought  you  loved  me.  You  hurt  me  so  that  vou 
have  t.aken  the  joy  out  of  life  to  me.  It  is  only  when  I com© 
to  look  at  the  things  I have  done — at  the  bridges  I build — 
at  the  consideration  with  which  men  w’ho  are  well  known 
in  their  profession  regard  me — that  I can  get  back  my  self- 
respect  at  all.  I was  nothing  in  your  sight— just  the  dust 
under  the  feet  of  the  daughter  of  Canon  Delacombe.” 

She  winced  under, his  indictment,  but  plucked  up  courage 
as  he  went  on,  and  when  he  stopped  she  faced  him. 

“You  are  not  doin.g  me  justice,”  she  said,  “You  forget 
why  it  was  I gave  you  up.”  , 

“I  do  not.”  He  spoke  hotly,  but  in  reality,  if  he  had  not 
been  so  carried  away,  he  would  have  admitted  the  justice 
of  her  claim.  “Ostensibly  you  gave  me  up,  because  two 
years  before  I ever  met  you  I had  a fortnight’s  calf-love 
for  another  woman.  I should  have  told^  you  all  about  it,  I 


admit.  1 should  not  have  committed  the  crowning  act 
of  foolishness  in  asking  a woman,  who  had  not  a single 
touch  of  refinement,  to  keep  from  you  what  1 feared  would 
onlv  give  vou  pain.  -My  motive  was  to  be  found  in  my  love 
for  vou.  I knew-  you  had  been  brought  up  without  any 
real  " knowledge  of  the  world,  and  I feared  it  would  give 
vou  pain.  .-\nd  then  you  turned  on  me  and  to!d  me  that 
mv  standard  of  honour  was  not  the  same  as  yours,  and 
that  we  could  not  live  together.  There  was  only  one  insult 
you  did  not  offer  me— you  did  not  suggest  that  I was  seek- 
ing you  for  your  money.” 

She  turned  pale  at  his  words,  for  had  she  not  had  some 
qualms  even  about  that,  when  Violet  had  suggested  that  he 
had  always  “gone  where  money  was”?  He  went  on 
\-ehementl\’ — 

“.\nd  under  that  excuse  of  yours — that  talking  about 
honour— I could  see  that  all  the  time  you  were  sa\iiig  to 
yourself,  Tf  I had  not  stooped  to  a man  of  lower  class 
than  myself,  this  would  not  have  happened,  h<'.  would  not 
liave  behaved  like  this.’  Which  showed  your  utter  ignorance 
of  men,  for  any  man  who  loved  a wmman  as  I loved  }ou 
would  have  done  what  I did.  You  think  it  is  such  a 
wonderful  thing  to  be  a gentleman.  I think  the  best  thing 
a man  can  be  is  a man  !” 

He  turned  from  her  as  he  spoke  and  left  her  without  any 
farewell.  She  thought  he  was  going,  and  she  had  said 
nothing.  But  he  came  back. 

“I  hear  from  Dorothy  Leigh,”  he  said,  “that  you  are 
absenting  yourself  from  all  manner  of  entertainments.  1 
presume  it  is  because  you  do  not  want  to  meet  me?” 

“I  was  afraid  of  meeting  _vou,”  she  replied;  she  could  not 
truthfully  say  that  she  did  not  want  to  meet  him. 

■At  another  time  he  would  have  been  amused  at  her  desire 
for  exactitude;  he  could  not  say  that  to-day.  The  very  sight 
of  her  had  stirred  a passion  within  him.  He  thought  it 
was  all  anger,  and  it  was  not  until  he  got  home  and  had 
lime  to  think  it  over  that  he  asked  himself  Avhethcr  he 
would  have  been  .so  angry  if  he  no  longer  cared? 

“Well,  you  will  mot  need  to  fear  much  longer.  I shall 
inot  live  at  the  Abbey.” 

“You  will  not  live  at  the  Abbey?” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  can  understand  it,  but  I’ve  no  wish 
to  settle  down  as  a country  gentleman.  Inexplicable,  is  it 
not?  I have  no  Avish  to  belong  to  that  wmlled-in  enclosure 
of  gentility.  I still  intend  to  make  my  own  way  in  the 
world.  I dare  say  you  think  it  is  the  huckstering’  instinct 
in  me — the  desire  to  get  on.  It  is  not.  It  is  the  desire  to 
owe  nothing  to  any  man,  except  to  my  father,  who  gave  me 
the  one  thing  I value — a good  education.  As  soon  as  I get 
rid  of  the  land  here  I’m  going  to  the  States.” 

“To  the  States?”  she  asked,  her  heart  sinking. 

“Yes;  there  is  a bridge  to  build  there,  and  I believe  there 
will  be  many  more,  and  you  will  readily  believe.  Miss  Dela- 
combe, that  a man  like  myself  would  be  more  at  home  in 
the  States  than  in  this  country.” 

“No,  I don’t  think  so  at  all,”  she  replied.  “You  belong 
here.  Why  should  you  be  more  at  home  out  of  your  own 
country  ?” 

“Because  here  I’m  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  good 
red  herring,”  he  said.  “At  Dulminstcr  I am  Bligh  the 
ironmonger’s  son — not  good  enough  to  enter  tlie  house  of 
Canon  Delacombe,  certainly  not  good  enough  to  do  what 
I actually  had  the  audacity  to  do — to  fall  in  love  with  his 
daughter.  Here  I am  Zacchary  Leigh’s  grandson,  to  whom 
he  left  the  .Abbey.  But  when  I am  doing  my  work,  follow- 
ing  my  pirofession.  I’m  myself,  and  that  is  good  enough 
for  me.  So  you  see  I am  longing  to  be  off.” 

He  was  longing  for  another  thing.  He  wanted  her  to 
take  off  her  gloves  and  to  put  her  hand  in  his  for  a minute, 
but  as  he  was  indulging  himself  by  telling  her  what  he 
thought  of  her,  he  could  scarcely  ask  her  to  do  that.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  conscious  that  he  did  not  want  to 
leave  her — certainly  hot  standing  on  his  bridge,  with  her 
face  so  pale  and  her  eyes  so  tragic. 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  will  settle  in  the  States?” 

“Oh,  no,  not  by  any  means!  My  father  is  over  here, 
you  know;  but  I do  think  I shall  be  fifteen  years  or  so 
before.  1 return  to  England  for  good.  You  will  be  an  old 
married  woman  by  that  time.  Miss  Delacombe,  and  perhaps 
by  that  time  I shall  have  forgotten  the  hurt  you  inflicted 
on  me — the  insult  to  my  pride  ^d  my  vanity.  I don’t 
know.  I am  not  a forgiving  sort.” 

“No,”  she  said.  .She  raised,  her  eyes  to  his.  “I  thought 
it  was  I who  had  something  to  forgive,”  she  added. 
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“Ma\be  vou  had  something,  but  the  break  came  fromj 
you.  Vou  almost  finished  up  everything  for  me,  but  I am 
thankful  to  sav  that  mood  did  not  last  long.  And  now, 
\ou  see,  1 can  stand  here  and  talk  to  you  about  the  past.” 
He  knew  that  he  was  hurting  her,  and  he  rejoiced  in  it. 
For  when  he  had  come  back  to  her  side  he  had  seen  some- 
thing in  her  eves  that  had  made  his  heart  leap — something 
that  told  him  that  she  loved  him  now  more  than  ever — 
something  Ihat  made  him  see  that  it  was  his  pride  and  not 
hers  that  was  now  the  wall  between  them — and,  after  all, 
he  had  still  some  time  to  stay  at  the  Abbey. 

“Vos,”  she  said  tonelessly. 

“We  could  be  friends,  could  we  not?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  said  very  hesitatingly. 

“Will  you  shake  hands  on  it?” 

She  tlushed  at  that. 

“1  have  never  felt  unfriendly  towards  you,”  she  said. 
“But  I have  towards  you.  I have  stormed  at  you  and 
hated  \ou.” 

“Mated  me?” 

“Ves,”  he  said.  “I  can't  do  things  by  halves,  you 
know  ! .\nd  1 ilon’t  think  I want  to  be  friends  at  all.” 
lie  turned  awav  as  he  spolce,  thrusting  his  hands  deep 
into  his  pockets.  .She  clasped  lier  hands  together  tightly. 
She  had  not  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  hint.  It  seemed 
ridiculous,  absurd,  to  shake  hands  with  the  man  she  loved 
so  ! To  pretend  that  he  was  a mere  acquaintance ! 

She  watched  him  go,  standing  like  a statue.  She  felt 
fro/.en  ; she  could  not  even  cry.  She  believed  it  when  he 
said  he  had  hated  her.  She  thought  he  must  hate  her  now 
b\  the  wav  he  looked  at  her  and  spoke  to  her.  And  there 
had  been  .so  much  that  was  true  in  w^hat  he  had  said ! She 
had  thought  herself — her  class — superior.  She  had  not 

gi\cn  enough  thought  to  the  individual.  It  w'as  the  fault 
of  htr  bringing  up  partly;  but  she  had  not  tried  to  break 
down  the  wall.  She  had  been  content  to  know  herself 
inside  the  enclosure,  and  not  outside  it. 

Supposing  Violet  had  not  been  the  sort  of  woman  she 
was,  would  she.  Cicely,  have  been  so  outraged  by  the 
thought  that  Leigh  had  loved  her?  He  had  told  her  that 
it  wa.s  because  of  his  love  for  her  that  he  had  kept  it  from 
her,  .Might  there  not  also  have  been  a delicacy  in  him  that 
made  him  loth  to  tell  her  of  his  love  for  her  father’s  wife? 
•Mso  might  he  not  have  thought  that  Violet  would  like  the 
whole  subject  forgotten  ? 

( 'icely  ■ stayed,  looking  at  the  placid  waters  for  over  an 
hour.  Leigh  had  driven  off  without  looking  back.  She 
felt  crushed  and  humiliated.  She  knew  that  what  she 
wanted  was  for  Leigh  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  to  tell  her 
that  he  had  never  cea.sed  loving  her.  But  now  that  w-ould 
never  be.  In  her  heart  Cicely  had  built  high  hopes  on 
Leigh’s  coming  to  the  Abbey.  She  had  never  let  herself 
dw.e!l  on  it,  but  for  all  that  the  hope  had  been  there.  And 
now  it  was  extinguished  for  ever.  He  did  not  love  her 
now.  He  hated  her — he  had  said  so ! 

She  thought  of  Dorothy  Leigh.  Would  Leigh  marry 
Dorothy,  or  would  he  not  rather  find  a mate  in  the  States — 
a woman  who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  walled  garden 
but  who  would  look  at  the  world  as  he  looked  upon  it? 

“I  would  have  tried  to  be  different  if  he  would  have  let 
me,”  .she  thought. 

She  felt  the  intense  humiliation  of  a woman  who  loved 
wlien  the-  man  had  outgrown  his  love.  She  remembered 
with  a start  that  Dorothy  was  coming  to  dinner  that  even- 
ing self-invited.  She  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was  late. 
Slowly  she  got  into  her  car,  and  she  nearly  drove  into  a 
fence  because  her  thoughts  were  not  on  the  steering.  She 
lingered  on  the  way.  .She  was  not  in  a mood  to  entertain 
any  one,  certainly  not  a girl  as  sharp-witted  as  Dorothy. 

But  Dorothy  had  arrived  when  Cicely  got  home  and  w’as 
in  the  drawing-room  with  Miss  Martha,  who  had  become 
vaguely  anxious  at  Cicely’s  absence.  The  faithful  Jane 
was  ready  to  dress  her  young  mistress,  and  t’icely  was 
soon  ready  in  a white  dress  and  a necklace  of  pearls  -which 
had  been  (iicely’s  mother’s,  and  which  had  been  given  to 
her  on  her  majority.  But  Cicely  was  too  pale  for  -white. 
She  looked  colourless ; the  only  thing  that  redeemed  her 
from  plainness  was  the  elegance  of  her  figure  and  the 
beautiful  long  throat  with  the  small,  well-shaped  head. 

“I  am  so  sorry  to  be  late,”  she  said.  “It  was  so  hot. 

I went  for  a long  run.” 

“Did  you  meet  Mr.  Bligh?”  asked  Martha  bluntly.  “He 
passed  Here  over  an  hour  before  you  came  home.” 

“1  did  see  him,”  said  Cicely. 


i The  colour  came  into  her  chocks.  Dorothy  thought,  “If 
only  her  colour  would  come  back,  she  would  be  beautiful.” 
She  knew  what  ailed  Cicely. 

They  had  a very  pleasant  dinner.  Peter  was  fond  of 
Dorothy.  He  was  chaffing  her  immoderately.  Cicely  did 
not  know  why,  but  her  thoughts  were  straxing.  It  was  an 
eftbrt  to  eat,  to  be  as  usual. 

“Let  us  go  into  the  garden,”  she  said  to  Dorothx'  after 
dinner.  “It  is  so  close  to-day.” 

Thev  sat  out  on  the  veranda.  It  was  still  and  cloudy. 

“I  don’t  like  summei;  evenings  without  a man,”  said 
Dorothy  audaciously. 

Cicely  roused  herself, 

“I  am  so  sorry,  Dorothy.  You  are  bored.  I’ve  a head- 
ache, I think.” 

“You  think?”  cried  Dorothy.  “Don’t  you  know?” 
“No,  I feel  stupid.” 

“I  suppose  that  is  -why  you  have  not  congratulated  me 
yet,”  said  Dorothy  demurely. 

Cicely’s  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  for  a moment;  then 
she  said  faintly — 

“Congratulated  you?’’ 

“On  my  engagement  of  course.  If  \ou  had  not  bi-hav<-d 
like  a cloistered  nun  and  kept  away  from  exerxbody  you 
would  have  heard  of  it.  It  was  given  out  at  the  gard<-n- 
party.  Father  and  mother  are  both  very  pleased  about  it, 
which  is  nice  of  them.” 

Cicely  pulled  herself  together. 

“I  do  congratulate  you,”  she  said,  “but  x\ho  i^  it?” 
Dorothy  laughed.  She  knew  that  what  Ciceix  meant 
W'as,  “Is  it  Leigh  Bligh?”  and  she  was  half-inclined  to  let 
her  think  so  for  the  moment.  But  she  saw  that  Cicely  was 
really  unhappy,  and  would  not  tease  her  more. 

“You  know  there  has  always  really  been  oiiK  one  man 
to  me,”  she  said. 

“That  is  exactly  what  I did  not  know,”  replied  Ciceix  ; 
something  told  her  that  the  one  and  only  man  could  not 
possibly  be  Leigh, 

“I  thought  you  knew  me  better.  I have  llirtc-d  with 

other  men,  just  to  pass  the  time,  but  I never  ilirn-d  xxith 
Ralph.  It  was  always  he,  and  hep  knexv  it.  W e sc-uied  it 
some  little  time  ago,  and  when  rumour  began  to  gai 
afloat  about  Leigh  Bligh  and  myself,  we  thought  it  lime 
that  our  engagement  should  be  given  out.  F'atlic-r  and 
mother  w^erc  quite  willing.  Ralph  is  going  out  to  It-idia 
with  his  regiment  next  month,  and  I api  going  xxith  him. 

I I wanted  to  let  vou  know' — that  is  why  I inxited  mxself 
to-night.  That  is  also  why  I said  it  was  dull  of  a summer’s 
evening  without  a man.  It  was  my  man  I wanted,  of 
course.  All  the  others  are  non-existent  to  me.” 

“Oh,  Dorothy,  1 do  hope  you  will  be  very  happy!” 
Dorothy  laughed. 

“I  mean  to  be,”  she  said.  “I  sha’n’t  have  to  put  up  xxith 
much,  1 knoxv ; but,  if  you  loxe  a man,  you  can  put  up 
with  a great  deal.  And  I naturally  had  to  love  him  a great 
deal  before  I could  leave  my  peojxle  and  the  life  I've  l<-d  all 
mv  life.  But  all  the  same  I knoxv  it  is  better  for  us  to  get 
right  aw'ay — to  look  upon  life  from  a different  point  of 
view.” 

“Your  people  are  pleased?” 

“Yes,  they  like  Ralph.  What  I wanted  to  know  is  this — 
will  you  be  my  bridesmaid.  Cicely?  I shall  only  have  txvo, 
and  you  can  have  the  colour  that  suits  you.  The  other  one, 
a cousin  you  have  never  seen,  is  fair  too,  so  that  xou  will 
both  be  able  to  be  admirable  foils  to  the  bride.  One  has  to 
think  of  that,  you  know.” 

She  laughed,  secure  in  the  knowledge  of  her  oxvn 
prettiness. 

“I  should  like  to.  When  do  you  say  it  is  to  be?” 

“Next  Monday  three  weeks — not  much  time.  I’ve 
brought  patterns  for  the  dresses  with  me.” 

She  laughed,  and  Cicely  smiled  too.  It  w’as  like  Dorothx 
to  lose  no  time,  to  go  straight  to  the  point.  She  saw 
Cicely  hesitate,  and  she  turnetl  to  her. 

“If  you  are  wondering  whether  Leigh  Bligh  will  be  at  the 
wedding,  I can  tell  y'ou  he  will  bo.  But  he  can’t  eat  you. 
You  must  meet  him  some  day.” 

“I  met  him  to-day,”  said  Ciceix  , “and  we  spoke  to  each 
other.  I don’t  want  ever  to  meet  him  again  1” 

“If  he  know's  tliat,  probably  he  will  not  come,”  said 
Dorothy,  “and,  t.  ne  does  come,  he  will  keep  out  of  your 
way.  Leigh  is  not  a man  to  force  himself  upon  any  one 
who  does  not  want  to  see  him!” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  E.  H. — A middle-class,  well-educated 
family,  with  two  sons,  the  younger  of 
whom  is  lacking  in  robustness  and  has 
such  defective  eyesight  as  to  prevent  his 
reading  without  pain,  havi;  to  face  a 
problem  which  is  very  trying,  especially 
when  the  parents  are  devoted  to  their 
children  and  their  love  for  one  is  equal 
to  that  for  the  otlier.  You  say  your 
younger  son  has  ‘‘constructive  ability,” 
but  fear  that  his  poor  physitjue  will  mili- 
tate against  his  success  if  he  engaged  in 
engineering  or  similar  business.  Were  he 
employed  merely  in  fitting  or  assembling, 
I he  fear  would  be  justified,  and  such  a 
sphere  of  labour  must  be  barred  on  that 
aeeount.  But  perhaps  you  moan  “in- 
\iuilive.”  instead  of  “constructive?”  In 
Ih.a  ease,  the  question  of  robustness  of 
physique  would  not  come  in,  but  there 
would  remain  the  acquisition  of  the  need- 
ful knowledge  to  give  inventiveness  scope. 
That  Isiiowledge  tan  only  be  acquired  by 
I he  study  of  many  branches  of  science, 
studv  involving  a vast  amount  of  reading 
and  writing.  So  much  for  the  dark 
lines  of  the  pictures  ; now  let  us  try  to 
find  the  lights  in  it.  Excepting  his  eye- 
siglit,  the  boy  has  no  physical  defect,  but 
is  “wiry”  and  energetic  and  you  believe 
possesses  more  than  average  mental 
ability.  As  he  is  only  ten  he  may  out- 
grow (he  defect  in  his  vision,  but  should 
that  hope  fail  there  would  still  be  open  to 
an  intelligent  youth  a career  that  might 
have  as  good  a prospect  as  engineering. 
Have  you  tliought  of  landscape-garden- 
ing? It  might  be  years  before  the  emolu- 
ments from  that  profession  paid  for  the 
necessary  training,  but  when  a reputation 
has  been  made  the  rewards  are  on  a 
sufficiently  substantial  scale  speedily  to 
compensate  for  past  sacrifices.  Then 
there  is  agriculture,  which  nowadays  is 
attracting  more  intelligence  in  its  con- 
duct than  ever  it  did,  and  entrance  to 
which  as  a career  is  now  made  compara- 
tively easy  through  the  agricultural 
colleges.  Wireless  telegraphy,  com- 
mercial travelling,  and  retail-shop 
management  are  other  forms  of  occupa- 
tion that  make  no  undue  strain  upon  the 
eyes  and  that  give  promise  of  adequate 
remuneration  when  zealously  pursued. 
We  throw  out  these  hints  that  you  may 
See  there  are  pleasant  paths  in  life  along 
.vhich  your  boy  may  safely  travel  }*,  spite 
of  the  obstacle  that  now  causes  you 
anxiety.  Let  the  boy  take  to  heart  the 
Hogethian  philosophy,  “It’s  dogged  as 
does  it,”  and  he  will  succeed. 


I L.U'v  I uiRi.MERE. — You  ask  us  to  tell  you 
where  to  find  llie  sentence,  “Women 
should  always  be  coachmen,  but  never 
let  the  reins  be  seen,”  but  you  are  not 
certain  whether  the  words  are  an  extract 
from  poetry  or  prose.  It  may  be  from  a 
piece  of  one  or  the  other  which  you 
think — but  again,  are  not  sure — is  called 
“,\unt  Maria’s  Letter.”  Similarly  you 
w ant  to  know  where  you  can  find  a piece 
i of  {toelry  or  pro.se  containing  the  words, 
“Whilst  Adam  slept  God  took  from  him 
a bone  most  crooked.”  In  neither  case 
can  vou  say  whether  the  ejuotations  are 
the  commencement  or  in  the  body  of  the 
pieces  sought  for.  A search  for  a fig- 
seed  among  a bushel  of  feathers  would 
be  easy  compared  to  the  task  you  have 
set  us.  Charles  Wesley,  brother  of  John 
Wesley,  the  founder  of  “the  society  called 
Methodists,”  wrote— 

“Not  from  his  head  was  woman  took, 

.lx  made  her  husband  to  o'erlook; 

Not  from  his  feet,  as  one  designed 
The  footstool  of  the  stronger  kind; 

But  fashioned  for  himself,  a bride. 

An  equal,  taken  from  his  side." 

But  this  is  evidently  not  what  you  seek. 
Nor,  unless  you  can  give  us  more  “par- 
ticularities,” as  Fluellen  might  say,  can 
we  hope  to  be  successful  in  assisting  your 
search.  As  you  are  a reader  of  the 
“F.  H.”  of  the  third  generation,  your 
mother  and  grandmothers  bedng  readers 
before  you,  we  regret  that  our  reply 
should  not  be  more  satisfactory. 

Ignoramus. — (1)  If  our  previous  reply  was 
not  as  precise  as  you  desired,  it  was 
because  the  expressions,  “Near,” 
“Middle,”  and  “Far,”  as  applied  to 
countries  in  the  East,  are  vaguely  used 
in  a political  and  not  in  an  exact  geo- 
graphical sense.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  English  nierrhanls  spoke 
of  the  East,  they  referred  only  to 
countries  bordering  the  Baltic  Sea,  but 
with  the  spread  of  trade  and  commerce, 
accompanied  by  political  interesls,  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  the  meaning 
of  the  word  has  been  so  much  extended 
as  to  make  it  convemient  to  prefix  it  with 
the  adjectives  named.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  Near  East  comprises  the  countries 
lying  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  including  Serbia,  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Greece,  and  Turkey-in-Tiurope  ; 
the  Middle  East  includes  Turkey-inrAsia, 
Arabia,  Syria,  .‘\rmenia,  Persia,  Turkes- 
tan, Afghanistan,  and  Bcluchistan  ; 
w'hile  the  countries  spoken  of  as  tlie  E'ar 
East  may  be  said  to  include  China, 
Japan,  India,  Burmali,  Siam,  and  even 
tlie  Philippines.  (2)  The  writer  was  in 
error ; the  plural  form  of  the  word  is 
correct. 

Toby. — (1)  Phineas  Fletcher,  who  wrote 
“The  Purple  Island,”  was  cousin  of  John 
Fletcher,  the  collaborator  with  Francis 
Beaumont  in  the  production  of  tliosc 
celebrated  dramas  that  bear  their  names. 
(2)  When  writers  speak  of  “ the  tliree 
styles”  of  Beethoven,  they  insinuate  that 
owing  to  their  critical  astuteness  they 
can  detect  differences  in  the  work  lie 
produced  at  differei't  periods  whicli  are 
not  noticeable  by  the  commonalty  oi  the 
musical  world.  The  phrase  merely 
expresses  an  ordinary  fact,  namely,  that 
no  man  thinks  quite  the  same  at  forly 
as  he  did  at  Iwenly,  or  the  same  at  j 
seventy  as  he  did  at  forty.  Beelhorxn  ' 
did  not  live  until  he  was  seveni)-,  or 
perhaps  we  might  have  heard  of  a fourth 
style.  I'he  three  styles  were  these — he 
first  composed  as  he  had  been  taught  by 
his  predecessors,  then  in  the  fulness  of 
his  strength  he  wrote  as  his  great  genius 
inspired  him,  and  finally,  when  he  be- 
canrre  deaf,  ixior,  and  despondent,  his 
work  showed  tlie  melancliob'  of  his 
mind. 


H.  M.  (Birmingham). — ^Your  case  is  so  sad 
that  before  we  could  make  up  our  mind 
how  to  answer  your  questions  we  con- 
sulted a medical  man  whose  judgment  w’o 
can  trust  and  also  a gentleman  of  th<: 
same  age  as  yourself  who  had  undergone 
tuberculosis-treatment  and  who  now 
enjoys  apparently  perfect  health.  The 
result  of  these  inquiries  gives  us  assurance 
that  your  proposed  journey  to  Geneva 
has  definite  advantages.  You  will  be 
with  friends ; congenial  companionship 
keeps  up  the  spirits,  and  a buoyant  mind 
is  a therapeutic  agent  of  incalculable 
value.  We  assume  that  when  you  arrive 
at  Rousseau’s'  birthplace  you  will  be 
under  medical  guidance;  should  your 
limited  means  prohibit  this,  you  should 
adopt  a few  simple  rules  which  we  know 
to  have  been  beneficial  to  others  in  lik'' 
circumstances.  While  Ventnor  is  good 
for  some  people,  it  is  not  so  for  all ; vou 
liave  tried  it  and  found  it  wanting. 
Geneva  has  none  of  its  drawbacks  so  far 
as  we  know.  There  is  an  abundant  :md 
cheap  supply  of  milk  and  mutton,  and 
these  are  articles  of  diet  which  you  most 
need.  You  must  be  warmly  yet  not 
heavily  clothed,  and  you  must  be  in  the 
open  air  as  long  each  day  as  possible. 
At  night  the  fresh  air  should  circulate 
your  room.  Warm  milk,  eggs,  fish,  and 
milk  puddings  should!  form  the  principal 
items  in  your  dietary ; you  should  rest 
both  before  and  after  each  meal  ; and  you 
must  not  take  exercise  when  you  have  a 
temperature.  The  great  tiling  is  to 
breathe  fresh  air  out  in  the  open  as  mucli 
as  you  can,  provided  that  you  are  properly 
clad,  and  to  this  endi  you  may  perhaps 
have  to  use  a foot-warmer,  which  may 
be  of  rubber  or  metal.  Drugs  will  luJt 
help  you,  but  following  these  simple  ruli  s 
will,  and  we  should  very  much  like  lo 
know  later  on  whether  or  not  you  h.avc 
benefited  by  them.  Our  sincere  hope  is 
that  you  may.  The  fare  to  Geneva  horn 
London  is  £6  3s.  2d.  first-class  and 
£A  3s.  8d.  second-class,  and  you  can  book 
through  at  any  of  Messrs,  Cook’s  tourist 
offices. 

Other  Communic.atio.ns  Received  ; — L.  M. 
(it  was  Janus,  the  two-faced  god  of  the 
Romans,  from  whom  is  derived  the  name 
of  the  first  month  of  the  year,  the  sup- 
position being  that  one  face  looked  back 
to  the  dreariness  of  winter  and  the  other 
to  the  sprightliness  of  spring). — H.  O. 
(Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Foyle,  Charing 
Cross  Road,  W.C.,  would  probably  make 
an  offer  for  them  if  in  good  condition). 
— C.  C.  (there  have  been  ninety-four  test 
matches  between  Australia  and  England 
— fifty-two  in  Australia,  forty-two  in 
England,  e.xcluding  the  three  piayed  in 
Australia  this  winter  ; England  ha.s  won 
forty,  Australia  thirty-five,  and  fifteen 
have  been  drawn).  — H.  P.  (it 

appeared  as  a serial  in  1874,  but  has 
not  been  re-issued,  and  the  volumes  are 
out  of  print). — Clara,  K.  L.  M.,  and 
Dome.v  (no). — Inquirer  (we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  reveal  the  identity  of  authors 
who  write  under  pseudonyms). — I.  'I'.  S. 
(she  is  entitled  to  use  the  name). — F.  N. 
(the  otifice  of  the  National  Debt  is  at  19, 
Old  Jewry,  E.C.2  ; write  to  the  Comp- 
troller-General).—Tony  (she  is  a German 
subject  by  marriage). — J.  L.  P.  (your 
doctor  is  the  best  person  to  consult  on 
such  a matter ; our  advice  is  (hat  you 
should  submit  to  no  experiment  '\it|liont 
the  approval  of  a qualified  me  dical  man). 
— Hit  (“Mahabharata”  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  of 
ancient  India;  its  story  is  the  contests 
between  the  descendants  of  Kuru  and 
Pandu).— Mater  (many  thanks  for  your 
letter,  which  we  will  keep  before  us).— 
Inquirer  (Sir  Walter  Scott  was  called 
“'The  Great  Magician”  or  “the  Wizard 
of  the  North”  by  Professor  Wilson). 
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MAN  AND  SUPERMAN.. 

The  folk-lore  of  every  land  be^rs  witness  to  the  popular 
desire  and  expectation  of  a great  deliverer.  The  world  has 
always  dreamed  of  the  coming  great  one.  Generally  the 
<lream  has  taken  supernatural  form,  but  latterly  the  cry  has 
been  for  a man  who  will  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm  of  modern  unrest.  , , • 

There  are  clever  people  to-day  who  have  abandoned  tneir 
hoixi  of  a divine  deliverer,  but  they  have  created  a new  ideal 
- -that  of  the  Superman.  It  was  first  broached  b\  the 
German  philosopher,  Friedrick  Nietsche.  d his  conception 
was  'Tiot  entirely  new;  writers  like  Walt  Whitiiian  and 
Thomas  Carlyle  had  talked  of  “the  sup<-rb  person”  and 
the  “hero,”  each  in  his  own  way.  But  Nietsche  gave  it 
distinctive  form  in  such  words  as  these — “1  teach  >ou  the 
Superman.  . . . -'Ml  beings  hitherto  have  created  some- 

thing bevond  themselves,  de  have  made  vour  way  from 
worm  to  man,  and  much  within  you  is  still  worm.  Even 
the  wisest  among  you  is  only  a disharmony,  a hybrid  of 
plant  and  phantom.  Lo,  I teach  you  the  Supennan!” 

We  need  not  be  deluded  by  Nietsche,  for  his  writings 
have  no  claim  to  rank  as  literary  productions.  There  is  no 
continuity  of  style  or  thought;  they  are  a series  of  chaotic 
jiittings  made  bv  a man  whose  feelings  altogether  outran 
his  capacitv  for  thinking.  It  is  the  culmination  of  material- 
ism, a frank  statement  of  contempt  for  the  actual  world 
and  its  leaders,  with  a prescription  for  a new  departure  on 
the  basis  of  that  “lust  of  the  flesh,  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
])iide  of  life”  which  all  religions  have  agreed  to  oppose  and 
reject. 

Mr.  H.  Cr.  Wells  regards  tho  Superman  as  ,a  sort  of 
German  bogy,  a “blonde  beast.”  The  great  heroic  figures 
of  history  "and  romance  api)roach  the  t\pe — Moses  and 
Mahomet,  Apollo  and  Siegfried,  .-Xrthur  and  Robin  Ifood. 
In  modern  times  we  have  Napoleon,  Cecil  Rhodes,  .\braham 
Lincoln.  But  these,  however  they  dilfered  in  outlook,  had 
a moralitv  of  their  own,  whereas  .Nietsche  has  no  use  for 
morality— this  Superman  will  b<‘.  “Ix'vond  good  and  evil.” 
lie  is  self-sufficient.  He  substitutes  ubat  he  calls  “the 
will  to  |X)wer”  for  the  old  “will  to  live.” 

The  term  “progress  ’ is  used  in  two  senses.  TIk'  first  is 
the  phvsiological  sense  in  which  in  tlv  course  of  ages  man- 
kind improve  their  position  and  surroundings.  Once  upon 
a time  man  scratched  the,  earth  with  a stick  to  [rroduce 
scantv  crops  of  grain  ; now  he  uses  a motor-plough  and  | 
self-binding  reaper.  Once  he  journeyed  painfully  over  the  ' 
morasses,  exposed  to  constant  danger;  now  he  rushes 
forward  in  a luxurious  express  train.  Once  he  could  utter 
onlv  a few  guttural  sounds  to  his  savage  comrade;  now  he 
talks  through  an  instrument  to  a stranger  thousands  of  j 
miles  awav.  Once  he  made  a few  rude  marks  on  stones ; i 
now  he  is  master  of  vast  stores  of  learning  contained  in  aj 
great  modern  library.  That  is  what  we  call  evolutionary! 
progress.  The  other  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  progress! 
is  due  to  the  claims  of  the  exceptional  man.  .\s  a matter! 
of  fact  the  masses  contribute  very  little  to  social  progress.  | 
Thev  did  not  invent  the  steam-engine,  the  telegraph,  the  | 
spinning-jenny,  the  Bessemer  furnace;  these  were  all  the 
work  of  individuals,  as  were  a thousand  other  inventions. 
No  doubt  bv  co-operating  with  these  exceptional  men  they 
do  contribute  morally,  especially  in  regard  to  religion  and 
the  family. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  individual  initiative  is  a potent  factor 
of  progress,  and  a mechanical  view  of  the  world  is  inadmis- 
sible. "whether  as  captain  of  industry,  master  of  specula- 
tive knowledge,  or  administrator,  the  exceptional  man  will 
demand  and  secure  his  terms  for  the  service  he  renders  to 
societv.  But  there  is  an  ailment  to  which  ordinary  men 
are  liable;  it  is  known  as  swelled  head.  It  is  a complaint 
that  afflicts  people  of  various  sorts  and  capacities,  \\  hen  ! 
a commonplace  person  suffers  from  swelled  head  we  are 
not  so  much  offended  as  amused.  Most  of  our  leailing  men 
are  liable  to  attacks,  especially  artists,  actors,  and  soldiers, 
and  there  are  notable  victims  among  writers. 

Swelled  head  is  a dangerous  quality  to  possess.  Among 
politicians  it  leads  to  generalisations  of  a sweeping  sort. 
Half  of  our  mistakes  arise  from  hasty,  rash,  and  conceited 
\iews  about  other  nations.  But  we  are  getting  cured  of 
oiir  belief  in  the  Superman  as  statesman.  We  begin  to 
perceive  that  accident  throws  certain  men  to  the  front,  that 


an  overweening  confidence  in  themselves  keeps  them  there. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  that  what  Tennyson  called  “the. 
common  .sense  of  most”  is  more  trustworthy  in  the  end  than 
the  spurts  of  special  talent  manifested  by  men  who  are  put 
into  positions  of  prominence.  We  used  to  think  that  great 
crises  brought  forth  great  men  to  deal  with  them.  Alex- 
anders and  Cromwells,  Turgots  and  Napoleons  did  not 
sjiring  u[>  at  the  bidding  of  the  gods  of  war  and  revolution. 
'I'hey  were,  the  ]Muduct  of  great  underground  movements 
among  tlie  people.  By  such  means  the  needs  of  the  time 
and  circumstances  w<'re  served. 

This  is  a democratic  age,  but  we  are  as  far  as  ever  Irom 
disjjensing  with  the  great  man.  Labour  leaders  are  found 
to  be  necessar\ . .Sometimes  thev  arrogate  to  themselM  s 
sjiecial  functions.  But  ixvilly  one  cannot  wonder  at  this; 
the  mass  of  men  are  d<'[)endent  ii(ion  those  who  have  pro\ed 
capable  ot  governm-ent.  .Mter  the  battle  t»f  Blenheim,  in 
which  Marlborough  had  dccisiveK  beaten  his  opfionents, 
the  Gem'ral  saw  a line  (drenadier,  proud  and  unbending 
though  a prisoner.  “Ah,”  said  ho  in  French,  “if  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  had  a hundred  thousand  such  men  as  you, 
he  would  carry  on  the  war  somewhat  differently!”  “ ’'I'is 
not,”  said  the  soldier,  as  he  saluted  him — “ ’tis  not  a 
hundred  thousand  such  as  me  that  he  wants,  nio>i  general, 
but  one  such  man  as  you.”  The  history  of  Athens  and 
Rome  fully  illustrates  this  principle.  It  is  the  same  in  every 
department  of  life;  the  leader  finds  his  way  to  the  front. 
If  .Nelson  had  not  been  the  man  he  was,  with  a great  belief 
in  himself,  he  would  not  have  achieved  his  victories.  If 
Brindley  had  not  believed  in  his  scheme  of  canals,  we  should 
have  lacked  water-transit.  Livingstone  had  a great  belief 
in  himself,  as  called  to  explore  Africa.  To  take  an  extreme 
instance  of  this  egoistic  prepossession,  Alexander  Pope 
describes  himself  in  the  “Dunciad,”  as  persecuted  by 
inferior  poets  who  begged  his  help — 

“ No  place  is  sacred;  not  even  the  church  is  free; 

E’en  Sunday  shines  no  Sabhalh  Day  to  me. 

Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 

Happy  to  catch  me — just  at  dinner-lime.” 

Nevertheless  the  passing  of  the  Superman  is  decreed ; IF  <■ 
wars  of  war  has  done  much  towards  killing  tho  exaggera- 
tion of  the  idea.  The  haloes  wc  have  placed  on  the  heads 
of  our  leaders  have  become  worn  and  dull.  Not  generals, 
but  common  soldiers,  gained  the,  greater  glory  in  the  field ; 
not  statesmen,  but  factory  workers  and  housewives,  gained 
the  greater  glory  at  home.  Generals  and  Premiers  and 
Ghancellors  all  had  their  day  and  passed  into  the  shadow. 
\Ve  were  told  that,  as  a nation,  we  had  become  degenerate; 
the  event  showed  that  we  were  more  than  equal  to  Welling- 
ton’s best  troops.  It  was  a fatal  mistake  of  the  Gennans, 
who  imagined  that  their  military  discipline  was  enough  to 
secure  them  the  victory.  The  magic  of  great  names  grows 
less  and  less  as  time  goes  on.  All  the  same,  the  nci^  of 
men  of  magnetic  power  is  seen  to  be  constant;  they  alone 
insjMre  confidence.  Nevertheless  we  have  learned  that  the 
best  of  men  make  mistakes.  We  value  those  who  arc  just 
a little  raised  above  the  common,  men  whose  moral  and 
mental  stature  is  higher  than  their  fellows,  but  whose  head 
reaches  not  to  the  stars.  We  do  not  look  for  salvation  to 
.Supermen.  It  is  a great  advance  for  the  present  genera- 
tion, who  have  a greater  confidence  in  their  own  powers, 
and  a duo  respect  for  the  common  run  of  mankind. 

Place  aux  dames!  Deborah,  Zenobia,  Cleopatra, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  Elizabeth  of  England — these  and  other 
Superwomen  ruled  and  led  their  generation ; they  had  tlieir 
day  and  left  no  successors.  Instead  we  have  a great  number 
of  women  equipped  for  national  service.  Some  of  them 
are  weak  in  body,  but  strong  in  the  spirit.  'I'hey  are  not 
gods  or  heroines ; they  are  just  women  penetrated  bv  a 
great  idea — one  that  in  all  ■ ages  has  lifted  people  Into 
alliance  with  the  supreme  forces  that  govern  the  W'^orld. 
We  are  witnessing  a mighty  revolution.  The  gods  of  our 
idolatry  are  descending  from  their  pedestals,  and  making 
room  for  men  and  women  who  know  their  vocation  and 
have  a mind  to  fulfil  it.  The  educational  facilities  now- 
possessed  by  the  poore.st;  the  wide  extension  of  literatuiv ; 
the  spread  of  scientific  knowdedge,  are  all  plaving  their 
]jart  in  the  elevation  of  the  people.  The  general  average  is 
rising,  and  soon  the  dream  of  the  Superman  will  be  a thing 
of  tho  pas*- 

“ Heartily  know, 

When  half-gods  go. 

The  gods  arrive.” 
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Vs^rieties. 


Lentils  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
legumes  used  for  food. 

* * 

The  jaw  of  the  shark  furnishes  the  best 
watchmaker's  oil.  In  each  shark  is  found 
about  half-a-pint. 

s tf  * 

In  Hungary  the  women  do  not  vote  until 
they  are  twenty-four,  and  then  only  if  they 
can  read  and  write. 

* * ■» 

There  arc  three  varieties  of  dogs  which 
ne\er  baric — the  Australian  dog,  the 
Egyptian  shepherd  dog,  and  the  “lion- 
headed”  dog  of  Thibet. 

* * * 

Farmers  comprised  90  per  cent,  of  the 
American  army  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
75  iwr  cent,  of  the  armies  of  the  Civil  War, 
.and  50  per  cent,  of  the  ;\.  E.  F.  during  the 
great  war  just  past. 

* * s 

The  first  telephone  e\er  installed  in  a 

private  residence  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Marlborough  House.  It  was  made  in  1878 
on  board  the  warship  Thundci'ey,  and  was 
subsequently  fixed  up  between  the  school- 
room and  the  boudoir  of  the  then  Princess 
of  Wales. 

* ♦ • 

THE  LURE  OF  QOLF. 

“Wherein  lies  the  lure  of  golf?”  asks 
George_  Duncan,  the  British  Open 
Champion,  and  he  .answers  bv  sayin^^  : 
“Because  in  golf  we  find  the  expression  of 
man’s  primeval  instinct,  the  fight  against 
n.ature.  On  the  links  man  finds  nature 
putting_  every  obstacle  in  the  way.  The 
game'  is  full — sometimes  to  overflowing — 
of  natural  difficulties.  The  natural  fighter 
in  man  comes  out  best  when  conditions  are 
difficult.  So  the  game  of  golf  typifies  the 
greater  game  of  life.  And  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  its  greatness.” 

* * * 

B0NE5  OF  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 

Bones  of  some  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
reputed  to  be  members  of  the  colony  w'ho 
perished  during  the  first  winter  after  their 
landing  on  the  “stern  and  rock-bound 
coast”  of  Massachusetts,  have  been  exposed 
in  the  course  of  lowering  historic  Plymouth 
Rock  to  its  original  base  at  shore  level, 
where  in  future  it  will  stand.  Forty  years 
ago  the  rock,  to  preserve  it,  was  raised 
several  feet  above  this  base  and  covered 
with  a granite  car  -)py  in  which  a box  con- 
taining the  bones  of  the  Forefathers  also 
was  placed.  The  skulls  and  other  parts  of 
the  skeletons  were  found  to  be  in  a fair 
state  of  preservation. 

* * » 

DR.  JOHN  BULL. 

Dr.  John  Bull,  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
the  reputed  author  of  the  National  .\nthem, 
but  according  to  Sir  Frederic  Bridge  “the 
matter  has  been  investigated  by  many,  but 
so  far  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  it.” 
He  was  the  first' professor  of  -music  of 
Gresham  College,  and  his  connection  with 
the  City  made  him  the  musical  director  at 
many  City  feasts  which,  even  in  those  davs, 
seem  to  have  been  both  frequent  aiid 
elaborate.  Bull  and  several  other  of  the 
most  talented  musicians  of  llte  reign  of 
James  I.  were  Catholics,  though  they  were 
obliged  to  conceal  tlieir  faith  in  order  to 
earn  a living.  Tliis  concealment  appears  to 
have  become  intolerttble  to  Bull,  and  he 
left  England  secretly  about  the  year  1611 
and  took  refuge  in  Brussels.  He  became 
organist  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  in  1617  and 
.was  buried  there  eleven  years  later. 


LIGHTNING  FLASHES. 

No  doubt  lightning  flashes  vary  in 
thickness,  but  one  |)hotographcd  recently 
was  estimated,  from  the  size  of  the  trace  it 
left  on  a photograph  and  the  distance-  of 
the  tower  it  struck  from  the  camera,  to 
be  only  one-fifth  of  an  inch.,  not  much  more 
than  some  artificial  electric  sparks. 

* ■ * * 

A DESERT  ICE  PACK. 

With  the  thermometer  registering  at 
noon  one  hundred  and  thirty  degrees 
Fahrenheit  a party  of  professional  men 
made  ice  near  an  oasis  in  the  Sahara 
Desert  and  saved  the  life  of  a comrade  who 
suffered  from  malignant  fever.  At  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  the  men  shovelled 
down  through  the  hot  sand  to  a cooler 
stratum  and  formed  a pit  about  eighteen 
inches  deep.  On  the  level  bottom  of  the 
depression  they  placed  a blanket  that 

measured  about  five  by  eight  feet.  Then, 

drawing  on  the  supply  of  camel  fodder,  tliey 
covered  the  blanket  with  chopped  straw. 
From  the  oasis  they  drew  water  and  covered 
the  blanket  to  a depth  of  half  an  inch.  .As 
the  night  advanced  the  temperature  fell, 

and  at  midnight  frost  crystals  formed  on 
the  floating  straw.  .At  three  o’clock  the 
straw  was  embedded  in  a sheet  of  ice. 

* -it  * 

CELEBRITIES’  GOLDEN  LOCKS. 

There  are  many  interesting  instances 
of  the  sale  of  hair  belonging  to  celebrities. 
For  a lock  of  hair  cut  from  the  head  of 
Napoleon  when  on  his  death-bed  at  St. 
Helena  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  was 
paid  in  Paris  a few  years  ago.  A lock  cut 
from  his  head  after  death  was  sold  in 
London  for  seven  pounds,  although  as  little 
as  three  pounds  has  been  paid  for  another 
lock,  .while  for  a lock  of  hair  cut  from 
his  head  at  the  time  he  was  aboard  the 
UeUerophon  the  sum  of  thirtv  pounds  was 
paid.  Hair  cut  from  Nelson's  head  has 
also  fetched  as  much  as  three  guineas  to 
one  hundred,  pounds  for,  a lock,  while  for 
some  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
sold  by  auction,  nobody  was  prepared  to 
offer  more  than  one  pound.  On  the  other 
hand,  four  pounds  was  paid  for  a few  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  locks,  and  a lock  of 
Byron’s  hair  fetched  over  ten  pounds. 

* * -X- 

THE  WITTY  PRINCE. 

Emil  Feisal,  the  son  of  the  King-  of 
the  Hejaz  and  commatidcr  in  chief  of  the 
.Arabian  army  that  helped  the  British 
forces  iii  .Syria  against  the  'J'urks,  won 
many  friends  for  the  Arabian  cause  at  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  Although  his 
Oriental  tact  and  personal  charm  were 
widely  noted  by  correspondents,  it  was  his 
witty  retorts  to  questions  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  that  gained  him  hi?  popularity. 
It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  a corre- 
spondent asked  him  his  opinion  of  modern 
statesmen  as  a result  of  his  acquaintance 
with  them  at  the  Conference.  Ho  replied- — 
“They  are  like  modern  paintings.  They  | 
should  be  hung  in  a gallery  and  viewed 
from  a distance.”  .Another  time,  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Ten,  M.  Pichon 
referred  to  the  claims  of  France  in  Syria, 
which  he  said  were  based  on  the  Crusades. 
Emir  Feisal  turned  toward'  him  and  in- 
quired mildly  : “I  am  not  a great  student  of 
history  ; would  you  kindly  tell  me  which 
of  us  won  the  Crusades?”  Mr.  Balfour 
once  tried  to  find  out  what  Emir  Feisal 
thought  of  the  British  Goverjiment.  He 
succeeded.  “It  reminds  me  of  a caravan 
in  a desert.  A'ou  see  ati  impressive  string 
of  dromedaries  in  the  distance,  trekking^ 
single  file  across  the  shifthig  sands.  When 
you  first  overtake  them  you  observe  that 
the  last  camel  i.s  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  tiext 
in  line.  When  you  reach  the  head  of  the 
colutnn  you  find  that  a little  donkey  is  lead- 
hig  the  whole  string.” 


THE  AGE  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

I he  deepest  place  in  the  ocean  m I 
foutid,  5,269  fathoms,  or  aliout  6 miles-,  was 
discovered  by  the  United  States  Steamship 
hero  in  1899  at  latitude  12  degrees  43 
minutes  N.,  longitude  145  degrees  49 
minutes  E.  The  maximum  average  sur- 
face occurs  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  is 
nearly  85  degrees  F.  .At  great  depths  the 
temperature  does  not  vary  much  the  world 
round.  Below  400  fathoms  the  tempera- 
tures are  mostly  within  5 degrees  of  freez- 
ing. Sir  John  Murray  calculated  that  ,-it 
least  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  ocean  water  has 
a temperature  below  40  degrees  F.  By- 
estimating  the  weight  of  salt  in  the  ocean 
and  comparing  it  with  the  rale  of  inflow 
of  salt  from  the  rivers,  Joly  has  concluded 
that  the  age  of  the  ocean  does  not  e.xceed 
100,000,000  vears. 

■x-  * * 

BIRDS  AND  LIVE  WIRES. 

W'hy  birds  can  perch  and  remain  un- 
harmed on  live  trolley  wires  is  a question 
that  doubtless  has.  oftem  occurred  to  many 
people.  In  explanation,  a roc.cnt  wn-Rer 
says  : It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  trolley 
w-ire  carries  an  electric  current  strong- 
enough  to  kill  not  only  birds,  but  hum.ni 
beings.  How-ever,  *to  do  any  harm  the 
current  must  pass  to  the  ground  throqgh 
the  body  of  tlie  bird  or  person.  The,  con- 
nection of  the  body  with  the  ground  need 
not  be  direct,  but  it  must'  exist  in  sonte 
way.  A person  could  sit  on  the  troIli-\- 
wire  just  as  safely  'as  the  birds' do,  but,  if 
he  should  stretch  out  his  hand  and  touch 
another  wire,  or  an  iron  pipe,-  rumiing 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  ground,  the  fitll 
force  of  the  current  w-ould  be,  grounded  bv 
the  connection  made  with  his  Irodyr.  In  Hie 
case  of  the  birds,  there  is  nothin.g  to  afford 
a ground  connection,  and  they  are  in  con- 
sequence unharmed,  the  electric  curi-ent 
passing  through  the  wire  under  them  :is 
water  would  pass  through  amain  on  w hich 
a person  might  be  sitting,  w-ithout  wetting 
him. 

-s  « tt- 

COLLISION  WITH  AN  ALBATROSS. 

An  exciting  harbour  incident  is  reported 
in  a Sydney  (.Australia)  paper,  in  which  an 
albatross  collided  with  a ferry  steamer,  and 
dropped  dead  on  deck  with  a broken  necl<. 
The  bird  is  supposed  to  have  been  driven  in 
from  the  sea  by  a southerly  gale  raging  off 
the  coast.  As  the  steamer  approached  the 
bird  one  of  the  deck-hands  noticed  it  rest- 
ing on  the  w'ater  ahead.  The  albatross  w'as 
evidently  asleep,  for  it  never  moved  until 
the  boat  was  almost  on  top  of  it.  'J'he  bow 
of  the  vessel  had  almost  reached  the  .spot 
when  the  albatross  suddenly  lifted  from  thi^ 
water  and  dashed  with  terrific  force  across 
the  upper  deck.  It  just  mis.sed  the  buhvark 
rail,  and  the  next  moment  struck  an  over- 
head wire  rope  connecting  the  forward 
rudder  of  the  ferry-boat,  falling  back  with 
a crash  on  to  the  deck  outside  the  wheel- 
house.  The  force  of  the  impact  was  so 
I great  that  the  “trigger”  locking  the  for- 
ward rudder  was  lifted,  and  the  rudder 
released.  The  vessel  was  travelling  at  a 
speed  of  10  knots  per  hour  at  the  tinte, 
and,  as  a result  of  the  sudden  release' of  the 
locking  gear,  the  rudder  took  charge,  and 
caused  the  steamer  to  sheer  off  her  course. 
The  engines  were  quickly  stopped,  and  the 
w'histle  blow'n  for  assistance.  After  a delay 
of  about  five  minutes,  however,  the  rudder 
was  secured  again.  On  a subsequent  trip 
the  rudder  was  found  to  be  damaged,  and 
the  steamer  was  withdrawn  and  sent  for 
repairs.  The  albatross,  a fine  specimen, 
was  measured  by  one  of  the  deck  bands, 
and  found  to  cover  10  feet  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  wings.  The  skipper  at  first  mistook 
the  bird  for  a sheet  of  newspaper  swept  off 
the  deck  by  a squall.  The  bird  only  missed 
the  glass-enclosed  wheelhouse- by  a couple 
of  feet. 
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RT^NlDOM 

RETtlDXNGS. 


When  may  a man  be  sakl  to  be  peison- 
ally  involved? — When  he  is  wrapped  up  in 
himself. 

* * * 

Teacher  t “What  is  the  Order  of  the 
Bath?”  Small  boy  : “We'l,  Johnny  comes 
first,  then  me,  then  Willie,  and  then  the 
babv.” 

* * * 

‘‘O  lliis  a free  translation  ?”  asked  -4 
riislomer  in  a book-store.  ' No,  > 
replied  the  assistant,  “it  will  cost  you  half 
a crown.” 

* * * 

Dora:  “What  shall  I sing  for  you, 
lack?”  lack;  “Have  you  a song  with  a 
refrain?”  Dora;  “Yes.”  Jack;  “Well, 
then,  please  refrain.” 

* ^ * 

“So  your  brother  has  got  a job  as  an 
artist  on  a newspaper?”  “Yes;  he  draws 
the  crosses  on  the  pictures^ to  show  where 
the  crimes  were  committed.” 


“I  want  you  to  know, 
angrv  man,  “'that  I’m  not  so  stupid  as  you 


bellowed  the 
upid  as  you 
replied  his 


think  1 am!”  “That’s  so, 
friend.  “You  couldn’t  be.” 

* * * 

“No,  sir,”  cried  the  irate  pare^m,  “my 
(laughter  can  never  be  yours.”  “1  don  t 
want  her  to  be  my  daughter,”  remarked 
the  lover.  “I  want  her  to  be  my  wife.” 

* * * 

“What'  an  interesting  man  your  grand- 
father must  have  been  ! .\nd  did  he  attain 
a green  old  age?”  “Well,  1 should  say  he 
did  ! He  was  swindled  four  times  after  he 
was  seventy!” 


with 


,*  . * - r ■ 

“I  can’t  think  what’s  the'  matter 
me.  I eat  like  an  ostrich,  drink  like  a 
fish,  sleep  like  a dormouse,  and  yet  feel  as 
tired  as  a dog.  I must  see  a doctor.’ 
"You  don’t  want  a doctor,  you  want  a 
vet.” 

* ♦ * 

“How  old  are  you?”  asked  a magistrate 
of  a prisoner,  who  was  arrested  for  stealing 
chickens.  “I  dunno,”  said  the  prisoner. 
“When  wore  vou  born?”  “What  s the  use 
of  telling  you  about  my  birthday?  You 
ain’t  going  to  make  me  no  birthday  present, 
are  yer?” 


Staff  Officers. — Policemen,, 

* * * 

A Hoarder. — “The  professor  seems  to  be 
a man  of  rare  gifts,”  remarked  Mrs. 
Naybor.  “He  is,’'  said  the  professor’s 
wife.  “He  hasn’t  given  me  one  since  we 
were  married.” 

* * 

The  Wrong  Road.— “The  road  to  success 
is  apt  to  be  a long,  hard  one,  my  boy.” 
“,\nd  are  there  no  short  cuts,  father?” 
“Yes,  my  son.  Our  prisons  are  full  of  men 
who  took  short  cuts.” 

-s  » * 

No  Temptation.  — Elderly  spinster, 
waking  up  and  finding  a burglar  going 
through  her  jewel-case  : “Leave  me  at  once, 
sir!”’  Burglar:  “Certainly,  I had  no  in- 
tention of  taking  you.” 

y,  * •» 

Incipient  Philosophy. — “What  is  meant 
by  every  cloud  having  a silver  lining?^ 
asked  the  teacher.  “That’s  when  a boy  is 
so  ill  that  he  can’t  go  to  school,”  replied 
the  red-headed  vouth  in  the  back  row. 

* '■)(-  * 

THE  BUSINESS  INSTINCT. 

“There’s  a lady  in  the  front  shop  who 
wants  to  buy  an  Oriental  vase,”  said  a 
curio  dealer’s  assistant.  “Does  she  look  as 
if  she  has  money?”  “Yes,  but  she  doesn  t 
look  as  if  she’d  had  it  long.”  “Good. 
I’ll  wait  on  her  myself.” 

* * * 

A FUTURE  FINANCIER. 

“Now,  James,”  said  the  teacher, 
“suppose  vou  wanted  to  build  a thousand- 
pounds  house,  and  had  only  seven  hundred 
pounds,  what  would  you  do?”  “I  suppose 
I’d  have  to  marry  a girl  W'orth  three 
hundred  pounds,”  answered  the  modern 
child. 

• 9 • 

A FORECAST. 

“There’s  a sort  of  a bump  on  your 
chest,”  said  the  tailor,  pausing  in  his 
measurements,  “but  we  make  the  clothing 


POINTING  THE  MORAL. 

A little  fellow  of  four  was-  taken  by 
his  mother  to  see  the  hird.s  of  Paradise 
which  had  recently  arrived  at  the  ’Zoo  He 
went  into  ecstacies  over  the  largest  of  tliem. 
“'J'hat's  a pretty  bird,  mummie,”  he 
shouted.  “Yes,”  she  replied,  “and  it  never 


never 


certain 

doctor, 


cries.  ' “'I'iiat’s'’  because  it’s 
washed!”  rejoined  the  youngster. 

* * -X- 

DIFFERENT  DESIRES. 

At  a meet  of  foxliounds  in  a 
village  there  appeared  the  local 
handsomely  mounted,  thougli  no  great  hunt- 
ing man.  'I'he  Master  complimented  ^him 
on  the  hunter-Iihe  look  of  Ids  steed.  “He 
h;is  only  one  grace  fault,  in  mv  view,  as  a. 
hunter,”  said  llie  doi  lor.  Tiie  Master  ex- 
pressed interest.  "Ile.v.anls  l<>  jump,” 
explained  tlie  doctor,  “and  1 don’t.” 


so  that  you  will  not  realise  the  bump  is 
there.”  “!  know  you  will,”  sighed  the 


KNEW  HIS  BUSINESS. 

.'\fter  several  complaints  had  been  made 
to  him,  the  \ icar  of  a certain  church  canu' 
to  an  opinion  that  his  old  sexton  was 
neglecting  certain  duties.  'The  latter,  wlio 
was  not  wanting  in  wit,  strenuously  denied 
the  charge,  and  said  that  he  was  “liot  goin' 
to  stand  no  meddlin’  ” with  his  affairs. 
“But,  John,”  argued  the  Vicar,  “it 

behoves  everybody  to  mind  his  ‘p’.s’  :md 

‘q’s.’  ”.  “Everybody  but  me,”  retorted 

the  old  man,  refusing  to  be  cornered.  “I've 
enough  to  do  to  mind  my  keys  and  pews,” 
^ * * 

AN  EASTERN  VERSION. 

'The  headmaster  of  a famous.  Public 
School  is  fond  of  entertaining  foridgncfs, 
iving  them  a practical  insigh.t  into  thi' 


and 


* * * 

Mrs.  Goodheart : “I  always  feel  sorry  for 
these  poor  shop  girls;  they  are  so  over- 
worked, you  ’Know.”  Mr.  Goodheart: 
•‘Yes;  you  are  so  tender-hearli'd,  dear,,  you 
must  yearn  to  help  them.”  “I  do  indeeti  !” 
“Well,  my  dear,  the  liest  way  to  help  them 
is  to  keep  away  from  those  terrible  sales.” 
'«•  * -fr 

Executiv’c  ability  has  been  variously 
defined,  but  the  following  from  a inanager 
wiih  a sense  of  humour  seems  to  cover 
the  whole  subject.  He  said  : “E.Kecutivc 
ability  is  the  abiTuty  to  hire  some  one  to  do 
work  for  which  you  will  get  the  credit,  and, 
if  there  is  a mistake,  having  some  one  at 
whose  door  to  lay  the  blame.” 

* » * 

.\  medical  man  who  was  advising  a 
woman  patient  to  winter  at  a certain  Swiss 
health  resort  said  : “Of  course,  the  climate 
has  its  peculiarities.  I am  told  that  some 
women  lose  their  hair  the  first  year,  their 
teeth  the  second,  and  their  reputation  the 
third.”  “That  is  quite  all  right,”  said  the 
patient.  “Having  lost  one’s  hair  and  one’s 
teeth.  I should  think  one’s  reoutation  would 


customer.  “That’s  my  pocket-book  in  my 
inside  pocket.” 

tt-  » «• 

A CASE  OF  SUSPICION. 

The  eminent  financier  was  run-down, 
nervy,  and  jumpy.  Something  had  to  be 

done,  so  one  afternoon  his  sumptuous 

limousine  deposited  him  in  Harley  S^treet. 
“Overwork,”  said  the  physician.  “You 
must  get  away  abroad  for  a thorough  rest.” 
“And  where  do  you  advise,  doctor?” 

“Somewhere  where  there  is  no  extradition 
treaty,”  replied  the  wise  physician. 

* X X 

HANDSOME  GRATUITY. 

'To  the  man  who  had  carried  his  bag 
to  the  little  countryside  station  the  traveller 
had  given  a penny.  Notwithstanding  the 
forlorn  look  on  the  man’s  face,  he  contmuedi 
to  chat  in  an  easy  manner.  “I  shall  nevet" 
forget,”  he  said,  “the  splendour  of  the 
scenery  when  I was  in  Switzerland.  It 
was  aii  education  to  see  the  sun  rise,  tipping 

the  little  blue  hills  with  gold ^ “.\h!” 

interrupted  the  man.  “I hem  ’ills  .was 
luckier  than  me,  wasn’t  they?” 

X X * 

A DIALECTICIAN. 

A East  Riding  fanner  coom  to  live  on 
a farm  on  t’  Bradforth  Corporation  estate, 
nut  far  thru  VVind’ill,  wheer  they  talk 
Brooad  Yorksher  to  perfection.  'T’new 
fanner  wor  livverin’  milk  wun  morniin’,  an’ 
when  t ’woman  complained  hah  deear  it  wor 
gettin’  he  explained  ; “Coo’s  is  fifty  pooned 
apiece,  noo!”  When  t’milkman  ’ad  gooan 
t’Wind’ill  woman  turned  tuv  her  husband 
an’  said  : “Aw  reckon  nowt  o’  them  theer 
ferriners.  What  the  hengment  can’t  he 


mysteries  of  our  educational  system.  I'pon 
one  occasion,  he  took  a Japantise  gentleman 
to  watch  the  work  of  a form,  delivering  in 
conclusion  a short  speech  addressed  dirc^-tlv 
to  the  visitor  and  indirectly  to  the  boys. 
“We  base  all  our  activities,”  he  ended,  “on 
the  fine  old  maxim,  ‘.Manners  mak\th 
Man.’  ’ “Oh,  we  have  a saying  lik(' 
that,”  added  the  visitor,  roused  suddenly 
from  his  Oriental  passivity.  “It  i.s  this: 
‘When  a monkey  puts  on"  man’s  clothes, 
he  becomes  a man.’  ” 


INDIGNANT  PATRIOTISM. 

A wealthy  Scotsman  called  at  ;i  book- 
seller's and  asked  to  see  the  proprietor.  “1 
want  you  to  get  me  a leebrarv,”  he  said. 
“Certainly,”  replied  the  bookseller,  “I  shall 
be  very  pleased  to  supply  vou  with  books. 
Can  you  let  me  have  a li^l  of  any  particular 
books  you  want?”  “No,  no,  ye  ken  mair 
aboot  buiks  than  ine.  Ye  can  choose  them 
yourself  !”  “\’ery  .good,  then  you  leave  the 
selection  in  my  hands,”  said  the  bookseller. 
“Now  how  would  you  like  the  books 
bound?  Would  you  like  to  have  them 
bound  h)  ru-^ia  or  morocco?”  “Russia! 
Morocco!”  gasped  the  man.  “Can  ye  not 
get  them  !>ound  in  Glesca?” 

X X 

ENCROACHING  ON  GENEROSITY. 

A village  church  had  received  a 'pipe 
organ  as  a gift  from  a wealthy  donor.  TliO 
instrument  was  installed,  a recital  given, 
and  pronounced  very  fine.  The  philaiv- 
thropist  was  so  notified.  Some  month.* 

I later  the  donor  was  urged  to  make  a con- 
tribution to  the  waterworks  sy.stem  of  tlic 
village.  He  was  rather  nettled  that  ')u 
should  bo  asked  to  contribute  to  a muni- 
cipal necessity,  and  in  a letter  su.r'gcsied 
to  the  cxjminittee  that  they  should  look 
after  any  improvements  in  the  waterworks. 
The  committee’s  reply  to  this  letter  con- 
tained the  following:  “Our  waterworks  is 
satisfactory  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
pressure,  however,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
pump  the  new  pipe  organ,  and  we  thought 
you’d  like'  to  assist  us  in  purchasing  an 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

Heaven  punishes  the  bad,  and  proves  the 
■best. 

W ithout  a rich  heart,  wealth  is  an  ugly 
beggar. 

It  is  better  to  pay  a debt  than  to  get  a 
present. 

If  you  have  a bad  habit,  break  it,  or  it 
will  break  you. 

Hear  in  mind,  courage  is  a quality  not 
to  be  despised. 

.Mwavs  remember  that  to-day's  burdens 
will  last  onlv  through  to-day. 

Scarcelv  anything  seems  imposisible  to 
th;:  man  who  can  will  strongly  and  long 
enough. 

“Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can  need  a 
li'-  : a faidl  which  needs  it  most  grows  two 
iherebv.  ” 

If  vou  cannot  -honestly  obtain  all  you 
want,  vou  have  an  easy  remedy— do  not 
want  so  much. 

Hverv  to-morrow  has  two  handles.  W’e 
can  l;ike  hold  of  it  by  the  handle  of  an.xiety 
or  the  handle  of  faith. 

W ithout  effort  life  would  stagnate.  To 
have  nothing  to  do  wotdd  indeed  be  hard 
work — “enough  to  kill  the  greatest  general 
of  us  all.  ” 

The  wise  man  shows  Ids  w'isdom  in  noth- 
ing so  much  as  in  finding  and  isolating  the 
foolish  streak  that  is.  in  him  as  it  is  in  us 
all. 

.\  man’s  look  i.s  the  work  of  years;  it  is 
stamped  on  his  countenance  by  the  events 
of  his  whole  life  ; nay,  more,  by  the  hand 
of  \aturc,  and  cannot  readily  be  effaced. 

lie  has  the  greatest  honour  and  purest 
morals  who  is  'retidy  to  pardon  all  mistakes 
in  other  people  as  if  he  himself  offended 
dailv,  and  at  the  same  time  so  vigorously 
tdjslains  from  all  appearance  of  evil  as  If 
he  forgave  nobody. 


STATISTICS. 


I’here  were  18,310  accidents  in  Paris  in 
1920. 

During  last  year  580  lives  were  saved  by 
lifeboats  on  our  coasts  and  7 lifeboatmen 
lost  their  lives. 

During  1920  a total  of  681  British  news- 
papers and  periodicals  was  compelled  to 
increase  prices. 

The  ten  invaded  and  pillaged  departments 
of  France  produced  last  year  500,000  tons 
of  wheat  and  one-fourth  of  the  nation’s  oat 
crop. 

There  were  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
million  residential  and  business  changes  in 
London  during  the  past  year,  30,000  more 
than  any  previous  record. 

A total  of  11,004  books  were  published 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1920.  This 
is  ;m  increase  of  2,382  compared  with  1919, 
and  brings  British  publishing  almost  back 
to  pre-'^var  level. 

Fi.wkr  .Au.OTMK.vr.s. — At  She  beginning 
of  1920  there  .were  about  1,250,000  allot- 
ments, covering  an  area  of  approximately 
180,000  acres,  in  England  and  Whales. 
This  number  is  about  100,000  less  than  in 
1918,  but  is  practically  750.000  greater  than 
in  1895,  whicli  is  the  latest  year  before  the 
war  in  which  a complete  return  was 
obttiined  of  the  number  of  allotments. 

V.M.UK  oi'  Homh  Industri.ai.s. — The 
matket  value  of  ordinary  stocks  and  shares 
of  Home  Industrial  Companies  was 
_/i278,675,722  on  December  31st,  a figure 
which  compares  w ith  that  of  _£327,810,276 
at  the  end  of  1919.  'I'hc  corresponding 
figurr-  at  the  close  cf  December  1913  was 
_C146,764,160,  but  this  must  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  relative  ttmouiUs  of 
paid-up  capital  involved.  The  1920  figures 
represent  a paid-up. c.-ipital  of  /il90,876,132 
on  251  securities,  tmd  those  of  1913  a ptiid- 
sp  capital  of  _£,'84  923.113  on  229  securities. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL  ^ 

SUDSTITUTE  roR  CiOi.D. — What  is  said  fo  ! 
be  ;i  serviceable  substitute  for  gold  is 
obtained  by  combining  ninety-four  parts  of 
copper  with  six  parts  of  antimonv  and  add- 
ing a little  mtignesiutn  carbonate  to  in- 
crease the  weight.  It  is  said  that  this  alloy 
can  be  drawti,  wrought,  and  soldered  very 
much  like  gold  and  that  it  also  receives 
and  retains  a golden  polish. 

Ni;w  Grain'  Moisture  Mi:asui;er. — The 
apparatus  rocetillv  supplied  United  .States 
graiti  inspectors  for  measuring  moisture  is 
a simple  distillation  flask,  with  condensing 
tube  and  graduated  receiver,  'fhe  definite 
quantity  of  grain  being  placed  in  the  fhtsk, 
and  covered  with  mineral  oil,  electric  heat 
is  applied  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes, 
and  the  pereriitage  of  moisture  distilling 
over  is  indicated,  by  the  graduations. 

Soap  ero.m  Nuimec.s. — Th;U:  soap  and 
ctmdles  can  be  manufactun.'U  from  nutmegs  ' 
is  one  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  tlie  [ 
investigator  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  Ex- i 
amination  of  a quantity  of  Otuba  nutmegs 
from  a forest  tree  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Colombia  5,000  feet  up  showed  that  the 
fat  obtained  from  them  could  be  used  for  , 
the  purposes  stated  if  available  in  large 
commercial  qu.antities  at  an  economic  price. 

Britain’s  New  Source  of  Oh.. — Geolo- 
gists have  long  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  oil  beneath  the  surface  of  Great  Britain, 
but  it  is  only  within  recent  jears  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  if  it 
existed  in  sutTicient  quantities  to  be  com- 
mercialised. There  are  at  present  about  a 
dozen  oil-wells  in  the  country,  including  a 
number  in  Derbyshire,  and  a new  source 
of  oil,  it  is  reported,  has  recently  been 
discovered  at  Weston,  in  Leicestershire. 

Rendering  Cement  Waterproof.  — 
Cement  can  be  waterproofed  by  the 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  petroleum  oil  im- 
mediately after  mixing,  but  the  time  taken 
for  the  cement  to  set  is  almost  doubled. 
.An  effective  method  for  treating  reservoir 
walls  already  cemented  is  to  coat  the  wall 
surfaces  with  a 20  per  cent,  solution  of 
paraffin-wax  in  gasoline.  Another  method 
is  to  damp  them  with  soapy  water,  then 
after  about  twenty-four  hours  to  pass  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  over  the 
walls.  This  operation  should  be  repeated 
several  times. 

X-Rays  Snapshots. — Remarkable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  X-rays  work  owing 
to  the  discovery  of  a new  photographic 
plate  wdiich  is  twenty-five  times  more  rapid 
than  anything  known  hitherto.  This  new 
plate  makes  it  possible  to  take  radio- 
graphic  pictures  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or 
stomach  in  a fraction  of  a second  even  with 
ordinary  apparatus.  The  inventor.  Dr. 
Leonard  A.  Levy,  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Ronlgen  Society,  showed  snapshot 
photographs  of  human  hearts,  lungs,  and 
kidneys,  and  others  depicting  the  whole 
minor  mechanism  of  an  alarm  clock, 
various  types  pf  locks  and  electrical  instru- 
ments, all  taken  in  a Hash  with  the  X-rays 
on  the  new  plate. 

Air  Nitrogen. — Successful  experiments 
have  recently  been  made  bv  a British  under- 
taking in  the  manufacture  of  nitrogen  pro- 
duct,s — ;among  the  most  important  of  which 
are  manures  and  explosives — from  the  air, 

■ It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  air  is  a 
mixture  of  some  four  parts  pf  nitrogen  and 
one  part  of  oxygen,  with  traces  of  other 
gases.  Nitrogen  pixxluct.s  in  a serviceable 
form  were  prepared  from  it  so  earlv  <as  the 
the  eighteenth  centurr-,  but  only  in  recent 
vears  has  it  been  possible  to  turn  them  out 
;tt  a price  which  would  compete  with  the 
natural  nitrate  from  the  deposits  of  Chili 
and  Peru.  .Air  nitrogen  is  recognised  as 
the  most  reliable  of  all  substances  for  main- 
•aining  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 


THE  BAOBAB  TREE. 

The  btiobab,  or  Monkey-bread  tree  is 
the  largest  known  tree  in  the  world,  its 
diameter  often  measuring  from  20  feet  to 
30  feet,  and  its  circumference  from  90  feet 
to  100  feet.  The  branches  are  frequently 
70  feet  long. 

One  of  the  race  in  the  Cape  Verdi 
Islands  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the 
human  race  itself.  Michael  -Adamson,  who 
discovered  this  famous  specimen  in  1750, 
had  an  epitaph  rtiised  to  his  memory. 

Monkeys  have  a great  liking  for  the 
fruit  of  the  baobab,  which  has  an  acid 
flavour,  and  the  natives  utilise  it  as  an 
article  of  diet.  I'he  dried  pulp,  mixed  with 
the  correct  •ciuantily  of  vater,  is  an  anti- 
dote for  dysentery,  whif>  the  leaves  dried 
and  powdered  are  used  bv  the  mttives  as 
a remedv  for  fevers  and  other  diseases. 

The  timber  is  fibrous  and  entindv  desii- 
tute  of  carbon.  It  is  also  verv  soft  .ainl 
yielding  and  c;in  be  scooped  out  as  easil\ 
as  the  pith  of  ;i  cane.  The  fibre  is  . so 
strong  as  to  give  rise  to  a common  saving  ; 
“as  secure  as  an -elephant  bound  with  a 
baobab  rope.’’  Travellers  have  _ been 
struck  by  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
utilise  the  tree,  for  to  them  it  is  nature’s 
universal  provider.  'Jo  its  beneficent 
growth  they  owe  clothing,  fish-nets,  bags 
and  ropes,  medicine  and  food,  and  shelter, 
for  the  trunks  of  living  trees  arc  very  often 
excavated  to  form  houses. 

One  of  the  large.st  firms  of  timber 
experts  in  Scotland  recently  discovered  that 
the  baobab  contains  excellent  paper-making 
material,,  and  it  is  understood  that  a com- 
pany has  been  formed  at  the  Cape  to  plant 
and  cultivate  the  tree. 

Not  only  does  the  baobab  thrive  in 
foreign  countries,  but  it  also  grows  well 
in  British  colonies,  though  it  does  not 
flourish  at  any  elevation  or  in  any  soil,  and 
recent  e.xperiments  have  proved  that  its 
fibre  has  qualities  suitable  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  explosives. 

SCENT-M  AKING~ INDUSTRY. 

Lying  some  thirteen  miles  to  the  north 
of  Cannes,  in  the  French  Riviera,  is  Grasse, 
famed  for  its  flowers  and  its  scents.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  perfume  industry.  Practi- 
cally every  one  in  Grasse  and  its.  neighbour- 
hood is  engaged  in  this  picturesque  c’oea- 
tion — cultivating  the  flowers,  gtitlicring  the 
blossoms,  or  extracting  the  oil  from  which 
the  scent  is  made. 

'I'he  annual  turnover  in  flowers  and 
ethereal  oils  amounts  to  a million  pounds 
sterling.  Official  reports  show  that  2,000 
tons  of  orange  flowers,  1,500  tons  of  ro.scs, 
1,200  tons  of  jasmine,  400  tons  of  vioIcTs, 
300  tons  of  tuberose,  100  tons  of  mimos.a, 
60  tons  of  reseda,  and  50,000  tons  of 
jonquils,  in  addition  to  many  other  plants, 
annually  enter  the  manufactories  at  Grassi*. 
'I'he.se  tliousands  of  tons  of  blossoms,  carri' d 
into  the  ancient  town  in  baskets  and  pilcl 
up  in  great  heaps  in  the  store-rooms,  form 
a glorious  symphony  of  colour  and  scent. 

It  is  very  essential  that,  the  blooms  are 
gathered  just  when  they  will  bo  of  mo^t 
value  to  the  scent  manufacturer.  Roses 
are  picked  when  just  about  to  open,  as  socn 
as  the  dew  has  vanished.  A’iolets  must  not 
be  picked  when  wet  nor  when  the  sun  is  too 
hot.  'Fhcy  are  gathered  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, after  the  dew  has  disappeared. 

'i'hen  the  scent  of  some  flowers  is  so 
evanescent  that  they  will  hot  bear  tranL 
portation  to  the'  factories,  so  the  manu- 
facturers send  their  distillation  apparatus 
to  the  fields.  'Fhe  essential  oils  of  th}  me. 
rosemAiry,  and  lavender  are  thus  exiractid 
almost  on  the  very  spot  where  they  grow. 
To  obtain  the  scents  from  the  flowers,  the 
manufacturer ' resorts  to  various  complex 
processes,  different  perfumes  demanding 
different  treatment. 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  LIBERTY. 


“Many  writers  on  Parliament  have 
soii<;ht  to  stereotype  its  form  and  functions 
in  the  past  as  well  as  for  the  future. 
Englishmen’s  political  instinct  has  always 
been  sounder  than  their  scholarship  or  their 
logic  ; and  constitutional  progress  has  not 
been  seriously  impeded  by"  the  theories  of 
constitutional  historians,’’  says  Professor 
Pollard  in  “The  Evolution  of  Parliament.’’ 
“The  rise  of  democracy,  like  every  other 
struggle  for  liljcrty,  ended  by  becoming  a 
struggle  for  supremacy.  But  it  did  not 
solve  the  problem  of  liberty.  Even  the 
democrats  feel  that  freedom  is  not  identical 
with  the  rule  of  the  majority  ; and  Syndi- 
calism is  a reversion  to  mediteval  libi  rty, 
being  an  attempt  to  substitute  group-control 
for  state-control,  a sort  of  democratic 
feudalism,  a compromise  with  anarchy,  and 
,'i  counterptirt  of  the  capitalistic  feud.ilism 
of  the  trusts.  . . . Parliament  .alone 

can  e.xpand  and  redistribute  economic 
liberty  as  it  has  expanded  and  converted 
the  private  liberties  of  the  Middle  Ages 
into  the  common  rights  of  modern  times. 

. . ' Liberty  uncontrolled  is  the 
license  of  tyranny,  and  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  common  liberty  is  the  common 
restraint  of  the  individual.” 

* * * 


WORK  AND  ENVIRONMENT. 

“The  working  mind  is  very  .sensitive 
to  its  immediate  surroundings,”  says  Mr. 
Marry  Cooper  in  “.Sunday  at  Home.” 
“Not  that  beautiful  or  elegant  sunounil- 
ings  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  do  our  best 
work.  Often  the  contrary.  Not  loii^  ago 
the  writer  spent  ;m  tifterncon  in  a spot 
which  is  one  of  the  sweetest  in  .all  England 
— the  woods  above  'l  upbridge  Wells.  It  the 
glories  of  scenery  can  ever  prom|U  the  pen, 
they  should  be  able  to  do  so  in  this  ancient 
forest,  through  whose  lattices  of  trees  one 
can  look''across  three  lair  counties.  Yet  on 
that  tifternoon’s  lalx)ur  ctnly  a few 
straggling  sentences  filtered  down  on  to  the 
w riting  pad. 

“But  when  I was  home  again,  sitting 
at  mv  own  table,  with  pen  and  ink  and 
blotting  paper  handy,  the  desired  phrases 
glided  down  like  aeroplanes  landing  one 
after  the  other.  .\nd  in  that  narrow  room 
netir  Charing  Cross,  with  no  outlook  to 
speak  ot  from  the  window,  the  piece  of 
work  1 had  attempted  unsuccessfully  in 
sylvan  Kent  was  easily  finished  in  half  an 
hour. 

“Evidently  an  environment  which  calls 
too  much  attention  to  itself  has  the  effect 
of  scattering  the  mental  faculties.  When 
1 verv  prospect  pleases  and  not  even  man 
is  vile  we  find  ourselves  overcome  by  mental 
iiidolence.  What  we  want  is  an  environ- 
ment which  suggests  work,  an  environment 
where  others  are  working  or  are  accus- 
tomed to  work.  Most  of  us  probably  could 
w6rk  to  better  effect  on  a deal  counter  in 
Bouverie  Street  than  on  pn  inlaid  table  in 
the  drawing-room  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

“.\nd  the  best  working  environment  will 
not  necessarily  be  the  least  disturbed  en- 
vironment either.  Indeed,  the  attention  is 
often  better  fixed  when  there  are  distrac- 
tions than  when  all  around  is  quiet.  A 
t.^l'phone  bell,  for  example,  which  in- 
ler  'upts  w'hat  you  are  doing,  and  which 
yen  liave  got  to  answer,  may  be  a positive 
help  to  you,  but  a band  striking  up  at  the 
street  corner  may  be  a fretful  hindrance. 
Th''  mind  is  curiously  wrought,  with  many 
unexplored  capacities,  and  it  seems  to  work 
b-'tter  on  a principal  occupation  if  it  has 
to  keep  an  eve  on  something  else  at  the 


AOE  BEYOND  YOUTH. 

“If  ever  there  is  a time  for  sententious- 
ness it  is  when  one  is  elderly,  leisured,  and 
comfortable,”  says  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett 
in  “In  a Green  .Shade’’;  “that  is  the  time 
to  set  down  one’s  thoughts  as  they  come, 
not  inviting  anybody  tr>  read  them,  but 
promising  to  those  who  do  tli.at  they  will 
find  a commentarv  upon  life  ;is  it  passes, 
either  because  it  may  be  usefid  or  because 
it  may  have  been  earned. 

“I  have  my  pet  nostrums,  of  course.  T 
believe  in  Poverty,  Love,  and  England,  and 
am  convinced  that  only  through  the  first 
will  the  other  two  thrive.  1 w:mt  men  to 
be  gentlemen  and  women  to  be  modest.  I 
want  men  to  have  work  and  women  to  have 
children.  . . . We  need  many  things, 

religion,  love,  work,  seriousness,  and  so 
on  ; but  what  we  need  most  of  :dl,  1 believe, 
is  to  wash  our  hands.  For  five  years  they 
have  becii  groping  in  the  vitals  ot  other 
people.  They  are  foul,  .and  we  .are  still 
dj  unk  with  the  reek.  In  Heaven’s  name,  let 
us  w.a--h,  ;ind  then  we  can  begin  to  build 
up  the  world  again.  \\'c  see  the  rn'ed  of 
that  out  in  the  country,  but  r-o  far  as  I can 
judge  of  what  I read  or  have  seen  of 
I.ondon,  there  is  no  notion  of  it  there.” 

* * -X- 

AFIRE  IN  MID-AIR. 

How  it  feels  to  have  an  aeroplane 
catch  fire  when  there  are  hostile  craft  in 
sight  is  told  by  Lieutenant  W.  Noble  in 
the  “Wide  World  Magazine.”  He  had 
discovered  three  fierman  biplanes  coming 
toward  him  hut  was  not  sure  that  the  other 
observers  with  him  had  seen  thetn. 

“I  resolve<l,  therefore,  to  fire  a couple  of 
red  lights,”  he  says,  “in  order  to  put  them 
on  their  gu.ard.  '1  here  was  no  time  to 
w'aste  ; the  three  to  six  thousand  feet 
between  the  diving  planes  and  ours  takes 
but  a short  time  to  reduce  to  convenient 
■-hooting  range.  I fired  one  round  hastily, 
loaded  ag.ain  and  pulled  the  trigger,  point- 
ing the  pistol  to  my  left  front.  During  the 
next  half  minute  1 lived  many  .'iges,  for  the 
burning  contents  of  the  cartridge  hit  the 
revolving  arm  of  the  gun  mounting  and 
broke  into  several  blazing  pieces.  The 
majority  went  over  the  side,  but  a lew  flew 
back  Into  my  cockpit.  'I’hese  1 quickly 
put  out  with  gauntlets  and  boots. 

“.Seldom  have  I acted  more  speedily,  for 
the  danger  was  very  great  that  the  canvas 
might  light  and,  fanned  by  the  whirling 
■current  of  air,  cause  a fire  that  could  only 
result  in  the  total  destruction  of  ourselves 
and  the  machine.  1 felt  overjoyed  when 
no  spark  remained,  and  took  a fire  ex- 
tinguisher from  its  rack  with  the  object  of 
making  doubly  certain.  Imagine  my 
horror  when,  several  feet  down  the  fuse- 
lage, I perceived  a large  hole  in  the  canvas, 
round  the  edges  of  which  flames  were 
slowly  eating  ! 

“.\t  eight  thoitsand  feet  with  a fire  in 
the  fuselage  ! My  blood  ran  ct)ld.  1 have 
never  been  so  frightened,  so  filled  with 
terror.  But  1 must  act,  and  at  once.  I 
thanked  my  lucky  stars  that  only  the  day 
before  I had  recharged  the  two  fire  ex- 
tinguishers that  I carried  in  the  cockpit. 
They  saved  the  situation,  the  machine  and 
our  lives. 

“Leaning  forward  and  squeezing  my 
shoulders  through  the  bracing  wires,  I 
squirted  the  chemicals  In  the  direction  of 
the  fire.  On  all  sides  the  liquid  was  pro- 
tected from  the  outer  current  of  air,  and 
so  there  was  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it 
to  bear  upon  the  creeping  flame.  To  my 
relief  and  joy,  the  fire  faded  away,  and  by 
the  time  one  extinguisher  w;is  half  ex- 
hausted only  smouldering  canvas  and  wood 
remained,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
fear  of  coming  down  in  flames. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  German  pilots, 
renlisitig  that  they  laid  been  spotted,  h.ad 
turned  their  machines  tow.ard  the  east,  and 


THE  AVERAGE  PARADISE. 

“ I'here  is  a very  serLous  risk  of  decay 
iii  civilisation  of  any  people  by  the  control 
passing  into  the  power  of  those  who  do 
not  increase  knowledge,  and  whose  in- 
terests are  immediate  rather  than  perman- 
ent,” says  Professor  M'.  M.  Flinder.s 
Petrie  in  the  “Contemporarv  Review.” 
“ I he  \\  ill  lo  ease  undermines  character, 
;md  without  striving  against  ntiiure  or 
man  there  is  always  deterior.ation. 

“Perhaps  the  truest  assessment  of  the 
average  man  ;ind  woman  in  this  country  is 
shown  by  the  proportions  of  news  ,-i  repu- 
table newspaper  finds  it  needful  to  provid''. 
The  great  demands  for  space  ai'e  lor  game., 
sport  and  belting,  fashions,  scandals. 
Climes,  ,'uul  novels.  f)nlv  in  the  riKu'e 
serious  papers  does  social  news,  political 
news,  or  the  life  ol  other  countries,  rival 
the  attraction  ol  the  main  subjects.  Sia  li 
is  (he  a\'erage  paradise. 

\ el  In  many  riirer'iions  tlicre  arc  par.'^i- 
di--e,s  quite  incompatible  with  the  avera-.e. 

1 here  is  the  entirely  dilflerent  World  of 
pure  science,  others  ol  commerce,  fjf  litera- 
tui'c,  and  ol  music  ; ns  the  occupants  of 
each  ol  these  paradises  can  live  entirely 
apart  Irom  others,  it  is  clear  that  no  one 
of  these  are  essentials  of  civilisation.” 

•X  * 

OUR  PRINCE  CHARMING. 

I he  Prince  of  Wales  is  intensely 
modern  wi  his  love  of  crowds,  macliinery’, 
things  that  live  or  move,”  says  Mr.  E.  i . 
Raymond  in  the  “Strand  .Magazine,” 
“ 1 he  zest  of  doing  is  in  his  vein^,  when 
he  walks  it  is  at  a rattling  pace  ; when  h.; 
motors  he  likes  to  get  all  there  is  but  of 
a car,  he  dances  the  most  strenuous  modern 
dances  in  the  most  strenuous  modern  .style  ; 
and  his  sport  is  the  hard,  exacting,  con- 
centrated sport  of  the  modern — squash 
r.ackets  is  ;i  typical  favourite — rather  than 
the  leisurely  field  sport  of  the  old  aristocrat 

“ 1 he  Prince  ha.,  too,  all  the  mexiern 
interest  in  ‘.hop.’  ‘.Shop’  vs  as  the  last 
word  in  vulgarity  in  the  days  when  the 
social  ide.al  \\;is  to  do  nothing  gracefully. 
Judged  by  the  standards  of  a hundred  vears 
ago,  the  Prince  would  be  hopelessly  lack- 
ing in  princeliness  ; to-day  his  vivid  con- 
cern in  all  men  do  is  a link  of  measureless 
value  between  him  and  the  nation. 

“Knowing  his  own  job  fairly  well 
already,  intent  to  know  it  as  well  as  it 
can  be  known,  he  is  full  of  sympathy  and 
interest  regarding  other  men’s  jobs.  He 
will  watch  machinery  with  a fi.xed  intetil- 
ness  sometimes  embarrassing  to  the 
managers  of  his  time-table.  He  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  fairy-tales  of 
science  and  the  wonders  of  industry.  Hi- 
wants  to  know  the  reason  of  all  that  is 
happening  around  him,  and  when  he  dis- 
approves of  the  way  things  are  being  done 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  fault. 
Usually  he  does  so  wdth  calm  decision,  but 
there  are  occasions  on  which  the  quick 
temper  inherited  from  his  grandfather, 
shows  itself,  to  the  perturbation  of  officials 
who  have  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  new  princeliness. 

“For,  modest  as  the  Prince  is — and  his 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  experienced 
whether  he  did  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
way  on  this  occasion  or  that  sufficiently 
testify  to  his  want  of  foolish  self-sufficiency 
— he  has  plenty  of  character.  It  is  at 
bottom  the  character  of  his  House,  which 
has  never  lacked  decision.  But  that 
character  has  been  profoundly  modified  b\ 
a wise  education  and  early  contact  witli 
the  vvholesomest  outside  influences.  The 
good  side— the  strong  sense  of  duty,  the 
fidelity  to  engagements,  the  almost 
religious  conception  of  responsibility — 
remains ; of  the  side  not  so  good,  which 
for  a century  at  least  kept  alive  the  sense 
of  something  wanting  in  the  New  Mon- 
irchv  which  was  present,  with  all  b;  faults 
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Sled«,  \achts,  locomotives — everything; 
nnmeable  by  means  of  whicli  man  lias 
souj^ht  to  attain  speed — have  I'requently, 
and  for  many  years,  borne  the  name  Ante- 
lop^’.  This,  too,  in  onr  Western  world, 
where  antelopes  are  unknown  and  only  the 
traditions  of  their  marvellous  swiftness 
[trevails. 

rite  tradition,  however,  has  scarcely  ex- 
;igt;0''>'<tcd  the  fact  ; it  is  not  necessary,  as 
til  the  case  of  so  nianv  of  our  earlier 
hflief.-i  in  regard  to  animals,  to  modify  it 
in  the  "rowing  liaht  of  science.  On  the 
rtrnlriiry,  'cience  has  just  been  applied  to 
u-st  trtidition. — ,-uui  the  .antelopes  have 
i-nierard  trii,mipli;inl . 

Mr.  Roy  (.'hapman  .Andrews,  seekinj; 
sperimens  in,  .\si;i  for  tlie  American 
.Afuseurn  of  N;itur;d  Mistorv,  made  an  auto- 
motiile  trip  itilo  the  Desert  of  ( inbi  in 
Mongolia,  whera  he  encotitilered  .a  lar.rfe 
lierd  of  anlelor>es.  lie  w.as  aide,  by  means 
of  Ills  speeilomeler,  to  test  their  p.ace  as  he 
racial  theiti  in  lii^  tar. 

“'Ihere  were  otic  thous.and  antelopes,” 
he  says,  “in  the  fii'f  Iterd  we  saw.  .At  a 
dist.aiicc  th.ev  Icokcd  like  a yellow  cloud 
■a.y.ainst  :t'  liill.  'I'hey  had  the  habit, 
taimnioii.  to  ,antelo|)cs  the  world  over,  of 
cinlina  in  .front  of  the  pursuer  when 
(■li.ased,  ■ We  just  went  as  f.ast  .as  we  could 
go  in  our  cars  and  fhiai  began  to  shoot. 
A’ou  soon  get  tired  of  such  sport,  for  the 
antelope,  with  ftis  circling  habit,  h.as  no 
c.litince  again-t  .an  aulomohik'.  It  Was 
lii  lt'  r sport  10-  ascertain  just  hi.iw  fast  one 
of  these  animals  < am  run. 


From  time  to  lime  the  Indian  frfrestS 
yield  up  to  civilisation  strange  denizens 
wfiose  fate  and  condition  recall  Mr.  lyip- 
ling’s  Mowgli  ;ind  the  nOw  famous  Tarziin. 
.A  very  interesting  case  of  ;t  male  leopard 
child  is  reported  from  the  North  ('.a'cliar 
Hills,  on  Indi.a’s  Norih-K.astern  frontier, 
by  -Mr.  .Stuart  Baker,  1-./..S, 

.\t  the  village  of  Dhungi  Mr.  Httker  was 
c-onfronted  in  the  court  house  with  protests 
from  ;i  certain  native  a.gainst  the  proposrd 
that  he  should  furnish  his  sh.'in.'  of  the 
forced  laltour  for  road  mending,  etc.,  which 
in  many  of  the  less  developed  tract.s  in 
India  t.akcs  the.  place  of  direct  tax.ation. 
The  man’.s  story  was  that  his  wife  had 
yecentlv  died,  and  that  if  he  left  his  village 
to  work  oh  the  roads  his  little  wdld  son 
would  r-un  bade  to  the  jungle. 

Mr.  Baker  accordingly ' went  outside  the 
court  to  see-  the  ‘‘wild  child,”  and:'  there 
was  a small  boy  about  seven  years  old,  or 
le.ss,  squatting  on  the  grouncl  like  a small 
animal,  l.ooldng  closer  at  the  child,  Mr. 
Brdcer  saw  that  he  was  nearly  or  entirely 
blind' from  some' fdrm  of  cataract,  and  his 
body  was  covered  with  white  scars  of  in- 
luimerable  liealed  tiny  cuts  and  scratches. 
'Ihe  boy’s  father  narrated  the  following 
story,  which  Mr.  Baker  ftiily  believes  to 
be  true. 

.About  five  year.?  before  Mr.  Baker  saw 
f.'ither  and  son,  the  Cacheri  viUa.ger.s  had 
found  two  leopard  cubs  clo.se  to  their 
vitla.ges,  which  ihcv  killed.  The  mother 
leopard  had  tracked  the  murderers  of  her 
children  back  to  the  village,  tind  had 
haunted  the  outskirts  for  two  days.  The 
third  day  a.  woman  cutting  rice  in  some 
cultivation  clo.se  to  the  village  laid  her  baby 
boy  down  on  a doth  while  she  went  on 
with  her  .work.  Presently,  hearing  a -cry, 


‘‘■]'hey  ran  so  fast  that  we  could  not  see 
their  legs,  any  more  than  you  can  see  the 
blades  of  an  elertric  fan.  We  found  they 
would  leg  it  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  for 
about  two  miles,  ;iiul  then  slow  down  to 
forty  or  fifty.  We  chased  an  antelope  one 
day  for  twenty  minutes  at  an  average  rate 
of  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  then  lie  quit 
because  he  was  so  surprised  that  anything 
on  earth  could  keep  up  with  him.  When 
we  reached  him  Jie  w;is  squatting  flat  on 
the  sand  quietly  waiting,  not  windedi  a 
singke  particle.” 

The  chief  enemies  of  these  .Gobi  ante- 
lopes are  wolves  ; and  wolves  of  a 
singularly  fierce  and  persistent  breed. 
“One  d;iy,”  Mr.  .Andrews  relates,  “.a  wolf 
that  w;is  trying  to  get  at  a herd  of  ante- 
lopes were  uyitig  to  circle  on  the  other. 
When  the  exasperated  wolf  tried  to  climb 
aboiU'd  the  mol  nr  .a  bullet  broke  its 
back,  hut  it  kept  on  climbing  until  sliot 
again.” 

.Against  such  an  e.ager  and  relentless  foe, 
the  one  defence  of  tlie  .antelopes  is  speed  ; 
and  nature  h.as  provided  them  with  speed 
from  ilie  moment  they  enter  the  world.  A 
baby  .antelope  rati  run  virtually  as  soon  as 
it  is  born,  ;ind:  .at  an  age  still  to  be  reckoned 
in  liours  it  c.in  outrun  ,a  horse. 

‘‘We  found  a baby  antelope  one  day*  that 
eould  not  h.ave  been  more  than  two  hours 
old,”  says  Mr.  .Andrews.  ‘‘When  it  saw 
me,  it  snapped  off  like  a sliot.  1 jumped 
on  ;i  horse  and  pursued.  It  was  a hit 
wobbly  ;it  first,  but  finally  got  rontrol  of 
its  legs,  and'  1 never  did  overltike  it!” 


she  turned  round  .and  saw  a leopard  bound- 
ing aw.ay  and  c.arrying  the  rhild  witli  it, 

■Some-  three  yetirs  after  thi.s  event  a 
leopardess  was  iciiled  elose  to  the  village 
by  a sport sm;m,  Avho  brought  in  the  news 
of  his  sureess,  together  with  the  informa- 
tion th.at  the  leopard  had  rubs  which  he 
liatl  failed  to  secure.  On  hearing  this  the 
Vvhole  village  lurnod  out  and  eventually 
captured  two  cubs  and  one  child,  the  boy 
of  Mr.  Baker’s  story.  He  was  at  onre 
idenlified  l:iv  his  p.arents,  claimed  by  them, 
•and  their  claims  admitted  bv  the  villagers. 

■Subsequently  Mr.  Baker  inter\'iewed  tlie 
head  man  and  also  the  man  who  actually 
caught  the  child,  and  they  both  corrobora- 
ted the  father's  tale  in  every  detail.  It 
appeared  that  :it  the  time  he  was  caught 
the  child,  ran  on  till  fours  .almost  as  fast 
as  an  adult  man  could  run,  whilst  in 
dodging  in  and  out  of  bushes  and  other 
obstach’s  he  was  much  cleverer  and 
quicker.  II is  Icnees  even  when  Mr.  Baker 
saw  him  .and  when  he  had  learnt  to  move 
about  upright  to  a great  extent,  hatl  hard 
rallositios  on  them,  and  his  toes  were 
retained  upright  almost  .at  right  angles  to 
his  instep. 

When'  first,  .caught  he  bit  andi  fought 
with  every  one  who  came  within  reach  of 
him,  and,  although  even  then  affected  in 
his  eyes,  any  vill.age  fowl  which  came 
wilhin  Ills  reach  w.as  seized,  torn  to  pieces, 
and  eaten  \\ith  extraordinary  rapidity. 
His  blindness  was  not  in  any  way  due  to 
his  treatment  by  the  leopard,  a.s  another 
child  of  the  same  woman  a couple  of  years 
older,  .and  the  mother  also,  had  both  had 
the  same  form  of  catar.act. 

Mr.  Baker  contributes  the  detailed  story 
of  the  child  to  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society. 


EARLY  CRETAN  TREASURES. 


All  through  the  ages  precious  stones 
and  the  precious  metals  have  been  used  in 
religious  and  national  ceremonial,  and  for 
personal  adornment  peasant  and  princess 
alike  have  had  a passion  for  trinkets. 

In  a recent  volume  on  the  subject  of. 
antique  jewellery  and  trinkets,  Mr.  K.  W. 
Burgess  makes  the  interesting  speculation 
that  ancient  British  gold  found  its  way  into 
Palestine,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  also  refers  to  .the  Phoeni- 
cian traders  who  came  to  our  islands  for 
copper  and  tin.  In  this  regard  mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  wonderful  island 
race,  the  holders  of  sea  power  foilr 
thousand  years  and  more  ago,  the  Crettms. , 
who  in  all  probability  taught  the 

Phoenicians  their  seamanship. 

Crete,  tlint' romantic,  island  which  strikes! 
the  historical  im.agination,  the  meeting- 
point  of  three  continents,  developed  a high  ■ 
civilisation  long  before  Homer’s  Trov; 
Exquisite  ptiintlng,  st.atuary,  pottery,  archi- 
tecture which  includes  even  the  pointed, 
arcli,  represent, 'itions  of  nnisieal  inslrii- 
menls  which  disprove  the  ttieory  of  the' 
Greek  Terpander’s  lyre — these  have  been 
unearthed  by  .Sir  Arthur  Evans  and  the 
other  excavators,  English,  and  American, 
and  Italian.  At  Knossos  there  was  ;i 
system  of  drainage,  witli  inspecting 
chamber,  etc.,  in  the  English  fashion,  as 
the  Italian  professor  Halbherr  said,  like 
nothing  between  those  days  and  the.se.  . ' 

.And  jewellery  ! Who  that  has  seen,  hi 
the  Ashmoletin,  ■ the  golden  effigy  of  a 
woman  witli  wasp  waist,  puffed  sleeves, 
and  accordion-pleated  skirt  has  i.ot  had  hi.s 
imagination  stirred  and  his  humoui' 
tickled?  '1  hat  was  one  of  the  finds  of  .Sir 
.Arthur  Evans,  and  on  Ills  first  expedition 
ho  saw  Cretan  women  wearing  necklaces 
of  tlie  ancient,  engraved  seal  stones.  Very 
many-  havgrirbeen.. -found,  -.the  earlier  .with 
piit  i iy  orhame.ntal' desig'B!,  thp  falter  with 
piciograms  of  ntiiural  life.  And  rings,  and 
beads,  and  diadems,  and  wonderful  work 
in  gold  are  nmong-  the  treasures  retrieved 
from  preliistoric  Crete. 

Tlierc  areMhq'USfind-s-of/'WrlttPn  records, 
but  the  I.angufl'ge- 1 llAs  ' rot  ,.vef  been 
deciphered,  though I'f  seems  lihdoubfed  that 
the  Hellenes,  througli  the,  Phoenicians, 
derived  part  of  their  .alphabet  from  the 
Cretans.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  tiie 
seareher.s  will  at  last  be  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  that  these  forerunners  of  C.reece, 
who  did  .so  much,  have  also  left  us  :i 
literature? 

-o 

PIERRE  CHARRON. 


ft  is  recorded  of  Pierre  Charron 
(1541-1603),  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
distinguished  of  French  writers  and  phil- 
o.sophers,  that  he  was  one  of  twenty-five 
children  of  his  father,  a Paris  book- 
seller. 

The  times  Charron  lived:  in  were  evil  ; 
tlie  rountry  w;is  constanllv  in  the  throes  of 
Ihe  wor.st  of  civil  wars — religious  ones. 
Toleration  was  only  practised  in  Holland, 
.and  in  England  for  a few  years,  until  the 
Pope  hurled  his  thunderbolt  at  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  persecution  rec.pmtnenccd.e. 
In  1601  Charron,  hitherto  known  as  a_ 
champion  of  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy, 
without  resigning  that  posiiion^suddenly 
stood  forth  as  the  representative  of  in- 
telleetutil  scepticism  in  his  «‘‘De  la 
.Sage-sse.”  ’ ' ' 

'Ihis  celebrated  work  brovight  upon 
its  author  several,  violon.t  , .attacks.  A 
second  edition ; wa,s  soon  called  for.  Before 
it  was- completed  the  author  died  suddenly 
in  the  street.  He  is  said'  tp  have  been' a 
man  of  the  'most  amiable  disposition,  and 
of  the  purest  character,.  , : 


i A REAL  TARZAN.  | 


EDWARDS’ 
**'“  SOUP 


The  Brown  variety  13  pre- 
pared from  best  beef  and 
garden  vegetables.  The  other 
two  are  purely  vegetable 
soups. 

Sold  in  packets 2d.  each. 

Aho  in  Canisters,  8^d.,  114, 
and  2 1 6. 


C L A R N 1 C O CARA  MELS 

t— a consummately  captivating  contection. 


it  OF  SHKFFIELDr  

Wrict  for  pattsfas.  post  ir«*.  ot  Overcoats.  Suits.  Costunas.  Paletots, 


Kaiaeaats.  Mackialosbcs.  ste..  or  Catatofuss  of  Footwoar.  Wool  Scarfs, 
Oraperp.  Ladlsi  A Cbildren’s  Clotbtot.  SbcfbsIdCutlsrp.Granepbones 
*nd  Records,  Tea  aod  Diooer  Services.  Hedstsads.  Adding,  Sewing 
^t^*^**-  Tyres.  Carpets  and  Lioo,  Poultry  aod  Appliances,  etc 

E AS  Y Rfpipu)  . TERMS 


GODDA  HP  (t-  fiOXSI.  Stntinn  f^irret,  Leicester. 


HAIR 


FOR 

TINT 

FADED  HAIR. 


Tints  grey  or  faded  hair  any 
natural  shade  desired — brown, 
dark  brown,  light  brown, 
or  black.  It  is  permanent 
and  washable,  has  no 
crease,  and  does  not  burn 
the  hair.  It  is  used  by  over 
three-quarters  of  a million 
people.  Medical  certificate 
accompanies  each  bottle. 
2/6  pep  bottle. 

Chemista,  Stores,  and  Hair- 
dressere,  or  direct  from 

HINDES,  Ltd.,  1,  Tabernacle  St.,  LONDON. 


Send  A post  card  to-day  for  a copy  of  “ AIDS  TO  THE  BOUDOIR." 
It  will  be  mailed  to  you  entirely  free  of  charge. 


*Roly,  poly.  Pudding  gft  Pie. 


Here’s  a fine  recipe  for  Roly-Poly  made 
with  “ ATORA.”  Cut  it  out  now  and  give 
the  family  a dinner-time  treat. 

ROLT.POLT  PUDDINO. 

60Z.  Flour.  3oc.  Shredded  ATOKA; 

Flat  te«0poooful  of  Baking  Powder.  Pinch  of  Salt. 

Mix  the  floor.baking  powder,  salt  and  suet  with 
cold  water  to  a stiff  paste.  Roll  out  thin,  and 
spread  overwitb  jam,  marmalade,  or  golden  syrup. 
Ftoii  over,  pinch  top  and  bottom  edges  together. 
Dip  podding  cloth  in  boiling  water,  floor  it.  and 
wrap  round  pudding,  tie  ends  with  etriog.  Steam 
for  2 boors. 

a ▲ - . s* 


Refined  Beef  Suet 


Is  sold  by  ell  Grocers.  Shredded  for  Puddings 
it  Pastry.  In  Block3  for  Frying  A Cooking. 


GO-AHEAD  CANADA 


WANTS  GO-AHEAD  MEN. 


MEN  are  WANTED  for  the  FARMS  and  WOMEN 
WORKERS  for  the  HOMES  of  CANADA. 


For  free  maps,  pamphlets  and  ofScial  information, 
apply  to  Superintendent  of  Emigration  11-13,  Charing 
Cross,  London,  S.W.l,  or  to  Canadian  Govt.  Emigra- 
tion Agent  at  48,  Lord  St.,  Liverpool ; 139, Corpora- 
tion St.,  Birmingham  ; Museum  St.,  York ; 54,  Castle 
St.,  Carlisle;  Market  Place,  Peterborough;  81, 
Queen  St.,  Exeter;  310,  High  St.,  Bangor;  107, 
Hope  St.,  Glasgow;  116,  Union  St.,  Aberdeen;  44. 
Dawson  St.,  Dublin;  17-19,  Victoria  St.,  Belfast. 
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FAMILY  HEI^ALD. 


Home  and  Dress. 

rt«Trrrrrrrrt^rry¥rrrr«'»T» 

SELECTED  RECIPES. 


Almond  Cake. 

Ingredients ; One  cupful  of  butter,  one 
and  a half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  three  eggs, 
half  a cupful  of  milk,  two  teaspoon fuls  of 
baking  powder,  two  cupfuls  of  flour. 
Hlanch  half  a pound  of  almonds,  split  and 
lay  aside  enough  to  cover  the  loaves ; chop 
the  rest,  and  add  to  the  cake.  After  the 
cake  is  in  the  tins,  lay  the  split  ones  over 
the  top. 

Minced  Veal  Cutlets. 

Put  through  the  meat  grinder  one  pound 
and  a half  of  stewing  veal.  Season  witlt 
three-quarters  of  a teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one-quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  paprika, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  grated  onion,  one 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  half 
a teaspoonful  of  poultry  seasoning.  Form 
in  cutlets,  dip  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs 
and  saut6. 

Appi.es  and  Sauce. 


Peel  and  core  as  many  apples  as  required'. 
Arrange  them  in  a flat  saucepan,  fill  the 
cavities  of  the  apples  with  sugar  and  put 
a dove  in  each,  and  add  water  to  the 
depth  of  a couple  of  inches.  Cook  until 
tender,  adding  more  water  if  necessary,  and 
then  remove  the  apples  to  a serving  dish. 
Cook  the  syrup  until  it  is  thick,  and  then 
pour  it  over  custard. 


Oatmeal  Pudding. 

To  make  this  pudding,  peel  four  or  five 
onions  and  drop  them  into  cold  water. 
'J'hen  put  three  ounces  of  dripping  into  a 
bowl,  and  place  it  on  the  stove  to  melt, 
('hop  the  onions,  drain  well,  and  stir  into 
the  melted  dripping,  add  half  a pound  of 
oatmeal,  and  stir  into  the  dripping  and 
onions  till  thoroughly  mixed.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Wring  out  a pudding 
cloih  in  hot  water,  flour  with  oatmeal,  pour 
in  the  mixture,  tie  lightly,  and  boil  for 
tliree  hours. 

BaEed  Mackerel. 

Take  two  large  mackerel,  some  mixed 
parsley  and  thyme,  the  peel  of  half  a lemon, 
one  egg,  one  ounce  of  margarine,  bread- 
crumbs, a little  vinegar  and  pepper  and 
salt.  (7lean  the  fish  removing  the  heads 
• md  taking  out  the  roes.  Boil  the  roes  in 
salted  water,  and  afterwards  chop  them  up 
with  the  herbs,  adding  the  breadcrumbs 
moistened  with  the  vinegar,  the  lemon  rind 
grated,  and  pepper  and  salt ; mix  this 
together  with  the  egg,  beaten,  and  stuff  the 
fish  with  the  mixture.  Brush  the  fish  over 
with,  dissolved  margarine,  cover  with  bread- 
crumbs and  bake  until  brown.  Serve  with 
sauce. 

Pancakes. 

Far  less  troublesome  are  large  pancakes 
tliaii  sm.'ill  ones,  and  no  less  good,  pro- 
N'iding  tliey  are  made  extremelv  thin.  To 
each  cupful  of  flour,  allow  an  egg  ; mix  a 
liuic  stilt  with  the  flour,  and  into  the 
ceriiro  of  it  break  the  eggs.  Stir  and  add 
inhlc  graoLially  until  all  tiro  flour  is  moist- 
ened and  free  from  lumps.  The  secret  of 
g(M.d  liattcr  lies  in  beating  it  thoroughly 
when  li.'irelv  moist  enough  for  the  purpose, 
and  after  this  h.-is  been  accomplished  add 
mere,  milk  until  its  consisiencv  resembles 
fairly  illicit  cream.  It  will  be  lighter  if 
made  ;i  cou[>!e  of  hours  beforehtind,  or 
evi  II  ovcrniglit.  Fry.  a thin  laver  of  it  in 
,'i  frying-pan  cont^iining  hot  lard  or 
dripping,  .and  when  done  on  one  side  cut 
into  quartia-,.  before  turning  it  tr>  make 
crisp  the  other  side.  Instead  of  rolling  the 
sectioiw  as  you  would  small  pancakes,  place 
two  togelk  r with  a good  sprinkling  of  fine 
«ugar  and  lemon  juice  between  them. 


Yorkshire  Pudding.  | 

Required  : Half  a pound  of  flour,  a little  | 
salt,  two  eggs,  and  one  pint  of  milk.  Put 
the  flour  into  a basin  with  the  salt,  add  the 
eggs  well  beaten,  and  stir  in  the  milk  very 
gradually.  Mix  to  a smootli  batter,  and 
pour  it  into  a shallow  tin  (greased).  Bake 
under  the  meat  in  the  oven.  .Serve,  cut 
in  squares. 

Stewed  Cri.erv. 

Break  the  inner  white  stalks  of  celery 
into  one  incli  lengtlis,  and  boil  tliem  in 
enough  milk  and  water  to  rover.  When 
tender  strain,  and  season  the  milk  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  thicken  with  flour 
and  butter.  Boil  for  a lew  minutes,  add 
the  celery  again,  and  serve  wiih  strips  of 
dry  toast. 

Herrings  au  Cratin. 

Rutter  a piedish  :md  sprinkle  it  with 
minced  parsley.  Take  some  fresh  herrings, 
clean,  cutting  off  heads  and  tails,  splitting 
and  taking  out  tlie  back-bones,  and  as 
many  otiur  bones  as  jtossible  without 
breaking  up  the  fish.  Roll  up  tlie  fish  \’tdih 
(ho  skins  inward,  sea.son  well,  put  a little 
margarine  on  each,  and  sprinkle  thickly 
with  brown  bread-crumbs.  Bake  them  for 
ten  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 

Chestnut  Soup, 

Boil  and  peel  one  pound  of  chestnuts, 
and  put  in  an  enamel  stewpan  one  Spanish 
onion,  peeled  and  cut  up  small,  with  two 
and  a half  pints  of  water.  Let  it  boil  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  slowly,  then  add 
the  chestnuts,  one  stalk  of  celery,  cut  up 
small,  one  carrot,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Boil 
slowly  for  one  hour  longer,  then  pass 
through  a sieve,  return  to  the  fire,  add  a 
little  milk,  and  serve. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERI  NO. 

Never  leave  brushes  l3ung  or  standing 
on  their  bristle.s. 

The  whiter  celery  is  the  better.  See 

that  the  stalks  are  stiff. 

A little  lemon  juice  is  an  improvement 
to  the  sardine  mixture. 

Vaseline  will  remove  mildew  or  stains 
from  any  kind  of  leather. 

Gum*arabiC  may  be  used  instead  of 
starch  in  the  stiffening  of  lace  and  silk. 

Bathint'  the  face  with  warm  milk  pre- 
vents it  from  getting  rough  in  the  winter. 

When  ironing  coloured  silks  do  not  use 
the  iron  too  hot,  or  it  will  destroy  the 
colours. 

Indoor  plants  should  be  watered  with 
tepid  water,  and  kept  as  far  as  possible  in 
one  atmosphere. 

Odd  pieces  of  toilet  soap  can  be  placed 
in  small  muslin  bags,  and  used  for 
washing  the  hands. 

A little  turpentine  added  to  the  water 
when  washing  a floor  will  preserve  the 
carpet  from  moth. 

Printing  Ink  can  be  taken  from  any 
article  by  means  of  ether,  oil,  or  turpen- 
tine, or  pure  benzine. 

When  cooking  remember  that  if  the 
edges  of  a saucepan  are  well  buttered  the 
contents  will  not  boil  over. 

To  make  good  short  crust,  make  in  a cool 
place,  keep  everything  as  cool  as  possible, 
handle  lighlly  and  roll  evenly. 

Equal  quantities  of  ground  raisins  and 
walnuts  are  good  between  thin  slices  i 
'of  wholemeal  bread,  well  buttered. 

Kfleat  extract  may  be  spread  . on 
buttered  slices  of  bread,  and  with  the 
addition  of  chopped  watercress  or 
radishes,  you  have  a tasty  sandwich. 

I When  fruit  juices  are  purchased  in 
the  bottle,  care  should  be  taken  to 
ascertain  that  the  liquid  is  unadulter- 
ated fruit  juice,  s'ncc  many  substitutes 
for  fruit  juices  ore  on  the  market. 


CINNAMON. 

.Mthough  cinnanron  is  produced  in 
various  parts  of  the  tropics,  the  best 
qualitv  cotuf's  from  Ceylon.  Owing  to 
its  peculiar  climatic  conditions,  Cyylon  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the 
cinammon  tree,  which  requires  an  annual 
rainfall  of  85  to  100  inches  .and  an  average 
ternpei'iifure  of  85  degrees. 

The  tree  has  a verv  long  life,  and  has 
often  been  known  to  attain  the  height  of  40 
feet.  Every  second  year  the  shoots  are  cut 
from  the  tree,  four  to  seven  usually  being 
obtained,  .liter  being  subjected  to  a pro- 
cess of  sweating,  the  bark  is  pet-led  from 
the  shoots  and  then  softened  to  r.-move  the 
outer  skin.  This  outer  skin  is  of  second 
quality,  the  middle  section  being  first,  and 
the  inner  and  thicker  section  of  tlie  bark 
the  third  quality. 

The  pieces  of  bark  are  turned  concave 
side  downward  to  dry,  mid  in  dr\iiig  con- 
tract taking  the  form  oi  rolls  or  quills,  tlie 
smaller  ones  being  fitted  into  the  large 
ones,  making  what  are  known  as  “pipi-s” 
of  about  three  feet  in  length.  These  are 
then  packed  into  btiles  for  shipment.  Little 
of  pure  cinnamon  in  stick  form  is  con- 
sumed in  the  United  .States,  the  greater 
part  going  to  the  Latin  countries — .Spain, 
Mexico,  Central  and  South  .America — in 
which  countries  it  is  used  in  preparation 
of  various  foods. 

Cinnamon  and  cassia  are  ground  and 
appear  on  the  market  as  ground  cinnamon. 
Cinnamon  oil,  which  is  quite  extensively 
used  in  perfumes  and  medicines,  is  chiefly 
made  in  Ceylon  from  inferior  pieces  of 
bark,  chips  and  broken  quills. 

— — o 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

The  juice  of  lemons  and  oranges  and 
of  the  citrus  family  in  genertil  luive  long 
been  known  to  form  an  excellent  remedy 
for  scurvy,  the  much  dreaded  disease  which 
was  a former  scourge  of  our  sailors. 
Recent  experiments  made  by  Mr.  A.  Harden 
and  Mr.  S.  Zilva,  and  described  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of 
Rome,  have  shown  that  the  curative  action 
is  not  due  to  the  citric  ticid  of  the  lemon 
but  to  the  vitamines  contained  in  the  fruit. 
'I'hesc  investigators  eliminated  from  lemon 
juice  the  citric  acid  and  the  other  organic 
acids  it  contains  and  found  that  the  resi- 
due still  contained  the  major  portion  of  the 
anti-scorbutic  substance. 


AFRAID  TO  EAT  BECAUSE 
OF  INDIGESTION. 


If  you’ll  take  the  advice  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  been  relieved  of  all  trace 
of  indigestion  you  will  take  a little 
Bisurated  Magnesia  after  your  meals.  In- 
stead of  tliiit  dread  of  eating,  which  is  one 
of  the  worst  evils  of  stomach  disorder,  you 
will  relish  your  food  and  will  find  that  you 
are  able  to  cat  what  you  like  and  as  much 
as  you  like  within  reason  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  pain  to  follow.  'J'here  is 
no  waiting  for  this  wonderful  benefit  ; the 
instant  Bisurated  Magesia  enters  the 
stomach  digestive  pain  becomes,  practically 
speaking,  impossible.  Try  it  and  judge 
for  yourself ; go  to  the  nearest  chemist  and 
get  a package  of  Bisurated  Magnesia  to- 
day : he  sells  it  in  Tablet  form  at  Is.  3d. 
and  2s.  6d.  a flask,  and  in  Powder  form  at 
3s,  a bottle.  When  purchasing,  look  on 
the  wrapper  for  the  makers’  name,  BLS- 
M.\G  LIMITED.  There’s  nothing  else 
“just  as  good”  as  Bisurated  Magnesia,  so 
be  sure  that  this  is  what  you  get. — [Advt.] 


For  Woman’s  .Sphere  see  Family  1Ii:rald 
.Stm-pi.HMENT.  On  sale  everywhere.  Price 
) twopence. 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Care  of  the  Hair. 

Hair  needs  greater  care  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  But  a few  minutes  spent  each 
night  or  morning  in  massaging  the  scalp 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  .will  do  much 
to  promote  its  growth. 

If  Your  Teapot  is  Musty. 

To  sweeten  a metal  or  enamel  teapot 
which  has  become  musty,  fill  it  with  boil- 
ing water  and  drop  in  a red-hot  cinder, 
close  the  lid,  and  leave  for  a short  time. 
Then  rinse  out  with  clean  water. 

.'V  Roast  Joint. 

When  roasting  meat  sprinkle  a little 
salt  and  flour  over  it  ; it  adds  to  tlie  flavour 
of  the  meat  and  helps  to  brown  the  gravy, 
which  should  be  made  from  the  dripping- 
pan  after  the  dripping  is  removed. 

A Woven  Darn. 

In  making  a woven  darn  sucli  as  is 
necessary  when  tliere  is  actually  a hole  in 
I lie  material,  it  is  always  best  to  baste  the 
part  with  the  hole  over'  table-oil-cloth  or 
paper,  being  very  careful  to  keep  it  in 
sliape,  before  beginning  the  darn. 

To  Clean  Velour  Hats. 

White  or  light  coloured  velours  or  felt 
hats  can  be  cleaned  with  powdered  mag- 
nesia, warmed,  then  rubbed  on  the  hat,  the 
reverse  way  of  the  grain  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  muslin.  Leave  the  hat  for  a while, 
then  shake  off  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
powder  and  brush  off  the  remainder. 

.^ppLE  Economy. 

An  economical  method  of  peeling  apples 
is  to  first  cut  them  in  quarters.  From 
e-  h quarter  both  skin  and  core  may  be 
removed  -with  a minimum  waste,  thus 
effecting  a considerable  saving  when  pre- 
paring tarts.  It  is  not  generally  known 
tliat  apples  are  likely  to  be  leathery  when 
cut  into  very  thin  slices  or  small  sections. 

Eyestrain  and  Wrinkles. 

Evestrain  is  the  first  conducer  to 
wrinkles,  giving  vertical  and  horizontal  ones 
on  the  loreiiead  and  fine  wrinkles  at  the 
corners  of  the  eyes.  Never  read  by  a feeble 
light,  but  do  read  witli  the  light  coming 
from  behind  your  shoulder.  Bathe  tired 
eyes  often  with  boracic  acid  and  water  ; a 
teaspoonful  of  the  acid  dissolved  in  a pint 
of  pure  water. 

To  Pickle  Brussels  .Sprouts. 

Trim,  wash,  and  then  drain  as  many 
small  Brussels  sprouts  as  you  require.  Put 
them  into  a pan,  sprinkle  well  with  salt, 
and  let  them  remain  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Drain  off  the  moisture,  and,  if  vou  think 
they  are  too  salt,  put  them  in  a colander 
and  pour  over  cold  water.  Place  them  into 
jars  and  cover  them  with  boiling  vinegar 
flavoured  with  a few  whole  pepper-corns,  a 
little  bruised  ginger,  a bayleaf,  and  enough 
sugar  to  take  off  the  e.xtrcme  acid  of  the 
vinegar — every  pickle  except  beetroot  is  im- 
proved by  boiling  a little  sugar  in  the  vine- 
gar. When  the  pickles  are  quite  cold,  tie 
down. 

To  Pluck  a Fowl. 

The  best  time  to  kill  a fowl  is  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  before  the  early  meal. 
If  the  plucking  can  be  done  while  the  bird 
is  still  warm  the  feathers  will  come  out 
more  easily.  Hang  the  bircl  up  by  the  feet 
and  work  systematically  toward  them.  Use 
a small  sharp  knife  to  remove  the  feathers 
from  the  wings.  When  every  pinfeather 
is  out,  singe  off  the  hairs  with  a lighted 
taper,  or  over  the  jet  of  a gas  stove,  (lo 
carefully  all  over  the  bird,  unfolding  the 
wings  so  that  they  may  be  properly  singed. 
Be  careful  while  doing  tliis  not  to  blacken 
the  skin.  Sometimes  it  is  recommended  to 
dip  the  bird  in  boiling  water  before  com- 
mencing, but  although  this  may  simplify 
the  process,  it  softens  the  flesh  and  makes 
it  liable  to  tear ; scalded  poultry  spoils  very 
quickly. 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


The  New  Spring  Millinery. 

Already  some  of  the  new  spring  hats 
have  made  their  appearance.  Most  of  them 
are  small,  the  great  majority  falling  into 
the  two  classes  of  tricornes  and  swathed 
turbans,  and  nearly  all  of  them  showing  the 
tendency  for  drooping  trimmings.  This 
dowTiward  line  on  a hat  of  fine  black  straw 
was  given  by  paradise  plumes,  on  a tri- 
corne of  black  satin  the  same  effect  was 
secured  by  a veil  of  royal  blue  iace  draped 
over  the  hat  so  that  its  long  points  hung 
over  the  brim  at  each  side. 

Worn  Low  Over  the  Eyes. 

These  new  tricornes  differ  from  those 
worn  in  former  seasons  in  which  one  of 
the  points  projected  over  the  wearer’s  fore- 
head. They  are  rather  like  the  hat  worn  by 
harlequin,  with  the  centre  point  rising  high 
and  one  low  over  each  car  to  give  the 
fashionable  width  across  the  face.  'I'liey 
are  worn,  as  all  the  new  models  should  be, 
level  and  low  over  the  eyes. 

The  Hayfikld  Hat. 

What  is  described  as  the  “hayfield  hat” 
promises  to  be  in  the  forefront  this  spring. 
The  chief  pioint  in  this  new  design  is  that 
everything  about  it  should  be  as  untidy 
as  possible.  Flowers  are  flung  on  criss- 
cross Yvith  intervening  bits  of  straw,  and 
an  occasional  ribbon.  One  pretty  model 
seen  at  a West  End  house  was  carried  out 
in  white  milan,  with  a jumble  of  poppies, 
grasses,  buttercups,  and  daisies  thrown  on 
indiscriminately,  some  of  them  appearing 
to  be  falling  off  tlie  brim  and  dangling 
down  the  back.  These  hats  defy  all  the 
conventional  standards  of  trimming,  but' 
are  distinctly  becoming  to  the  girl  who  can 
wear  artistic  headgear. 

Bright  Colours. 

Most  of  the  new  spring  millinery  have 
something  unusual  in  the  form  of  ribbon  or 
garland  that  droops  upon  the  shoulder.  It 
would  also  appear  that  hats  of  sealing-wax 
red  or  royal  blue  arc  likely  to  retain  their 
popularity,  not  only  because  they  arc  more 
becoming  than  was  at  first  imagined,  but 
also  because  they  give  a delightful  touch 
of  colour  to  an  otherwise  dull  tailormade 
of  black,  nigger,  or  dark  grey.  Where  the 
bright  colour  is  unbecoming  the  plan  of 
lining  the  under-brim  with  black  crinoline 
or  satin  is  adopted. 

Ouaker-Like  Style  of  Dress. 

It  is  said  that  fashionable  women  have 
made  a dead  set  against  the  introduction  of 
elaborate  frocks  for  the  coming  season. 
There  are  to  be  no  frills  or  furbelows,  no 
pannier  or  bustles,  or  ornate  trimmings. 
According  to  tiic  he.id  of  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  salons  in  London  the  lines  of  the 
silhouette  will  be  quite  slim,  and  thi-  skirt, 
which  will  probably  be  longer,  will  ba  well 
tightened  at  the  hem.  Tlie  only  fulness 
noticeable  in  the  dresses  that  are  now 
being  worn  in  tlie  .South  of  France  appears 
slightly  above  the  knees  in  the  form  of  a 
lace  flounce,  on  a sheath-like  overskirt. 
‘‘Gray  and  fawn  of  particularly  puritani- 
cal aspect  promise  to  be  the  popular 
shades,”  adds  our  autliority. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

Sleeves  are  lilsely  to  be  shorter  this 
spring. 

'1  he  fashion  authorities  are  ttilking  of  the 
rcY'ival  of  taffet.i. 

It  is  said  tliat  the  popularity  of  em- 
broidery is  dying  fast. 

Very  chartning  muffs  and  ties  arc  made 
of  finely  rucked  chiffon  velvet  and  mara- 
bout, or  velvet  combined  with  bands  of 
ostrich  feather  trimming. 

Umbrellas  with  handles  of  great  length 
crowned  by  fantastically  curved  figures  are 
much  to  the  fore  in  Paris.  These  monster 
handles  are  in  jade,  ivory,  and  tortoise- 
-shell,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  beauty. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


loquiries,  addressed  to  "PHYSICIAN,"  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  age 
and  sez  must  be  stated*  and  full  name  and 
address  giveu.  "Physician"  cannot  ezamine 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  not  reply 
by  post 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Worried. — The  proceeding  is  not  quite  so  simple 
as  it  seems.  In  order  to  treat  this  condition  satis- 
factorily  one  must  have  the  patient  under  one’s  eye 
all  the  time.  There  are  various  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  all,  with  proper  supervision,  are  more 
or  less  satisfactory.  Place  yourself  in  the  care  of  a 
well-experienced  general  practitioner. 

Mary  J. — ^The  lumps  in  youi  little  ones  I am  at  a 
loss  to  understaud,  and  should  advise  you  to  show 
them  to  a doctor  as  soon  as  possible.  They  might 
be  due  to  rupture,  but  that  seems  unlikely.  Have 
the  matter  cleared  up  at  once.  The  other  condition, 
with  regaid  to  the  boy,  is  not  very  uncommon, 
and  may  be  due  to  various  local  causes,  such  as 
constipation  or  worms.  It  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  have  due  inquiry  ma«le. 

Rosa  Glenallan. — Your  general  health  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Have  the  best  of  foods 
including  fats,  fresh  milk  and  eggs,  &c.,and  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  Some  preparation  of  iron  ought  to  be 
used  and  continued.  The  following  is  likely  to 
suit — Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia,  forty-eight 
grains ; tinctureof  nux  vomica,  forty-eight  minims, 
liquid  extract  of  cascara.  one  drachm;  and  chloro- 
form water  to  six  ounces.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
an  hour  after  food.  The  uails  must  be  removed. 
The  longer  they  arc  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
present  stale  the  less  the  likeliliood  of  properly 
formed  ones  succeeding  them.  The  operalion  is 
a simple  one,  and  can  be  done  painlessly  by  using 
an  ether  spray. 

Forty  Years’  Reader. — The  youngster  is  over- 
grown, and  requiies  much  caie.  Do  not  expect 
everything  to  be  normal  in  such  a case.  If  there 
is  excess  in  any  one  direction  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
deficiency  in  another  direction.  Keep  largely  to 
fish  and  fowl  and  milk  dietary,  and  avoid  strong 
soups  and  gravies.  The  latter  are  the  extractives 
of  meat,  and  in  the  least  excess  are  as  detrimental 
as  ftesh  itself.  Give  cod  liver  oil  as  an  emulsion 
during  the  whole  of  the  cold  season  and  insist  upon 
a reasonable  amount  of  fresh-air  exercise.  The 
rheumatic  tendency  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  as 
heart  complications  are  likely  to  ensue.  Avoidance 
of  damp  is  essential,  and  she  should  wear  woollen 
under-gannents  summer  and  winter.  When 
indications  of  joint  pains  make  their  appearance, 
you  might  with  advantage  give  her  for  a week  or 
two  the  following  medicine. — Citrate  of  potash, 
one  and  a half  drachms;  tincture  of  orange,  ten 
minims;  and  chloroform  water  to  six  ounces. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  midway  betweeu  meals. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

Treatment  for  Sore  Throat. 

Swabbing  tlie  throat  with  a mixture  of 
iodine  and  glycerine,  equal  parts,  will 
quickly  help  the  ordinary  sore  throat.  If 
the  child  is  old  enough  a spray  of  hot  borax 
or  salt  water  will  lessen  the  inflammation. 
Cold  applications,  in  the  form  of  an  ice 
bag  or  ice  cold  doth,  externally,  will  bring 
relief.  The  child  should  be  kept  in  bed.  If 
the  sore  throat  begins  in  the  tonsils  they 
are  then  diseased  and  should  be  removed 
after  the  acute  attack  has  subsiSed. 

* t * 

Croup. 

One  of  tlie  most  alarming  conditions  to 
which  children  arc  subject  is  croup.  It  is 
caused  by  a spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
breathing  apparatus  or  laryu.x.  The  treat- 
ment of  croup  consists  in  relaxing  the 
muscles  of  the  laryn.x ; this  is  best 
accomplisbed  by  heat.  Hot  applications 
externally  usually  are  sufticieiit,  but  an  old- 
fashioned  remedy  of  hot  melted  vaseline  or 
] lard  will  aKo  bring  relief.  If  breathing  is 
hampered  when  tlie  child  lies  down  be 
should  sit  up  and  make  an  effort  to  breathe. 
Inhiilations  of  the  tinrture  of  benzoin  arc 
c.xcellent,  and  if  a rliild  is  disposed  to 
croup  this  remedy  should  be  in  the  house. 

teaspoonful  to  a quart  of  boiling  water 
is  placed  in  a pitcher  over  which  a paper 
funtiel  is  attached.  The  child  should 
breathe  it  in  tKroitgh  the  nose  and  out 
through  the  mouth.  This  remedy  is  ex- 
cellent for  loss  of  voice  and  hotirseness  in 
adults  as  well  as  in  children. 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


OUR  MONTHLY  PRIZE 
COMPETITIONS. 

Speci.^l  Kindergarten  Competition  for 
Younger  Readers. 

“Marie”  will  give  a Prize  to  the  little 
competitor  under  the  age  of  10  years  who 
sends  in,  as  his  or  her  unaided  work,  the 
best  kindergarten  article  out  of  the  follow- 
ing— A basket,  a drawing,  a plaited  paper 
mat  or  a rush  mat,  a serviette  ring 

In  no  case  can  entries  be  returned.  They 
will  be  given  away  at  the  close  of  the  com- 
petition. Each  entry  must  have  the  com- 
petitor’s name,  age,  and  address  attached, 
and  must  be  accompanied  by  a note  from 
;t  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  stating  that 
it  is  the  unaided  work  of  the  competitor. 

“My  Idea  of  Happiness.” 

'I'he  Prize  in  this  competition  is  awarded 
to 

Mari'  In.nes  (aged  llj  years),  153,  Rose- 
bery Street,  Glasgow, 
for  a nice  little  essay. 

The  following  little  competitors  are 
Commended. 

Ray  Cohen,  .\nnie  Banks,  Lilian  Hop- 
wood. 

'J'here  will  be  a special  announcement 
next  week,  children  dear.  Look  out  for  a 
New  Prize  Co.mpeittion  ! 

PEGGY’S  FAIRY. 

One  of  Our  Prize  Stories. 

The  children  at  Grange  Farm  were  in 
a state  of  pleasurable  excitement.  It  was 
lioliday-time.  The  three  elder  children, 
Nancy,  Dick,  and  Bob,  had  come  home 
from  their  High  Schools  and  the  three 
youngest  had,  for  a time,  dispensed  with  the 
services  oj  their  harassed  governess. 

This  first  day  of  their  liberty  proved  to 
be  most  gloomy,  so  far  as  the  weather  was 
concerned,  but  this  did  not  damp  the 
cliildren’s  cheerful  spirits.  They  were  far 
too  busy  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
.stale  of  affairs  outside. 

Mother  had  allowed  them  to  ransack  the 
c>kl  disused  attic  to  search  for  suitable 
.'illire  for  the  great  fancy  dress  party  that 
was  being  given  by  the  Sejuire  in  liis  roomy 
Lodge.  Trunks  and  boxes  of  all  descrip- 
tion'- had  been  opened  and  emptied  and  their 
contents  lay  all  over  the  floor  in  what  the 
children  Icnned  “a  glorious  muddle.” 

“Oh,  Dick  !”  cried  Nancy  in  ecstacy. 
“Vou  would  make  a most  charming 
cavalier.  That  old  cape  and  high  hat  suits 
you  to  perfection.  You  only  need  the  curls 
to  complete  your  part.  I can  hear  the 
people  exclaiming,  when  you  enter  the  ball- 
room, ‘Behold,  make  room  for  the  dashing 
cavalier!’” — and  her  gay,  infectious 
laughter  rang  out  merrily.  “You,  Bob, 
must  go  as  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  for 
you  are  tall  and  fair.  So  we  must  make 
you  a suit  of  red  and  yellow.  I am  going 
as  a gipsy.  Betty  would  make  a capital 
milkmaid,  Jack — ‘Bubble.s,’  and  Babs 
siinplv  must  go  as  a fairy!” 

For  :i  time  all  worked  industriouslv  under 
Nancy’s  capable  supervision.  Bab’s  fairy 
frock  was  finished  first,  and,  having  donned 
it,  and  had  the  wdngs  adjusted,  Babs  was 
loth  to  take  it  off.  So  she  was  allowed  to 
wear  it  for  “just  a little  while.”  Taking 
the  fairy  wand,  she  crept^  noiselessly  down 
the  stairs,  and  out  into  the  garden,  un- 
noticed bv  the  other.s. 


“For  ‘just  a while’  I’ll  pretend  to  be  a 
real  fairy,”  she  wliispered  to  herself. 

She  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  a shrill 
voice  call  out — 

“Hallo,  fairy!  Is  you  real?” 

Turning  round,  she  saw  a ragged  little 
boy  standing  by  the  fence.  A spirit  of  mis- 
chief made  Babs  say — 

“ ’Course  I am,  boy.  I’ve  just  come 
from  Fairy  Land.” 

“Have  you?”  cried  Billy,  for  that  was 
the  urchin’s  name,  in  an  awed  voice.  “1 
guess  my  little  sister  would  like  to  see  you. 
She’s  always  talking  about  fairies.” 

“Where  is  she?”  asked  Babs,  drawing 
closer  to  the  fence. 

The  boy  looked  sad. 

“She’s  in  bed  ’cos  she  can’t  walk,”  he 
said  sorrowfully. 

“I  am  sorry.”  Bab’s  quick  sympathy 
was  aroused.  Not  to  be  able  to  run  about 
must  be  a terrible  tragedy.  “Take  me  to 
her  now,”  she  cried  impulsively. 

Billy  quickly  opened  the  gate,  and 
together  they  sped  up  the  winding  lane, 
until  they  came  to  a very  dilapidated 
cottage. 

There,  on  a sofa  in  the  kitchen,  lay  a 
little  girl  of  four  years  of  age,  talking  to 
an  old  rag  doll.  When  she  saw  Babs,  she 
cried  out  in  wonder  and  delight,  and  was 
soon  chatting  to  her  brightly  about 
her  beloved  doll  and  other  pets.  Then  Babs 
suddenly  remembered  that  she  ought  not  to 
be  out,  and  that  by  now  the  others  would 
have  missed  her. 

“I  must  go  now,  Peggy,”  she  said 
hurriedly.  “Perhaps  1 will  come  again 
soon. ” 

“Good-bye,  fairy,”  cried  Peggy  happily. 
“I  told  Billy  you  would  come  one  day.” 

When  Babs  rushed  into  the  garden  she 
found  every  one  of  the  household  in  great 
concern.  Mother  and'  cook  were  calling 
her  name. 

“Oh,  you  naughty  child!”  exclaimed 
mother,  greatly  reliev'ed,  and  clasping  her 
tightly.  “Where  have  you  been?  Come 
indoors  at  once.  You  have  worried  us  all.” 

Babs  was  filled  with  remorse,  and  tear- 
fully related  her  story. 

“Oh,  mother,  she  thinks  I am  a real 
fairy  ! May  I go  again  soon,  and  pretend 
that  I am?” 

Mother  gave  her  consent  and  the  next 
time  accompanied  her  to  see  the  little 
cripple.  This  time^Babs  took  her  best 
fairy  doll — Mab — and  when  she  saw  Peggy’s 
delight,  she  felt  amply  rewarded  for  Her 
sacrifice,  and  mother  quite  forgot  the  stolen 
visit  since  it  had  brought  such  happiness 
into  a little  girl’s  sad  life. 

Doris  Scott  (16). 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Riddles. 

1.  — What  is  that  which  belongs  to  you, 
yet  is  used  by  every  one  more  than  your- 
self? 

2.  — What  game  do  the  waves  play  at? 

3.  — What  fish  is  most  valued  by  a lady? 

4. — What  is  the  difference  between  forms 
and  ceremonies? 

5.  — Make  five  less  by  adding  to  it. 

Diamond  Puzzle. 

l.—A  vegetable.  2. — A bird.  3. — A 
Greek  author.  4. — -A  bird.  5.— A like- 

ness, 6.— Very  cold.  7. — A consonant. 
Word  Squares. 

1.  — What  you  hope  to  get  at  Christmas. 

2.  — What  I hope  you  are  not. 

3.  — 'Po  fuse. 

4.  — A portion  chosen  for  reading. 

AN.SWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

Ch.aeade — Pan-to-mime. 

Diamond  Puzzle. 

G 

SAM 

TOMMY 

NET 

S 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


ECHOES  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

Dear  Readers — It  has  long  been  a 
custom  of  mine  to  share  with  you  some  of 
the  messages  of  grateful  appreciation  which 
reach  me  in  acknowledgment  of  the  good 
cheer  which  your  generosity  enables  me  to 
send  to  many  poor  homes  in  various  parts 
at  the  glad  season  of  Christmas.  Tlierc- 
fore — briefly,  it  must  of  necessity  be,  but 
no  less  lovingly,  and  with  heartfelt  grati- 
tude— I pen  these  few  words. 

During  the  month  of  December  I had  the 
happiness  of  disbursing  more  than  GSO  to 
those  in  need  of  a little  timely  help  and 
assistance,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I have 
been  , able  to  prolong  the  stay  at  tlie  Sun- 
shine Home  of  some  delicate  little  ones, 
whose  parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
fees,  and  I am,  even  yet,  sending  “New 
Year’s  Sunshine”  to  many  poor  homes 
where  such  cheer  is  sorely  needed.  Let  me 
quote  from  a few  of  the  pathqtic  letters  of 
appreciation  I have  received — 

Mrs.  R , a poor  old  widow,  over  80 

years  of  age,  wrote — 

“Oh,  how  I thank  you  for  all  your  good- 
ness ! But  for  you  and  the  dear  Sunshiners 
we  must  have  gone  under,  and  lost  our  bit 
of  home,  which  is  all  the  world  to  us!” 
From  a worker  in  East  London — 
“Thank  you  so  much  for  the  Santa  Claus 
parcels.  The  contents  will  bring  comfort 
and  happiness  ; to  many  poor  mites  who 
would  otherwise  be  without  a gift.’' 

From  a grateful  mother — 

“I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your 
kindness  to  my  poor  children  ; it  was  such 
a godsend,  as  their  father  had  just  been  put 
off  work.  Best  of  all  is  the  clothes  just 
fit  the  children  !” 

Again,  from  the  harassed  mother  of  a 
large  family — 

“Many  thanks  for  the  very  useful  gift. 
I bought  some  meat  with  it  which  is  a 
great  treat.  I really  was  puzzled  to  know 
just  where  our  Christmas  dinner  was 
coming  from.” 

Mrs.  Blondel  wrote  on  behalf  of  her  poor 
blind  protegds — 

“I  really  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you 
for  your  sweet  thought  of  my  poor  blind 
folk,  and  it  came  in  the  very  nick  of  time 
to  provide  some  real  comforts  for  poor  old 
Mrs.  P — — just  before  she  passed  on.  I 
was  reai'.y  thankful  for  the  money.” 

A poor  cripple  wrote  thus — 

“Thank  you  so  much  for  the  postal  order. 

I was  so  grateful,  and  got  a nice  dinner 
with  some  of  it.  I cannot  tell  you  how  I 
thank  you  ; may  God  repay  you  ail  is  my 
daily  prayer.” 

From  a poor  lady  came  the  following — 

“I  received  the  10s.  quite  safely  on 
Christmas  Day — my  most  grateful  thank.s. 
The  kind  sympathy,  too,  did  me  good.” 
Yet  again  came  a grateful  message  from 
a poor  lonely  shut-in — 

“How  overwhelmingly  kind  ! I wish  you 
could  know  a little  of  what  the  help  really 
means  to  me — I can  find  no  words  to  thank 
you.” 

My  letter  must  not  close  without  a pass- 
ing reference  to  our  little  Sunshine  Home, 
and  the  “Happy  Christmas”  enjoyed  then- 
by  our  small  inmates..  They  certainly  had 
“the  time  of  their  lives”  and  our  good 
Matron  spared  no  pains  to  give  them  a 
season  of  pure,  unallotcd  pleasure. 

■ Then,  too,  we  must  spare  a few  words 
for  the  Christmas  Festival  which  brought 
joy  to  so  many  little  ones  The  minister 
of  an  East  End  Mission  wrote  as  follows — 
“I  am  writing  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
our  poor  children  for  the  glorious  evening 
thev  had  at  the  Assembly  Hall.  One  little 
boy  with  no  shoes  or  stockings  appeared' 
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to  be  having  the  greatest  treat  of  his  life, 
and  it  was  the  same  with  all.” 

Would  that  I could  find  room  for  many 
other  of  the  messages  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation  which  reached  me,  but,  as 
ever,  much — oh,  so  much  ! — must  remain 
unwritten.  But,  dear  readers  all,  I beg  you 
to  be  assured  that  my  heartfelt  thanks  are 
offered  in  deepest  sincerity  to  all  who  have 
allowed  me  to  act  as  their  almoner,  and 
have  brought  sunshine  into  numbers  of 
hearts  and  homes. 

Lovingly  your  friend,  Marie. 

OUR  MUTUAL  HELP  SOCIETY. 

It  has  been  suggested  to'  me  that  a few 
details  of  the  above  Society  would  be  of 
considerable  interest  to  our  readers  ; there- 
fore we  give  the  following  particulars 
which  we  hope  will  be  of  service  to  many. 

Through  the  medium  of  this  organisation 
the  diverse  talents  of  many  of  the  associ- 
ates and  members  of  the  Guild  are  gener- 
ously placed  at  the  disposal  of  others. 
Lessons  are  given  in  music  (theory),  short- 
hand, and  various  languages,  and  many 
advantages  are  thus  enjoyed  by  those 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities so  kindly  afforded  them  by  our 
Sunshiners.  To  readers  living  in  remote 
country  places,  with  perhaps  but  few 
opportunities  of  improving  themselves,  this 
society  should  prove  a real  help. 

Those  who  have  the  advantage  of  easy 
access  to  free  libraries  and  reading-rooms, 
who  can  attend  technical  classes,  and  listen 
to  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  and 
addresses,  cannot  in  any  degree  realise 
what  a deprivation  it  is  to  be  unable,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  to  enjoy  these 
privileges.  There  are  many  who  are  shut 
off  from  such  undeniable  advantages  even 
among  the  members  of  our  Guild.  Some 
are  invalids  and  are  thus  debarred  from 
these  pleasures  ; others  live  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  while  a number  of  our 
members  are  far  away  in  Canada,  India, 
the  .Australian  bush,  and  in  sunny,  far- 
distant  -Africa.  'Then  there  are  those  whose 
circumstances  do  not  permit  them  to 
possess  the  advantages  which  our  more 
fortunately  placed  readers  enjoy,  and  to 
them  we,  as  members  of  the  Guild,  owe  a 
special  duty.  We  ought  to  try  by  every 
means  in  our  power  to  enable  them  to 
share  our  privileges,  and  the  M.H.S.  may 
easily  be  made  a means  to  this  end. 

For  instance,  there  are  many  young 
people  in  a humble  position  who  have 
keen,  active  brains,  and  a real  thirst  for 
knowledge,  but  who,  at  the  same  time, 
have  little  time,  and  still  less  money  at 
their  disposal.  To  such  as  these,  then,  an 
intelligently  written  account  of  some 
especially  interesting  lecture  vou  have 
attended,  or  lesson  you  have  had,  would 
prove  of  real  service  ; even  a brief,  bright 
outline  of  a new  book,  a description  of 
some  beautiful  picture,  or  a place  of 
interest  which  you  have  visited  would  be 
gladly  read — more  gladly  perhaps  than 
some  of  you  can  easily  understand.  The 
writing  of  such  would  bo  capital  exercise 
for  your  own  busy  brains  and  hands,  and 
so  the  benefit  would  become  just  what  we_ 
desire  and  intend  it  to  be,  namely — 
‘‘mutual.” 

We  recall  the  story  of  a man  who  was 
once  in  great  trouble.  Manv  difficulties 
beset  him,  and  in  his  anxiety  he  knew  not 
where  to  go  for  help.  At  length  he  re- 
membered a friend  to  whom  he  thought  he 
might  tell  the  story  of  his  troubles,  sure 
of  gaining  sympathy  and  advice.  To  this 
friend  he  hastened  without  delay.  Nor  was 
he  disappointed ; generously  and  un- 
questioningly  his  friend  gave  all  the  help 
he  needed — gave  it  freely  and  without 
hesitation,  and  that  timely  assistance  and 
the  kind  helpful  words  which  accompanied 
it  quickly  put  matters  right. 


After  a time,  when  the  wheels  of  life 
were  running  quite  smoothly  once  more, 
the  man  again  sought  his  friend. 

‘‘Thanks  to  your  goodness,”  said  he, 
‘‘my  troubles  are  now  a thing  of  the  past. 
What  can  I do  to  show  my  gratitude?” 

‘‘One  thing  I would  ask  of  you,” 
replied  his  friend,  ‘‘and  one  only — pass  it 
on  !” 

Surely  we  may  apply  this  story  to  our 
Mutual  Help  Society,  and  endeavour,  each 
in  our  own  separate  way,  to  ‘‘pass  on,”  so 
far  as  we  can,  some  of  the  blessings  and 
advantages  which  have  fallen  to  our  lot. 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

“//  you'xt  a,  tender  message 
Or  a loving  word  to  say  ; 

Don't  wait  till  you  forget  it. 

But  whisper  it to-day!" 

Mrs.  Flick,  24,  Chaucer  Road,  Brixton  S.W. , 
is  82  years  of  age,  and  has  one  daughter  who  is 
nearly  blind.  These  two  lonely  women  have 
only  the  merest  pittance  upon  which  to  exist, 
and  life  is  a great  struggle  in  these  days  of  high 
prices.  Pray  send  them  a few  bright  rays  of 
(junshine,  dear  readers,  for  help  in  any  form 
whatsoever  will  be  very  welcome. 

Mbs.  Hall,  Dove  Bouse  Cottage,  Clifton 
Beynes,  Bucks,  is  another  aged  friend  who 
needs  our  sympathy.  She  is  86  years  of  age, 
her  sight  is  rapidly  failing,  and  she  has  only  her 
“old  age  pension”  upon  which  to  depend. 
Please  write  to  her  and  send  her  Sunshine. 

Little  Lizzie  Walls,  47,  Lilley  Street,  Mon- 
sall,  Manchester,  aged  4 years,  is  a cripple  girlie 
who  would  be  delighted  to  receive  picture  post- 
cards and  story  books,  <tc. , from  our  readers  to 
cheer  her  shut-in  life. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Mrs.  H.  Langley,  2s.  6d.;  Miss  Davidson 
(Leader  ‘‘Busy  Bees”  Branch  S.  Guild),  (collect- 
ing card),  £5  lOs. ; Mr.  Meade  (collecting  card), 
£o  7s.  2d. ; Mrs.  Meade  (Leader  Ealing  Branch 
S.  Guild),  (collecting  card),  £2  18s.;  Miss  B. 
Hodnett  (collected),  17s.  6d. ; Amounts  previously 
acknowledged,  £381 15s. ; Total  (January  10th), 
£396  lOs.  2d.  p 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND.* 

The  Misses  B.  and  M.  Ross’s  New  Tear’s  Card 
to  “Marie,”  Is.;  ” Major  Lil ” (collecting  card), 
10s. ; “Major  Lil’s’’  New  Year’s  Card  to  “Marie. ’i 
6d. ; Mrs.  Humphries,  5s.;  Mrs.  Holding,  6d. 
Mrs.  Jones,  Is.  6d. ; Miss  Elsie  Chowns  (collect; 
ing  card),  14s. ; On  account  of  board  of  children- 
£4  6s.  Od. ; Miss  M.  Bishopp  (collecting  card), 
£2  6s.  6d.  ; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardy,  8s.  8d. ; Anon. 
(Perth),  Is.;  Miss  Merle  Collins  (monthly  sub. 
scription),  5s.  ; Mrs.  Edwards,  £1;  “A  Priend,’- 
10s.;  Proceeds  of  Sunshine  Sale  at  Pelpham> 
and  Bank  Interest  on  same.  £113  19s.  5d. ; Con 
tributions  sent  direct  to  Matron,  £5  14s.  6d.  • 
Total  (for  week  ending  January  10th),  £130  3s.  7d‘ 

MATRON’S  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  Matron,  The  Sunshine  Home,  Felpham, 
Bognor,  was  much  gratified  to  receive  the 
following  kind  and  generous  gifts  for  the  Home 
and  Its  little  inmates  during  the  month  of 
December,  and  “Marie  ’’  desires  to  express  her 
deep  appreciation  of  the  kindness  and  interest 
thus  evinced.  Here  is  the  list  received  from 
Matron  Mrs.  Hedges,  £2  2s.  “ lor  Telephone ’’ ; 
Mrs.  West,  2s.  6d.  “for  the  Christmas  extras” ; 
Mrs.  Wilson  (Huddersfield),  lOs.,  “Children’s 
Christmas  fare” ; Miss  Annie  Lewis,  2s.  6d.  “for 
sweets  for  the  stockings”  ; “Belle."  3s.  “lor  fruit 
for  the  children  at  Christma*”  ; Mrs.  Southam, 
2s.  “for  the  children”  : Mrs.  Locke,  lOs.  "to  buy 
fruit  or  cakes” ; Mrs.  Ken  (per  Mrs.  Locke),  10s. 
“for  the  children  at  Christmas  or  for  Christmas 
breakfast"  ; Miss  Griffin.  2s.  “to  buy  something 
fer  Christmas”;  “News^'  (post  mark  Clapton), 
10s.  “to  buy  bon-bons  for  Christmas,  or  for 
children's  amusement”;  R.  Covoney,  10s.  “to 
buy  something  extra  for  Christmas”;  “The  Sun- 
shine Masons,”  5s.  “for ‘goodies' for  Christmas"; 
Mrs.  Munt  (put  in  box  at  Home),  5s. 

GIFTS  FRoIvToUR  FRIENDS. 

Very,  very  heartily  “Marie”  thanks  the  follow- 
ing friends  for  their  kind  and  generous  gifts  — 
“K  W.S.L.,”  £5,  “to  be  used  as  you  think  best”  ; 
Mies  Queenie  Scott,  Is.  “for  your  poor";  Mrs. 
Hill,  10s.  “for  Mrs.  Rice”  ; Mrs.  Peake,  £1  “for 
Miss  S.  Price”  ; Mr.  Ed.  Lloyd,  £1  “for  Mrs. 
Hawkins”;  Miss  E.  Christian,  2s.  6d  “towards 
anything  you  wish  help  for.”  Most  deeply  are 
their  offerings  appreciated. 

o 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

"Take  in  thy  hand  anew  the  staff  of  life. 

And,  though  uncertain  are  the  years  to 
come, 

I Trudge  boldly  on,  confiding  in  thy  God,” 


SCOTTISH  WORLD. 


LORD  WEIR. 

Lord  Weir,  the  former  Air  Minister, 
whose  letters  to  the  Times  upon  the  deeper 
problems  of  Labour  unrest  have  been  of 
very  real  value  to  people  who  sincerely  try 
to  understand,  plans  to  double  bis  firm’s 
engineering  works  in  Japan ; also  he  is 
expediting  the  building  of  a new  factory  in 
Canada.  Lord  Weir  is  a partner  in  J.  and 
J.  Weir,  makers  of  the  Weir  pump  invented 
by  his  father.  He  was  appointed  in  1915 
Scottish  Director  of  Munitions,  and  later 
Director-General  of  Aeronautical  Produc- 
tion, from  which  post  he  passed  to  that  of 
M inister  of  the  Royal  Air  Board.  He  wa^ 
raised  to  the  Peerage  in  June,  1918,  in 
recognition  of  public  services. 

* * * 

THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL. 

Among  the  men  of  the  present  generation 
who  will  loom  large  in  the  mind  of  future 
generations  is  Professor  Patrick  Geddes, 
the  great  Edinburgh  scholar  and  thinker. 
He  is  a man  of  vision  who  by  sheer  force 
of  genius  has  converted  some  of  his  dreams 
into  concrete  reality^a  maker  as  well  as 
a prophet  of  beauty. 

The  City  Beautiful — that  is  the  chief  in- 
spiration of  Professor  Geddes’s  dreams  and 
doings.  He  is  described  in  biographical 
books  of  reference  as  ‘‘an  expert  in  town 
planning.”  'I'his  is  but  a prosaic  descrip- 
tion of  a prominent  phase  of  his  career.  He 
is  a living  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
beauty,  and  town  planning  is  merely  one 
of  the  fields  in  which  he  has  given  practical 
expression  to  his  lofty  aspirations. 

* 4-  * 

AN  UNOFFICIAL  AMBASSADOR. 

Sir  John  Foster  Fraser,  who  recently 
returned  to  this  country  from  a three  years’ 
stay  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
described  as  ‘‘our  unofficial  ambassador  in 
America.”  Sir  John,  who  belongs  to  the 
numerous  company  of  gifted  Scotsmen  who 
have  achieved  distinction  as  a journalist  in 
London,  went  across  the  Atlantic  not  many 
months  after  .'\merica  entered  the  war,  and 
he  rapidly  became  a popular  speaker.  He 
never  tried  to  flatter  the  Americans,  and 
they  appreciated  his  frankness.  Hs  has 
criss-crossed  the  American  Continent  in  a 
dozen  different  directions,  has  been  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  touched  Canada  in  the  north, 
and  Mexico  in  the  south,  and  no  unofficial 
visitor  from  Great  Britain  has  done  so 
much  for  the  bettering  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  removing 
traditional  misunderstandings. 

* * * 

SALVATION  ARMY’S  SOCIAL 
SECRETARY. 

Commissioner  David  .C.  f.amb,  whom 
General  Booth  has  appointed  to  be  the 
International  Secretary  for  Social  Work, 
is  a Scotsman  who  has  not  lost  his  native 
accent — and  does  not  mean  to.  Com- 
missioner Lamb  at  present  is  accompanying 
General  Booth  on  a mission  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  is  well-known  in 
the  British  Dominions  through  his  valu- 
able work  on  behalf  of  Britisli  emigrants. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  the  first 
General  Booth,  and'  the  present  General,  in 
carrying  out  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of 
his  plans,  laid  down  in  the  ‘‘Darkest 
England”  programme.  He  was  connectnl 
with  the  Army’s  relief  work  during  some 
of  the  blackest  days  of  unemployment  in 
Great  Britain,  and  consequently  the 
appointment  is  not  without  significance  at 
the  present  time.  The  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  the  new  post  is  explained  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Salvation  .Army  as  being  due 
to  the  extension  and  development  of  the 
.Army’s  social  work. 
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LADY  KITTY. 

(A  Portrait.) 


You  are  laughing,  Lady  Kitty — 

(Is  it  so?  Is  it  so?) 

From  those  lips,  with  cuives  so 
pretty — 

(Cupid’s  bow ! Cupid’s  bow  !) 
Laughing  thus  to  hear  it  said. 

With  a gravely  shaken  head— 
“This  is  she  Sir  Rupert  wed. 

Long  ago,  long  ago,” 

You  had  wooers.  Lady  Kitty, 

By  the  score,  by  the  score. 

In  that  merry  Ijondon  City 

Erst  of  yore,  erst  of  yore. 
And  this  Feast-day,  unforgot, 
Brought  its  valentines,  1 wot. 
Breathing  many  a heart-flame  hot, 

„ To  your  door,  to  your  door  ! 

Yet  they  wed  you.  Lady  Kitty, 

By  control — grim  control ; 
And  those  shackles — ah,  the  pity  ! — ■ 
Galled  your  heart,  chafed 
your  soul, 

Though  you  wore  them  blithe  of  face, 
V/hile  our  colder  Northern  race 
ludged  you  madcap,  scant -o’ -grace — 
Such  your  role,  dauntless 
r61e ! 


You  were  captive.  Lady  Kitty, 

In  this  spot — lonesome  spot  1 
By  your  merry  London  City 

Soon  forgot,  soon  forgot ! 

Yes,  I’ve  read  the  story  there — 

Ah,  the  heartbreak,  toil,  and 
prayer ! — 

In  your  "Day  Book”  page  laid  bare— 
Every  jot,  every  jot ! 

Well,  'tis  over.  Lady  Kitty — 

Passed  away,  passed  away  1 
Lips  that  sang  and  spake  so  witty — 
Dust  are  they,  dust  are  they! 
Yet  you  laugh  from  yonder  frame 
At  those  words,  for  aye  the  same — • 
“As  a bride,  she  hither  came 
Giddy-gay,  giddy-gay  I ” 

There  are  snowdrops.  Lady  Kitty, 
Winds  defy,  winds  defy. 
Where  your  steps  and  carolled  ditty 
Once  passed  by  , once  passed  by. 
Here’s  a cluster.  Spring’s  first  sign. 
Brought  you  for  your  valentine; 
’Neath  your  picture,  at  your  shrine. 
Let  them  lie,  let  them  lie ! 

Queenik  Scott-Hopper. 


Tlbe  Stor^=Hellev. 


COMPLETE  STORY. 


MISS  MAaNDREW’S  COMPANION. 


“Of  course,”  said  Miss  MacAndrew,  “I  have  father’s 
brain,  but  my  looks  come  Prom  m3'  dear  mother,  tis  \'ou 
can  see  from  their  portraits.” 

Her  companion,  Christabel  Warrington,  assented  duti- 
fully, and  looked  tor  the  hundredth  time  at  the  two  portraits. 

“Some  women,”  said  Miss  MacAndrew,  sole  daughter 
.and  heiress  of  Josiah  MacAndrew,  “some  women  have  an 
extraordinary  effect  on  men.  Call  it  fascination,  magnetism, 
or  what  you  will,  it  is  a fateful  attraction  and  causes  untold 
misery.” 

“Do  you  think  it  does?”  asked  Christabel  idly.  “To  the 
people  who  possess  it,  I mean?” 

She  suppressed  a yawn,  for  it  was  one  a.m.,  and  she  had 
had  a tiring  day. 

sensitive  woman  feels  the  unhappiness  she  so 
innocently  causesi,”  said  Miss  Mac.Andrevv  dreamily — “feels 
it  intensely,  inexpressibly.”  She  paused,  then  added,  “Did 
I ever  tell  you  about  the  Russian  prince  I met  at  Monte 
Carlo  ?”_ 

.She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  and  Christabel  with  a 
little  sigh  realised  she  Was  in  for  the  Russian  prince  story, 
which  never  took  less  than  half  an  hour  to  tell.  She  heard 
it  all  now  to  the  bitter  end,  from  the  moment  h?  caught 
sight  of  Miss  MacAndrew  and  remarked  audibly,  “Who  is 
that  lofly  womans?  She  must  pe  my  wife  and  rio  oder!” — 
to  the  last  tragic  interview  when  he  staggered  from  the 
room  crying,  “You  haf  mint  my  life  1 My  teath  will  pe  at 
your  toor!” 

“flow  romantic!”  said  Christabel,  feeling  a thorough 
humbug.  “And  how  sad!” 

“Unutterably  sad,”  agreed  Miss  Mac?\ndretv,  with  a 
rnelancholy  air.  “What  a power  love  is,  sometimes  engulfing 
like  a colossal  wave,  at  others  like  a tiny  streamlet  which 
grows  and  grows  until  it  becomes  a mighty  rushing  river 
carrying  all  before  it!” 

Her  companion  could  not  suppress  .a  slight  start.  It 
sounded  so  like  a caricature  of  one  of  Ferris  Dorling’s 
flowery  speeches.  Surelv  he  had  "sed  almost  the  same 
words  to  herself. 
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“.^h,  well,”  said  Miss  MacAndrew,  “we’ve  had  a nice 
chat,  but  it’s  time  for  b\e-bve  now!  I must  remember 
I’m  not  one  of  the  strong  ones.” 

She  had  looked  rather  a fine  -u'eman  as  she  reclined  on 
the  sofa,  but  when  she  was  standing  the  effect  was  dis-' 
appointing,  as  she  was  short. 

“Just  rake  out  the  fire  and  remove  that  big  log,”  she 
said,  for  she  certainly  had  inherited  her  father’s  canniness. 
“It’s  a pity  to  let  it  burn  away,  and  don’t  forget  to  wash 
the  dogs  first  thing  to-morrow  morning.  Good  night.  Miss 
Warrington.” 

.She  went  upstairs,  and  Christabel  had  taken  the  tongs 
and  tvas  pulling  out  the  log  when  the  old  butler  entered. 
He  had  been  in  service  with  the  Warringtons  until  the 
sudden  loss  of  fortune  and  death  of  Colonel  Warrington, 
Christabel’s  father,  and  had  offered  himself  to  Miss 
MacAndrew  for  rather  less  than  she  generallv  paid  simplv 
to  be  near  the  daughter  of  his  old  master.  He  came  and 
took  the  tongs  out  of  her  hands. 

“You’re  tired  to  death.  Miss  Chris,”  he  said  rucfullv. 
“Night  after  night,  so  late  up  ! It’s  .all  very  well  for  bet- 
as doesn’t  rise  until  lunch^time.” 

“I’ve  often  stayed  up  for  dances,  and  never  felt  it,"  said 

Christabel,  “but-^ ” She  stopped,  thinking  if  onlv  Miss 

MacAndrew  was  more  interesting  the  time  wouldn’t  seem  so 
long.  “Any  way,  you  might  have  been  in  bed,  Burnlev,” 
she  remarked. 

“Old  folk  don’t  need  so  much  sleep,”  replied  Ifurnlev, 
“but  for  a young  thing  like  you  it’s  simply  cruel.  Couldn't 
you  find  a less  tiring  place.  Miss  Chris?” 

“It’s  not  a bad  place,”  said  Christ.abel,  “and  I’m  onlv 
too  thankful  to  be  here.  I shall  never  forget  toiling  round 
offering  mvself  to  all  and  sundr\' — an  untrained  person 
whom  nobody  wanted,  and  mv  monev  melting  steadilv 
And  you  are  here,  Burnley,”  she  added  chccrfidlv.  "\\\ 
can  talk  of  old  times  together.  But  I must  go  to  beti  now, 
or  I’ll  never  be  up  to  wash  the  dogs  and  have  them  dried 
nice  and  early. 

“.All  the  dogs  are  washed,  miss.” 

“A’ou  are  kind,”  said  Chris  gratefullv — “the  best,  the 
very  best  friend  I’ve  got.” 

He  looked  after  her  as  she  went  with  a world  of  aflectlon 
in  his  eyes.  Then  he  turned  back  to  the  fire  and  raked  it 
energetically. 

“I  wish  she  knew  Mr.  Dorling  wasn't  no  real  friend, 
poor  young  lady!”  he  thought  sadlv. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Ferris  Dorling  came  to  lunch,  arriving 
early,  before  his  hostess  had  left  her  room.  He  had  been 
the  owner  of  Marlow  Hall,  a great  barracks  of  a place 
about  three  rniles  away  from  Vernham  House,  where- .Aliss 
Mac.Andrew  lived,  but  had  been  obliged  to  sell  it,  and  it 
was  so  heavily  mortgaged  that  little  of  the  proceeds  came 
to  him.  He  talked  of  getting  something  to  do,  but  in  the 
meantime  lived  in  a tiny  house  near  what  had  been  his  own 
lodge  gates,  and  as  he  had  a large  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  managed  to  pass  the  time  not  unpleasantlv. 

He  had  fallen  in  love  with  Christabel  before  her  father’s 
death,  and  had  proposed  and  been  refused.  Ip  those  davs 
there  was  some  one  else  whom  she  liked  verv  much  indeed, 
but  he  had  gone  away  suddenly  without  a 'word,  and  she 
determined  to  forget  him. 

One  day  not  long  after  she  became  companion  to  Miss 
MacAndrew,  she  had  come  across  Ferris  in  one  of  the 
countrv  lanes.  She  was  feeling  forlorn  and  unhappv,  but 
she  looked  very  lovelv  in  her  plain  black  garments  'Ferris 
was  carried  away,  and  Christabel  was  so  desperatelv  lon--lv 
that  she  felt  grateful  for  his  affection.  ' ' ' ' - 

“I  have  nothing  to  offer,  darling,”  he  said.  “We  must 
let  it  be  a secret  between  ourselves  until  I get  somethin^ 
to  do.”  . 

ChristaM  was  not  sure  that  she  had  not  made  a mistake  • 
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she  did  not  love  him,  and  told  him  so,  but  he  had  laughed  i 
and  not  believed  it,  and  from  that  day  considered  they  were  , 
engaged.  He  had  not  made  any  great  efforts  to  get  employ- 
ment, but  he  came  frequently  to  see  her  at  Vernham  House,  I 
and  was  welcomed  by  Miss  MacAndrew. 

Christabel  was  arranging  flowers  in.  the  drawing-room 
when  he  arrived. 

■‘.\t  last!”  he  exclaimed,  taking  her  hands  in  his. 
“I  never  see  vou  alone  now.  The  old  dragon  is  alwavs  on 
guard!” 

••Take  care,  Ferris!”  said  Christabel.  ‘‘You  might  be 
overheard.” 

••\\'hat  a cautious  young  woman  it  is!”  said  Ferris,  but 
he  looked  round  hastily  and  dropped  her  hands.  ‘•Now  tell 
me  all  you  have  been  doing.” 

••There  isn’t  much  to  tell,”  said  ChristabH.  ‘‘\Ve  have 
had  several  visitors  lately,  but  I haven’t  seen  much  of  them, 
excepting  Canon  Ormond;  he  was  here  for  a few  nights.” 
‘‘Canon  Ormond?  What’s  he  doing  here?”  asked 
Ferri-s  suspiciously.  ‘‘Offering  his  hand  and  heart  to  Miss 
Mac.Andrew,  I’ll  be  bound  ! ” 

‘‘I  don’t  think  so,”  replied  Christabel.  ‘‘It  is  some 
charity  he  is  interested  in.”  ' ~ 

‘‘H’m!  It  may  be  so.  Did  she  approve  of  him*  and  his 
pet  charity?” 

‘‘No,  I think  she  likes  Colonel  Crawford  better.” 
‘‘Colonel  Crawford!”  exclaimed  Ferris. 

‘‘You  look  alarmed,”  said  Christabel.  ‘‘What  is  the 
matter?”  . 

Ferris  seemed  rather  embarrassed. 

‘‘I  don’t  like  that  scamp  to  be  in  your  neighbourhood, 
my  pansy-eyed  queen,”  he  said  tend'erlv.  ‘‘Jealousv  is 

very ” ' ■ ' 

‘‘But  he  never  looked  at  me,”  broke  in  Christabel,  laugh- 
ing. ‘‘It  was  Miss  Mac.\ndrew  he  wanted.” 

But  Ferris  still  looked  uncomfortable. 

‘‘I  suppose  she  soon  sent  him  to  the  right  about?”  he 
said  carelessly. 

‘‘I  believe  she  did,  but  he  is  not' easily  squashed.” 

‘‘She  seems  to  have  a queer  lot  hanging  round  her,”  said 
herris.  ‘‘I  never  see  anv  one  I like  as  much  as  mv  noble 
self,  for  instance.”  He 'laughed  lightly. 

‘‘I  never  met  any  one  at  all  like  vou  anvwhere,”  said 
Christabel  thoughtfully,  and  Ferris  was  greatly  pleased. 

But  she  had  not  meant  it  as  a complirnent.  'As  she  got 
to  know  him  better  she  was  vaguelv  disappointed.  He  was 
unlik-e  most  men ; he  could  not  help  acting,  and  posed  con- 
tinually. She  found  herself  wishing  that  he  would  be  a 

little  more  natural,  more  like 

“herris,”  she  said  abruptly,  ‘‘has  Mr.  Legarde  gone  to 
Canada  yet?  He  tallced  of  going.” 

^‘‘Legarde?  What  made  vou  think  of  him  so  suddenly? 
No,  he’s^  going  to  settle  in  England  now  he’s  come  into 
his  uncle's  property.  He’s  Sir  Anthonv  now,  lucky  beggar, 
and  got  heaps  of  coin!” 

; ‘‘I  didn’t  know  his  uncle  was  dead,”  said  Christabel. 

5 Deep  in  her  heart  she  had  hoped  Anthony  Legarde  had 
cared,  but  had  not  spoken  because  he  was  poor.  She  felt 
a pang  now,  and  then  remembered  Ferris  and  was  con- 
science-stricken. 

‘‘He’s  going  to  marry  a cousin,  I believe,”  said  Ferris. 

To  her  intense  disgust,  Christabel  found  herself  flushing, 
and  busied  herself  over  the  flowers.  She  stood  on  a chair 
and  lifted  a large  vase  to  the  top  of  a cabinet.  The  sun 
turned  the  bronze  of  her  hair  to  gold,  and  Ferris  noted  it, 
and  also  every  line  and  curve  of  her  graceful  figure. 

‘‘Exquisite  creature!”  he  murmured.  Then  he  became 
aware  that  some  one  was  standing  close  behind  him,  and 
added,  ‘‘I  never  saw  a Pekinese  to  equal  him!” 

It  was  Miss  MacAndrew  who  had  entered,  and  she 
beamed  at  him. 

‘‘You  are  just  as  fond  of  the  little  fellow  as  I am  myself,” 
she  exclaimed  delightedly. 

“That  was  a near  shave,”  thought  Ferris,  but  aloud  he 
said,  “I  didn’t  know  you  were  there.  Miss  Mac.Andrew. 
How  quiet  you  W'ere!” 

‘‘It’s  this  velvet  pile  carpet;  it’s  so  thick,”  said  the  lady. 
“You  can’t  hear  a sound  on  it.  I wouldn’t  like  to  tell  vou 
what  I paid  for  it,”  she  added  playfully.  “You’d  sav  I 
was  wickedly  e.xtravagant ! ” 

“When  do  I say  unkind  things  like  that?”  he  asked. 

He  had  large  prominent  brown  eves,  and  as  he  gazed 
into  Miss  MacAndrew’s  face  she  felt  an  unwonted  flutter. 
“Miss  Warrington,  just— er— run  and  get  me  a hand- 


; kerchief,  will  vou,  and  bring  it  into  the  dining-room,  for 
j lunch  must  be  nearly  ready?” 

There  Was  a handkerchief  peeping  out  of  her  pocket  as 
I she  spoke,  and  as  Christabel  went ' on  her  vmiiecessary 
errand  and  then  waited  for  quite  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
dining-room,  she  wondered  if  her  employer  had  succumbed 
to  Ferris’s  fascinations.  They  came  in  when  the  gong 
sounded.  Miss  Mac.Andrew  complacent  and  rather  pink. 
She  grew  suddenly  pinker,  for  in  a mirror  she  had  caught 
a look  which  had  passed  between  Christabel  and  Ferris  - 
mischievous  amusement  in  the  girl’s  eyes  and  in  the  man’s — 
was  he  asking  for  pity? 

In  spite  of  n valiant  attempt  to  hide  her  feelings,  her  voice 
grew  tart,  and  although  Ferris  talked  gaily  all  through 
lunch  it  was  not  a success,  and  he  left  earlier  than  usual. 

Several  times  that  evening  Christabel  found  her  em- 
ployer’s e\es  fi-xed  on  her  with  an  expression  she  could 
scarcely  understand;  it  was  so  full  of  a\crsion. 

The  next  day  after  lunch,  when  Miss  .Mac.\ndrew  entered 
the  drawing-room,  she  happened  to  see  an  embroidered 
work-bag  belonging  to  Christabel  lying  on  a chair.  For  a 
minute  she  stood  looking  at  it.  Then  she  remembered  that 
Christabel,  after  reading  her  lettt'rs,  often  put  them  in  the 
bag;  it  was  seldom  out  of  her  hands.  With  a sudden  im- 
pulse she  darted  at  it  and  pulled  it  open.  There  was  a 
note  crushed  into  a ball,  and  Miss  Mac.Andrew  read  it  with 
burning  e\es.  It  was  from  Ferris,  just  a few  words. 

“I  must  see  vou  alone.  Can’t  vou  meet  me  somewhere? 
—Yours,  F.  D.'” 

.So  Ferris  was  in  love  with  the  girl!  Designing  hussy! 
But  she  shouldn’t  have  him.  .Somehow  it  must  be  jne- 
vented. 

The  more  Miss  Mac.Andrew  thought  of  it  the  more  angry 
she  felt.  She  thrust  the  letter  violently  back  into  the  bag, 
and  a needle  ran  into  her  finger.  She  quickly  withdrew 
her  hand,,  and  in  doing  so  a ring  with  a huge  emerald 
slipped  off.  A faint  sound  made  her  look  up.  Burnley 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  pulling  down  one  of  the 
blinds,  for  the  sunshine  was  pouring  in.  She  must  wait 
until  he  went  out  before  getting  her  ring  again. 

How  she  would  like  to  .send  Miss  Warrington  packing  ! 
No,  Ferris  would  go  too  in  all  probability.  What  could 
she  do  to  cure  him  df  his  insane  infatuation  ? At  that 
moment  she  felt  she  would  do  almost  anything.  With 
knitted  brows  she  sat  thinking.  Burnley  had  left  the 
room,  but  she  still  sat  and  pondered,  her  eyes  on  the  little 
wmrkbag.  After  all  Ferris  probably  liked  her  best,  but  he 
might  have  got  entangled  with  Miss  AVarrington ; men  were 
very  weak  with  girls  of  that  sort.  With  a sudden  look  of 
determination  and  a cold  hard  gleanr  in  her  eyes  she  went 
out  of  the  drawing-room. 

That  afternoon,  Christabel,  who  had  been  on  numerous 
errands  In  the  village  for  Miss  Mac.Andrew,  came  in  rather 
late.  Tea  was  over,  and  Ferris  was  at  the  piano,  singing 
and  accompanying  himself. 

Miss  Mac.Andrew,  but  for  that  tiresome  letter,  would  have 
had  an  enjo^'able  afternoon.  Ferris  seeing  her  so  distraught 
had  redoubled  his  efl'orts  to  please.  Never  had  he  seemed 
so  attractive.  .Something  was  on  her  mind,  something  was 
troubling  her,  Ferris  told  her,  and  at  last  she  had  confessed. 
She  had  mislaid  a ring — one  of  her  dear  mother’s,  which 
she  greatly  valued.  How  sympathetic  he  had  been ! 

Then  Christabel  had  come  in  looking  rather  pale  and 
shabby,  but  somethin.g  had  crept  into  Ferris’s  singing — a 
note  of  passion — or  was  it  only  her  own  jealous  imagina- 
tion? She  could  not  be  sure,  and  he  certainly  wasn’t 
looking  at  the  girl.  But  in  spite  of  that  a feeling  of  cold 
fury  took  possession  of  her. 

Ferris  got  up  from  the  piano  and  came  over  to  where 
she  sat. 

“ Will  you  lend  me  your  thimble?”  said  Miss  Mac.Andrew 
to  Christabel,  taking,  up  the  workbag. 

“Oh,  did  I leave  that  down  here?”  asked  Christabel. 
“Let  me  find  it  for  you,”  she  added  hastily,  for  she  remem- 
bered Ferris’s  note. 

“I  can  get  it,”  said  Miss-  MacAndrew  playfully,  “unless 
you  have  any'secrets  in  here  vou  don’t  wish  me  to  see!” 

“I  feel  quite  curious,”  said  Ferris.  “Let  me  get  it.” 

“Do,”  said  Miss  Mac.Andrew,  laughing  excitedly. 

Ferris  put  his  hand  in  and  met  the  darning  needle  which 
had  already  done  damage  to  Miss  MacAndrew’s  finger. 

“I  am  sure  I haven’t  a thimble  in  there,”  said  Christabel. 
“I  had  better  get  one  from  upstairs.” 
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“Is  it  a thimble  you  want?  Here’s  something  hard,” 

said  Ferris,  and  he  pulled  it  out.  “No,  it’s  a ” He 

stopped  suddenly. 

“It’s  mv  ring  that  I lost!”  cried  Miss  MacAndrew  in  a 
high  unnatural  voice,  and  she  put  it  on  her  linger.  “What 
an  extraordinarv  thing!” 

Christabel  looked  utterlv  mystified;  then  something  in 
Miss  MacAndrew 's  face  almost  took  her  breath  away,  and 
she  grow  first  red,  then  pale. 

“You  can’t — you  can’t  think  I put  it  there  I”  she  ex- 
claimed. 

“No,  of  course  not,”  said  Miss  Mac.Aodrew,  but  her  tone 
lacked  conviction,  and  Christabel  was  dumfounded. 

“I  don’t  know  who  can  have  put  it  there,”  she  said  in 
a shaky  voice. 

Why  didn’t  Ferris  sav  something;  surely  he  believed  her! 

“It  is  strange,”  said  Miss  MacAndrew  clrih'.  “How- 
ever”— as  if  with  an  effort  to  speak  lightly — “it  is  found, 
and  that  is  all  that  matters.” 

“But— but  you  had  it  on  when  I wnt  out,”  said  Christa- 
bel. “I  hurried  out  directly  after  lunch.”  She  felt  on  the 
point  of  tears,  and  suddenly  got  up  and  went  out  of  the 
room,  saying,  “I  will  ask  Burnley.  He  may  have  noticed 
it.” 

“I  think  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  mention  it  to  the 
serva.nts,”  said  Miss  MacAndrew,  with  heightened  colour; 
but  Christabel  had  gone. 

“Poor  child!”  she  added  softly,  turning  to  Ferris.  “Why 
didn’t  she  come  to  me  if  she  w’anted  money?” 

“But  vou  don’t  realiv  think ’’  began  P'erris. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think,”  said  Miss  Mac.Andrew'. 
“But  any  way  I shall  wipe  this  from  my  memory,  and  you, 
dear  friend,  must  do  the  same.” 

“M’hat  a noble  woman  you  are!”  exclaimed  Ferris. 

“No,  no!”  said  Miss  Mac.\ndrew  modestly.  “How  could 
one  do  otherwise?  How  can  we  tell  what  straits  she  was 
in,  or  how  much  she  needed  money?” 

Ferris  felt  that  he  could  have  enlightened  her  about  people 
wanting  money.  In  spite  of  living  on  his  friends  to  a great 
<'xtent,  there  were  some  very  pressing  accounts,  and  he 
was  at  his  wits’  end  to  know  how  to  settle  them,  and  here 
was  Miss  Mac.Andrew  rolling  in  wealth,  and  this  afternoon 
he  had  begun  to  think  she  was  really  in  love  with  him. 

“You  are  perfect,”  he  said  simply,  and,  taking  her  hand, 
he  kissed  it  reverently.  “Like  some  beautiful  star  far  above 
us  ordinary  mortals.” 

Miss  MacAndrew’s  heart  thumped  beneath  her  wonderful 
new  tea-gown.  Did  he  think  her  unattainable  then? 

“I  am  only  an  ordinary  woman,”  she  stammered,  “and — 
and  a very  lonely  one.” 

“There  are  f)lenty  who  would  like  to  make  you  less 
lonelv,”  said  Ferris,  with  an  unsteady  laugh. 

“There  is  only  one — — ” Miss  Mac.Andrew  began,  then 
stopped  in  real  confusion. 

Had  she  gone  too  far  and  disgusted  him?  There  was 
a slight  pause — very  slight,  but  in  it  Ferris  mentallv  com- 
])ared  the  luxurious  room  he  was  in  with  the  little  bare 
house  he  was  going  back  to.  Then  those  terrible  debts  ! 

"Can  vou  possibly  mean  me?”  he  said  slowlv,  as  if  the 
magnitude  of  the  idea  overwhelmed  him.  “I  have  tried 

so  hard  to  hide  my  feelings,  but  you  must  know ” His 

voice  broke,  for  at  this  moment  the  thought  of  Christabel ’s 
fiower-like  face  obtruded  itself  most  unseasonably.  This 
would  never  do!  “.Miss  Mac.Andrevv — Maud — I may  call 
you  ‘Maud’?” 

He  took  her  hands  in  his  and  plunged  into  the  role  of 
ardent  lover.  He  was  a consummate  actor,  and  Miss 
Mac.-Vndrew  little  knew  that  all  the  time  he  was  in  terror 
in  case  Christabel  should  return.  How  he  should  e.xplain 
matters  to  her  he  did  not  know;  he  must  see  her  alone. 

Pleading  an  important  appointment,  he  managed  to  get 
away.  In  the  meantime  Christabel  had  gone  to  find 
Burnley,  but  he  was  out,  and  after  a fruitless  search  she 
returned  to  the  drawing-room.  The  door  was  slightly  open, 
and  she  saw  .Miss  Mac.'\ndrew  with  her  head  reposing  on 
Ferris  Dorling’s  shoulder. 

“My  amber-eyed  goddess!”  he  was  murmuring. 

Christabel  turned  and  fled,  her  thoughts  in  a whirl. 

“So  Ferris  doesn’t  care  for  me  realiv!”  she  thought. 
“Nobody  does  excepting  old  Burnley.”  But  in  spite  of  "this 
she  was  conscious  of  a feeling  of  relief.  “If  onlv  I can 
clear  up  this  matter  of  the  ring,”  she  thought,  “I’d  rather 
he  married  Miss  Mnc.\ndrew!” 

She  did  not  return  to  the  drawing-room,  but  waited  until* 


Burnley  came  back,  and  then  asked  him  if  he  remembered 
seeing  the  ring  on  Miss  Mac.^ndrew’s  finger  at  luncheon. 

“I  left  her  at  the  table,”  said  Christabel,  looking  very 
white,  “and  she  was  wearing  it  then.” 

“Yes,  I did  notice  it.  Miss  Chris,”  replied  Burnley,  “and 
James  mentioned  it  to  me.  It  has  a very  big  stone,  and 
belonged  to  some  royal  party  once,  .so  he  tells  me.” 
“That’s  it,  Burnley!  How  lucky  you  both  saw  it!  But 
who  could  have  put  it  in  my  work-bag  when  I was  out  ?” 
“In  your  work-bag,  miss?”  said  Burnley,  astounded,  and 
for  a minute  he  stood  staring;  then  his  face  grew'  stern 
with  wrath.  “Why,  I think  I know-  how  that  happr.-ncd, 
Miss  Chris!” — and  he  turned  and  hurried  out  of  the  pantr\ 
in  a manner  very  different  from  his  usual  stately  walk. 

Miss  MacAndrew-  wms  sitting  on  her  f.ivourite  sofa  in 
the  drawing-room  in  a pleasant  reverie.  Ferris  had  told  her 
he  had  liked  Miss  Warrington,  she  was  an  old  friend,  but 
after  meeting  herself  he  had  been  carried  away  against  his 
will  by  something  far  stronger  than  mere  liking,  and  .Miss 
Mac.Andrew  felt  she  was  a modern  Cleopatra  or  Helen  of 
Troy.  At  this  moment  Burnley  caifie  in. 

“Excuse  me,  m’m,  1 think  1 can  explain  about  the 
emerald  ring  which  you  lost.” 

“You  can?”  said  Miss  MacAndrew’. 

“Yes,  m’m.  I noticed  you  were  wearing  it  at  luncheon, 
and  so  did  James.  You  were  still  wearing  it  when  you 
came  in  here” — this  was  a bow  drawm  at  a venture — “■'O 
perhaps  vou  may  have  dropped  it  in  the  bag  yourself  either 
when  you  took  the  letter  out  or  put  it  back.” 

Burnley’s  manner  was  very  polite,  but  there  was  an 
accusing'look  in  his  eye  which  enraged  his  mistress. 

“Verv  likely,”  she  said  indifferently.  “I  do  remember 
now  I picked  up  the  bag  thinking  it  was  mine — I have  one 
very  similar — and  took  out  the  letter,  then,  seeing  I had 
made  a mistake,  thrust  it  back  rather  hurriedly.  I must 
have  dropped  the  ring  then.” 

“Yes,  m’m.” 

Burnley  went  out,  and  Miss  MacAndrew  said  to  Iterself — 
“I’ll  get  rid  of  that  man  as  soon  as  possible,  cheap  as 
he  is ! ” 

Her  explanation  to  Christabel  was  lame  in  the  extreme, 
but  the  latter  was  only  too  thankful  to  have  all  suspicion 
removed. 

The  ne.xt  day  Ferris  Dorling  had  the  opportunity  he 
sought — an  uninterrupted  conversation  with  Christabel.  It 
came  a little  unexpectedly,  for  she  was  taking  the  dogs  out 
for  a run  after  breakfast  and  nearly  ran  into  him,  coming 
round  a corner  of  the  plantation. 

“Chris,”  he  exclaimed,  “I  wanted  to  see  you!” 

He  loolced  at  her  intently;  she  had  been  running  with  the 
dogs,  her  curly  hair  was  loose,  her  colour  bright,  but  that 
was  not  all;  she  was  looking  happier  than  she  had  done 
for  months,  and  he  must  shatter  that  happiness ! 

“Chris,”  ho  said  tenderly,  “I  believe  you  love  me.” 
Christabel  dimpled  in  a very  attractive  way. 

“And  I believe  you  love  me  just  as  much,”  she  replied. 
Ferris  coughed  in  an  aggrieved  way. 

“It  is  no  laughing  matter,”  he  said  rather  coldly. 

But  Christabel  refused  to  be  serious. 

“It  is  a glorious  morning,”  she  cried  gaily.  “I  feel  at 
peace  with  all  the  w’orld — even  with  Milo  here” — stroking 
the  small  Pekinese,  but  he  escaped  from  her  hands.  “Come 
here,  you  little  wretch  ! Oh,  help  me  to  catch  him,  Ferris  ! 
He’s  gone  after  the  rabbits.  Horrid  little  pig,  and  I’ve 
just  washed  him!” 

It  was  some  lime  before  Milo  was  caught,  and  then 
Christabel  said — 

“I  must  hurry  back  now.” 

But  Ferris  took  hold  of  her  arm. 

“No,  >ou  mustn’t  go  yet.  I have  something  to  tell  you.” 
It  was  even  more  difficult  than  he  thought. 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Christabel.  “You  don't  mean  to 
say  vou’ve  got  something  to  do  at  last?  How  ripping!” 
“No,”  said  Ferris  rather  crossly,  staring  at  her  in 
bewilderment.  He  had  not  seen  her  like  this  since  before 
her  father’s  death.  Something  must  have  happened.  But 
how  bewitching  she  looked ! “Chris,  I have  made — or  am 
about  to  make — a great  sacrifice  for  your  sake,”  he  said 
glibly,  but  his  lips  were  dry.  “Try  as  I will  I cannot  get 
work,  and  my  small  stock  of  money  is  going  fast.  Ever\- 
thing  is  against  me.  I really  should  have  gone  under,  I 

think,  if  it  hadn’t  been  that  I had 

“1  know,”  interrupted  Christabel  with  a peal  of  laughtc- 
“You  had  your  pansy-eyed  queen  to  think  about!” 
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■'I  don’c  undt-rsland  your  mirth,”  said  Fends  loftily.  ‘‘I 
was  saving  if  I hadn't  bad ” _ 

“Yoiir  amber-eved  goddess  to  keep  your  spirits  up, 
laughed  Christabel. 

“Kh?”  snid  Ferris,  flushing.  don  t know  what  jou 
mean.  It  was  grit  1 was  going  to  say.” 

"Do  YOU  think  vou’ve  got  grit?”  Christabel  asked. 

But  Ferris  did  not  answer.  He  was  thinking  of  the 
* ' amber-e^'ed  goddess.'^  Had  ^liss  Mac.Andiew  told  her? 

"I  must  go  in  now,”  said  Christabel.  “Pray  accept  my 
congratulations.  I think  ^■ou  wdll  be  well  matched. 

"Chris,”  said  Ferris  hoarsely,  ‘‘you  must  forgive  me! 

It  was  all  so— so  impossible.  We  are  both  such  paupers. 
Don’t  you  see,  now  I shall  be  able  to  help  you,  dear?”  _ 

Chrikabel  stood  looking  at  him  in  wide-eyed  astonish- 
ment, her  breath  coming  fast.  They  were  out  of  sight  in 
the  plantations,  and  Ferris  suddenly  took  hold  of  her  arms. 

"1  don’t  intend  to  part  with  you,”  he  said  thickly.  ‘‘Do 
YOU  think  I could?” 

■ Christabel  looked  at  him  in  wonder ; then  her  face  grew 
white. 

"You  unutterable  cad!”  she  cried,  and  struggled  to  free 
herself. 

"Cad!”  said  Ferris.  "That’s  a good  word  coming  from 
a girl  who  pockets  other  people’s  rings  ! Don’t  be  a silly 
little  goose!”— and  he  held  her  tightly,  pressing  hot  kisses 
on  her  unwilling  lips. 

"There’s  Miss  Mac.Andrew ! ” she  gasped,  and  Ferris 
turned  in  horror. 

But  he  saw  no  one,  and  Chris  had  taken  her  opportunity 
and  had  fled  towards  the  house. 

She  went  straight  to  her  room,  feeling  angry  and  bitterly 
humiliated,  more  wretched  than  she  had  ever  done  in  her 
life.  She  had  been  her  father’s  darling ; it  was  only  fourteen 
months  since  he  died,  but  what  a lot  had  happened  in  the 
time! 

"What  an  opinion  I had  of  myself  in  the  old  days!  she 
tliought  as  she  smoothed  her  ruffled  hair  in  front  of  the 
alass.  "I  expected  every  one  to  like  and  respect  me,  as 
a matter  of  course.  Well,  I’ve  got  sadlv  disillusioned  and 
found  mv  leN-el  verv  quickly  ; it’s  a pretty'low  one  too.  How 
would  Anthony  Legarde  treat  me,  I wonder,  if  he  met  me 
now?  Try  to”  flirt  with  me  most  probably,  being  a mere 
companiori  and  fair  game.”  She  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  groaned.  "I  mustn’t  cry — I mustn’t,”  she  said 
to  herself.  "‘‘I  shall  have  to  face  those  two  at  lunch.” 

S'ne  went  to  the  writing-table  and  resolutely  plunged  into 
a mass  of  Miss  MacAndrew’s  correspondence”.  There  vyere 
many  applications  for  subscriptions  and  loans,  and  Christa- 
bel wrote  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again— “Miss 
MacAndrew  regrets  she  is  unable  to  help,  etc.,  having  so 
many  calls  on  her  purse,  etc.” 

It 'was  so  untrue,  her  companion  thought  as  she  wrote. 
There  were  so  manv  deserving  cases  and  some  very  urgent 
ones  which  Miss  MacAndrew  could  so  easily  have  helped. 
Partly  to  amuse  herself  and  partly  because  she  was  feeling 
cross;  Christabel  wrote  a letter  expressing  wfflat  she  con- 
sidered' were  Miss  MacAndrew’s  real  reasons  for  refusing. 
And  although  it  was  torn  up  as  soon  as  written,  it  was  a 
relief  to  her  pent-up  feelings, 

* * * * * * 

The  announcement  of  Miss  Mac.\ndrew’s  engagement 
■was  in  the  papers,  and  Christabel  had  put  her  name  down 
in  several  registry  offices,  hoping  to  find  something  to  do 
by  the  time  she  had  to  leave.  Miss  Mac.Andrew  had  told 
her  she  would  not  require  her  after  she  married.  It  was  not 
a small  part  of  Ferris’s  punishment  that  his  fiancee  indulged 
m little  endearments  before  Chris.  It  w'ould  have  been  a 
comfort  to  him  if  he  could  have  believed  that  Chris  was 
jealous  of  Miss  Mnc.-Xodrew,  but  she  was  quite  indifferent, 
and  once  or  twice  he  could  have  vowed  that  she  was 
amused. 

'I'wo  davs  after  the  engagement  was  announced  Christa- 
bel was  in  the  drawing-room  when  Sir  Anthony  Legarde 
was  shown  in.  How  tall  and  strong  he  looked,  and  what 
a good  kind  face  he  had ! Christabel  thought  as  she  greeted 
him.  Her  opinion  of  human  nature  rose  suddenly.  There 
■were  decent  people  in  the  world  after  all ! 

He  on  his  part  was  quite  concerned  to  see  how  thin  she 
was.  .and  how  sad  and  subdued  she  seemed. 

‘‘Miss  Mac-Andrew  is  out,”  she  said  mtichanically.  “She 
\\lli  be  sorry  to  miss  you.” 

l’\=e  never  seen  the  lady,  her  disappointment  won’t 
lie  r-C;y  bitter,”  he  answered,  laughing. 


Christabel  flushed  slightly 

"I  came  to  see  you,  Mi.ss  \\’arrington,  because  of  some- 
thing 1 saw  in  the  papers.” 

“I  have  advertised  for  another  situation,”  said  Christabel, 
dismayed,  “but  they  surely  didn’t  put  my  name  in  the 
papers  ?” 

“Oh,  no!”  said  Sir  Anthony.  “It  was  something  quite 
different.  But  with  regard  to  a situation,  would  \ou  like 
to  be  companion  to  a person  with  plenty  of  money,  goodi.sh- 
tempered,  and  fond  of  enjoyment — no  work  and  a good 
screw,  of  course?” 

“I’d  never  get  a place  like  that,”  said  Christabel. 

A pang!  went  through  her  listener’s  heart.  Poor  little 
girl  ! Fate  had  used  her  ver\-  badly. 

“How  1 wish  1 could  get  it!”  said  Christabel,  half  to 
herself.  “Is  she  an  old  lady?”  she  asked  aloud. 

“No  lady  at  all,”  replied  Sir  .'\nthon\'. 

“One  can’t  have  everything,”  said  Christabel.  “If  she’s 
nice  it’s  the  only  thing  that  matters.” 

“The  fact  is,  it  isn't  a ‘she’  at  all,”  said  Sir  Anthony, 
looking  rather  nervous.  “It’s  a man.” 
man?” 

“It’s — It’s  I!  Do  you  think  you  can  put  up  with  me 
for  a companion  for  life?  Chris,  you  mustn’t  refuse  me! 

1 love  you  so,  little  girl,  and  have  done  ever  since  I first 
saw  you.” 

(Christabel  drew  a deep  breath.  So  he  wasn’t  engaged 
to  his  cousin  after  all!  It  was  bewildering;  it  was  almost 
too  good  to  be  true ! 

“Do  you  really  care  so  much?”  she  asked,  trembling. 

By  way  of  answer  Anthony  took  her  closely  in  his  arms. 
It  was  quite  an  hour  after  that  she  asked  him  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  papers. 

“Only  the  announcement  of  Dorling’s  engagement,” 
said  .\nthon\-.  “So  I thought  there  might  be  a chance 
for  me.” 

“But  we  never  told  any  one  we  were  engaged,”  cried 
Christabel. 

“You  didn’t.  But  he  told  me  ages  ago,  before  your 
father  died.” 

“But  I refused  him  then!”  said  Christabel  indignantly. 
“It  was  only  afterwards  when  I was  so  horribly  lonelv — • 
about  ten  months  ago!” 

Anthony  was  furious. 

“What  an  underhand  trick  !”  he  exclaimed,  and  muttered 
something  under  his  breath  which  sounded  like  “cad.”  “I 
was  a fool  to  believe  him,”  he  said  regretfully.  “1  always 
distrusted  the  fellow.  If  only  1 had  spoken  to  you  then, 
it  might  have  saved  you  this  miserable  year.” 

But  Christabel  was  silent. 

“.'\fter  all,”  she  said  tlioughtfully,  “I  was  thoroughl  ■ 
spoilt  in  the  old  days  and  took  everything  as  a right.  1 
never  realised  how  lucky  I was.  It  will  be  different  now; 
everything  will  seem  like  heaven.” 

“Poor  little  Chris!”  said  Anthonv  caressingly.  “I  am 
looking  forward  to  interviewing  IMaster  Ferris!”— and  he 
clenched  his  hands. 

“Don’t — don’t  say  anything  to  Ferris!”  began  Chris. 

“I  sha’n’t  say  much,”  Anthony  promised.  “Words  are 
wasted  on  a chap  like  that!”  “A  thick  stick  would  meet 
the  case  better,”  was  his  mental  reflection. 

“Oh,  thank  you!”  said  Chris.  “I  don’t  want  any  fuss, 
and  really  he  will  be  punished  enough — thev  both  will.” 
“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  .\nthony,  laughing. 
“Perhaps  it’s  horrid  to  say  so,  but  Miss  Mac.'Kndrew  is 
the  most  terrible  bore,  quite  unlike  any  one  1 ever  met,  and 
she  is  so  mean  too.  Ferris  will  hate  her,  and  on  her  sick 
I realiv  don’t  think  s'ne  will  have  a minute’s  peace,  because 
she’s  dreadfully  jealous  and  will  always  be  imagining 
things,  and  he  is  rather  an  unsatisfactory  sort  of  person.” 
“What  a little  Aviseacre  aou  are,  Chris  ! How  do  yon 
think  we  shall  get  on  together?”  Anthony  laughed.  “1 
want  to  get  married  at  once;  there’s  nothing  to  wait  for! 
Put  on  A'our  things,  and  leave  a note  for  Miss  Mac.\ndrecv, 
and  I’ll  take  aou  to  mv  cousin  Margaret.” 

“I  can’t  do  that!”  said  Christabel.  “But  I’d  like  to 
leave  here  to-morrow.  It  is  such  a trial  seeing  I'crris  so 
often.  And,  oh,  .^nthonA’,  Ave  must  haAe  Burnley  Avit'h  us!” 
“Rather,”  said  .Anthonv  hcartilv. 

There  Avas  no  need  for  Christabel  to  fell  Miss  Mac.Andrew 
she  Avished  to  leave,  for  that  lady  on  her  return  A\  as  s'..iddenl\- 
struck  bv  her  companion's  good  looks,  for  haoiiness  k 
a great  beautifier,  and  Christa'.el  was  right-- she  \A  as  terrihlv 
jealous. 
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“I  think,  Miss  Warrington,  that  you  had  better  take  a 
month’s  salary  in  lieu  of  notice,  and  leave  uvmorrow,  as 
I shall  be  in  town  continually,  ordering  my  trousseau,  and 
really  shall  not  require  your  services.” 

‘‘Yes,  Miss  Mac.\ndrew,”  said  Christabel  quietly.  ‘‘Can 
I go  by  the  half-past-two  train?” 

Miss  MacAndrew  was  vaguely  disappointed;  she  had 
expected  Christabel  to  be  overwhelmed. 

‘‘Go  by  any  train  you  please,”  she  remarked. 

So  Christabel  sent  a wire  to  Anthony,  who  was  going  to 
meet  her  and  take  her  to  his  cousin’s. 

After  Christabel  had  gone,  Ferris  and  Miss  MacAndrew 
were  seated  in  a small  boudoir  when  North,  Miss  Mao- 
Andrew’s  maid,  a tall  woman  with  a sour  face,  entered. 

‘‘I  thought  you  ought  to  see  this,  m’m,”  she  said  with 
a sniff,  and  handed  her  a letter  carefully  pieced  together. 

It  was  in  Christabel ’s  handwriting,  and  ran  thus — 


‘‘Miss  Mac.\ndrew  is  unable  to  help  the  League  for 
Suffering  Children,  as  her  heart  is  as  hard  as  a rock,  and 
she  is  as  mean  as  she  is  rich.  If  it  had  been  a well-known 
society  with  a long  list  of  dukes  and  duchesses  among  the 
patrons,  .Miss  Mac.\ndrew  would  have  been  happy  to  oblige 
with  a handsome  cheque,  and  if  royalty  had  been  interested 
she  would  cheerfully  have  endowed  a cot.” 

‘‘Where  did  you  find  this,  North?”  asked  Miss  Mac- 
Andrew, with  a purple  face. 

‘‘In  the  waste-paper  basket,  m’m.” 

‘‘She  has  evidently  done  it  for  a joke  and  thrown  it  aside,” 
said  Ferris. 

‘‘She’ll  get  no  reference  from  me!”  said  Miss  Mac- 
-Vndrew  stormilv. 

But  as  she  heard  the  next  day,  Christabel  did  not  want 
one.  ' B.  Stkanok. 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  ROMANCE  ^VIVIAN  ADENE. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Tivian  Adenr,  three*and-twenty,  a tall  graceful  Irish  girl,  with  a vivid  imagination 
and  an  abnormal  power  of  perception  of  good  and  evil  influences  around  her, 
goes  to  live  at  Vale  Peveril,  on  the  recommendation  of  her  old  school-friend 
Grey,  as  amanuensis  to  Miriam’s  cousin 

Lord  Vale,  and  companion  to  Lady  Vale,  and  their  daughter  Gertie.  Lord 
Vale  has  unexpectedly  succeeded  bis  brother  in  the  title,  although  the  late 
lord  left  a sou 

Gavin  Peveril,  who  has  lost  his  inheritance  because  no  proof  of  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  to  the  late  Lord  Vale  can  be  found.  Gavin  lives  at  a small  house 
near,  the  Den,  and  is  a breeder  of  horses. 

“tvoR,  Lord  Vale’s  elder  son,  known  as  “ Ivor  the  Terrible**  and  the  “Russian 
Bear,”  because  of  a wild  strain  in  bis  nature  attributed  to  a Russian 
ancestress  of  the  Vales. 

Garth,  the  younger  son,  home  on  leave  from  India.  He  and  Miriam  love  each 
other,  but  Miriam’s  fortune  has  come  between  them. 

Mrs.  Sandford,  a widow,  whom  Garth  has  met  in  India.  She  is  staying  near 
Vale  Peveril  and,  after  meeting  Garth,  asks  him  to  marry  her.  When  he 
refuses  she  threatens  to  make  a revelation  that  will  ruin  him, 

Craddock,  Mrs.  Sandford’s  brothei,  and  a friend  of  Ivor’s. 

Vivian  is  accosted  in  a London  tea-room  by  a strange  man,  who  tells  her  he 
has  been  seeking  her  and  tries  to  make  ardent  love  to  her.  Vivian  leaves  him  and 
threatens  to  give  him  in  charge.  When  she  reaches  Vale  Peveril  she  is  dismayed 
to  find  the  stranger  is  Ivor  Vale.  He  does  not  at  once  renew  his  love-making,  but, 
when  he  meets  her  riding  on  the  downs,  she  repulses  his  advances  angiily,  and  in 
a mad  rage  he  lashes  her  high-spirited  mare  which  bolts  with  her.  Vivian  falls 
into  a deep  crevasse  and  is  rescued  by  Gertie  n 1 Gavin,  who  takes  her  to  his 
lionse.  Vivian  has  immediately  recognised  G.  as  the  perfect  knight  of  whom 
she  has  repeatedly  dreamed  ; the  sympathy  is  . i ,tual ; they  exchange  confidences 
and  agree  to  work  together  for  Gavin’s  rights  and  to  wait  for  each  other.  Ivor, 
seeing  this,  is  plotting  with  Craddock  and  his  sister  to  “remove  ” Gavin  from 
his  path,  and  Vivian  overhears  a conversation  between  the  men. 

Miriam  tells  Garth  that  she  is  willing  to  go  to  India  with  him,  but  he  says 
he  carmot  meet  Mrs,  Sandford’s  insinuations  by  bolting  with  an  heiress.  Mrs. 
Sandford’s  tale  is  that  he  shot  her  husband  through  love  for  her,  and  Garth 
admits  it  was  from  his  gun  the  shot  was  fired  that  killed  Sandford  at  a shooting 
party.  

Chapter  IX. 

It  was  little  sleep  that  Vivian  j^ot  that  night  after  the 
momentous  conversation  she  had  overheard  in  the 
library.  For  hours  she  tossed  upon  her  pillows,  the 
question  echoing  through  her  brain,  ‘‘What  shall  I do? 
What  can  I do?  Who  would  believe  me  if  I spoke?”  If 
she  did  speak,  what  could  she  say?  The  horror  of  this 
question  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  exact  words  which  she  had 
heard  eluded  her  memory.  The  sense  of  them,  as  she  had 
understood  it,  remained — a horror  of  some  vile  plot  against 
the  life  of  one  unspeakably  dear  to  her.  But  the  words 
themselves  had  been  vague  and  elusive ; and  of  these  even 
she  was  not  sure. 

How  could  she  say  to  anybody  in  this  house,  even  to 
Miriam  herself,  ‘‘Ivor  Vale  is  plotting  the  death  of  his 
cousin  Gavin,  to  clear  him  from  his  path”?  What  evidence 
had  she  to  bring  in  support  of  her  words?  She  felt  that  she 
had  none  which  would  be  regarded  as  valid.  :\nd  how 
impossible  the  situation!  How  could  she  face  life  here 
.'(fterwards?  She  must  of  necessity  go.  And  when  she  Avas 
gone,  who  would  there  be  to  try  to  guard  the  threatened 
man — to  watch  and  wait  and — pray  ? Could  she  bear  to 
sunder  herself  from  him?  The  very  thought  was  anguish. 

Distracting  thoughts,  wild  dreams,  were  her  portion 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  night ; but  towards  dawn  she 
must  have  slept,  for  suddenly  she  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
brightness  of  the  morning  glow,  and  there  was  the  face  with 
the  smiling  golden  eyes  looking  straight  at  her  with  the 
■morning  greeting  which  had  never  failed  her  yet.  In  an 
instant  she  knew  what  she  must  do. 

‘‘It  is  Gavin  I must  tell — him  and  no  one  else.  He  will 
know  what  next  should  be  done.  I must  go  to  him  now — 
at  once.”  ' 

With  a heart  marvellously  lightened  of  its  load  Vivian 


sprang  up  and  dressed  herself  for  the  saddle.  Had  not 
Gavin  told  her  overnight  that  he  was  always  out  on  the 
downs  soon  after  dawn  with  one  or  another  of  the  young 
horses  he  was  training  for  the  coming  hunting 
season?  Had  he  not  told  her  of  one  he  would  like  to  show 
her — would  love  her  to  try?  Ah,  yes  ! She  would  ride  out. 
and  they  would  meet  in  the  glory  of  the  morning,  out  in  tlie 
free  upland  air,  where  she  could  tell  him  all,  without  fear  of 
misunderstanding  or  offence. 

The  men  at  the  stables  were  up  and  about,  and  the  horses 
had  had  their  morning  feed.  Vivian  was  a favourite  there, 
as  she  was  a fine  and  fearless  rider,  with  a kind  and 
pleasant  word  for  all  who  served  her. 

Soon  she  was  mounted  on  her  favourite  Firefly  and  head- 
ing for  the  downs  across  a stretch  of  dewy  parkland.  In 
spite  of  the  shadow  of  a possible  horror  looming  darkly  her 
heart  was  singing  for  joy.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Gavin  1 
In  that  dear  presence  was  no  room  for  sorrow  or  fear.  She 
sighted  him  afar  off,  and  her  heart  leaped.  .Almost  at  once 
he  saw  her,  and  their  swift  steeds  rushed  to  a glorious 
meeting. 

‘‘Do  you  know,  I half  hoped  that  you  would  come?  Ever 
since  I awoke  I have  been  asking  myself,  ‘Why  did  I not 
bog  her  company  this  morning?’  And  you  are  here!” 

“Yes,  Gavin.  Perhaps  I felt  the  pull  of  your  wish;  for 
indeed  when  I woke  I knew  I must  come  tO'  you.  But, 
please,  before  we  speak  of  anything  else,  let  me  tell  you 
what  has  brought  me,  and  why  I dared  not  wait  a needless 
hour  before  coming.” 

.And  then  she  told  her  tale — how  she  had  overheard  a low- 
toned  colloquy  between  Ivor  A’ale  and  Gregory  Craddock. 
She  sought  to  recall  the  words  spoken  ; she  was  insistent  on 
the  impression  left  upon  her  mind.  .She  spoke  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  he  listened  with  undivided  attention. 

“The  room  seemed  full  of  evil  spirits — evil  influences — I 
do  not  know  how  to  define  them;  but  it  was  awful — 
horrible.  Oh,  Gavin,  what  does  it  mean?  All  night  long 
I have  been  wondering  what  I could  and  ought  to  do.  Then 
with  the  morning  light  you  looked  at  me,  smiling,  from  mv 
wall;  and  I knew  that  I had  to  come  to  you  and  tell  vou 
all.” 

“Yes,  that  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  V'ivian.  And  of 
course  your  tale  interests  me  immensely.  But  I should  not 
have  thought  it  of  Ivor- — I mean  that  kind  of  low-down 
plotting.  I have  sometimes  felt  that  he  might  shoot  me  nr 
fell  me  in  a moment  of  blind  passion.  You  know,  things 
have  been  decidedly  rough  on  him.” 

‘‘I  do  not  see  that.  It  is  upon  you  that  things  have  fallen 
hardiv.  ” 

‘‘Well,  in  a way.  But  I never  blind  myself  to  the  mlst.nke 
my  father  made.  I am  sorry  for  Ivor.” 

“Why?”  Anvian’s  face  looked  anything  but  compas- 
sionate towards  him. 

“‘Because  all  his  early  life  he  was  brought  up  as  the  heir' 
to  this  place.  My  father  posed  as  a confirmed  bachelor,  anvl 
my  uncle  never  for  a moment  suspected  that  he  was  married, 
or  expected  that  he  would  marry.  He  was  allowed  to  go  on 
in  the  very  natural  suppo,sition  that  he  followed  his  broihe'-. . 
That  was  not  fair.  J was  eighteen  years  old,  and  was 
brought  to  England  to  go  to  Oxford  before  my  relatives  had 
a notion  of  my  existence.  I always  feel  that  my  father  acted, 
unfairly  in  this.  ” 

“Do  you  know  why  ho  kept  his  marriage  a secret?” 

“No,  except  that  lie  was  an  eccentric  man  and  very 
■ reserved,  with  a ratli-;:.  sardonic  n.nture  which  seemed  to 
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Lake-  a moidant  pleasure  in  the  quiet  discomfiture  of  those 
about  him,  if  he  dal  not  happen  to  like  them.  My  aunt 
.\laude  tells  me  that  for  some  reason  neither  of  them  under- 
s’.ii.id,  he  never  cared  for  his  only  brother.” 

•‘Weli,  of  course  I do  see  that  it  was  hard  on  them; 
bet  >tii' — — ’ 

“It  was  hard,  and  the  secrecy  of  it  has  given  colour  to  the 
Mipjios.ticn  that  thee  was  no  marriage.  That  does  not 
touch  me; -for  1 remember  my  mother,  a peculiarly  sweet, 
pure  and  good  woman — good  in  the  gentle,  tender,  old- 
iashioned  wav — a mother  who  drew  her  child  to  her  side, 
and  taught  h.’m  -from  the  Bible  and  from  her  own  beautiful 
thoughts,  and  gave  him  high  ideals  to  live  up  to,  and  grieved 
with^tears  at  anv  lapse  on  his  part  from  that  noble  standard 
she  sought  to  set  before  his  eyes.  The  very  suggestion  that 
my  motner  was- not  married  is  so  preposterously  absurd  that 
the  doubt  has  never  troubled  me  one  bit.  But  so  far  the 
lethal  proof  is  lacking.” 

‘“.And  vou  mav  be  in  danger,  because  others  believe  as 
you  do  in  their  ’ hearts,  and  fear  what  may  some  day 
happen.  -■\rc  proofs  being  still  sought  for?” 

“Oh,  yes!  1 am  not  a wealthy  man,  but  my  horses 
bring  me  in  an  additional  income,  and  I have  a trained 
ageiit  at  woik.  But  it  is  rather  like  looking  for  a needle  in 
a'liaystack.  Mv  father  was  such  a wanderer,  and  he  never 
told  me  where  he  met  or  married  my  mother,  and  to  tell  the 
truth  I never  gave  the  matter  a thought  till  after  his  death.” 
“Gavin,”  said  Vivian  suddenly,  “do  you  never  think  of 
going  vourself  to  hunt?” 

lie  smiled  at  her.  It  was  as  though  he  read  her  mind 
like  ;in  open  book. 

“Do  toil  want  to  get  me  out  of  the  way  of  Ivor?”  he 
asked.  _ _ . , f 

“I  have  a feeling  of  oppression,  Gavin,  when  I think  oi 
the  shortening  da\s  that  are  coming,  of  vour  long  lonely 
rides  over  these  ionelv  downs,  of  your  life  in  your  little 
house, -solitarv  and  companionless.” 

“You  forget  my  great  dogs.  They  do  not  always  accom- 
panv  my  rides  if  the  horses  are  unaccustomed  to  them.  But 
at  home,  I assure  you,  I am  well  guarded.” 

“I  am  glad  you  are.  Gavin,  1 should  hate  you  to  go 
awav,  you  know  that.  But  yet— might  it  not — perhaps— 
be  a good  plan?” 

“.Some  day  perhaps,  but  not  now.  I have  too  much 
voting  stock  to  dispose  of.  I admit  that  I have  a plan  of 
my  own  to  visit  some  day  my  childhood’s  home,  and  see 
if  by  personal  inejuirv  I can  discover  anything  about  that 
past  which  is  wrapt  in  mystery.  But  it  will  be  u rather 
(--ostlv  business,  and  I have  to  save  up  for  it.  This  winter 
1 expect  to  do  w-ell  with  my  horses.  And,  Vivian,  1 think 
that  you  could  help  me  here.” 

“Oh,  how,  Gavin?  Tell  me!” 

“Would  you  ride  some  of  my  horses  to  hounds?  Then 
the  field  would  see  how  W’el!  they  carried  a lady.” 

.^s  her  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure,  he  put  his  hand 
upon  the  glossy  neck  of  the  beautiful  bay  he  was  riding, 
and  said  softly — 

“Vivian,  here  is  one  that  I am  training  especially  for  you. 
I want  you  to  regard  him  as  your  own  for  every  practical 
purpose,  though  he  will  live  with  my  stud  in  my  stables. 
But  always  he  wTll  be  at  your  command.  May  I change 
saddles,  and  will  you  ride  him  now?  Do  you  know  what 
1 have  called  him?  It  seems  as  though  it  might  almost 
be  a foreshadowing  of  what  was  to  come.  His  name  is 
Morning  Glory.” 

Five  minutes  later  Vivian  was  on  the  back  of  the  beauti- 
ful creature.  Her  face  flushed  by  delight  was  lovely  to 
look  upon.  Gavin  swung  himself  upon  her  horse,  and 
together  they  flevv  over  the  turf,  the  wind  in  their 
ears,  the  sunlight  in  their  eyes.  It  was  a moment  of 
rapture  marvellous  and  splendid. 

“Morning  Glory,  Morning  Glory!”  breathed  Vivian  to 
herself,  for  conversation  was  nA  prackicable  at  the  pace 
they  were  going.  “Oh,  well-named  indeed,  you  beautiful, 
beautiful  creature!  Mine  or  his — w'hat  does  it  matter? 
You  are  just  Morning  Glory,  and  will  be  a reminder  to 
me  whatever  may  happen  in  the  future.” 

Gavin  did  hot  hear  her  words,  but  when  they  drew  rein 
at  the  top  of  a long  sweeping  crest,  he  drew  near  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  hers. 

“You  and  Morning  Glory  understand  one  another.  You 
W'il!  always  be  as  one  to  me  in  the  future — the  glory  of 
some  morning  which  is  going  to  dawn,  one  day  1” 

An  hour  or  two  later,  upon  that  same  golden  morning. 


Craddock  was  sitting  at  breakfast  with  his  sister  in  their 
room  at  Ford’s  farm.  Their  [lost  had  been  a little 
irritating,  bringing  them  many  unpaid  bills,  and  Laura 
pushed  these  across  to  her  brother,  saying  with  an  impatient 
little  movement  of  her  shoulders — 

“I  hope  you  are  going  to  get  something  out  of  these  Vales, 
Gregory,  for  this  is'  the  dullest  hole  1 have  been  in  for  long. 
Oh,  yes,  it  suits  me  to  live  cheaply  for  a bit,  but  we  must 
get  money  from  somewhere!” 

“That’s  true  enough,  but  we  must  also  earn  it,  mv  dear. 
.Still,  here  is  something  on  account,  which  1 got  from  Ivor 
Vale  last  night.  He’s  not  stingv  when  he  iias  inonev  to 
conmiand,  but  he  expects  value  for  money,  of  course.” 
Laura’s  rather  close-set  eyes  sparkled  at  sight  of  the  sum 
upon  the  slip.  She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  take  it  from 
her  brother. 

“I’ll  cycle  into  Barnham  and  cash  it  there.  The  ^'alc 
name  will  be  good  enough.  Then  I can  settle  some  of  these 
tiresome  people.  y\.  bit  on  account  always  does.” 

“Well,  cash  the  cheque  by  all  means.  Then  we’ll  see 
about  the  rest.  W’hat  are  you  going  to  do  to  earn  your 
share,  sis?  You  can’t  expect  something  for  nothing.” 
“W’ell,  what  about  my  getting  this  Ivor  of  vours  under 
my  thumb?  Didn’t  we  settle  that  you  would  like  him  for 
a brother-in-law  very  well?” 

“We  did,  but  I’m  not  sure  it’s  going  to  be  an  easy  job. 
My  own  impression  is  tliat  he’.s  sweeter  on  that  uncommon 
and  very  pretty  Miss  Adene  than  I thought  he  was  going 
to  be  when  we  first  talked.  He’s  trying  to  bottle  up  his 
feelings,  but  I’ve  a feeling  that  they  may  be  too  much  for 
him.” 

The  fine  contempt  expressed  by  the  gesture  of  Laura’s 
hands  brought  a grin  to  her  brother’s  face.  He  believed 
in  his  sister. 

“W’ell,  if  the  girl  is  troublesome  I must  just  clear  her 
out  of  the  house,  that’s  all.  We  can  leave  her  out  of  our 
consideration,  I think.” 

“You’ll  not  find  that  so  easy,  my  dear.  They  all  seem 
to  dote  on  her.” 

“W’ell,  and  what  if  Lad\  Vale’s  jewels  keep  disappear- 
ing? And  what  if  they  are  traced  to  this  persona  grata, 
eh?  Or  what  if  she  is  found  tr\ing  to  inveigle  the  sons 
of  the  house  into  clandestine  flirtations,  writing  them  love- 
letters?” 

Craddock  burst  into  loud  laughter.  Laura’s  Httld 
grimaces  were  irresistible. 

“Oh,  you  women,  you  women ! W’ell,  it  really  might 
be  just  as  well  to  have  that  girl  removed  from  the  scene. 
I don’t  like  the  way  she  looks  at  me — it’s  a half-uncanny 
look  she  has  in  her  eyes,  as  though  she  saw  more  than  was 
there — more  than  she  has  any  right  to  be  seeing.  Do  you 
know  what  I mean?” 

“WYll,  I did  not  notice  her  very  particularly,  but  what  I 
did  notice  was  that  young  Gavin  is  as  badly  gone  on  her 
as  Ivor,  if  not  worse.  And  Ivor  and  I got  on  tremendously 
well  afterwards  on  the  terrace.  I’ve  an  idea  that  Gavin 
is  the  kind  I’ve  no  use  for.” 

“.Vnd  I’m  ver\  sure,  my  dear,  that  you  are  the  kind  he 
has  no  u.se  for.  Weil,  I’m  glad  you  got  on  well  with  Ivor. 
But  how  about  your  infatuation  for  the  other  son — Garth? 
Have  you  turned  him  down  yet?  For  you  can’t  have  them 
both,  you  know.” 

Laura  set  her  teeth. 

“I’ve  not  entirely  made  up  my  mind  about  Garth  yet,” 
she  said,  ‘but  I want  to  have  him  in  my  power.” 

“W’hy,  if  I may  venture  to  put  the  question?”  asked 
Craddock,  interested. 

“Because  he  has  humiliated  me.  He  has  been  insuffer- 
able. And  yet,  when  he  is  there,  he  means  more  to  me 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world.  And  I won’t  have  any 
other  woman  have  him — that’s  what  I mean.  If  he  tries 
that  game  on,  he  will  have  me  to  reckon  with,  for  that  I 
will  not  stand.” 

Craddock  regarded  her  with  contemplative  attention. 
“Do  you  mean  that  on  the  whole  you  would  prefer  him 
for  a husband  to  Ivor?” 

“I  want  Garth  Vale  for  a husband  more  than  any  man 
I have  ever  met,  but  unless  I can  coerce  him  I shall  never 
get  him.  I know  that.” 

“■•\nd  he  has  not  the  face  of  a man  easily  coerced.” 
“That  is  it.  And  I often  believe  I shall  never  marrv  him. 
I might  stand  that,  espociallv  if  I was  his  sister-in-law. 
But  I won’t  stand  his  marrying  another  woman — that  I 
will  not!” 


“And  how  do  you  propose  hindering  him  from  marrving 
another  woman,  my  dear?” 

“By  hindering  another  woman  from  marrying  him. 
woman  does  not  particularly  care  to  marry  a man  against 
\\hom  a charge  of  murder  can  be  brought.” 

“Brought,  but  can  it  be  sustained?” 

“You  can  leave  tiiat  to  me,  Gregory.  I know  what  I 
am  talking  about.  If  Garth  tries  to  make  love  to  another 
woman-  -and  thinks  he  is  going  to  win  her — he  will  have 
me  to  reckon  with.  That  is  all.” 

Gregorv  drummed  on  the  table  with  his  fingers. 

“Well,  we  seenr  to  have  our  hands  pretty  full  up  with 
Vale  affairs.  But  it’s  as  well  for  us  both  to  be  in  the  same 
boat.  You’ve  your  head  screwed  on  the  right  way^  sis, 
and  you  won’t  neglect  getting  Ivor  \'ale  on  a string,  if 
;ou  can  manage  it?  He’s  in  danger  of  queering  the  jiitch 
by  his  infatuation  for  Miss  .^dene.  Cure  him  of  that,  and 
you  will  have  done  a mighty  good  work.” 

Laura  laughed  with  careless  confidence. 

“I  think  I can  do  my  share  of  the  work,”  she  said,  and 
fi.King  her  eyes  upon  her  brother  she  asked  pertinently, 
“And  how  about  yours?” 

“Oh,  I think  we’ll  pull  that  off  all  right!  We  had  a 
good  talk  last  night.” 

“How  soon  will  it  be  managed?” 

“Well,  one  must  just  await  opportunity,  and  of  course 
first  attempts  may  be  balked.  But  we’ve  got  time  before 
us — all  the  season  in  fact.” 

Ch.apter  X. 

The  weeks  which  followned  w'ould  have  been  w-eeks  of 
sheer  delight  to  Vivian,  except  for  the  continual  presence 
of  Mrs.  Sandford  and  her  brother  at  Vale  Pewril.  His 
shooting  was  superb,  and  Lord  Vale  and  his  guests  found 
him  not  only  a crack  shot,  but  uncommonly  good  company 
also.  The  bag  was  always  lieaviest  when  he  was  out,  and 
soon  it  became  a matter  of  course  that  he  should  make 
ofle  of  the  house-^art\',  wdiatever  its  fluctuating  numbers 
might  be ; whilst  his  sister  was  almost  in  as  great  demand 
amongst  the  ladies  for  her  resourcefulness  in  devising 
amusements  and  the  verve  and  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
carried  them  out  and  inspired  her  companions. 

But  Vivian  noted  that  ISIiriam  watched  her  with  hostile 
e\es,  and  that  Garth  never  spoke  to  her  unless  she 
pointedly  addressed  him.  His  standard  of  fine  manners 
precluded  him  from  showing  the  smallest  distaste  of  a 
guest  beneath  his  mother’s  roof ; but  V’ivian  was  certain 
that  their  previous  acquaintance,  of  which  the  lady  so  freely 
talked,  had  been  anything  but  agreeable  to  him.  .She  did 
rot  wonder,  for  Garth  seemed  to  her  to  be  summed  up  in 
that  telling  expression,  “white  man,”  and  to  her  thinking 
there  was  little  of  the  quality  about  this  brother  and  sister. 

“Miriam,  I feel  that  she  is  bad — bad  all  through,”  she 
told  her  friend  one  day,  receiving  in  exchange  for  that  con- 
fiilence  a look  of  sympathy  and  understanding. 

“She  is  bad,”  Miriam  answered,  “w’orse  than  any  one 
would  guess.” 

“Then  why  do  you  not  warn  Lady  Vale?  Why'  should 
she— rmd  he — be  here  so  much,  for  I believe  they  are  birds 
of  a feather?” 

“I  have  the  .same  feeling;  but  Ivor  makes  such  a point 
of  it,  and  for  some  things  it  may  be  as  well.  She  is  absorb- 
ing his  notice — drawing  him  away  as  it  were— from  you, 
\'i\  ian.  I did  not  quite  like  what  seemed  to  be  happening 
at  first.” 

\'ivian  flushed,  and  then  her  colour  faded. 

“I  dislike  Ivor  \'ale,  Mirry'.  Do  you  mind  my  saying 
so?  I do  not  trust  him.  But  all  the  same  I think  he  is  too 
good  for  Mrs.  Sandford.” 

“So  do  I.  She  is  a snake.  But  I can  say  nothing — y^et, 
for  I can  prove  nothing— yet.” 

“M’ill  you  be  able  to  do  so  some  day?”  asked  Vivian 
with  interest. 

“I  hope  so.  I think  it  highly  probable,  perhaps  soon.” 
“The  sooner  the  better.” 

They  were  riding  home  from  the  downs.  Whilst  the 
men  went  out  after  birds,  it  had  become  the  custom  of  the 
girls  to  ride  cut  on  the  hunters  and  give  them  exercising 
gallops  over  the  downlands,  and  to  take  them,  under 
(lavin’s  escort,  across  country,  to  try  them  over  wood  and 
w uter,  over  stone  wall  and  boggy  ditches,  sometimes  getting 
into  difficulties,  sometimes  suffering  humiliation  in  the  wav 
of  a toss,  but  never  being  daunted  by  any  casualty,  and 
remounting  laughing  after  every  spill. 


^'ivian  was  training  Morning  Glory,  and  every  ride  was 
a pure  joy  to  her.  But  she  also  rode  other  young  horses 
for  fiavin,  establishing  a record  for  her  fearless  manage- 
ment of  the  refractory,  and  her  delicate  handling  of  tiie 
nervous  and  restive. 

Miriam  ;md  Gertie,  and  even  Mrs.  Sandford,  when  she 
joined  the  riders,  .showed  considerable  courage  and  clear- 
ness; but  there  was  something  about  Vivian’s  liorsenii,>i- 
shiji  which  was  as  unique  in  its  wav  as  (iatin’s  own,  and 
which  often  landed  them  far  ahead  of  their  companions,  in 
wild  and  open  country,  whence  they  had  the  delight  of 
marking  their  way  home  in  companv,  talking  or  maintaining 
silence  just  as  thev  chose,  too  intimate  for  conversation  to 
be  necessary  between  them,  although  in  the  exchange  of 
ideas  thev  found  an  alluring  joy. 

On  this  occasion  Mrs.  .Sandford  was  riding  with  Gertie 
in  advance  of  the  other  two  when  \’ivian  s]>oke,  and  they 
watched  her  light,  small,  swaying  figure  with  distaste. 

“Your  cousin  Garth  detests  her,”  said  \’ivian.  “He  is 
splendid  in  not  showing  it,  but  he  does.  .\nd  1 suppose  he 
knows  much  more  about  her  than  anybody  else.” 

“\'erv  much  more.  But  you  will  not  catch  him  saying 
anything  against  her.” 

“No,  he  would  not  do  that.  But  she  is  here  for  no 
good,  Miriam.  You  may  be  very  sure  of  th.it— neither  she 
nor  her  brother.  I feel  it  all  through  me.” 

Mitiam  turned  her  head  and  regarded  her  friend  with  a 
thoughtful  stnile. 

“You  were  always  like  that,  ^’i.  "SMu  had  a sort  of 
seventh  sense  for  detecting  bad  ’uns.  Do  you  remember 
at  school  we  used  to  call  you  the  witch-finder?  Du  you 
think  you  can  really  tell — by  intuition?” 

“I  think  so.  Some  people  call  it  the  aura  that  bad  or 
good  people  have  around  them.  Yours, is  so  good,  Mirry, 
and  so  is  Garth’s  and  Lady  Vale’s. : Others  are  quite 

indeterminate;  one  does  not  think  about  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  .And  .some  are  all  bad — like  Mrs.  Sandford ’s  and  her 
brother’s.  To  me  Ivor’s  is  very  strange  and  queer.” 

“That  I can’ believe.  Yet  I hope  he  is  not  bad.  I’ve  a 
sneaking  liking  for  the  Russian  Bear.  Do  y ou  regard  him 
as  a potential  Ivor  the  Terrible?” 

“I  think  he  could  be  if  he  tried” — and  Miriam  saw  the 
gravity  of  Vivian’s  face. 

But  at  this  moment  they  had  reached  the  fork  in  th  ' 
road  where  Mrs.  Sandford  left  them  to  take  her  way  to 
the  farm.  She  reined  round  and  addressed  Vivian  with  a 
brilliant  smile. 

“.Miss  Adene,  you  must  let  me  tell  you  how  I admire,  you. 
To-day  you  really  surpassed  yourself.  I w'atched  you  over 
those  fences  and  obstacles  with  bated  breath.  I was  con- 
sidered rather  a good  rider  in  India;  Garth  can  tell  you 
that.  But  I never  could  approach  you.  I hope  Mr.  Peveril 
is  duly  grateful.” 

“I  am  extremely  grateful  to  Mr.  Peveril  myself,”  Vivian 
told  her,  trying  to  keep  the  cold  distaste  out  of  her  voice. 
“I  never  thought  to  have  .such  a glorious  time  with  horses 
again.  The  gratitude  is  all  on  my  side.” 

“Oh,  but  I think  not!  How'ever,  that  is  not  my  affair. 
T am  looking  forward  to  the  meets,  when  we  shall  see  you 
hunting  those  fine  colts  and  beautiful  horses.  And  I am 
sure  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  bargains  he  will  make 
over  them.  That  is  where  you  wall  help  him  so  splendidly. 
.\  lady  shows  off  a fine  hunter  in  such  first-class  style.” 
“The  hunters  are  such  beautiful  creatures  themselves,” 
said  \'ivian,  and  moved  as  though  to  pass  6n,  but  Mrs. 
Sandford  balked  her  purpose. 

“.\h,  but  give  me  a moment  moref  I have  been  watch- 
ing you.  Miss  .Adene,  and  I am  sure  you  would  act  as 
splendidly  as  you  ride.  Gertie  tells  me  that  the  long  picture- 
gallery  can  be  transformed  into  a theatre  quite  easily.  It 
has  been  often  done.  I have  written  a little  play.  It  was 
published  in  Calcutta,  and  several  of  the  stations  took  it 
up  and  acted  it.  Gertie  is  charmed,  and  wants  to  have  it 
acted  at  A’ale  Peveril,  and  you  would  exactly  fit  the  part 
of  the  heroine.” 

“.And  you  can  act,  Vi,”  Miriam  cut  in,  forgetting  for 
once  her  dislike  of  Mrs.  Sandford.  “Don’t  you  remember 
the  school  plays?  You  w'ere  alway’s  our  star.” 

“I  knew  T,  I knew  it!”  cried  Mrs.  Sandford.  “I  must 
bring  my  little  play  over  for  you  all  to  look  af.  I have 
plenty  of  copies,  and  there  are  only  six  speaking  parts,  J 
shall  try  to  get  Mr.  Peveril  for  one  of  them.  He  has  just 
the  kind  of  .Sir  Galahad  sort  of  fa<'e  which  is  "•ante'"'.  Ivor 
could  be  the  villain ; hq  would  look  it  to  the  life.  I believe 


it  would  go  off  splendidly.  It  is  called  ‘The  Gojden 
Goblet,'’  and  there  is  a gold  cup  I have  seen  amongst  the 
\'ale  Peveril  treasures  which  would  do  exactly.  But  I 
mustn’t  keep  vou  talking  here.  Ta-ta ! See  you  all  again 
soon,  and  then  we  can  have  a good  talk  over  it  all.” 

She  rode  awav  down  the  narrow  lane  towards  the  farm, 
and  the  other  three  pursued  their  way  home,  Gertie  chat- 
tering excitedlv  over  the  prospect  of  the  pla\',  and  confident 
that  her  mother  would  be  greatly  pleased  at  the  idea.  Lady 
^■ale  enjoved  little  social  excitements  with  a whole-hearted 
enthusiasm  refreshing  to  see. 

“But  how  charming!”  she  exclaimed  when  the  subject 
was  broached.  “The  evenings  begin  to  get  long  now,  and 
■will  go  on  getting  longer  and  longer,  and  we  shall  have 
the  house  full  more  or  less  all  through  the  autumn  days, 
up  to  Christmas  and  over.  Mrs.  Sandford  is  quite  a ‘find’ 
for  us.  Garth,  have  you  ever  seen  her  act?  She  must  be 
ver\-  rle\'er,  I am  sure.  I wonder  you  never  talked  about 
her  before.  She  speaks  so  gratefully  always  of  you.  She 
saA's  vou  were  so  particularly  kind  to  her  once.  I think 
it  had  something  to  do  with  her  husband’s  death,  poor 
little  thing ! So  sad  to  be  a widow  when  scarcely  out  of 
her  girlhood!” 

Garth’s,  face  wore  one  of  its  inscrutable  expressions. 

“I  should  guess  her  to  be  on  the  way  to  repairing  that 
loss,”  he  remarked.  “She  does  not  give  me  the  impression 
of  being  inconsolable.” 

Gertie  giggled  and  made  some  remark  about  “the  Men-y 
Widow,”  but  her  mother  gave  her  a glance  of  unwonted 
reproof. 

“Mrs.  Sandford  does  not  wear  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve, 
and  of  course  she  would  not  ask  sympathy  from  a school- 
girl. But  she  sometimes  talks  to  me,  and  I arn  sure  she 
is  a woman  who  has  suffered.  We  must  all  be  very  con- 
siderate towmrds  hhd  ” 

No  one  attempted  to  respond  except  Ivor,  who  remarked 
that  she  was  “an  uncommonly  jolly  and  pretty  little  woman, 
who  knew  her  way  about  the  world;  and  for  his  part  he 
did  not  mind  how  long  she  stopped  in  these  parts.” 

Miriam  realised  that  Ivor’s  wish  was  to  keep  Craddock 
and  his  sister  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  two  men  -were 
constantly  together. 

“I’m  not  sure  that  I like  it  altogether,”  she  said  to 
Vivian.  “I  know  nothing  about  the  man,  but  the  woman 
is  here  for  no  good,  I’m  afraid.  Not  that  she  is  going 
to  score  where  Garth  is  concerned.  But  she  has  some 
game  on  hand,  and  I want  to  know  just  what  it  is.  She 
■is  bad — corrupt— all  through.” 

But  Vivian,  instructed  by  Gavin,  kept  her  own  counsel. 
U'hatcver  she  might  suspect  concerning  Craddock,  and 
wliether  his  sister  were  in  his  confidence  or  no,  it  wms  not 
to  be  spoken  of  at  Yale  Peveril.  So  Gavin  had  decreed, 
and  \'ivian  was  glad  to  have  the  responsibility  taken  from 
her  shoulders.  Ever  oh  the  watch,  ever  alert,  she  was 
thankful  to  be  here  in  the  midst  of  things.  More  and  more 
did  she  feel  in  this  house  as  though  some  guiding  or  direct- 
ing presence  brooded  over  it.  Whether  benign  or 
threatening  she  could  not  tell,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  was  feeling  what  Gavin  once  told  her  he  felt 
■within  these  walls.  It  was  almost  as  though  som.ething 
or  somebody  wished  to  drive  her  in  a certain  direction,  but 
she  could  not  guess  in  which,  or  to  reveal  something,  but 
lacl.’^d  the  power  of  communication. 

L.-ttle  by  little  a wondering  question  arose  in  Vivian’s 
mind.  Could  i''  be  possible — one  had  often  hgard  of  such 
things,  though  many  disbelieved — that  the  old  Lord  Vale, 
whose  peculiarities  of  disposition  had  led  hinr  to  eccentric 
courses,  and  who  had  died  wdth  an  unspoken  secret  upon 
lips  powerless  to  'utter  it,  was  restless  in  his  grave?  Or  had 
he  the  power  to  send  some  messenger — or  some  message — 
■Avhich  a receptive  spirit  might  receive  or  understand? 

Vivian  knew  that  her  Irish  mother  had  had  curious 
instincts  and  powers,  and  believed  in  much  of  which  the 
w orld  toolv  no  cognisance  ; and  to  her  child  she  had  imparted 
much  of  beliefs,  of  “superstitions,”  as  the  world  called 
them.  Vivian  knew  that  her  dreams  had  often  strangely 
fulfilled  themselves,  that  her  perceptions  were  curiouslv  keen 
and  intense,  seeming  to  warn  her  of  things  unsuspected  by 
others. 

Was  there  to  be  some  new  manifestation  given  to  her 
in  this  house?  Was  she  to  be  an  instrument  for  protection 
— perhaps  for  reinstatement — for  the  righting  of  a great 
wrong?  Ah,  if  that  might  be!  She  must  seek  to  be  readv, 
■'>  he  ever  ale.r*-  to  be  ardently  alive  and  awake,  and  indeed 


she  was  feeling  all  the  while  an  increasing  pressure  on  her 
spirit.  There  was  evil  in  tine  atmosphere  about  her.  She; 
knew  not  the  exact  shape  it  would  take.  But  she  must  be 
ready  for  whatever  happened. 

Two  hunting  days  had  come  and  gone — glorious  days  for 
Vivian.  She  had  ridden  on  each  occasion  one  of  Gavin's 
fine  young  horses,  and  he  had  sold  it  within  the  •vx’eek  for 
a handsome  figure.  Her  delight  was  frankly  expressed, 
and  she  was  becoming  a favourite  in  the  field.  Gertie  ■was 
her  charge,  but  Miriam  and  Garth  often  relieved  her,  and 
left  her  free  to  follow  the  line  ■which  Gavin  ■w’as  taking. 
.■\fter  the  huntsman  and  w'hips,  no  one  could  touch  him  in 
sagacity  or  horsemanship.  And  now'’,  upon  this  third 
glorious  run,  when  Vivian  was  riding  her  owm  Morning 
Glory,  who  was  not  for  sale,  she  kept  the  line  of  the 
gallant  gray  in  front,  the  field  having  thinned  to  a very 
few  foremost  riders,  as  the  going  had  been  fast,  the  scent 
lying  well,  and  the  hounds  seldom  at  fault  even  for  a 
minute. 

Now  they  were  entering  a fine  stretch  of  grass  land, 
with  an  upw'ard  trend,  and  only  one  difficult  jump  to  nego- 
tiate before  they  reached  the  turf.  The  going  had  been 
bad  just  before,  awdcw'ard  fences  and  deep  ditches  -with 
slippery  banks.  But  only  one  more  remained  now,  and 
Gavin  had  already  shown  the  place  to  Vivian,  and  in- 
structed her  how'  and  where  to  cross.  It  'was  a low  fence 
beyond  a narrow  w'ater-course,  which  so  often  overflowed 
it’s  banks  that  the  farther  side  was  boggy  and  treacherous. 
But  there  was  one  spot  wdiere  there  was  good  foot-hold, 
and  a good  take-off  on  the  near  side.  Tw'o  or  three  day.s 
earlier  he  and  she  had  visited  the  place  together  and  leaped 
it  successfully  at  this  point. 

Hounds  and  huntsmen  had  crossed  a few'’  minutes  ago. 
Vivian  could  see  the  red  coats  well  away  up  the  grassy 
slope,  the  dappled  hounds  running  mute  on  a hot  scent. 
And  in  front  of  her  was  Gavin — the  only  rider  in  sight,  she 
thought.  He  was  making  for  the  place  he  had  shown  her. 
Did  he  know  how  fast  Morning  Glory  was  coming  tip 
behind?  And  then  suddenly,  as  though  horse  and  rider  had 
sprung  from  out  of  the  earth,  a second  horseman  loomed  into 
view  upon  her  right,  just  as  though  he  had  been  lying  in 
ambush  in  a belt  of  stunted  willow\s,  and  had  dashed  out 
at  sight  of  Gavin.  His  horse  seemed  as  fresh  as  paint,  and 
instantly  Vivian  knew  that  this  rider  was  making  at  a 
tremendous  speed  for  the  same  vantage  spot  for  the  h'ap, 
and  she  calculated  that  the  twm  men  would  reach  it  at  the 
same  moment,  and  that  unless  one  checked  a collision  was 
inevitable. 

She  knew  that  in  nornial  circumstances  such  an  accid'Cnt 
would  be  impossible.  Gavin’s  line  was  the  direct  one,  the 
black  horse  coming  diagonally  towards  him,  and  for  tlie 
moment  keeping  slightly  in  the  rear.  It  might  even  be 
possible  that  Gavin  wit'n  eyes  fixed  ahead  at  the  coming 
jump  and  at  the  line  of  the  hounds  beyond,  would  not  sec 
this  suddenly  appearing  horseman  on  his  right,  and  into 
Vivian’s  mind  the  certaintv  lea|;ed  clear  and  firm,  as  if 
the  words  had  been  spoken 

“He  is  going  to  ride  at  him — to  ride  at  him.  Whatever 
Gavin  does  the  man  will  ride  that  great  horse  at  lain.  And 
w'^hat  can  I do  to  stop  it?” 

There  was  only  one  thing  she  could  do.  She  called  upon 
Morning  Glorv,  who  lesfjonded  gallantlv.  The  two  men 
ahead  of  her  were  slowly  converging.  Before  the  moment 
of  impact  c;mie  she  must  dri\'c  herself  between  them  and 
receive  the  blow  intemled  for  tlarin.  t\'hat  was  her  life 
or  safety  coni[)ared  to  his?  -And  there  was  the  chance  that, 
seeing  her  rush  in,  Craddock — for  she  had  recognised  him 
now- — would  pull  away  and  sheer  off.  Also  she  could  call 
to  Gavin  that  she  was  coming,  and  so  warn  him  of  the 
presence  of  other  riders.  :\t  the  moment  she  believed  his 
eagerness,  his  interest  in  the  gray  he  was  training,  and  the 
rush  of  the  air  in  his  ears  was  rendering  him  oblivious  of 
all  but  his  desire  to  make  the  jump  at  the  right  moment, 
at  the  right  spot. 

The  three  horses  conv'erged.  Adrian  for  the  first  time 
laid  a smart  cut  across  Morning  Glory’s  sleek  neck.  The 
response  was  a bound  forw'ard  which  brought  horse  and 
rider  between  the  other  tw'o.  She  tried  to  call,  “I  am  here, 
Gavin,”  but  her  voice  failed  her.  The  black  horse,  snort- 
ing and  panting,  was  leaping  upon  her,  as  it  seemed.  All 
three  horses  sprang  simultaneously,  and  the  next  moment 
tw'o  horses  and  two  riders  were  lying  on  the  far  side  of  the 
ditch  in  a convulsivelv  struggling  mass. 

(To  be  continued  ' 


N£IF  SERIAL  story: 


CICELY  DELACOMBE. 

ClI.M’iER  XXIV. 

The  preparations  for  Dorotliy’s  weddin;’  br<inglit  C irely 
out  of  her  shell  a little.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been 
asked  to  be  ambodv’s  bridt'sniaid  since  the  day  that  she  had 
.stood  behind  \'iolet  with  her  bouquet  and  <;loves.  That 
seemed  years  and  years  ago;  she  had  passed  through  a life- 
time since  then.  But  the  rhaltcr  and  the  bustle  and  the 
e.xcitement  of  the  people  around  who  had  known  Dorothy 
ever  since  she  had  come  into  the  world  roused  Cicely.  She 
was  once  more  a \oung  girl  with  the  world  before  her. 

Her  bridesmaid’s  dress  became  her.  It  was  pretty  and 
suitable.  She  was  conscious  of  looking  her  best;  conscious 
too  that  Leigh  Blig’n,  who  had  come  to  the  wedding,  liked 
the  dress.  She  knew  him  so  well — knew  every  e.xprcssion 
on  his  handsome  face — knew  wh-^n  he  was  pleased  or  sorry 
. — knew  the  moment  anything  interested  him.  He  was 
verv  popular,  it  seemed;  there  was  alwa\s  some  one  who 
wanted  to  talk  to  him.  Miss  Martha  was  genuinely  glad 
to  see  him  again.  They  had  a long  chat. 

But  he  never  approached  f'iceh — never  gave  a sign  except 
bv  raising  his  hat  when  he  jiassed  that  he  had  ever  known 
her  before.  She  knew  that  she  acquitted  herself  well. 
People  came  and  talked  to  her.  Young  men — many  of 
them  particular  friends  of  the  bride— clustered  around  her. 
AVas  she  not  Miss  Delacombe,  the  heiress?  Cicely  had  no 
fear  that  she  would  never  be  neglected. 

The  party  broke  up  with  the  departure  of  the  bride,  and 
Cicely  went  with  .Martha  and  Peter.  Leigh  stayed  behind. 
He  seemed  almost  one  of  the  family.  He  had  given 

Dorothy  a beautiful  necklace  of  pearls.  When  she  had 

thanked  him  for  it,  it  was  wdth  a sparkle  of  mischief  in 
her  eyes. 

“Other  people  might  call  this  a wedding-present,”  she 
had  said.  “1  call  it  a thank-offering.” 

“A  thank-offering?  What  for?”  he  asked,  but  he  knew. 

“P'or  not  wanting  to  marry  you,”  she  replied. 

“I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  1 do  thank  you,”  he  declared. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do!”  she  answered. 

When  it  came  to  going  away,  she  frankly  held  up  her  face 
to  be  kissed. 

“Good-byie,  cousin!”  she  said,  and  then  in  a whisper, 
“Go  and  do  likewdsc.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“I’m  off  to  the  States  in  a month,”  he  said. 

Dorothy’s  had  been  such  a vivid  personality  that  she  was 
greatly  missed.  Cicely  dared  to  go  over  and  see  the  Lcighs, 
and  was  charmingly  received,  but  she  was  obviously  ill  at 
ease.  She  was  afraid  of  meeting  Leigh,  and  of  having  him 
]>arade  his  indifference  for  her  before  the  world. 

Leigh  knew  only  too  well  that  he  was  not  indifferent, 
but  he  had  been  too  deeply  wounded,  he  was  still  too  angry 
to  admit  it  yet.  He  took  care  not  to  meet  Cicely. 

“There  must  be  other  women  in  the  world,”  he  said  to 
himself.  “I  shall  laugh  at  this  in  a couple  of  years’ 
time.” 

But  more  than  a couple  of  years  had  passed  since  Cicely’s 
rejection  of  him,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  raise  a ghost 
of  a smile  over  it  yet. 

Mrs.  Leigh  gave  Cicely  new's  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
She  was  as  cheery  as  ever  and  resolutely  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge that  she  missed  Dorothy. 

“It  is  the  way  of  the  world,”  she  said.  “There  is  a con- 
tinual coming  and  going.  We  are  losing  Leigh  Bligh 
next  week.” 

“Next  week?”  said  Cicely.  She  knew  she  spoke  oddly, 
but  she  could  not  help  it. 

“Yes,  he  rode  over  yesterday  to  tell  us  that  he  had  found 
tenants  for  the  Abbey.  Bv  great  good  luck  we  know  some- 
thing of  them.  It  is  a Colonel  Monkhouse,  with  a nice, 
large,  grown-up  family — old-fashioned  Yorkshire  people 
who  will  fit  in  here  as  if  they  had  been  n^ade  for  the  place. 
John  and  I are  very  pleased.  Grown-up  young  men  and 
women — some  one  for  you,  my  dear,  to  know,  now  that 
Dorothy  was  gone.” 

“That  will" be  nice,”  said  Cicely,  who  saw  that  some 
remark  was  expected  of  her. 

“Don’t  forget  to  tell  your  cousin  Peter.  He  knows 
Colonel  Monkhouse.” 

Cicely  went  home  with  a heart  like  lead.  So  Leigh  was 


going  next  week.  She  wouM  never,  never  sec  him  again. 
Ho  had  let  the  Abbey  and  had  sold  his  farm.s.  The  county 
vvould  know  him  no  more.  He.  might  visit  the  Leighs 
after  an  absence  of  a few  years,  but  probably  she  would 
never  see  him  again,  and  slie  did  not  know  how  she  should 
be  ir  it.  However  she  told  her  news  at  dinner  that  day, 
only  to  find  she  tiad  been  foiestalled. 

“I  had  a Icuor  from  Bligh  this  morning,”  Peter  said. 
“He  wants  mo  to  ride  over  to  wish  him  good-bye.  I wish 
he  were  not  going.  .Still,  we  might  have  done  worse-- 
iniich  worse.  1 like  Monkhouse  myself— good  man  and  a 
gentleman.” 

It  seemed,  thought  Cicely,  as  if  the  wall  were  being  built 
round  her  even  up  here,  where,  she  had  felt  free  from  it. 
It  was  not  so  bad  as  in  Dulminster,  but  even  Peter  was 
glad  that  the  new-comer  to  the  .\bbcy  should  be  what  be 
called  “a  gentleman.”  Mrs.  Leigh  had  expressed  she  same 
fcelin.g  when  she  had  talked  of  the  Colonel’s  “old- 
fashioned”  family.  But  Cicely  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
they  had  never  denied  the  epithet  to  Leigh — they  had 
welcomed  him  as  one  of  themselves. 

That  week  was  torture  to  her.  She  did  not  see  Leigh 
in  churi'h,  and  on  the  Mond.ay  she  did  a thing  of  which 
she  was  ashamed  in  her  own  heart.  She  frequented'  the 
main  road  which  led  to  the  station  so  that  she  might 
perhaps  catch  a last  glimpse  of  him. 

“But  if  T were  to  meet  him  I should  only  drive  away 
.as  fast  as  I could,”  she  said  to  herself.  “1  could  not  bear 
it  it  he  looked  as  if  he  knew  why  I had  come.” 

•She  did  not  go  on  the  Tuesday.  She  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  rather  not  see  him  than  suffer  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  understanding  w hy  she  had  come.  On  Wednes- 
ilay  .Miss  Martha  asked  fur  if  she  were  driving  out  and 
whether  she  vvould  go  to  the  station  to  find  out  whv  a 
certain  parcel  had  not  been  delivered.  Cicely  assented 
wi(li  alacrity. 

'Che  parcel  was  .at  the  station,  and  Cicely  had  it  put  .in 
the  car.  She.  lingered  a little.  The  London  train  was  due 
in  half  an  hour.  It  was  the  train  that  most  people 
travelli'd  bv  when  they  went  South.  Would  f.eigh  go  by 
it,  or  bad  he  gone  already? 

However  she  could  not  linger  any  longer.  She  crept  up 
the  long  hill  from  the  station  before  she  came  out  on  to 
the  open  common.  .'Across  the  common  ran  two  roads,  one 
being  the  main  road  from  Martindalc  Moors  and  tlic  other 
from  the  .‘Abbey.  From  the  hill  which  led  from  the 
station  Cicely  had  a good  view  of  both  roads. 

Before  running  down  to  the  junction  of  the  roads  she 
ga^cd  across  the  prospect.  She  knew  for  whom  she  was 
looking,  and  did  not  pretend  it  was  not  so.  And  there,  a 
sjteck  growing  nearer  with  each  moment,  was  a car  piled 
uj)  with  luggage — a green  car — the  Abbey  car. 

Cicely  drew  a long  breath.  So  it  had  come  to  this ! 
He  was  actually  going.  If  she  caught  a glimpse  of  him, 
it  would  be  the  last,  and  she  must  see  him ! 

But  at  the  last  moment  her  courage  failed  her.  She 
measured  the  distance  with  her  eye.  She  thought  she 
could  escape  into  the  Martindale  Road  before  Leigh’s  car 
came  up.  He  w^as  not  driving  himself.  If  she  drove  as 
quickly  as  she  could  she  would  just  manage,  she  thought, 
to  escape  him. 

Her  heart  was  beating  violently,  b'ut  she  drove  recklesslv, 
bent  for  the  moment  only  on  getting  away  before  she  could 
be  seen.  .Already  Leigh’s  car  was  nearing  the  junction. 

Leigh  was  not  looking  ont.  He  was  thinking,  if  truth 
were  known,  of  Cicely,  whom  now  he  felt  he  was  giving 
up  for  ever.  His  pride  had  conquered. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  a car  approaching  without  anv 
emotion.  He  did  not  imagine  for  a moment  that  it  was 
Cicely.  Suddenly  his  chauffeur  drew  up  the  car  with  a 
jerk,  and  jumped  down  with  a white  and  frightened  face. 

“AVhat  is  it?”  Lei^lh  cried. 

“The  young  lady,  «ir— I am  afraid  she  must  have  met 
with  an  accident.  She  turned  the  corner  so  sharp.  I am 
afraid  she  must  have  run  into  the  bank.” 

Leigh  was  out  of  the  car  at  the  first  word.  The  voung 
lady— the  car!  It  came  to  him  with  absolute  certaintv 
who  the  young  ladv  was.  He  ran  by  the  side  of  the  chauf- 
feur, outstripping  him  before  they  came  to  the  bend  of  the 
road,  where  they  saw’’  a car  lying  overturned,  having  climbed 
up  the  bank  and  slipped  back  again. 

.As  they  reached  it,  Leigh  caught  sight  of  a fragment  of 
gray  veil.  He  know  then  who  was  lying  underneath  it. 

[To  he  concluded  in  otif  next.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  G.  -S. — If  til!.-  man’s  contention  is  put 
forward  sr-riously  bis  nictbod  of  reason- 
ing must  Ijo  as  bad  as  bis  metbod  of 
adding  to  bi.s  bonk  account.  How  be 
can  cbiim  to  be  exempt  from  tbe  pay- 
ment of  income-tax  in  respect  to  profits 
made  by  tbe  purchase  and  re-sale  of 
hiouse  property  in  recenit  years  passes 
ordinary  comprehension.  The  justifica- 
tion of  bis  attitude  seems  to  be  th.at  as 
a mere  speculator,  who.se  profits  to-day 
may  be  converted  into  losses  to-morrow, 
hi.s  income  from  that  source — anlike  rbe 
income  of  a permanent  landlord,  a pro- 
fessional man,  a tiaadesman.  or  an 
artisan — must  always  be  an  uncertain 
quantity  and  therefore  impossible  to  tax 
fairly.  If  that  is  not  nonsense,  it  is 
hypocritical  quibbling.  Few  incomes 
are  exactly  tbe  same  in  one  year  as  in 
the  next,  and  yet  none  liable  .to  tbe  tax 
are  exempt  on  that  account.  The  man 
knows  well  enough  what  his  profits  are, 
but  is  afraid  to  declare  them.  Instead 

■ of  being  granted'  relief  he  .should  be 
trebly  mulct.  Since  the  middle  period 
of  the  war  the  speculator  in  house 
property  has  been  a polypus  preying  on 
the  vitals  of  society.  He  knew  that  the 
men  whose  vocation  was  the  building  of 
houses  were  away  at  tbe  front  fighting 
for  their  country,  and  that  when  the 
war  was  over  there  would  be,  as  the 
result  of  speculation,  such  a demand 
for  houses  as  to  compel  purchasers  to 
force  up  the  price  to  twice  as  much  as 
thev  were  worth.  The  profits  made  out  of 
such  transactions  are  morally  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  profits  made  by  a 
burglar  on  the  sale  of  his  stolen  goods, 
and  instead  of  being  treated  with  extra 
lenienev  in  the  payment  of  income-tax  he 
ought  not  to  complain  if,  in  the  nation’s 
fin.-incial  stress,  he  were  compelled  to 
disgorge  evc'rv  farthing  of  such  gains. 

E.  M.  (Bridgwater).  — It  your  tenant  seldom 
occupies  the  house,  it  can  cause  her 
liule  inconvenience  to  remove  from  it 
altogether.  That  being  so,  and  as  you, 
the  recent  purchaser  of  the  house,  desire 
to  live  in  it,  you  need  have  no  com- 
punction in  taking  means  to  secure 
occupation.  You  do  not  state  the  nature 
of  the  tenancy,  but  we  assume  that  it  is 
one  determinable  by  six  months’  notice. 
Von  must  giv'e  the  tenant  that  notice, 
and,  if  not  complied  with,  .at  the  end  of 
the  term  .apply  to  the  local  magistrates 
for  an  order  of  ejectment.  'J'here  is  no 
t|uestion  in  your  case  of  having  to  provide 
alternative  .accommodation. 


.Stafford. — Your  desire  to  provide  equally 
for  your  wife  and  two  children  in  tlie 
event  of  your  death  can  be  best  effected 
by  converting  your  business  into  a 
limited  rompany  consisting  of  yourself 
and  them,  in  which  of  course  you  would 
hold  a large  majority  of  the  shares.  To 
do  this  you  would  require  the  services 
of  .a.  solicitor,  but,  as  the  matter  is  n 
simple  one,  his  charge  would  be  small. 
It  would  then  be  easy  in  making  your 
will  to  devise  your  shares  in  such  a way 
as  to  ensure  your  wishes  being  carried 
out.  It  would,  further,  provide  equitably 
for  future  contingencies.  Your  son  as 
manager  of  the  business  after  your  death 
would  be  eniitled  to  a salary  or  per- 
centage of  prolii.s  over  and  above  those 
to  be  paid  to  the  other  two  shareholders, 
but  otherwise  they  would  .share  alike. 
Rut  the  girl  might  marry  in  years  to 
come,  -and  it  is  possible  that  her  hus- 
band might  be  engaged  in  a business  in 
opposition  to  that  carried  on  bv  her 
brother  Then,  .again,  the  son.  by  his 
energy  and  exceptional  abilities,  might 
develop  the  business  into  unexpected 
proportions,  and  he  would  naturally 
expert  to  derive  some  personal  advantage 
as  the  result.  These  are  suppositions 
merely,  hut  they  point  to  the  desirability 
of  a ilause  in  ihe  articles  providing  for 
certain  pcriodic.il  valuations  of  the 
business.  With  the  matter  thus  arranged 
any  fear  of  future  dispute  or  disagree- 
ment would  disappear,  and  you  would 
have  the  satislaciion  of  feeling  that  you 
had  done  your  duly  to  your  dependants 
without  favouring  one  more  than 
another. 

Mary  B. — Pray  dismiss  from  your  mind 
the  thought  that  your  inquiry  can  cause 
us  any  needless  worry.  We  make  it  our 
business  to  help  our  readers,  and 
questions  from  any  of  them  are  always 
welcome.  When  one  comes  from  such 
an  old  and  appreciative  reader  as  your- 
self the  pleasure  'of  answering  is  en- 
hanced. It  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
sympalliise  with  vou  in  your  desire  to 
assist  your  son,  whose  misfortune,  the 
result  of  serving  his  country,  we  trust 
you  will  succeed  to  some  extent  in 
alleviating.  At  first  we  vv'ere  inclined'  to 
think  from  your  sketches  of  the  marlcs 
th.at  the  plate  was  of  Nuremburg  make, 
but  your  description  of  its  ornamentation 
rather  indicates  that  it  was  made  in 
.Tapan.  Of  course  Ihe  flaw  in  it  must- 
detract  from  its  value.  In  any  case  it 
seems  to  be  an  artirle  thar  should  fetch 
a good  price.  To  put  the  matter  to  the 
test  we  would  .advise  you  to  submit  the 
article  to  the  expert  judgment  of  Messrs. 
Puddick  and  Simpson,  art  auctioneers, 
47,  Leicester  Sc)uare,  W.C.,  who  will 
tell  you  how  best  to  dispose  of  it. 

Jabez  C. — It  was  not  a case  of  “pulling 
your  leg,’’  as  you  put  it,  but  a mere 
statement  of  a well-known  fact  when 
your  friend  asserted  that  a shovel  weighs 
more  at  the  bottom  of  a mine  that  it  does 
at  the  surface.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  gravitation,  according  to 
which  the  nearer  a thing  is  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth  the  heavier  it  weighs.  Con- 
trariwise, the  farther  a thing  is  removed 
from  the  earth’s  attraction,  as  for  in- 
stance in  an  aeroplane,  the  less  it 
weighs.  And  not  only  is  a thing 
heavier  at  the  bottom  of  a mine  than 
at  the  surface,  but  the  same  thing  is 
heavier  on  one  part  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face than  on  another  part.  It  weighs 
more  at  the  Poles  than  at  the  Equator, 
and  the  reason  is  that  at  the  Poles  the 
earth  is  flattened  and  at  the  Equator  it 
bulges.  The  difference  is  very  little,  bin 
there  is  .a  difference,  and  it  is  caused 
by  the  fact  thnt  the  Poles,  being  flattened, 
arc  nearer  to  the  earth's;  .cintre  Ilian 
-the  Eauatoir  in.- 


C.  Bailey. — Wo  have  pleasure  in  comply- 
ing with  your  request  that  we  should 
publish  the  appeal  of  your  Committee  on 
behalf  of  the  Women’s  Colleges  in 
Oxford,  and  we  wish  you  success.  Here 
if  is — “Ihe  adimissiun  of  women  to 
degrees  in  the  L’niversity  of  Oxford  and 
the  generous  welcome  they  have  received 
afford  a special  occasion'  for  bringing 
•lefore  the  public  the  gra\e  financial 
difficulties  which  confront  the  Oxford 
Societies  of  Women  Students  and  the 
urgent  need  for  their  permanent  endow- 
ment. I'hey  need  endowments  to  supply 
adequ.-ite  salaries  and  pensions  for  the 
staff,  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of 
advanced  studies  and  research,  for  the 
maintenance  and'  developir.c  nt  of  liliraries, 
and  for  the  enlargement . and  upkeep  of 
the  buildings.  For  all  these  purposes  the 
men’s  Colleges  have  endowments  avail- 
able, and  if  the  Women's  Colleges  are  to 
carry  on  similar  work  they  must  be  in  a 
similar  position.  The  five  Societies,  Lady 
Margaret  Hall,  Somerville  Colle.ge,  St. 
HuglTs  College,  St.  Hilda’s  Hall,  and 
the  Society  of  O.xford  Home-Students, 
were  all  founded  by  voluntary  effort  and, 
apart  from  a very  few  special  founda- 
tions for  Scholarships  and  one  Research 
Fellowship,  are  without  any  permanent 
endowment.  Before  Ihe  war,  by  care- 
ful management  and  with  the  help  of 
much  voluntary  service,  it  was  just 
possilfle  to  maintain  the  Societies  on  a 
self-supporting  basis.  The  students’ 
foes  have  now  been  considerably  raised', 
hut  are  still  insufficient  to  meet  even  th<- 
most  pressing  needs,  and  cannot  he  in- 
creased witliu-ut  making  Ihe  cosi  of  ;;n 
O.xtord  education  for  women  prohibilivc 
to  all  but  the  richer  classes.  We  believe 
it  will  be  widely  felt  to  be  disastrous 
that  the  opportunity  of  an  Oxford  train- 
ing for  those  women  best  fitted  to  receive 
it  should  be  so  narrowly  limited.  An 
‘Oxford  Women’s  Colleges’  Fund’  has 
been  opened.  The  Viscountess  Rhondda 
has  kindly  consented  to  be  Treasurer  of 
the  hund,  and  all  subscriptions  should 
be  sent  to  her  at  92,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  London,  S.W.l.  Con- 
tributors may  either  send  donations  to 
the  General  Fund,  which  will  be  appor- 
tioned equally  between  the  five  Societies, 
or,  if  they  so  desire,  may  assign  their 
donations  specificallv  to  one  of  them. 
Cheques  should  be  crossed  ‘Oxford 
Women's  Colleges’  Fund,  National  Pro- 
vincial and  Union  Bank  of  England.’” 
Other  Oo^iMu^T^A^To^■s  Received  : — 
Doueee- I niRD  (we  regret  we  arc  not  able 
to  give  you  the  address  of  a lawyer 
to  whom  you  could  write,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances ; free  legal  advice  is  given  at 
several  institutions  in  London,  but  you 
would  have  to  apply  personally). — W.  H. 
(we  regret  that  we  have  no  further  in- 
formation about  the  subject  than  was 
contained  in  the  paragraph  you  refer  to; 
the  difliculty  in  regard  to  return  postage 
can  easily  be  overcome  by  buying  inter- 
national postage  coupons  which  can  be 
obtained  at  any  general  post-office  in  the 
Postal  L’nion  at  twopemce-halfpenny). — 
C.  M.  (the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  is 
the  Marquis  of  Lincolnshire  ; he  is  the 
sixth  great ,^oflicer  of  State  and  the  office 
has  been  hereditary  since  Henry  1. 
granted  it  to  the  family  of  De  Vere^ 
Earls  of  Oxford  ; the  Lord  Chamberlain 
is  Viscount  Sandhurst,  who  is  a niember 
of  the  King’s  household). — Maid  (the 
following  is  given  as  the  symbolism  of 
flowers  by  one  old  writer — green,  fickle- 
ness ; blue,  constancy ; white,  purity ; 
yellow,  jealousy  ; purple,  royalty). — 
Forty-two  Years’  Reader  (many  thanks 
for  your  appreciative  letter ; we  trust 
\vi'  mav  long  be  able  to  help  to  console 
. \imr  exile;  Ihe  writer  you  inquire  about 
died  mans  years  ago). — Susan  (iioi. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


^‘OUR  BROTHERS’  KEEPER.” 

Once  upon  a time  we  thought  that  the  effect  of  the  war 
ivould  be  salutary,  that  the  bad  old  world  would  be  improved. 
J'o-day  we  have  our  doubts  about  it.  VVe  have  begun  to  see 
ihat  it  is  no  good  thinking  of  the  world  as  something  apart 
from  the  people  that  are  in  it.  The  League  of  Nations  has 
reased  to  have  a halo  around  it;  and  though  at  the  time  we 
:alked  about  making  the  country  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in, 
ve  have  come  up  against  the  ugly  fact  that  we  shall  have  to 
nake  many  heroes  before  the  people  will  be  worthy  to 
jossess  such  a country.  Reactions  from  such  a glowing 
iccount  of  the  future  are  natural;  and  it  will  be  well  if  we 
idjust  our  minds  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 

There  is  at  fine  touch  of  idealism  in  the  idea  which  has 
los.sessed  men  of  nearly  all  nations,  hoping  to  reach  a better 
ind  a less  sordid  life  for  the  common  people  in  all  countries, 
rhe  men  who  drew’  such  a picture  of  the  future  were 
indoubtedly  visionaries.  Those  who  have  been  working  to 
lelp  the  men  and  women  of  the  more  backward  countries 

0 attain  shorter  hours,  better  wages,  and  healthier  condi- 
ions  have  had  to  face  the  temptation  that  if  these  people 
rorked  longer  hours  at  starvation  wages,  in  wretchedly 
quipped  factories,  they  might  be  able  to  sell  more  cheaply 
[le  goods  they  produce.  But  if  this  temptation  has 
resented  itself,  it  has  been  expelled ; and  the  coverage  man 
las  had  the  more  generous  inspiration  to  wish  that  the 
errors  of  the  old  world  would  not  be  perpetuated  in  the 
ew,  and  to  indicate  a way  by  which  they  may  be  avoided. 
There  are  shameful  pages  in  the  history  of  our  country, 

hiefly  caused  by  the  change  from  an  agricultural  to  a 
lanufacturing  nation.  They  were  dark  and  miserable 
incs,  when  children  from  six  years  old  worked  in  factories 
ntil  they  dropped  asleep.  The  cotton  we  sent  abroad  had 
?oven  into  it  the  broken  lives  of  young  children.  .Strange 
lat  such  men  as  took  the  lead  in  our  manufacturing 
idustry  could  not  see  the  wrong  of  these  things,  and  when 
le  read  the  lives  of  these  men,  this  is  one  of  the  things  w-e 
nd  it  hardest  to  understand. 

The  history  of  coal-mining  in  this  country  is  a talc  which 
lay  well  cause  a feeling  of  shame  that  such  gross  cruelty 
Duld  have  been  perpetrated  on  helpless  young  folk  by 
cople  of  our  blood.  No  wonder  that  the  miners  of  to-dav 
arry  in  their  minds  tales  of  those  earlier  days,  and  are 
?mpted  to  regard  all  employers  as  actuated  by  the  same 
“Ifish  desire  to  make  profit.  Men  hear  the  tales  of  the 
Ider  ones  and  retain  the  bitterness  with  which  they  have 
card  them.  The  beginnings  of  our  industrial  system  had 
[leir  roots  in  shame,  and  this  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
ur  country  became  great. 

Svmpathy  is  a quality  to  be  encouraged,  apart  from 
uniane  considerations,  because  it  supplies  us  with  the 
laterials  for  wisdom.  We  remember  that  our  forefathers 
id  not  possess  so  much  statistical  and  other  knowdedge 
s we  do — their  information  on  social  topics  was  much  less 
lan  ours.  Let  us  be  more  careful  to  judge  ourselves  for 
ur  shortcomings  than  to  judge  them  for  their  acquiescence 

1 jiractices  which  resulted  in  the  early  death  and  premature 
i.'cay  of  so  many  children  and  young  persons.  Mrs. 
Irowning'^  “Cry  of  the  Children’’  remains  as  a testimonv 
D the  feeling  aroused  on  the  subject. 

The  worst  of  these  evils  have  come  to  an  end,  but 
onfessedly  many  of  them  remain  to  exercise  our  sympathies 
nd  judgments.  We  cannot  retreat  from  a position  which 
wolves  re.sponsibility.  Cain’s  excuse  can  never  be  ours, 
tut  acting  as  our  brother’s  keeper  means  more  than  appears 
pon  the  surface.  Here  is  where  many  make  the  mistake 
f thinking  that  they  best  fulfil  the  duty  bv  coercing  the 
.'orkers — depriving  them  of  the  power  which  thev  might 
rcely  exercise  in  the  disposal  of  their  labour.  The 
ndividuality  of  a working  man  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  a 
lillionaire.  To  invade  it  is  wrong,  and  it  wall  assuredlv 
eact  to  his  injury.  They  who  subject  him  to  a despotism, 
lit  him  under  iron  rules,  bring  him  into  needless  conflict 
lith  his  employers,  are  not  rightly  playing  the  part  of  a 
rulher’s  keeper;  they  are  U|)  against  laws  which  cannot  be 
ruken  with  impunity,  but  arc  written  in  the  very  constitu- 
ion  of  society.  Wo  are  all  agreed  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
as  too  much  work  and  too  little  play,  ^\’e  all  accept  the 
eccssiii  of  work,  under  the  extraordinary  conditions  that 
illow  the  war;  and  there  is  no  class  that  is  not  compelled  I 


to  put  forth  every  energy  to  maintain  a sufficient  standing 
in  the  world.  1 he  quality  of  the  work  done  is  of  the  first 
importance,  as  well  as  the  quantity.  “I'ho  thief  of  false 
work,”  as  Mr.  Ruskin  called  it,  eats  into  the  very  vitals  of 
trade. 

“If  you  steal  a hundred  pounds  worth  of  plate,  a 
man  knows  his  loss,  but  if  you  swindle  me  in  each  hundred 
bargains.  1 lose  a hundred  pounds  just  the  sanu',  and  get  a 
hundred  untrustworthy  articles  besides — and  you,  having 
done  your  thieving  basely,  are  corrupted  to  the  very  heart’s 
core.” 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  “ca’  canny”  poliev,  and 
of  bricklayers  who  deliberately  restrict  their  labour,  laving 
only  a certain  number  of  bricks— and  that  too  when  thou- 
sands are  unable  to  get  houses  to  live  in.  It  is  all  wrong, 
and  will  certainly  jirove  a ruinous  practice  in  the  end.  W e 
best  show  ourselves  as  our  brothers’  keeper  when  we 
denounce  such  a state  of  things. 

The  fact  is  there  is  a revolt  against  work;  men  are  bent 
upon  escaping  violent  exertion.  1 hey  have  discovered  a 
way  of  evading  the  severe  application  which  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  success.  Work  is  necessary  to  protect  us  against 
three  great  evils — poverty,  vice,  and  ennui. 

“ ’Tis  the  primal  curse. 

But  softened  into  mercy,  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  wilhoul  a groan/’ 

The  man  who  has  plenty  to  do  is  the  man  who  has  the 
blessing  of  health  given  him  to  do  it  with,  and  the  more  he 
labours  the  more  he  loves  his  work.  “I  never  heard,” 
wrote  one,  “of  a true  labourer  ever  getting  tired  of  his  work. 

I never  heard  of  an  apostle,  projrhet,  or  public  benefactor 
getting  tired  and  giving  up.”  The  bread  of  idleness  is  bitter, 
and  the  bread  earned  by  hones':  labour  is  sweet.  “Doctor,” 
cried  a sickly,  surfeited,  gouty  patient  to  Abernethy,  “what 
would  I not  give  to  get  well!  What  shall  I do?”  “Live 
on  sixpence  a day  and  earn  it,”  cried  the  doctor.  But  this 
involves  the  right  use  of  money.  Many  never  get  paid  in 
this  life.  ,\s  a rule  the  higher  the  work 'the  less  the  reward. 
W hat  patient  man  repay  a good  doctor  who  saves  his  life? 
What  pupil  can  ever  repay  an  excellent  schoolmaster?  Who 
can  repay  the  writer  who,  bending  over  his  desk,  hour  after 
hour,  instils  firmness,  goodness, 'faith  and  noble  thoughts? 

There  are  men  who  are  troubled  at  the  thought  that  they 
liave  so  much  more  than  their  share  of  happiness  anil 
])Ieasure,  or  less  of  sorrow  and  hardship  than  is  justly  due  to 
them.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  us  no  more  than  they  merit, 
or  we  perceive  that  it  is  their  own  brave  and  cheerful  spirits 
which  transmute  what  to  others  would  be  leaden  grmf  into 
golden  joy,  or  strength  of  steel ; at  other  times  it  does  indeed 
appear  as  though  they  were  favourites  of  fortune,  and  had 
not  earned  a right  to  so  privileged  an  existence  as  has  fallen 
to  their  lot.  It  is  this  thought  that  gives  rise  to  a theory 
that  a Common  Fund  might  be  forme'd  out  of  which  men's 
ordinary  wants  might  be  .secured  to  them.  All  .Socialists 
find  their  justification  in  this  expectation  ; they  have  a dim 
sub-conscious  feeling  of  a life,  pervading  the  whole,  deslined 
to  grow  more  vivid  and  wide-reaching,  till  it  becomes  an 
all-impressing  sensitiveness  to  the  least  thrill  in  the  smallest 
part  of  it.  It  sounds  fantastic  to-day,  yet  to-morrow  who 
knows?  It  may'  be  the  accepted  gospel  of  common  sense 
confirmed  by  everyday  experience.  Psychology  is  making 
us  increasingly  aware  of  vast  areas  of  submerged  conscious- 
ness lying  beneath  our  conscious  personality.'  It  mav  well 
be  that  this  dream  of  a Common  Fund  is  near  to  fact;  the 
realisation  of  it  would  impose  new  duties,  give  fuller  libertie.s 
and  a fresh  incentive  to  a noble  life,  .\lready  under  the 
stimulus  of  wide  unemployment,  we  are  making  Pailia- 
mentarv  grants  and  subsidies;  we  are  recognising  the  claim 
of  those  who  cannot  find  work  to  a modest  sufficiency,  a 
provision  to  prevent  poverty.  The  hospitals  are  moving 
toivards  a public  provision,  relying  upon  the  collection  of 
small  amounts  from  many  employed  persons,  made  effective 
by  grants  from  public  funds'.  In  a word,  the  sense  of 
obligation  is  spreading  widely;  the  consciousness  that  we  are 
all  bound  together,  that  we  are  all  our  brothers’  keeper  in 
an  inclusive  sense,  is  becoming  the  active  princ'ple  of 
modern  life.  The  clarion  of  Blake  is  echoed  to-dav  bv 
myriads,  and  our  resolve  is  that,  whatever  corn's,  we  sh.'ill 
work  and  pray  lor  th.at  good  'ime  coming— 

“/  70.//  mil  cease  from  nieittal  sh’fr, 

A sha'!  my  ssoord  sleep  in  mv  hand, 

'i'ill  I have  hi:i!i  jentsaii  ;» 

111  tiuglamrs  ercen  and  tleasani  land-''- 


Va^rietie^s. 


Spain  is  said  to  have  nearly  a quarter  of  ; 
a million  beggars.  . 

* •*  * 

For  a judge  to  indulge  in  smoking  while 
on  the  bench  is  quite  common  in  the  courts  ' 
of  India. 

* * -Si- 

1 

The  willow  is  one  of  the  most  adaptable  • 
plants.  \ willow  switch  merely  stuck  in 
wet  suitable  ground  is  almost  certain  to  j 

take  root.  | 

* * * i 

The  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Tunis  is 
obtained  from  the  same  source  that  supplied 
Carthage,  and  some  of  its  cisterns  are  said 
to  be  still  in  use. 

•x-  * * 

Biblical  mention  is  made  of  nineteen  i 

different  precious  stones,  six  metals,  one 
hundred!  and  four  trees  and  plants,  thirt\'- 
live  animals,  thirty-nine  birds,  six  fishes, 
eleven  reptiles,  twenty  insects  and  other 
smaller  creatures. 

* * * 

The  island  of  Majorca,  one  of  the 
Balaeric  Isles  off  the  coast  of  Spain  in  the 
Mediterannean  Sea,  is  believed  to  have  the 
finest  climate  in  the  world.  The  tempera- 
ture remains  praclicallv  stationary  at  76 

degrees  and  breezes  blow  constantly. 

* -k  * 

PREHISTORIC  SPLINTS. 

That  the^savages  of  prehistoric  America 
knew  the  use  of  splints  in  the  treatment 
of  fractures  is  revealed  by  examination  of 
the  skeleton  of  a young  woman  recently 
found  in  the  peublo  ruins  of  New  Mexico. 
An  arm,  badly  broken  in  two  places,  was 
enclosed  by  six  carefully  made  splints  of 
wood. 

* * * 

THE  BODLEIAN  AND  ITS  BOOKS. 

Before  the  war  the  British  Musuem 
Library  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
^•olumes  each  year,  and  the  Bodleian  annu- 
ally increases  by  over  50,000  volumes.  The 
problem  of  finding  room  for  these  additions 
has  been  partly  solved:  at  the  Bodleian  by 
burrowing  underground  on  each  side  of  the 
Camera.. 

* X-  % 

DEFOE’S  STORY  OF  THE  PLAGLE. 

For  two  hundred  years  Defoe’s  story 
of  the  plague  in  London  has  been  regarded 
as  a wonderfully  clever  and  realistic  piece 
of  fiction,  although  the  overshadowing 
genius  he  showed  in  “Robinson  Crusoe’’ 
has  perhaps  dwarfed  the  interest  of  critics 
.fin  his  lesser,  but  still  great,  work.  Now 
comes  Dr.  Watson  Nicholson  with  a book 
in  which  he  embodies  the  results  of  much 
careful  search  in  the  British  Museum  and 
other  places  and  proves,  as  he  believes,  that 
the  “Journal  of  the  Plague  Year”  is  not 
fiction  but  fact.  'J'he  book  should  help  to 
reawaken  interest  in  a work  that  every 
young  person  who  .wants  to  learn  to  write 
well  should  read. 

* * 

CONDENSED  WISDOM. 

The  searcher  for  wild  flowers  of  speech 
would  be  richly  rewarded  by  gleaning  the 
pages  of  “My  Lady  of  the  Chimney 
' Corner.”  Here  are  a few  of  the  choice 
f blooms  to  be  found  growing  there.  “A  cup 
of  sorrow  isn’t  so  bad,  Jamie,  when  there’s 
two  to  drink  it.”  “A  good  thought  will 
travel  as  fast  an’  as  far  as  a bad  wan  if 
it  gets  th’  right  start.”  “A  ploughman 
.who  skims  th’  surface  of  th’  sod  strikes 
no  stones,  dear,  but  it’s  because  he  isn’t 
plowing  deep!”  “There’s  only  wan  kind! 
of  poverty,  Jamie,  an’  that’s  t’  haave  no 
love  in  tlr  heart.”  “The  biggest  hope  I’ve 
ever  had  was  t’  bear  a chile  that  would 
love  everybody  as  yer  lather  loved  me.’’ 


CHINA’S  TEEMING  MILLIONS. 

■\n  idea  of  ihe  enormous  population  of 
ihe  Chinese  nation  is  i;iven  bv  a recent 
writer  w lio  ;issert.s  ihtit  if,  in  ;t  war,  an 
enemy  started  killing  Chinese  soldiers  at 
'lie  I'iitc  of  1.000,000  a year,  and  if  China 
\.\re  using  10  per  cent,  ol  her  population 
in  that  war,  it  would  ttike  fifty  years  to 
destroy  her  first  armies,  and  in  that -time 
two  further  Chinese  forces  of  50,000,000 
eai  h would  grow  up  to  face  the  enemy. 

-k  X X 

THE  TARANTULA. 

The  tarantula  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  town  Taranto,  in  Italy, 
where  this  species  of  spider  is  said  to  be 
es()cei;iHv  common.  The  graceful  dance  of 
the  sotithcrn  Italy,  called  the  tarantella, 
is  the  only'  relic  of  the  tarantism  which  in 
early  days  was  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  This 
was  a dancing-  mania,  nothing  more  or 
less,  and  the  world  eventually  learned  that 
its  real  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the 
epidemic  then  sweeping  the  country  of  an 
exaggerated  hysterical  condkion,  and  not 
from  madness  and  depression  distributed 
into  the  system  by  the  tarantula’s  poison. 

XXX 

TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  LION. 

Some  interesting  home  truths  about 
the  linn  arc  given  by  Mr.  P'rank  Hodges 
Butler,  the  famous  traveller,  apropos  of 
his  lion  hunts  in  .Africa.  The  lion,  Mr. 
Hodges  Butler  reminds  us,  is  regarded  as 
the  king  of  beasts  and  the  noblest  specimen 
of  tlic  four-footed  tribes.  But  those  who 
have  been  after  him  have  a different 
opinion.  In  fact  the  “King”  has  habits 
“that  would  make  a militant  suffragette 
grit  her  teeth  and  provide  her  with  some 
telling  facts  for  lecture  purposes.”  He 
quietly  sallies  out  at  night,  continues  Mr. 
Hedges  Butler,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
and  he  sends  her  off  to  growl  and  roar  and 
frighten  game  into  his  jaws.  He  getsi  the 
lion’s  share,  she  gets  the  lioness’s,  pnd  when 
he  hits  satisfied  his  appetite  he  does  an 
immense  amount  of  roaring  and  bragging 
about  his  prowess.  If  the  pair  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  across  gunners  and  the 
lioness  is  first  shot,  the  king  of  beasts, 
her  husband,  bolts  and  tries  to  get  away. 
If  the  lion  is  first  hit,  the  lioness  makes 
herself  very  nasty  and  rushes  to  her  death 
to  avenge  him. 

X X X 

AN  ARTIST’S  BANK  ACCOUNT. 

The  laxity  of  men  of  genius  in  matters 
of  finance  is  ilfustrated  by  many  amusing 
.'inccdoies,  but  the  following  story  about  the 
.•irtisr  lames  A.  McNeill  Whistler  is  especi- 
ally interesting  for  the  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  man  concerning  his  own  bank 
account.  The  artist  was  once  dunned  by 
;i  creditor  whose  patience  was  exhausted 
and  who  gave  the  painter  notice  that  he 
should  resort  to  legal  measures  unless  pay- 
ment were  made  by  return  of  post.  The 
account  had  been  running  a long  time,  the 
creditor  said,  and  he  was  out  of  patience. 
The  amount  was  eighteen  pounds. 
Whistler  sought  aid  and  advice  of  an 
acquaintance  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  explained  that  he  had  a small 
balance  in  the  bank,  the  amount  of  which 
he  could  not  remember,  but  he  was  certain 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  cover  the  amount 
of  the  bill.  He  gave  his  friend  a note  and 
asked  him  to  stop  at  the  bank  on  his  way 
to  business  and  find  out  how  much  the 
deposit  lacked  of  eighteen  pounds  ; then  he 
should  make  up  the  amount  by  way  of  a 
temporary  loan,  so  thait  Whistler  could 
draw  a cheque  for  the  amount  due.  The 
friend  agreed,  visited  the  bank  and  caused 
the  clwk  to  examine  Whistler’s  account. 
After  a miniue’s  search  the  clerk  sub- 
mitted a memorandum,  which  showed  that 
James  A,  McNeill  Whistler  had  to  hjg 
i credit  a balance  of  six  thousand  pounds. 


FOOD  FOR  AN  EMPEROR.  I 

Montezuma,  Emperor  of  the  ancient  I 
Mexicans,  lived  in  a state  of  luxurious  ■ 
magnificence,  and  took  no  other  beverage  'd 
than  the  chocolat,  a potation  of  chocolate, 
flavoured  with  vanilla  and  other  spices,  and 
so  prepared  as  to  be  reduced  to  a froth  of  . 
the  consistency  of  honey,  which  gradually  , 
dissolved  iu  the  mouth  and  was  taken  cold.  1 
I his  beverage,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  was  t, 
served  in  golden  goblets,  with  spoons  of  b 
the  same  metal  or  tortoise-shell  finely  t 
wrought.  The  Emperor  was  exceedingly  ^ 
fond  of  it,  to  judge  from  the  quantity — no  .i- 
less  than  fifty  jars  or  pitchers  being  pre-  t 
pared  for  his  own  daily  consumption  ; two 
thousand  more  were  allowed  for  that  of ; 
his  household.  i 

XXX 

LONDON’S  BIGGEST  CHOIR. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  in  Bloomsbury,  i 
has  been  famous  for  the  high  standard  of  j 
its  musical  services  almost  from  the  day  I; 
of  its  foundation.  Handel  was  a very  ■ 
generous  supporter  of  the  institution.  He 
presented  it  with  an  organ,  and  annually 
conducted  in  the  chapel  performances  of 
“The  Messiah,”  which  were  attended  by  so 
many  members  of  the  aristocracy  that  it 
became  necessary  to  print  on  the  tickets  of  i 
admission  that  “ladies  are  asked  to  come  i 
in  small  hoops,  and  gentlemen  withoiH: 
swords,”  to  prevent  undue  crushing  among  I 
the  audience.  No  other  church  possesses 
so  large  a choir  of  trai'ned  children  as  pro- 
vide the  music  in  the  Foundling  Hospital 
Chapel ; and  the  organist  is  always  a i 
musician  of  high  standing.  | 

AFRICAN  FOREST  TIMBER.  ^ 

A reinforcement  for  the  world  demanc. , 
for  lumber  is  preparing  in  British  East 
Africa,  where  there  are  between  2,000,000  1 
and  3,000,000  acres  of  woodland  to  draw 
upon,  and'  a new  industry,  very  infantile ! 
at  present,  is  expected  to  grow  so  rapidly 
that  the  authorities  are  now  considering 
plans  to  improve  the  harbour  faeijities  for 
exporting  the  forests.  The  best  wood  is ' 
suitable  for  wheelmakers  and  wagon- ; 
builders  and  the  making  of  wood  block 
paving,  railroad  ties,  br’dges,  ox  yokes 
and  axe,  pick,  and  tool  handles.  It  also 
makes  good  flooring  and  lining  boards. 
Meantime  there  are  new  sounds  in  some 
of  the  African  forests,  the  rhythm  of  the 
woodman’s  axe,  the  buzz  of  the  sawmill, 
and  the  puffing  of  under-sized  locomotives  | 
on  the  narrow-guage  tracks  that  are  I 
penetrating  from  the  fnain  line  of  railways  ,, 
into  the  woodlands.  And  many  a work-  f 
man,  no  doubt,  will  some  day  use  tools! 
whose  handles  grew  in  an  African  foresC; , 

XXX  I 

MARKED  SEA  FISH.  j 

In  connection  with  international  fishery, 
and  hydrographical  investigations,  the ! 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  is 
liberating,  from  selected  stations  in  thej 
North  Sea,  considerable  numbers  of  “drift 
bottles”  (of  the  ordinary  soda-water  type)  | 
which  contain  a request  to  the  finder  to 
break  the  bottle  and  to  post  the  card  en- 
closed as  directed  thereon,  a small  reward! 
being  paid  to  the  sender.  Many  of  these 
bottles  may  be  found  floating  on  the  surface 
of  sea  ; others  are  so  adjusted  that  they 
are  to  be  found  near  the  bottom  ; these  are 
frequently  brought  up  in  a trawl.  Either; 
kind  may  sometimes  be  found  washed  up 
on  the  seashore.  From  the  data  obtained 
by  putting  out  these  bottles,  much  valu- 
able information  regarding  ocean  drifts  and 
the  movements  of  floating  fish-eggs  can  be 
gathered.  The  Fisheries  Department  is 
also  responsible  for  experiments  with 
marked  plaice  and  other  fish._  A small 
ebonite  disc  bearing  a distinctive  number 
is  affixed  to  the  fin  of  the  fish  and  slioulil 
it  be  ca|>tured  its  migrations,  and  growth 
can  be  determined  readily.. 


i 


^ RT^NlDOM  h 
D RET^IDINGS.  ^ 

When  is  a discontented  man  contented? 
—When  nothing  satisfies  him. 


Jones  : “How  is  it  you  are  going  South?” 
White:  “For  my  rheumatism.”  Jones: 
“Can’t  you  get  enough  of  it  here?” 

* * * 


Small  boy : “I  want  a box  of  pills, 

please.”  Chemist:  “W’hat  kind,  my  boy? 
Antibilious?”  Small  boy:  “No,  it’s  uncle. 


“To  whom  shall  I go  to  get  advice  on 
how  to  succeed  in  life?”  “Go  to  some 
one  who  has  failed  ; the  successful  people  \ 
are  too  busy  to  talk.” 

* * * 


Visitor,  who  has  been  listening  to  a long 
story  about  a shipwreck  : “And  how  did 
you  feel  after  they  got  you  out  of  the 
water?”  Ancient  mariner  : “Not  half  so 
dry  as  I feel  at  this  moment !” 

*•  -ifr  * 

“What  is  a person  called  who  steals?” 
asked  a teacher  ; but  there  was  no  answer. 
Teacher:  “Now,  Herbert,  suppose  I were 
to  put  my  hand  in  your  pocket  and  take 
out  a penny,  what  would  you  call  me?” 
Herbert : “Please,  sir,  you  would  be  a 
conjurer !” 

% « * 

“Little  boy,”  asked  a well-meaning  man 
of  a lad  at  a conversazione,  “is  that  your 
mother  over  there  wearing  a beautiful  set 
of  furs?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “Do  you  know 
what  poor  animal  it  is  that  has  had  to 
suffer  in  order  that  your  mother  might 
possess  those  furs?”  “Yes,  sir — dad!” 

» * * 

A farmer’s  daughter  started  to  practise 
singing  in  private.  One  day  her  father 
came  in  from  the  fields  unexpectedly. 
“What’s  that  extraordinary  noise?”  he  in- 
quired. “That,  dear,”  replied  his  wife 
proudly,  “is  Jane  cultivating  her  voice.” 
“Cultivating!  Huh!”  ejaculated  the 
farmer.  “That  ain’t  cultivating — that’s 
harrowing  !” 

* * » 

The  absent-minded  professor  went  to 
church  one  Sunday  morning,  and  returned 
home  to  lunch  triumphantly  waving  an 
umbrella  to  his  wife.  “Well,  my  dear,”  he 
said,  “you  see,  I didn’t  leave  it  behind  in 
the  pew  to-day.”  “I  see  you  haven’t, 

dear,”  replied  his  wife;  “the  only  trouble 
iis  that  you  didn’t  take  an  umbrella  with 
you  to  churcli,  because  it  was  such  a clear 
and  frosty  morning.” 

* * 


“I’m  going  on  a railway  journey.  Can 
you  suggest  something  to  read.”  “What 
route  are  vou  going  to  take?”  “One  of 
the  branch  lines  where  the  train  stops  at 
a station  about  every  twenty  minutes.” 
“Then  why  not  read  the  names  painted  on 
tlie  little  red  and  yellow  stations?  You’ll 
find  it  a liberal  education  in  sacred  and 
()rofane  history,  as  well  as  an  eye-opener  in 
the  matter  of  descriptive  terms.” 

* • • . 

“Really,  father,”  said  the  pretty 
daughtei  t>f  the  Vicar,  “you  cannot  expect 
me  to  carry  on  with  my  present  dress 
allowance.  I shall  soon  ISe  going  about 
like  that  poor  woman  in  the  Greek  play.” 
Her  father  was  puzzled,  “I’m  not  sure 
whom  you  mean,  my  dear,”  he  said. 
"What  woman,  and  in  what  play?” 
“W’hy,”  replied  she;  “I  mean  Niobe. 
Don’t  you  remember?  Like  Niobe,  all 
‘tears  ’ ” 


A Two-Foot 

shoes. 


Rule Do 

* -X  * 


not 


wear 


Sporting  Nomenclature. — Son  : 

what  is  a football  coach?’’  Father: 
ambulance  !” 


* -X-  * 


tight 

“Pa, 

“The 


Quibbling.— Mother  : “Tommy,  are  you 
tall  enough  to  rcacli  that  bottle  on  the 
kitchen  shelf?”  'lonimy  ; “Not  if  it  con- 
tains cod-liver  oil.” 

* * X- 

In  Preparation. — “And  what  is  an 
egg?”  asked  the  missionary  who  was  test- 
ing his  hopeful  pupil’s  knowledge  of 
English.  “An  egg,”  replied  the  boy,  “is 
a chicken  not  vet.” 

'*  * n 


The  Good  Old  Times. — “I  am  proud  to 
say  that  my  grandfather  made  his  mark 
in  the  world,”  remarked  a conceited  youth. 
“Well,  I suppose  he  wasn’t  the  only  m.-m 
in  those  days  who  couldn’t  write  his 
name?”  replied  a friend. 

* * * 

THE  COMMON  PRACTICE. 

Mrs.  Newrich,  returning  from  tour  : 
“We  went  very  swiftly  all  the  way.” 
Caller:  “But  travelling  in  a fast  motor- 
car, how  could  you  get  any  idea  of  the 
country?”  Mrs.  Newrich  : “Oh,  I bought 
a lot  of  picture-postcards  every  place  we 
stopped  at.” 

* *■  « 

SCRUPULOUS  ART. 

In  one  of  the  western  towns  of  Scot- 
land a public  building  was  in  course  of 
erection,  in  front  of  wbicli  a bust  of  “The 
Bruce”  was  being  carved.  A well-known 
baillic  halted  opposite  the  sculptor  one  day, 
and  called  out  to  him,  “1  say,  d’ye  no  think 
ye  hae  that  beard  inclining  a wee  way  to 
the  left.”  “Man,  baillie,”  an.swercd  the 
sculptor,  “d’ye  no  see  the  win’s  blawin’  up 
the  street  the  noo.”  » 

X » * 


DIFFICULTY  OVERCOME. 

.^n  Irishman  applied  for,  and  obtained, 
a situation  on  some  railway  works. 
“What’s  your  name,  my  man?”  asked  the 
timekeeper.  “Patrick  Cahill,”  was  the 
reply.  “How  do  yon  spell  it?”  asked  the 
other.  Pat  scratched  his  head.  “Indade, 
an’  Oi  don’t  know,  sorr,”  he  said.  “Oi 
never  .shpelt  it  ; an’  me  fathi^r,  he  never 
shpc!t  it,  eith'“r.  P'aith,  an’  (ti  don’t  think 
It  was  ever  intended  to  be  shpelt  at  all, 
Put  it  down  without  shpelling,  sorr.” 

* X * 

DOUBLE  EXPENSE. 

One  day  a man  complained  of  nbt 
feeling  fit,  and  a friend  suggested  that  he 
take  up  exercise.  “There’s  horseback- 
riding,” said  the  friend.  “Il  is  one  ot  the 
best  forms  of  exercise.”  “I  know,”  was 
the  doubtful  rejoinder,  “but  T am  afraid 
I can’t  afford  it.”  “Can’t  afford  it!”  ex- 
claimed the  other.  “You  already  have  a 
horse;  and  ju.st  think  of  the  appetite  it 
will  give  you!”  “Yes,”  responded  the 
man,  with  a sigh,  “and  just  think  of  the 
appetite  it  will  give  the  horse!” 

* » » 

TALL  STORY  OF  A SHORT  MAN. 

From  giants  the  conversation  had 
turned  to  dwarfs,  and  the  quaint  accom- 
plishments of  the  various  Tom  'rhumbs  had 
been  related  at  length.  Then  the  club  pre- 
varicator spoke.  “All  those  dwarfs  you’ve 
mentioned  are  right  enough,”  he  declared 
airily,  “but  none  of  them  can  compare  with 
a stunted  specimen  I once  came  across.  1 
know  vou  are  a set  of  unbelievers,  so  I 
-will  not  venture  to  give  you  his  height  in 
actual  inches ; but  I will  tell  you  this, 
friends,  the  man  was  so  short  that  every 

time  his  corns  hurt  him ” “Well?” 

asked  the  only  listener  who  hadJ  re- 
mained to  hear  the  story.  “Every  time  his 
corns  hurt  him,”  said  the  narrator,  “he 
fancied  he  had  a snlittinc'  headache.” 


HE  MHAMT  WELL. 

One  evening  a charmiiig  young  woman 
invited  to  supper  a young  man,  who  had 
the  reputati(/ii  of  being  a cik.ver  conversa- 
tionalist. She  promised  liim  some  of  her 
mother’s  fameus  (icffee.  On  rc.aching  home 
she  introduced  her  mother,  who  made 
apologies  tor  her  tippearance.  After  ti 
moment’s  conversation,  tlie  oldfa-  womtin 
sttu'ted  to  leave  the  I’oom,  remarking,  “I’ll 
go  .and  put  on  tlie  percolator.”  “Oh,  don’t 
bother,”  said  the  young  man  visitor  sweellv 
“\ou  look  all  right  just  as  vou  are.” 

* * » ' , 

TRULY  DESCRIBED, 

A number  of  peoj)Ie,  assembled  at  a 
dinner-party,  were  discussing,  in  tin; 
presence  of  a well-known  dramatist,  a rer- 
tain  actor  who  w.'is  aw.av  on  tour,  and  the 
things  they  said  about  him  were  very  far 
from  eompiimentary.  'I  he  dramatist,  wish- 
ing to  be  generous  to  tb.e  absent  man, 
chimed  in  with,  “Oh,  I always  understood 
that  he  was  the  kindest  of  fellows,  and  that 
he  wrote  to  his  wifr-  h\-  every  post.” 
“Yes,”  answered  one  of  the  paiiv,  “he 
writc.s  lier  a lot  of  nonsensi-  about  ‘the 
agony  of  absence,’  but  lie  I, as  ne\'er  remitteil 
lier  shilling.  Do  \ ou  e.all  tliat  kindness?” 
“Certainly,”  quieltly  rrplied  the  dramatist; 
“unremitting  kindness. ’’ 

* * * 

DISAPPOINTED  VANITIES. 

“1  was  in  Ih'-  town  where  you  were 
Irorn  the  other  day,”  said  Ouizby  to  a 
celebrated  author.  “Oueer  little  hole!” 
“Yes,  a quaint  old  ])laci',  isn’t  it?” 
corrected  the  nut’nor.  “Ratlier.  And  do 
you  know,  while  I was  there  a friend  of 
mine  pointed  out  to  me  tlie  house  where 
you  were  horn.”  “Is  It  possible?  I did 
not  think  the  building  was  still  standing.” 
“My  word,  yes.  Whv,  do  you  know,  the 
authorities  h.ave  had  a big  tablet  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  old  house.’’  ‘‘You  don’t 
say  so!”  exclaimed  the  gratified  author. 
“A  tablet  on  the  honss  in  which  I was 
born  1 Well,  well ! Now,  that  is  cer- 
t.'iinly  most  handsome  of  them.  I must  say 
that  1 feel  h.ighly  lionoured  by  this  token 
of  ;ii)preci;ilion.  Bv  the  way — er — do  you 
happen  to  recollect  the  words  on  that 
tablet  ?”  “ I’erfectly,  my  dear  fellow',” 

answei-ed  Ouizbv.  “It  says  ‘Stick  no 

Bills!’” 

-s  -r,  * 

RISING  PRICES. 

A grntleman,  whose  matrimonial  in- 
tentions were  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
his  neighbourhood,  was  asked  to  dinner 

by  a fond  parent  who  was  the  happ\' 

possessor  of  three  marriageable  daughters. 
.Uter  the  ladies  left  the  dinner-table  the 
host  thoughij  hn  would  improve  the  occa- 
sion by  cahing  his  guest’s  attention  not 
only  to  the  «.scellenccs  and  virtues  of  his 
daughters,  hut  also  to  the  jointures  which 
he  intended  giving  each  of  them  on  their 
marriage  d.,Jt,  and  he  delivered  himself 
.S'omew'hat  wffzir  the  following  manner. 
“Now,  there’s  Eleanor,  my  youngest 
daughter  ; sh^  has  just  turned  twenty-three. 
On  the  day  of  her  marriage,  sir,  she  will 
have  a thousand  pounds,  but  apart  from 
that  he  will  b-t  a luciry  man  wdio  can  win 
her  affection,  'tflien  there  is  Gertrude,  who 
is  now  just  |/ast  Iter  t wenty-eiglith  birth- 
day, and,  not  'itnat  I should  mention  it,  she 
also  is  an  e.vcellerit  girl,  and  when  she 
lettves  me  she  will  take  to  her  husband  the 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  And  then 
there  is  Cecilitt,  who  is  jiow  just  thirty- 
five,  as  good  H young  woman  as  ever 
jte|)pc-d.  I propose  to  give  he'"  on  her 
wedding  day,  two  thousand  pounds  ; and  I 
can  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  no  man 

coulrl  wish  for ” Here,  however,  the 

good  man  w'as  interrupted  hv  his  guest, 
' '!’.o  had  mad-;  a l apid  calculation,  saving, 
cxcit  'dly,  “Excuse  me,  but  have  you  a 
daiK'h  er  ' nl-'oiit  forty-five?” 


hill  K ALU. 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

The  house  that  contains  a laz}'  cat  is 
full  of  proud  fnice. 

He  who  says  ho  has  no  sense  of  sin  often 
has  more  sin  than  sense. 

Making  a time-card  for  others  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  taking  the  train  yourself. 

Can  vou  blame  any  one  except  yourself 
if  vou  stumble  twice  over  the  same  stone? 

The  way  to  gain  a good  reputation  is  to 
endeavour  to  be  what  you  desire  to  appear. 

Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and 
before  long  thou  shalt  sell  tliy  necessaries. 

Life  is  a quarry  out  of  which  we  are  to 
mould  and  chisel  and  complete  a charac- 
ter. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  body  is 
tuned  by  proper  exercise,  and  the  mind  by 
mirth. 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low,  descend- 
ing sun  views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy 
action  done. 

Men  are  filled  with  discontent  because 
each  envies  the  lot  of  others  instead  of  en- 
joving  his  own. 

See  that  your  mind  is  not  like  a micro- 
scope, which  magnifies  little  things  but 
which  i's  useless  for  taking  a broad  view 
of  anything. 

A man  must  have  a backbone,  or  how  is 
he  to  hold  his  head  up?  But  that  backbone 
must  bend,  or  he  will  knock  his  brow 
against  the  beam. 

In  all  our  works  we  should  be  courageous 
and  noble,  as  it  is  our  own  hearts  and 
deeds,  and  not  other  men’s  opinion  of  us, 
.which  form  our  true  honour. 

The  despairs  of  youth  are  much  more 
real  than  later  despairs,  because  those  who 
live  to  mature  age  find  that  all  defeats 
can  be  lived  through  and  transformed,  after 
all.  Boliver  once  said  that  ‘to  despair  is 
to  bury  one’s  self  alive.”  No  hand  but 
our  own  can  heap  the  grave  above  us. 


STATISTICS. 

' London  has  5,716  taxicabs  and  3,316 
bmnibuses. 

A total  of  6,978  persons  were  killed  and 
149,053  injured  on  United  States  railroads 
during  1919. 

The  shortage  of  houses  in  America  is 
estimated  at  1,250,000,  4,000,000  persons 
being  improperly  housed. 

During  1919  over  ;{j54,000,000  worth  of 
meat,  fish,  and  milk  came  into  this  country 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Last  year  the, total  acreage  of  fruit  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  about  260,000,  or 

10.000  acres  less  than  in  1919. 

More  than  1,170,000  e.x-Service  men  were 
on  the  pension  list  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  new  pensions  are  still  being- 
awarded  at  the  rate  of  12,000  a month. 

According  to  the  latest  available  estimate, 
'the  export  of  coal  from  this  country  for  the 
year  ending  with  October,  1920,  was 

27.610.000  tons,  valued  at  £jl05,100,000,  as 
against  76,687,000  tons  in  1913,  valued  at 
£53,658,000. 

Workmen  and  Income-Tax.  — Fifteen 
thousand  workmen,  chiefly  miners,  were 
summoned  during  1920  for  non-payment  of 
income-tax.  Twelve  of  the  defaulters  were 
committed  to  prison.  The  earnings  of  one 
man  in  the  Kenfig  Hill  district  were  re- 
turned at  £1,000  a year,  and  £700  and 
£800  were  quite  common  among  the  in- 
comes earned. 

Canada’s  Crops  in  1920. — For  the  whole 
of  Canada  the  total  value  of  all  1920  field 
crops  is  estimated  at  1,636,664,900  dollars, 
as  compared  with  1,452,437,500  dollars  in 
1919  and  1,372,935,970  dollars  in  1918,  the 
amounts  for  1919  and  1918  representing 
final  esilm.ates.  To  lln'  1920  total  w'heat 
contributed  536,730,000  doTaj-s,  as  compared 
with  364,857,000  dollars  in  1919. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Experiments  made  by  a London  scientist 
prove  that  bats  are  directed  in  their  flight 
by  a special  sense  of  hearing  and  by  sound 
waves. 

A mining  shaft  in  Sombrerete,  iMexico, 
is  almost  exactly  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  at  noon  on  June  21.st,  the  sun  shone 
to  the  bottom,  lighting  up  the  well  for  a 
vertical  depth  of  1,100  feet  or  more. 

How  Much  the  World  R.ains. — The 
annual  rainfall  of  the  world’s  land  is  com- 
puted at  29,347  cubic  miles  of  which  6,524 
cubic  miles  drains  into  the  sea.  Each  cubic 
mile  of  tlte  river  water  weighs  about 

4.205.650.000  tons,  and  averages  about 

420.000  tons  of  foreign  matter,  that  passes 
to  the  ocean. 

Atmosphere  of  the  Mountain  Top. — 
The  reason  why  it  is  cooler  on  top  of  the 
mountain  which  is  nearer  the  sun,  is  that 
the  atmosphere  acts  as  does  the  glass  of  the 
greenhouse — it  allows  the  rays  of  the  sun 
to  pass  but  imprisons  the  heat.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  mountain  top  is  much  less 
dense  and  so  has  not  the  heat  retaining 
capacity. 

Tractors  to  Displace  Pit  Ponies. — It 
is  said  that  a new'  electrical  invention  will 
soon  enable  the  mines  to  dispense  with  their 
ponies.  The  new  method  of  transporting 
coal  in  the  pits  is  being  tried  in  one  mine 
in  Scotland,  which  is  giving  iron  ore. 
Experts  estimate  that  twelve  electrically 
worked  tractors  could  deal  with  over  2,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  a day.  Each  tractor  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  six 
ponies,  and  is  more  economical  in  working 
costs. 

What  are  Complement.vry  Colours? — 
Experiments  appear  to  demonstrate  that 
the  true  complementary  colours  of  the 
spectrum  have  not  hitherto  been  recognised. 
Red  was  formerly  considered  to  be  the  com- 
plement of  green,  yellow  of  violet,  and 
blue  of  orange.  But  according  to  a French 
scientist  the  complementaries  of  red  and 
orange  are  neither  green  nor  blue,  but  tw’o 
greenish  blue  tints,  and  the  complement  of 
yellow  is  blue  and  not  violet,  which  is  the 
complement  of  gree'i. 

New  South  African  Diamond  Field. — 
A waterless,  treeless,  virtually  lifeless 
desert  near  Tarings,  in  Bechuanaland, 
South  Africa,  is  likely  to  be  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  rush  to  stake  diamond  claims 
in  ail  South  African  history.  Amazing 
stories  are  told  of  the  richness  of  the  new 
field,  which,  it  is  reported,  will  be  shortly 
opened  to  miners,  and  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Congo  men  are  preparing  to  venture  every- 
thing on  the  race  for  claims.  Taungs  is 
about  a hundred  miles  north  of  the  great 
Kimberley  mines. 

Niagara  Falls'  Power.-— .A.  pamphlet 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  relating  to  the 
electro-chemical  industries  established  at 
the  Falls,  shows  that  the  power  at  present 
utilised  amounts  to  605,000  horse-power, 
whilst  schemes  in  process  of  development 
will  absorb  a further  420,000  horse-power. 
It  is  estimated  that  a total  of  2,500,000 
horse-power,  equivalent  to  more  than 
16,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum 
may  be  obtained  without  impairing  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  Falls, 

Inches  of  Snow. — ^When  snow  is  melted 
it  gives  a very  much  smaller  quantity  of 
water  than  might  be  expected*.  For  this 
reason  a very  heavy  fall  of  snow,  although 
it  looks  as  though  it  corresponds  to  vast 
quantities  of  rain,  is  not  nearly  so  large 
as  it  looks.  It  takes  17  inches  thickness 
of  snow  to  give  one  inch  thickness  of 
water,  so  a fall  a foot  deep  only  corre- 
sponds to  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  of 
rain.  When  hail  stays  on  the  ground  its 
thickness  is  eight  times  as  much  as  that 
of  an  equal  weight  of  water. 


WATER  IN  THE  EARTH. 


Of  all  the  water  that  percolates  into  I 
the  earth  after  rainfall,  a part  is  re- 
evaporated,  a part  is  transpired  by  vegeta-  ^ 
lion,  a part  escapes  as  surface  flow,  and 
tile  remainder  percolates  downward  into  the 
soil  until  it  is  held  up  by  impervious  strata, 
or  reaches  the  ‘‘ground  water  plane,”  below 
wliich  every  pore  space  of  the  soil,  every 
crevice,  hollow,  and  fissure  in  tlie  earth’s  jj 
crust  is  filled  with  w'ater,  and  the  escaix;  i 
laterally  of  the  ground  water  equals  the  i 
addition  from  percolation.  i 

The  depth  of  percolation  of  ground  water 
into  the  earth  is  not  known,,  it  may  reach 
even  as  far  as  the  intensely  heated  interior 
of  the  earth,  as  capillary  water  has  the  . 
capacity  of  penetrating  rocks  even  against 
high  counter  pressure  of  vapour.  Within 
the  earth  the  ‘‘ground  water”  is  in  constant  | 
circulation,  through  the  pore  spaces  of 
rocks,  thj'ough  fissures,  and  through 
channels  along  joints,  evincing  its  power  } 
as  a geological  agent  by  its  chemical  and-  . 
mechanical  actions. 

The  amount  of  supply  to  ground  W'ater  is 
dependent  on  the  rainfall,  and  the  law's 
which  govern  the  flow  of  water  through  the 
soil,  which  may  be  by  gravitation,  or  by 
capillary  action. 

There  are  other  factors  also  which  in- 
fluence its  flow  ; the  passage  of  a low 
barometric  depression  across  a section  of 
the  country  is  always  associated  with  a 
more  rapid  discharge  of  water  from  springs, 
flowing  wells,  and  seepage  outlets ; the 
eruptions  of  volcanos  are  often  preceded  by 
a failure  or  diminution  of  the  supply  from 
w'ells  and  springs  in  the  district ; the  rate 
of  seepage  is  modified  by  changes  in  soil 
temperature  ; the  settling  of  silt  and  fine 
sediment  over  coarser  beds  as  consolidation 
takes  place  partly  by  compression,  and 
partly  by  accumulation  of  sediment,  causes  i 
the  water  in  the  coarser  beds  to  be  expelled 
upwards,  downwards,  or  laterally.  The 
supply  of  ground  W'ater,  says  a recent 
scientific  writer,  is  practically  that  due  to 
(1)  Percolation  from  rainfall  ; (2)  seepage 
from  streams  and  rivers  ; (3)  seepage  from 
pools,  lakes,  and  standing  water.  The 

losses  to  ground  water  are  (1)  soil  evapora- 
tion : (2)  transpiration  by  vegetation  ; (3) 
escape  of  ground  water  as  surface  flow  at 
depressions,  which  may  again  increase  the 
ground  water  low'er  down  by  percolation,  or 
eventuallv  reach  the  sea. 

The  most  important  losse.s  are  by  soil 
evaporation  ; were  it  not  lor  these  losses  the 
volume  of  streams  flowing  into  the  sea 
would  be  greatly  increased. 


WHEN  STOMACH  HURTS 
TAKE  BISURATED  MAGNESIA. 

Brings  quickest  relief  ever  known. 

Thousands  of  dyspeptics  and  stomach 
suffcrei's  in  general  know  that  for  getting 
rid  of  the  hurtful  acid  which  causes 
stomach  pain  and  illness  Bisurated  Mag- 
nesia has  no  equal.  There’s  no  believing 
how  quick  and  easy  is  the  relief  it  brings 
until  you  try  it  ; as  soon  as  you  take  it  the 
harmful  acid  is  neutralised  ; then  follow.s 
stomach  calm  and  peace,  and  soon  you  are 
able  to  eat  what  you  fancy  minus  any  trace 
of  pain.  Bisurated  Magnesia  is  a good, 
honest  remedy,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  thing  out  for  indigestion,  flatulence, 
gastritis,  etc.  Get  a package  to-day ; all 
chemists  sell  it  at  Is.  3d.  and  2s.  fid.  a 
flask  for  the  tablet  form,  and  3s.  a bottle 
for  the  powder.  Take  as  directed,  and 
you’ll  thank  the  day  you  saw  this  hint.  . 
. . . but  be  sure  it  is  Bisurated  Mag- 

nesia. See  the  name  of  the  makers,  BIS- 
M.\G  I/rO.,  on  the  paclcag'x  and  then  you 
have  the  kind  tjiat  docs  you  good. — [.Idr/,] 


FAMILY  HERALD. 
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I The  DOOli-idSi^i. 

drea-ms  of  beauty. 

•‘To  kcf-p  our  dreams  of  a higher 
standard — and  when  wc  were  younger  we 
theught  solemnly  of  standards — is  the  thing 
ilitit  will  enrich  a man  Ix'vond  any  reckon- 
ing. To  hold  in  the  heart,  unashamed, 
some  deathless  line  of  Keats  or  Shakespeare 
will  make  a man  almost  an  angel,  mentally, 
and  help  him  to  be  more  generous,  more 
companionable,  more^  to  be  desired  than 
rubies,  when  we  go  back  to  meet  him  and 
talk  with  him  after  the  lapse  of  years,” 
s;ivs  a writer  in  “(.Ircat  Ihoughts.” 

“For  the  beauty  we  keep  is  the  only 
beauty  that  counts  in  the  final  summing 
up.  What  is  education,  if  we  forget  it  .and 
lose  it.  -V  bo\  captured  by  the  (iermans 
in  the  war,  and  sent  to  a forlorn  and  lonely 
prison  camp,  said  that  his  remembrance  of 
.Shellev  saved  his  reason.  Over  and  over 
he  would  say  lines  of  magic,  fragments 
from  this  or  that  favourite  poem,  and  he 
look  on  the  very  essence  of  that  ‘blithe 
spirit’  which  Shelley  has  made  the  sky- 
lark’s own. 

“Is  it  then,  a little  thing  to  remember 
all  that  we  once  loved';  that  which  was 
poured  into  our  poor  brains  by  teachers 
who  knew  that  in  the  coming  days  this 
beauty  would  stand  us  in  good  stead? 
Surely  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  genera- 
tion now  growing  up  should  be  impressed 
with  the  worth  of  that  vast  store  of  litera- 
ture, from  the  Bible  down,  that  has  helped 
not  onlv  the  martyrs  and  the  dreamers,  but 
the  practical  men  of  all  ages. 

•s  * * 

FOX-FUR  FARMING. 

b'eniinine  foibles  have  been  responsible 
fur  the  foundation  of  many  industries,  but 
for  noveltv  of  picturesqueness  it  woidcl  be 
ditlicult,  says  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Talbot  in 
‘•'I'he  World’s  Work,’*  to  discover  a 
par.illel  to  the  range  of  activity  pursued 
in  one  of  the  oldest  corners  of  Britain. 

‘‘So  far  as  industries  go,  doubtless,  it 
woidd  be  counted  young,”  he  writes,  “see- 
ing that  it  dates  only  from  1889,  but  it  has 
become  .so  firmlv  established  as  to  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  staple  activities  of  the 
district  in  which  it  was  founded,  and  has 
met  with  world-wide  recognition. 

‘‘  I'liose  who  pioneered'  tlte  new  develop- 
ment were  keen  observers  of  matters 
feminine.  Je^vcls  and  furs  mtdre  an  ir- 
resistible appeal  to  My  Lady.  While  the 
former  are  regarded  as  articles  of  personal 
adornment  purely  and  simply,  the  latter 
possess  the  dual  attraction  of  being  both 
decorative  and  utilitarian. 

“The  description  ‘siUer  fox’  is  somewhat 
niiskading,  because  it  tends  to  bolster  the 
belief,  except  in  initiated  circles,  that  the 
fur  is  either  while  or  silver-gray  in  colour. 
As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  the  trade  name 
for  the  skin  of  the  black  fox,  the  term 
‘.■^iK•er’  being  derived  from  the  presence  of 
glistening  white  and  gray  hairs  amongst 
the  jet  black.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a 
fust-class  pelt  the  long  silky  brush  has  a 
tip  of  pure  white.  It  is  the  lustre,  silki- 
noss,  and  general  richness  of  this  fur  which 
render  it  such  a prime  favourite  in  the 
fi'Tninine  world. 

‘‘Thirtv  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  this 
fur  woidd  become  so  scarce  as  to  be  beyond 
acquisition  by  all  but  the  privileged  few. 
The  animal  is  extremely  timid,  and  in  its 
wild  state  seeks  to  get  as  far  away  from 
the  haunts  of  men  as  it  can.  Its  home 
lies  within  the  belt  which  is  subjected  to 
a prolonged  winter  such  as  that  endured 
i.i  Ctinada  and  Siberia,  but  the  choicest 
P'  its  have  always  been  those  derived  from 
the  North  .\merican  continent. 


‘‘  To  the  trapper  the  c.'.pturc  of  a silver- 
fox  Ii.'is  .'ilwavs  b."(  n i i'gardtcl  .'is.  the  prize 
;imong  jirizcs.  b'or  many  yetirs  jvist  Ihe 
Hudson  B;iy  Comptiny  luis  recognised  the 
sttmdard  price  of  approximately  1,000 
dollars  (£200)  for  a prime  pelt.  In  view 
of  such  tempting  reward,  is  it  surprising 
that  the  hardy  French  Canadians,  the  halt- 
breeds,  and  the  Indians  are  prepared  to 
face  perils  untold  and  to  endure  privations 
scarce! V conceivable?  Hut  the  prizes  are 
lew  and  far  between.” 

«■  -r-  * 

DIANA  AND  TESS. 

‘‘Want  of  individuality  cannot  be 
charged  against  the  females  of  two  great 
men  who  attained  the  plenitude  of  their 
powers  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,”  says  Mr.  E.  T.  Ray- 
mond in  the  “.Strand  INlagazine. ” 

“The  heroines  of  (ieorge  Meredith  were 
spirituallv  a little  before  their  time.  'I'hey 
are  netu'lv  all  still  ‘new’  women,  full  of 
modern  ideas,  full  of  clever  ttdk,  full 
ol  revolt,  but — unlike  some  later  specimens 
of  the  genus — by  no  means  revolting. 
Sometimes  theyf  are  genuine  women 
enough,  sometimes  they  are  only  intellects 
in  petticoats.  They  do  not  lack  physical 
tiltr.'iction — Renee  in  ‘Beauchamp’s  Career’ 
is  ‘the  brunette  of  the  tire  lineaments’; 
‘F>i:in:i  of  the  Crossw;i\s’  is  goddess-like  in 
figure;  Letilia  Dale,  in  ‘The  Egoist,’  ‘h;is 
a ronumtic  tale  upon  her  eyelashes.’ 

“But  their  main  strength  lies  in  repartee. 
Thev  are  great  at  ‘answering  back,’  and 
are  alwavs  sniart,  if  not  in\ari;ibly  compre- 
hensible. Diana,  for  exanqile,  made  the 
oft-quoted  remark  that  ‘men  hai'e  rounded 
Seraglio  Point,  but  ha\'c  not  yet  doubled 
Cape  Turk’ — which  comprises  so  many 
pro[)le’s  whole  acquaintance  with  the  genius 
of  Meredith.  It  was  Dianti,  again,  who 
declared  (just  before  being  married)  tlutt 
‘the  thought  of  a husband  cuts  one  from 
dns'iniing.  It’s  all  dead  Oat  earth  at  once.’ 
“On  the  whole,  the  Mercdilhltin  heroines, 
though  they  can  reason,  tire  rather  un- 
reasonable. They  are  gauzy-winged,  un- 
tamable creatures,  gyrating  lightly  tihove 
depths  of  passion  and  reality,  tind  give  their 
men  rather  a bad  time.  ‘Womttn,’  says 
Meredith,  ‘is  the  last  thing  for  man  to 
civilise,’  and  there  is  no  telling  what  his 
particular  women  will  do.  '1  hey  belong 
of  course,  to  the  West  End  and  the  country 
house  ; but  Meredith,  who  sedulously  con- 
cealed the  dread  fttcl  that  his  father  was  a 
tailor,  was  no  realist  as  f;ir  as  the 'Upper 
classes  were  concerned,  and  at  no  time  have 
epigrams  been  so  plentiful  in  real  society 
as  in  his  rather  liresomely  clever  circle. 

deeper  and  more  sombre  note  is 
struck  by  the  second  writer  of  genius  who 
1 broke  in  on  the  older  tradition  of  the  im- 
] maculate  and  irreproachtible  heroine. 

1 ‘Tess  of  i'he  D’Urbervilles’  is  described  by 
1 Mr.  Hardy  as  a ‘pure  woman.’  She  is  at 
j least  purely  woman  ; none  other  is  more 
! genuine.  Opulent  in  her  style  of  beauty 
(does  not  the  seducer  specially  praise  her 
as  ‘crummy  !’?)  low-born  but  well  dcscend- 
t'd,  predestinccl  by  her  circumstances  to  a 
stormy  passage  through  life,  she  moves  in 
that  atmosphere  of  mingled  realism  and 
glamour  we  noted  in  ‘Jane  Eyre’ — a 
glamour  in  which  the  most  polished 
creations  of  Meredith  are  wholly  deficient. 

‘‘Nobodv  really  care  what  happens  to 
Diana  and  the  rest ; but  the  fate  of  Tess 
is  a matter  of  poignant  personal  concern 
to  anv  well-constituted  mind.  The  pro- 
fessional pessimists  leave  us  able  to  think 
of  the  world  as  a very  pleasant  place  after 
all.  But  when  Mr.  Hardy  fits  a rope 
round  a neck  so  meet  for  the  truest  lover’s 
embrace,  one  seems  to  see  life  as  some- 
thing ugly  and  sinister.  1 fancy  no  in- 
telligent being  ever  felt  quite  the  same  after 
finishing  ‘Tess.’  I fancy^  also  that  most 
readers  cherish  a grudge  against  the  gifted 
author.  ” 


THE  PASSING  OF  AN  EMPIRE. 

In  .'in  ailicb'  in  the  ‘‘C’ornhill  .Maga- 
zine” Capkiin  W.  L.  Blennerhasscll  ex- 
Iikiins  how  Ikivaria  was  tricked  into  taking 
part  with  I’russia  in  the  war  of  1870,  lead- 
ing the  way  for  Wurtemburg  ; and  he  tells, 
for  the  first  time,  how  another  trick 
secured  the  fruitS'  of  victory  lor  the- 
Hohenzollerns. 

“I’sioif  John  of  Saxony  and  the  Grand! 
Duke  of  B.'ttlen,”  he  .says,  ‘‘sent  several 
emissjirics  to  .Munich  during  the  winter  of 
1370-71  to  persuade  Louis  If.  of  Bavaritt, 
as  sovereign  of  the  largest  State  after 
Prussia,  to  'offer  the  reigning  Ilohenzollern 
the  Imperial  Crown.  Their  efforts  wero 
vain.  Once  more,  therefore,  Bismarck  h.id 
to  resort  to  cunning.  A Bavarian  noble- 
man, whose  name  betrayed  Portuguese 
ancestry,  was  Ijribed  to  submit  to  the  King 
of  Bavaria  ,a  document  in  which  he  offered 
the  imperitil  dignity  in  the  name  of  the 
Fedc-fiil  princes  to  Kiiig  W illiam  I.  of 
Prussia. 

‘‘Ihis  the  King  signed  with  but  few 
alterations  in  the  text.  But  not  being  in 
his  right  mind,  he  was  induced  to  affi.x  his- 
signature  also  to  what  purported  to  be  a 
duplicate  copy  which  he  did  not  peruse. 
The  first  document  was  thereupon  destroyed 
and  the  second  published.  It  was  then 
seen,  much  to  every  one’s  surprise,  that  the 
Imperial  dignity  was  offered  to  the  Hohen- 
zollerns in  heredity!  What  an  error!  But 
it  was  too  late.  The  Bavarian  Count 

.Uineida  had  earned  his  pension  out  of 
secret  service  funds.” 

* * * 

THE  WORLD’S  SOUR  APPLES. 

‘‘I  often  hear  people  say  they  have  en- 
joyed themselves.  But  when  I look  at 
some  ot  tliose  who  say  it,  1 see  that  the 
thing  is  impossible,”  says  Canon  Lang- 
bridge  in  the  ‘‘W’oman’s  Magazine.” 
“Many  ol  them  are  people  whom  nobodv 
could  ever  enjoy.  Buttoned-up  mouths, 
butloned-up  pockets,  buttoned'-up  views  of 
life,  butto!ied-up  souls.  I travel  with  them 
by  omnibus  or  train,  and  I feel  thciii 
harshly  in  the  air.  ‘Hard  gray  weather,’ 
Kingsley’s  weather,  that  gets  down  your 
throtit,  and  into  every  nook  and  crannv 
of  your  being,  shutting  up  all  outlets  of 
[ticasurc. 

“ Ihcir  faces  are  a lecture  against  enjov- 
ment  1 '1  heir  voices,  their  attitudes,  their 

umbrellas,  their  boots,  are  aggressive. 
Everything  that  they  do  is  a claim  for 
rather  more  than  belongs  to  them.  Their 
manner  of  getting  into  a train  is  the  next 
thing  to  an  assault.  Their  bag  is  an 
actual  assault.  They  rub  the  fur  of 
quietude  perpetually  the  wrong  way.  Where 
they  are,  happiness  cannot  ^breathe.  To 
enjoy  themselves  is  sheer  impossibility.; 
There  is  no  enjoyment  without  sweetness. 
They  arc  the  world’s  sour  apples. 

“I  fear  that  our  climate  has  not  a wa}’ 
of  turning  out  pleasant  people.  Our  hard 
gray  wettiher,  :is  Kingsley  asserts  with 
pride,  ‘breeds  hartl  Englishm^.’  But  hard 
men,  F.nglish  or  loreign,  are  not  an  enjov’- 
able  breed.  '1  heir  hand  is  against  everv 
man.  They  are  the  men  who  get  on,  but 
getting  on  is  not  enjoyment.  There  is  ;i 
little  touch  of  pleasure  in  it,  but  in  the  main 
it  is  hard,  uphill  work.  It  soon  becomes  a 
habit  that  you  cannot  overcome. 

“The  world  around  us  builds  the  world 
within  us.  Nature  makes  human  nature. 
Blue  skies  and  sunshine,  and  a soil  doing 
almost  everything  for  itself,  remove  lialf 
the  burden  of  life.  'I'hcre  is  time  to  think, 
to  pkt}-,  to  iille  ; time  to  be  kind.  In  our 
hard  woild  life  is  hard  work,  some  time  s' 
almost  hard  labour,  and  we  have  lillle 
lime  for  the  graces  and  courtesies  of  life. 

“\^’e  grow  more  cabbages  than  ro.ses.  We 
live  in  a queue  ; wo  push  other  people  Reside  ; 
we  struggle  for  place — the  weakesx  goes 
to  the  wall.  We  should  remember  that, 
and  resolve  not  to  let  life  harden  us.” 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


I COMMON  SUPERSTITIONS.  | 


We  do  not  commonlv  think  of  the  arch, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  architectural 
achievements,  as  being  associated'  in  any 
wav  with  common  superstition.  .\nd  yet, 
in  India,  in  China,  and  in  some  parts,  of 
■N'ew  Zealand,  to  crawl  under  a brier  grown 
down  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  is  considered 
ji  sure  sign  for  rheumatism,  boils,  whoop- 
ing cough,  or  whatever  ails  you.  .A,  sick  child 
is  passed  under  such  an  arch  in  Borneo, 
and  in  New  (iuinea  passing  under  an  arch 
is  an  initiation  process  al.so  observed. 

'J'he  ;arch  is  tlie  original  sign  for  breaking 
.'I  spell,  or  the  charm  of  a witch  or  evil 
spirit.  In  the  old  custom  of  transferring 
any  .sort  of  plague  to  a scapegoat  and 
carrying  it  out  of  the  city,  an  ;irch  was 
.sot  up  at  the  city’s  entrance  to  forbid'  its 
coming  back.  .Ancient  Italians  'caused  their 
enemy  to  pass  under  the  yoke  before  being 
released.  This  ceremonv  wto.  one  of  puri- 
lication,  supposed'ly,  and  rcleasrd  them 
Iroiffi  the  anger  of  their  slain  enemies’ 
ghosts.  The  Romans’  triumphal  arch  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  erected  for 
the  victors  to  pass  beneath  in  the  same 
purification  process  as  the  defeated  under- 
went. The  special  gate  to  Rome,  the  Port 
'I'riumphalis,  was  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  the  entrance  of  victorious  warriors 
marching  homeward.  Therefore  there  is 
still  a deep  significance  in  our  soldiers 
marching  hoiAeward  from  the  world  war 
through  Triumphal  arches  erected  in 
honour  of  the  occasion. 


A certain  picturesque  and  even  romantic 
interest  attaches  to  ancient  armour.  It 
takes  us  back  to  the  days  when  knighthood 
was  in  flower  and  when  distressed  damsels 
residing  in  castles  devoid  of  modern  plumb- 
ing, were  continually  waiting  to  be 
rescued. 

This  armour  cost  money.  A complete 
iron  suit  of  exclusive  design  might  cost 
the  purchaser  as  much  as  £200,  which  was 
a great  sum  in  those  days.  Knights  of  old 
however,  had  their  own  professional 
armourers  to  turn  out  such  metal  garments  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  common  soldiers  went 
into  battle  with  nothing  better  to  protect 
them  than  the  leather  jerkins  and  steel 
caps. 

One  of  the  greatest  collections  of  ancient 
armour  in  the  world  is  housed  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 
Recently  samples  were  taken  from  a dozen 
of  the  pieces  and  put  through  a chemical 
and  microscopical  examination  by  experts 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  order  to  find  out  something  about  how 
the  stuff  was  made. 

It  was  found  that  all  the  pieces  thus 
tested  were  made  from  very  pure  wrought 
iron,  , converted  into  steel  by  the  old 
“cementation”  process.  The  original  iron 
was  produced'  much  like  our  modern 
wrought  iron.  It  was  carbonised,  ham- 
mered into  shape  and  quenched,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  final  hardening.  Such  was  the 
metallurgical  art  of  the  ancient  armourer. 


I MARVELS  OF  BIRD  LIFE.  | 


Over  650  species  of  land  birds  have 
Iveen  found  in  that  little  Central  .American 
republic,  .Costa  Rica,  whereas  in  all 
America  nonh  of  Mexico  only  500  species 
a.re  known'.  ^ 

. The  figures  give  u.s  some  conception  of 
'the  wealth  of  South  American  bird  life, 
and,  when  we  enter  the  Andean  region, 
where  rnountains  with  their  feet  in  tlie 
tropics  rear  their  heads  far  above  the  limits 
of  , perpetuttl  snow,  the  resulting  abrupt 
climatic  changes  due  to  altitude  bring 
within  an  , even  smaller  area  a larger 
number  , of  birds  than  has  been  recorded 
from  Costa  Ricti. 

In  Andean  Colombia,  for  example,  the 
museum  expeditions  actually  secured  speci- 
mens of  over  1,150  species  of  land  birds, 
or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  exist  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Greenland. 

This  teeming  birci  population  is  due,  nr.t 
only  to  highiv  diversified  and  favourable 
climatic  conditions,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  in  tropic.-il  South  .America  birds  arc 
practically  non-migrntory.  'I'hey  are, 
therefore,  continually  subjected  to  the  in- 
lluences  of  their  surroundings  and  do  not 
mix  with  birds  from  other  localities;  two 
factors  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
evolution  of  species. 

But  the  richnr-ss  of  South  American  bird 
lifi‘  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Andes 
more  than  to  any  other  one  thing;  and  it 
is  the  absence  of  great  mountain  chains  in 
.Mrica  which  accounts  for  the  compara- 
tivi  ly  small  numbers  of  species  of  birds 
in  that  continent. 

I'rom  base  to  summit,  four  distinct  zones 
of  life — tropical,  sub-tropical,  temperate, 
.and  alpine — are  found  in  the  higher  Andes, 
and  earli  zo.no  has  cpecies  which  are  con- 


fined to  it.  So  sharply  are  these  zones 
defined  that,  where  the  slope  is  steep,  one 
mav  pass  from  one  zone  to  another  on  foot 
in  less  than  five  minutes  and,  at  the  same, 
find  an  almost  entirely  diifferent  set  of 
birds. 

Stich  changes  are  impossible  at  sea  level. 
One  may  go  from  the  tropical  upper 
.Amazon  3,000  miles  to  its  mouth  and  find 
loss  difference  In  the  general  bird  popula- 
tion than  one  will  encounter  in  an  altitude 
of  3,000  feet  in  the  .Andes. 

It  is  not  only  the  height  of  the  Andes 
which  affects  bird  life.  In  places  for 
hundreds  of  miles  this  gigantic  range  may 
appear  as  two  or  three  chains,  each  not 
less  than  10,000  or  11,000  feet  in  height, 
and  these  climatic  walls  are  as  impassable 
to  the  species  living  in  the  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical valleys  they  enclose  as  though  they 
extended  to  the  zenith. 

Isolation  is,  therefore,  added  to  the 
factors  of  flimate  and  sedentariness  in  the 
making  of  the  species,  and  the  three  com- 
bined have  produced  a greater  variety  of 
bird  life  than  is  found  in  any  area  of 
similar  extent  in  the  world.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  make  the  Andean 
region  especially  attractive  to  naturalists, 
but  of  even  more  importance  than  the 
abounding  life  is  the  fact  that  much  of  this 
life  has  evidently  been  evolved  in  compara- 
tively recent  years. 

'J'here  is,  therefore,  far  greater  possi- 
bility of  determining  the  cause  which 
govern  the  origin  and  distribution  of  life 
in  such  a region  than  in  one  where  no 
climatic  or  other  environmental  changes 
have  occurred  in  recent*  geologic  times,  and 
where  evolution  has,  as  it  were,  been  at 
a slandstill. 
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THE  WAYS  OF  GENIUS.  ; 

Grieg,  the  musician,  when  about  to . 
compose,  w'Ould  first  memorise  the  words  . 
whose  meaning  he  wished  to  express  by 
sounds. 

“I  require  several  days  to  heat  my 
head,”  he  once  said;  “then  I lose  my 
.qppetlte.  my  eyes  become  inflamed,  and  the 
imagination  is  stimulated.  Then  I ooni- 
pose  an  opera  in  three  weeks.”  Most 
people  will  agree  that  work  produced  under 
such  conditions  deserves  to  succeed. 

Edgar  .Allan  Poe  was  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  brandy  for  the  same  purpose. 
Voltaire  went  in  for  coffee,  and  De  Musset 
for  a mixture  of  beer  and  absinthe.  De 
Quincey  is  said  to  have  used  opium,  though 
he  found  it  as  much  a hindrance  as  a help  ; 
and  Burns  preferred  whiskev. 

Tlicre  are  other  methods  still,  however. 
Schiller  put  his  feet  in  ice  while  he  sat  in 
a room  filled  with  the  odour  of  rotten 
apples.  Milton  buried  his  head  in  cushions 
and  blankets.  Rousseau  prefern  d to  hav<’ 
the  sun  healing  on  his  head,  while  Shelley 
wrote  with  his  head  dose  to  the  fire. 

Quite  a number  of  people,  other  than 
men  of  genius,  have  discovered  the 
advantages  of  thinking  in  bed  ; but  of  the 
intellectual  giants  who  always  preferred 
this  method,  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  arc 
noteworthy. 

Lecky,  the  historian,  modified  the 
method  ; he  used  to  kneel  upon  a specially^ 
constructed  sofa  and  write  upon  the  head 
of  it,  so  that  the  line  between  head  and 
heart  was  horizontal  and  the  blood  flow 
thereby  aided.  The  same  result  was 
secured  nt'Ore  comfortably  by  Swinburne, 
who  used  to  write  while  lying  on  the  floor. 

In  contrast  to  these,  Victor  Hugo  always 
stood  upright  at  his  desk.  Herbert  Spencer 
used  to  utilise  physical  exercise,  perhaps 
the  best  method  of  all.  After  rowing,  or 
playing  with  a ball  for  a time,  he  would 
sit  down  and  dictate.  Later  he  would  try 
more  exercise,  and  so  on. 

NECTAR  AND^EESWAX. 

According  to  Mr.  Gaston  Bonnier,  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Science,  flowers 
make  nectaf  for  their  own  use,  and  not, 
as  Darwin  believed,  to  attract  the  bees,  in 
order  that  they  may  carry  the  pollen  on 
their  legs  and  bodies  from  one  blossom  to 
another.  M.  Bonnier  also  has  demonstra- 
ted that  bees  do  not  get  the  wax  of  which 
their  honeycombs  are  built  from  the  flowers, 
as  is  generally  supposed.  'I'hey  secrete  it 
themselves. 

The  wax  Is  de.seribedi  as  a fatly  substance, 
formed  in  special  glands,  situated  under 
several  rings  of  the  abdomen,  ft  exudes  in 
the  form  of  whitish  flakes,  which  the  bees 
gather  with  their  legs  and  use  as  building 
material.  The  nectar  formed  at  the  base 
of  the  corolla  of  many  flowers  is  used  by 
the  fertilised  fruit  or  seed  as  nutriment  in 
growing,  mucli  as  the  yolk  of  an  egg  is 
used  l>y  the  embryo  chick. 

fl'hi's,  according  to  M.  Bonnier,  is  proved  ' j 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  nectar  as  the  ''' 
fruit  bud  enlarges.  But  the  nectar  has  .. 
another  use  ; namely,  to  check  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  from  the  surface,  of  the  plant, 
for  sweetened  water  evaporates  much  more 
slowly  than  unsweete-ned.  'I'he  bees  suck 
up  the  nectar,  which  does  not  pass  into 
the  stomach  but  into  an  expansion  of  the 
esophagus.  There  it  undergoes  a partial 
chemical  transformation  under  the  influence  . 
of  a substance  called  invertase,  which  acts 
as  a ferment.  When  the  bee  disgorges 
the  honey  into  the  wax  cell  it  also  dis-  ,, 
charges  a little  invertase  and,  before  closing 
the  cell,  a tiny  drop  of  venom  from  its  sting 
to  prevent  fermentation.  “Thus,”  says  - 
Bonnier,  “the  bees  invented  antiseptics  . 
before  Pasteur  or  Lister.”  , I 

It  is  this  drop  of  poison  that  preserves 
the  honey  for  years. 
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MORE  THAN  SOAP 
YET 

C03T5  NO  MORE 


name  LEA/ER 
on  (Soap  is  a 
Guarantee  of‘jpL/ritp 
and  Exce/Yence. 


In.  the  lift  with 

LIFEBUOY- 

there  is  less  danger  of 
infection  because  this  won- 
derfui  antiseptic  soap  places 
ci  tiny  sentinel  of  health  in 
every  pore  of  the  skin 
washed  v/ith  it. 

You  are  in  the  lift  fer  perhaps 
two  minutes  ; during  that  time 
you  breathe  an  a mospbere 
laden  v/ith  disease- bringing 
microbes.  You  cannot  avoid 
the  crowd  but  you  can  easily 
avoid  infection — ask  your 
grocer  for  Lifebuoy  Soap.  Use 
it  at  home — in  the  bathroom 
and  kitchen ; in  the  office  or 
workshop.  Wash  with  Lifebuoy 
morning  and  night  — there’s 
health  in  its  fresh  carbolic 
odour. 
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Square  pegs  won’t  fit  round  holes  ? 
Nonsense  I Try  how  well  a 
CLARNICO  CARAMEL 

fits  your  mouth. 


-rj-^  £jgErgiE-^recmPNicoillgaaaag^^ 


4^  desiring  a perfectly  safe  and  reliable 

HYOIEU 


tbe  M4RVSL 
H8RL3NG  SPR 
be  cannot  sudpW  the  Marvel. 

;1  piiticulars  will  be  sent  free  by 

iSVEL Co. (Dept.  64.), eSSt.Jshn'sSt., London,  E.C. 


PointB  iri  Piano  Pla  v i •'  , by  K 

•<  en»*.  Rvicedl  » O't  fr  e7d.  v\  ni.  Stuvens. 

h . ”.'^.-21  n Coveut  Gmdeu, 

>'t  toM  C 2. 


A WONDERFUL  GLUE. 

For  1/6  you  can  mend  every  broken  article 
in  the  house. 

GLASS,  CHIMA. 

ORNAMENTS,  FURNITURE, 

etc.  - etc. 

“PACTOL”  WONDER  GLUE 

is  the  strongest  adhesive  known.  Has  a 
strength  of  half-a-ton  to  the  souare 
INCH,  and  is  always  ready  for  use.  The 
things  which  “Pactol"  mends,  stay  mended. 

Sen  I 1/3  for  tin  to: — 

GCr,,  Ltd.,  Dept.  16, 
35,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 


Noticehow  olten  this  ycliow 
. d,tin  catches  your  eye— in  con- 
' , fectioners’  shops,  theatres, 

:-j  cinemas,  your  friends'  houses 
1-1  —everywhere.  This  proves 
J that  Sharp’s  Super-Kreem  is 
j|  good  to  eat,  af»d  good  for  the 
eater.  Put  it  to  the  test— buy 
^a  tin  to-day. 

Sold  loosf  bv  wight  or  in 
dteoraUd  /fn.wA/so  <fi  i,^,and 
idb.  tins, 

E,  Sharp  & Sons,  Ltd.,  MaIdstonk. 


'fe’j 


OF  SHEFFIELD 

vVrlle  lor  p.tternt.  poll  (rw.  of  Ovucoill.  Suita.  Co.m.>.  Palcloti. 
■<.'„oco«,«.  Macli,nla.hct.  «tc_  or  CaUIotuu  of  Footmar.  Wool  Soarfa. 
r.psr.  Ladle,  S CSildren  , Clolhint. SheSald Call.r,,GramopKouea 
„d  Record,.  Tea  «od  Dinner  Services.  Bedeleade.  Beddios.  Sowing 
t Tyre,.  Cai  pel,  and  Lino.  Poultrr  and  Appliance,  elc, 

•gASy  '■  <■  (illAVl-S  I.TP  SHKFFIKt,ll 
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|j  Home  and  Bress.  | 

SELECTED  RECIPES. 

SrAr.METTI  CllF.ESl';. 

Empty  a tin  of  spaghetti  cheese  and 
tomatoes  into  a saucepan,  stir  in  some 
grated  cheesR,  ;i  little  margarine  and  a very 
little  milk,  stir  together  till  boiling,  pour 
out,  and  serve  very  hot. 

j.\M  S.ttJCE. 

Put  into  a smaii  saucepan  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  water,  on.-  ounc:'  white  sugar, 
two  tabl(.<p<u)nfuis  of  any  red  jam,  and  the 
juice  of  qtiarter  of  a lemon.  Boil  together 
till  thick,  and  strain  through  a fine  sieve 
round  the  pudding. 

■Stewed  Apple.s. 

Choose  apples  of  equal  size,  wash  them 
and  peel,  stalk  each  and  put  them  into  a 
sauceptm  of  water  with  a slice  of  lemon. 
.•\Uow  thent  to  stew  until  lender.  Should 
the  water  boil  away,  add  more,  then  di.sh 
with  a little  of  the  liquor.  Serve  with 
caster  sugar. 

Barley  Puddi.vg. 

Soak  a tablespoonful  of  pearl  barley  in 
water  overnight.  Next  day  drain  it  well, 
then  put  it  in  a buttered  piedish  with  a 
heaped  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a little  salt, 
;ind  one  pint  of  milk.  Grate  a little  nut- 
meg on  top,  and  bake  it  in  a very  slow 
oven  for  nearly  three  hours.  A little  cream 
served  with  it  is  a great  improvement. 

Baked  Bananas. 

Peel  and  cut  six  bananas  in  half  length- 
wise and  place  in  a baking  dish.  Mix  on 
a plate  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  one 
ounce  of  sugar,  and  six  drops  of  vanilla 
essence.  Spread  this  mixture  over  the 
bananas,  and  place  it  in  the  oven  for  ten 
minutes,  basting  them  now  and  then  with 
the  juice. 

Tasty  Rissoles. 

Remove  the  gristle  and  bone  from  cold 
meat,  mince  finely,  and  mix  with  half  as 
much  again  of  cold  potatoes  as  of  meat ; 
fry  a quarter  of  a pound  of  mushrooms  in 
margarine ; mince  and  add  to  the  meat ; 
•add  a beaten  egg  and  sufficient  milk  to 
make  a stiff  paste.  Form  into  shapes,  roll 
in  flour  and  fry  in  fast  boiling  fat.  Serve 
very  hot. 

Currant  Cake. 

Into  sevefi  teacupfuls  (one  and  three- 
quarters  of  a pound)  of  flour  rub  a half- 
])ound  of  butter  or  lard,  then  add  three  tea- 
cupfuls  (three-quarters  of  a pound)  of 
plumped  currants,  and  two  teacupfuls 
(half  a pound)  of  moist  sugar.  Rub  free 
from  lumps  a teaspoonful  each  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  add  a 
quarter  of  a teaspoonful  each  of  nutmeg 
and  salt,  then  mix  with  the  flour.  With 
two  beaten  eggs  mix  a half-pint  of  milk, 
;ind  stir  it  in.  Bake  in  well-greased  and 
]iapered  tins  in  a moderate  oven. 

Stewed  Mutton  with  Turnips  and  Rice. 

Take  one  pound  of  the  neck  of  mutton,  a 
small  turnip  or  part  of  a large  one,  half 
a pound  of  rice,  one  pint  and  a half  of 
hot  water,  pepper  and  salt.  Cut  the 
mutton  into  neat  pieces,  and  put  them  into 
the  saucepan  over  the  fire , with  the  hot 
water,  and  let  it  boil  ; add  salt  to  throw 
up  the  scum  ; skim  thoroughly,  and  add  the 
turnip  scraped,  washed,  and  cut  into  slices  ; 
cover  with  a lid  and  let  all  simmer  for  one 
hour  ; then  skim  again.  Have  the  rice  well 
washed,  add  it  to  the  contents  of  the  sauce- 
pan and  cook  again  for  half  an  hour  with- 
out a lid  upon  the  pan  ; by  this  time  the 
rice  will  be  quite  soft  and  have  absorbed 
fill  the  moisture.  Dish  up  the  mutton  on 
to  a hot  dish,  smother  .with  rice  and 
garnish  with  the  turnip. 


Orange  Sal.vd.  | 

Make  .a  syrup  of  half  a pound  of  loaf  i 
sugar  and  one  pint  of  water,  rind  and  juice 
of  one  lemon.  Skin  and  slice  six  oran.ges 
thinly,  pile  in  a glass  disli  with  a little 
caster  sugar  and  some  cut  and  stoned 
gr.npes.  Put  a good  laver  of  cocoanut  OJi 
top.  When  the  syrup  is  cool  pour  over 
salad. 

.Syu.s.vr.Es  ^^.\nE  at  Home. 

Take  two  pounds  of  pork  and  mince  it 
finely.  i\!ix  it  with,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  stale  bread  soaked  iit  cold  water,  and 
squeezed  ns  dry  as  possible.  Add  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste  and  a little  sage;  mix 
thoroughly  and  pass  through  the  mincer 
again.  II  made  into  little  rolls  they  will 
fry  equallv  well  without  being  put  into 
squsage  skins,  and  this  method  is  much 
easier. 

Soup  Without  Meat. 

A good,  nourishing  soup  can  be  made 
without  meat  as  follows  : Peel  and  cut  up 
two  large  potatoes,  Hice  an  onion,  and 
boil  them  together  in  one  quart  of  water 
with  one  ounce  of  butter.  Boil  till  tender, 
then  pass  through  a wire  sieve,  return  to 
the  pan,  and  when  boiling  sprinkle  in  one 
and  a half  ounce  of  crushed  tapioca,  boil 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  add  half  a pint 
of  milk,  boil  up,  season,  and  serve. 

Ox  Eyes. 

Mince  the.  remains  of  any  left-over  cold 
meat,  season  with  pepper,  salt  and  a little 
parsley,  if  liked  and  allow  it  to  heat  in 
a rich  gravy.  Meantime,  cut  a slice  or 
more  of  bread  about  two  inches  thick,  trim 
off  the  crust  and  into  a neat  shape  and 
mark  all  around  inside  the  edge  and  fry 
brown  in  plenty  of  hot  fat.  Take  out  the 
marked  out  centre  and  the  soft  part, 
leaving  a shell  of  crust  underneath.  Drain 
well.  Fill  in  the  depression  with  the  meat 
mixture  and  place  one  or  more  nicely 
poached  eggs  on  top,  according  to  size  of 
the  case.  Garnish  with  parsley  and  serve 
very  hot. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING 

If  soap  is  rubbed  on  white  silk  it 
makes  it  yellow. 

Always  remove  stains  before  washing 
as  soap  fixes  them. 

Too  hot  water  shrinks  woollens,  and 
j'ellows  silk  or  crepe  de  Chine. 

Strong  soap  hardens  and  shrinks 
woollens,  and  causes  coloured  m.aterials 
to  run. 

As  a rule  the  lower  edge  of  a very  large 
picture  should  be  about  four  feet  from 
the  floor. 

The  scum  which  is  left  by  hard  water 
may  be  removed  from  sinks,  basins  and 
tubs  by  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

Wet  shoes  should  be  stuffed  witli  paper, 
which  will  absorb  the  moisture  and 
prevent  tlie  shoes  from  getting  hard.  \ 

An  application  of  lemon  Juice  and  salt 
in  a good  sun  exposure  is  an  old  and 
effective  remedy  for  fruit  and  rust 
stains. 

Keep  a smull  toothbrush  handy  for 
cleaning  around  the  handles  of  teacups 
and  tureens,  and  for  dishes  with  rough 
surfaces  or  raised  designs. 

Sudden  changes  from  hot  to  cool 
water  harden  and  shrink  woollens ; 
they  should  be  washed  and  rinsed  in 
water  of  the  same  temperature. 

To  make  crisp  such  foods  as  corn  flakes 
or  shredded  wheat  bi.scuit  when  the  oven 
is  not  hot,  heat  an  iron  spider,  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  put  in  the  cereal  and  cover  ; 
closely . [ 

To  clean  a mackintosh  take  some  pure  1 
benzine  and  gently  rub  the  parts  v.dth  | 
flannel,  then  hang  up  the  article  in 
the  outside  air,  when  all  smell  will  J 
d sappear.  j 


A DELICACY  OF  THE  DESERT. 


There  is  nothing  uncommon  nowadays 
in  the  expression  “Tunis  Dates.”  ft  is 
not,  however,  strictly  accurate,  anv  more 
than  many  oilier  commercial  descriptions 
whicli  lia\e  arisen  in  various  ways.  The 
port  of  shipment  is  frequently  named  as  a 
source  of  origin,  not  for  purposes  of  decep- 
tio-n,  liut  as  a malti’r  of  convenience. 

.Soealled  Tunis  dates  are  grown  in  the 
oases  of  the  .Sahara  Desert,  and  disposed 
of  by  .\rab-owners  in  tlie  large  markets 
near  by.  .Amongst  the  chief  centres  of  the 
industry  is  Biskra,  a place  seldom  heard 
of,  except  b\  people  intimately  associated 
with  the  date  trade  and  others  who  indulge 
in  the  pleas.ant  hobby  of  travelling. 

-Some  forty  years  ago  authoritative 
writers  on  the  vegelttble  kingdom  spoke  of 
the  dale  as  unknown  in  this  country,  except 
as  a luxLiry.  No  doubt  the  comment  in- 
cluded the  dates  of  Turkish  Arabia,  which 
have  long  been  popular  in  England.  .Since 
then  matters  have  moved  quickly.  Those 
dates,  have  ranked  amongst  the  cheapest 
foods  provided  and  there  has  been  the 
wondorlul  development  of  tlie  trade  in  dates 
from  the  Sahara  Desert. 

Geographically,  France  is  favourably 
situated  to  deal  with  Tunis  (really  Sahara) 
dates.  Tlic  fruit  having  been  gathered  in 
the  desert  and  selected  in  the  market-placc.s' 
of  Northern  Africa,  is  shipped  to  Marseilles, 
where  French  importers  put  it  through  a 
further  process  of  selection  and  pack  'it  iiv 
the  dainty  and  attractive  cartons  now  a 
familiar  feature  of  most  of  the  leading 
British  fruit-shops. 

The  system,  though  apparently  simple, 
is  yet  complex.  No  member  of  the  trade 
can  say  definitely  who  first  thought  of 
bringing  the  fruit  of  the  African  date  palm 
within  reach  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
British  Isles.  Whoever  might  have  been 
that  commercial  genius,  he  certainly  did 
good  service  to  the  community  in  general  ; 
and  if  in  so  doing  he  himself  benefited 
financially,  few  will  grudge  him  his  reward. 
Even  the  brain-worker  is  worthy  of  his 
hire. 

In  days  gone  by  many  families  in  Upper 
Egypt  subsisted  principally  on  dates.  The 
stones  or  kernels  which  are  e.xtremelv 
hard,  were  ground  on  hand-mills  and  given 
to  the  camels  for  food.  Within  recent 
years  those  patient  animals  have  crunched 
the  fresh  stones  of  the  dates.  The  sound 
is  .said  to  be  weird  and  horrifying. 

In  Barbary  beads  were  made  of  the 
stones,  and  the  leaves  \yere  converted  into 
baskets.  'I'ho  trunk  of  the  tree  has  been 
split  up  for  firewood  and  the  building  of 
houses.  When  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe  it  will, 
by  strong  pressure,  yield  a savoury  syrup 
with  which  other  fruits  mav  be  preserved. 
Date,  with  the  addition  of  water,  given  by 
distillation  a potent  spirit,  whicli  as  it  did 
not  come  witliin  the  prohibition  of  the 
Koran  against  wine,  was  much  in  use  in 
Mohammedan  countries.  Palm  wine  also 
was  made  from  the  ckite. 

.Some  years  ago  a well-known  London 
chef  surprised  an  epicurean  community  bv 
announcing  a dish  as  "cceitr  de  palmier/’ 
which  deseriplion  was  accurate  enough. 
By  the  destruction  of  tlie  tree  the  heart  was 
used  as  a vegetable.  It  was  uncommon, 
of  course,  :ind  distinctive  in  flavour,  but 
most  people  would  ha\o  preferred  ;i  dish 
of  good  BrLisscls  sprouts  ; whilst  asparagus 
and  peas  are  certainly  more  lootb.some. 

Date  trees  have  ptisscd  from  one  person 
to  another  in  the  ortlinarv  course  of  trade, 
and  the  price  paid  to  a girl’s  father  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  frequently  con- 
sisted of  date  trees.  .Sacred  writers  made 
much  use  of  the  emblematic  palm,  and  as 
a description  of  the  beauty  of  righteousness 
there  occurs  the  phrirse,  “He  shall  grow  up 
and  liourish  like  a palm  tree.” 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Grease  Spots  on  Woollen  Clotiiint.. 

To  remove  greasy  spots  from  black 
voollen  clothing,  make  a solution  of  borax 
and  warm  water  and  wash  the  soiled  ariii  le 
in  it,  then  rinse  in  clear  water  and  dry. 

Indoor  Plants. 

All  bulbs  lliat  are  growing  in  pots, 
glasses,  and  bowls  should  be  turned  daily 
so  that  strong  light  reaches  them  equally  at 
all  points,  or  the  growth  will  not  be  even. 

Hot  'I'oMATo  Soup. 

Hot  tomato  soup,  made  with  milk,  highly 
seasoned,  and  with  a spoonful  of  whipped 
cream  on  top,  is  a first-rate  restorative^ 
mid-morning,  for  a woman  when  she  is 
shopping. 

To  WAStt  Sif  K. 

When  laundering  white  silk  or  white 
rrepe  de  chitie  do  not  hang  out  to  dry,  but 
roll  it  in  a Turkish  bath  towel,  and  let  it 
rcm.iin  twelve  hours  before  ironing.  It  will 
never  become  yellow. 

•Sai.t  Instead  op  .Suc.ar. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  idea  that  when 
a little  more  sweetening  or  better  flavour 
is  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  add  more  sugar, 
when  in  reality  it  is  only  stilt  that  is  needed 
to  bring  out  liie  real  ntitural  flavour. 

Musun  Bt.ousEs  and  Table  Centres. 

To  clean  fine  muslin  blouses,  t.able- 
centres,  etc.,  dissolve  a ttiblespoonful  of 
borax  in  a gtdlon  of  water  ; put  the  muslins 
into  this,  and  let  them  remain  for  half  an 
hour  ; then  gently  rub  them  out  in  a fine 
white  suds. 

Bracken  eor  Beeti.e.s. 

Br.acken  strewed  about  is  said  to  be  a 
sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  beetles.  They 
eat  it  ravenously  and  then  die.  Other 
methods  are  cucumber  rind,  and  phos- 
phorous paste  spread  on  bread  and  butter. 
All  dead  beetles  should  be  burned. 

Lemon  Juice  for  Red  Hands. 

Lemon  juice  is  a "pterfect  treasure”  for 
anv  one  with  red  hands.  Rub  a little  in 
everv  time  after  washing,  and  a change 
will  very  soon  be  noticed.  Some  people 
soak  their  hands  in  a weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  water  to  whiten  them. 
Only  a verv  little  of  the  lime  must  be  used, 
or  it  will  burn  the  skin. 

To  Clean  Milk  S.AUcEP.tN. 

Here  is  a simple  but  most  successful 
method  of  cleaning  a saucepan  in  which 
milk  has  been  boiled.  After  pouring  out 
the  boiling  milk,  quickly  replace  the  lid 
before  the  steam  has  time  to  escape,  and 
allow  the  saucepan  to  cool  before  taking 
it  off  again.  Then  put  the  pan  in  cold 
water  to  soak.  It  can  be  cleaned  quickly 
and  easily. 

To  Clean  Chains  and  Lockets. 

Chains,  lockets,  anything  without  stones, 
may  be  cleaned  by  brushing  in  soap  and 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  a small 
piece  of  soda.  Then  place  in  a large  plate 
of  bran  after  rinsing  and  drying  in  a rough 
towel.  Be  sure  the  bran  completely  covers 
them.  Put  the  plate  in  a moderately  heated 
oven  for  half  an  hour,  then  rub  w'ith  a piece 
of  wash-leather  and  polish  with  a soft 
tloth. 

A Good  Mouth  Wash. 

To  make  a good  mouth  wash  take  half 
an  ounce  of  dried  mint,  and  tho  same 
pf  lemon  thyme,  half  an  ounce  of 
crushed  cloves,  and  half  a grated  nutmeg, 
Pour  on  these  half  a pint  of  spirit  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  two  or  three  days.  'Then 
strain  and  add  ten  drops  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, and  bottle  for  use.  A few  drops  on 
the  tooth  brush,  and  used  in  the  ordinary 
way  is  very  efficacious,  or  it  may  be  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  water  and  used  as  a 
wash  for  the  gums  and  throat.  It  is  par- 
ticularly useful  for  anv  one  fond  of  eating 
onions.  > 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


Longer  .Skirts. 

There  is  every  indication  that  longer 
skirts  will  be  the^most  outstanding  f'.alurc 
of  the  modes  for  ihe  coming  season.  “Ttu' 
shortest  skirt  for  the  spring  will  be  less 
than  a foot  from  the  ground,”  says  one 
well-known  Paris  dress  designer,  “and  -the 
majority  will  be  even  longer,”  'There  are 
to  be  very  few  pletifs  or  panniers — simple, 
graceful  lines,  that  is  the  new  •■kirt.  .As 
regards  evening  dresses  the  decolletag*'  is 
to  be  much  less  marked.  'The  shape  of  the 
decolletnge  mav  be  square,  round,  oval, 
oblong,  or  boat-sh;iped. 

, Stripes  and  Checks. 

^logarding  new'  mtilerials  wc  . are 
promised  the  most  audacious  use  of  colour- 
contrast  in  the  form  of  the  boldest  stripes 
and  checks.  .Stripes  are  broad,  and  are 
grouped  agtiin  in  designs  in  which  one  of 
perhaps  two  inches  wide  will  alternate  with 
others  of  one  inch  and  one  and  one-eighth 
inch,  in  twos  and  threes,  and  perhaps  the 
full  scheme  will  not  be  repeated  more  than 
thrice  on  the  whole  breadth  of  the  material. 
Never  have  checks  been  dealt  with  upon  so 
big  a scale. 

Shaded  Lines. 

The  slmplicify  of  the  mere  chessboard 
alternation  is  not  ftivoured,  and , the  idea  is 
rather  to  have  suggestions  of  perhaps  four 
schemes  of  shaded  lines  wider  and 
narrower,  crossing  and  recrossing  one 
another.  But  set  amid  these  may  be  one 
solid  block  of  some  distinct  colour,  and  this 
may  be  eight  inches  or  ton  inches  square. 
Where  these  are  used,  however,  they  form 
part  of  a very  clever  and  subtle  scheme 
devised  in  view'  of  the  popularity  of  the 
knife-kilted  skirt. 

Contrasting  Tones. 

These  pleats  could  be  so  folded  as  to 
reduce  the  apparent  breadtli  of  these 
squares  of  colour,  while  the  rest  of  the 
design  would  be  seen  underneath  the  kilt- 
ings,  giving  charming  hints  of  the  con- 
trasting tones.  'There  is  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  and  stripes 
to  suggest  that  the  tartans  provided  any 
ideas  upon  whiich  to  base  them,  for  they 
seem  to  have  gone  as  far  away  from  those 
arrangements  of  line  and  form  as  it  is 
possible  to  get. 

Red  in  Grb.at  Favour. 

There  are  in  some  cases  as  many  ns  four 
or  five  colour  contrasts  employed  in  the 
new  materials.  Red — a pure,  bright,  clear 
red,  that  is  neither  scarlet  nor  crimson — is 
finding  great  favour,  and  it  is  effectively 
employed  in  combination  with  dark  blue, 
and,  perhaps,  cinnamon,  or  with  rifle  green, 
brown,  and  cream. 

Other  Delicate  Blendings. 

There  is  also  a lovely  carmine  that  is 
stronger  than  cerise  and  yet  avoids  the 
magenta  tone.  Black  and  white  stripes, 
both  wide  and  narrow,  in  various  group- 
ings, are  united,  with  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  colours,  and  the  result 
is  notably  smart.  .As  to  yellow's,  some  of 
the  strangest  shades  of  saffron  and  mustard 
are  employed  in  unusual  combinations,  and 
there  is  a particularly  pleasing  canary  tint 
that  seems  to  blend  well  with  everything 
beside  which  it  appears. 

Sleeveless  Gowns. 

Sleevele.ss  evening  gowns  are  again  the 
vogue.  The  filmy  little  sleeves  that  were 
worn  in  the  summer  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  arms  are  left  bare  right  up 
to  the  shoulder.  A marked  peculiarity  of 
ultra-modern  evening  bodices  is  their  sim- 
plicity of  outline  and  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  trimming,  but  the  most  gorgeous 
brocades  and  embroideries  are  freely  used 
and  more  often  than  not  the  slender 
shoulder  straps  that  replace  sleeves  are 
covered  with  jewellery. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  “PHA’^ICIAN,”  should 
be  wrilteo  on  oue  side  of  paper  only,  age 
and  sex  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
address  given,  "Physician”  cannot  eiamiae 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  not  reply 
by  post. 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Worried. — The  friend  from  Canada  has  sent  yon 
quite  a useful  prescription.  By  a 11  means  give  it 
a trial,  being  careful  to  k’eep  the  preparation  out 
of  your  eyes.  The  aromatic  vinegar  serves  a 
useful  purpose,  and  quinine  is  useless,  faborandi 
is  no  substitute  for  glycerine.  ' 

M.  C. — Be  careful  as  to  the  soap  you  use.  White 
curd  soap  or  Gibbs's  cold  cream  soap  wiU  suit  you 
best ; and  when  you  wash  dust  over  with  a powder 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  boracic  acid, and  starch,  procurable 
from  any  chemist.  I think  yOu  will  find  that  au 
ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  calamine 
ointment  and  compound  wool-fat  ointment  tuil 
serve  you  best,  'fake  half  a teaspoonfal  of 
Glauber's  salt  in  warm  water  every  morning. 
Chaminade. — By  all  means  take  the  lood  you 
name.  It  is  quite  a reliable  food  auxiliary, 
being  easily  digested  and  easily  assimitateu. 
Do  not  believe  for  one  moment,  bdtvever,  that 
it  wi.l  make  a Diana  or  genius  of  you,  but  it 
will  do  you  service  and  in  a truly  physiological 
way.  1 could  name  at  lep.st  a dozen  such 
preparations,  all  oh  the  same  lines,  and  not  a 
fraction  between  them,  but  those  you  can  find 
for  yourself.  ’ 

Dyspeptic  Isaacs. — You  have  not  got  Bright’s 
disease.  That  seems  certain.  Your  dieting  is 
just  right;  do  not  alter  it,  but  you  must  have 
more  fluids,  and  you  must  relax  a bit  from 
your  total  abstinence  and  take  a modicum  of 
alcohol.  I am  asking  you  to  take  one  table- 
sroonful  of  unsweetened  gin  in  Vichy  water 
three  times  a dav,  and  also  to  take  the  follow- 
ing mixture  Citrate  of  potash,  two. drachms; 
tincture  of  orange,  ten  minims;  chloroform 
water  to  six  ounces.  Two  tablespoonfuls  three 
times  a day,  midway  between  meals. 

Miseky. — 1 shoul'd  strongly  advise  you  to  go  to 
one  of  the  General  Hospitals,  and  apply  to  be 
seen  by  tbe  specialist  who  presides  at  tbe  clinic 
for  women’s  complaints.  Meanwhile,  try  the 
following  medicine  : — Citrate  of  potash,  two 
drachms ; tincture  Of  byoscyamus.  three 
drachms  ; tincture  of  orange,  ten  minims,  and 
chloroform  water  to  six  ounces.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls every  four  hours. 

Miner.— Your  friend  has  “got  off  the  track.” 
1 take  it  that  he  was  once  a really  strong  man, 
and  reliable  at  that,  but  for  some  reason  be 
b.as  lost  confidence  in  himself.  The  great 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  find  out  if  there  is 
really  anything  organically  wrong  with  him  ; 
that  is,  has  he  any  structural  disease  in  any 
vital  organ  ? If  not,  the  remedy  lies  much 
within  himself.  He  must  dismiss  from  his 
mind  all  illusory  trivialities,  and  face  tbe 
world  as  of  old — like  a man.  Meantime,  let 
him  try  a week  or  two  of  the  following 
mixture:— Compound  syrup  of  hypophosphites 
(B.F.C.),  six  drachms;  ammoniated  tincture 
of  valvian,  three  drachms;  and  compound 
infusion  of  gentian ; and  chloroform  water  of 
each  equal  parts  to  sir  ounces.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls  three  times  a day,  two  hours  after 
food. 

MEDICAL  MEMS, 
Treatment  for  Eye  Troubles. 

A very  useful  ointment  for  sore  eyelids, 
or  such  as  are  found  gummed  togetlier  in 
the  morning,  as  also  for  ulcerated  or  in- 
flamed eyes,  is  the  following  : A'ellow  oxide 
of  mercury,  eight  grains ; vaseline,  one 
ounce. 

» s » 

Throat  Ailments. 

A sore  throat  is  much  more  apt  to  be 
present  with  children  with  enlarged  or 
diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids.  If  a child 
has  difficulty  in  breathing,  or  snores  and 
sleeps  with  his  mouth  open  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  he  has  adenoids.  Whenever 
a child  complains  of  his  throat  hurting, 
his  moflier  should  be  sure  that  there  is  no 
white  patch  as  this  is  indicative  of  diph- 
theria or  a severe  form  of  tonsilitis.  .A 
doctor  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
distinction.  If  the  throat  is  extremely  red 
it  may  indicate  a beginning  of  scarlet  fever. 
•All  of  these  conditions  should  be  eliminated 
before  the  mother  undertakes  to  treat  the 
illness. 
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THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  TOYS. 


A Prize  Story  in  Class  I. 

“Dear  me,  Miss  Clare,”  exclaimed 
mirse,  ‘‘you  soon  won’t  have  any  toys  left 
at  all,  if  you  treat  them  like  that.” 

“I  don’t  care,”  said  Clare  sulkily,  throw- 
ing down  the  unfortunate  camel  she 
was  pulling  to  pieces.  “1  wanted  to  see 
.what  was  inside  his  hump ; but  it’s  only 
cotton-wool.” 

‘‘Whatever  did  you  expert  to  find?” 
asked  nurse,  laughing.  “You  will  be 
taking  Billy  to  pieces  next,  to  find  out 
what  he  is  made  of.” 

“Billy  is  as  bad  as  I am,”  complained 
his  little  mistress;  and  the  yellow  kitten, 
dozing  before  the  fire,  lazily  opened  one 
bright  eye  at  the  sound  of  his  name.  “He 
ate  all  the  legs  off  a plaster  horse  yester- 
dhy,  and  now  I have  to  pretend  he’s  a 
lying-down  horse,  because  he  can’t  walk. 

“Not  the  painted  plaster  horse?”  asked 
nurse  in  alarm. . “Why,  he  will  be 
poisoned  1” 

“I  don’t  care  if  he  is — nasty  Billy!” 
muttered  Clare. 

But  Billy  blinked  up  at  her  with  such 
adoring  love  in  his  beautiful  amber  eyes 
that  she  caught  him  up  in  her  arms, 
squeezing  him  until  he  choked  and  hung  out 
his  tongue,  a little  pink  signal  of  distress. 

“I  doh’t  think  he  is  poisoned,  nurse,” 
said  Clare  anxiously.  “He  didn’t  really 
eat  the  horse’s  legs,  only  bit  them  off.  I 
don’t  think  he  liked  the  taste,  because  he 
made  such  dreadful  faces.” 


“Well,  I hope  he  is  all  right,”  exclaimed 
nurse,  who  had  a soft  corner  in  her  heart 
for  Billy.  ‘‘You  know,  you  set  him  such 
a bad  example.  You  are  alwa\;s  pulling 
things  to  pieces.  Don't  go  too  near  the 
fire,”  she  added — her  usual  warning — as 
she  left  the  room. 

Left  alone,  Clare  curled  herself  up  in 
an  easy  chair  before  the  nursery  fire, 
cuddling  the  happy  Billv  in  her  arms, 
where  he  lay  blinldng  at  the  leaping  flames 
and  singing  a little  song  to  himself,  d he 
short  winter  day  was  drawing  very  near  its 
end,  and  the  firelight  flickered  over  the 
furniture  and  threw  long  weird  shadows 
over  the  room.  Billy’s  song  died  away  into 
slumber,  where  he  no  doubt  dreamed  of  fat 
mice  and  plaster  horses.  Clare  too  found 
herself  growing  drowsy,  when  suddenly  a 
rattling  sound  startled  her  into  wakeful- 
ness. It  came  again,  and  then,  before  her 
astonished  eyes,  the  door  of  the  toy-cup- 
board swung  open,  and  a strange  little 
procession  came  sedately  forth. 

First  came  the  big  Noah’s  Ark,  drawn 
by  the  horses  and  the  elephants,  and  after 
it  all  the  animals  in  pairs.  Some  lacked 
legs,  others  had  no  heads  or  tails,  and  all 
were  piebald,  owing  to  a dip  in  the  bath- 
tub one  day  when  nurse’s  back  was  turned. 
Mr.  Noah  carried  his  head  under  his  arm, 
and  all  the  features  were  washed  off  Mrs. 
Noah’s  little  wooden  face,  while  their  un- 
happy offspring  were  mere  battered  lumps 
of  wood'.  Next  came  a miscellanv  of  toys 
— a one-eyed  rabbit,  the  unlucky'  plaster 
horse,  a family  of  dolls  in  different  stages 
of  decay,  and  dozens  of  others. 

.Slowly  and  solemnly  they  grouped  them- 
selves on  the  hearthrug,  while  their  little 
owner  sat  motionless,  too  startled  to  move. 
Then,  from  the  darkest  corner  of  the  room, 
glided  a tall  veiled  figure,  shrouded  Irom 
head  to  foot  in  black,  which  placed  itself 
before  them,  with  folded  arms,  like  a 
iuddttk 


“I  hear,”  srdd  the  stranger,  “that  vou 
have  beet,  complaining  most  bitterly  about 
your  treatment  here,  and  so  I gr.mnt  you 
half  an  hour  of  speech  and  movement  in 
which  to  discuss  your  wrongs.  What  have 
you  to  say?” 

Instantly  a babel  of  sound  arose.  The 
stranger  flung  up  a protesting  hand. 

“One  at  a time,  please  1 Mr. 
Noah  ?” 

“Indeed  it  is  time  a complaint  was 
made,”  said  Mr.  Noah’s  head  from  under 
his  arm.  “A'  year  ago  I lived  in  a beautic 
ful  top-shop.  Every  day  I was  dusted  and 
placed  before  the  Ark  to  superintend  the 
in-going  animals.  Every  one  admired  us, 
but  we  were  very  expensive,  and  it  was 
a long  time  before  we  were  sold  to  Our 
present  owner.  Then  we  were  in  perfect 
and  most  handsome  condition,  but  now ! 
Now  there  is  scarcely  a whole  animal  left, 
and  we  have  been  so  mauled  about  by  that 
ugly  yellow  cat  that  we  are  scarcelv 
recognisable.  Only  last  week  he  bit  mv 
head  off  I” 

“My  per.sonal  appearance  speaks  for  it- 
self,” said  the  fluffy  rabbit  bitterly. 

" Ilermosa  Espann  mia  I”  sighed  a little 
Spanish  dancing  doll.  “1  came  six  weeks 
ago  from  sunny  .Spain,  and  now — ay  de 
mU  My  pretty  dress  is  torn  to  rags,  my 
machinery  is  broken,  and  I dance  no 
more.” 

“And  I,”  exclaimed  a battered  wax  doll, 
“I  was  made  in  France;  my  costume  was 
of  the  finest  silk,  and  took  a ymung  girl 
weeks  to  make.  She  cried,  poor  tiling, 
when  she  had  to  part  with  me  ! She  had 
dressed  hundreds  of  dolls,  but  had  never 
owned  one  in  her  life,  and  she  had  grown  to 
love  me  dearly.  It  would  break  her  heart 
if  she  could  see  me  now.” 

“What  about  us?”  dolefuilv  asked  tliree 
little  wax  dolls.  “We  took  part  in  an 
Indian  massacre  last  week,  and  lost  our 
scalps  1 ” 

“We  too,”  moancdl  a family  of  disrepu- 
table-looking Teddv  bears.  ‘‘We  hax’C 
gone  through  enough  to  turn  one’s  fur 
gray. ” 

‘‘V'ery  good,”  said  the  calm  slow  voice 
of  the  veiled  stranger.  “Your  mistress 
shall  he  severely  punished.  Will  that 
satisfy  you?” 

“Yes,  indeed!”  exclaimed  the  toys  with 
one  voice. 

Cdare  shook  with  fright,  and  tried  to 
scream,  but  she  could  not  utter  a sound. 

“Has  no  one  anything  to  sav  against 
it?”  asked  the  stranger,  and  there  was  a 
note  of  sadness  in  the  sweet  voice.  “No 
one  ?” 

‘‘I  have!”  came  in  soft  flute-like  tones 
from  a delicate  pink  hyacinth  which  stood 
on  the  window-seat.  “Our  little  mistress 
looks  after  me  with  the  tenderest  care. 
.She  is  only  thoughtless — for  my  sake,  do 
not  punish  her  !” 

“For  your  sake,  oh,  beautiful  one!”  ex- 
clain(»<5  the  stranger. 

His  voice  had  changed  ; he  flung  off  his 
shrouding  black  veil,  and  stepped  forth — 
no  terrible  judge,  but  a white-robed  boy 
with  a sweet  and  tender  face,  and  the 
glory  of  his  radiant  eyes  lit  up  the  dark- 
ness like  a star. 

“For  }'Our  sake,”  he  repeated  gently. 
“Love  atones  for  all,  and  is  not  my  name 
Love?” 

The  clock  struck  the  hour.  The  leaping 
flames  in  the  grate  fell  ; the  room  was 
plunged  into  sudden  gloom ; and  Clare 
woke  with  a start. 

She  often  wondered  afterwards  whether 
BIIlv  had  taken  part  in  that  strange 
dretim.  If  so.  he  had  not  profited  by  the 
wa.'ning,  as  his  little  mistress  did,  for  the 
next  time  she  saw  him  he  was  ctiting  Mr. 
Noah  with  an  expression  of  placid  enjoy- 
ment on  his  little  yellow  face. 

Dorothy  Hewitt. 


THE  SUNSHINE  ZOO. 

“Nigger’s”  New  Year’s  Letter. 

Dear  Everybody — It’s  really  too  bad  that 
my  New  Year’s  letter  is  so  late  in  appear- 
ing—now  isn’t  it?  Well,  I don’t  think  I 
must  blame  “Marie”  this  time,  because  I 
know  she  has  been  quite  anxious  for  me 
to  write,  and  every  W'eek  since  Christmas, 
when  I have  sat  upon  her  desk,  and  looked 
ever  so  pleadingly  into  her  eyes,  she  luis 
said — 

“Nigger,  dear  boy,  I’m  so  sorry,  but 
we  can’t  find  room  for  your  letter  this 
week  !” 

However,  to-day,  when  I climbed  into 
her  lap  and  rubbed  my  head  coaxinglv 
against  her  arm,  she  stroked  me  softly  and 
said — 

“All  right,  old  fellow,  we  really  Will  try 
this  time!” 

“I’ve  such  heaps  to  say  that  I don't 
quite  know  where  to  begin,  but  first  of  all 
let  me  say 

“A  Happy  New  Year  to  You  All!” 

Then  I want  to  thank  all  the  kind  Zoo 
members  and  the  folks  who  belong  to, them, 
for  responding  so  generously  to  my  appeal 
for  “Pets’  Day,”  and  sending  such  help- 
ful contributions  to  the  poor  kWaies’ 
Christmas  Festival.  “Marie”  and  I were 
hugely  delighted,  and  w'e’d  just  love  lo 
publish  a lot  of  the  jolly  letters  we  received 
from  my  fellow-members  of  the  Sunshine 
Zoo,  but,  dear  me,  there  isn’t  room  for 
that,  I’m  afraid,  so  we  can  only  say 
“Thank  you”  again  to  each  one  who  wrote 
to  us  and  sent  such  welcome  assistance.  I 
hope  they  all  had  a Merry  Christmas,  and 
that  they’ll  have  lots  of  fun'  and  good 
things  throughout  the  year. 

I had  a ripping  time,  and  a nice  ball  and 
a new  bell  for  my  collar.  I have  .some 
fine  games  with  Erica  and  “Baby  Brother,” 
I can  assure  you,  and  they  shriek  with 
laughter  when  I run  after  my  top  or  hall, 
and  roll  over  across  the  room.  I don’t 
think  “Baby  Brother”  understood  anything 
about  the.  Christmas  Festival,  but  Erica 
did,  and  she  collected  ever  such  a lot  of 
pennies  for  it. 

And  then  one  day  she  came  in  carrying 
a big  box  very,  very  carefully.  I came 
and  sat  by  while  it  was  opened,  because  1 
thought  it  might  possibly  contain  a bloater, 
and  I love  bloaters.  It  vvasn’t  a bloater, 
though,  nothing  half  so  interesting — it  wa.s 
something  that  “Marie”  called  a “Fairy 
Doll,”  and  it  was  dressed  up  in  gavlze  and 
silver  and  had  a tinsel  crown  on,  and  a 
starry  wand  in  its  hand.  I’d  rather  have 
had  a bloater,  but  “Marie”  said  it  was  “a 
real  beauty,”  and  I heard  Erica  say — 

“It’s  for  the  poor  ’ickle  sirls,  wif  Ecca’s 
love  1” 

And  then  I saw  “Marie”  catch  her  up  and 
hug  her  ever  so  tight.  They  didn’t  know 
I was  watching,  but  I wasj  and  I saw 
Erica  stroke  the  gauzy  dress  lovingly  With 
her  little  soft  pink  fingers,  and  1 heard  her 
whisper  to  “Marie” — 

“May  I kiss  her — just  once  more?” 

Then  the  cover  v.'as  put  on  the  box,  and 
dollie  was  taken  away,  and  I noticed  that 
Erica’s  eyes  followed  it  rather  wistfully. 

I think  I understood'  what  “Marie”  meant 
when  she  said  that  it  was  “a  real  gift, 
because  it  had  been  a little  sacrifice.”  It’s 
something  the  same  as  if  I gave  my  bloater 
up  to  a cat  that  hadn’t  got  one  I Isn’t  that 
the  idea? 

Well,  “Marie”  told  us  afterwards  that 
Erica’s  dolly  went  on  the  very  top  of  one 
of  the  big  Christmas  Trees  at  the  Festival, 
and  it  was  given  to  a poor  little  girl  who 
was  very,  very  ifl,  and  she  will  never  he 
able  to  run  about  and  romp  and  play  ! It 
made  my  catty  heart  quite  glad  to  think 
that  “Erica’s  sacrifice”  had  made  that  little 
child  happy,  and  I’m  sure  it  made 
“Marie’s”  “Treasure  Girl”  glad  too! 

Well,  here’s  good  luck  to  all  merfibers  o 
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■ the  Sunsl'.ine  Zoo,  and  to  every  one  who 
peads  this  letter. 

I Purrily  your,  Nigger. 

! P.S. — “Marie”  promises  that  next  week 
(she  will  perhaps  try  to  find  room  for  two  or 
three  of  the  nice  letters  1 have  received, 
and  meanwhile  here’s  a very  clever  one  in 
(verse,  from  “Kynance  Kitty,”  who  sent 
10s.  for  “Pets’  Day” — 

A Little  Terrier-Doggerel. 

.“Dear  ‘Marie,’  ‘Nigger,’  all  the  Pets, 

It’s  very  strange  how  one  forgets, 

And  the  half-crown  we  send  each  year 
Is  two  Decembers  in  arrear. 

My  mistress  tells  me,  1 now  ovre 
You  seven-and-six — this  may  be  so; 

I’m  poor  at  counting  up,  and  then, 

I like  round  numbers,  so  send  ten, 

To  help  poor  children  of  your  city — 

In  sympathy,  from  Kv.v.tNCE  Kinv.” 

0‘ 

GAMES  FOR  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

The  “Shopping”  G.^me. 

This  game  is  especially  suitable  for  our 
younger  readers,  although  older  ones  may 
find  it  very  diverting.  The  players  are 
.seated  in  a semi-circle,  while  one  stands  in 
the  centre  and  says,  “I  went  to  a con- 
fectioner’s and  bought  some  M s.” 

This  may  mean  macroons,  or  Madeira 
cakes  ; the  first  player  to  answer  correctly 
goes  in  the  centre.  They  may  go  to  a 

florist’s,  and  purchase  “D s,”  which 

may  mean  daffodils,  or  daisies,  and  any 
other  flower  beginning  with  D.  The  game 
can  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  is  a good  test  of  general  knowledge. 
Patchwork  Stories. 

This  amusement  is  quite  an  interesting 
r>ne,  and  any  number  of  players  may  take 
part  in  it.  Each  player  calls  out  the  title 
of  a song  and  a book,  these  being  written 
on  a large  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  pinned 
up  where  everybody  can  see  it.  All  the 
players  should  be  provided  with  pencil  and 
paper,  and,  when  quiet  reigns,  the  judge 
rings  a bell  or  claps  his  or  her  hands,  and 
gives  the  players  fifteen  minutes  in  which 
to  write  a story  introducing  as  many  of 
the  titles  as  possible.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  judge  rings  or  claps  again,  and  any 
one  writing  after  this  signal  is  given  is 
disqualified.  The  papers  are  then  collected, 
and  while  some  other  game  is  in  progress, 
the  judge  selects  the  best  story  introducing 
the  largest  number  of  the  titles.  A srnall 
prize  is  generally  awarded  to  the  best, 
which  is  afterwards  read  aloud  to  the  com- 
pany,   o 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Cross  Puzzle. 

The  first  and  last  three  lines  contain 
three  letters  each  ; the  central  ones  nine 
letters.  The  middle  of  the  cross  reads  tlie 
same  downwards  and  across. 

1. — A measure.  2. — A small  animal. 

3. — A foreign  bird.  4. — .Animals.  5. — A 

French  writer.  6. — Anxious  to  succeed. 

7. — .A  metal;  8. — Single.  9. — To  permit. 

Riddles. 

1.  — What  is  more  like  a horse’s  foot? 

2.  — Why  should  not  a horse  be  ever 
hungry  on  a journey? 

3.  — What  is  that  which  the  more  you 
take  from  it,  the  larger  it  grows? 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


A SUNSHINE  “SURPRISE”  PARTY. 

One  of  our  young  Stockport  Sunshiners 
sends  the  following  interesting  letter,  and 
“Marie”  is  delighted  to  learn  how  her 
“Waodsmoor  Sunshiners”  took  .Sunshine  to 
children  less  happily  placed  than  them- 
selves. Mary’s  letter  runs  thus — 

17,  \A’oodsmoor  St.,  Buxton  Rd., 
Stockport. 

Dear  “Marie” — I thought  perhaps  you 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
“Woodsmoor  Sunshiners”  gave  a very 
successful  “Surprise  Party”  to  the  childreif 
of  the  “Cottage  Homes,”  Heaton  Norris, 
Stockport,  on  January  8th.  Each  child 
took  something  for  the  lea,  and  Miss 
Overton  very  kindly  sent  us  crackers  and 
a great  many  very  prettv  things  for  the 
Christmas  Tree,  besides  various  other 
things.  After  tea  the  children  had  games, 
and  songs,  and  recitations,  and  then,  at 
the  close  of  a very  enjoyable  evening,  each 
child  was  presented  with  a gift  from  the 
Christmas  Tree. 

With  kind  regards,  yours  sincerely, 
Mary  W.  Hoxlev. 

COMING  EVENTS. 

We  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to  make 
some  definite  announcements  with  refer- 
ence to  “Sunshine  Day”  and  “.Sunshine 
Sunday,”  and  also  to  announce  the  date  of 
the  first  Guild  Meeting  of  1921. 

It  is  also  under  consideration  that 
anothcr 

SuN.SHiNE  Sale  of  Work 
should  be  organised',  in  aid  of  our  little 
Home  at  Felpham,  so  our  readers  may, 
if  they  will  be  so  kind,  get  to  work  at  once 
upon  -their  respective  contributions. 
Further  announcements  will  be  made  -in 
due  course.*  ... q 

AN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Mrs.  Cook,  67,  Poets’  Road,  Highbury, 
N.5  (Leader  Highbury  Branch  .Sunshine 
Guild),  wishes  to  thank  heartily  all  the 
good  helpers  whose  kindly  assistance  en- 
abled her  to  send  100  petticoats,  and  6 
shirts,  etc.,  to  the  Christmas  Festival.  She 
also  thanks  Mrs.  Berger  (N.  V.).  for  so 
kindly  sending  £1  for  her  poor. 

o 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Miss  Stroh,  of  Field  Cottage,  White  Pitt 
Lane,  Newport,  Isle  of  White,  is  an  invalid  lady 
who  has  recently  become  an  Associate  of  our 
Sunshine  Guild,  and  who  would  he  pleased  to 
receive  letters  or  interesting  literature  from  our 
readers.  Pray  send  some  rays  of  Sunshine  to 
this  friend,  dear  readers,  but  do  not  expect  her 
to  reply,  as  she  is  unable  to  use  her  hands,  in 
consequence  of  severe  rheumatism. 

Miss  Ma-btha  Clayton,  3,  Aire  Street,  Brow, 
Haworth,  nr.  Keighley,  Yorks.,  who  desires  to 
thank  gratefully  ‘'Inasmuch,”  and  Mrs.  Berger 
(N.Y).  for  much  kindness  and  cheer,  is  one  of  cur 
grateful  invalids, who,  with  herwidowed  mother, 
is  always  deeply  appreciative  of  any  little  token 
of  remembrance.  Please  do  not  forget  these  two 
lonely  women. 

Mrs.  Nelson,  Ward  M.  4,  Mental  Hospital, 
Brentwood,  Essex,  had  a birthday  anniversary 
on  January  24th,  but,  as  this  information  did 
not  come  to  hand  in  time  for  us  to  give  her  a 
‘‘Letter  Party”  on  the  righ't  date,  let  us  send 
some  pretty  p.p.c.'s  and  cheery  letters  now,  in 
order  to  give  her  a little  pleasure. 


THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 


Riddles. 


1. — Yourname.  2. — Pitch  and  toss.  3. — Her-ting. 

4.  — You  sil  upon  one,  and  stand  upon  the  other, 

5.  — V — add  one.  makiog  it  IV. 


Diamond  Puzzle. 
P 

HEN 
PLATO 
PEACOCK 
PHOTO 
I C Y 
K 


Word  Square. 


GIFT 

IDLE 

FLUX 

TEXT 


Mrs.  Chapman  (New  Year’s  Offering),  5s.;  Mrs. 
Lees’s  New  Year’s  Card  to  “Marie,”  6d. ; Major 
Lil  (Special  Contribution)  £1 ; Transferred  from 
Christmas  Festival  Fund  (for  clerical  heLp),  £10; 
On  account  of  board  of  children,  £1  2s.  6d.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baker  (annual  subscription),  8s.  8d. . 
Mrs.  E.  Thrift,  2s.  6d.;  Mrs.  J.  Bangert,  7s,;  Mrs; 
E.  Maxfield,  2s.  6d,;  Mrs.  Jessie  Carter,  5s.; 
Total  (for  week  ending  January  17th), £13 13s.  8d. 


XHE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Amount  previously  acknowleged,  £396  lOs.  2d.; 
Mrs.  Soutbam  (per  2nd  collecting  card),  14s.; 
Mias  H.  Toogood  (cellectiug  card),  £1  15s.;  Miss 


N.  Job  (collecting  card),  19a.  6d.;  “Gunner  and 
Tobe  Fisher”  (Pets’  Day),  Is. ; Miss  A.  Tilbury, 
7s.  6d  ; Total  (Januai-y  17tb),  £400  7s.  2d. 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very  heartily  we  say  ‘Thank  You”  to  the 
following  friends  for  kind  gifts — Miss  Phyll-a 
Lovely,  cardboard  dollie,  hooks  and  games; 
Miss  Janie  G.  Lawrie  (Argentina),  books  and 
cards ; Miss  Bessie  Roberts,  4 dolls  (omitted  in 
list  of  gifts  for  Festival);  Mrs.  Perkins  (Semap- 
hore), P.P.  Cards  ; the  Misses  Hill  (US  A.)  5s. 
for  Mrs.  Gladwin,  and  5s.  for  Mra.  Hill  ; Mrs, 
Farneae,  5s.  for  Mrs.  Welch. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

“D  heart,  be  siroiift ! 

Be  valiant  to  do  haitle  for  the  right ; 

Hold  high  Trulh's  silaiiilcss  flag;  ivall;  in 
the  Light  ; 

And  bow  not  U’eal:ly  \to  the  rule  of 
wrong./"  — WiiliTiLK. 


•x-tt-stRepi-oductions  on  art ' paper  of  the 
bpaulUul  photographs  tnicen  of  lln-t 
“Christmas  Festixal''  ran  still  b'  obtained 
from  “Marie,”  post-free  one  shilling  each. 
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WANTS  GO-AHEAD  MEN. 

MEN  are  WANTED  for  the  FARMS  and  WOMEN 
WORKERS  for  the  HOMES  of  CANADA. 

For  free  maps,  pamphlets  and  official  information, 
apply  toSivperinterdent  oi  Emigration  11-13,  Charing 
C'-oss,  London.  S.W.l,  or  to  Canadian  Govt.  Emigra- 
tion Agent  at  48,  Lord  St.,  Liverpool;  139, Corpora- 
tion St.,  Birmingliam ; Museum  St.,  York  ; 54,  Castle 
St.,  Carlisle;  Market  Place,  Peterborough;  81, 
iieen  St.,  Exeter;  310,  High  St.,  Bangor:  107, 
ope  St.,  Glasgow;  116,  Union  St.,  Aberdeen;  44, 
Dawson  St.,  Dublin;  17-19,  Victoria  St.,  Belfast. 


instantly  kills  all  nits  and  vermin  in  the 
hair,  and  is  pleasant  in  use. 

Mothers  will  find  this  unequalled  for 
keeping  the  children’s  hair  in  a clean 
and  healthy  condition. 

/n  4d.,  8d.  & H3  sizes 

of  all  chemists. 

RANKIN  & CO, 

Ktlmaroock  ScotUnd. 

i'stablUhed  over  2ou  ^ear$. 

2 <S> 


Grannie  says, 

Tliere  IS  nae  question, 
Beechams  Pills  improve  digestion* 
She, keeps  a healthy  appetite 
By  takin’Beecham’s  Pills  each  night . 


f^tintedand  Pnbltebed  Weekly  b;  William  Sisvens,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2,  and  Hull  Road, 
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YOUTH  AND  LOVE. 


Come  hither,  dear  maid, 

Be  never  afraid, 

Together  we’ll  gaily  faro 
O’er  meadow  and  moor 
To  the  old  church  door. 
Aback  of  my  bonny  brown 
mare. 


And  you  shall  ride 
On  the  sheltered  side. 

And  my  good  right  arm 
shall  fend 

For  j-ou  and  for  me 
Through  the  life  to  be. 

If  God  so  please,  to  the  end. 

Henry  Edlin. 


tibe  Stoi’^s^ellev. 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  “The  Mystery  of  Hareore)  'J'owers,” 

“'J'liE  Wickham  Hale  Mysiery,’’  “The  Pemstones,” 
“Pamela's  Aoveni lkl,”  “Her  ^^’EDDI^'G  I>ay,” 
“Heriot,  y.C.,”  “An  Innocent  Impostor,” 

“Anne  Bellerbv’s  Fortune,”  <2>c. 

Chapter  I. 

“I  don’t  believe  it!”  Meg  Kichenden  said  defiantly.  “I 
do  not  believe  a word  of  it!  She  was  my  own  mother!” 

In  spite  of  the  girl’s  brave  words,  her  voice  broke,  and 
tears  choked  her  utterance.  They  sat  and  looked  at  her, 
that  circle  of  Richendcns  and  Thurstons,  whom  she  had 
alwavs  vaguelv  felt  to  be  hostile  to  her.  She  had  called 
them  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins,  but  she  had  known 
all  the  time  that  none  of  them  had  cared  for  her,  that  she 
had  never  been  able  to  overcome  the  veiled  dislike  of  which 
she  had  been  conscious  even  when  they  were  most  friendly. 
■She  had  not  known  why  the  feeling  existed.  She  had  not 
really  cared;  she  and  her  mother  had  been  all-sufficieint  for- 
one  another.  But  now  that  her  dear  mother  was  gone, 
and  Meg  was  left  alone  in  the  world,  the  cold  circle  of 
critical  faces  had  suddenlv  become,  formidable. 

She  had  felt  very  young  and  small  and  lonely  when  she 
had  come  into  the  library  in  deep  mourning,  to  hear  her 
mother’s  will  read.  Then,  when  perhaps  she  was  least 
fitted  to  hear  it,  had  come  the  most  stunning  blow.  Lad\- 
Richenden  had  left  every  penny  she  had  been  able  to  scrape 
together,  everv  farthing  of  her  invested  monev  to  her 
“adopted”  daughter,  “.Margaret  I'^licitd,  known  as  Mar- 
garet F^licitd  Richenden,”  to  whom  she  also  desired  .Mr. 
Fisher  to  give  the  packet  entrusted  to  him. 

.As  the  words  were  slowly  spoken  in  the  lawyer's  cool, 
matter-of-fact  tones,  Meg  sat  and  stared  at  him,  everv  trace 
of  colour  ebbing  slowly  from  her  face. 

“What  docs  it  mean?”  she  questioned  blanklv. 

Mr.  Fisher,  the  lawyer,  regarded  her  bene\-oicntlv. 

“It  means,  I am  afraid But  first  let  me  give  vou 

the  packet  the  Avill  speaks  of.”  He  handed  her  a small 
oblong  box,  paper-covered  and  sealed.  “It  means,  ) am 
afraid,  my  dear  Miss  Margaret,  that  you  are  not  left  ncarlv 
as  well  off  as  Lady  Richenden  had  hoped.  .She  had  been 
very  unfortunate  in  her  investments  lately.  1 am  afraid 
'■when  everything  is  paid  up  there  will  be  httle  but  her 
personal  belongings ” 

“1  did  not  mean  that.  I meant ” Meg  put  up  her 

hand  to  her  throat.  “.Adopted,”  she  said  hoarsely.  “What 
does  that  mean  ?” 

“It  means,  my  dear  young  lady — ^ — ” 

The  lawyer  got  no  further.  He  had  known  and  liked 
Meg  nearly  the  whole  of  her  young  life,  for  he  liad  been 
fri  -nd  ns  well  as  lawyer  to  Ladv  Richenden.  The  look  on 
the  girl’s  white  face  went  to  his  heart  now.  He  took  off 
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his  pince-nez  and  polished  them,  turning  his  eyes  carefully 
from  her.  .Sir  Augustus  Richenden,  the  dead  woman's 
brother-in-law,  took  the  office  of  spokesman  upon  himself. 

“It  means,  my  dear  Margaret,”  he  said  pompously, 
“that  Ladv  Richenden  has  chosen  this  w.av  of  telling  you 
what  personally  I think  it  would  have  been  much  wiscr 
to  let  you  know  before — the  fact  that  you  are  only  a Richen- 
den by  adoption,  that  though  my  sister-in-law  brought  you 
up  as  her  daughter,  vou  were  not  really  related  to  her 
at  .all.” 

“Not  related  to  her  at  all !”  Meg  repeated  slowly. 

•Sir  Augustus  began  to  speak  again,  regarding  her  with 
.a  cold  m.alevolcnt  stare.  The  dead  Lady  Richenden  had 
had  no  money  of  her  own  ; what  she  had  left  to  Meg  must 
have  been  given  to  her  bv  her  dead  husband,  or  saved  from 
the  income  she  had  enjoyed  as  his  widow.  It  was  Richen- 
ilen  money. 

“Not  related  to  her  at  all !”  he  went  on.  “But  I am  sure. 
I need  not  point  out  to  you,  my  dear  Margaret,  how  very 
grateful  you  should  be  to  Lady  Richenden  for  her  kindness 
in  bringing  you  up,  in  treating  you  as  her  own  daughter.” 

A lump  rose  in  Meg’s  throat.  She  saw  all  the  unfriendly- 
faces  round  through  a mist  of  tears.  She  put  out  her  hand 
sharply. 

“Don’t,”  she  said  hoarsely.  “Don’t!” 

Sir  Augustus  was  not  inclined  to  stop  at  her  bidding. 

“I  think ” 

But  Meg  could  bear  no  more.  With  a stifled  cry  she 
sprang  from  her  seat,  and,  putting  her  hands  over  her  ears, 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  Sir  Augustus  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  made  a gesture  as  if  throwing  off  all  responsi- 
bility for  her. 

“i  believe  my  sister-in-law  appointed  me  a guardian  of 
tliis  unfortunate  girl,”  he  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Fisher.  “It 
Avill  be  .a  most  uncongenial  task,  not  knowing  what  ten- 
dencies she  may  inherit  from  her  unknown  parents.  I feel 
that  in  justice  to  my  own  family  I could  not  allow ” 

“There  will  be  no  necessity  to  trouble  you,  my  dear  sir,” 
the  lawyer  interrupted.  “The  will  was  made  some  years 
.ago,  when  Aiiss  Margaret  was  still  .a  minor.  She  attained 
her  majority  last  November;  therefore  no  guardians  will  be 
.necessary.” 

.Sir  .Augustus  looked  somewhat  taken  aback. 

“.So  much  the  better.  So  much  the  better,”  he  said  after 
a pause.  “What  is  the  real  history  of  Margaret’s  .adoption, 
Mr.  Fisher?  I have  always  understood  that  there  was- 
some  sad  story — — ” 

“Was  there?  I do  not  Itnow.  The  Kate  Lady  Richenden 
di<l  not  confide  in  me.” 

“I  have  alw.ays  suspected ” Sir  Augustus  began. 

But  Mr.  Fisher  was  not  listening  to  him.  He  had  col- 
lected his  papers  together;  now  he  thrust  them  into  his  bag 
and  snapped  it. 

“I  think  that  is  all.  I conclude  you  will  wi.sh  Miss 
Margaret  to  vacate  the  Dower  House  at  her  earliest  con- 
venience, .Sir  Augustus?”  he  said  as  he  rose. 

“(kirtainly,  certainlv — at  her  earliest  convenience,”  Sir 
.Augustus  as.sentcd  testilv. 

He  felt  Mr.  Fisher  was  scarcely  treating  him  with  th« 
deference  due  to  the  head  of  the  Richenden  familv. 

Meanwhile  Meg  had  rushed  upstairs  to  the  room’ that  had 
been  hers  ever  since  she  could  remember.  There  was  a 
communicating  door  into  Lady  Richenden’s  dressing-room, 
hut  for  the  last  four  d.ays,  ever  since  the  terrible  night  when 
Meg’s  mother  had  been  taken  from  her,  the  door  had  been 
locked. 

Meg  had  refused  to  le.aA-e  her  room  ; she  was  not  afraid 
of  that  sweet  silent  presence  on  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
and  she  had  felt  that  her  mother  was  watching  over  her 
still.  .Now,  however,  she  was  lonely  indeed.  That  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  library  seemed  to  h.ave  taken  everythin^; 
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from  her.  But,  as  she  dosed  her  door  and  threw  herself 
face  downwards  on  her  bed  with  a moan  of  aespair,  she 
was  conscious  that  the  door  into  her  mother’s  room  was 
ajar,  that  some  one  was  moving  about  in  the  room.  Often 
and  often  in  her  childish  griefs  she  had  lain  there,  and 
presentlv  she  had  felt  her  mother  s kiss  upon  her  hair,  and 
she  had'  been  drawn  into  her  mother’s  tender  arms.  Now- 
even  the  very  memory  of  her  was  spoiled,  it  seemed  to  Meg, 
in  that  first’  moment  of  bitter  disillusionment. 

Presently  Latimer,  the  elderly  woman  who  had  been  Lady 
Richenden’s  maid  and  Meg’s  'nurse,  looked  in,  and,  seeing 
Meg’s  sunny  head  low  on  the  pillows,  she  came  swiftly 
across  the  room. 

“Eh,  Miss  Meg,  dear,  it  would  grieve  the  mistress  sorely 
to  see  you  like  this  ! Try  to  thinl-c  that  she  is  happy.” 
Meg  did  not  seem  to  hear.  .She  sat  up  suddenly  and 
gripped  the  nurse's  arm. 

“You  knew,  Latimer?” 

“Knew  what.  Miss  Meg?” 

“Knew  that  I wms  not  Meg  Rlchenden  at  all,  that  I was 
just  an  impostor — a cheat?” 

“Eh,  Miss  Meg” — Latimer’s  face  wms  very  pitiful — “I 
don’t  know  wdiat  my  lady  would  say  if  she  could  hear 
you  now' ! You  were  as  dear  to  her  as  if  you  had  been 
her  ow'n  child.” 

“As  if  I had  been!”  Meg  repeated  bitterly,  a great  sob 
shaking  her  from  head  to  foot.  “Oh,  molher,  mother!” 
She  flung  herself  down  again. 

Latimer  did  not  speak,  but  after  .a  minute  or  two  she 
busied  herself  picking  up  various  belongings  of  Meg’s  and 
putting  them  in  their  places.  Then  she  pulled  the  quilt 
softly  over  the  girl,  and  just  touched  the  ruffled  head._ 

“I  have  a cup  of  tea  for  you  here.  Miss  Meg;  it  will  do 
vou  a w'orld  of  good.” 

Meg  tried  to  smile  at  her. 

“You  think  tea  a cure  for  everything,  don’t  you, 
Latimer?” 

■But  she  managed  to  drink  a little,  though  she  could  not 
touch  the  delicate  slices  of  bread-and-butter  that  Latimer 
brought  her.  Still,  .she  felt  a little  better  for  the  tea.  When 
she  had  finished,  she  slipped  on  to  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
drew  the  maid  dow'n  beside  her. 

“Tell  me  all  about  it,  Latimer.  If  I am  not  Meg  Richen- 
den,  w-ho  am  I?  How  was  it  that — mother — that  mother 
came  to  adopt  me?” 

“Eh,  Miss  Meg,  I don’t  know!  It — my  lady  never  told 
me  anything  but  that  vou  w'cre  the  child  of  a friend.  You 
Avere  about  three  years  old  when  I first  saw'  you.  Miss  Meg 
— the  sw'eetest  little  baby  girl  I ever  saw',  and  no  mother 
could  have  been  fonder  of  you  than  my  lady  Avas.” 

Meg’s  eves  Avere  fixed  on  the  Avoman’s  face. 

“W’hy  do  A'ou  lock  so  frightened,  Latimer?”  she  ques- 
tioned.' “.And  A-fhy  do  you  shake  like  that  if  you  know- 
nothing?” 

“I  Avas  thinking  how  vexed  my  lady  Av-ould  be  if  she 
heard  you.  Miss  Meg.  It  Avas  her  groat  Avish  that  you 
should  never  remember  anything  else.” 

“And  I can’t,”  Meg  said,  wrinkling  up  her  brows.  “And 
Aot  I hav'ie  fancied  sometimes  that  I had  a \-ague  memory 
of  a tall  man  taking  me  in  his  arms,  of  some  one  catching 
me  up,  calling  me  ‘Mummy’s  baby  darling.’  ” 

“Oh,  that  Avould  be  my  lady,  miss!”  Latimer’s  pallor 
was  growing  more  noticeable.  “You — you  AA-ere  too  young 
to  remember  anything  before  you  came  here.” 

“Was  I?”  Meg  questioned  thoughtfully. 

Then  she  took  up  the  parcel  that  Mr.  Fisher  had  gi\-en 
her,  and  tore  off  the  covering.  It  AV'as  a small  wooden  box. 
Meg  opened  it.  At  the  top  there  lay  an  envelope  addressed 
in  I.ady  Richenden’s  familiar  Avriting — ■ 

“For  Meg.” 

A curious  feeling  of  apprehension  came  OA'er  Meg  as  she 
picked  it  up.  What  Avas  she  about  to  read?  Her  fingers 
trembled  as  she  slowly  opened  it. 

“My  darling,”  she  read,  t’nrough  a rapidly  rising  mist 
of  tears,  “if  you  CA'cr  see  this  you  Avill  know  that  though 
dearer  to  me  than  anything  on  earth  you  are  not  my  own 
child.  That  has  made  no  difference  in  the  past;  we  haA-e 
been  mother  and  daughter  too  long  for  it  to  make  any 
difference  now'.  It  is  my  great  hop©;  that  I may  live  until 
after  your  five-and-tw'entieth  birthday'and  tell  you  Avhat  you 
must  hear  myself,  but  if  I die  before  then  on  that  day  Mr. 
Fisher  Avill  have  an  important  communication  to  make  to 
A'OU.  Alw'ays,  should  any  important  crisis  arise  in  your 
iife.  go  to  him — he  has  my  authority  to  act  in  mv  place. 


The  enclosed  I should  like  you  to  have.  now-.  May  yo-u 
ahvays  be  happy,  my  darling  child,  is  the  last  pra_\er  of 
your  “MoruHR.’’ 

Meg  pres.sed  her  lips  to  the  last  word  before  she  glanced 
at  the  contents  of  the  box.  They  AA-ere  not  many—  ;i  tiny 
curl  labelled,  “Our  darling  baby’s  hair,”  a diamond  ring 
that  Meg  guessed  was  of  great  value,  a long  tress  of  chest- 
nut hair,  '\-ery  much  the  same  colour  as  Meg’s  own,  and 
a miniature  painted  on  ivory — the  portrait  of  a y(Hing  man 
with  a handsome  smiling  face,  fearless  blue  eyes,  and  a 
strong  clear-cut  .mouth, 

Meg  took  it  up;  then  .she  started  and  ga^d  at  it  incredu- 
louslv.  It  Avas  exactly  like  a face  that  had  haunted  her 
dreams  ever  .since  her  last  visit  to  London  Avith  Lady 
Richenden.  The  girl  had  gone  to  the  theatre  Avith  some 
friends  to  see  a popular  play,  and,  coming  out,  she  had 
dropped  her  opera-glasses.  She  had  not  noticed  her  los.s 
until  they  AWre  in  the  carriage;  and  a young  man,  Avho  had 
sat  near  them  in  the  stalls,  had  folloAA-ed  them  and  restored 
her  lost  property.  Meg  had  thought  then  that  the  man’s 
face  AA-as  the  handsomest  she  had  ca-ct  seen ; it  had  remained 
her  ideal  of  manly  perfection  ever  since.  And  now'  here, 
in  this  packet  that  her  adoptive  mother  had  left  her,  Avas 
a mi'niature  of  a face  exactly  like  it. 

At  first  sight  there  was  nothing  at  all  bv  which  the 
original  could  be  identified,  but  as  YIeg  looked  at  the  frame 
more  closely  she  saw  tliat  some  W'ords  had  been  Avritton 
just  und'Cr  the  rim  at  the  liack.  A momicnt’s  scrutiny 
enabled  her  to  read  them — 

“Peter  to  Frances.” 

That  AA-as  all.  But— Francos  AA’as  Lady'  Richenden’s 

name. 

ClIArXER  II. 

“I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  Avhere  you  are  going,  Meg?” 

“I  really  do  not  know  myself  yet.  Sir  Augustus,  but 
certainly  by  the  end  of  the  Aveek  I shall  be  out  of  the  DoAver 
House,”  Meg  ansAA'ered  Avith  cold  dignity. 

It  Avas  the  day  after  the  funeral.  Ilntil  A'esterday  .Sir 
Augustus  Richenden  had  been  “Uncle  Augustus”  to  Meg. 
Noaa'  she  told  herself  that  she  stood  alone,  that  she  had 
neit'ner  relatiA'es  nor  friends. 

Sir  Augustus  hu, mined  and  haAA-ed  noAA',  as  he  moved  from 
one  foot  to  the  other. 

“That  is  unnecessary,”  he  Said  at  last.  “Naturally,  as 
I haA-e  made  up  my  mind  to  let  the  Dower  House  furnished, 
I should  not  be  able  to  alloAV  you  to  remain  an  indefinite 
time,  but  there  is  no  hurry  for  a AA-eek  or  two,  a month  or 
two  even.” 

“I  shall  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  AA-eck,”  Meg  reiterated. 

“Well,  AA’ell,  I suppose  a-ou  must  haA-e  A'our  oaa'o  Avay,” 
said  Sir  Augustus,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  “By  the  Avay, 
I hear  there  are  some  .odds  and  ends  of  furniture  that  have 
been  left  to  you  by  Lady  Richenden.  I should  bo  quite 
willing  to  take  them  from  y-ou  at  a valuation.” 

Meg  drcAV  up  her  head. 

“I  should  certainly  not  part  Avith  the  things  that  my 
mother — that  Lady  Richenden — left  me.  Thev  Avill  be 
stored  until  I haA-e  someAvhere  to  put  them.  Mr.  Fisher 
has  promised  to  see  to  that  for  me.” 

“Indeed!  W’ell,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said.”  .Sir  Augustus’s  tone  was  growing  colder.  “Your 
aunt — Lady  Richenden — Avill  expect  to  see  you  before  vou 
go.” 

“I  scarcely  think  I shall  have  time  to  get  up  to  the  Hall,” 
Meg  said  AA-earily. 

.Sir  Augustus  raised  his  eyebroAvs,  but  he  Avas  .not  inclined 
to  bandy  w-ords  Avith  this  girl,  Avho'  Avas  no  relative  of  hi^. 
He  took  a perfunctory  fareAA'ell  of  her  and  Avalked  out  Avith 
an  air  of  offended  dignity. 

When  he  had  gone  Meg  sank  into,  one  of  the  big  arm- 
chairs near  the  fireplace,  and-  laid  her  bead  back  Avlth  a 
feeling  of  exhaustion.  Taa'o  days  only  had  passed  since  she 
had  learned  that  she  Avas  only  Lad\'  Richenden’s  adopted 
daughter,  but  they  had  seemed  an  eternity  to  Meg.  That 
one  stupendous  fact  had  dwarfed  eA'erything  else.  .She  had 
not  been  able  to  collect  her  thoughts  sufficiently  to  make 
any  plans  for  the  future.  She  Avas  conscious  of  only  one 
Avish,  a desire  to  get  aAvay  from  the  DoAA-er  House,  frpm 
the  little  Avorld  that  had  knoAvn  her  as  Meg  Richenden. 
But  the  visit  from  Sir  Augustus,  unpleasant  though  it  had 
been,  had  at  la.st  roused  her  from  the  state  of  lethargy  in 
Avhich  she  had  existed  for  the  last  tAVO  davs.  She  had  told 
him  she  Avould  be  out  of  the  DoAA-er  House  bv  the  end  of 
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the  week,  and  she  must  make  up  her  mind  where  she 
would  go.  , , 

Latimer  had  a sister  living  at  Brighton  who  let  apart- 
ments, and  the  old  nurse  was  anxious  that  Meg  should  go 
there  for  a time,  until  she  had  to  some  extent  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  her  bereavement  and  subsequent  dis- 
coveries. Meg  was  just  deciding  that  it  would  probably  be 
best  to  fall  in  with  the  plan,  when  she  was  roused  bv  a 
vigorous  tapping  at  the  window.  She  looked  up  in  surprise, 
.^-man’s  ligure''was  blocking  out  the  light  from  the  French 
vindow. 

“Meg!  Meg!” 

“Barrv  !”  Meg  got  up  and  opened  the  window.  “What 
are  vou  hete  for';'” 

“to  -oo  ^ou,”  ,\ugus(us  Barford  Richenden,  generally 
known  a-.  “Barr\,”  replied  frankl\,  as  he.  stepped  over  the 
threshold.  “I  couldn't  gel  down  in  time  for  the  funeral, 
but  I came  last  night.  I watched  the  governor  off  the 
premises  and  then  I came.” 

“What  for?’”  Meg  questioned  again. 

She  went  back  to  licr  chair  and  sank  into  it  with  a hope- 
less- droop  of  her  young  shoidders. 

“To  see  you,  I tell  you  !”  he  repeated.  “What  is  all  this 
bosh  about  vour  leaving  the  Dower  House?” 

“It  isn't  bosh!”  Meg  said  dully.  “I  am  going  away  at 
the  latest  bv  the  end  of  the  week,  that  is  all.” 

“Whore?”  Barry  questioned. 

He  was  not  good-looking,  this  eldest  son  of  the  house  of 
Richenden;  he  was  not  oven  imposing-looking  like  his 
father.  Sir  .\ugustus.  He  w\as  just  a plain,  insigniffcant- 
looking  little  man  with  “ginger”  hair,  a shabby  “ginger” 
moustacbe,  and  a freckled  sunburnt  face,  only  redeemed 
from  ugliness  bv  a pair  of  honest  blue  eyes. 

“I  don’t  know  yet,”  Meg  answen-d.  “Only” — with 

sudden  tiro — “it  will  bo  as  far  from  here  as  I can  get.” 
“Thai’s  not  a vorv  nice  thing  to  tell  a fellow,”  Barry 
complained,  taking  up  his  position  on  tin-  rug  with  his  back 
If)  the.  lire.  “I  suppose  the  governor’s  upset  you.  I know  | 
be  can  be  pretty  rotU-n  at  times.  But  I can’t  help  that, 
and  I have  come  here  to  say  —well,  of  course  I don’t  believe 
a word  of  that  rot  about  your  not  being  aunt  Fanny’s 
daughter.” 

“Oh,  Barry!”  IMeg  sat  up  and  clasped  her  hands.  “Do 
^ou  think  it  is  possible  there  might  be  a mistake?’’ 

“.Mistake — of  course  there  is  a mistake — a rotten  mis- 
take!” growled  Barrv,  who  was  inclined  to  work  his 
favourite  adjective  hard.  “Why,  haven’t  you  been  Meg 
Richenden  all  your  life?” 

“I  thought  I was,”  Meg  answered  tearfully.  “But  ^ 
mother  called  me  her  adopted  daughter  in  the  will,  Barry. 
And  she  left  a letter.” 

“Oh,  but  she  was  getting  jiretty  old,  was  aunt  Bann\  !” 
Barrv  wont  on.  “Dare  sa\  she  was  getting  in  her  dotage 
— must  ha\-e  Ireen,  1 think.’’ 

“Oh.  no,  no!”  M:g  crieil.  “1  Irnow  you  mean  to  be  very- 
kind,  Barry,  but  you  must  never  say  that  sort  of  thing  to 
me  again.” 

“Oh,  well,  I won’t  if  you  don’t  like  it!”  Barry  promised. 
“It  wasn’t  that  I came  to  say  at  all.  .\s  a matter  of  fact, 

1 want  to  tell  \ou  that  if  you  arc  not  Meg  Richenden 
to-da\ . \ou  soon  can  be.’’ 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Meg  inquired. 

“Whv,”  said  Bairv,  nuning  his  fe<'t  about  on  the  rug- 
in  obvious  einbarrassmenl,  “I  mean  if  you  will  marry  me. 

1 know  vou  don't  tbinlc  much  of  me--I  am  rotten,  stupid, 
and  all  that — but  if  you  married  me  you  would  be  Meg 
Richenden  all  right.  -\nd  I ha\e  al\\a\s  liked  you  and — 
er — that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know?” 

“Barrv— oh,  Barry  !’’  Meg’s  eyes  were  wide  open  with 
astonishment.  “1  never  thought  of  such  a thing!  J 
couldn’t-  - ” 

“Couldn’t  vou,  Meg?”  Bai-ry  .•isl<ed.  “1  am  not  much 
of  a hand  at  tallring,  1 know,  but  I h.a\e  always  thought 
when  I got  ni.'irried  it  should  be  to  some  one  like  you.  1 
should  not  haw  spoken  so  soon.  I)ut  when  aou  talk  of 
going  awav,  and  that,  1 can’t  help  it.  .\nd  we  have  always 
been  chums,  haven't  we?” 

“.M\vays--alw  ay  s ! ” Meg's  colour  had  risen  a little,  but 
her  eyes  met  his  without  anv  embarrassment.  “It  is  verv 
kind  of  you  to  think  of  it,  Barry,  and  I am  more  touched 
than  I can  say.  But  I couldn’t,  Barry.  I never  mean 
to  marry — never  till  I find  out  who  I am  anv  wav.” 

“.All  girls  say  they  don’t  mean  to  marry  till  the  right 


shall  ask  you  again,  Meg,  and  I shall  not  give  up  hope 
till  you  have  cho.sen  some  one  else.  I know  I am  not 

worthy  of  you  and  all  that,  but  maybe ” 

“I  think  you  are  more  than  worthy,”  Meg  sard,  starting 
up  and  holding  out  her  hands  to  him.  “It  is  just 
that  I can’t.  But  I shall  not  forget  how  good  you  have 
been  to  me,  and  I shall  always  feel  whatever  happens  that 
I have  one  friend.” 

“.\y,  you  will  have  that!”  Barry  said,  giving  her  hands  a 
brotherly  squeezo  and  then  releasing  them.  “.Apd— and  if 
you  change  y our  mind,  Meg,  a word  will  bring  me  back 
any  time.” 

iVIeg  smilerl  at  him. 

“I  shall  always  think  of  you  ,as  mv  real  cousin,  BariT. 
.And  now  I think  you  must  say  ‘(xood-b^e.’  ” 

^ “I  will  say  ‘(food  morning,’'”  Barry 'replied  decidedlv, 
“but  I will  come  in  to  see  you  to-morrow  morning  and 
every  morning.  It  is  not  right  a girl  like  vou  should  be 
left  alone.  There  will  be  lots  of  little  things  I ran  do. 
But  for  to-day—”  He  paused  and  looked  at  the  girl. 
“When  wo  were  kids  you  used  to  kiss  me  ‘Good-bye,’  Meg. 
And — and  we  aren’t  so  grown  up  now.” 

Meg  hesitated  a moment.  But  the  memorv  of  the  past 
was  strong  upon  her — the  boy  Barry  had  been  very  good 
to  her;  the  man  Barry  had  not  forsaken  her  in  her  grief. 
She  raised  her  cheek,  and  Barry,  gently,  humblv,  as  tlioggh 
she  had  been  a goddess  and  he  her  most  devout  worshipper, 
touched  it  with  his  lips.  ’ 

When  he  had  gone  Meg  felt  that  the  interview  with  him 
had  brought  her  a ])!easant  sense  of  human  companionship 
and  sympathy.  But,  fond  of  Barrv  as  Meg  undoubtedly 
was,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  regard  him  in  the  light 
oi  a possible  lover.  .She  had  had  her  dreams,  like  other 
girls,  and  her  dream  sweetheart  seemed  always  to  have 
th<-  proud  frank  face  of  the  man  at  the  tlwatre'  Now,  as 
she  ,sat  dreaming  in  the  firelight,  it  was  that  face  that  she 
saw  in  the  heju  t of  the  burning  coals. 

How  long  she  had  sat  there  she  never  knew,  but 

suddenly  she  heard  voices  in  the  room  behind  her 

Latimer's  and  Mrs.  M.-irrable’s,  the  housekeeper. 

“Mr.  Barrv  must  have- persuaded  her  to  go  back  to  the 
Hall  with  him.  It  will  do  her  good,  poor  child.”  It  was 
Latimer  who  was  sjx;aking. 

“A’es,”  the  housekeeper  as.sented  doubtfullv,  “I  dare  say 
it  will.  I must  say,  Mrs.  Latimer,  that  I shall  always 
think  11  1'  ladyship  was  to  blame  for  not  telling  her 
her.se  If.” 

“Well,  1^  don’t  know,”  Latimer  dissented.  “I  suppose 
her  ladyship  had  her  reasons.” 

“Does  nobody  know  the  truth?”  Mrs.  Marrable 
question- 'd. 

I By  tills  time  Meg  was  fully  aroused  to  Ihe  fact  that 
^ the  two  women  were  discussing  her.  .She  was  just  about 
j to  spp.-ik,  w h.-n  the  thought  struck  her  that  from  their  con- 
versation she  might  get  some  clue  to  the  mvsterv  that 
.seiemed  to  surround  he-i' ; tlK-  temptation  to  remain  silent 
and  ascertain  if  she  could  wln-ther  Latimer  really  knew 
the  si'crot  was  loo  much  for  her. 

“Well,  knowing  is  one  thing  ;in<l  guessing  is  another,” 
Latimer  answened.  “We  are  any  of  us  at  libertv  to  draw 
our  own  conclusions,  you  knov\-,  Airs.  Marrahle.” 

“Of  coLirsi-  we  an'.”  Mrs.  Marrable  coughed.  “As  I 
dare  sa\  you  kneuv,  .Mrs.  I.;itiiner,  folks  are  saving  that 
her  lady  ship  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  knowing  who  Miss 
Meg's  mother  was.” 

"And  1 wonder  for  in\  ])art  that  folk's  arc  nut  a.shamod 
to  sav  it.”  l.;itimor  inl<'rru|)tc(i  with  warmth,  “seeing  that 
her  ladyship  must  have  been  a widow  and  well  over  forlv 
when  .Aliss  Mfg  was  horn.” 

“.\y  , well,  1 dare  say  you  ;u'C  ri.ght,”  the  housekeeper 
replied  pacifically  . “But  I fancied  the  other  day  from 
something  that  Miss  Meg  said  she  was  of  the  same 
opinion.” 

There  was  ;i  pause;  then  Latimer  said  slow-lv— 

“Maybe  it  is  best  she  should  be,  Mrs.  MartMble.  Better 
she  should  think  that,  or  anything  else  her  fancy  strays  to, 
than  that  she  should  know  the  truth!”  . ’ 

ClIAPTEK  HI. 

Meg  was  sitting  in  her  own  room,  burning  letters  and 
putting  aside  the  few'  persona!  possessions  she  meant  to 
take  with  her.  She  was  going  down  to  Brighton  with 
Latimer,  and  leaving  the  Dower  House  for  ever.  She 
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farniture  that  had  been  left  to  her  by  Lady  Richenden’s 
will,  and  Mr.  Fisher  had  been  as  good  as  his  word  and 
liad  found  a place  where  it  could  be  stored  for  her  at  a 
nominal  sum. 

Unfortunately,  Lady  Richenden’s  recent  speculations  had 
turned  out  more  unfortunate  than  even  the  lawyer  had 
anticipated,  and  her  liabilities  proportionately  larger. 
When  everything  was  cleared  Meg  would  be  lucky  if  she 
inherited  a couple  of  hundred  pounds;  it  was  possible  there 
might  be  nothing  at  all. 

Lady  Richenden  had  left  her  jewel-case  with  all  its  con- 
tents to  her  adopted  daughter.  It  was  standing  on  Meg’s 
dressing-table  now,  and  the  girl  meant  to  look  through  it 
before  despatching  it  to  the  local  bank  for  safety.  She 
]>ulled  it  towards  her  and  unlocked  it;  her  e\es  filled  with 
tears  as  she  saw  the  familiar  ornaments  on  the  top  tray. 
I.ady  Richenden  iiad  not  jxjssessed  manv  jewels,  but  there 
were  sonic  beautiful  rings  and  a lovelv  pendant  of  emeralds 
set  round  with  diamonds.  The  rest,  brooches,  bracelets, 
and  hair  ornaments,  were  of  small  intrinsic  Avorth,  though 
endeared  to  her  by  all  the  force  of  old  association.  She 
took  out  a couple  of  rings  and  some  of  the  less  valuable 
brooches  and  bangles;  the  p-endant  and  the  best  of  the 
rings  would  be  .safer  in  the  bank. 

Beneath  the  two  trays  in  the  case  was  a litlle  drawer, 
evidently  overlooked  by  the  Aaluers,  for  Avhen  Meg  pulled 
it  open,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  several  crackling  bank- 
notes— five,  she.  found,  when  she  counted  them,  and  each 
for  twenty  pounds.  Underneath  Avas  a scrap  of  paper,  and 
on  it  Avus  written  in  Lady  Richenden’s  hand— 

‘■]''or  Meg.  Every  little  I can  save  I put  here  for  you, 
my  child.  You  may  Avant  a little  ready  money  when  I 
am  gone.’’ 

Meg’s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  though  she  smiled  wistfullv, 
as  she  reflected  how  very  useful  the  little  readv  money  was 
likely  to  be  to  her.  She  had  pulled  the  draj^ver  right  out, 
and  as  she  Avas  putting  it  back  slie  heard  a slight  catch. 
'T'he  thought  came  to  her  there  might  be  a sea-et  compart- 
ment; cei'tainly  there  seemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  space  between  the  draw'er  and  the  bottom  of  the^  case. 
She  ]vulled  the  drawer  out  again  and  slipped  her  hand  in. 
fi'or  a minute  or  two  she  could  feel  nothing ; then  her 
fingers  found  a slight  depression  at  one  side  of  the  box. 
She  pressed  it  hard ; there  was  the  click  she  had  heard 
before,  a harsh  grating  sound,  and  the  apparently  solid 
front  beneath  the  drawer  flew  back.  In  the.  cavit}^  dis- 
closed there  A\'ere  more  papers — old  letters  these.  Meg 
touched  them  reverentiv.  One  packet  was  labelled,  “From 
Peter.’’ 

A ra(>id  glance  through  these  showed  Meg  that  thev  Avere 
all  in  the  same'  handwriting.  The  first  one  ended,  “Ever 
your  oAvn  Peter.’’  The  girl  looked  no  further,  but  tied  them 
up  again,  her  eyes  very  jiitiful  as  she  thought  of  that  long- 
past  love  th-at  had  come  to  nought.  She  did  not  know 
Av  ho  Peter  might  be,  but  certainly  there  had  been  no  Peter 
Richenden  that  Meg  had  ever  heard  of. 

large  envelope  contained  some  sprigs  of  withered 
flowers,  faintly  sw'eet  even  yet.  Outside  Avas  Avritten  a date 
nearly  forty  years  earlier.  Under  this  envelope  again  were 
a couple  of  letters  addressed  to  Lady  Richenden  in  a weak 
unmistakably  feminine  handwriting.  Meg  felt  a sudden 
prevision  that  they  concerned  herself.  She  drew  out  the 
(>aper  from  the  first  envelope. 

“Dear  Madam,”  it  began  in  an  illiterate  hand  that 
spraAvled  over  the  page  in  spider-likc  characters — “I  am 
much  obliged  to  your  ladyship  for  your  kind  letter  giving 
me  the  ncAvs  about  Baby.  I have  been  grieving  sorely  for 
her,  though  I know  it  is  best  she  should  com©  to  you.  * But 
she  leaves  a sad  empty  place  in  my  heart.  I quite  agree 
with  your  ladyship  it  is  best  she  should  ncA'er  see  me  again, 
hard  as  it  seein.s.  I expect  she  has  forgotten  all  about  her 
poor  mummy  by  now.  I Avonder  does  she  still  call  out 
‘Daddy!  Daddy!’  when  she  sees  a man  with  a beard? 

“With  my  best  thanks  and  duty  to  your  ladvship. 

“Yours  respectfully,  ' “Ellen  F.  Martyn.” 

Meg  stared  at  the  Avritten  words  as  though  she  Avould 
Avring  some  hidden  meaning  from  them.  The  writer  must 
have  been  her  own  mother,  she  told  herself,  and  yet  why 
had  that  mother  parted  from  her  child? 

There  was  a second  envelope.  Meg  opened  it  Avith  a 
strange  feeling  of  evil  to  come.  A glance  showed  her  that 
k bore  the  same  address  as  the  first — “Hir>hrro.s.s  Farm. 


Mountfield,  Meadshire.”  This  one  began  more  familiarly 
than  its  predecessor— 

“Dear  Lady  Richenden — Thank  you  very  much  for  (he 
])hoto,  Avbich  I think  must  be  A’erv  good.  1 can  .=ee  the  ' 
likeness.  I can  only  hope  it  will  ne\-er  be  seen  by  folks  \ ou  i 
mention,  Avho  shall  be  nameless  and  Avho  Avould  stop  at 
nothing.  Whatever  happens,  1 feel  now  she  will  have  a 
home  and  safety.  It  is  best  she  should  think  \-our  ladvship  i 
really  is  her  mother,  I know,  though  it  goes  to  my  heart  , 
to  think  that  she  Avill  never  remember  her  poor  muinmv 
that  loved  her  so.  I was  glad  to  hear  that  your  lady.^hip 
means  to  call  her  ‘Meg.’  It  is  a pretty  little  name,  besides 
being  safer  than  the  other.  I 'cecp  the  photo  inside  m\ 
goAvn,  and  kiss  it  ever  so  many  times  a day,  and  .sav 
‘Heaven  bless  Baby  Meg.’  Perhaps  some  dav  a our  ladv- 
ship may  let  me  see  her  without  her  knowing#  it,  or  when 
she  has  forgotten  all  aljout  me.  But  I Avouldn’t  do  her 
any  harm  for  all  I ani  worth,  so  I leave  it  to  \our  ladvship. 

“We  are  doing  better  at  the  Farm  now,  and  1 have  got 
the  promise  of  a couple  of  paying  guests  fur  the  sumnici', 
so  that  I hope  now  I shall  manage  very  well. 

“\\  ith  renewed  thanks  to  \ our  ladvship. 

“Yours  respectfully,  “Ellen  F.  Marian.” 

Meg  laid  the  letter  on  her  knee  Avhen.she  had  read  it. 
Her  face  Avas  A'cry  white,  and  her  lips  wore  trembling.  .Sin; 
felt  that  all  the  evidence  pointed  to  their  having  been  writli  n ' 
by  her  unknown  mother.  That  that  mother  believed  vfio 
had  given  up  her  child  for  that  child's  good  was  obvious 
from  the  letters.  But  Meg  could  not  help  faneving  tliat 
everything  Avas  not  explained  by  that;  some  dark  "secret 
seemed  to  underlie  her  parents’  renunciation  as  well  as 
Lady  Richenden's  adoption  of  her.  What  coukl  possiblv  be 
meant  by  the  people  Avho  might  recognise  her  ymd  a\  ho 
would  stop  at  nothing?  ! 

She  Avas  thinking,  wondering,  speculating,  when  | 
suddenly  a new  idea  struck  her.  She  would  go  down  (o  i 
Mountfield  herself  and  see  Avhether  the  Marlvns  were  still  ) 
there  and  try  whether  she  could  find  any  clue  to  the  mvsterv  | 
that  seemed  to  have  encompassed  her  childhood.  It  aaouIcI  ' 
be  comparatively  easy  to  arrange,  she  saw  that  at  onov. 
She  would'  tell  Latimer  that  instead  of  going  direct  to 
Brighton,  she  Avas  going  to  spend  a short  time  with  an  old  i 
schoolfellow  in  I-kimpstcad — Maud  Griffin.  She  knew  that  ! 
Maud  Avould  forward  her  letters  and  keep  her  '.secret,  for  i| 
she  felt  that  Latimer  must  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  her 
.Mountfield  scheme  lest  in  some  AA'ay  she  should  manage  to  !' 
defeat  it.  ' 

Matters  went  CA’cn  more  smoothly  than  she  Iiad  antici-  ; 
pated.  Latimer  was  rather  glad  to  have  an  oi>portunitv  ! 
of  going  alone  to  her  sister’s,  of  getting  the  rooms  readv  for  p 
Meg,  and  of  having  a rest  herself  after  the  shock  of  her 
beloved  mistress’s  death.  d 

It  Avas  Avith  a sigh  of  relief  that  Meg  found  heivself  in  the  f| 
train  at  last.  It  Avas  fortunate  for  the  success  of  her  scheme  ‘ j 
that  in  order  to  get  to  Mountfield  she  had  to  cross  London  ,i 
from  Waterloo  to  St.  Pancras,  so  that  the  labels  on  her  J 
luggage  could  b©  altered  on  arriving  at  the  southern  r| 
terminus.  || 

Barry  Avas  at  the  station  to  see  her  off.  The  girl  had  ‘j 
forbidden  him  to  come  any  further,  as  he  had  at  first  pro-  .1 
posed  to  escort  her  to  her  destination.  As  it  Avas,  Meg’s  f' 
first-class  ticket,  as  Avell  as  the  flowers  and  books,  and  the  " 
big'  box  of  chocolates  on  the  opposite  seat,  testified  to  his  f 
devotion.  At  the  last  minute  he  sprang  into  the  carriage 
and  took  her  hands  in  his.  i . 

“I — I am  not  going  to  bother  you,  Meg,”  he  said  wist-  I 
fully.  “I  .shall  be  your  friend  till  you  say  the  word.  But  i 

if  ever  you  change  your  mind ” ii 

There  was  no  time  for  more.  The  guard  was  blowing 
his  Avhistle;  a porter  was  pulling  Barry  from  behind.  Meij  i 
felt  a sudden  rush  of  affection  for  him.  She  could  not 
afford  to  despise  his  faithful  dog-like  affection.  As  the  ; 
train  started,  she  leaned  out  of  the  AvindoAV. 

“Oh,  Barry  dear,  good-bye  and  thank  you!”  she  called  , 
out.  “And  I shall  nCA'^er  forget.”  ] 

Meg  had  not  long  to  wait  at  St.  Pancras,  and  fortunately  jj 
she  Avas  able  to  get  a quick  train  to  Mountfield.  The  time  ’] 
passed  so  quickly  that  until  she  was  actually  nearing  the 
station  she  h^d  not  realised  Avhat  manner  of  enterprise  i 
this  was  on  which  she  had  embarked.  She  had  made  up 
her  mind  that,  as  Mrs.  Martyn  in  one  of  her  letters  spoke 
of  taking  in  paying  guests,  she  Avould  present  herself  at 

Hicfbfield  in  tlie  rfinrarter  nf  nn  nrtlet  in  wnrHi  nf  ! 
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But  it  had  not  struck  Ikt  until  she  readied  llv  station  that, 
as  Mountficld  was  obviously  only  a wry  small  town,  she 
niiyht  find  a difficulty  in  g'ctting  shelter  for  the  first  niaht, 
as  she  would  not  drive  straight  to  Mount lidd. 

An  appeal  to  tho  station-master  resulted  in  the  informa- 
tion that  the  “King’s  Head”  was  a \ery  decent  inn,  and 
was  kept  by  a Mrs.  .Salmond. 

Meg  realised  that  the  only  thing  to  bo  done  was  to  go 
there  until  she  could  ;;<'t  to  Ilighcross  barm,  or  bad  dis- 
covered something  deiinite  with  regard  to  the  Martyns. 
Mrs.  Salmond  did  not  give  .Meg  an  eflusivc  welcome;  as 
a rule  she  only  took  commercial  gentlemen,  she  explained. 
To-night,  however,  she  had  an  empty  room,  and  .Meg  was 
welcome  to  it  if  she  pleased. 

Meg  felt  very  small  and  lonelv  as  she  accepted;  it  was  the 
lirst  time  she  had  ever  stayed  at  a strange  house  alone. 
Tea  was  readv  for  her  in  the  house-place  when  she  went 
down — a good  country  fare — a dish  of  ham  and  eggs,  home- 
made bread-and-butter,  and  a jar  of  preserves. 

She  had  finished  her  tea  and  was  warming  her  toes  on 
the  fender  when  Mrs.  Salmond  came  in  to  clear  away.  The 
landlady  did  not  look  inclined  to  talk,  Meg  fancied.  She 
began  to  put  the  things  on  her  tray  in  silence.  Meg  deter- 
mined to  make  herself  pleasant. 

“Are  there  any  lodgings  to  be  had  near  here,  do  you 
know,  Mrs.  Salmond?”  she  began.  “You  will  spoil  me 
for  anywhere  else,  I think ; but  I must  get  somewhere  cheap, 
for  I have  not  much  money,  and  I must  make  what  I have 
last  until  I can  get  some  work.” 

■Mrs.  Salmond  looked  at  her  pityingly. 

“Eh,  miss,  but  what  sort  of  wmrk  would  you  be  likely 
to  get  in  Mountheld?” 

“Well,  not  necessarilv  in  Mountfirdd,”  Meg  answered. 
■‘But  I thought  I ndght  get  some  music  pupils,  and  perhaps 
sell  some  of  my  sketches.  I hear  the  country  round  is  very 
aretty.” 

“;\v,  it  is  that,”  Mrs.  Salmond  responded.  “But  there 
isn't  ijiiany  of  us  .Mountlicld  folk  has  much  money  to  spend 
:n  pictures.  .\nd  for  music,  there’s  Miss  Grange,  the 
arganist.  She  h.as  most  of  the  teaching,  1 am  thinking.” 

“ fhat  does  not  sound  as  if  Mountfield  were  a very  hope- 
ful place  for  a beginner,”  Meg  laughed.  “Well,  anyhow, 
ibout  the  lodgings,  Mrs.  .Salmond.  Is  there  any  country 
xittage  or  farmhouse  where  they  take  in  paying  guests?” 
Mrs.  .Salmond  consid<M'ed  while  she  folded  up  her  tea-cloth. 
“There  is  Ilighcross  farm,”  she  said  at  last.  “Mrs. 
Martvn  has  taken  in  a lady  or  gentleman  sometimes  in 
airnmer  to  help  with  the  rent.  But  I misdoubt  me  she 
vould  not  take  any  one  just  nowg  for  I heard  the  other 
lay  from  my  charwx)man,  who  obliges  her  sometimes  when 
ihe  is  in  difficulties,  that  one  of  Mrs.  Martyn’s  maids  has 
'one,  and  she  hasn’t  been  able  to  hear  of  another.  I saw 
hat  she  was  advertising  in  the  ‘iMeadshire  Times’  last  week 
or  a mother’s  help.” 

“Mother’s  help!”  Meg  repeated.  “Oh,  there  are 
'hildren  ?” 

“Oh,  vt-s ! But  I don’t  think  they  would  be  in  your  way, 
niss.  There’s  onlv  two,  and  Jock  is  a big  boy.” 

Meg  said  no  more.  She  sat  silent  for  some  time  after 
drs.  Salmond  had  left  the  room,  revolving  a new  scheme 
n her  mind.  That  of  going  as  a lodger  to  Highcross  Farm 
lad  seemed  ideal  at  lirst,  but  now  it  occurred  to  her  that 
drs.  Martvn ’s  mother’s  help  would  have  unique  oppor- 
unities  of  finding  out  the  secret  of  Meg’s  adoption  bv  Ladv 
^ichenden.  .She  thought  of  her  altered  plan  most  of  the 
veiling,  and  awoke  the  next  morning  with  her  mind  made 

ip. 

.\fter  breakfast  she  wont  into  the  bar-parlour,  with  her 
lut-door  things  on,  and  asked  the  way  to  Highcross  Farm. 

“It  is  a matter  of  four  miles  by  the  road,”  Mrs.  Salmond 
aid.  “But  voLi  cut  a good  bit  off  if  you  take  the  footpath 
it  the  back  of  the  cricket  pavilion  at  the  top  of  the  town, 
foil  can’t  mistake  the  path,  nor  Highcross,  for  it  is  the 
irst  big  house  you  come  to.  But  I am  afraid  vou  won’t 
'I't  in  there,  for  I have  just  heard  from  my  charwoman 
hat  .Mrs.  Martvn  is  talking  of  getting  her  rooms  ready  for 
omo  stranger  lady.” 

“Oh,  but  I am  not  going  to  ask  iieV  to  take  me  in,”  Meg 
aid  cheerfully  . “I  am  going  to  apply  for  the  situation, 
drs.  Salmond.” 

“What  situation,  miss?”  questioned  Mrs.  .Salmond. 
“That  of  mother’s  help  to  Mrs.  Martvn.  I told  ynti  I 
Hist  get  work,  didn’t  I?” — and  Meg  nodded  smilingly  as 
he  went  off.  {To  be  conliniied.) 


NE’,V  5£A’/.1L  STORY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIVIAN  ADENE. 


CHARACTERS  IM  THIS  STORY. 

Vivian  Aden;:.  Ihrce  aml-tsventy.  a tall  {Graceful  Irish  girl,  uilh  a vivid  iiuaginatiua 
aii'l  an  aim  riiial  pttwer  of  perception  cf  good  and  evil  iidlucnces  around  her, 
to  live  at  Vale  I’evcril,  on  the  rccomnicudatiou  of  her  old  school-friend 
Miriam  Grey,  as  ainaiuieusis  to  Miriam’s  cousin 

Lord  V,\le,  and  rnm])aiiioii  lt>  I.ady  Vale,  and  their  daughter  (Ir.RriE.  Lord 
Vale  has  unexpectedly  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  title,  although  the  idle 
lord  Icfc  a son 

Gavin  Peverii.,  who  has  lost  his  inheritance  because  no  proof  of  the  marriage  of 
his  motlicr  to  the  late  Lord  Vale  can  be  found.  Gavin  lives  at  a small  bouse 
near,  the  Den,  and  is  a breeder  of  liorses. 

Ivor,  Lnrl  Vale’s  elder  son,  known  as  “ Ivor  the  Terrible  ” and  the  “ Russian 
Bear,”  because  of  a wild  strain  in  his  nature  attributed  to  a Ru&siaa 
ancestress  ol  the  Vales. 

Garth,  the  vnungcr  sou,  homo  on  leave  from  India.  Ho  and  Miiiam  love  each 
other,  but  Miriam’s  fortune  lias  come  between  ih'-ni. 

Mrs.  Sanimord.  a wklov\',  whom  Garth  has  met  in  India.  Sli''  i , Ua yiiig near 
Vale  J’'-‘veril  and,  after  meeting  Garth,  asks  him  to  marry  her.  \\'hcu  he 
refuses  ?he  threatens  to  make  a revelation  that  vvill  ruin  him. 

Craddock,  Mrs.  S.itidford's  brother,  and  a friend  of  Ivor’s. 

Vivian  is  accosted  in  a London  tea-room  by  a strange  man,  who  telL  her  he 
has  been  seeking  her  and  tries  to  make  ardent  love  to  her.  Vivi.m  leaves  him  and 
threatens  to  give  him  in  charge.  When  she  reaches  Vale  Peverii  sl.e  is  dismayed 
to  find  the  stranger  is  Ivor  Vale.  He  does  not  at  oi»cc  renew  his  lov'-making,  and 
Vivian,  on  meeting  Gavin,  recognises  him  as  the  i eneet  knight  ot  whom 
she  has  repeatedly  oreamed  ; the  sympathy  is  mutual ; they  exchange  confidences 
and  agree  \o  work  together  for  Gavin’s  rights  and  to  wait  for  each  other.  Ivor, 
seeing  this,  is  plotting  with  Craddock  and  his  sister  to  “remove”  Gavin  from 
his  path,  and  Vivian  overhears  a conversation  Ixitwecii  tlm  men. 

Miriam  tells  Garth  that  she  is  willing  to  go  to  India  with  him.  but  he  says 
he  cannot  meet  Mrs.  Saudford’s  insinuations  by  bolting  witli  an  heiress.  Mrs. 
Saudford’s  tale  is  tha^  lie  shot  lier  husband  through  love  for  her,  and  Garth 
admits  it  was  from  his  gun  the  shot  was  fired  tliat  killed  Sandford. 

Craddock,  in  the  hunting  field,  tries  to  bring  about  a collision  with  Gavin,  but 
Vivian,  seeing  his  intention,  rides  between  them  and  all  three  horses  fall  together. 

Chapter  XL 

It  was  Gavia  who,  with  incomjjarabU-  ability,  leaped 
from  his  hor.so  at  the  moment  of  the  collision,  and  had  th<i 
creature  bv  the  head  well  out  of  the  wa\  of  \’i\i,ui,  as 
Craddock’s  black -collided  with  Mornin;.;  (.dory,  .uul  both 
came  to  tb<'.  ground  together.  The  collision  took  plac<; 
practically  in  the  ail".  Morning  Glory  landed  on  all  four 
feet,  but  then  stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  about  to  roll 
over  upon  Vivian,  when  she  was  snatched  from  this  ])cril 
bv  Gavin’s  strong  arms,  and  landed  on  the  earth  just 
beyond  the  heaving'  mass  of  struggling  horsellesh  and  the 
rider  whose  recklessness  had  caused  the  accident. 

“Mv  darling,  my  Vivian,  are  you  hurt?  S[>eak  to  me  if 
you  can!” 

.She  was  as  white  as  her  cravat.  Her  eyes  were  open 
;ind  full  of  comprehension,  init  tho  breath  had  been  knocired 
out  of  her  body.  She  could  only  make  a sign  to  him  with 
her  hands  and  try  to  smile. 

“Gome  here  and  help  me,  confound  you!”  came  in  ;i 
muffled  voice  close  at  hand;  and  Gavin,  drawing  Vivian 
farther  away  and  propping  her  up  against  the  bank,  sprung 
to  answer  this  call  for  aid. 

It  came  from  Craddock,  whose  position  was  a perilous 
one,  pinned  down  by  his  fallen  horse,  which  was  beginning 
to  struggle  to  ri.se,  and  not  altogether  free  from  peril  from 
.Morning  Glory’s  hoofs,  as  the  scared  .animal  plunged  on 
the  soft  ground,  striving  to  recover  its  footing. 

Gavin,  with  a soothing  word,  had  Morning  Glory  up  in 
a few  seconds,  and  without  pausing  to  secure  the  horse, 
turned  at  once  to  the  black,  which,  much  fresher  than 
either  gray  or  bay,  was  floundering  furiously. 

Gavin  had  the  horse  by  the  head  in  a twinkling,  and  a. 
few  moments  later,  with  a huge  stagger  and  some  slipping, 
the  animal  was  on  its  feet  again,  Craddock  lying  on  tho 
ground  looking  rather  white  and  frowning  savagely  . 

Gavin  tied  up  the  black  to  a ueighbouring  sapling.  Grav 
and  bay,  who  were  stable  companions  and  prettv  wcil 
blown,  were  standing  noses  together  with  droopiiv- 
beads. 

“Are  you  hurt,  man?”  asked  Gavin,  bending  over  Crad- 
dock, though  he  had  first  taken  in.  the  fact  that  A'ivian’s 
colour  wa.s  just  beginning  to  return,  and  that  she  had 
signed  to  him  that  she  was  nil  riglit. 

He  was  still  pu.^zlcd  to  know  how  this-  man  had  so 
suddenly  arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  what  had  happened 
at  the  jump.  Vivian  he  had  known  to  be  behind  him,  and 
he  wa.s  giving  her  a load,  as  he  had  done  before.  But 

Craddock  had  not  been  with  the  held  so  far  as  be  knew, 
and  how  in  the  world  had  he  suddenly  aj)peared  at  this 
juncture? 

“Help  me  up,  man,  and  then  perhaps  I’ll  know.  If  an- 
leg’s  not  broken,  perhaps  I may  be  all  right  except  .”or 
briiises.  Gad,  hut  it  was  some  spill!” 
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Gavin  was  fcoHn^'  the  lc-;4  as  well  as  the  boot  permitted. 
Me  had  some  surgical  skill. 

‘‘Bone’s  sound.  You  ma\-  have  i^ot  a muscular  strain. 
Get  uj:>  and  see  how  }ou  feel.  \Miere  the  blazes  did  you 
spring  from?  ^'ou  weren’t  with  the  hounds.” 

Graddock  was  .slowlv  piekdng'  himself  u,p,  considerably 
bruised  and  battered,  though  he  was  beginning  to  belic\’o 
that  he  had  come  off  well  from  his  spill.  He  knew  he  had 
to  take  chances,  jind  was  readv  for  them.  But  whv  ha'l  that 
confounded  girl  chip|:ed  in  just  when  he  had  made  sure 
of  his  quarry?  It  was  maddening.  If  he  had  not  had  to 
check,  if  his  great  horse  had  m.-/ide  straight  at  the  gray,  the 
latter  would  have  been  knocked  clean  o\’er  in  its  jumi);  and 
then — well,  no  one  could  sav,  but  the  chances  were  that  the 
rider  would  have  pitched  over  the  brute’s  head  and  landed 
on  his  own.  .\  broken  neck  would  have  made  an  end  of 
him,  and  another  regrettable  hunting  accident  would  have 
been  recorded — nothing  else.  'I'he  girl  had  spoiled  overv- 
thing  by  her  interference,  anrl  ap|;arentlv  she  had  conic  off 
without  injur\'  herself.  It  woukl  have  been  something  done 
if  she  had  been  cleared  out  of  the  track.  I\or  \’a!c  thought 
n lot  too  much  of  her.  And  here  was  hor  coming  up 
himself  at  a tearing  , gallop.  .Silh'  ass!  \\’h\'  couldn’t  he 
keep  his  nose  out  of  tlie  moss  till  he  got  his  rejiort? 

Ivor  was  up  by  the  time  Graddock  was  on  his  feet.  It 
was  Ivor  who  had  po«ted  his  man  in  position  «hen  he  saw 
which  line  the  fox  was  taking.  He  knew  almost  to  a 
certainty  what  was  likely  to  happen  over  countrv  so 
ftimiliar  as  this  to  him.  Three  foxes  out  of  four  made  tlie 
circuit  which  brought  them  to  this  point,  and  always  aftcr 
the  long  and  bre.-Uhless  run  the  held  was  thin  and  small 
here,  few  to  see  and  none  likel\'  to  note  detaib,  all  pressing 
towards  the  better  going  wli’.ch  lav  bevond  the  marshv 
stream. 

‘‘Good  hcaiens,  what’s  hajipened?”  he  cried,  as  he  came 
thundering  up. 

Gavin  sjirang  to  the  two  untethcred  horses,  which  had 
■flung  up  their  heads  nervously  at  tliis  fresh  approach. 
\ ivian,  who  had  by  this  time  got  her  breath,  began  to  rise 
slowlv.  There  was  a vivid  light  in  her  eyes,  and  she  walked 
steadily  towards  l\or  \'alc  and  his  friend.  Gavin  watched 
her  with  anxious  eyes,  but  for  the  moment  he  could  not 
leave  the  horses  he  Iield,  which  had  begun  to  fidget 
nervouslv.  There  was  something  about  Ivor  Vale  which 
‘brought  suggestions  of  violence.  Highh-strung  creatures 
vwere  often  aware  of  this. 

‘‘I  can  tell  you  what  happened,”  she  said  in  a low  clear 
voice.  ‘‘Mr.  Craddock  was  attempting  to  ride  at  G.avin 
Peveril.”  .She  had  almost  said  ‘‘Lord  Vale,”  but  decided 
to_  check  the  temptation  to  use  that  name.  ‘‘He  was  not 
with  the  hunt.  He  must  have  been  hiding  somewhere 
yonder,  where' the  bushes  and  trees  give  shelter.  Then  be 
sprang  out,  and  rpde  with  his  fresh  hor.se  to  trv  to  upset 
■your  cousin  in  a difficult  and  dangerous  jump.  And  this, 
■T  suppose,  you  expected  him  to  do,  and  are  here  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  success  ! ” — and  her  e^es  Hashed  fire. 
.Ivor  broke  into  a rolling  laugh. 

‘‘Bravo,  Miss  Adene  ! You  look  simply  splendid — rip-, 
ping  1 1 say,  Craddock,  do  you  know  what  this  fair  lady 

practically  accuses  vou  of?  Well,  go  ahead,  man,  and  give 
us  your  side  of  the  story!  I’m  reallv  enjoving  m^'self ! 
You  see,  1 have  had  a hand  in  it  also.  Isn’t  she  clever, 
this  breaker  of  Peveril  s horses?  I wonder, how  manv 
anore  talents  she  has  up  her  sleeve  ! So  vou  tried  to  ride 
over  Peveril,  did  ycu?  Seems  that  it’  was  vou  who 
got  the  toss  instead.  Well,  out  with  your  tale,  man!” 
Craddock  was  looking  about  him  with  venomous  eyes. 
But  when  be  spoke  it  was  quietlv  and  with  a good  deal  of 
sarcasm. 

‘‘Of  course  in  Miss  Adene’s  eyes  no  doubt  I was  just  an 
interloper.  It  is  true  I had  not  followed  the  hounds  on  the 
whole  of  their  circuit.  That  animal  of  Farmer  Ford’s  is 
not  a hunter,  though  a good  goer,  and  has  often  been  with 
hounds.  He  had  told  me  that  most  foxes,  after  running 
through  the  Knowle  Hill  gorse,  doubled  and  took  the  line 
of  this  brook,  and  crossed  it  somewhere  and  headed  for 
the  copses  beyond  these  uplands.  So  I took  mv  own  line 
after  the  first,  and  waited  for  them  to  come  up.” 

“You  w^e  not  waiting  for  hounds,”  cried  Vivian,  with  a 
concentration  of  anger  in  her  voice  which  she  kept  under 
control  with  difficulty.  “You  did  not  follow  huntsmen  or 
hound.s.  Aou  followed  Gavin  Peveril.  You  were  deliber- 
atelv  riding  at  him,  and  you  know  it.  ATu  can  sav  what 
you  will;  it  changes  nothing. 


He  did  not  even  look  at  her,  though  Ivor  did,  but  con- 
tinued speaking  with  the  same  cool  sarcasm. 

“1  have  no  doubt  the.  lady  thinks  that  Mr.  Peveril  has 
the  inalienable  right  to  choose  his  ground,  and  that  nobodv 
else  must  have  a look  in  till  he  is  over.  But  she  should 
have  instructed  the  field  in  this  unwritten  regulation.  .\s 
a mere  amateur  in  sport,  1 held  that  I had  as  much  right 
to  try  for  the  best  jumping  place  as  any  other  man.  My 
horse  was  fresh,  as  she  had  remarked ; and  had  .she  nut 
thought  fit  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  in  all  probabilit\  I 
should  have  been  o\er  and  away  before  Mr.  Peveril  reached 
the  place.  But  the  sudden  way  in  which  she  came  living 
along  upset  my  calculations  and  flurried  niv  iiorse.  For 
the  moment  he  became  restive  and  out  of  hand.  He  was 
verv  much  excited,  of  course,  and  tremendously  eager.  I 
succeeded  in  swerving  a little  away  from  Miss  Adene,  hut 
not  sufficiently  to  avoid  a collision  with  her.  An  accident, 
was  the  result,  which  luckily  has  not  turned  out  verv 
disastrously  for  any  of  us.  But,  if  she  has  the  smallest 
regard,  for  truth  or  justice,  she  will  be  willing  to  admit  that 
the  accident  i'roni  first  to  last  was  cntirelv  caused  by  her 
own  impetuosity  and  lack  of  judgment,  and  that  she  has 
only  herself  to  thank  for  whatever  consequences  may 
ensue.” 

A'ivian  fi.xed  her  steady  gaze  upon  him.  Craddock  met 
h.er  eyes,  and  his  did  not  flinch.  His  stare  was  at  once, 
coolly  insolent  and  almost  im])erceptibl  v Ihrcatcning. 
Gavin,  who  had  not  heard  the  whole  of  the  dialogue, 
though  he  had  taken  in  it.s  import,  now  came  forward 
leading  the  two  horses. 

“Miss  ,\denc,_T  think  you  need  not  bandy  words  anv  -f 
more  with  Air.  Craddock.  If  vou  feel  sufficiently  recovered, 

I will  take  you  home.  Ivor  will  look  after  his’ friend.”  ’ ■ 
\ ivian  was  thankful  to  be  in  the  saddle  once  more;  for 
a few  stragglers  had  now  loomed  up  and  were  likelv  soon 
to_  reach  the  spot.  Morning  Glory  had  recovered  nerve  and 
wind,  and  \ ivian  drew  a deep  breath  as  she  passed  the  two! 
men,  who  both  uncovered,  but  in  whose  eves  she  read  ai 
baleful  malice.  ' | 

“Gavin,”  she  said,  as  they  rode  on,  “do  vou  understand' 
now?  Did  >ou  hear  what  I said  to  Mr.  Vale?  1 told  hiinj 
the  truth.  It  was  the  truth.  That  great  black'  horse  with 
its  hea\  v rider  was  going  to  crash  'into  > ou  as  you  took| 
the  dangerous  leap.  When  you  saw  him,  as  vou  would  do; 
just  as  you  met,  it  would  be  too  late.  If  vou  had  seen  himj  ‘ I 
before,  you  would  have  never  thought  of  such  a thing  as!  'i' 
a provoked  collision.  It  is  alwaws"  the  man  riddcin  a^  in 
such  a case  who  gets  the  worst  of  it.”  j ' 

“And  so  you  dashed  in  to  take  what  was  meant  for  me. 
Vivian,  Vivian,  how  could  you  do  it?  What  do  you  think  !' 
my  life  would  have  been  worth  to  me  if  yours  ’had  been  ® 
the  forfeit?” 

She  gave  him  a look  which  he  treasured  for  all  time  in‘ 
his  heart.  j k 

“Ah,  but  the  danger  was  not  the  same  for  me!  He  did!  ‘ " 
not  care  about  upsetting  or  hurting  me.  You  reined  aside. I 
1 almost  cleared  him.  In  the  air  we  cannoned,  that  was 
all.  _ It  might  have  been  bad,  I know,  but  it  was  not.  But,  ' ' 
Gavin,  Gavin,  do  you  undertsand  now?  Did  vou  see  the  f? 
look  upon  those  two  wicked  faces?”  ' fix 

He  rode  beside  her,  looking  very  grave,  yet  still  like  a * 
man  who  doubts.  - " 'site 

“I  ani  loth  to  think  it  of  Ivor.  I have  alwavs  thought  ■■■ 
him  a violent,  yet  a courageous  man.  Craddock  I know!  ^“1 
notlfing  about.  Ivor  ctdis  him  a friend.”  ' 'oj 

“Friends  in  wickedness,  comrades  in  crime,”  cried 
Vivian,  with  flashing  eyes.  “Gavin,  what  is  to  be  the  out- 
come  of  this?  Will  you  pass  it  over  in  silence?”  ^ I 

“What  else  can  I do?”  he  asked.  “Where  have  we  any  fou 
proofs?  Craddock’s  story,  as  he  told  it,  sounds  far  more! 
reasonable  than  mine  ■would  do  if  ,I  brought  a railiivfj 
accusation.  ■ Of  cour.se  I will  be  more  on  my  guard.”  * 

1 hen  something  will  be  gained,”  Vivian  answered;  ‘i 
“but,  oh,  Gavin,_  if  vou  could  only  take  that  journey  yoir  i"' 
spoke  of  now — this  winter!  I have  such  a feeling  about  the  6i 
short  dim  days  and  long  dark  nights  that  are  coming.  If 
you  were  away,  out  in  the  sunshine  of  some  beautiful 
land ” T. 

“If  I could  take  } ou  with  me,  \ ivian,  I would  go  to-' 
morrow.  But  I cannot  do  that!  No,  my  sweetest,  "not  if  st' 
you  were  a thousand  times  willing.  But’ one  dav,  Vivian, ‘ k 
one  day  we  will  do  it — fare  forth  out  into  the  sunshine 
together.  But  for  the  moment  this  is  not  [)racticable.  F ii>' 
ntust  remain  here.  Nor  would  I leave  you  if  I could.  Fod  ft 
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if  there , bo  anything  in  what  you  surmise — and  I do  believe 
in  vour  intuitions— this  day’s  happenings  may  have  drawn 
tlown  anger  upon  your  bead.  And  if  any  peril  should 
menace  vou” — he  seemed  to  draw  back  some  words  upon 
his  lips  .md  substitute  others  in  their  pl.ace — “then  1 must 
b<‘  here- beside  you.” 

Tiiev  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  for  a moment 
all  else  f.aded  from  their  minds.  Be  the  consequences  what 
they  might,  at  least  this  sweet  bond  of  mutual  trust  and 
love  had  been  more  closelv  drawn,  and  now  another  element 
had  entered  m,  that  of  mutual  dependence.  For  each 
would  keep  watch  ami  ward  over  the  other,  and  Gavin  at 
length  began  to  understand  that  he  was  a threatened  man. 

tiavin  dined  at  \’ale  Peveril  that  evening,  and  Ivor  was 
in  one  of  his  boisterous  moods  of  gaiety  :ind  gooil  fellow- 
shi[)  with  the  table  in  general  .amt  Ga\in  in  ptirticular. 
His  laugh  rang  out  so  often  .and  so  loud  when  the  day’s 
run  was  commented  on,  that  he  was  asked  to  explain 
himself. 

“Oh,  ask  mv  cousin — he  knows  ! He  nearlv  had  a fine 
spill,  but  good  horsemanship  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
sa\ed  the  situation.  But  it  was  a near  thing.  Three  of 
them--, and  jolly  well  mounted  all  the  lot— making  for  that 
safe  t.ake-off  as  aou  cross  Badder  Brook  below  the  gorse 
bands.  You  know  the  ]tlace.  Gtivin  and  Miss  Adone  and 
Graddock.  I was  a very  bad  fourth-  only  came  up  when 
the  fun  was  over.  But  those  three  wore  just  racing  each 
other — fine  sight,  I call  it — and  only  Ga\  in  had  the  wit  to 
see  it  couldn't  he  done.  He  got  o\er  all  right  a little  oil 
the  line,  and  the  other  two  met  in  the  air  and  had  a Jine 
spill.  .Since  nobody  w.as  hurt,  I can  laugh  at  what  I saw. 
Miss  i\dcne,  you  were  not  very  kind  to  mv  friend,  ^’ou 
accused  him  of  being  unsportsmanlike.  Jkit  honesth  1 
think  it  was  six  of  one  and  half  a dozen  of  the  other.  You 
all  of  vou  bch.aved  like  fools,  if  you  will  excuse  my  fr.ank- 
ncss.” 

\'ivian  raised  her  eves  and  looked  him  straight  in  the 
face. 

“Better  perhaps  to  be  .a  fool  th.an  a knave,"  she  said 
ATiw  clearlv;  and  though  Ivor  answered  with  noisy  mirth, 
ami  several  followed  hi.s  ex.ample,  a few  jn'e-^^ent  looked  with 
inc|uir\-  at  \'i\ian’s  severe  young  face,  and  would  have  liked 
to  know  what  lay  behind  the  expression  which  they  found 
so  inscrutable. 

In  the  evening  there  was  dancing  in  the  gallery,  hut 
Vivian  was  tired  and  did  not  join  in.  .She  accompanied 
Miriam  to  the  billiard-room  to  watch  and  mark. 

“What  is  the  m.atier,  \'ir  You  said  your  fall  had  not 
shaken  vou,  but  you  are  not  yourself  altogether.  .\nd  Avhat 
is  it  between  \ou  and  Ivor?  You  looked  like  .a  ]Aair  of 
tluellists  just  now." 

“That  is  how  I feel.  He  wants  watching  all  the  time. 
I feel  towards  him  as  1 think  \ou  do  towards  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford.  You  do  not  know  what  they  are  up  to.” 

“But  what  should  hor  be  up  to  where  you  are  con- 
cerned? And  if  he  w.ants  Mrs.  Sandford,  he  is  welcome, 
to  her.  That  will  kei'p  her  claws  pared.” 

Vivian  was  silent,  but  a new  vein  of  thought  had  been 
opened.  Ivor  and  Mrs.  Sandford  ! It  was  quite  ])ossible. 
Thev  were  often  together,  and  Ivor  now  seemed  rather 
enemv  than  friend  to  herself.  .And  how  much  that  would 
strengthen  the  evil  pact  between  two  bad  men  ! How  it 
would  whet  the  appetite  of  the  adventuress  and  her 
brother!  Gavin  <jut  of  their  path,  then  Ivor  and  the 
woman  he  wedded  would  evcntuallv  be  Lord  and  Lady 
A'ale,  and  Gregory  Craddock  would  be  brother  as  well  as 
friend. 

She  pressed  her  hands  closely  together.  How  that  trio 
would  work  for  the  desired  end  ! And  as  soon  as  they 
realised  what  her  office  was  now  to  be  where  Gavin  was 
concerned,  what  Avould  their  policy  he  towards  herself? 
.She  set  her  tcc-th  together  and  clenched  her  hands. 

“Let  them  do  their  worst!”  she  said  half  aloud. 

“Who?”  asked  Miriam,  a little  startled. 

But  she  only  received  a strange  smile  in  answer. 

Ch.vpter  XII. 

The  house-party  at  A'ale.  Peveril  was  large  and  gay.  The 
dark  davs  of  November  had  come.  Hunting  was  in  full 
swing  for  those  who  loved  the  excitement  and  feared  not 
the  perils  of  sport,  whilst  many  of  the  older  men  took  their 
guns  into  the  coverts,  and  the  pheasants  found  the  times 
livele  and  exciting  if  somewhat  perilous.  Within  doors 
the  ladies  who  were  not  horse-women  amused  themselves 
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in  various  tashions,  and  the  suggestion  made  dv  .Mrs. 
.Sandford,  through  the  medium  of  the  eager  Gertie,  of 
acting  a little  pl;i\ --to  be  repeated,  perhaps,  at  Christmas- 
time for  the  benefit  of  the  parish — found  immediate  and 
eager  popularity. 

As  its  author  had  told  the  daughter  of  the  house  from 
the  first,  there  were  only  a few  speaking  jiarts  of  anv 
importance,  but  the  play  admitted  of  an  imb 'finite  number 
of  walkers-on  in  gorgeous  raiment,  and  the  notion  of  thus 
disporting  themselves  in  dresses  speciallv  designed  or 
adapted  made  great  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  the  huuse-i>art\ . 

Mrs.  .Sandford  was  vastly  entertaining  also.  She  hunted 
when  she  got  a suitable  mount  ottered,  but  she  would  never 
go  out  with  the  guns.  She  even  tireferred  to  rerntiln  at 
homo  when  the  ladies  joined  the  shooting  men  at  lunch 
at  some  given  spot. 

It  began,  to  be  whispered  about  that  this  prettv  voung 
widow  had  suffered  .some  terrible  tragedy  in  her  past  life, 
hew  knew  r'xactls’  what  it  was,  but  to  one  or  another  she 
dropped  a hint.  She  became  surroundi'd,  .as  it  were,  by  a 
certain  halo  of  romance  which  enhanced  her  attractions  in 
the  eyes  of  niany.  Her  popularity  w.as  undoubted,  and 
Lady  A’ale  congratulated  herself  upon  having  Ivor’s  friends 
so  near.  Whoe\er  camo  and  went  at  Vale  Peveril,  Mrs. 
Sandford  remained,  always  eager  to  make  her.self  useful 
and  to  banish  fluiness  liy  her  bright  presence. 

“Everybody  is  charmed  to  thinlc  of  a jila\'  by  vou,”  Lady 
A’ale  told  her.  “How  clever  of  you  to  think  of  it!  Do 
bring  it  and  read  it  to  us  one  of  these  afternoons  when  all 
the  men  arc  out.  It  will  be  charming!  Everybody  loves 
to  act  or  to  watch  acting.  1 suppose  you  will  lake  the. 
leading  part  roursell?  1 think  \ou  must  be  clever  at  all 
that  kind  of  thing.” 

“Oh,  dear,  no!  I shall  just  be  stage  manager  and 
prompter.  I have,  not  the  least  gift  for  acting.  I like  to 
see  other  people  do  it.  Of  course  1 just  show  them  in 
some  of  the  scenes  w'hat  I mean,  but  1 am  not  in  the  least 
clever  myself,  and  1 have  my  e\e  upon  mv  first  lady.  .She. 
will  exactly  fit  the  part,  and  Aliss  Grey  fells  me  she  used 
to  act  very  well  as  a girl.  Oh,  I want  my  jilav  to  be  a 
great  success,  and,  if  1 may,  I will  choo.se  the  peojife  whom 
1 want  to  act,  and  drill  them  in  mv  own  waA'!'’ 

“Why,  of  counsel  . 'Unit  will  be’ best  of  all.  Have  vou 
decided  on  the  caste?” 

Mt  is  coming  clear  bit  by  bit  as  I watch  them.  I want 
Miss  .\dene  for  my  princess  and  your  nephew  for  the 
younger  hero.  The  elder  one — ought  he  to  be  called  the 
\illain,  I wonder?  -I  am  hesitating  about.  Mr.  A'ale 
would  look  the  jiart  best,  but  I rather  think  that  his  brother 
would  make  the  better  actor.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  \our 
two  sons,  I think.” 

“ I his  is  excellent — to  use  people  who  will  be  remaining.. 
Fhen  we  could  give  the  play  more  than  once,  wnich  is  so 
nice  after  all  the  trouble  taken.  The  house-party  ch.'inges, 
but  anybody  would  do  for  walking  on  in  a beautiful  robe. 
That  is  what  pleases  them.  No  trouble,  but  just  to  look 
gorgeous  and  group  themselves  artisticall\ . It  is  almost 
like  iableaux  vivanis,  only  without  the  boredom  of  standihg 
still  so  long.  A’ou  are  a real  treasure,  Laura,  rn\  dear, 
with  all  your  clever  ideas!”— for  Lad\  A'ale  had  fallen  of 
late  into  this  intimate  manner  of  address,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  little  widow. 

“Dear  Lady  A'ale,  you  are  so  good  to  me.  1 nevm- 
thought  to  be  quite  so  happy  again.  .An.l  now,  tell  mo, 
what  can  we  do  for  jewels?  AI\'  princess  has  to  be  vcr\ 
gorgeously  arrayed  for  one  of  the  scenes.  Of  course  Miss 
Adenc  will  have  no  jewels  herself.  Is  there  an\-  wav  of 
collecting  some?  Or  shall  we  just  hire  paste?” 

“Oh,  no,  not  the  least  need!  Wo  have  all  the  familv 
heirlooms  in  the  safe,  and  1 have  quite  a number  in  m\' 
dressing-cases.  That  can  easily  be  managed.” 

“Lmless  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  get  mock 
ones  from  some  theatrical  agent.  Thev  do  that  sort  of 
thing  very  well  now — the_y  da  not  look  tinsellv  and 
common.” 

“W’ell,  I will  speak  to  my  husband  first,  but  I do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  need  to  take  that  trouble.  I should 
rather  like  to  have  out  the  family  jewels  and  see  how  they 
look.  One  does  not  have  much  need  to  wear  them  in  our 
pre.sent  life,  but  they  are  extremely  beautiful.” 

Here  was  a double  excitement  for  the  ladies.  Mrs. 
.Sandford  read  her  play  to  them  at  an  early  opportunitv. 
They  pronounced  it  most  exciting.  .Also  thev  saw  how  fine 
an  opportunity  there  would  be  for  the  display  of  wonderful 
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dresses  in  the  scene  of  the  princess’s  betrothal  to  the  lover  j 
of  her  own  choice. 

The  princess’s  choice  did  not  coincide  with  that  of  her 
parents,  who  liad  .another  suitor  in  view,  but  had  been 
over-persuaded  by  the.  passionate  pleadings  of  their  daughter 
in  an  earlier  scene.  The  happy  and  triumphant  jirincess 
.and  her  very  n.-iHant  and  knightlv  lover,  therefore,  are  to 
be  formally  betrothed,  and  the  discarded  son  of  a neighbour- 
ing king  has  to  look  on  at  his  rival’s  triumph,  llut  he 
k'nows  how  to  .act  for  the  discomfiture  of  that  rival.  His 
gift  to  the  bridal  couple  is  a golden  goblet  of  great  price, 
.and  he  begs  the  princess  to  hand  it  to  her  betrothed  to  quaff, 
which  she  does  with  much  gr.ace  and  sweetness.  He 
drinlcs,  and  in  .a  few  moments  falls  dead.  'I'he  princess  is 
caught  in  the  .arms  of  the  triumphant  criminal,  who  calls 
heaven  to  witness  that  the  gods  themstdves  .are  fighting  on 
his  side;  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  a inbleau  which  Mrs. 
•Sandford  declared  could  be  most  effectively  set. 

'1  he  listeners  wore  ch.armed  bv  the  plav,  which,  though 
slight,  moved  briskly  with  distlnctlv  goocl  dialogue. 

“But  how  clever  you  must  be  to' think  all  that,  and  put 
it  into  such  a delightful  form!  It  is  a dinkv  little  plav  1 
Do  let  me  be  one  of  the  wedding;  guests!  1 have  such  .a 
lovelv  oriental  dress  f shall  send  for.  And  .about  the  golden 
goblet-  where  is  that  to  come  from?  It  ought  to  be'.a  real 
beauty!’’  said  one  of  the.  guests. 

“\es,  it  ought.  Dear  f.ady  \',ale,  h.a\'C  }ou  not  some- 
thing of  the  sort  at  \’.ale  Peveril?’’ 

“I  believe  we  have.  Yes,  1 know  we  have,  (iertie  was 
talking  .about  it  only  the  other  day.  I think  it  is  in  a locked 
(.ahinet  in  the  g.allor)  . I will  get  m\'  kevs  and  we  will  go 
.and  look.  M e must  certainh’  have  our  accessories  as 
splendid  as  imssible,  and  m.ake  a great  success  of  the  pl.av. 
l..ater  on  we  might  act  it  for  charity.  One  ought  alwavs 
to  try  to  do  good,  you  know,  though  m\'  voung  cousin 
Mlri.am.  is  .always  laughing  at  us  .and  s.a\ing  that  it’s  our 
fun  we  rerdly  want,  tmd  the  other  is  onlv  a jreg  to  hang 
it  on.  But  then  she  has  such  lots  of  money  ; she  can  be 
generous  and  have  her  fun  too:  Imt  .all  of  us  are  not  so 
lucky.’’ 

I lie  ladies  'Laughingly  followed  their  hostess,  filling  the 
dim  old  corridors  and  stairw.-ivs  with  rustlings  of  soft 
r.aiment  and  the  ripple  of  g.av  Laughter. 

1 he  g.allerv  was  a fine  jdace,  warmed  bv  pipes  .and  con- 
taining a number  of  costly  tind  he.autiful  collections  m.ade  b\ 
lormer  owners.  'I'o  examine  these  treasures  on  a duil 
.altcrnoon  was  a delight,  and  Mrs.  Sandford  flitted  to  and 
I ro  with  little  cries  of  delight,  as  she  pounced  upon  one 
]iiece  of  furniture  after  another  which  would  be  admirable 
on  the  stage  for  the  setting  of  her  pLay.  She  would  pull 
one  or  two  such  into  the  desired  juxtaposition,  and  go 
through  a fr.agment  of  one  of  the  scenes  herself. 

.'\t  length,  when  L.ady  Y.ale  unlocked  a corner  c.abinet 
in  a rather  dim  recess  and  drew  forth  a richly  chased  and 
jewelled  goblet,  there  was  .a  chorus  of  delighted  cries  and 
exclamations.  Mrs.  .S.andford  quickly  obtained  possession 
of  it,  examining  it  with  intense  eagerness  and  admiration. 

“1  don’t  much  like  the  thing,”  Ladv  Yale  said.  “Old 
Lord  Vale  once  showed  it  to  me.  He  said  it  was  a 
mediteval  poison  cup.  I don’t  quite  know  how  it  is  done, 
but  there  is  a little  cavity  somewhere,  and  poison  can  be 
jiut  in.  Then  when  the  cup  is  filled  the  poison  is  automati- 
cally released,  and  whoever  drinks  what  is  in  the  cup  of 
course  is  poisoned.  Isn’t  it  a horrid  idea?  Oh,  look  there! 
What  a start  he  gave  me!” 

She  pointed  to  a picture  hanging  near.  It  had  been  lost 
in  shadow  up  till  now,  but  a late  sunbeam  had  suddenly 
lighted  up  the  face,  and  the  fierce  eyes  seemed  to  be  looking 
down  menacingly  on.  the  group. 

“That  was  old  Lord  Vale,  my  husband’s  brother,”  Lady 
Vale  told  them,  recovering  herself.  “But  how  queer!  It 
was  standing  here  that  he  showed  me  the  cup,  and  now  he 
seems  to  be  staring  at  me,  and  angrily  too.  But  that  was 
his  way.” 

There  was  another  silent  watcher  of  this  scene  whom 
Lady  Vale  did  not  perceive,  for  Vivian  was  dressed  in  her 
dark  habit,  and  had  only  advanced  a few  steps  into  the 
dim  gallery,  from  which  the  daylight  was  fast  fading, 
except  where  one  window  had  caught  the  dying  sunlight. 
She  stood,  as  it  were,  transfixed,  her  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Sand- 
foyd,  who  stood  with  the  cup  in  her  hands,  examining  it 
with  an  expression  upon  her  face  which  seemed  in  the 
watcher’s  eves  to  endow  it  with  properties  curiously  in- 
human, almost  demoniacal.  Glancing  upwards,  she  caught 


the  gaze  of  the  pictui'cd  eves,  and  it  seemed  to  hoi  excited 
brain  as  though  thev  held  some  mess.age  of  warning. 

\’ivian  did  not  w.ait  to  bo  seen  ; she  had  paus<_'d  at  the 
gallerv  door  on  the  wa\’  to  Iwr  room.  Now  she  pursuetl 
th.at  w.av,  and,  fitting  down  hesid<‘  her  fiu',  where,  a litllti 
tea-table  was  drawn  up  temptingly  for  \'ivian  was  Ddowd 
of  the  maids — she  fell  into  a dcc])  reverii-.  ' 

The  vision  w.as  before  her  eyes  in  the  d.lnclng  fire-flann's  | 
of  ,a  woman  with  a golcUm  cu[)  in  h<'r  h.ands-  -a  poison  cup  - 
examining  its  mechanism  with  an  expression  of  ardent 
curiosit\',  touching  it  gently  inside  and  out;  and  upon,  hvi- 
were  fixed  the  glaring  e\es  of  a nionacing  face  above-  eyes 
which,  when  turned  upon  X'ivian,  seemed  to  send  a voie<‘-  ; 
less  message  to  her.  What  did  it  mean?  What  coidd  it 
mean  ? 

When  she  had  dressed  and  had  gone  downstairs  she  found  1 
the  company  in  a pleasant  energy  of  excitement  over  they; 
plav,  which  many  wore  now  reading  .'ind  discussing,  whilst  ' 
Mrs.  S.-mdford  was  discussing  who  would  best  fill  the  parts  ,j 
which  she  had  not  jtreviousK'  settled  in  her  own  mind.  .She  i 
woidd  have  liked  Lad'.’  \’ale  for  the  queen,  but  the  latter 
laughingly  declined.  She  had  no  histrionic  gifts,  she 
declaretl,  and  as  hostess  could  not  possibly  seclude  hersi'lf 
behind  the  scenes.  .She  suggested  Miriam,  ami  u.pon  her 
the  final  choice  rested.  'Lhe  little  widow  made  much  jil.ay 
of  eves  and  much  showing  off  of  her  archness  and  \’ivaeily 
in  settling  which  of  the  brothers  \'ale  should  take  the  place 
of  the  finally  triu.mph.-mt  \illain-lover. 

Ivor  decl.'ired  he  was  the  best  man  for  the  part,  but  that 
he  woult.l  never  be  able  to  learn  bis  lines,  or  to  master  stage 
tricks,  not  being  of  the  performing  poodle  breed,  (iarlh 
had  no  desire  for  the  distinction,  hut  consentcil  at  length, 
rather,  as  it  seemed,  to  escape  th<'  playful  badinage  of  the 
ladv  author.  .She.  took  occasion  to  Haunt  former  intimru'v 
and  supposititious  p.'ist  scen.es  before  the  assembled  com- 
]5.anv,  and,  to  ctit  it  short,  he  gave  a brief  assent,  and  retired  , 
from  the  scemx 

All  the  evenintf  ^’ivian  was  horribly  aware  of  sometliing.; 
malign  and  threatening  in  the  atmosphere  qhout  hen  of, 
some  tension  in  the  air  which  she  could  not  deti.ne,  and! 
which  sometimes  seemed  to  meet  her  in  sulfoc.ating  wav<'s.; 
It  w.as  not  a new'  sensation,  hut  to-night  it  was-  .almost' 
overpowering,  and  at  h-ngth  she  ('ouhl  stand  the  heat<’d . 
drawl ng-rooin  no  longer,  but  wandered  out  into  the  hall, 
where  some  of  the  \oung  peufjle  were  d.'incing  and  plat  ing! 
games.  Sh.'  sat  down  upon  the  wide  shallow  staircase,!' 
and  with  her  head  testing  on  her  h.ands  tvas  soon  lost  inr 
a ix'verie  which  seemed  to  lead  down  dim  .paths  to  no 
apparent  goal.  l! 

“Listen!  ’i'ou  Itave  to  hear!” 

Who  spoke?  .She  looked  quickiv  round  . her.  Nobodt  ! ; 
She  was  alone.  The  hall  Ltv  before  her,  an  animated  coin-i, 
panv  moving  about  it.  In  a shadowy  corner  two  persons — -ij 
a man  and  a womans — were  deep  in  talk,  and  in  the  woman ’.s| 
hand  was  the  golden  goblet — the  poison  cup. 

The  man  with  hi;^  back  towards  her  was  Ivor  Vale;  Ihej 
woman,  upon,  whose  upturned  face  a solitary  electric  Lanip| 
shed  its  light,  was  Laura  Sandford.  Between  that  pair 
and  Vivian  lay  the  liall  with  its  moving  figures  and  the  loud 
hum  of  voices  and  laughter.  . 

“Yes,  I had  it  in  India.  I have  Just  enough  left  for  one' 
experiment.  Perfectly  safe-— impossible  to  detect— it  takes 
effect  only  after  three  days.  And  here’s  our  chance.  Oh, 
leave  that  to  me.  I know  how  to  work  it.  Not  a bit.  1 
will  see  to  that.  I shall  not  appear.  She  shall  do  it  for  us. 
That  is  just  the  beauty  of  it.  Besides,  after  three  days- — t 
Yes,  it  might  be  anything;  no  suspicions  roused.  No,  I! 
don’t  want  you  meddling.  You  are  much  too  impetuous.; 
That  is  why  I want  him  on  the  stage  or  in  the  green-room. 
He  might  see  too  much.  Oh,  that  is  all  over  now ! One! 
needs  must  seek  the  best  when  choice  is  offered.  Oh,  I 
understand!  I never  expect  something  for  nothing  in  this 
world.  You  could  not  imagine  anything  better.  Yes,  I 
am  sure  it  is  enough,  and  I will  see  to  that.  She  will  give|| 
it  straight  to  him,  and  once  drunk ” 

What  was  it  that  Vivian  was  hearing?  She  knew  that 
it  was  impossible  that  she  could  hear  one  word,  and  indeed| 
the  man’s  tones  never  reached  her  at  all.  It  had  been  likoj 
hearing  a conversation  over  the  telephone— only  one.speakerj 
audible,  though  pauses  there  had  been  when  the  other  madoi 
response.  But  everv  word  spoken  by  the  woman  had 
registered  itself  upon  her  brain.  Yet  she  knew  she  had  not 
heard.  What  in  the  world  had  come  to  her  that  she  had 
understood?  Then  in  a moment  she  knew. 
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Years  a^o,  in  her  school  days,  she  had  ii'.ade  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a^ieaf  and  partially  dumb  girl,  with  whom  she  had 
made  great  friends.  At  first  conversation  had  only  been  by 
fincter-Talking.  But  on  two  occasions  during  the  long  vaca- 
tions this  girl  had  gone  for  a coarse  of  instruction  in  hp- 
roading,  and  \'ivian  had  shared  this  instruction  with  her  that 
she  might  perhaps  in  future  years  help  others  in  the  same 

sad  case  as  her  friend.  • , i . 

For  some  vears  afterwards  she  spent  afternoons  w ith  hei 
friend,  conversing  with  her  in  silence  simply  b\  \\  .'itch- 
ing her  lips.  Now  she  understood  what  she  had  been 


doing.  Highly  strung,  her  nerves  acutely  vibrating,  hei* 
eyes  keenlv  fuved  upon  the  face  which  gleamed  out  of  the 
darkness,  she  had  “read”  instead  of  hearing  the  whispered 
words  of  the  conspirators. 

Running  up  to  her  room — for  the  colloquy  was  now 
broken  up — she  sank  upon  her  rug  before  the  fire,  and  again 
she  rested  her  head  in  her  hands.  \\’hat  was  it  that  was 
meant?  W’liat  were  those  two  plotting  together?  Not  for 
a moment  did  she  doubt.  There  was  a fiendish  jilot  on 
foot  to  compass  (la\in’s  death  b\'  means  of  the  golden 
goblet.  (To  be  continued.) 


CONCLUSION. 

CICELY  D^ACOMBE. 

Chapter  XX\'.,  and  Last. 

Without  one  word  Leigh  and  the  chauffeur  set  to  work 
on  the  overturned  car.  Bv  some  lucky  chance  the  cai  had 
not  caught  fire,  but  under  it  there  was  pinned  down  “the 
voung  lady”  whom  Leigh  knew  to  be  the  woman  he  loved. 

' It  took  them  but  five  minutes  to  free  her.  Both  were 
strong  and  lost  not  a second.  Leigh  worked  with  a 
so  intense  .as  to  what  he  should  find  undeineath  that  it 
<iave  strength  to  his  arm.  Would  Cicely  be  dead,  dis- 
figured? Whatever  she  would  be,  he  would  hold  her  in  his 
arms.  It  seemed  an  eternitv  before  the  body  of  the  car  was 
lifted.  CiccL-  was  King  there— it  seemed  dead.  She  had 
raised  an  arm  so  as  to  protect  her  face  at  the  last  moment. 
'There  was  no  blood  to  be  seen.  Leigh  stooped  down  and 
lifted  her  in  his  arms  without  a word.  . 

“Is  she  dead,  sir?”  ' 

The  chauffeur,  now  that  he  had  finished  his  work,  was 
trembling  all  over. 

“I  don’t  know.  We  must  take  her  to  the.  nearest  doctor.” 

Leigh  held  her  clo.se  to  him,  but  she  never  stirred.  He 
thought  sh.e  must  be  dead,  and  an  agony  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  unendurable  took  hold  of  him.  \\’hy  had  he  let  his 
pride  get  the  better  of  him?  Wh\'  had  he  not  gone  to  the 
woman  he  loved  and  said  to  her,  “My  darling,  let  us  forget 
all  the  bad  time  that  has  passed”? 

F'or  he  saw  the  tragedy  well,  f'icely  had  driven  madly 
in  order  to  avoid  meeting  him.  .She  had  seen  him  coming, 
■and  she  had  lost  her  head  in  trving  to  turn  the  corner  to 
get  out  of  his  wav.  He  could  not  know  that  she  would 
have  been  safe  if,  at  the  last  moment,  she  had  not  turned 
for  one  more  look  at  him.  That  had  caused  the  disaster. 

He  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  suddenly  he  bent  down  to 
listen  to  her  heart's  beating.  -And  then  hope  sprang 
up  within  him.  He  could  hear  a faint  .sound.  Soon 
she  came  out  of  her  swoon.  She  might  even  now  be 
hurt  unto  death,  but  she  would  recover  consciousness. 

She  did  before  they  had  driven  a couple  of  miles.  Lie 
saw  her  e^■es  open  and  saw  the  dawn  of  consciousness  in 
her  face  and  then  a lovely  smile  brealc  over  it.  .She  had 
recognised  him,  and  she  was  glad.  .'\t  that  he  nearly  broke 
down  and  cried. 

Tiie  doctor  was  not  at  home,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  drive  on  to  the  Cottage  Hospital,  where  fortunately 
thev  found  the  doctor.  In  a few  moments  the  capable 
ma‘-on  had  taken  charge  of  the  still  unconscious  girl,  and 
Leigh  was  in  the  parlour  awaiting  the  doctor’s  verdict. 
.Mono  there,  it  seemed  to  him  that  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  knew  what  suffering  really  meant.  Cicely  might 
(lie — she  might  be  hopelessly  crippled  for  life — but  if  she 
lived  the  whole  of  his  life  should  be  devoted  to  her.  He 
would  renounce  everything — his  pride,  of  course — his  pro- 
fession, of  course — everything,  everything — so  as  to  have 
the  right  to  love  her,  to  protect  her,  to  cherish  her.  Her 
lovely  smile  haunted  him  so  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not 
bear  the  suspense  a moment  longer.  When  he  had  really 
come  to  the  end  of  his  tether,  the  doctor  came  in. 

Leigh  gave  him  a look  of  such  anguish  that  the  good 
man  forgot  his  dignity  as  a doctor. 

“.She  will  get  over  it,”  he  said. 

“ Thank  Heaven  I” 

'fhere  was  no  doubt  as  to  Leigh’s  gratitude.  The 
doctor  saw  that  the  tears  had  rushed  into  his  eyes. 

"She  has  two  ribs  broken  and  her  arm  is  broken  and  the. 
whole  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  bruised,  but  the  spine  is 
uninjured  and  there  is'  no  internal  bleeding.  It  mav  take 
some  time  to  patch  her  up,  but  she  will  be  as  well  as  ever, 
I hope.  .She  has  vouth  on  her  side.  I should  not  see  her 


if  I were  you.  .Are  you  a relative?  If  not,  her  relatives 
should  be  told.” 

“1  am  only  a friend,”  said  Leigh.  “She  is  Miss  Dela- 
combe,  a cousin  of  Mr.  Martindale,  of  Martindale  Moors. 

I will  go  and  let  them  know  what  has  happened.” 

jMarcha  took  the  news  well.  She  was  not  an  hysterical 
Avonian,  but  her  one  erv  was — • 

“1  sent  her  to  the  station;  it  was  my  fault!” 

Leigh  looked  at  her.  He  was  white  and  shaken,  and 
she  saw  at  once  that  he  had  gone  through  agonies 

“It  was  my  fault.  Miss  Martha.  You  see,  1 loved  her, 
and  I knew'  she  loved  me,  and  m\'  pride  was  so  great  that 
I would  not  ask  her  to  forgi\'e  me  and  to  let  the  past  b:.- 
forgotten.  It  was  so  great  that  it  was  driving  me  awa\' 
from  her  presence,  although  1 loved  her  and  knew'  It.  She 
saw  me  coming,  and  must  have  lost  her  head  and  dii\en 
furiously  to  get  out  of  my  way  ; that  is  the  stors  of  the 
accident  as  I read  it.  If  she  dies,  I shall  have  killed  her.” 
“If  what  the  doctor  says  is  true,  she  will  get  belter,” 
said  Miss  Martha. 

“Look  here.  Miss  Martha,  I can’t  go  away  like  this,  not 
to  build  the  most  beautiful  bridge  in  the  world!  I mu>t 
telegraph  my  firm  that  1 have  been  detained  by  an  .-tccident, 
and  you  wiil  let  me  come  and  stay'  with  you  until  she  is 
out  of  danger,  W'on’t  you?” 

“.As  long  as  you  like,”  said  Miss  Martha.  ' 

It  was  more  than  a month  before  Cicelv  could  be  mo\'<?d, 
although  it  Avas  not  more  than  ten  days  before  she  saw 
Leigh.  When  she  did,  she  was  lying,  white  and  happy  , on 
the  couch  they  had  carried  to  the  window.  .She  was  still 
in  pain,  but  she  was  boundlessly  happy. 

Leigh  went  and  knelt  by  her  side. 

“Cicely,”  he  said,  “can  vou  ever  forgive  me?” 
“What?”  she  asked,  and  smiled. 

“.All  this — all  the  pain  I have  given  you,”  he  said. 
“This!”  she  said.  “Why,  this  is  nothing.  I would 
gladly  suffer  any  amount  of  pain  to  know  that  you  love 
me  still.” 

“Did  you  not  know'  I love  you  still?  Why  did  y oit 
think  1 was  so  angry  with  you  if  I did  not  love  you?” 

She  smiled  at  him. 

“Oh,  Leigh,”  she  said,  “I  can’t  talk  much,  but  as  long 
as  I know  that  it  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  else  to 
wish  for!” 

“But  there  is.  I want  my  wife.  Will  you  marry  me  as 
soon  as  ever  you  are  well  enough?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  smiling,  “I  will,  Leigh.” 

“.And  follow  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth?” 

“To  the  very  ends.” 

“Even  to  Dulminster?” 

“A'es,  even  there.” 

“Even  to  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall?” 
“Why,  of  course!”  she  said;  and  after  that  he  asked  her 
nothing  more. 

But  he  did  not  take  her  to  Dulminster,  although  he  did 
take  her  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  to  places  where  \er\‘ 
few  white  women  had  ever  been.  Indeed  it  was  not  until 
a son  had  been  given  them  that  Cicely  gave  up  her  wander- 
ing life.  By  that  time  Leigh’s  name  was  well  known 
among  men. 

The  relations  between  Canon  and  Mrs.  Delacombe  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  Bligh  were  never  very  cordial.  On 
the  other  side  there,  was  no  stint  to  the  affection  belwa'cn 
Cicely  and  her  father-in-law,  although  he  would  never 
give  up  his  house  at  Dulminster.  It  was  his  pride  that 
kept  him  there,  Leigh  used  to  sav,  and  once  he  warned 
his  father,  telling  him  that  pride  had  almost  cost  Cic<'ly 
her  life. 

“That’s  a different  sort  of  pride,”  the  old  man  answered, 
“If  it  Avere  not,  I should  leave  at  once.” 

i Alan  Ad.air, 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Unti.k  Rrmus. — You  appear  to  be  making 
yourself  so  nervous  ns  to  what  you  should 
oat  and  what  you  should  avoid  as  to  be 
in  danger  of  tlic  fate  of  the  fabled  ■ ass 
whicli,  through  indecision  as  to  which  of 
two  bundles  of  hay  it  should  attack, 
died  from  neglecting  both.  Without 
advising  you  to  act  entirely  on  your  own 
judgment  in  the  matter,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  you  should  put  to  yourself  one 
or  two  simple  questions.  Does  any  par- 
ticular food  cause  you  indigestion,  con- 
stipation, or  interference  with  a due 
amount  of  sleep?  Are  you  more  vigorous 
and  clearer  minded  as  the  result  of 
following  one  special  kind  of  dietary  in 
preference  to  another?  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  said  that  for  a healthy 
adult  human  being  the  best  food  consists 
of  a judicious  mixture  of  proteins  (beef, 
mutton,  eggs,  &c.),  and  carbo-hydrates 
(wheaten  bread,  oatmeal,  rice,  &c.),  with 
the  addition  of  vegetables  and  fruits  on 
account  of  the  valuable  mineral  salts 
they  contain.  This  is  what  all  the  text- 
books tell  us,  birt  there  are  many  things 
concerning  the  chemistry  of  digestion, 
■assimilation,  and  nutrition  about  which 
the  text-books  are  silent.  How  is  it,  for 
■instance,  that  such  masses  of  nitrogenous 
animal  flesh  are  formed  by  oxen  and 
sheep  frona  so  simple  a diet  ns  grass 
■and  herbs?  The  protein  or  flesh-build- 
ing matter  is  not  extracted  from  the 
■herbaceous  food,  but  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, through  the  action  of  the  lungs, 
nitrogen  being  the  principal  element  in 
, protein.  The  muscularity  of  the  Arab  is 
maintained  on  mealies  and  dates,  and 
the  hardihood  of  the  Japanese  soldier 
■has  nothing  better  to  sustain  it  than  a 
farinaceous  diet  of  rice.  Therefore,  it 
should  seem  that  the  chemistr}'  of  the 
atmosphere  in  its  relation  to  bodily  sus- 
tenance in  the  animal  kingdom  is  as 
worthy  of  consideration  as  the  chemistry 
of  what  are  known  as  foods.  Now,  if 
catfle  and  sheep  and  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical people  can  grow  up  and  live 
healthily  on  food  produced  so  lavishly 
by  Nature,  why  sho-uld  man  in  the 
highest  form  of  civilisation  be  so  anxious 
about  what  he  should  eat  and  what  he 
should  avoid?  We  ask  the  question 
imi>ersonalIy,  but  probably  your  own 
case  provides  the  answ’er.  And  that 

■ answer  is,  that  If  we  lived  simpler  we 
should  live  healthier.  So  many  people 
forget  the  fact  that  fresh  air  h as  iiT- 
portant  as  f^giod'  - ■' 


I .Administr.ltor. — We  value  the  ccmpli- 
' ment  of  your  asking  our  advice  even  more 
j than  the  kind  things  you  say  of  the 
1 “F.  H.”  as  a friend,  when  you  were  far 

away.  In  seeking  a place  of  retirement 
after  long  service  abroad  a determining 
consideration  must  be  your  own  tempera- 
ment and  tastes.  I'or  example,  are  you 
in  love  with  seclusion,  or  can  you  find 
a more  pleasant  absorption  in  the  con- 
centrated life  of  the  world  gathered  in 
central  London?  The  onlv  hint  you 
qive  us  is  a relerence  to  your  study  of 
the  races  amid  whom  vour  life  lias 
■ argelv  been  passed.  It  seems  to  us  that 
t!ie  ideal  life  at  home  for  you  would  be 
to  settle,  at  least  for  <a  year  or  two,  in 
London,  and  there  follow  up  quietly  any 
Studies  that  have  held  your  attention. 
To  make  the  recommendation  more 
specific,  suppose  you  joined,  say,  the 
Royal  Societies  Club  in  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  continued  yo’ur  study  of  back- 
ward races  through,  say,  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society.  A’ou  could  live  in  central 
London  and  be  surrounded  with  every 
intellectual,  artistic,  and  social  interest 
that  the  world  provides.  Living  in 
Blcomsburv,  which  is  a very  healthy  part 
of  London,  :ind  scarcely  second  in  that 
respect  to  any  district  m England  or  the 
world,  you  would  have  .all  l>noks  at  your 
command.  At  your  club  you  would  meet 
enthusiasts  in  all  the  sciences.  With  all 
the  intellectual  .activities  ‘of  the  world 
about  you,  as  well  as  its  amusements, 
and  in  the  centre  of  a ring  of  quiet 
English  beauty  you  should  find  in  ^our 
retirement  a full  and  cxhilaraiing  life. 

S.  L.  AI. — 'I'ranslalion  work,  unless  the 
translator  has  .a  reputation  derived  from 
original  work,  is  rather  poorly  paid,  and 
we  can  oftfr  you  no  encouragement  in 
carrying  out  your  proposal  as  it  is  put 
to  us.  Belore  you  begin  to  translate  the 
original  you  should  find  out  whether  a 
publisher  is’  prepared  to  publish  it  and 
on  what  terms.  The  author,  a Pole, 
has  requested  you  to  translate  his  work 
into  English.  You  say  it  is  a novel  of 
the  highest  art  which  is  certain  to  find 
general  approval.  But  how  is  any 
British  .publisher  to  know  that?  What 
can  he  know  of  your  ability  to  translate 
truly  and  idiomatically?  We  point  out 
your  difficulties  before  suggesting  how 
you  may  overcome  them.  No  doubt  the 
Polish  author  is  acquainted  with  people 
of  his  own  country  who  are  known  in  the 
literary  world  at  large ; let  him  obtain 
from  a few  of  them  their  expressions  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  his  work,  and 
send  them  to  you,  with  a statement  that 
in  his  opinion  you  have  every  requisite 
qualification  for  translating  it  into 
English.  Write  R concise  synopsis  of  it, 
slate  your  qualifications  as  a linguist, 
with  particular  reference  to  your  know- 
ledge of  French,  German,  and  Russian, 
and  take  the  MS.  to  a publisher  of 
repute.  If  everything  is  satisfactory,  your 
fee  for  translation  should  be  good,  if 
you  adopt  a different  method,  you  may 
reasonably  expect  to  be  disappointed. 

Flog. — .Assuming  that  you  know  nothing 
of  the  game  of  golf  at  present  wc  would  ! 
advise  you  to  peruse  ‘‘Golf  for  Begin-  I 
ners,”  by  Richard  Whitlatch  (published  ; 
by  T.  F'isher  Unwin  at  seven  and  six-  ' 
pence),  and  after  you  have  gained  a fair  ; 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  game 
to  make  a study  of  ‘‘Advanced  Golf,”  by 
James  Braid,  open  champion  on  many 
occasions  (Methuen,  ten  and  sixpence). 
The  first  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to 
know  for  a year  after  building  your  first 
tee,  and  when  you  have  mastered  the  ] 
second  you  may  hope  to  emul.ate  Ihe  j 
prowess  of  Vardon,  Mitchell,  and  olhers 
of  like  pre-eminence,  provided  only  that  ■ 
you  .attain  th®  same  skill.  ' 


B.  S.  L. — To  give  even  an  outline  of  Pro- 
fessor Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity  in 
I lie  limits  of  a reply  on  this  page  .is  an 
im[)0ssibilil  y — it  can  onlv  be  touched 
upon  briefly.  A man  standing  in  a field 
and  seeing  a ir.-iin  pass  by  ;it  twenty 
miles  an  hour  would  miturally  conclude 
th.'it  a passenger  in  the  train  was  moving 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  But 
the  passenger  might  be  walking  along 
ihe  corridor  at  Ihe  rate  of  three  miles  ;u\ 
riour,  and  this  apparently  would  give  his 
rate  of  movement  through  space  at 
twenty-three  miles  an  hour.  In  reality 
it  is  not  so,  because  the  two  velocities 
fail  to  add  together.  Space  and  time  are 
thus  shown  to  be  relative.  The  failure 
of  velocities  to  add  together  is  shown 
by  Einstein  in  another  way.  A stream 
passes  a fixed  observer  at  a certain  rate  ; 
if  a ray  of  light  is  propagated  in  the 
stream,  one  would  expect,  by  adding  the 
velocity  of  light  in  water,  to  get  the 
velocity  of  the  light  relative  to  the  fixed 
observer.  But  experiment  shows  that 
there  is  a deficit,  exactly  the  amount  pre- 
dicted by  the  relativity  view  .of  space 
and  time.  Two  important  predictions 
based  on  Einstein’s  theory  have  been 
confirmed.  The  first  was  that  light  from 
distant  stars  would  be  bent  to  a definite 
extent  when  passing  through  the  sun. 
The  British  eclipse  observations  in  1919 
proved  tliat  there  was  bending,  and  to 
ihe  extent  predicted.  The  second  pre- 
diction was  that  a certain  variation  would 
fake  place  in  the  orbit  of  the  planet 
Mercury.  That  variation  is  now  esl.ab- 
lished,  and  coincides  exactly  with  the 
prediction.  We  may  add  that  a “popu- 
lar” account  of  the  theory,  written  by 
Einstein  himself,  and  translated  by  R. 
W.  Watson,  is  published  by  Messrs. 

■ Methuen  at  five  shillings. 

Other  Communications  Received  : — T.  M. 
(the  revenues  from  the  Crown  Lands  in 
the  United  Kingdom  were  surrendered  to 
the  Government  by  George  III.  in  1760 
in  return  for  a fixed  annual  payment 
known  as  the  “Civil  List”;  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender  the  gross  revenues 
■amounted  to  ;^89,000  and  the  net  return 
to  ;£11,000  ; in  1919  the  total  receipts  by 
the  Commissioners  were  ;^1,115,186,  and 
the  net  return  to  the  Exchequer 
£760,000).— A.  T.  H.  (the  “left”  hand 
is  the  hand  that  it  is  usual  to  “leave” 
out  of  use  when  only  one  hand  is 
required  in  an  operation  ; this  is  the  ex- 
planation given  by  Horne  Tooke). — 
Lucius  (the-  charges  vary  from  tenpenco 
to  one-and-ninepcnce  per  thousand  wordts). 
— Martha  (you  will  find  it  in  Kipling’s 
“Barrack-room  Ballads”). — W.  B.  D. 
(there  were  two  boundaries  formerly  to 
the  western  roads  to  London  City — the 
southern  one  at  what  was  known  .as 
Temple  Bar.  where  the  “Griffin”  now 
stands,  and  the  northern  one  at  Holboni 
Bars,  where  at  the  junction  of  Gray’s 
Tnn  Road  and  Holborn  it  is  still  mark‘1 
by  stone  pillars  ; it  is  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  northern  line  of  demarca- 
tion iiegins  at  Holborn  Circus). — Plvmo 
(liie  lines,  ‘‘But,  oh,  for  the  touch  of  a 
v.'inishcd  hand.  And  the  sound  ot  a voice 
ihat  is  still!”  are  in  Lord  Tennyson’s 
paint,  "Break,  Break,  Break”)  — 
O.  ,S.  (thanlts  for  your  suggestions ; 
".Ul  in  the  Wild  March  Morning”  is 
running  as  a serial  in  the  “Family 
Herald  Supplement”;  back  numbers  can 
lie  obtained  from  the  publisher). — 
(.4  C.  C.  (write  to  the  .Secretary,  en- 
closing stamps  for  replv). — .Sai.o.me  (vcs). 
— Hh.i.ihr  (obviously  the  word  is  ir- 
ron-ecllv  used).  — Fortv-FOU.R  Y'ears’ 
Rtr.ER  (we  are  pleased  to  hear  from 
so  loyal  a friend  ; your  suggestion  shall 
bo  Itept  before  us,  but  is  not  practicable 
at  present). 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  bet'iniiinp;'^  of  civilisation  are  hidden  from  the  most 
acute  of  explorers.  A veil  seems  to  rest  over  the  coming 
of  man  upon  the  earth.  Men  of  science  have  elaborated 
theories  concerning  the  enrli<‘st  men,  but  their  si>eculations 
stop  short  at  the  jjoint  we  all  desire  to  comprehend.  The 
main  fact  is  clear  enough — early  man  was  a very  low-down 
creature  in  the  scale  of  beinq.  The  explorers  of  Kent’s 
('avern,  in  Devonshire,  found  several  feet  below  the  surface 
flint  implements,  such  as  arrow-heads  and  spear-heads, 
mingled  with  human  bones.  A skull,  with  prominent  jaw 
and  receding  front,  did  not  promise  much ; yet  the  general 
type  was  one  of  great  strength.  In  short,  many  thousands 
of  years  ago,  the  progenitor  of  the  present  race  was  a savage 
and  dwelt  in  caves  or  temporary  dwellings,,  living  precari- 
ously by  hunting  and  fishing.  How  he  has  advanced  to  his 
pre.sent  position  is  the  stor\'  of  civilisation  long  drawn  out. 

Romance  begins  with  the  dawn  of  imagination,  through 
which  we  visualise  things  far  off.  The  enterprising  trader 
sets  up  relations  with  foreign  peoples,  the  wandering  Jew 
becoming  the  medium  of  communication  between  nations. 
The  invention  of  money  was  an  important  step  towards 
human  intercourse.  .Simple  barter  Was  exchange  for  pay- 
nu'nt,  stamped  j)ieces  of  leather  being  used  as  tokens — 
peciuiia,  from  peciis,  an  ox.  Bv  degrees  the  whole  .system 
of  mercantile  exchange  was  elaborated,  and  great  banking- 
houses  arose  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe.  The 
Rothschild  family  devoted  themselves  to  finance,  the  .sign 
of  the  red  shield  being  known  and  accepted  everywhere  as 
a symbol  of  solvency.  How  much  romance  lies  behind  that 
lact ! 

Nowadays  there  is  a tendency  to  despise  the  man  who 
puts  any  enthusiasm  into  his  trade.  .Such  a man  is  deemed 
unbusiness-like,  one  who  is  likely  to  fail  in  his  enterprises. 
But^  when  enthusiasm  is  coupled  with  common  sense  it 
carries  with  it  v'ast  staying  power.  Who  can  measure  the 
eilcct  produced  upon  the  world  bv  such  colossal  transactions 
;is  those  that  are  associated  with  the  names  of  C.arnegie, 
or  I’ord,  or  Edison.-'  Such  men  have  solved  the  problem  of 
the  application  of  means  to  ends.  No  merely  business 
tacultv  could  achieve  such  results;  the  use  of  imagination 
joined  with  enthusiasm,  bore  them  onward,  and  obstacles 
that  would  have  daunted  ordinary  men  vanished  before 
their  concentrated  force. 

I.eo  Tolstoy  is  the  very  type  of  a man  who  is  possessed 
by  the  spirit  of  Romance.  He  continued  to  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  his  wife  and  children,  but  dressed  as  a 
peasant  in  homespun;  and  as  far  as  possible  conformed  to 
their  habits  in  matters  of  food  and  general  expenditure. 
Ho  worked  at  the  plough,  fed  the  animals,  and  enjoyed 
the  common  life  of  the  people.  He  has  been  styled  “the 
Brand  Mujik.”  His  writings  are  the  reflection  of  a gentle 
]>ersonality,  moved  by  the  evils  that  he  saw  around  him 
to  protest  against  injustice.  He  wrote  voluminously,  not 
only  novels  and  tales,  but  tracts— “Where  love  is,  God  is’’— 
and  the  like.  He  lived  out  his  creed,  which  was  a simple 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  “If  thy  brother  need  any- 
tfiing,  give  it  to  him.”  “If  anv  man  strike  thee  on  the 
loft  cheek,  turn  to  him  thy  right  also”— and  so  on.  Here 
was  a romanticist  indeed!  Such  teaching  w-as  profoundly 
subversive,  though  inculcating  submission.  No  wonder 
that  his  parables  and  stories  prepared  a revolution,  those 
magically  simple  stories  who.se  beauty  comes  home  to  the 
bosoms  of  exalted  and  humble  alike.  His  death  was  as 
icmarkable  as  his  life.  He  was  like  Sir  Galahad ; he  sought 
the  Holy  Grail  all  his  days,  finding  it  at  length  in  the 
service  of  man. 

Charles  Dickens  was  another  romanticist,  who  wrote 
novels  that  aimed  at  the  reconciliation  of  classes  and  the 
doing  away  with  all  social  evils.  His  writings  penetrated 
everywhere,  humanising  and  beautifying  life  as  no  other 
Writings  had  done.  He  taught  pity  for  weakness,  merev 
for  the  criminal,  by  showing  him  as  the  victim  of  evil 
example  and  sordid  surroundings.  He  was  the  friend  of 
the  unfortunate,  an  expositor  of  the  Now  Testament  out  of 
orders,  ;md  without  theological  bias.  How  much  he  has 
done  to  liberalise  the  minds  of  men  and  women,  leading 
them  away  from  the  subtleties  of  doctrine  to  the  recognition 
of  duty  and  the  practice  of  Christian  virtues,  eternity  only 


William  Morris  mingled  romance  and  industry  throughout 
his  whole  career.  He  earlv  gave  promise  of  an  inclination 
for  the  arts,  founding  a decorative  firm  in  which  Rossetti 
and  Burne-Jones  were  partners.  He  was  a great  writer  of 
poems,  his  “Earthly  Paradise”  and  “Love  is  Enough”  being 
well  known.  His  fancy  was  trained  out  by  translation, 
the  “eEneid”  and  “Odv3sey”  being  followed  by  the  epic  of 
“.Sigurd  the  Volsung,”  an  Icelandic  poem.  Other  of  his 
[)oems  bore  the  titles  of  “The  Wood  Be\cind  the  World,” 
“The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles,”  and  “'Fhe  .Story  of 
the  Sundering  Flood.”  He  threw-  him.self  into  thp  work 
of  .Social» Reform  with  amazing  <'nergv  and  enthusiasm  ; his 
love  of  bcautv  was  only  equalled  bv  his  zeal  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  his  fellows  from  every  form  of  ugliness,  vice,  and 
low  living.  He  was  a romanticist  of  the  first  order. 

There  rises  before  us  a vision  of  what  the  world  would  be 
like  if  all  men,  or  even  a majority  of  men,  were  to  become 
imaginative,  were  to  put  into  their  work  the  quality  that 
raises  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  Even  the  counter-skipper 
would  know  the  history  of  the  material  unrolled  before  the 
eye-s  of  the  customer.  The  life  led  by  the  natives  who  sow 
the  seed  and  gather  the  harvest  that  he  may  be  clothed 
becomes  a picture  of  his  mind.  He  will  be  familiar  with 
the  processes  of  manufacture  imtil  the  cloth  is  finished. 
Each  transaction  will  be  to  him  like  the  reading  over  again 
of  a familiar  romance.  He  wall  be  something  of  an  artist, 
giving  advice  as  to  colours  which  harmonise,  becoming  a 
true  guide,  counsellor  and  friend,  w'ho  knows  that  he  is 
helping  to  raise  the  artistic  taste  of  the  man  or  woman 
buying  the  goods.  He  will  not  sell  shoddy  work  if  he  can 
help  it,  but  will  tell  his  customer  not  only  that  dye  would 
fade,  but  why,  for  he  will  have  studied  the  history  of  the 
fabric.  A new  tvpe  of  manufacturer  and  shop-keeper  is 
here  implied,  for  the  present  assistant  dare  not  tell  the  truth 
about  the  goods  he  tries  to  sell.  Apply  this  principle  to  the 
whole  round  of  industries,  and  you  will  see  that  it  means 
that  the  enthusiastic  worker  has  such  a keen  and  vivid 
interest  in  his  work,  and  so  wide  a knowledge  of  it,  that 
his  working  hours  would  be  hours  of  real  joy. 

The  practical  man  asks  at  this  point  whether  he  would 
earn  more  money  than  he  does  at  present,  to  which  it  may 
be  answered  that  the  important  thing  is  not  that  he  should 
earn  more,  but  that  he  should  enjov  his  life,  that  his  being 
should  be  enlarged  by  his  occupation.  No  doubt  it  would 
react  favourabh-  in  his  trade,  but  that  is  not  the  chief  result. 
His  .sense  of  values  would  be  quickened,  and  he  would  in- 
evitably rise  in  the  scale  as  a workman.  That  is  a con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  washed. 

We  must  again  emphasise  the  fact  that  those  who  find  no 
pleasure  in  their  toil  are  inefficient  workers.  The  nRn  and 
women  who  enjov  their  work  are  the  most  likely  to  enjoy 
their  leisure.  The  man  who  is  slack  and  careless  in  his 
office  or  workshop  is  not  the  man  who  gets  the  real  joy  in 
leisure.  The  mind  trained  to  enjoy  six  or  eight  hours’ 
work  in  any  capacity  passes  readilv  to  the  enjoyment  of 
reading  or  any  other  form  of  intellectual  effort.  The 
exercise  of  the  muscles  in  some  kind  of  industry  is  a fit 
preparation  for  the  bringing  into  play  of  the  mental  powers. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  modern  life  that  there  is  less  joy 
in  labour  than  in  an  earlier  time.  Some  have  ad\  ocated  a 
revival  of  the  old  Trade  Guilds  with  their  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  quality  of  the  articles  made  bv  the 
individual  artist;  but  that  seems  too  difficult  for  modern 
conditions.  No,  there  is  onlv  one  remedv  for  the  present 
confusion — everv  man  must  train  him.self  for  his  task.  His 
mind,  his  imagination,  his  whole  soul  must  be  engaged  in 
his  labour;  eye  and  hand  must  work  together  to  produce 
the  required  result.  Mr.  Ruskin  touches  this  point  wdth 
his  cListomarv  pow'er.  He  says,  “W'hen  once  we  begin  at 
all  to  understand  the  handling  of  any  truly  great  executor, 
such  as  that  of  any  of  the  three  great  Venetians,  of 
Correggio,  of  Turner,  the  awe  of  it  is  something  greater 
than  can  be  felt  from  the  most  stupendous  natural  scenerv. 
For  the  creation  of  such  a system  as  a high  human  intel- 
ligence, endowed  with  its  ineffably  perfect  instruments  of 
eye  and  hand,  is  a far  more  appalling  manifestation  of 
Infinite  Power  than  the  making  either  of  seas  or  mountains’* 
That  is  the  right  spirit.  When  once  we  begin  to  realise 
that  we  are  organs  of  the  Supreme  Will  we  are  on  our  way 
to  the  great  secret  of  all  fine  production. 

” I give  you  the  end  of  a golden  siring; 

Only  wind  it  into  a hall — 

It  ndll  lead  you  in  at  Heaven's  gate 
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False  teeth  were  made  and  worn  3,000 
vears  aco. 

* * * 

Cast  iron  cannon  were  npt  known  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Previously  they  were  always  made  of 
bronze. 

* » « 

One  home  in  every  two  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Ontario  has  a telephone,  and 
about  one  farm  out  of  every  lour  has  a 
motor-car. 

* ■*•  » 

A race  of  40,000  head-hunting  cannibals 
said  to  be  the  smallest  human  beings,  as  a 
race,  was  rccenllv  discovered  by  an  ex- 
plorer in  the  New  Hebrides. 

* * * 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  put  on  one  side  of  the  blades  of 
table  knives  the  musical  notes  of  the  bene- 
diction or  grace  before  meat,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  grace  after  meat. 

-X-  * 

The  colour  of  birds  may  be  changed  to 
white  by  keeping  them  in  a white  room, 
surrounded  by  white  objects  and  attended 
by  persons  dressed  in  white,  says  a natural- 
ist. However,  the  third  or  fourth  genera- 
tion is  necessary  before  the  bird’s  feathers 
are  all  white. 

-X-  * * 

HAVEN  FOR  BIRDS. 

The  most  extensive  sanctuary  for  wild 
life  in  the  United  .States  has  been 
established  in  Louisiana.  Designed  especi- 
.ally  as  a haven  for  migratory  and  domestic 
birds,  a tract  of  land  embracing  324,000 
acres  has  been  set  aside  as  a perpetual 
reservation.  Plans  are  under  way  to  in- 
cVease  the  size  of  the  preserve  eventually 
to  500  square  miles,  with  a frontage  of 
75  miles  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  land 
is  salt  marsh  covered  with  tall  grasses  and 
scrub  and  is  unfit  for  any  other  use. 

-X  ' -x- 

AUTOGRAPH  HUNTING. 

Autograph  hunting  sometimes  proves  a 
most  profitable  pursuit.  Ludovic  Picard,  a 
French  Bohemian  of  the  fifties,  made  a 
steady  income  out  of  it  for  several  years. 
One  of  the  most  'successful  coups  was 
accomplished  with  a letter  in  which  he 
posed  as  “a  member  of  the  unhappy  race 
of  the  unappreciated  who  is  meditating 
suicide  and  seeks  for  counsel  and  aid  in  the 
hour  of  sore  distress.”  This  drew  a number 
of  celebrities,  including  Beranger  and 
Heine.  Lacordaire  sent  him  ten  closely 
written  pages,  which  were  promptly  con- 
verted into  cash.  Dickens  also  fell  a 
victim  to  his  wiles  and  took  the  trouble  to 
answer  him  in  French.  Eventually  Picard 
was  shown  up  in  the  press  by  Jules  Sandeau 
and  had  to  seek  another  occupation. 

tt-  » * 

FIRST  SPRING  FLOWER. 

The  first  genuine  new  wild  flower  of 
the  year  — excluding  flowers  w'hich 
blossomed  in  December,  the  primrose,  the 
winter  furze,  and  the  modest  purple  dead- 
nettle — is  the  minute  crimson  bloom  of  the 
hazel-bushes,  which  few  observe,  though  it 
is  the  mother  of  hazel-nuts.  It  is  supposed 
that  th&  female  flowers  are  crimson,  so  that 
they  may  the  better  conserve  Uie  heat  of 
wintry  sunshine.  This  is  one  of  the  dozen 
w'ild  flowers  whose  first  appearance  is 
eagerly  awaited  bv  the  observers  of  what 
is  called  the  Phcnological  Department  of 
the  Meteorological  Society.  One  observer 
reports  that  he  discovered  the  first  crimson 
hazel  flower  this  year — as  last — wdthin  the 
first  fortnight  of  January,  though  the  mean 
date  of  its  appearance  in  Englahd,  as  noted 
for  over  twenty-five  years,  is  not  until  the 
Avirond  week  of  Kphruarv. 


THE  AMAZON  VALLEY. 

The  Amazon  Valley  is  believed  to  be  the 
greatest  undeveloped  region  in  the  world 
which  is  yet  untouched.  The  soil  is  said 
to  be  extraordinarily  fertile.  The  forests 
offer  woods  in  inexhaustible  variety,  many 
of  them  cabinet  woods  of  rare  value.  Of 
vegetable  oil  nuts  a tenth  part  onlv  is  known 
to  the  outside  world.  Resins,  gums,  spices, 
medicinal  plants,  fibres,  abound  in  infinite’ 
variety.  Kapok  grows  along  the  banks  of 
most  of  the  main  river,  but  not  a pound  of 
it  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  although 
America  imported  7,000,000  pounds  last 
year  from  far-away  Java.  There  are 
mineralised  areas  said  to  contain  coal,  iron, 
gold,-  silver,  and  precious  metals  of  many 
kinds.  They  have  not  yet  been  prospected. 

■X  X * 

THE  GREAT  SEA  SERPENT. 

Professor  Herdrnan,  President  of  the 
British  Association,  has  recently  given  the 
quietus  to  the  story  of  the  great  sea 
serpent.  Addressing  a meeting  at'the  Liver- 
pool University,  he  advanced  various 
theories  to  explain  the  myth.  A row  of 
porpoises  at  a distance  would  give  the 
appearance  of  a long  coiled  body  floating 
partly  in  and  p.-irtly  out  of  the  water,  just 
as  a sea  serpent  presented  itself  to  popular 
imagination.  Sobie  stories  depicted  the 
sea  serpent  as  h.aving  a series  of  huge  fins. 
That  idea  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  three  cr  four  sharks  swimming 
in  line  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Pro- 
fessor Herdrnan  added  that  a huge  cuttle- 
fish, with  its  tail  and  one  or  more  of  its 
arms  extended  above  water,  might  supply 
another  explanation. 

•x  « * 

WINNOWING  IN  INDIA. 

In  India  the  universal  method  of 
winnowing  is  primitive,  but  wtonderfullv 
effective.  It  probably  dates  back  manv 
thousands  of  years.  The  grain  is  first  of 
all  littered  round  a central  pole  on  a flat' 
piece  of  hard,  beaten  ground'.  'I'wo  or 
more  oxen  are  tethered  to  the  pole  by  a 
short  rope  and  driven  slowly  round  and 
round  it,  thus  “treading  out  the  corn,”  as 
we  read  of  it  in  the  Bible.  The  straw  is 
then  removed,  leaving  behind  a mixture  qf 
grain  and  chaff,  which  is  collected  into  a 
heap  for  winnowing.  On  days  when  there 
is  a moder.ate  breeze,  a man  mounts  a 
primitive  wooden  stool  and  shakes  the  mix- 
ture slowly  from  a grass  tray  or  a basket. 
The  grain  falls  fairly  straight  down  into  a 
heap  near  the  stool,  but  the  chaff  is  carried 
by  the  wind  and  collects  in  a separate  heap 
farther  awav. 

« -x  * 

GREAT  EXPLORER’S  CAIRN. 

.'Vlthough  nearly  100  _\¥.ars  have  passed 
since  the  origintil  crude  monument  was 
raised  to  mark  the  Spot  in  Hawaii  where 
Captain  Cook,  the  great  explorer,  was 
killetl,  it  still  stands  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation.  When  in  Honolulu,  d’uring 
the  voyage  of  the  Primee  of  Wales,  Colonel 
Blackman  gave  Lord  Claud  H-amilton 
photos  of  the  earlier  memorials.  Upon  a 
bold,  lava-strewn  headland  two  miles  frotn 
the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  fell  (he  was 
killed  on  the  seashore  bv  savages)  is  to  be 
seen  a sm.ill  cairn  of  lava  boulders  upon 
whifh  stands  a roughly-hewn  pole  some  8 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  stones,  bearing  a 
small  board,  upon  which  is  a copper  plate — 
“In  memory  of  Captain,  James  Cook, 
R.N.,  who  cfiscoveredi  these  Islands  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord,  1778,  thi.s  humble  monu- 
ment is  erected  bv  his  fellow-countrymen, 
in  the  vear  of  Our  Lord,  1825.”  Another 
monument  consisted  of  a stump  of  a cocoa- 
nut  palm  which  grew  on  the  spot.  Efforts 
had  been  made  to  trace  the  three  inscrip- 
tions on  copper  plates  which  it  bore.  One, 
says  Lord  Cl.uid  Hamilton,  was  appro- 
oriated  bv  a native  to  patch  his  canoe. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE. 

The  fourth  esmle.  referring  to  news- 
paper workers,  is  creditea  ro  Edmund 
Burke,  who  is  quoted  in  Thomas  Carlyle's 
fifth  lecture  on  “Heroes  ;md  Hero  Wor- 
ship” as  saying ; “There  are  three  estates 
in  Parliament,  but  in  the  reporters’  gallD  V 
yonder  there  sits  a fourth  estate,  more  im- 
portant far  than  they  all.”  This  was  in 
1839.  In  .A.merica,  where  class  distinc- 
tions are  not  made  politically,  little  is  ever 
heard  of  the  three  estates,  the  nobilitx', 
clergy,  and  the  people,  but  the  term  “feurih 
estate”  is  comparatively  common, 

* * * 

COLTSFOOT  FOR  THE  PIPE. 

A common  plant  which  htis  been  used 
as  a substitute  for  tobacco,  especially  for 
medical  reasons,  is  coltsfoot.  Front  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  a decoction  of  colts- 
foot has  been  held  a sovereign  rented v for 
all  chest  troubles,  and  in  olden  davs  the 
apothecaries  in  Paris  used  to  paint  a colts- 
foot flower  on  their  door-posts,  a silent 
testimony  to  their  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the  plant.  Sir  John  Hill,  tifter  dilating  on 
the  value  of  coltsfoot  tea  for  colds  "and 
coughs,  says  “the  patient  should  also' have 
some  of  the  Icat'es  dried  and  cut  small  and 
smoke  them  as  tobacco.”  In  certain 
remote  districts  in  Ii-eland  coltsfoot  is  often 
mixed  with  tobacco  which  is  known  as 
“Sinn  F'eiii  mixture,”  as  the  coltsfoot  has 
paid  no  duty  to  the  British  Government. 
* * * 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  AND  PATTI. 

A “command”  visit  to  Windsor  Castle 
in  December,  1894,  is  among  many  events 
recalled  by  Mr.  Herman  Klein’s  biography 
of  Patti.  The  scene  is  described  in  the 
famous  prima  donna’s  own  woids  : “Otieen 
X^ictoria  was  gracious  beyond  measure. 
She  paid  me  the  unusual  honour  of  direct- 
ing that  I was  to  remain  at  the  Castle  for 
the  night,  so  as  to  spare  me  the  fatigue  of 
the  late  journey  bai  k to  town,  tianz  went 
with  me  and  played  my  accompaniments. 
Her  Majesty  received  me  with  the  utmost 
amiability  and  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
hearing  me  again  after  many  years.  She 
conversed' with  me  in  the  sweetest  manner 
between  each  of  my  pieces.  Naturally  at 
the  end  I sang  ‘Home,  Sweet  Home,’  and 
I could  see  that  it  brought  tears  to  the  dear 
Queen’s  eyes.  She  was  really  deejily 
moved.” 

* » * 

FOXES  IN  JAPAN. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  six  kinds 
of  fo.xes,in  Japan.  The  osahi  h the  fox 
with  the  divided  tail,  ;ts  its  name  implies; 
Then  there  is  the  izuna,' so  called  because 
it  is  believed  by  some  to  be  used  as  a 
messenger  by  a god  of  the  same  name  in 
the  province  of  Shinano.  Another  fox  is 
known  as  the,  kuda.  The  Unree  species 
referred  to  are  all  small  foxes.  The  white 
fox  and  the  black  variety,  have  disappeared 
from  Japan,  though  they  still  exist  in 
China.  Recently  the  government  has  been 
importing  black  foxes  for  breeding  pur- 
poses from  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
Canada.  It  is  said  that  there  are  still  a 
few  of  these  foxes  wild  in  Hokkaido,  but 
the  number  is  so  small  that  they  are  never 
seen.  In  Japanese  mythology  'the  fox  is 
represented  as  having  been  born  first  inti> 
this  world  at  the  descent  of  the  .Sun 
Goddess,  and  even  now  when  a fox  is  seen 
he  is  regarded  by  most  of  the  more  humble 
classes  as  a messenger  from  heaven, 
epecially  of  the  god  Imari.  The  rat  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  messenger  of  the  god 
Okuninushinomikoto,  while  the  dog 
represents  the  god  Yamatotakeru-no- 
mikoto ; and  the  pigeon  carries  messages 
for  Hachiman,  the  god  of  war.  These, 
it  may  be  added,  were  all  used  as  spies  bv 
the  Japanese  military  authorities  in  feudal 
times. 
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Wlirn  is  a «1ass  lilce  an  acrobat? — When 
it's  a tumbler. 

.'U  At 

I^oclcr  ; “Well,  now,  wbat  is  your  par- 
ticul.ar  affection?”  .Servani  ^irl  : ‘’Please, 
sir,  b('’s  a clarionet  player  in  the  (juards’ 
band.” 

» * ■» 

I'.iriner,  lo  Tommy,  who  Is  supposed  to 
li.ive  been  in  the  orch.ard  : “1  will  not  eaiK 
you  tills  lime,  mv  bov,  as‘  ibere  is  no 
e'  idenee  .ae.ainst  vou.”  Tommv  : ‘‘Thank 
you,  sir.  ,\nd  may  I keep  the  apples!” 


purchaser  of  a riverside  properly  asked 
the  estate  aeent  if  the  river  did  not  some- 
times overflow  its  liank's.  “Well,”  replied 
the  aeent,  ‘‘it  isn't  one  of  those  sickly 
streams  that  are  .'dwttys  conllned  to  their 

beds,” 

■X-  ¥.  -X- 

Mimtns : “Yes,  sir,  1 have  had  some 

siranee  exprrienees  and  witnessed  some 
inovini'  scenes — \erv  movino,  indeed.” 
Jackson  : “Oli,  are  you  .a  detective?” 

.Mimms;  “No;  I'm  ;i  scene-sliiftcr  :it  the 
theatre.” 

* * * 

('l.nra:  “Tliat  man  ov<-r  iliero  is  .slarlne 
straifdht  at  m\-  nose.”  .Veil;  “I’robably 
he's  it  reporter.”  Clara:  “.\nd  why  shoiild 
.a  reporter  sltire  at  tny  nose?”  Nell  : 
“They  tire  sui>posi  d to  kcej)  tlieir  eyes  on 
(werythine  that  turns  up,  .aren't  they?” 

<•  ¥r  * I 


“Wasn’t  it  sad  about  Hackerman's  fail- 
ire?”  “Whtit!  Htis  he  gone  smash?” 
“Yes,  lost  everything  he  possesses.” 
“That's  too  bad.  He  promised  me  some- 
thing yesterday,  but  now  in  his  trouble  1 
shti’n’i  hold  him  to  it.”  “That’s  generous 
of  you.  What  was  it?”  “His  daughter.” 
■X  -X-  * 

Mrs.  (ladders;  “What  do  yott  think  of 
my  new  onyx  clock?”  Visitor:  “Beauti- 
ful ! Is  it  .an  akirm  clock?”  Willy 

< iadilers  : “Yes ” ^Iivs.  (I.adders  ; 

“Willy,  Willy  ! llowiltire  vou  tell  such 
an  untruth?”  Willy  : “Well,  if  you  had 
seen  how  it  .alarmed  dad  when  he  got  the 
bill,  you  would  say  it  was  !” 

X-  * * 


It  was  rather  late,  and  two  strangers 
met  in  'the  Strand.  They  had  both  been 
dancing.  As  they  met,  the  elderly  gentle- 
man stepped  to  the  left  and  the  flapper 
stepped  to  the  right.  Then  the  flapper 
stepped  to  the  left  and  the  other  stepped 
to  the  right.  Then  the  old  fellow  tried  to 
step  both  ways,  and  the  flapper  invented  a 
new  two-step  on  the  spot.  .At  last  the 
veteran  took  the  flapper  by  the  waisk  say- 
ing, “Let’s  waltz — and  reverse.”  So  they 
went  round  twice,  broke  away,  and  passed 


« X X 

The  Woman’s  Rights  advocate  by  her 
brilliant  repartee  often  man.'iges  to  subject 
her  interrogators  to  ridicule.  At  an  elec- 
tion meeting,  a sallow- visaged  youth  asked 
the  oratress  whether,  if  women  were  made 
Members  of  Parliament,  they  would  be 
able  to  stand  the  strain  of  an  all-night 
sitting.  “Young  man,”  she  retorted,  in 
tones  of  stinging  sarcasm,  “go  home  and  I 
ask  your  mother  how  many  limes  she  sat  I 
up  all  night  with  you,  and  then  come  back  ; 
;md  ask  me  somethiing  sensible  !”  “My 
mother  never  sat  up  with  me,”  said  the 
abashed  youth.  “Probably  not,  when  I 
come  to  look  at  you,”  was  the  cjuick  retort. 
‘’.Most  likely  your  father  had  to  walk  the 
room  with  you!” 


The  Greatest  Work  of  Art.— To  make 


Enforced  Silence. — “Do  you  suppose 
there  ever  was  ;i  human  being  who  dkln’t 
talk  about  his  neighbours?”  asked  the 
cynical  man.  “.Sure,”  said  ibe  geni.al 
citizen.  “.\'ame  him,  my  frii-nd.” 

“Robin.son  Crusoe.” 

■X-  -X-  -X  » 

Unkind  Reminder.— First  man;  “How 
do  vou  do?”  .Seeoud  Man  : “Beg  p;inion, 
hut  you  luive  the  advanlngi-  of  me.”  First 
man  : “Yes,  1 suppose  1 h;ive.  We  were 
engaged  to  the  same  girl  ; but  you  married 
her.” 

* -X-  -X 

Practical  Proof.— Mrs.  Wilks:  “You 

s.av  you  .ari'  :i  gooil  w;ishcr  and  ironer ; 

how  do.  vou  ti  ll  when  the  irons-  are  too 
hot?”  .Serv;ml,  .-ipplving  for  a place: 

“How?  By  smelling  ih.e  burning  linen, 
m'm,  of  course.” 

A Forcible  Negative.  — Manager ; 
‘’'I'rimble  won’t  gi\e  us  any  more  orders, 
eb?”  Traveller:  “Well,  be  didn’t  s;iy  so 
in  so  many  words,  but  lliat’s  what  he  gave 
me  to  understand.”  ‘‘How  so?”  “He 
kicked  me  out.” 

KINDLY  SUGGESTION. 

.A  gentlrUKin  dining  at  the  table  near- 
est lo  the  orclicsir.i  got  up  from  his  ch;iir 
and  :i[)pro;icln  d^  the  orcheslr.'i  leader.  “Do 
you  I ver  pl.iv  by  reejuest?”  he  .asked. 
’‘Cerlaiiih,  sii-,”  replied  the  delighted 
musician.  ”'lhen,”  said  iIk'  diner,  ”1 
wonder  il  vou  and  lOur  men  wouki  be  so 
goCKl  .'IS  to  play  ;i  gtime  of  dominoes  until 
I’ve  finished  m\-  lu.nch?'” 

* X X 

A TIMELY  LESSON. 

An  old  A’orkshireman  had  an  acquaint- 
ance who  was  e.xireniely  rich,  but  kept  bis 
money  locked  up  in  a safe,  lather  than  in- 
vest it.  One  day  the  old  A'orksliircman 
offered  him  .a  shilling  to  have  ;i  look  at  the 
accumulated  coins.  He  dulv  called  on  the 
miser  and  paid  him  his  shilling.  “Now 
I’m  as  rich  as  yourself  !”  exclaimed  tlie 
visitor.  “Man,”  shouted  the  miser,  “how 
can  that  be?”  “Why,”  explained  the 
other,  ‘‘I’ve  seen  your  money — an’  you  can 
do  no  more!” 

SPEAKING  FROM  EXPERIENCE. 

Old  Hilton  had  strong  ideas  on  ninny 
things  and  never  hesitated  lo  voice  them. 
One  day  he  w;t.s  accosted  by  a heallhy- 
looking  individu;il,  who  begged  for  a 
copper  to  buy  food.  Hilton  eyed  the  man 
sternly.  “Why  do  you  waste  your  time 
begging?”  he  said  coldly.  “A'ou  ought  to 
be  working.”  The  suppliant  drew  himself 
erect.  ‘‘Have  you  ever  begged?”  he 
dem.andcd  in  return.  “Of  course  not  !” 
snapped  old  Hilton,  angrily.  “Then  you 
don’t  know  what  work  is!”  tlie  beggar 
retorted. 

X * -X 

A GOLF  STORY. 

It  was  growing  a little  dusk  on  a 
certain  course,  when  a wild-hitting  player 
sliced  a ball  off  the  tee  out  of  bounds  and 
into  a river.  He  peered  gloomily  into  the 
murky  depths.  Suddenly  his  (*yes  dilated. 
He  grasped  his  partner’s  arm.  “Look 
man,  look  !”  he  whispered.  “Over  there — 
two— two  balls.”  “A'es,”  said  the  other, 
“looks  like  it,  but  they’re  no  good  lo  you  ; 
you  can’t  reach  them.”  ‘‘.Six  bobs’  worth 
of  balls,”  said  the  other.  And  he  plunged 
in,  over  boots — over  knees,  and  nearly  up 
to  his  waist.  Just  as  his  partner  was 
wondering  ’whether  he  could  swim  he  got 
within  reach  of  the  booty.  And  then — and 
then  there  issued  from  the  stream  an  ex- 
pletive. The  two  “balls”  were  two  egg 
shells  I 


A PERTINENT  INQUIRY. 

A lady,  no  longer  in  the  blush  of  her 
first  youth,  was  trying  to  overcome  the 
reluclanco  of  a little  girl  to  retire  for  the 
night.  “B'ing  ^ix  years  okh”  she  s;iid, 
“you  shinild  s.'o  to  bed  .'it  six.  Wlien  you 
are  sevea,  you  will  lie  ;ihle  to  sto(>  up  till 
se\i  M,  ;md  wlieti  you  ;ire  eight  vou  can 
keep  aw, 'dee  till  eight.”  The  i hild  gazed 
thouglit  fully,  witiia  ment.'il  arillimetic  look, 
at  the  kindly  face  with  its  crown  cif  gr;iv 
h.'iir,  ,'ind  rem.'irked  ; “ Then  I suppose  you 
newer  go  to  bed  .it  all.” 

X -x-  X 

GENTLE  ENTICEMENTS. 

Japanese  .advertisers  believe  in  a lavi-h 
use  of  similes.  “Step  inside!’'  is  the  in- 
vocation of  ;i  big  multiple  shop  in  'l'ok\o. 
You  will  be  wcleom.cd  ;is  fondly  as  a ray 
of  simshhie  after  a rainv  day.  h-acli  one 
of  our  assistants  is  ns  amiable  as'  a father 
Seeking  a liusbund  for  a dowerh-ss 
daughter.  (doods  are  dcspati  bed  to  cus- 
tomers’ houses  with  the  rapiditv  of  a shot 
frotii  the  camuMi’s  mouth.”  .\  grocer  pro- 
claims that  his  “superfine  vinegar  is  more 
acid  than  the  longui'  of  the  most  fiendish 
inotlier-in-law.  ” 

» * 

A SARCASTIC  SUGGESTION. 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Ribworth  liad  come  to 
that  all  important  part  ot  naming  their 
new-born  baby.  .Mr,  Ribworth,  who,  by 
the  wav,  elctesled  work  ;md  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  sit  in  front  ot  the  fin*  and 
wati'h  other  people  do  it,  wanted  the  bahv 
named  plain  “Bill."  His  wife  had  differ- 
ent views.  “I  shall  name  the  baby 
‘William  (Alivi'r  Robert  Kenneth,  ” she 
asserted.  “But  why  all  those  names?” 
asked  her  husband.  “Because,”  replied 
Mrs.  Ribworth  l.'irllv,  “if  you  look  at  the 
fnitkds  you  will  find  that  they  spell  ‘Work,’ 
so  pi-rhaps,  when  habv  grows  up,  he  will 
l.'ike  lo  it  better  th:m  his  father.” 

TEMPTING  BAIT. 

'I  he  young  man  had  lieon  urged  to  buy 
some  expi-nsive  I’arma  violets  by  a “flower- 
lady,”  and  he  had  told  her  that  they  were 
too  dear,  “(do  on  wiv  yer!”  she  cried. 
“If  vou  can’t  sport  a coupler  bob  fer  yer 
best  gal  she  won't  think  much  of  yer.” 
‘‘I  can’t  afford  it,”  said  the  yoitng  man; 
and  then,  catching  sight  of  two  goldeti 
coins  which  tlie  lady  of  tlie  violets  was 
wearing  as  ear-rings,  he  added,  “I’m  not 
rich,  like  you.  I can’t  afford  to  go  about 
with  sovereigns  in  my  ears.”  The  lady 
smiled.  “F'unny  ’ovv  you  noticed  thejn,” 
she  said.  “All  the  men  do.  My  old  man 
did.  I b’lieve  ’c  only  proposed  to  me 

’cause  ’e  saw  them  there  golden  cjuidlets. 
Any’ow,  ’e’s  bin  tryin’  to  bite  my  ear  ever 
since.” 

» » X 

SCOTLAND’S  GLORY. 

An  .Americtui  tourist  had  hustled 

through  England,  Wales,  and  part  of  Scot- 
land in  a few  days.  Now  he  was  visiting 
Loch  Lomond,  a guidebook  in  one  hand 
atul  a time-table  in  the  other.  A local 
worthy  was  acting  as  a guide,  and  his  face 
clouded  when  the  visitor  remarked  can- 

didly tha't  they  possessed  many  much  finer 
“beauty  spots”  in  the  States  “Ha’e  ye?” 
remarked  the  son  of  Scotia  coldly.  “Ah, 
weel,  jist  ye  come  away,  tae  the  tap  o’ 
this  hill,  an’  Ah ’ll  show  ye  something  ye 
havena’  got  in  Ameriky.”  After  a 
laborious  climb,  the  pair  reached  the 
summit.  Then  the  guide  recommended  the 
American  just  to  turn  round  slowly  and 
“view  ■Ihe  landscape  o’er.”  During  the 
process  he  called  the  tourist’s  attention  to 
a number  of  large  buildings  in  different 
directions.  “Waal,  what  are  they?'” 
asked  the  bored  visitor.  “Disteeleries !” 
replied  the  Scot,  in  savage  triumph.  ‘‘.An’ 
all  wurrkin’l” 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Be  rigid  to  yourself  and  gentle  to  others.  ] 
i he  mould  of  a man’s  fortune  is  in  his 
own  hands. 

Life  is  a process  of  finding  character 
through  choices. 

Do"  not  disdain  your  situation  in  life. 
It  is  there  that  you  must  act,  suffer,  and 


! Oil  derived  from  the  liver  of  sharks 
cauglit  off  the  coast  of  California  is  used  as 
a leather  preservative. 

Asbestos  was  known  to  the  Romans 
2,000  years  ago,  and  was  used  bv  them  for 
wrtipping  bodies  tliat  were  to  be  burned  or 
cremated. 


conquer. 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall;  but 
it  is  very  bad  policy  to  magnify  every 
shower  into  a cloud-burst. 

I'ew’  men  have  nothing  to  tell  us,  would 
they  but  speak  that  they  know,  and  speak 
it  .according  to  the  measure  of  their  powers. 

Those  who  are  quite , satisfied  sit  still 
and  do  nothing;  those,  who  are  not  quite 
satisfied  are  the  sole  benefactors  of  the 
world. 

He  who  is  satisfied  with  existence  so  long 
as  it  shines  brightly,  forgets  that  .snuthng 
tlie  candle  will  not  prevent  its  burning  to 
the  socket. 

Beware  of  carelessness  ; no  fortune  will 
stand  it  long.  You  are  on  the  high  road 
to  ruin  the  moment  you  ihink  yourself  rich 
enough  to  be  careless. 

Don’t  let  yourself  grow  narrow.  'lake 
.alarm  at  once  if  you  find  ymu  are  gelling 
into  a habit  of  criticising  unkindly  nearly^ 
everything  the  people  arO'Und  you  do. 

Every  human  being  has  .a  work  to  carry 
on  within,  duties  to  perform  abroad,  in- 
llucnccs  to  exert,  which  are  pccfili.arly  his, 
and  which  no  conscience  but  his  own  can 
teach. 

The  interest  of  mankind  is  peculiarly 
attracted  by  examples  of  signal  goodness 
in  high  places;  lor  that  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  goodness  is  the  most  striking 
whicli  is  borne  by  those  to  whom  all  the 
means  of  pleasure  and  self-indulgence  lay 
open.  


STATISTICS. 


The  United  States  produced  667,204,000 
dollars’  worth  of  rubber  products  in  1919. 

fhe  census  of  the  seal  herd  on  Pribilof 
Islands  last  year  shows  as  a total 

1.500.000  seals,  the  largest  number  known 
since  the  government  took  charge  of  the 
seal  industry. 

There  are  2,995  specimens  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  made  up 
as  follows  ; — .\nimals,  547  ; Birds,  1,897  ; 
Reptiles  and  Fish,  549.  'fhe  valuation  of 
stock  is  estimated  at  £^20,000. 

Europe’s  EDUc.vncxAi.  Le.aders.  — In 
Europe  there  are,  according  to  .AI.  Otlet, 
the  Belgian  Economist,  1,000,000  teachers, 
88,000,000  children,  between  five  and 
fifteen ; 455,000  schools,  45,000,000 

scholars,  276  universities,  32  of  which  have 

4.000  students  ; 700,000  priests  in  Europe 
and  America  ; 72,000  editors  of  European 
newspapers,  and  150,000  writers  yearly  of 
books. 

American  Famiev  Life. — In  America, 
according  to  figures  recently  compiled  by 
Dr.  Murray  Butler,  President  of  the 
Columbia  University,  about  21  million 
families  occupy  19  million  houses  ; 6 million 
families  own  their  own  homes  ; 3 more 
million  families  have  them  on  mortgage ; 
12  million  people  have  bank  deposits,  etc.  ; 
there  are  6J  million  farms,  and  3,000  public 
libraries  exist. 

_£1,000,000  Goods  bv  Air. — From 
.August  26th,  1919,  when  air  traffic  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  opened, 
until  the  end  of  November,  1920,  Britain’s 
imports  by  air  totalled  ;£!685,054  and  ex- 
ports ;(!344,876.  In  October  and  Novem- 
fjer,  1920,  the  imports  were  ^172,332  and 
exports  £109,831,  in  each  case  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  in  October  and  November, 
1919.  'Phe  bulk  of  the  air  imports  came 
from  France,  and  included  large  quantities 
of  women ’.s  wearing  apparel. 


.'V  form  of  pumice  stone  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Japan  which  can  be  used  in 
concrete  for  boat  building,  making  a con-_ 
Crete  as  strong,  but  60  per  cent,  li'olitcr 
tlian  the  ordinary  kind. 

Dog  Madness  Cure. — Two  eminent  pro- 
fessor's of  the  Paris  Pasteur  Institute  claim 
that  bv  vaccination  and  a new  Pasteur 
serum  an  animal  suffering  from  dog  mad- 
ness will  b.'-  instantly  cured,  and  will  after- 
wards resist  infection.  'fhe  new  metliod's 
will  have  the  same  result  if  injected  in  the 
human  system.  At  a .State  veterinary 
school  near  Paris  eighteen  dogs  are  under 
observation,  'fhey  had  injections  with  dog 
madn^s  microbes  and  were  then  vaccinated. 
Thev  are  to  be  kept  isolated  for  a year. 

.Sounds  and  Water. — Experiments  have 
proved  that  sounds  made  in  the  air  are  in- 
aitdible  under  water,  being  almost  com- 
pletely reflected  from  its  surf.-icc.  So 
whetiier  fish  have  ears  or  not,  they  cannot 
hear  the  angler  ttilking.  While  fishing 
from  a boat  it  is  far  more  important  to 
keep  still  than  to  keep  silent.  'I'he  noise 
ol  your  feet  against  tlie  bottom  of  the  boat 
is  transmitted  through  it  to  the  water 
below  the  surface,  ,'ind  sounds  made  in 
water  travel  through  it  readily  and  far. 

Radioactivity.  — 'Phe  lumwledge  of 
radioactivity,  which  has  been  growing 
since  the  discovery  of  the  X-rays  and  of 
radium,  has  revealed  the  atom  as  a 
tremendous  storehouse  of  energy.  The 
atomic  energy  contained,  for  example,  in 
the  two-inch  piece  of  chalk  with  which  the 
lecturer  made  his  diagrams  is  calculated 
to  be  300,000,000  foot  tons — enough  to  raise 

100,000  tons  3,000  feet.  At  present  we  do 
not  know  how'  to  liberate  the  power.  We 
Icnow  that  it  exists  only  by  observing  the 
spontaneous  disintegration  of  radioactive 
sub.stance.s  ; but  knowledge  sometimes 
comes  quickly  ; persons  now  living  itiay  see 
the  day  when  atomic  energy  will  be  used. 

Trees  and  Wireless  Telegrapkv. — 
Trees  are  being  used  in  the  United  States 
as  aerials  for  wireless  telegraphy,  and 
messages  from  Europe  have,  it  is  said,  been 
tapped  in  this  way.  A hole  is  bored  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  tree,  and  a 
copper  pin  inserted'  and  attached  to  the 
receiver  by  means  of  a copper  wire.  It  has 
been  observed  that  trees  with  foliage  arc 
more  sensitive  th.m  bare  trunks,  and  that 
the  presence  of  other  trees  is  no  impedi- 
ment, i.e.,  a tree  in  a wood  can  be  used  as 
a receiver  equally  with  a solitary  tree.  Re- 
searches are  being  made  as  to  the  transmit- 
ting power  of  trees  in  this  direction,  and 
the  possibility  of  their  use  in  wireless  tele- 
phony. 

Primitive  Man  and  the  Screw. — It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  nearly  all  human  in- 
ventions have  been  suggested  by  natural 
objects.  Eremont  ol  tlie  I'rench  School  of 
Mines  points  out  an  interesting  example 
in  the  case  of  the  screw,  the  fundamental 
idea  of  which,  he  believes,  was  suggested 
to  primitive  man  by  the  spiral  shape  of  the 
edible  snail,  it  was  not  the  shape  of  tlie 
shell  that  suggested  the  screw,  but  the 
spiral  motion  which  it  is  necessary  to  give 
to  the  body  of  the  snail  in  order  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  shell.  'Phis  at  once 
showed  that  an  object  of  a screw  shape  em- 
bedded in  ■ a solid  powerfully  resisted 
attempts  to  withdraw  it  by  a straight  pull. 
'I'he  hint  was  enough,  and  the  screw 
became  one  of  the  earliest  of  man’s  inven- 

I lioiit: 


WILD  MEN  OF  BORNEO. 

'fhere  are  fewer  wild  men  of  Berneo, 
and  they  arc  not  as  wild  as  thev  used  to  be 
belore  BrkLsh  and  Dutch  c:mic  into  control 
of  the  island  and  began  changing  the  habits 
of  ihe  mitives. 

In  those  days  there  were  two  kinds  of 
wild  men,  the  \\'ater  Dyaks  w lio  lived  tilong 
tlie  coast,  and  the  Land  D_\aks  wii'o 
lived  in  the  interior,  and  active  eiimitv 
between  llieni  was  perpetual.  'l  licv  met 
sometimes  to  trade,  but  with  w.-npons  in 
one  hand  and  goods  in  the  other.  'I'liose 
days  are  past,  'i'lic  land  D\ak  is  free  to 
visit  the  co.ast,  the  sea  Dyak  lias  someliiin  s 
moved  back  and  settled  in  the  iiiierior ; 
practically  there  is  only  one  kind  of  wiki 
men  of  Borneo. left.  But  these  :ue  still  wild 
enough.  British  and  Dutch  officials  have 
not  yet  obtained  complete  prohibition  of 
the  ancient  custom  ot  hcad-lumting ; ami 
one  traveller  tells  us  that  the  Dyak  who 
would  a-w'ooiiig  go  still  goes  secretly  a 
head-hunting  first  that  he  may  be  regarded 
by  the  fair  as  a true  wild  man  of  Borneo. 

And  still  the  ‘,'sumitan”  or  blowpipe  is 
his  favourite  weapon  and  his  wav  of  making 
it  a wonder  to  the  traveller.  Six  or  seven 
feet  long,  the  sumilaii  is  made  by  drilling  a 
straight  hole  wdth  a pointed  iron  rod 
thrOLigli  a log  of  hard  woexi,  and  for  davs 
and  days  the  patient  wild  man  polishes  the 
first  drilling  and  perfects  it  witli  ranirods  of 
rattan.  Tlien  he  allaclcs  the  log  and  cuts 
it  down  until  he  has  a finished  blowpipe 
less  than  an  inch  in  dianieler.  Time,  how- 
ever, is  of  little  value  to  him  ; and  it  takes 
time  also  to  acquire  the  knack  of  blowing 
the  dart  with  speed  and  accuracy.  sharp, 
explosive  puff  from  the  verv,-  bottom  of  the 
lungs  does  the  business,  and  if  the  dart 
inerely  touclies  the  subject  at  which  it  is 
aimed  the  wild  man  of  Borneo  has  achieved 
his  purpose.  Wild  enough  he  still  is,  and 
perhaps,  alter  all,  iit  is  just  as  well  that  the 
world  supply  of  wild  men  is  dimiriisliing. 

TWO  MASTERS  OF  ENGLISH. 

For  those' who  would  know'  how  to 
w'rite  English  there  are  the  examples  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  1709-1784,  and  Benjamin 
hranklin,  1706-1790.  Both  gave  their  lives 
not  only  to  letters  but  to  affairs,  and  , both 
were  honest  and  high-minded.  Johnson 

WTOse  “literary  English,’’  resonant,  sono- 
rous, even-flowing,  in  long  antithetical 
sentences.  I'ranklin  w'roto  in  the  language 
of  the  people — familiar  words  and  short, 
immediate,  homely  sentences.  'I'o-dav 
Johnson  is  known  chiefly  because  he  is  tlie 
subject  of  the  greatest  biography  ever 
written,  but  Franklin  is  studied  as  a master 
of  forcible  living  English. 


AFRAID  TO  EAT  BECAUSE 
OF  INDIGESTION. 

If  you’ll  t.ake  the  advice  of  thousands  of 
peiiple  who  have  been  relieved  of  all  trace 
of  indigestion  you  will  take  a little  Bisura- 
ted  Alagnesia  after  your  meals.  Instead  of 
that  dread  of  eating,  which  is  one  of  the 
W'orst  evils  of  stomach  disorder,  you  will 
relish  your  food  and  w'ill  find  that  you  are 
able  to  eat  what  you  like  and  as  much  as 
you  like  within  reason  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  pain  to  follow.  'Lhere  is  no  wait- 
ing for  this  wonderful  benefit  ; the  instant 
Bisurated  Magnesia  enters  the  stomach 
digestive  pain  becomes,  practically  speak- 
ing, impossible.  'Pry  it  and  judge  for 
yourself  ; go  to  the  nearest  chemist  and  get 
a package  of  Bisurated  Magnesia  to-dav  ; 
he  sells  it  in  'Pablet  form  at  Is.  3d.  and 
2s.  6d,  a flask,  and  in  Powder  form  at  3s. 
a bottle.  When  purchasing,  look  on  the 
w'rapper  for  the  mak'ersp  name,  BISM.AG 
LIINII'PED.  'J'here’s  nothing  else  “just  as 
good’’  as  liisurated  Magnesia,  so  he  sure 
that  this  is  what  vnu  get. — [4Jt'f.] 
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WAYS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

“A  woman  is  apt  to  fling  up  her  hands 
in  emotional  troubles  ; a man  usually  has 
ilie  capacity  to  set  an  example — to  sit  down 
and  smoUe  a cigarette,  and  wait  for 
brighter  prospects  with  a sort  of  bitter 
patience.  Men  have  been  faeing  storms 
and  crises  longer  than  women,  for,”  writes 
Ml'.  F.  E.  Bailey  in  ‘‘Letters  to  Felicia,’* 
‘‘it’s  only  in  recent  times  that  women  have 
reallv  come  out  into  savoir-faire  over  un- 
expecied  difncultie.s,  simply  because  men 
li.'ive  been  getting  themselves  into  hot  water 
for  countless  generations.  They  know 
tilings  are  never  so  bad  as  they  look, 
women  always  think  things  arc  as  bad  as 
thev  feel.” 

* * * 

THE  VALUE  OF  IDEALS. 

‘‘Most  peojile  if  asked  if  tiuw'  would 
liire  to  attain  the  age  of  a liundred  would, 
I believe,”  writes  l^^r.  F.  .\.  M.  Webster 
in  the  ‘‘Royal  Magazine,”  ‘‘unhesitatingly 
and  most  emphatically  answer  ‘No,’  simply 
because  they  realise  that  in  most  cases  the 
‘Lamp  of  Youth’  will  be  utterly  out  before 
that  age  is  reached.  But  suppose  the 

question  is  altered  to  ‘Do  you  want  to  be 
a hundred  and  keep  your  youth?’  then, 
surelv,  a decidedly  affirmative  answer 
.would  be  given. 

‘‘It  is  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  Vhtvdra,  I 
believe,  that  Sophocles  asserts  that  ‘those 
whom  the  gods  love  die  young,’  a saying 
much  quoted,  and  as  often  mis-interpreted, 
of  late  years.  When  the  great  author  wrote 
those  words,  it  was  not  physical  death  he 
had  in  mind,  but  rather  the  early  death  of 
youth  in  the  mentality  of  the  worldly-wise 
as  opposed  to  the  retention  of  clean  ideals 
and  high  courage  in  the  hearts  of  those  by 
the  gods  beloved. 

‘‘The  texture  of  youth  is  something  as 
fragile  as  the  downy  feathers  fringing  a 
dove’s  wings ; the  inculcation  of  wrong 
principles  in  the  mind  of  a child  soon 
destroys  the  gossamer  fabric,  the  rude 
hands  of  the  world  rend  it  all  too  quickly 
when  the  seclusion  of  school  is  passed  and 
the  battle  of  life  begun. 

‘‘It  has  been  argued  many  times  that 
idealism  is  valueless  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  Idealism  has  no  current  value  in 
the  great  cities  where  commerce  alone  holds 
sway  and  every  man  is  fighting  for  his  own 
hand.  .\nd  yet  it  is  the  preservation  of 
ideals  through  the  passing  years  that  keeps 
the  ‘old  boy’  of  seventy  as' interested  in  life 
and  as  happy  as  his  grandson  in  the  heed- 
less twenties. 

‘‘While  maintaining  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  mental  faculties  and  the 
cheerful  outlook  of  youth  should  not  be 
preserved  unimpaired  until  Death  puts  a 
period  to  the  ripest  old  age,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  decay  of  the  physical 
body  is  inevitable.  The  tissues,  muscle 
substances  and  blood-carrying  vessels  all 
deteriorate  in  the  course  of  time,  but  such 
deterioration  may  bo  greatly  retarded  and 
the  ultimate  cnfecblement  of  the  human 
frame  postponed  by  a sane  system  of 
recreative  exercises  and  rest. 

‘‘Women  are.  1 think,  more  afraid  of 
long  life  than  men,  simply  because  their 
period  of  youth  is  shorter  and  the  beauty, 
wiiii  h most  of  them  wrongly  regard  as 
their  greatest  asset,  fades  away  all  too 
quicklv. 

‘‘But,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  charm 
is  a great  deal  more  important  than  mere 
beauty,  and  charm  is  surely  attributable  to 
a youthful  mentality  together  with  an  in- 
finite capacity  for  sympathetic  under- 


I THE  NEGRO  AT  HOME. 

Writing  in  the  ‘‘Anglo-Swiss  Review” 
Mr.  Philip  Holland  deals  with  different 
aspects  of  the  negro,  who  he  describes  as 
‘‘a  sociable  creature  and  like  to  live  gre- 
gariously.” 

‘‘With  him,”  says  Mr.  Holland,  ‘‘there 
is  little  or  no  social  caste.  He  delights  in 
social  organisations.  .All  negroes,  how- 
ever, like  to  be  leaders.  Owing  to  the 
desire  for  leadership  among  them  they  con- 
tinuallv  break  away  from  the  ptirent 
organisation  or  society,  hence  Irom  one 
there  often  spring  up  several.  They  prize 
especially  the  ‘benefit’  features  in  their 
societies,  such  as  sick,  death,  and  even 
burial  benefits.  They  delight  in  such  high- 
sounding  names  for  their  societies  as  ‘The 
Rising  .Sons  of  Ham’  and  ‘The  Benevolent 
j Order  of  Black  Eagles.’  .As  a rule  ihc 
organisers  of  negro  societies  have  developed 
some  qualities  of  leadership,  with  their 
leadership  a certain  dignity  and  with  their 
dignity  a tendency  to  malapropism. 

‘‘W'hen  I was  a young  attorney,  with  a 
larger  ‘shingle’  than  practice,  a trio  of  dis- 
gruntled negroes  came  to  my  office  to 
engage  me  to  prepare  corporate  papers  tor 
a charter  for  their  society.  'I'hey  came  in 
with  the  announcement,  ‘We’s  come  to  git 
you,  Mr.  Lawyer,  to  write  us  niggers 
co’p’ration  papus  for  our  s’cicty.’  I in- 
quired further  as  to  the  kind  of  society  they 
wanted  incorporated.  ‘Well,  white-folks, 
we  wants  to  have  inshoance  an’  we  wants 
to  call  our  s’eiety  ‘De  S’ciety  fo’  OF 
Fo’ks’  Home  an’  Decrippletated  People.’ 

I procured  the  charter  for  them  with  a 
slight  change  in  the  name,  but  I am  still 
in  doubt  whether  I,  have  ever  heard  words 
so  amalgamated  and  so  expressive  as  the 
word  ‘decrippletated.’  ” 

* * » 

ARE  WE  LESS  RELIGIOUS? 

‘‘Religion,  when  most  truly  itself, 
cannot  be  organised,”  says  Mrs.  Barbara 
Wootton  in  the  ‘‘Hibbert  Journal.”  ‘‘Is 
not  that  the  secret  discovered  by  those  men 
in  whose  lives  the  essence  of  religion  has 
been  best  realised?  .And  is  it  not  from 
realisation  of  this  that  these  lives  have 
derived  the  influence  which  they  have 
wielded  over  their  less  spiritual  fellows  in 
their  own  dfiy  and  after  their  death?  The 
history  of  great  religions,  or  of  the  move- 
ments of  fresh  life  within  the  fold  of  any 
one  religion,  seems  everywhere  to  exhibit 
the  same  features  and  to  play  out  the  same 
tragedy.  Great  religions  and  great 
religious  movements  are  personal. 

‘‘The  loftiest  emotion  that  we  know  is 
in  origin  as  physical  as  anything  in  us ; 
is  most  liable  to  perversion  and  most 
bestial  when  perverted.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  no  way  derogatory  to  an  emotion  to 
show  its  connection  with  our  animal  nature. 
The  religious  fervour  of  a great  gathering 
is  a herd  instinct.  It  does  not  deserve  our 
sneers  for  that.  .And  there  is  need  for 
Churches  to  provide,  as  it  were,  the  herd' 
which  will  exercise  this  powerful  attraction 
over  its  members.  An  organised  religious 
body  should  form  a centre,  on  which  we 
may  focus  the  profound  capacities  for 
devotion  which  are  latent  in  this  part  of 
our  nature. 

‘‘If  there  is  truth  in  the  view  I have 
tried  to  present,  organised  religion  ought 
to  occupy  .an  essentially  secondary  place. 
Instead  of  being  an  institution  which  is 
destined  to  grow  in  size  and  splendour,  it 
should  take  rank  with  those  institutions 
which  work  towards  their,  own  undoing. 
The  Churches  will  have  succeeded  best, 

■ and  will  have  most  command  over  our 
respect,  when  they  have  largely  deprived 
themselves  of  any  function  to  fulfil. 

‘‘Organised  religion  no  longer  occupies 
the  place  in  our  national  life  which  once 
iit  held.  Especiallv  is  this  the  case  with 
the  more  educated  sections  of  the  populace. 
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of  Other  religious  bodies  may  rise  and  fall, 
and  their  active  membership  may  varv 
also.  But  I do  not  think  we  can  dispute 
that  the  influence  of  the  Cliurdies  is  jxn- 
ceptibly  waning.  Their  own  agitations  on 
the  subject  bear  sufficiently  cogent  testi- 
mony  Wo  probablv  are  less 

religious  than  we  once  were.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that,  after  embracing  for  six 
years  the  metho<Is  of  materi.alism  in  the 
dealings  of  nation  with  nation,  we  should 
emerge  with  strengthened  s|)irilual  ardour. 
But  in  oth.er  ways  our  very  indifference  to 
organised  religion  may  be  a sign  of  a new 
birth  of  religion  i,n  forms  which  we  have 
scarcely  yet  learned  to  recognise  as  truly 
religious.” 

* * tr 

RUN  OVER  BY  A SHIP. 

Many  men  have  been  run  over  by  a 
w.'igon  or  a carriage  aiid  survived  ; some 
men  ha\'c  been  run  over  by  a motor-car 
and  lived  to  tell  the  tale,  and  one  man,  :it 
least,  has  been  run  over  by  a man-of-war. 
That  is  what  happened  to  Mr.  Harry  ('. 
Johnson  when  he  fell  from  the  jib-boom 
of  the  U.S.S.  Annapolis. 

‘‘The  next  thing  I remember  after  fall- 
ing,” he  says  in  the  ‘‘Wide  World  Mag;i- 
zine,”  ‘‘is  striking  the  water  on  my  back 
with  my  hands  and  feet  in  th.e  air.  The 
great  curving  cutwater,  striking  me  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  rolled  over  me  and  passed 
on.  Up  to  that  time  1 had  had  literally  no 
time  to  think.  Opening  my  eves  under  the 
water,  I found  myself  directly  beneath  the 
ship,  half  on  my  back  and  half  on  niv  side, 
with  that  black  hulk  above  me  moving  at 
express-train  speed. 

‘‘My  first  thought  was  to  swim  clear. 
In  spite  of  my  efforts,  however,  the  suction 
drew  me  back  against  the  ship,’  from  the 
bottom  of  which  I quickly  bounced  off  like 
a cork. 

For  what  seemed  hours  I lay  beneath  the 
ship,  striving  to  escape  the  powerful 
suction.  All  the  time  the  swish  of  the  pro- 
peller, drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the 
thumping  of  the  propeller  shaft,  turning 
over  and  over  in  the  shaft  alleys  drummed 
in  my  ears  and  considerably  increased  my 
apprehensions.  .At  last  I reached  the  stern 
and  w'as  sucked  helplessly  toward  that 
whirling  propeller  ! My  body  was 
wrenched  from  head  to  toe.  Fiverything 
grew  black  before  my  eyes,  and  I felt  my- 
self going  down — dowm — down  ! 

‘‘Hitherto  I had  not  thought  of  breath- 
ing. Now  the  effort  to  hold  my  breath  and 
the  desire  to  exhale  maddened^  me,  and  I 
tore  at  the  water  frantically  in  a desperate 
effort  to  reach  the  surface.  My  vision 
cleared  somewhat  but  my  bursting  lungs 
seemed  to  lose  all  their  power,  and  I ex- 
haled. A million  bubbles  rolled  over  my 
face  and  eyes  on  their  way  to  the  surface. 
I did  not  dare  to  inhale.  I held  my  breath 
through  sheer  will  power,  but  it  was 
torture.  But  there  is  a limit  even  to  will 
power,  and  at  length  almost  involuntarily 
I inhaled  deeply.  Instead  of  the  choking 
salt  water,  a rush  of  sweet,  fresh  air  filled 
my  lungs.  I opened  my  eyes,  afraid  that 
I was  suffering  from  a delusion.  My  head 
was  above  the  water  ! 

‘‘After  the  first  shock  of  the  blow  from 
the  propeller,  my  wounds  did  not  bother 
me ; in  fact,  but  for  a dull  ache  I should 
not  have  known  that  I was  injured. 
Having  breathed  my  fill  of  air,  I glanced 
about  me.  .Straight  ahead,  about  a 
hundred  yards  away,  floated  a copper  life 
buoy — one  of  those  big  affairs,  lighted  op 
with  phosphorus,  that  are  carried  by  ail 
men-of-war.  Being  a good  swimmer,  I im- 
mediately set  out  for  it.  When  I got  to  it 
I was, quite  exhausted,  owing  to  the  shock 
and  to  the  amount  of  blood  that  I had  lost. 
Rut  I clung  desperately  to  the  life  buoy, 
until  I was  pic'kod  up  by  one  of  the  life- 
boats that  had  set  out  from  the  ship  shortly 
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the  genius  of  KEATS. 


A hundred  years  have  passed  since,  in 
an  accession  of  intense  depression,  a young 
poet  pronounced  his  own  epitaph.  He 
declared  this  should  be — _ _ 

"Here  lies  one  -whose  name  -was  wrut  in 
water." 

And  the  words  were  inscribed  accordingly 
upon  the  headstone  of  his  exile-grave.  But 
the  centurv  which  has  elapsed  since  then 
has  given  the  lie  to  that  graven  stone.  Far 
truer  was  the  estimate  of  the  friend  and 
brother-poet  whose  mortal  dust,  by  strange 
chance,  rests  not  far  fir^ni  his. 

“ lie  is  a portion  of  the  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely  . . 
and  t'^us  “a  ioy  for  ever.”  the  happy 
destiny  his  own  immortal  phrase  assigns 
the  ‘‘thing  of  beauty  !” 

A hunclred  years  since  Keats  died  ! 1 he 

usual  centenary  “atmosphere”  seems  some- 
how absent,  because  dates  play  so  curiously 
little  part  one’s  thought  of  him.  1 hat 
vivid,  buoyant  personality^  seems  _ less  a 
thing  of  time  than  of  eternity.  Ihis  is,  in 
part,  the  outcome  of  his  early  death,  but 
much  more  is  it  due  to  that  mysterious  kin- 
ship with  all  ages,  which  is  one  of  the 
especial  characteristics  of  his  genius.  An 
eminent  critic  has  somewhere,  expressed 
what  every  reader  of  Keats  must  have  fel 
concerning  this  “curious  power  of  entering 
into  the  'thought  and  sentiment  of  other 
times.”  Keats,  he  points  out,  certainlv 
knew  no  Greek ; yet  where, ^ in  English 
poetry,  is  a “more  Greek”  thing  than  his 
“Ode  to  a Grecian  Urn”?  “He  under- 
stood the  Greeks  because  they  were  poets, 
and  he  was  a poet,  though  they  were  much 
else  . and  he  was  nothing.”  Again,  this 
commentator  points  out  that  Keats  could 
have  known  but  very  little  of  meditcval 
literature  t yet  who  has  caught  alive 
whole  of  the  true  mediasval  romantic^spirit” 
as  he  has  in  “La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci”? 
This  tragic  w-and  of  sympathy,  with  which 
Keats  worked  such  wonders,  came  as  a 
new  element  in  English  poetry.  He  left  it 
here  behind  him  when  he  went  away,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  a power 
in  many  hands  since  then  ; but  no  one  has 
excelled  him  in  the  use  of  it,  nor  has  any 
one  equalled  him,  perhaps,  except  Tenny- 
son, whose  poet-spirit  takes  the  like  long 
range,  seeking  its  subjects  out  of  many 
climes  and  many  ages.  It  is  commonplace 
to  say  over  the  grave  of  one  who  has  died 
in  youth,  “What  might  he  not  have  given 
the  world  had  he  lived  longer?”  In  the 
rase  of  Keats  there  is  an  answer  ready. 
He  could  not  have  given  the  world  anything 
better  than  the  “Ode  to  a Grecian  Urn” 
and  its  companion  jewels. 

Probably  none  will  indulge  in  the  grue- 
some gratification  of  insisting  that  this 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Keats’s  death  is 
“the  centenary  of  a murder.’^’  “The 
‘Quarterly,’  savage  and  tartarly,”  was,  it 
is  true,  regarded  by  Shelley — among  others 

as  the  slayer  of  his  friend,  and  white-hot 

passion  called  out  of  him  the  wonderful 
elegy,  “AdoniilH,”  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
English  language  through  all  time.  But 
Keats  himself  writes  of  the  episode  in 
measured  phrases  surely  far  too  calmly  cold 
to  be  Pride’s  veil  drawn  over  a quivering 
death-wound.  “My  own  domestic  criticism 
has  given  me  pain  wdthout  comparison 
bevond  what  ‘Blackwood’  or  the  ‘Quarter- 
ly’' could  inflict.”  “Had  I been  nervous 
about  it” — i.e.,  ‘Endymion’ — “being  a per- 
fect piece,  and  w’ith  that  view  asked  advice, 
and  trembled  over  every  page,  it  would  not 
have  been  written  ; for  it  is  _not_  in  my 
nature  to  fumble.  I vvill  write  independ- 
ently. . ■ • The  genius  of  poetry  ^must 

work  out  its  own  salvation  in  a man.” 

The  latter  sentence  might  have  been  the 
motto  with  which,  in  1817,  he  broke 


through  the  silken  fetters  of  the  Leigh  Hunt 
coterie,  and  departed  for  the  Isle  of  Wight 
— “to  be  alone  and  improve  himself.” 

The  young  life’s  glittering  citadel  was 
undermined,  not  bv  the  foe  without,  the 
“envy,  hatred,  malice  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness”  manifested  bv  the  reviewers,  but  by 
the  foe  within,  the  deadly  malady  con- 
sumption, symptoms  of  which  began  to 
show  thcmselv’es  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  the  death-bed  of  his  younger  brother 
Xoni.  His  * *dcutli-\vari'unt  seems  to 

have  been  at  once  apparent  to  himself.  He 
knew  enough,  from  the  medical  knowledge 
acquired  during  his  seven  years’  apprentice- 
ship to  the  surgeon  at  Edmonton— the 
grounds  on  which  his  critics  politely  dubbed 
him  “a  starved  apothecary,”  and  advised 
a “return  to  his  gallipots.  Nor  was  the 
tragic  truth  less  evident  to  others.  Even 
a casual  touch  revealed  it  to  Coleridge, 
when  Keats  impulsively  ran  back  and 
bc^rged  to  shake  the  hand  of  that  great 
man,  whom  he  had  met  while  walking  with 
Leigh  Hunt  in  Mill  Field  Lane.  ‘‘There 
is  death  in  that  hand,”  was  the_  instant 
thought  recorded  in  Coleridge’s  mind.  ^ 

The  mention  of  Mill  Field  Lane  _is  a 
reminder  that  the  London  lover  of  Keats 
needs  not  to  go  far  afield  in  quest  of 
“haunted  ground.”  Let  such  make  Hamp- 
stead Heath  his  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
“picture  the  young  visionary  pacing  over 
the  sand-hills  or  lying  curled  up,  with  one 
of  his  beloved^  poets,  in  the  same  little 
grassy  hollow;*  peopling  the  woods  of 
Mansfield  Park_  and  Highgate  with  fright- 
ened nymphs  hiding  from 

“ . . . the  unlovely  eyes 

Of  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  blear’d  Silenus’ 
sighs.” 

Keats  alwavs  had  an  “open  eye’'  for  the 
fairies;  who' can  forget  that  little  con- 
fession of  his  boyhood’s  truant  fancy,  once 
confided  to  a fri'end— “There  came  a sun- 
beam into  the  room,  and  with  it  a whole 
troop  of  creatures  floating  in  the  ray,  and 
I was  off  with  them  to  Oberon  and  Fairy- 
land”? 

In  an  old  garden  at  Hampstead,  under 
the  leaning  plum-tree  before  the  white  villa 
in  its  midst,  he  wrote  his  incomparable 
“Ode  to  a Nightingale” — his  neighbour 
there  ; which  ode,  incidentally,  was  torn  up 
afterwards,  and  found  in  fragments  by  his 
friend,  Charles  Armitage  Brown,  even  as 
report  says  Mrs.  Rudyard  Kipling  retrieved 
her  husband’s  “Recessional”  from  the 
waste-paper  baskpt.  All  his  best  poems 
were  written  here,  in  the  last  two  vears  of 
the  brief  quarter-century  which  formed  his 
earthly  span — he  had  been  born,  upon  the 
Hallow-E’en  of  1795.  Here,  too,  he  tasted 
the  bitter-sweet  of  that  first  love  whence 
death  called  him  away.  Next  door  to  the 
white  house  in  its  square  garden  his 
“Churmian” — IMiss  Fanny  Brawn — came  to 
take  up  her  abode.  How  poignant  are  those 
little  notes  written  to  her  from  his  bed, 
when  lingering  hope  is  on  the  wane^! 
“You  will  have  a pleasant  walk  to-d;iy,” 
he  tells  her  ; “I  shall  see  you  pass.  I shall 
follow  you  with  my  eyes  over  the  Heath.” 
Time  passed,  and  even  this  much  solace 
must  pass  too.  Torn  with  the  agony  of 
hopeless  love,  which  could  not  resign  itself, 
nor  cease  from  passionate  jealousy,  he 
went  an  exile  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of 
1820,  the  vear  which  had  seen  the  publica- 
tion ’ of  "his  third  volume,  ront.'iining 
“Hyperion,”  “The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  and 
other  noble  things.  But  sunny  Italy,  that 
last  resource,  could  not  prolong  his  days. 
There  his  faithful  friend,_  the  painter 
Severn,  watched  over  his  dying  bed  ; there 
he  was  buried,  in  the  cemetery  at  Rome,  a 
hundred  years  ago  this  spring. 

OuEti-N'iE  Sc.) rr-HonuEU. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM. 


Old  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  sol.ir 
system  have  a common  feature  in  that  they 
all  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  irom 
a more  or  less  symmetrical  rotattng  nebula 
in  a gaseous  or  half-gaseous  state,  notes 
Professor  Harold  Jeffreys,  a careful  student 
of  the  early  history  of  the,  sun.  By  some 
process,  the  details  of  which  vary  in  differ- 
ent theories,  this  mass  is  supposed  to  ha\  e 
condensed  locally  to  fortii  the  sun  and 
planets. 

A recent  stud\  by  the  eminent  astro- 
physicist, Dr.  J.  H.  Jetitis,  has  indicat'tl 
a way  of  e.xamining  whether  such  con- 
densation is  possible.  i he  factors  ol 
cosmic  evolution  arc  technical  and 
abstruse,  but  summing  them  up.  Professor 
Jeffreys  thinks  it  necessary^  to  abttndon 
completely  those  hypotheses  which  rcquii  e 
the  solar  system  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  gradual  condensation  of  ,'i  nebula. 

We  are  led  next  to  inquire  whethcr 
planets  could  come  into  being  by  a more 
rapid  or  catastrqrhic  process.  Projection 
from  the  sun  is  not  a possible  origin,  says 
Professor  Jeffreys, . for  a body  started  in 
this  way  must  necessarily  strike  the  sun 
again  on  its  return  and  be  re-absorbed  ; 
further,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  should 
revolve  in  the  same  direction.  The  tidal 
theory  appears  to  give  a better  account^  of 
the  present  state  of  the  system. _ According 
to  this,  a star  much  more  massive  than  the 
sun  approached  it  very  closely',  andi  raised 
on  opposite  side  of  it  two  projections,  jvisl. 
as  the  moon  raises  tides  in  the  earth,  but 
the  scale  of  the  disturbance  was  in  this 
case  so  enormous  that  the  sun’s  gravitation 
was  unable  to  prevent  a rupture  Irom 
occurring. 

Thus  either  one  or  two  streams  of  matter 
were  shot  out  in  a time  comparable  _ wUh 
a few  months  or  years.  Being  longitudi- 
nally unstable,  they  broke  up  into  a series 
of  detached  masses,  perhaps  before  the 
parts  projected  later  had  separated  from  the 
sun.  That  such  a rupture  could  occur  has 
been  proved  bv  Jeans,  Ihe  attraction  of  the 
disturbing  body  produced  the  direct  evolu- 
tion (in  die  same  sense  as  the  motion  of 
the  star  relative  to  the  sun) ; some  of  the 
revolving  matter  returned'  into  the  sun  and 
gave  it  "a  direct  rotation.  The  angular 
momentum  thus  acejuired  was,  of  couisc, 
derived  from  the , transverse  motion  of  the 
disturbing  body  relative  to  the  sun. 

d'he  size  of  the  deformed  body  has  little 
influence  on  its  chance  of  being  broken  up, 
says  Professor  Jeffreys.  1 hus  the  detached 
masses  might  well  have  produced  systems 
of  satellites  and  developed  direct  rotations 
in  the  majoritv  of  case.s,  though  complete 
uniformity  could  scarcely  be  expected  ^on 
account  of  the  numlier  of  complicating 
factors.  '1  lie  fission  would  cease  wlien  the 
star  had  receded  a sufficient  dist;mcc_;  thus 
the  outer  nuclei,  being  the  first  ejected, 
would  produce  most  satelites.  All  the 
bodies,  having  recently  formed  part  of  the 
sun,  would  naturally  lie  very'  hot. 

The  system,  after  the  passage  of  the 
star,  would  therefore,  argues  Professor 
leffreys,  include  a central  sun  surrounded, 
by  a number  of  heated  planets,  moving  in 
direct  orbits,  and  attended  by.  satellites  ; 
the  most  rem'ote  planets  would  have 
most  satellites.  The  rotation  of  the  sun 
would  be  d'iirect ; the  rotation  of  c.ach  planet 
would  be  in  the  same  sense  as  the  revolu- 
tion of  most  of  its  satellites,  and  in  most 
cases  this  also  would  be  direct,  though  a 
few  exceptions  might  well  occur,  esp,''ci- 
ally  in  the  outermost  sub-systems. 

•Tn  every  point,”  adds  Professor  Jeffreys, 
“this  agrees  with  the  existing  solar  system. 
The  heated  interior  of  the  earth,  the 
building  of  mountains  by  compression,  and 
the  (iresent  heated  state  i.i  the  great  planets 
are  rctidilv  accounted  lor.” 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH 

By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 

loquirrcs,  addressed  to  "PHYSICIAN,"  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  aga 
and  sex  must  be  stated,  ana  full  name  and 
address  given.  "Physician"  cannot  examine 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  not  reply 
by  post. 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Auerey.— The  condition  you  name  is  one  not 
unusual  at  your  time  of  life,  but  I consider 
you  are  using  measures  too  drastic.  Try  one 
tablespoonlul  of  liquid  paraffin  (B.P. ) twice  a 
day,  morning  and  night,  and  see  what  it  will 
do  for  you.  If  necessary  you  can  tahe  three 
tablespoonfuls  a day  This  preparation  will 
do  all  that  is  necessary.  In  addition  you 
might  take  at  supper-time  two  baked  apples, 
wtill  covered  with  Dcmerara  sugar.  For  the 
arm  and  band  you  might  try  soap  liniment, 
lightly  but  ihoroughly  rul'hed  over  from  the 
shoulder  down  to  the  fingers-  Avoid  over- 
drugging  yourself. 

A. A. -—Medicines  are  useless  for  voiir  coruhlion.  Diet 
yourself  rationally- -a  go(.)d  mixed  dietary  \villi 
plenty  of  fresh,  Avell  cookccl  vegetables  and  fruit, 
the  latter  raw  and  cooked.  Avoid  condiments  in  all 
shapes  except  salt,  and  this  should  hover  be  omitted. 
Use  white  cor’d  soap  and  dry  with  a very  soft  towel , 
and  without  friction,  using  a powder  of  oxide  of 
yhic,  starch  and  boracic  acid  afterwards.  Your 
skin  is  almormally  sensitive  and  easily  irritated 
and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

Armi.ey. — l-'or  the  knee  try  the.  following  : Saliylic 
acid  ointment,  four  drachms  ; and  compound 
lanoline  ointinenl,  eight  drachms,  liat  slowlv, 
masticate  tlioroughly.  aitfl  avoid  fluids  with  your 
meals.  Try  the  following  medicine: — Hydrated 
biMimth  (P.D.  & f-o.),  six  drarhiiis  ; spirit  of 
nutmeg,  one  drachm  ; aivl  chloroform  water  to  six 
ounces.  'l"\vo  tablespoonsfuls  a full  hour  after  food. 

Nora. — The  great  matter  for  you  is  to  maintain  the 
gem'ral  health.  Massage,  properly  applied  by 
yourself  or  some  one  cKe,  will  do  much  g<^od,  but 
it  must  be  daily  practised.  Avoid  washing  fre- 
quently. Ihiless  e.xposed  to  nmeh  dust,  four  times 
a year  is  sufficient.  Take  c<>d-livcr  oil  with  malt 
extract,  and  the  following  medicine: — Citrate  ot 
iron  and  .unnmiiia,  forty-eight  grains  ; howler's 
solution  of  arsenic,  eighteen  minims  ; and  chloroform 
water  to  six  ounces.  T’ive  tablespoonsfuls  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  h)od,  three  times  a day. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

To  Avoid  Flatulence. 

The  followiiif'  rules  will  help  people 
who  suffer  from  natulence  : Eat  very 

slowly.  Have  your  tcelh  put  in  order.  Do 
not  drink  with  meals,  hut  about  an  hour 
bclorc.  Drink  a large  tumbler  of  hot 
water  at  night,  and  again  while  dressing 
in  the  morning.  .Avoid  green  vegetables 
and  potatoes  and  pastry.  .Avoid  strong  tea, 
beer,  and  stout.  Ttike  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  peppermint  in  w.iter  after  meals. 

•X"  V 'X: 

Health  in  Winter. 

In  winter  the  ordinary  person  finds  it 
difficult  to  avoid  cali^liing  cold.  It  is  well 
therelore,  to  remind  ourselves  of  some 
of  the  simple  rules  of  health  that,  if 
observed,  will  incrc.-ise  our  power  to  resist 
disease.  One  should  gel  all  the  fresh  air 
possible  through  keeping  the  windows  open 
day  and  night  and  by  e.verdsing  in  the  open 
air  for  at  least  two  half  hours  each  dav. 
Walking  is  the  best  exorcise,  for  it  aids  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines  to  do  their  work, 
strengthens  the  respirtitory  mucous  mem- 
branes and  keeps  the  heart  healthv.  In 
winter  a person  should  wear  clothing  as 
light  as  is  consistent  with  comfort,  and  as 
loose  as  possible,  for  tiglit  clothing  dis- 
turbs the  circulation,  upon  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  which  the  power  of  resistance  may 
largely  depend.  If  in  spite  of  precautions 
he  should  catch  a cold,  he  should  at  once 
resort  to  a light  diet  and  stay  at  home  even 
if  he  does  not  go  to  bed.  In  either  case 
he  should  keep  to  a thoroughly  well- 
ventilated  but  warm  room.  Finally,  he 
should  see  that  the  other  members  -pf  the 
family,  especially  the  children,  are  kept 
away  from  him.  He  is  an  invalid  and 
should  be  regarded  as  an  invalid  who  will 
probably  give  his  disease  to  others  if  they 
do  not  keep  away.. 


Save  money  in  your 
weekly  food  bill  and  gain  in  nourisli- 
ment  by  using  “ATORA,” 

Try  a packet  to-day  and  revive  the  old-time  Suet 
Pudding.  You  will  be  feeding  your  family  at  low 
cost— but,  better  still,  nourishing  it  well.  Here  are 
two  simple  recipes  which  cost  little 


Roly-Poiy  Pudding. 

e oz.  Flour.  3 oz.  Bhredded  ATOKA. 
Plat  teaspoonful  of  Baking  Powder. 
Finch  of  Salt. 

Mix  the  flour,  bakingt  powder,  salt 
and  siiet  v.rith  cold  water  to  a stiff 
paste.  Roll  out  thin,  and  spread  over 
tvith  jam,  marmalade,  or  srolden  syrup. 
Roll  over,  pinch  top  and  bottom  edges 
together.  Dip  pudding  cloth  in  boiling 
water,  flour  it,  and  wrap  round 
pudding,  tie  ends  with  string.  Steam 
for  2 hours. 


Treacle  Pudding. 

8 oz.  Flour.  Teaspoonful  Baking  Powder. 
4 oz.  Shredded  ATORA.  Pinch  of  Salt. 

(Treacle,  or  preferably,  Golden  Syrup.) 

Mix  dry  ingredients  together  with 
cold  water  into  a stiff  paste,  and  roll  out 
thin.  Line  greased  basin  with  paste, 
put  layer  of  syrup  into  basin,  then 
sprinkle  over  a few  breadcrumbs,  then 
cover  with  another  layer  of  paste ; 
repeat  until  basin  is  filled,  paste  being 
at  top.  Cover  with  greased  paper,  and 
steam  for  3 hours. 


Write  for  our  Booklet  0/  100  Tested  Recipes. 
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The  Economicalr  SUET 

poors  into  the  basin,  mixing 
evenly  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, greatly  enriching  them. 

"Atora”  is  usable  to  the  last  shred  in  the 
packet,  and  1 1 lbs.  equals  2 lbs.  of  raw  suet.  It  is 
economical,  convenient  and  absolutely  pure. 

Shredded  and  in  Blocks 

— of  Grocers  everywhere. 

Sole  Manufacturers : 

HUGON  & CO.,  Ltd., 

Manchester. 

Th«  Originators 
of  Beef  Suet  in 
Packets, 


5 tin — 100  cakes! 

That’s  the  “B.E.S.”  way. 

tin  of  Bird’s  Egg  Substitute 


The  large  size 
makes  a hundred  delicious,  nourishing  buns,  cakes  or 
small  puddings  - a hundred  lovely  “goody-dishes”  that 
bring  smiles  to  the  face  and  saving  to  the  purse. 

One  spoonful  of  Bird’s  Egg  Substitute  does  away  with 
all  need  for  eggs  or  self-raising  flour.  And  you  will  find 
the  cakes  and  buns  prepared  the  “ B.E.S.”  way,  the  nicest 
and  lightest  ever  put  on  the  table.  It’s  fine  ior  puddings. 

The  use  of  this  wonderful  kitchen-help  saves  time,  money 
and  trouble.  To-day  is  the  day  to  buy 


One  spoonful  ■‘—one  cake  1 


Every  tin  and  packet  contains  many  splendid  recipes. 


■\ 

What  is  it  iliat  every  Confectioner  Sells  ? 
CLARNICO  ‘LILY’  & ‘CREAM’  CARAMELS. 


OF  SHEFF8ELO< 

Write  tor  pauefns.  post  free,  of  Overcoatt.  Suite.  Coitumos.  P.iietoU. 
Raincoata.  Mackintoihea.  etc.,  or  Catalofiuei  of  Footwear.  Wool  Scarfe 
Drapery.  Ladies  A Children't  Clothing.  Sheffleid  Cutlery. Granjophonci 
and  Records.  Tea  and  Dinner  Services.  Bedsteads.  Bedding,  Sewing 
W.i<-hinea.  Crclcs.  Tyres.  Carpets  and  Liao.  Poultry  and  Appliances,  etc 

TERMS 


HOW  A MOTHER  SHOULD 

TELL. 

Have  you  been  asked  anv  of  these 
questions  by  your  little  ones:  “^^■here  do 
babies  come  from?”  or  “How  was  1 
born?”  or  “Did  baby  come  from  a goose- 
berry bush,  too,  mamma?”  In  giving  a 
“fairy-tale”  answer  to  stop  further 
questions,  how  many  mothers  have 
wondered  what  alternative  reply  they  could 
have  given  which  would  have  been  truthlul 
and  informative? 

As  your  child  grows,  so  will  his  desire 
for  knowledge  on  sex  matters.  He  will  no 
longer  ask  questions  in  iiis  itrevious  naive 
way  ; especially  as  he  was  probably  doubt  Inl 
of  the  answers  given  before.  You  will  notice 
a feeling  of  reticence  on  these  subjects. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  parent  to  give 
tactful  and  valuable  intormalion  on  the 
facts  of  life.  Later,  when  the  child  has 
a clear  idea  on  the  true  laws  of  life,  the 
dangers  of  immorality  can  be  indicated.  If 
the  parent  does  not  discuss  the  subject,  then 
the  boy  or  girl  will  iind  out  on  their  own 
— possibly  in  a manner  which  will  exercise 
a bad  influence  on  (heir  whole  outlook  on 
life,  and  the  parent  will  not  only  lose  the 
confidence  of  tJie  child,  but  will  miss  the 
opportunity  of  giving  the  surest  protection 
against  the  dangers  of  life,  viz.,  knowledge 
and  a pure  ideal. 

The  fcTlowing  booklets  are  published  by 
the  National  Council  tor  the  pur[)ose  of 
assisting  parents  in  their  duty  in  this  direc- 
tion : — 

N.C.  25. — What  Mothers  must  tell  their 
Children,  bj-  Mary  Scharlicb, 
M.D.,  M.S.  Trice  lj,d.  (postage 
extra). 

N.C.  51. — The  'Teaching  of  Children  as  to 
the  Reproduction  of  Life,  bv 
Beatrice  Webb,  M.D.  Price  3d. 
(postage  e.xtra). 

N.C.  24. — Integer  Vitas  — Notes  on  the 
Moral  As])cct  of  . the  Sex 
Problem,  by  J.  IL  Muirhead, 
LL.D.  Price  (postage 

extra). 

“Life” — .A  Pamphlet  for  Boys  and  Girls 
of  14,  by  L.  Bulky.  Price  Id. 
(postage  extra;. 

This  annoujit  cdient  ■ is  made  by  the 
National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases,  and  the  above  literature  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  34,  Avon'ue 
Chanfbers,  .Southampton  Row,  W'.C.l, 
marking  the  envelope  “MEDICAL”  (A). 

Buy  the  “Welfare  Librttrv”  comprising  7 
interesting  books  on*  social  subjects,  price 
Is.  3d.  complete,  from  Messrs.  W.  IL 
Smith  and  Son's  Bookstalls. 

Free  literature  and  information  c.an  also 
be  had. 

All  correspondence  is  treated  in  a con- 
fidential manner,  and  replies  are  forwarded 
in  a plain  sealed  cover. 


A WONDERFUL  GLUE. 

For  1/6  you  can  mend  every  broken  article 
in  the  house. 

GLASS,  BOOKS, 

GHIPHA,  FURNilTURE, 

ORNAMENTS,  etc, 

“PACTOL”  WONDER  GLUE 

is  the  strongest  adhesive  known  ; has  a 
strength  of  half-a-ton  to  the  square 
INCH,  and  is  always  ready  for  use. 

The  Things  which  “ PACTOL"  Mends,  Stay  Mended. 

Of  Ironmongers,  Oilmen,  etc.,  or  send  1/6 
for  a tin  to : — 

TRIAD  CO.,  Ltd.  (Dept.  16), 

RAnrfAn^ 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Pi. AIN  IriNT.  FOR  Carer. 

Required:  Ihtlf  a pound  of  icing  sugar, 
one  dessertspoonful  of  orange  flower  water, 
one  tablespoonful  of  hot  water.  Mix  all 
together  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  spread 
over  the  calce  with  a broadi  knife  dipped  in 
hot  water.  The  top  of  the  cake  should  be 
cut  quite  level,  or  the  icing  will  not  dry 
evenly. 

PiNKAPPi-F.  Cream. 

Take  a tin  of  pineapple  chunks,  pound 
the  fruit  with  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  add 
li.'ilf  a pint  of  the  juice;  dissolve  one  ounce 
of  gelatine  in  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  put 
this  in  a saucepan  over  the  fire.  Add  the 
pineapple  pulp,  and'  boil  for  five  niinules, 
stirring  well.  Strain  through  a sieve  and 
pour  into  a wetted  mould. 


Macaroni  SANDWtrii. 

Required  : Quarter  of  a pound  of  maca- 
roni, broken  small  .and  boiled  till  tender, 
some  pepper,  a litlle  salt,  a very  little  curry 
powder,  :md  some  grated  cheese.  Drain 
the  macaroni  when  done,  and  chop  it  very 
small.  Add  seasoning,  curry  powder,  :md 
cheese,  and  form  into  a paste.  .Spread 
between  slices  of  brown  bread  and  butter. 

,Sm\ii.  Ouf.en  Cakes, 

For  these  little  cakes  which  always  form 
,a  pleasing  adjunct  to  the  tea-t.able,  cream 
together  three  ounces  ol  butter  and  three 
ounces  of  sugar.  Add  two  eggs  .and  six 
ounces  of  four.  Beat  well,  thi  n add  three 
ounces  of  currants  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Pour  this  mixture  into 
small  greased  tins,  and  btike  until  nicely 
browned. 


Onion  Pie. 

Peel  and  slice  live  large  onions,  and  put 
in  a Irving  pan  with  one  pint  of  water,  one 
tablespoonful  of  dripping,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  a little  pepper.  Place  a plate 
over  to  retain  the  steam.  When  cooked, 
thicken  with  -a  little  four  ; line  a piedish 
with  plain  pastry,  and  fll  with  the  onions. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven.  'I'his  is  very 
nice  with  maslied  potatoes. 

Tom.ato  Soup. 

Tnto  one  quart  of  good  stock  put  one 
pint  of  tinned,  or  one  pound  fresh,  toma- 
toes, one  ounce  of  butter,  one  finely- 
chopped  onion.  Boil  until  the  onion  is 
quite  soft.  Strain  and  season,  thicken 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cornflour.  This 
soup  is  richer  if  two  ounces  of  lean,  un- 
cooked ham  are  added,  and  boiled  with  the 
other  ingredients,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 

Treacle  Pudding. 

Make  a paste  by  chopping  together  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  halt  a teacup- 
ful of  dripping.  Mix  it  with  cold  water, 
roll  it  out  on  a floured  board,  rub  a little 
dripping  over  a piedish,  put  a layer  of 
paste,  cover  this  with  treacle  until  the  dish 
Ls  quite  full  with  a piece  of  paste  to  cover 
the  edges  of  the  dish.  Bake  in  a hot  oven 
for  threequarters  of  an  hour.  Serve  at 
once. 

Arrowroot  Blancmange. 

Beat  up  two  ounces  of  arrowroot  with 
enough  cold  milk  to  make  it  the  consistence 
of  thick  cream.  Have  ready  a pint  and  a 
half  of  boiling  water,  pour  this  over  the 
arrowroot,  stirring  the  whole  time. 
Sweeten  with  sugar,  and  flavour  with 
essence  of  lemon.  Now  stir  into  this  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  put  all  into  a 
saucepan,  set  it  over  a slow,  clear  fire,  and 
simmer  for  ten  minutes,  stirring  the  whole 
time.  Pour  into  a well-soaked  mould,  and 
set  aside  until  next  da^q  when  serve  with 


Casseroled  Haddock. 

Place  a fresh  haddock,  filleted,  in  a 
casserole,  pour  over  it  a nice  white  sauce 
or  if  liked  parsley  sauce,  and  bake  gently 
for  an  hoi:r.  .Serve  in  the  casserole. 

Suet  Pudding. 

Required';  One  cupful  of  suet  or  butter, 
one  cupfid  of  treacle,  one  cupful  of  milk, 
three  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  cupful  of  raisins  (stoned  and 
chopped),  ten  walnuts  cut  in  pieces,  salt, 
cinnamon,  clove  and  mace.  Sceam  three 
hours.  For  sauce  beat  one  egg  lightly, 
add  one-quarter  cupful  sugar,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls wine  or  vanilla,  whip  one  cupful 
of  cream  and  fold  in.  Serve  at  once. 

Potato  Cutlltr. 

Take  one  pound  of  peeled  potatoes,  one 
ounce  of  butter,  a teaspoonful  of  finely 
chopped  parsley,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
some  pepper  and  salt.  Boil  the  potatoes, 
and  rub  them  through  a sieve,  melt  the 
butter  in  a stewpan,  and  put  in  the  pota- 
toes. When  hot  remove  from  the  fire  and 
beat  in  the  yolks  of  eggs,  cook  again  over 
the  fire  tili  the  mixture  binds  together, 
then  add  minced  p;'.rsky,  pepper  and  salt. 
TLirn  tile  whole  into  a basin  and  when  cold, 
make  up  into  small  cutlets  ; dip  each  one  in 
egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in  hot  fat. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Cigar  ash  makes  a splendid  silver  polish. 

To  cut  candied  peel  c.asily  dip  the  knife 
in  liot  water. 

One  small  toacupfisl  of  breadcrumbs 
equals  about  two  ounces. 

Whan  roasting  meat  haste  often— 
every  ton  or  fifteen  minutes. 

0.ne  half  teaspeonful  of  cocoa  is 

usually  timple  for  cacii  cup. 

To  make  parsley  a good  colour  and 
chop  easily  put  it  in  hot  water. 

Candle.S  improve  witlt  keeping;  store  in 
a drv  cupboard  in  cardboard  bo.xes. 

Ink  stains  in  a carpet,  if  of  long  dura- 
tion, must  be  treated  with  oxalic  acid. 

Silk  lace  tliat  has  become  yellow  may 
be  bleached  by  exposing  it  in  the  sun  while 
wet.  ^ • 

Gloves  are  mended  more  neatly  if 

darned  witli  cotton  of  the, same  shade  rather 
than  with  silk. 

To  improve  a crushed  tie  slighth  damp 

it  and  press  it,  a portion  at  a time,  around 
an  electric  bulb. 

To  clean  rusty  needles  rub  up  and 
down  in  soil  for  a few  minutes.  This 
method  rarely  fails. 

A iittle  passe-partout  edging  put  on 
the  wrong  side  of  a mackintosh  will  often 
make  a slit  invisible. 

An  easy  way  to  peel  walnuts  when 
once  removed  from  Ihe  shell  is  to  keep 
them  in  cold  water  for  a few  minutes. 

A quarter  of  a tea&poonfu!  of  baking 
powder  added  to  mashed  potatoes  while 
beating  them  will  malce  them  light  and 
fluffy. 

Lemon  juice  will  remove  stains  from 
the  hands  ; for  oil  stains  rub  the  hands 
with  moist  sugar.  This  usually  proves 
effective. 

Nearly  all  fish  to  be  fried  are  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  a teaspoonful  or 
two  of  lemon  juice  to  the  fat  in  which  they 
are  cooked. 

When  the  sewing-machine  runs  hard, 

and  lubricating  oil  is  not  at  hand  tryf  as 
a substitute  equal  parts  of  clean  lard  and 
paraffin  oil. 

To  make  a stale  loaf  like  new  bread, 

put  the  loaf  into  a steamer  over  a sauce- 
pan of  boiling  water.  Cover  the  steamer 
and  leave  the  bread  for  live  minutes. 

Instead  of  sewing  up  the  fourth  side 
of  cushion  covers,  sew  on  a few  patent 
fasteners.  This  will  save  you  time  and 
trouble,  as  well  as  saving  the  wear  and 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

When  Whisking  an  Egg. 

Be  sure  tlie  basin  and  knife  are  perfectly 
drv  when  whislring  an  egg.  There  will 
then  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  foam 
up  quickly,  and  only  one  h.ilt  the  labour 
will  be  required. 

To  Ci.EAN  Coral  Beads. 

To  clean  coral  beads  pul  a piece  of  soda 
about  Ihe  size  of  a pen  into  a bowl  of  w.-iler 
hot  enough  to  dissolve  the  soda.  Rub  some 
ordinary  soap  on  the  fingers,  then  rub  on 
the  beads  between  the  h.iiuls.  Kinse  them 
in  clean  cold  wttler,  ;iud  drv  in  a warm 
doth. 

To  Cl  ARirv  Dripping. 

To  clarifv  dripping  pul  it  into  a bowl, 
pour  on  boiling  water  to  cover.  Stir  well 
and  allow  to  cool.  The  iiurified  dripping 
will  then  form  a solid  rake  on  the  lop 
which  should  be  t.ikcn  oil  and  wiped  dry, 
wlien  it  will  be  ready  for  u-.ing  lor  frying, 
pastry,  etc. 

WmtN  .SWIEPING. 

Never  sweep  dust  from  one  room  to 
another,  nor  from  upsl.airs  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  house.  .Alw.avs  t:d<e  it  up  in 
a dustpan,  where  you  liave  previously 
plarcd  some  tea-leavfs.  'I’his  pia-vents  the 
dust  from  scattering  again  and  rettirning 
to  its  old  haunts. 

A I’sE  FOR  Cold  'I'i.a. 

.'\  capital  eleariscr  tor  varnished  and 
stained  woodwork  is  lea-water.  'This  mtiy 
be  mtiiie  by  pouring  boiling  wtiter  on  spent 
tea-leaves,  straining  the  liquid  afterwards 
througli  ;i  cloth  or  muslin.  'I  ho  tca-w;iter 
loosens  the  flirt  quickly.  It  is  .also  an  e.x- 
celleiu  “tonic'’  for  plants  kept  in  heated 
rooms. 

To  Iron  Lace. 

Lace  should  be  ironed  on  the  wrong  side 
over  a piece  of  thick  flannel  or  felt  and 
w'ilh  <t  moderately  hot  iron.  Press  it  well, 
hut  not  roughly,  and  use  the  ixiiiit  of  the 
iron  to  bring  out  the  patterns.  The  points, 
if  any,  of  the  lace,  should  he  pvdh  d out 
with  the  fimgers.  Properly  washed  htce  w ill 
look  exactly  like  now. 

When  Frying  Onions'. 

Before  beginning  to  fry  onions  or  boil  a 
cabbage  see  tliat  the  kitchen  window  is 
open  at  tlie  top,  and  also  dr.aw  back  the 
grating  above  the  stove  ; even  if  this  is  only 
open  ;i  litlle  way,  tlie  smell  from  whatever 
is  being  cooked  will  liave  a means  of  cstape, 
instead  of  filling  (he  kitchen  ;ind  penetrating 
to  other  parts  of  the  house. 

Fuel  Vai.up,  of  Food. 

Tlie  fuel  vtdue  of  food  is  estimated  by  the 
caloric  standard.  .V  gramme  eqiials  15J 
grains.  Now,  one  gramme  of  fat  bacon  fins 
slightly  more  energy  v.-dttc  than  the  same 
weight  of  butter,  and  very  much  more  than 
a gramme  of  lean  beef.  Bticon  is  therefore 
a more  nutritive  .and  cconomictil  food  than 
lean  beef  and  is  really  superior  in  food  value 
to  fat  beef. 

When  Mangling  Tf.'.-Clotits. 

When  mangling  afternoon  tea-cloths  and 
small  articles  consisting  of  work  done  by 
hand,  it  is  a good  plan  to  fold  them  inside 
towels,  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  of  their 
getting  torn  during  the  process.  Do  not 
fold  them  each  week  in  the  same  way. 
Fold  from  the  hems  one  week  and  the 
selvedges  the  next.  This  prevents  cutting 
in  jhe  seams  and  makes  them  wear  longer. 

To  Make  Light  Cakes. 

All  ingredients  to  he  used  in  cakes^sliould 
be  accurately  weighed.  The  flour  should  be 
quite  dry,  and  also  sifted  in  order  to  make 
tlie  cakes  light.  Cakes  lightened  witli 
baking  powder  or  soda  should  be  baked  at 
once,  or  they  niay  be  too  heavy.  Eggs 
should  always  be  broken  into  a separate 
cup,  in  case  they  should  not  be  fresh,  and 
beaten  well  before  being  added  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Cake  tins  should  always  be 
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THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

Season’s  Favourite  Colours. 
Nut-browns  are  to  be  one  of  the  favour- 
ite colours  this  season.  It  is  said  that 
everv  shade  and  tinge  of  brown  will  be 
worn,  from  the  light  brown  of  the  Jordan 
.-ilmond  to  the  deep  nigger  of  the  Brazil- 
nut.  Hats  of  red-brown  that  look  like 
chestnuts  have  already  made  their  appear- 
ance. 'J'he  materials  of  which  the  new 
spring  garments  are  to  be  made  will  be 
as  similar  as  possible  in  appearance  to  the 
shells  and  skins  of  nuts.  Ribbed  gabardine 
coats  will  resemble  walnut  shells,  satin 
frocks  look  like  beech  nuts,  and  nigger 
tweeds  like  cocoanuts. 

Fasuiokahi.e  Green. 

Almost  all  shades  of  green  are  good 
colours  for  spring  days,  and  it  is  whispered 
that  crtive  green  is  to  be  very  popular  this 
season.  Sky-blue  ahdi  green  is  a favourite 
combination.  While  it  is  too  early  to 
predict  anything  positive  about  flower 
trimmings,  signs  point  to  the  rose  as  the 
favourite.  Several  other  flowers  will  run 
the  rose  rather  close,  especially  the  violet, 
which  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  massing, 
a feshion  in  hat  trimming  which  promises 
to  be  popular. 

Fruit  Mii.linery  the  Vogue  in  Paris. 

In  the  meantime  Paris  has  been  smitten 
with  the  fruit  millinery  craze.  Bunches  of 
vividiv  coloured  currants,  cherries,  and 
grapes  adorn  many  of  the  new'  hats.  If, 
we  ;ire  told,  the  designer  is  in  versatile 
mood  she  will  sometimes  use  the  two  inter- 
mingled. Some  neat  turbans  for  early 
spring  wear  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
tailleur  of  severe  “genre”  show  the  w'ide, 
close-fitting  brims  entirely  covered  with 
bunches  of  cherries,  black  and  red,  or 
copper  and  pinky  tones.  Cleverly  softened 
into  :i  frill,  a scarf  of  brown  or  gray  lace, 
the  effect  is  good 

Tni;  Useful  Tricorne. 

No  season  W'ould  be  complete  without 
some  interpretation  of  the  tricorne.  For 
<’nrlv  spring  it  k most  useful  and  effective 
in  black  or  niggcr-ccfoured  satin,  with 
weird  glvccrined  feather  placed  at  a new 
angle.  The  Napoleonic  designs  are  mostly 
maiie  in  satin,  but  strtiws,  both  in  pedal 
and  fancy  mixtures,  are  also  to  be  seen 
in  sombre  tones.  .'\s  a compromise  for  the 
mid-season  thov  have  the  brims  bound  in 
satin  cire  or  a heavy  crepe  de  Chine. 
Braid,  too,  appears  on  the  satin  and  silk 
shnpi's.  Kid  and!  leather  are  much  used  in 
brightest  hues  for  sporting  outfits  and  morn- 
ing wear  w’ith  suits. 

The  New  .Spring  Coats. 

The  pagoda  sleeve,  very  wide  at  tlie 
wri-l,  prcvtiils  in  the  mid-season  modes, 
and  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  high 
Directolre  collars — the  latter  almost  always 
accompanied  by  quaint  stock-ties  in  black 
taffetas  or  satin.  Many  of  the  new  spring 
t.'iilor-made  coats  are  quite  long  ; they  do 
not  actuallv  reach  the  hem  of  the  dress, 
but  very  nearlv  ; some  of  the  smartest  and 
most  successful  models  are  buttoned  up  one 
side  and  finished  off  wifii  a very  high  calyx 
or  Medicis  collar,  the  latter  often  lined  or 
bordered  with  fur.  All  the  new  spring 
co.'its  have  long  sleeves  ; to  this  there  is  no 
exception.  An  exaggerated  pagoda  outline 
is  first  favourite,  but  for  ordinary  wear 
there  are  many  coat  sleeves  fashioned  after 
the  mttnner  of  a man’s  overcoat. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

The  graceful  tun'e-dress  is  more  popular 
than  ever. 

Ostrich  fcatlier  boas,  with  tasselled  ends, 
are  popular  in  Paris. 

Corduroy  velvet  costumes  are  quite  a 
feature  of  the  early  spring  models. 

The  preference  for  ragged  trimrnings 
seems  likely  to  be  carried  into  spring  hats, 
and  a fringe  of  osprey  or  a long  fluffy  silk 
tassel  is  to  be  seen  on  some. 
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OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITIONS. 


Result  of  Essay  on  “The  Christmas 
Party  I Enjoyed  the  Most.” 

Dear  Little  Readers — I am  quite  sure 
that  many  of  you  had  lots  of  fun  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.  I know  that 
numbers  of  my  little  friends  had  hosts  of 
invitations  to  parties  and  pantomimes,  and 
other  festivities,  and  one  small  girlie  I 
heard  of  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  attend 
two  parties  on  one  and  the  same  evening  ! 

I think,  if  she  liad  done  so,  she  would  have 
been  a very  tired  little  person  afterwards 
— don ’t  you  ? 

Well,  now,  about  this  competition  of 
ours  ! I have  received  some  nice  little 
letters  from  my  girl  readers,  but  what  has 
become  of  the  boys,  I wonder  ! Not  one  of 
them  has  written  to  tell  me  about  the 
“Best  of  All  Party”  they  attended. 

Can  it  be  that  boys  don’t  like  parties? 

I wonder  1 What  do  you  think,  little 
readers  ? 

Little  eight-year-old  Evelyn  Bui.lin  told 
me  about  a “lovely  party”  she  had,  with 
“Christmas  Candles”  on  the  tea-table,  and 
such  exciting  games  when  tea  was  over. 

Bessie  Murray  went  to  a party  where 
the  “surprise  of  the  evening”  was  a big 
Christmas  Tree,  laden  with  gifts  for  every 
one.  Wasn’t  that  jolly? 

Edna  Eyrf.  wrote  a nice  account  of  what 
must  have  been  a very  merry  party  where 
the  children  played  a card  game  called 
“Pit,”  and  then  had  “Blind  Man’s  Buff,” 
“Nuts  in  May,”  and  other  games,  conclud- 
ing a happy  evening  by  singing  Christmas 
carols. 

Dorothy  Page  told  mo  about  a nice  little 
party  at  her  cousin’s  home,  where  tliey 
played  “Musical  Chairs,”  “Family 
Coach,”  and  many  otlier  old  favourite 
games. 

The  Prize  goes  to 

Ena  Bardii.i,  (13),  Burner  Pool,  Calver- 

ston,  Nottingham, 

for  an  interesting  account  of  the  “Best 
Party’’  she  attended,  which  we  publish 
below. 

With  my  love  to  all  my  little  readers, 

Marie. 

The  Christmas  Party  I Enjoyed  the 
Most. 

I went  to  several  jolly  Christmas 
parties  this  Yuletide,  but  the  merriest  and 
most  enjoyable  was  given  by  the  Girls’ 
Friendly  Society.  Each  girl  was  allowed 
to  invite  a friend',  and  a large  number  of 
people  attended.  The  programme  was 
singing,  dancing,  and  old  country  games, 
and  dominoes  and  cards  were  provided'  for 
those  who  wished  to  play  with  them.  We 
had  Barn  Dances  and  Valetas  for  the  old 
people  to  join  in,  and  Fox-trots  and  other 
“jumpy”  dances  for  the  young  people,  and 
when  the  Polka  commenced  nearly  every- 
body joined  in  and  went  jogging  round  to 
thc'niusic.  1 think  everybody  enjoyed  the 
oldrfashioned  dances  and  games  because 
they  were  such  a change. 

“The  Jolly  Miller”  was  the  first  game. 
.Ml  the  people  formed  two’.s,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  who  stood  in  the  middle,  and 
went  marching  round  singing  “ I he  Jolly 
Miller,”  and  when  the  last  line  was  being 
sung,  all  the  people  changed  partners  and 
the  one  in  the  middle  had  to  try  to  find  a 
partner  too.  The  excitement  was  great 
when  the  changing  came,  but  I always 
managed  to  find  a companion  ! 


We  also  had  the  “Highland  Fling’’ 
which  we  danced  to  the  tune  of  the  “Keel 
Row,”  and  everybody  got  so  warm  that 
they  were  glad  to  rest  awhile. 

I enjoyed  “The  Kissing  Ring”  the  best. 
Boys  and  girls  joined  hands  and  formed  a 
ring  round  three  boys,  and  began  singing 
“Here  come  throe  jolly  sailor  bovs,”  and 
when  the  words  “.■\nd  he  that  chose  a 
bonnic,  bonnie  lass,  shall  kiss  her  on  the 
ground”  were  being  sung,  the  three  bows 
chose  the  gifls  they  liked  best  and  kissed 
them  before  they  parted.  I was  in  the  ring 
four  or  five  limes. 

Oh,  I did  enjoy  myself  at  that  parly,  and 
I was  sorry  to  leave,  but,  although  1 spent 
a happy  Christmas,  I am  ready  for  school 
and  work  again  ! 

Ena  Bardii.l  (13). 

“WITHOUT  WINGS.” 

One  of  Our  Prize  Stories. 

“An  angel  without  wings,”  the  pater 
called  her. 

.She  was  christened  Angel  because,  when 
she  was  a baby,  she  had  a face  like  a 
cherub,  but  she  grew  sallow,  and  dark, 
and  ugly.  Grand-nur/er  says  it’s  wrong 
to  call  people  ugly,  but  no  other  word 
described  Angel.  “Plain”  wasn’t  in  it  at 
all ! 

■She  came  over  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments to  live  with  us  because  her  parents 
— her  father  had  a good  job  out  in  Penang- 
— wanted  her  to  learn  English  ways  and 
customs.  We  boys  weren’t  best  pleased 
at  her  coming,  for  the  pater  had  told  us 
to  be  chivalrous  to  her.  Bevil  and  I are 
twins— fourteen — and,  though  mater  got 
our  names  out  of  an  old  romance,  we 
hadn’t  thought  much  about  chivalry,  which 
seemed  rather  a rotten  sort  of  thing,  mixed 
up  with  olden  times-,  and  knights,  and 
ladies  on  palfreys,  and  that  tack. 

“It’s  a nuisance,  Nev!”  Bevil  grunled. 
“If  it  had  been  a fellow  now  ! But  a girl, 
and  only  twelve — just  a kid’s  age!’’ 

Well,  it  was  that,  but  deep  down  in  my 
heart  1 'd  always  thought  it  would  be  a 
“bit  of  all  right”  to  liave  a little  sister, 
and,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  chivalry 
stunt,  I shouldn’t  h.ive  minded  her  coming 
much. 

Well,  she  came.  Hnlly  gee  ! as  the 
Yanks  sav,  didn’t  we  get  a shock!  I’d 
imagined  a prfjtty  little  girl  .something  like 
Daisy  Luttrell,  the  doctor’s  daughter,  wit'n 
vellowv  curls,  smiling  blue  eyes,  and  a 
round  face,  a bit  like  a kitten ’.s.  But 
Angel’s  face  was  long  and  thin,  with  heaps 
of  straight  black  hair  that  seemed  to 
swallow  it  up,  and  black  eyes  miles  too 
big  for  it. 

We  didn’t  get  on  very  well  from  the 
start.  .She  got  my  back  up  because  she 
was  for  ever  harping  on  liow  lovely  it  was 
to  live  at  Penang,  where  nobody  seemed 
to  do  any  work — lazy  beggars  ! — and 
where  von  had  servants  to  wait  on  you, 
and  everything  was  much  nicer  than  it  is 
in  England.  We  bcliovod  that,  you  bet  1 
Then  she  had  a temper  like — well,  like  the 
fieriest  you  ever  saw  1 Of  course  it  made 
us  tease  her  no  end  about  her  name.  One 
day  I’d  put  it  on  a bit  thick,  and  she 
caught  hold  of  my  arm  with  her  little 
skiiiny  hands,  and  said,  with  her  eyes 
shooting  sparks  of  angry  Arc — 

“I  just  hate  yon,  Nevil  Dayle  ! I wish 
my  mother  had  never  been  your  mother’s 
friend,  and  then  I should  never  have  been 
sent  here.  But  some  day  I’ll  have  my 
revenge — see  if  I don’t!” 

And  she  did  have  her  revenge,  and  in  a 
■^ray — but  I’ll  tell  you  alx>ut  it. 

The  autumn , wore  on,  and  the  winter 
came.  Angel  felt  the  cold  awfully,  and 
looked  a miserable  little  shrimp  as  she  went 
about  with  a red  nose,  and  her  shoulders 
hunched  np.  Then  it  happened — the  thing 
I’m  going  to  tell  you  about,  the  thing  that 
made  all  the  difference. 


i; 
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Thei'e  was  a moor  a few  miles  away 
from  our  house,  and  one  day,  when  I was 
goin^r  for  a tramp  acrdSs  it,  Angel  wanted 
to  come  witlt  me.  Bevil  was  off  for  the 
day  with  a chum,  and  mater  had  gone  to 
visit  grand-master.  The  house  was  jolly 
dull,  and  Angel  begged  so  hard  that  I gave 
in,  though  1 didn’t  w’ant  her  tagging  on. 

“Best  wrap  up,  kid,”  I told  her.  “It’ll 
be  cold  up  there” — and  she  put  on  her 
Ihicker  coat  and  a woollen  scarf. 

It  was  fine  when  we  got  to  the  moor, 
but  when  we  were  a good  way  across  it 
j fog  came  on  without  warning,  and,  some- 
bow  or  other,  I lost  the  track.  The  fog 
got  thicker,  and  I knew  what  a fog  could 
be  up  on  that  moor.  Angel  began  to  cry, 
and  I spoke  to  her  sharply,  for  I was  feel- 
ing pretty  funky  myself.  It  was  bitterly 
:old.  The  fog  was  like  a great  chill  gar- 
ment wrapping  us  round,  and  we  hadn’t 
met  a creature  on  our  way  up. 

“For  pity’s  sake,  dry  up,  kid!”  I said. 
‘You’re  a beastly  little  nuisance,  that’s 
what  you  are,  and  I wish  to  goodness  I 'd 
never  brought  you,  you  baby!” 

It  was  just  then  that  it  happened. 
Somehow  I slipped  and  fell,  so  awkwardly 
that  one  leg  was  twisted  under  me.  When 
I tried  to  get  up  I couldn’t  stand,  and  the 
pain  in  my  ankle  made  me  shout. 

.Angel  bent  over  me.  I could  just  see 
ber  little  ugly  face,  all  pinched  and  blue 
with  the  cold.  It  seemed  to  loom  up  out 
nf  the  mist  in  a funny  way;  1 couldn’t  see 
the  rest  of  her  at  all. 

“You’re  hurt,  Nev!”  she  said  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

“I’m  almost  sure  I’ve  sprained  my 
inkle,”  I said.  “Owl” — for  I’d  moved, 
and  the  pain  made  me  go  hot.  “I  can’t 
wallt,  Angel,  ;uid  we’re  ever  so  far  from 
home.” 

“Never  mind,”  she  answered,  and  her 
voice  didn’t  sound  trembly  now.  “I’ll 
dt  by  you  close,  so  as  you  can  feel  I ’m 
theie,  and  some  one  will  come  to  find  us. 
1 told  Sarah  we  were  going  up  on  the 
moor,  so  they’ll  know  where  we  are.” 

I didn't  answer — I had  a sort  of  lump 
in  my  throat — and  presently  everything 
seemed  blotted  out.  They  told  mo  after- 
wards I’d  fainted  with  the  pain.  Such  a 
fat-headed  thing  to  do  ! 

Oh,  yes,  they  found  us  all  right,  but  not 
for  about  two  hours  1 ' The  paler  said 
afterwards  that  the  sweetest  sound  he  ever 
beard  was  Angel  calling,  “Here!  Here!” 
in  her  hoarse  voice  in  answer  to  his 
shouts. 

.And — would  you  believe  it? — that  blessed 
kid  had  taken  her  coat  and  scarf  off,  and 
wrapped  them  both  round  me,  because  she 
was  afraid  I should  “freeze  to  death,”  she 
told  them — and  there  she  sat  beside  me, 
nearly  frozen  herself,  her  dress  all  wet 
with  the  fog,  and  her  hair  hanging  round 
her  face  in  heavy,  dank  wisps. 

What  do  you  think  the  pater  said  <ts  he 
picked  her  up,  as  if  she  had  been  a baby? 
Why,  just  this — 

“Our  Angel  has  grown  her  wings  at 
last !” 

* » * * 

We  were  afraid  that  it  was  all  too  true, 
tnd  that  she  was  going  to  fly  away  from 
as,  for  she  was  very  ill  for  days  afterwards. 
You  can  guess  what  a beast  I felt,  and  I 
don’t  mind  telling  you  I cried  like  a girl 
when  the  doctor  said  she’d  get  better  after 
ill.  The  funny  thing  is  that  I don’t  mind 
he  chivalry  stunt  a bit  now. 

Elm.4  May. 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

DouBLn  Acrostic. 

1. — An  ordinal  number.  2. — .A  girl’s 
lame.  3. — .A  word  meaning  to  kill.  4. — 
V state  in  the  United  States.  5. — .An  all- 
he-year-round  bush.  6. — A measure  of 
ength. 

My  whole  is  what  we  all  like  very  much. 


Riddle. 

“ Ever  eating,  ever  cloying. 

Never  finding  full  repast. 

All  devouring,  all  destroying. 

Till  it  eats  the  world  at  last?” 

Word  Squares. 

1. — .A  small  quantity.  2. — .A  sign.  3. 
— Used  in  camp.  4. — Insects. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

CROSS  PUZZLE. 

ELL 

RAT 

EMU 

KANBAROOS 
LAMARTINE 
AMBITIOUS 
T I N 
ONE 
LET 
RIDDLES. 

1. — A mare’s  foot.  2.— Because  it  always  has  a 
bit  in  its  mouth.  3. — hole. 

SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


THE  SUNSHINE  ZOO. 

Dear  Little  Readers,  and  Big  Ones  too — 
The  leader  of  our  Zoo  is  a cat  of  his  word, 
and  you  will  remember  that  he  promised 
to  publish  some  letters  from  his  four-footed 
friends  in  this  Week’s  “C.  H.”  pages,  so 
he  insists  upon  our  finding  a corner  for  at 
least  some  extracts  from  (he  interesting 
communications  he  has  received  ; of  course 
I must  give  way,  so  here  they  are — 

Peter  (from  Hampstead)  wrote — “Please 
may  I join  the  Sunshine  Zoo,  I am  sixteen 
months  old,  so  I am  still  a Itkten,  though 
a big  brown  boy  with  golden  eyes.  . . . 

I have  heard  what  a beauty  you  are  U’ 
Tabby  Tom  (Streatham)  says — “1  have 
heard  about  your  Sunshine  Zoo  from  my 
little  mistress,  Marcia  Gray,  so  am  sending 
you  sixpence  from  my  own  stivings.  ” 
Barney  and  Lou  sent  a very  nice  letter 
all  the  way  from  Natal,  South  Africa. 
They  wrote — “I,  Barney,  am  a white  cat, 
with  gray  spots,  and  am  three  years  old, 
and  uncle’s  pet.  I,  Lou,  am  a pretty 
brown  tabby,  five  and  a half  years  old,  and 
auntie  loves  us  both  the  same.  We  live 
in  a nice  home  among  the  sugar  canes. 
We  have  lovely  walks  and  romps  in  the 
garden.  I,  Barney,  can  sit  up  and  beg! 
.Auntie  thinks  you  must  be  a lovely  pussy, 
and. she  would  very  much  like  to  see  you  !” 
.A  “doggie  friend',”  Bobs  (Woodsome), 
sent  heaps  of  barks  and  tail-wags,  and 
10s.  for  “Pets’  Day.” 

Jackie  and  Major  (.Ayrshire)  sent 
“Greetings,  handshakes,  purrs,  tail-wags, 
and  ‘rub-heads,’  ” and  they  also  sent  Ids. 
for  the  Christmas  Festival. 

Boy  (Wimbledon),  a silver-gray  Persian 
pussy,  wrote  a very  nice  letter,  enclosed  a 
“silver  penny,”  and  concluded  by  saying — 
“I  send  you  a wag  of  my  bushy  tail,  and 
I would  just  love  to  see  you,  and  ymur 
dear  little  Erica,  and  her  ‘Baby  Brother.’  ” 
Smut  (Bournemouth)  sent  all  the  con- 
tents of  his  money-box  (;£1)  for  Nigger’s 
“Pets’  Day,”  with  lots  of  good  wishes,  and 
“tail-wags.” 

Little  Mattie  (Shepherd’s  Bush)  tells  us 
that  she  is  going  to  have  a money-box  and 
“bark  for  pennies”  when  visitors  come. 

Spot,  Tab,  and  Dick  (Worthing)  sent  a 
contribution,  with  lots  of  good  wishes,  and 
— oh,  dear  me,  here  I am  at  the  end  of  my 
paper,  so  must  just  say  “Good-bve”  to  you 
all  ! 

.Affectionately  yours,  Marie. 

WORTHING  CENTRE. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recall  with 
interest  the  name  of  Miss  M.  Eagar,  for 
many  years  the  enthusiastic  leader  of  our 
Worthing  Sunshine  Centre.  Miss  Eagar’s 
kindlv  work  among  the  invalids,  and  especi- 
ally her  tender  care  for  suffering  children, 


is  too  well-known  to  call  for  comment,  but 
we  may  remark  that  during  last  year  she 
sent  no  fewer  than  forty  “Wonder  Bags” 
to  various  invalids. 

She  has  now  left  England  to  take  up  a 
position  in  a school  for  the  children  of 
missionaries  in  India,  and  we  are  sure  the 
good  wislies  of  her  fellow  Sunshiners  will 
go  with  her,  and  all  will  cordially  wish  her 
"God  speed”  in  her  new  life.  Perhaps 
some  will  like  to  write  and  express  their 
sympathy  with  her  in  her  work,  so  we 
gladly  give  her  present  address — Mount 
Hebron  School,  Nilgiri  Hills,  Coonoor, 
■South  India.  o— — 

A MESSAGE 

From  a Tiny  Sunsiuner,  “Marif.’s”  Little 
“Treasure  Girl,”  Erica  Arihy. 

The  following  message  is  penned  in 
exactly  Erica’s  own  words,  and  it  is  her 
first  real  letter — 

‘T  had  a Christmas  Tree,  and  I put  it 
out  in  the  garden.  I put  some  cheese  on, 
and  some  bread.  It  was  for  the  dicky 
birds.  'I'hey  liked  it.  I had  for  one  of  my 
Christmas  presents  a big  Teddy  Bear.  I 
will  send  my  love.  “Ecca.” 

(This  is  Erica’s  way  of  pronouncing  her 
name).  — p 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Mrs.  a.  Hornby,  40,  Mardale  Street,  Goldhauk 
Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  London,  W.12,  is  a widow 
with  four  children  to  care  for,  girls,  aged  9 and  6 years, 
and  boys  of  13  and  8 years.  One  little  girl  has  recently 
been  ill,  and  the  mother  will  be  very  grateful  for  any 
clothing,  toys,  etc.,  as  she  cannot  go  out  to  work  very 
inucii,  as  her  children  are  too  young  to  be  left.  Tray 
send  sunshine  here,  dear  readers, 

Mrs.  Barnes,  one  of  our  Sunshine  Associates,  is 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  lying  in  D3  Ward,  Fulliam 
Infirmary,  Fulham  Palace  Road,  London,  S.W.,  very 
seriously  ill.  It  would  doubtless  please  aiul  clieer 
her  greatly  to  receive  friendly  letters,  pretty  p.p.c.’s,  a 
little  light  interesting  literature,  flowers,  fruit,  etc., 
from  our  readers.  O— — 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

K.W.S.L.  (it  is  not  easy  to  tell  you  how  deeply 
1 appreciated  your  wonderfully  kind  and  generous 
gift,  and  what  a boon  the  money  will  be  to  some 
of  my  poor;  in  their  names,  as  well  as  my  own, 
I thank  you  from  my  heart)  ; J.  Lawrje,  Argentine 
(very  many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter,  good 
wishes  and  nice  books,  which  will  give  much 
pleasure  to  some  of  our  little  friends) ; Frank 
Coles  (very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  accident,  and 
hope  you  have  made  a good  recovery;  it  was  very 
unfortunate  that  it  spoilt  your  Christmas) ; A Friend 
(how  very  good  of  you  to  send  ten  shillings  for 
our  Sunshine  Home  with  so  many  good  wishes ! 
Pray  accept  my  grateful  thanks)  ; A Fellow 
Sufferer,  Lancaster  (most  gladly  I p.issed  on  your 
kind  gift  to  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.,  who  were 
deeply  grateful);  Mrs  Farnese  (how  very  kind 
you  are,  my  friend!  I am  exceedingly  soiry  you 
cannot  give  me  better  news  of  your  health;  pray 
accept  my  good  wishes  for  19211;  F.  M.  Harris 
(I  deeply  appreciate  your  more  than  kind  and 
helpful  contribution) ; (Iranny  (it  was,  indeed,  kind 
of  you  to  remember  our  little  Sunshine  Home  at 
Christmas — many,  many  thanks)  ; Associate  1542 
(very  hearty  thanks  and  all  good  wishes) ; Mrs. 
Wellf.r  (I  deeply  appreciate  all  your  kindness  to 
that  poor  family  and  all  your  helpful  interest  in 
our  Sunshine  work);  C.  & E.  Hill  (your  loving 
thought  of  our  poor  friends  was  heartily  api^re dated, 
many  grateful  thanks). 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Mrs.  Holding,  Is. ; On  account  of  board  of  children, 
£l  6s. ; the  late  Miss  H.  M.  Kelly,  5s. ; Miss  R.  Bungard, 
2s.  6d. ; Total  (January  24th),  £1  14s.  6d. 

O 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very  gratefully  we  thank  our  little  friend,  Phyllis 
Lovely,  who  kindly  sent  some  of  her  books  and  toys 

to  make  some  little  child  happy  in  the  New  Year.’) 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

“It  is  such  hliss  to  hiiow 
He  never  will  leave  or  forsake  His  own 
V.'here’cr  they  go.” 


Wo.man's  Spiierk,  which  is  now  one  of 
the  most  popular  features  of  the  Family 
Herat  D Supplement,  should  be  read  by 
every  woman  every  week.  On  sale  every- 
where. Price  2d. 


M mcQ  m 
macS®  WE' 


t-.U.S.  IS  made  in  three  varie- 
ties,Brown, White  and  Tomato. 
The  Brown  variety  is  pre- 
pared from  best  beef  and 
garden  vegetables.  The  other 
two  are  purely  vegetable 
soups. 

Sold  in  packets 2d.  each. 

Also  in  Canisters.  8^d. , ]j4, 
and  2j6. 


EDWARDS 


SOUP 


BR08.r 

l^l^ON.CNCtAND. 


Has  the  old  fashioned 
full  flavour 


PREPAID  SIH4LL 

ADVERTISEIVIEIMTS. 


Free  ! Free  ! 48-page  Christian  Booklet  (not 
trade).  Helptnl,  Astounding.  Send  stamp  (Id,) — 
4,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


Remnant  Bundles  white  art  linen,  for 
drawn  thread  and  embroidery  work,  for  Tea 
Cloths,  'iray  Cloths,  Duchess  covers  and  mats, 
13s.  6d.  per  bundle;  pos  ago  9d.  extra.  Safe 
delivery  of  parcels  guaranteed.— HUTTOH’S, 
73,  Larue,  Ireland. 


Jumper  Wool. — Beautiful  quality;  20  lovely 
shades;  10s.  per  lb.  Send  for  shade  canl. — 
Caledonia  Hosiery  Co.  (Dept.  F.H.),  Caledonia 
Street,  Bradford. 


Wallpapers,  direct,  from  9{d,  per  roll.  Send 
for  patterns,  free.  West  Riding  Wallpaper  Co.,  69, 
Trinity  .Street,  Leeds. 


Irish  Pillow  Linen, — Sufficient  to  make 
six  Pillow-cases,  size  20  by  30  ins.,  22b.  6d.  per 
bundle.  Also  for  six  smaller -sized  Cases 
of  Pillow  Linen,  18  by  28  ins.,  20s.  3d.  per 
bundle.  Safe  delivery  of  parcels  guaranteed. — 
HUTTON'S  73,  Larne,  Ireland. 


Knit  your  own  Jumpers  ami  Sports 
Coats._  Extra  Quality  Phithng  Wool,  12/8  per  lb. 
Pull  Shade  Card  on  application — Barrand  (Dept.  2), 
Carlisle  Road,  Bradford. 


“Shorthand  In  One  Hour,”  EfBciency 
guaranteed,  2/8.  French,  Spanish,  etc.  New  Rapid 
Method.  Illustrated.  2T0.  32-page  Cataiague  Free, 
J.  Ott  & Sons,  Norfolk  Road,  Thornton  Heath. 


NOW  READY!  Price  OWE  SHiLLiNQ. 

DOM  A THORNE 

(32nd  EDITION,) 

The  Great  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Ai-i,  in  the  Wild  March  Morning."  “Thorns  and  Orange 
Blossoms,”  “Which  Loved  Him  Best,”  “Romance  of  a Black  Veil,”  “A  Broken  \Vedding  Ring,” 
‘'Hilary’s  Folly,”  “Her  Mother’s  Sin,”  “A  Fatal  Temptation,”  &c. 

DORA  THORNE  is  one  of  the  most  widely-read  stories  ever  published.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  this  Famous  Novel  have  been  published  up  to  date.  Its  pioduction  on  the 
Films  also  has  been  phenomenally  successful. 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  AND  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS, 

or  Post-free  1/2  from 

WILLIAM  STEVENS.  LTD.,  23-24,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 


WILLIAM  STEVENS,  LIMITED, 

23-24,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  \V.C.2. 


NOW  READY.  PRICE  5/-  NET. 
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AFTER  THE  DREAM. 


The  lilac  buds  are  swelling.; 

In  the  hedge  the  thorn-tree  gleams; 

\Vith  the  catkin  on  the  willow, 

Thev  are  waking  from  their  dreams, 
Thrilled  to  bursting  with  the  gladness 
'That  they  cherished  warm  and  d‘'cp, 

Till  the  voice  of  Spring  should  cail  them 
From  their  quiet,  patient  sleep. 

So  surelv  when  the  winter 

('>f  this  short,  sad  life  is  past, 

We  shall  wake  and  greet  the  sunshine 
That  no  clouds  can  overcast, 

If,  with  steadfast  souls,  we  cherish 
Rverv  ray  of  mystic  light 
That  now  stirs  and  thrills  our  being, 

U'ill  we  realise,  all  unseeing, 

'J'here’s  a land  that  knows  no  night, 
Tearless,  deathless,  fair  and  bright. 
Waiting  for  us  out  of  sight  ! 

Nora  C.  Usiirr. 
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COMPLETE  STORY. 

THE  AMAZING  INTRUSION. 


At  last  every  one  had  left — the  woman  with  the  rasping 
voice,  the  girl  who  giggled  so  frequently  when  Lewis  tried 
to  make  conversation  with  her,  and  the  boy  who  had  been 
flirting  so  openly  and  happily  with  Lewis's  cousin  Adelaide. 
.Adelaide  had  also  gone,  and  Lewis’s  aunt  and  mother  had 
retired  to  write  letters  in  the  library. 

Only  Lewis  and  Janie  were  in  the  drawing-room.  Janie 
was  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  fender-curb,  re-arranging 
some  flowers  in  one  of  the  vases.  Lewis  came  and  stood 
beside  her.  He  always  found  his  cousin  Janie  very  restful ; 
he  looked  at  her  now,  and  his  irritation,  due  to  his  after- 
noon’.s  arduous  exertions,  left  him.  Janie  never  worried 
him  as  so  many  other  people  did,  and  she  never  fussed. 

He  drew  a little  nearer  and  gently  put  his  arm  round 
her  shoulders  and  placed  his  hand  over  hers,  which  was 
resting  on  the  mantelpiece;  he  felt  it  tremble  very  slightly 
under  his,  but  Janie  made  no  move,  and  he  bowed  his  head 
until  his  cheek  was  resting  against  hers. 

“Janie,”  he  said,  “will  you  marry  me?  Will  you  be  my 
dear  little  wife?” 

And  Janie  answered  with  a little  pressure  of  her  cheek 
against  his  and  a low  murmur. 

Lewis  kissed  her  lips  and  her  cheeks,  and,  with  his  arm 
still  round  her,  drew  her  down  beside  him  on  to  the  sofa. 
It  was  all  very  pleasant  and  quiet,  and  Janie  was  .a  sweet 
little  creature.  Lewis  felt  that  he  was  doing  the  best 
possible  thing  for  both  of  them. 

He  knew  that  this  engagement  had  been  expected  bv 
both  families  for  some  time,  but  there  had  never  seemed 
anv  special  reason  for  hurrying  matters;  however,  it  was 
his  duty  and  intention  to  marry,  and  there  seemed  no  object 
to  be  gained  in  putting  it  off  any  longer. 

The  engagement  was  received  with  delight  bv  the  two 
mothers,  and  I^'wis  h;ul  the  pleasant  enjoyment  of  feeling 
Ite  was  a benefactor  to  both  families.  Adelaide’s  felicit.a- 
tions  alone  had  a note  in  them  he  did  not  appreciate. 

“You  h.ave  provided  very  wisely  for  your  future  comfort, 
Lewis.  1 congratulate  you  immensely.” 

“I  hope  I am  providing  for  Janie’s  too,”  he  replied. 

“Oh,  yes!  Janie  is  always  happy  when  she  is  minister- 
ing to  some  one,”  said  her  sister. 
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Lewis  did  not  approve  of  Adelaide,  and  made  a mental 
note  that  his  future  sister-in-law  should  not  be  a frequent 
guest  at  his  table. 

A week  later  Lewis  saw  Janie  off  at  King’s  Cross  by_  the 
mid-day  express.  Slie  was  going  to  fulfil  certain  visiting 
engagements  she  had  made,  and  there  seemed  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  put  off.  Besides,  it  left  Lewis  free 
to  go  down  to  Barrowmead. 

“We  will  be  married  in  the  late  autumn,”  Lewis  had 
said,  “and  go  to  Italy  or  the  South  of  France  for  our 
honeymoon  and  escape  the  dull  weather  here.  We  will 
have  no  hurry  or  fuss.” 

Janie,  as  always,  had  agreed— the  autumn  would  be  much 
the  best  time. 

It  was  a few  days  later  that  Lewis  was  seated  befc^ 
his  easel  not  far  from  the  river’s  bank.  He  was  an  artist 
of  continual  promise.  He  had  come  down  to  the  country 
now  to  be  able  to  work  out  of  doors ; the  river  scenery  at 
Barrowmead  was  exquisite,  and,  after  four  years  abroad, 
he  had  returned  to  it  with  the  greater  zest. 

“Peace  and  freedom  from  worry  is  all  I ask  for,  and  I 
don’t  think  it’s  an  extravagant  demand,”  Lewis  used  to 
say  to  his  mother  when  his  plans  showed  signs  of  being 
interfered  with,  'and  this  is  what  he  felt  so  sure  Janie  would 
give  him. 

However,  at  that  moment  he  was  serenely  happy ; his 
spirit  was  undisturbed  and  his  work  satisfied  his  own 
judgment.  He  was  in  the  act  of  carefully  deepening  a 
sh.adow,  when,  slowly  punting  downstream,  a girl  in  white 
glided  into  view  from  the  other  side  of  the  rose-bu.shes. 

The  deepening  of  the  shadow  remained  unfinished,  and 
Lewis  let  his  brush  drop  on  the  grass,  not  so  much  in  forget- 
fulness as  in  a desire  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  easiest  way. 
He  put  his  elbow’  on  his  knee  and  rested  his  chin  in  his 
hand. 

“But  how  perfectly  exquisite!”  he  murmured. 

So  indeed  it  was,  for,  clear  cut  as  a cameo,  the  white 
figure  of  the  girl  stood  out  against  the  background  of  dark 
j woods  and  gleaming  water.  She  was  no  angularity  just 
out  of  the  schoolroom,  but  one  already  in  the  ripe  glory  of 
womanhood — a creature  of  noble  proportions,  dressed  in 
loose  white  clothes,  and  showing  gentle  curves  at  every 
graceful  controlled  movement. 

And  her  head ! Her  hat  was  lying  in  the  punt,  and  as 
the  sun  glinted  on  her  hair  Lewis  wondered  where  he  had 
seen  that  colour  before — Titian  red,  perhaps.  But  all 
pictures  were  dead  before  the  living  reality.  Beech-trees 
in  the  autumn  would  yield  the  tint. 

The  punt  travelled  leisurely,  the  girl  using  the  pole  as 
if  thinking  of  other  things.  Lewis’s  terrier,  which  was 
having  a great  time  among  the  molehills,  suddenly  became 
aware  of  this  unusual  trespasser  on  his  part  of  the  river, 
threw  up  his  immediate  job,  and  rushed  pell-mell  to  the  bank 
with  a torrent  of  sharp  indignant  yells  of  defiance. 

The  girl,  who  was  not  far  from  the  bank,  startled  by  the 
sudden  noise,  rested  too  long  on  her  pole,  lost  her  balance, 
attempted  vainlv  to  regain  it,  and  fell  into  the  river. 

Lewds,  roused  from  his  contemplation,  was  up  at  once, 
huirrying  along  the  bank,  and  stripping  his  coat  off  as  he 
ran.  To  his  relief  he  saw’  her  head  reappear  above  the 
water,  and  even  then  made  another  note  of  rapture  at  its 
exquisite  colour  on  the  surrounding  gray. 

“I’m  coming,”  he  called  loudly  to  encourage  her. 

“No,  don’t,”  came  the  clear,  unflurried  answer.  “I’m 
quite  all  right.  I shall  be  ashore  in  ,a  minute” — and  he 
saw’  she  w’as  keeping  her.self  up  without  apparent  difficultv. 

She  glanced  at  the  punt  and  pole,  tvhich  were  both  drift- 
ing down-stream,  and  then  turned  her  head  and  swmm 
easily  the  short  distance  to  the  bank;  it  W’as  steep  hero,  and 
Lewis  stooped  and  placed  his  arms  under  hers  and  helped 
her  on  to  dry  land. 
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“What  an  idiotic  blunder!”  she  exclaimed,  looking  down 
at  her  dripping  figure,  and  then  broke  into  a peal  of 
laughter. 

Lewis  had  been  feeling  most  _ distressed,  but,  if  this  was 
the  wav  to  take  it,  he  smiled  in  sympathy.  ^ 

“You  must  be  most  frightfully  uncomfortable,  but  I’m 
only  rejoiced  it  is  no  worse,”  he  said.  “\ou  are  a strong 
swimmer.” 

“The  water  is  abominably  cold  for  June,”  she  replied. 

He  picked  up  his  coat. 

“You  must  put  this  on,”  he  said,  putting  it  round  her, 
helping  her  into  the  sleeves,  and  buttoning  it  in  front, 
“.^nd  now  we  will  run  for  it,  if  you  think  you  can.  Luckily 
my  house  is  quite  near,  and  my  housekeeper  can  rig  you 
up  in  dry  things.”  _ 

“It  won’t  be  easy  to  run  in  a Avet  skirt,”  she  said,  but 
I’ll  do  my  best.” 

Reaching  the  house,  he  put  her  in  charge  of  the  house- 
keeper with  strict  injunctions  to  have  a hot  bath  and  a 
change  of  clothing  from  his  mother’s  wardrobe.  In  an 
hour  she  came  out  again.  He  went  forward  to  meet  her. 

“You  had  everything  you  wanted,  I hope?” 

“Rather!  Your  housekeeper  is  an  old  dear,  and  offered 
me  all  your  mother’s  worldly  possessions  that  she  had  left 
here.  I hope  mv  choice  was  discreet?” 

“I  don’t  think  it  could  have  been  better,”  answered 
Lewis,  who  was  comparing  the  colour  of  her  eyes  with 
her  hair.  The  eyes  Avere  much  darlcer,  but  they  had  that 
same  beech-red  tint  in  them  where  the  iris  touched  the 
pupils,  and  the  whites  were  nearly  as  blue  as  a baby’s. 
The  effect  was  dazzling.  “And  now  for  the  hot  milk,” 
said  Lewis.  “I  told  them  to  bring  it  out  here.  Hoav  are 
you  feeling  now?” 

“Quite  warm,  and  the  hot  milk  is  not  really  necessary,” 
she 'answered.  “Feel!” — and  she  held  her  hands  out  to 
him. 

He  kept  them  in  his  for  a minute,  and  noted  they  were 
firm,  not  soft  and  pliant  like  Janie’s. 

“I  insist  on  every  precaution.  I feel  that  through  my 
vile  dog  I am  responsible  for  your  accident  and  future 
welfare.  You  must  be  returned  in  good  condition  to  your 
people.” 

“Oh,  A'es,  my  people!”  She  smiled.  “The  milk  no 
<k)ubTwiU  be  a further  safeguard.  So  this  charming  place 
belongs  to  you.  How  could  ymu  stay  away  from  it  so 
long?” 

He  explained  that  as  a painter  he  found  London  necessary 
In  the  winter. 

“I  have  been  hearing  all  about  your  pictures,  and  I fear 
I have  quite  spoilt  your  morning’s  work.  I must  go  before 
I do  further  mischief;  but  I don’t  quite  know  how?” — and 
she  looked  at  him  inquiringly.  “I  li\^  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.” 

He  insisted  on  rowing' her  home. 

“I  don’t  get  half  enough  exercise,”  he  said. 

“One  doesn’t  when  one  is  alone,”  she  remarked  S\’m- 
pathetically.  “My  uncle  is  aw’ay  all  day,  and  when  he 
comes  home  only  wants  to  loaf,  and  I loaf  with  him.  In 
the  morning  I play  about  on  the  river.  And  you,  I suppose, 
paint  most  of  the  day?” 

He  acknoAAdedged  that  it  was  so. 

“And  now,  if  \x>u  are  really  going  to  be  so  kind  as  to 
row  me  home,  I think  we  had  better  set  off.” 

Lewis  had  got  the  boat  ready,  and  she  sat  down,  taking 
the  tiller  ropes. 

“I  suppose  I must  do  this,  but  I’d  much  rather  row 
really,”  she  said.  “I  hate  sitting  still  watching  other 
people  do  the  work.  I often  think  I ought  to  have  been 
bom  a boy.” 

“For  the  sake  of  mere  man  I think  you  ought  to  be 
content.” 

“It  sounds  as  if  you  were  trying  to  say  something 
pretty,”  she  cried,  laughing. 

“The  effort,  apparently,  was  not  equal  to  the  subject,” 
he  replied,  and  then  rowed  in  silence  for  some  time. 

Janie  would  never  say  or  do  the  things  this  girl  did,  and 
yet  how  attractive  this  girl  was ! When  she  had  given  him 
her  hands  to  feel,  the  thought  had  passed  through  his  head 
that  she  Avas  too  frank,  a flirt  perhaps,  and  yet  he  liked  iL 
.'Xnd  Avhat  character  there  was  in  her  hands ! She  did  not 
keep  them  still  as  his  restful  Janie  would  have  done.  She 
looked  energy  incarnate.  He  would  like  to  paint  her 
as  Atalanta,  a splendid  Atalanta.  Or  Diana  holding  a bow 
at  full  stretch,  with  a tiger  skin  OA'er  one  shoulder. 


Her  voice  broke  in  on  his  thoughts. 

“You  are  thinking  very  deeply,”  she  said. 

“I  beg  your  pardon  I I was  thinking  of  pictures.” 

“It  must  be  splendid  to  be  a painter,”  she  exclaimed, 

“It  would  be  splendid  if  we  could  all  paint  the  pictures 
AA'e  AA'ish  to.  But  there  is  so  often  something  to  prev'ent  it.” 

“But  difficulties  are  made  to  be  oA'ercome,  as  the  copy- 
books say.” 

“Yes,  but  AA'hen  the  difficulties  are  concerned  with  other 
people ” 

“Faint  heart!”  she  retorted,  laughing. 

“You  make  me  bold,”  he  said.  “I  was  wishing  I could 
paint  you.” 

“Oh!”  She  gave  a little  gasp.  “I  am  hoist  with  my 
oAATi  petard” — and  after  a pause,  “Well,  Avhy  not?  It 
needn’t  take  long — out  in  the  meadow  where  you  were  this 
morning — just  a sketch!” 

“Do  you  mean  it?  It  would  be  too  good  of  you!” 

Janie  would  .never  haA’e  consented  to  sit  to  a chance 
acquaintance,  he  reflected;  but  then  she  Would  not  have 
been  asked.  This  girl  made  one  feel  so  bold,  but  that  A\ms 
because  she  wms— — No,  bold  was  not  the  right  word  for 
her ; it  was  the  courageous  outlook  of  a great  vitality.  And 
it  was  contagious  too.  His  brain  was  already  brimming 
with  great  conceptions.  She  should  be  the  inspiration  of 
some  great  picture — the  centre  of  some  group,  perhaps. 

She  roused  him  from  his  visions  again,  directing  him  to 
a small  landing  stage. 

“Our  garden  doesn’t  come  down  to  the  river  in  the 
delightful  way  yours  does,”  she  said,  “but  you  can  see  the 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  field.” 

“May  I call  on  your  uncle?”  asked  Lewis. 

“Oh,  do!”  she  said  genially.  “But  I have  never  told 
you  who  I am.  My  name  is  Hebe  Burns,  and  I am  living 
Avith  my  uncle,  General  Thompson — for  a time,”  she  added. 

The  out-of-doors  sitting  was  multiplied  into  several 
during  the  following  weeks,  and  Lewis  could  imagine  no 
better  inspiration  than  to  have  this  splendid  creature  always 
by  him  to  spur  him  on  and  vitalise  his  Avork,  and  Janie 
somewhere  at  hand  to  minister  to  his  comfort  and  serenity 
of  spirit  with  the  right  word  of  approbation  or  silent  sym- 
pathy; he  felt  that  under  such  conditions  it  was  in  him  to 
paint  great  pictures. - 

During  those  sittings  they  talked  of  Greek  mythology 
and  art,  and  Hebe  also  discoursed  on  the  problems  and 
peoples  of  Asia  with  the  intelligence  and  apparent  know- 
ledge that  Lewis  would  have  found  unbearable  in  another 
woman.  It  was  when  Hebe  was  giving  him  a final  sitting 
in  the  orchard  one  morning  that  he  began  to  understand 
how  much  he  should  miss  her  visits,  and  suddenly  realised 
' that  after  all  Janie  was  not  in  this  picture  at  all. 

He  Avas  studying  her  full  lips  when  a sudden  and  great 
desire  came  OA^er  him  to  take  this  girl  in  his  arms,  and 
press  that  red  mouth  to  his,  to  coA’er  her  face  with  kisses, 
and  rest  that  glorious  head  against  his  shoulder  and  keep 
her  with  him  always.  With  a moan  he  dropped  his  brush 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  Where  had  his  thoughts 
led  him? 

“But,  Mr.  Franklyn,  are  you  not  well?”  Hebe  cried. 

He  dared  not  look  at  her  then. 

“No,”  he  said  weakly,  and  paused,  continuing  with  an 
effort,  “I  don’t  think  I can  paint  any  more  this  morning. 
I ” And  his  voice  trailed  off  into  silence. 

She  was  most  concerned,  and  insisted  that  he  should  go 
in  at  once.  He  rose,  avoiding  her  eyes. 

“Thank  you.  I will  if  you  will  excuse  me” — and  he  left 
her  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  house. 

What  AAms  he  to  do?  What  was  he  to  do?  he  asked  him- 
self again  and  again.  Poor  little  Janie ! What  was  she 
beside  this  brilliant  AV'oman  ? There  was  no  comparison. 
One  does  not  compare  starlight  and  sunrise,  the  Chilterns 
with  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a quiet  stream  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Janie,  of  course,  must  never  know;  he  would  not 
desert  her;  her  gentle  spirit  would  nerer  rise  from  a blow 
like  that ! But  he  must  try  to  put  the  wedding  off — the 
autumn  seemed  too  near  noAV. 

And  how  about  Hebe?  Hoav  glibly  her  Christian  name 
came  in  his  thoughts ! She  must  be  told  of  his  engagement. 
He  must  mention  it  to  the  General,  and  then  she  would 
understand.  He  Avondered  if  she  cared,  and  Avith  a delicious 
thrill  which  brought  hs  oAvn  punishment  thought  she  must, 
or  would  she  have  given  so  freely  of  her  time  ? 

When  he  had  been  painting  her,  he  had  sometimes  seen 
blushes  come  and  go  on  her  cheeks,  and  had  Avondered  then. 
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But  now  his  own  feelings  gave  him  the  key.  That  he 
should  be  loved — perhaps — by  two  women,  and  have  to  give 
up  the  one  who  would  have  been  an  endless  inspiration  to 
him!  Fate  had  been  cruel  to  him!  If  only  he  had  waited 
a little  longer  and  let  Janie  go  off  on  her  visits,  leaving  him 
still  a free  man  I 

On  the  following  evening  he  rowed  up  the  river,  tied  up 
his  boat  at  the  landing  stage,  crossed  the  field,  and  went  j 
through  the  little  gate  into  the  garden.  The  house  and 
Lawn  were  hidden  by  two  great  chestnut  trees.  Walking 
mund  these  he  came  upon  a party  of  three— Hebe,  General } 
riiompson,  and  a big  brown-faced  man,  who  were  standing  | 
talking  togetlvr.  I 

Hebe  came  forward  quicklv  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
recover*  d from  \ esterda\'s  attack.  He  glanced  into  her 
frank  e\es  and  turned  with  a sense  of  safety  and  relief  to 
.answer  the.  General inquiries  and  offers  of  refreshment. 
He  was  introtluced  to  the  stranger,  and  then  the  General 
look  him  off  to  the  hou.se. 

“ The  fact  is,”  he  said,  “we  may  just  as  well  leave  those 
two  together.  I’ve  been  feeling  ‘three  is  trumpery’  all  day 
long.  He  only  got  here  last  night  before  dinner.  I left 
them  alone  for  ti\!'  minutes  to  get  some  papers  I wanted  to 
talk  to  him  about,  and  when  I came  back  everything  was 
settled  down  to  the  honevmoon.  Fh?  WTll,  perhaps  not 
quite  so  far  as  that,  but  still However,  there  had 


been  an  understanding  for  some  time — only  waiting  to  get 
back  from  Thibet  to  put  the  official  stamp  on  it.” 

“Then  he  is  the  Sir  John  Sables?” 

“.‘\s  you  say,  the  Sir  John  Sables.  .\nd  Sir  John  is  in  a 
hurrv  as  usual ; the  wedding  is  to  be  nc.\t  month.” 

Lewis’s  lips  felt  dry  and  he  took  anothm'  pull  at  his  glass. 
He  sat  on  with  the  General,  but  left  as  soon  as  he  decently 
could.  He  rowed  home  slowlv.  He  felt  he  would  be  glad 
now  when  Janie  and  his  mother  came.  He  must  put  away 
all  those  sketches,  and  Janie  would  soothe  his  wounded 
spirit  with  her  quiet  voice  and  restful  ways;  the  adoration 
in  thosf>  trustful  eyes  would  take  away  the  smart. 

* -S:  -j*  TT 

“I  believe  that  fellow  is  half  in  love  with  you  himself, 
Hebe,”  said  Sir  John  with  a lover’s  ]^rspicacit\'. 

“It  would  not  hurt  him  if  he  were,’’  said  Hebe  a trifle 
contemptuously,  “but  he  is  far  too  much  in  love  with  his 
own  conceptions  for  that.  His  egoism  is  really  rather 
amusing.” 

“I  suppose  most  of  us  are  in  love  with  our  own  con- 
ceptions,” said  Sir  John.  “I  know  I’m  not  half  the  chap 
vou  think  I am.” 

■\nd  the  air  became  redolent  with  sweet  contradiction  and 
assertion,  while  Love  held  up  his  enchanted  mirror  wherein 
all  virtue  is  magnified  and  each  blemish  becomes  an  added 
grace.  .M.tRiE  Snow. 


hlEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A MOTHER. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

aiEG,  who  has  always  been  brouRht  up  as  Lady  Richenden’s  daughter,  finds  on  the 
latter’s  death  that  she  is  only  her  adopted  daughter.  The  only  clue  she  has 
to  her  parentage  are  two  letters  found'  in  a secret  cavity  in  Lady  Kichenden’s 
jewel-case,  from  a Ellen  F.  Martyn,  of  Highcross  Farm,  Mounttield,  referring 
to  her  babv  whom  Lady  Richenden  has  adopted. 

Sir  Augustus  .Rickenden,  the  late  Lady  Richenden’s  brother-in-law. 

Barry  Richenden,  his  son,  who  asks  Meg  to  marry  him,  but  is  refused. 

Mr.  Fisher,  Lady  Richenden’s  lawyer  and  confidant,  who  is  to  reveal  the  secret 
of  her  birth  to  Meg  on  her  25th  birthday. 

Latimer.  Lady  Richenden’s  maid,  who  Meg  believes  also  knows  the  truth. 

On  her  dearly-loved  “mother’s”  death,  Meg  is  to  go  to  live  at  Brighton 
with  Latimer,  but  first  she  decides  to  visit  Mounttield  to  make  investigations. 
Hearing  at  the  Inn  that  Mrs.  Martyn  still  lives  at  Highcross  Farm  and  is  advertis- 
ing for  a mother’s  help,  she  determines  to  apply  for  the  post. 

Ch.apter  IV. 

Meg  found  her  way  to  Highcross  Farm  without  much 
difficulty.  Mountfield  was  built  on  a gentle  slope  from 
the  station  and  the  “King’s  Head”  at  the  bottom  to  the 
old  church  and  the  castle  at  the  top.  The  town 
consisted  of  little  more  than  one  broad  street,  with  cobbled 
side-walks  and  old-fashioned  oil  lamps.  Beyond  the  church 
it  branched  out  into  the  high-road  to  the  country,  and, 
running  almost  parallel  with  that,  the  lane,  little  more  than 
a track,  that  led  past  Highcross  Fqrm. 

Meg  walked  briskly,  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  "what 
she  should  say  to  Mrs.  Martyn.  As  she  got  further  into  the 
open  country,  she  found  herself  by  the  side  of  a tiny  stream 
gurgling  over  the  stones  and  breaking  here  and  there  into 
miniature  waterfalls.  On  the  other  side  was  a wood  already 
green  with  the  promise  of  spring.  The  girl  told  herself 
that,  if  she  failed  to  obtain  Mrs.  Martyn ’s  situation,  she 
would  have  plenty  of  material  for  her  sketches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

She  recognised  Highcross  Farm  at  once  from  Mrs. 
Salmond’s  description.  It  was  a long  low  building,  stand- 
ing back  among  the  fields,  with  a rough  drive  leading  from 
the  road.  Meg’s  path  brought  her  out  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  and  she  passed  through  the  stackyard  to  the  little 
lawn  in  front.  She  waited  by  the  gate  for  a minute  or  two. 
Now  that  she  was  so  near  her  destination  she  began  to  feel 
extraordinarily  nervous.  She  was  certain  that  if  the 
mistress  of  Highcross  Farm  was  not  really  her  mother,  she 
must  know  the  secret  that  Meg  was  anxious  to  discover. 
The  girl  could  not  help  wondering  whether  there  might 
be  in  her  a likeness  to  some  of  her  unknown  relatives  that 
■would  reveal  her  identity  to  Mrs.  Martyn. 

Still,  it  was  no  use  waiting.  She  unlatched  the  gate  and 
went  slowly  across  the  grass,  .^s  she  reached  the  door,  a 
>vontan  spoke  inside  the  house. 

“Cissy,  you  will  have  to  dish  up  tlie  dinner  to-dav,  and 
m-ake  the  caper  sauce ! See  that  there  is  plenty  ! \'our 
father  was  complaining  that  there  was  not  enough' the  olher 
lUy.” 

“I  hate  dishing  up,”  a girl  replied  petulanti}-.  “It  is  so 


hot,  and  I never  do  it  right  for  all  of  }ou.  .And  I always 
get  so  dirty.” 

“.Ay,  you  have  been  spoiled,  my  girl!”  the  first  speaker 
went  on.  “But  you  will  have  to  take  to  work  now  as  a 
farmer’s  daughter  should.” 

There  was  no  reply.  Meg  wondered  whether  it  was  only 
her  fancy  or  whether  she  did  reallv  recognise  the  eider 
woman’s  voice.  Her  hands  were  trembling  and  her  cheeks 
were  hot  as  she  rang  the  bell.  In  a moment  she  heard 
steps  crossing  an  evidently  uncarpeted  hall,  the  door  wa.s 
thrown  open,  and  a pleasant-Iooking  woman,  probably  in 
the  early  forties,  appeared. 

“If  you  please,  can  I .«ee  Mrs.  Martyn?”  Meg  inquired. 

“I  am  Mrs.  .Martyn,”  the  woman  said  quickly.  “If 
there  is  anything  I can  do  for  you,  miss — but  I am  very 
busy  this  morning.” 

Meg  came  to  the  point  at  once. 

“I  hear  that  vou  want  a mother’s  help.  I have  come 
to  apply  for  the  situation,”  she  said  neiwously. 

“A’ou  have!”  Mrs.  Martyn  exclaimed  incredulouslv.  “It 
isn’t  a situation  that  would  suit  you,”  she  went  on,  looking 
at  the  girl  with  puzzled  eyes. 

“Indeed,  I hope  it  is,”  Meg  said,  recovering  her  self- 
-possession. This  woman  could  not  be  her  mother,  she 
said  to  herself,  or  some  instinct  would  have  drawn  them 
together.  As  it  was,  Meg  was  only  conscious  of  a faint 
feeling  of  repulsion,  as  Mrs.  Martvn  stood  and  looked  at 
her.  “I  am  obliged  to  get  some  work  to  do,”  she  w’ent 
on,  “and  I will  do  my  best  to  give  you  satisfaction.” 

“Well,  I must  have  somebody  soon,  that  is  a fact,”  Mrs. 
Martyn  said  slowly.  “Will  you  come  in  and  talk  it  over 
with  me?  Though  anybody  can  see  you  are  a ladv,  and 
how  you  would  get  on  with  the  rough  work  of  a farm  I 
can’t  even  think.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  afraid  of  work!”  Meg  told  her,  as  she 
followed  Mrs.  Martyn  across  the  stone-flagged  hall  into  a 
little  room  redolent  of  tobacco,  ‘’f  may  not  know  how- 
to do  everything  at  first,  but  if  you  do  not  mind  teachingl 
me,  I shall  be  only  too  glad  to  be  taught.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  say  fairer  than  that.” 

Every  word  the  woman  spoke,  every  movement  she  made, 
strengthened  Meg’s  conviction  that  " she  had  known  her, 
as  it  seemed,  in  some  other  life.  But  had  their  relation- 
ship been  that  of  mother  and  daughter? 

“Only  I suppose  you  would  have  to  be  taught  everything,” 
■Mrs.  Aiartyn  proceeded,  still  gazing  at  Meg  in  a puzzled 
fashion.  “.And  there  is  a lot  waiting  to  be  done — butter- 
making, though  we  send  most  of  the  milk  away,  animals 
to  be  fed,  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  to  be  look^ 
after.  Then  in  a bit  there  will  be  the  harvest  and  extra 
cooking  for  the  master’s  extra  hands ; after  that  right  up 
to  the  vvinttn-  there  will  he  the  fruit  to  he  gathered  and  jam 
to  be  made,  .-is  well  as  the  corn  harvest.  So  it  is  no  good 
anv  one  coming  here  that  is  afraid  of  hard  work.” 

“I  am  not  afraid  of  work  in  the  least,”  Meg  declared 
valiantly.  “And,  though  I have  not  lived  in  a farmhouso 
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before,  I have  been  used  to  the  work  of  a small  dairy,  and 
1 can  make  butter  with  anybody.” 

A smile  curved  her  lips  as  she  thought  of  Lady  Richen- 
3en’s  model  dairyg  and  her  lessons  from  the  fashionable 
dairymaid  who  had  come  from  her  college  to  teach  her 
and  some  of  the  other  girls  in  the  neighbourhood. 

“Well,  I am  sure,  if  you  really  can  do  anything,  you 
will  bring  your  welcome  with  you,”  Mrs.  Mart\n  said  with 
an  air  of  relief.  “How  soon  can  you  come?” 

“As  soon  as  you  like — to-day  if  you  are  in  a hurrv,” 
Meg  answered  quickly.  “I  only  came  down  \esterday, 
meaning  to  do  some  sketching.  I stayed  the  night  at  the 
‘King’s  Head,’  but  Mrs.  Salmond  only  has  the  room  to 
spare  for  two  nights.  So  I will  just  go  back  and  get  my 
luggage — that  is,  if  you  really  think  I shall  do.  About 
references,  I can  give  them  as  to  character,  though  1 have 
never  done  this  sort  of  work  before.” 

“And  what  put  it  into  your  head  to  do  it  now?”  Mrs. 
Martvn  questioned  shrewdly. 

Meg  coloured  a little. 

“Well,  you  see,  I have  to  get  my  own  living  somehow. 
I don’t  seem  to  have  any  special  training;  almost  the  onlv 
thing  I can  do  at  all  well  is  sketching,  and  it  is  hard  to 
make  money  by  that.  So  when  I heard  accidentally 
of  your  situation,  I made  up  my  mind  to  apply  for  it.  You 
said  ‘mother’s  help,’  Mrs.  Martvn,  so  I suppose  there  are 
children?” 

Meg’s  heart  beat  painfully  as  she  put  the  question. 

“VVell,  yes,  I have  three,”  Mrs.  Martvn  said  carelessly, 
“Not  that  they  will  bother  you  much.  ‘Mother’s  help’  was 
just  a manner  of  speaking.  There  is  Cissie,  the  eldest — 
living — eighteen,  and  Jock,  who  is  at  school  all  day;,  and 
little  Anne,  who  is  seven.  But  there  is  one  thing  vou  have 

forgotten.  Miss By  the  way,  you  have  not  told  me 

your  name.” 

“Rossiter,”  Meg  said,  after  a momentarv  pause. 

She  had  chosen  Rossiter  after  some  deliberation,  prin- 
cipally because  it  began  with  the  same  letter  as  Richenden, 
and  therefore  would  correspond  with  the  marks  on  her 
linen.  But,  though  she  told  herself  that  she  probably  had 
as  much  right  to  the  name  of  Rossiter  as  that  of  Richenden, 
the  actual  giving  of  the  new  name  made  her  feel  like  an 
adventuress. 

|‘Miss  Rossiter,”  Mrs.  Martvn  proceeded.  “You  hacen’t 
said  anything  about  salary,  which  is  generally  the  first 
thing  most  people  think  of.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  see  I am  such  a novice!”  Meg  said  con- 
fusedly. “Perhaps  you  had  better  see  how  much  I am 
iWorth  before  you  say  anything  about  that,  Mrs.  Martyn?” 

Mrs.  Martyn  laughed. 

“That  would  be  a poor  way  of  doing  business.  No,  we 
s-ettle  salary  first,  and  if  you  are  not  worth  it,  we  won’t 
keep  ynu.  But  I am  sorry  to  say  we  can’t  afford  to  give 
much.  Twenty  pounds  a year  is' what  1 thought  of,  and 
maybe  you  wouldn’t  come  for  that.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I would!”  Meg  assured  her.  “It  is  not  so 
much  the  salary  as  the  comfortable  home,”  she  finished 
primly,  with  a hazy  recollection  of  what  she  had  once  heard 

a housemaid  say.  “Then  if  my  reference  is  satisfactory ” 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  the  other  woman. 

“Which  I am  sure  it  will  be.  I can  tel!  that  by  looking 
at  you,”  Mrs.  Martyn  said  heartily.  “If  you  will  come 
in  to-day  as  you  say,  we  shall  be  right  glad  to  have  vou, 
and  I can  make  inquiries  afterwards.” 

Meg  was  only  too  glad  to  accede.  Matters  were  working 
Out  as  she  wished  much  more  easily  than  she  had  antici- 
pated. She  felt  that  everything  was  going  well,  as  she 
walked  back  across  the  fields  to  Mountfield.  Mrs.  Martvn 
had  told  her  that  she  could  ride  over  to  Highcross  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening  in  the  milk-cart,  which  would  also 
bring  her  luggage. 

As  she  walked  by  the  stream  Meg’s  face  was  very  grave. 
She  was  thinking  that  her  interview  wdth  Mrs.  Martvn  had 
left  her  untouched.  She  had  experienced  no  such  imsh  of 
emotion  as  she  had  expected  on  seeing  her  unknown  mother. 
She  asked  herself  whether  that  meant  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  letters,  as  well  as  by  her  own 
partial  recognition,  Mrs.  Martyn  was  not  her  mother?  Or 
was  it  that  all  her  filial  affection  had  been  given  to  Ladv 
Richenden  ? She  could  not  answer  either  question  to  her 
0wn  satisfaction. 

She  found  Mrs.  Salmond  full  of  curiosity  as  to  the  result 
of  her  visit,  and  more  than  readv  with  any  amount  of 
as^vice  regarding  thp  ^puntfield  shops,  and  the  few  pur- 


chases that  Meg  felt  she  must  make  before  entering  upon 
her  situation.  She  knew  that  print  frocks  would  be  a 
necessitv,  and  she  had  intended  to  buy  some  material,  and  ^ 
get  Mrs.  Salmond  to  recommend  a local  dressmaker  to 
make  it  up.  But  the  landlady  shrewdly  advised  the  pur- 
chase of  a couple  of  plain  ready-mades,  Meg  being  stgck- 
size.  Then  the  girl  laid  in  a stock  of  plain  aprons  and 
overalls,  and  half-a-dozen  sun-bonnets  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Salmond’s  scoffing  remarks  that  the  gentry  were  very  set 
on  the  things,  though  for  her  part  she  could  not  bear  themi 
dangling  about  her  head. 

“And  you  will  want  some  clogs  and  pattens,  miss,”  the 
good  woman  finished,  “for  there  will  be  a lot  of  wet  work, 
what  with  the  brick  floors  and  the  milk  about,  and  cross- 
ing the  yard  to  the  dairy;  you  will  want  something  to  keep 
your  shoes  above  it.” 

Meg  made  a face  as  she  saw  the  glumsy-looking  pattens 
and  thought  of  her  dainty  footgear,  but  she  knew  that 
Mrs.  Salmond  was  right,  and  she  bought  a pair,  and  a 
pair  of  thick  strongly-made  country  shoes. 

She  was  tired  when  she  got  back  to  the  “King’s  Head” 
after  her  shopping  expedition,  and  was  bv  no  means 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  milk-cart  from  Highcross  had 
already  called  for  her  twice,  and  that  Mr,  Peters,  who  was 
in  charge,  had  announced  his  intention  of  starting  in  ten 
minutes  whether  she  was  back  or  not.  Her  luggage  was 
readv,  so  she  drank  a hurried  cup  of  tea,  while  Mrs, 
Salmond  good-naturedly  tied  the  new  purchases  together, 
and  before  a quarter  of  an  hour  was  up  the  milk-cart  drove 
into  the  yard  again. 

Meg  came  out  at  once;  a tall  man  was  busy  at  the  back 
of  the  cart,  helping  to  put  in  her  belongings.  After  taking 
a friendly  farewell  of  good  Mrs.  Salmond,  Meg  clambered 
up  to  the  front  of  the  cart.  The  seat  had  no  back  to  it, 
and  the  milkcans  and  Meg’s  parcels  jostled  together  behind. 
Meg  felt  that  they  were  likely  to  have  a lively  time.  The 
man  came  round,  and,  springing  up  beside  her,  shook  the 
reins  and  started  the  pony, 

“Good-bye,  miss,”  Mrs.  Salmond  called  out.  “And,  Mr. 
Peters,  tell  Mrs.  Martyn  I shall  exj^ect  a couple  of  her  best 
chickens  for  the  dinner.” 

The  man  beside  her  made  some  inaudible  reply,  and  as 
they  drove  out  of  the  yard  Meg  looked  up  in  his  face.  Their] 
eyes  met;  she  .saw  the  light  of  recognition  flash  into  his] 
for  one  instant,  and  with  a little  cry  she  put  out  her  hand — 

“You — you  are  here!” 

There  was  no  recognition  in  his  eyes  now;  they  looked! 
stony  and  hard,  but  Meg  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was 
the  face  of  the  ivory  miniature — the  face  of  the  man  she  had 
seen  at  the  theatre  and  who  had  been  the  ideal  of  her  dreamsf 
ever  since — the  man  of  whom  since  her  discovery  of  the] 
miniature  she  had  always  thought  as  Peter.  Yes— it  was 
that  face  1 Of  that  she  had  no  doubt,  but  it  was  changed! 
horribly.  The  proud  frank  eyes  were  shadowed  by  pain; 
there  were  deep  lines  round  the  once  carelessly  smiling 
mouth;  the  black  hair  had  gray  lines  near  the  temples. 
His  eyes  met  hers  coldly. 

“You  are  Miss  Rossiter — Mrs.  Martyn’s  mother’s  help?” 
— and  his  voice  seemed  to  set  her  at  a great  distance,  to 
deny  any  knowledge  of  her. 

“Yes,”  Meg  stammered.  “But  I thought  that  you — that 
you •”  j 

He  slightly  raised  his  cap.  i 

“i  am  Mr.  Martyn’s  farm  manager.”  i 

“Oh!”  Meg  could  not  keep  the  surprise  out  of  her  tone. 

He 'made  no  reply,  just  touched  the  pony  with  his  whip,] 
and  looked  away  from  the  girl  at  his  side,  straight  up  the’ 
street  before  him.  Meg  saw  that  her  implied  recognition] 
had  displeased  him— that  he  had  no  intention  of  acknow- 
ledging any  earlier  acquaintance.  At  the  same  time  she 
realised  that  his  presence  at  Highcross  .must  have  some! 
significance  with  regard  to  herself.  There  could  be  noi 
question  now  that  his  likeness  to  the  man  in  the  miniature 
was  not  accidental.  It  was,  however,  a curious  coincidence' 
that  his  name  was  Peters.  Could  it  be  Peter  Peters?, 
Something  told  Meg  that  when  the  secret  of  the  likeness, 
and  the  name,  was  revealed  she  would  be  a good  many] 
steps  nearer  discovering  the  true  story  of  her  birth 

To-night,  however,  Mr.  Peters  did  not.  appear  to  be  in-]] 
dined  to  be  communicative.  He  whipped  the  pony  up  to' 
a sharp  trot  most  of  the  way,  and  only  spoke  to  Meg  tw’icei 
— once  to  ask  her  whether  she  were  comfortable  as  they 
jolted  over  some  particularly  rough  ground — an  inquiry! 
which,  to  Meg’s  e^rs,  helcl  mprg  tha.n  g touch  ef  sarcasiii' 
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and  the  second  time  to 
that  hung  over  the  road. 

They  drove  up  to  the  back-door  at  Highcross,  and  Airs. 
Martvk  came  out  to  welcome  her  new  help. 

“You  have  brought  her — that  is  right,  Mr.  Peters,’’  she 
called  out  in  her  pleasant  hearty  way.  “The  master  is  in 
the  office;  he  is  looking  out  for  you.  Come  in.  Miss 
Rossiter  ! I am  glad  to  see  you  ! ” 

Chapter  V. 

“I  forgot  all  about  it,  dad — I am  sorry.’’ 

“I  bet  you  are.  Your  head  is  too  full  of  rubbish  to  have 
room  for  anvthing  else.  If  your  poor  little  sister  had  been 

here ” ' . , . , . r 

“She  would  have  been  just  as  sjck  of  everything  as  I am, 

J guess ! ” 

The  speakers  were  Joseph  Martyn  and  his  daughter  Cissy. 
They  were  in  the  big  raftered  kitchen  at  Highcross.^  Meg 
was  going  about  her  work  at  the  other  end,  washing  up 
the  plates  and  dishes  and  stacking  them  in  the  rack  to  dry. 
She  had  been  at  Highcross  a fortnight  now;  and,  though 
she  had  done  more  hard  work  than  slie  had  expected  to  do 
in  all  her  life,  she  was  none  the  worse  for  it.  Mrs.  Martyn 
loudly  proclaimed  that  she  had  found  a treasure,  wmrth 
moro"  than  a dozen  servants.  But  so  far  Meg  had  not 
advanced  one  step  on  the  road  she  had  marked  out  for  her- 
self. She  was  no  nearer  knowing  who  she  really  was  than 
vvhen  she  came  to  Highcross.  Until  this  moment  she  had 
not  been  certain  that  the  Martyns  had  ever  had  an  elder 
daughter  at  all. 

Mr.  Martyn  did  not  answ'cr  Cissy’s  sneer  now,  and  hunch- 
ing up  her  shoulders  discontentedly,  the  girl  caught  up  a 
basket  of  Indian  corn  from  the  table  and  walked  out  of  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Martyn  sat  still  in  his  armchair  for  a minute 
or  two,  glancing  curiously  every  now  and  then  at  iMeg  from 
beneath  "his  heavv  brow’s.  He  was  rather  older  than  liis 
wife,  and  his  heavy  face  and  figure  bore  traces  of  his  having 
been  at  one  time  a good-looking  man.  But  his  blood-shot 
eyes,  his  trembling 'lips,  and  shaking  hands  were  all  so 
many  signs  of  the  nature  of  his  past  life.  Meg  found  it 
jmpo'ssib'le  to  realise  that  he  might  be  her  father.  'He  was 
often  awav  from  Highcross;  and,  when  he  was  at  home, 
did  little  but  loaf  about  the  farm. 

Now  it  struck  Meg  for  the  first  time  that  in  a furtive 
underhand  fashion  ^ir.  Martyn  was  watching  her,  and  the 
look  in  his  eves  filled  her  with  vague  apprehension.  She 
chided  herself  for  foolishness  as  she  ran  upstairs  to  put  on 
a clean  print  frock  and  apron  before  she  went  across  to  the 
dairv.  It  was  impossible  that  the  old  man  should  suspect 
her  identitv,  and  she  had  nothing  else  to  conceal.  Some- 
what to  her  surprise,  as  she  went  to  the  back-door.  Cissy 
overtook  her. 

“What  are  vnu  going  to  do  now?”  she  questioned.  “Skim 
the  milk— oh,  I don’t  mind  that!” 

“Well,  then  I think  I will  leave  it  to  you,  while  I make 
up  the  accounts  for  Mountfield  for  Saturday,”  Meg  said. 

Cissy  made  no  objection,  and  the  two  girls  went  across 
the  farmxard  together.  They  were  not  in  the  least  alike — 
indeed  ^ieg  had  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
she  were  indeed  a "Martyn,  there  was  not  the  faintest 
resemblance  between  her  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  Cissy 
was  verv  fair,  with  pale-gold  hair  and  big  pale  eyes;  by 
contrast  with  Meg’s  vivid  colouring  she  looked  angemic. 
To-dav  however  she  had  rather  more  colour  than  usual, 
and  her  blue  linen  frock  was  pretty  and  simpler  than  dhe 
garments  she  usually  affected. 

“There  is  a dance  over  at  Mountfield  next  Wednesday,” 
she  began,  with  a sidelong  glance  at  Meg’s  face.  “I  was 
wondering  if  you  would  like  to  go.’'” 

“Oh,  I don’t  think  so,  thanks!”  Meg  answered,  as  she 
unfastened  the  dairy  door.  “I  should  not  know  any  one.” 
“Oh,  that  wouldn’t  matter!”  Cissy  said  quickly.  “We 
would  take  care  of  that — Ted  Penley  and  I.  'bed  is  mv 
voung  man,  >ou  know.” 

“No,  I didn’t,”  IMeg  said  with  interest.  “I  had  not 
hoard  that  vou  were  engaged.” 

Cissv'  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“Oh,  as  for  that — now  don’t  say  anything  about  him  to 
dad  or  mum?  They  don’t  like  him.  But  will  you  come? 
Mother  would  let  me  go  if  you  were  going  too.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  Airs.  Martyn  does  not  approve?” 
Meg  asked. 

Cissv  tossed  her  head. 

“.Motlier  never  does  approve  of  my  ho ving  any  amusc- 


She  would  like  to  keep  me  mewed  up  here  all  the 
She  never  thinks  of  the  time  she  was  young  hcr- 
But  will  vou  come?  There  is  Will  Turner;  ho  is 
Ted’s  friend,  fie  said  the  other  day  you  were  an  un- 
commonly good-looking  girl.  You  won’t  want  for  partners, 
for  he  is  sure  to  be  there.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  ! Our  steps  might  not  suit.” 

Meg  took  up  the  skimmer,  and  turned  to  the  great  shallow 
pans  of  milk  standing  on  the  thrall. 

“Oh,  I guess  they  would!  Will  is  the  best  dancer  about 
here.  You  will  have  seen  him  in  church.  Miss  Rossiter. 
He  is  in  the  choir.  When  they  come  in  he  always  walks 
just  before  the  Rector.” 

“Oh,  that  man!”  said  Meg  expressively.  She  had  a 
recollection  of  a self-satisfied-looking  vouth,'  with  his  hair 
parted  in  the  middle,  and  with  a dapper  moustache  and  a 
smirk.  “I  don’t  think  I will  go,  thanks,”  she  added. 

Cissy  looked  sulkv.  This  was  the  first  advance  she  had 
made  to  the  new  lady  help,  and  she  had  her  own  reasons 
for  resenting  her  rebuff.  She  had  not  taken  to  ALeg  from 
the  first;  she  was  jealous  of  the  girl’s  good  looks,  of  her 
unmistakable  superiority,  and,  though  she  was  only. anxious 
to  shirk  the  work  herself,  of  the  satisfaction  Meg  was  giving 
to  everybody  in  the  house.  But  she  condescended  to"  plead 
to  gain  her  own  ends. 

“You  might  come  just  this  once.  I have  told  Ted  and 
Will  I vvmuld  bring  v ou,  and  thev— Will— v\  ill  be  mad  if  v ou 
are  not  there.” 

“I  can’t  help  that,”  Meg  said  shortly.  “1  never  promised 
to  go,  as  you  know.” 

“Oh,  please  yourself!”  Cissy  replied.  “Perhap.s  if  we 
had  asked  Air.  Peters  to  go  with  us  instead  of  Will  Turner, 
you  would  have  come.” 

Aleg  could  scarcely  believe  her  ears.  She  looked  at  tho 
girl  with  cold  contempt. 

“I  do  not  know'  what  you  mean,”  she  said  haughtilv. 
“I  do  not  suppose  you  know  yourself.  But  I am  busv  this 
morning;  you  had  better  leave  the  milk  to  me.  I have  no 
time  to  talk.” 

“Not  to  me,  T suppose,”  Cissy  replied  spitefully.  She 
was  leaning  against  the  door-post,  and  looking  across  the- 
fields.  In  the  distance,  Peters  ■was  talking  to  the  waggoner, 
evidently  giving  him  some  directions.  Cissy  looked  back 
at  the  other  girl.  “You  will  have  more  time  pre.scntlv, 
no  doubt,”  she  said  disagreeably.  “Oh,  it’s  no  good  ]Hit- 
ting  on  that  haughty  air  with  me — I have  seen  you  look 
at  one  another,  though  you  are  both  so  grand!” 

Aleg  turned  upon  her  with  sudden  fire. 

“Be  silent!”  she  commanded  imperiously.  “Do  not  dare 
to  speak  to  me  again  in  this  way.  A'ou  do  not  understand 
what  you  arc  talking  about;  that  is  vour  onlv  excuse,”  she 
added  contemptuously.  “Now  go.  I have  mv  work  to  do. 
I think  your  mother  is  quite  right  not  to  wish  you  to  go 
to  this  dance.” 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  think,”  Cissy  retorted  both-. 
“And  I know  well  enough  why  you  want  to  be  alone.  Well, 

I won’t  be  a marplot!”  She  gave  a disagreeable  scoffing 
laugh  and  walked  off. 

Aleg  was  in  a white  heat  of  indignation  as  .-he  went  on 
skimming  the  milk  in  a reckless  fashion,  h'rom  the  first 
she  had  liked  Cissy  the  least  of  the  family  at  H.ighoross, 
though,  as  she  was  beginning  to  acknowledge  to  herself, 
she  was  not  fond  of  any  of  them.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  gain  the  girl’s  likin,g  though,  and,  as  her  wrath 
cooled,  she  began  to  blamie.  herself  for  the  quarrel.  After 
all,  she  knew  her  tone  had  been  contemptuous  in  speaking 
of  Cissy’s  friends.  .She  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
in  her  assumed  position  she  should  have  been  flattered  bv 
the  invitation  from  her  employer's  daughter.  Now  she  had 
lost  her  temper,  and  had  probably  estranged  Cissv  per- 
manently. She  felt  tired  and  dispirited,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  idea  of  giving  up  her  plan  and  going  to  Brighton 
to  join  Latimer  as  soon  as  she  could  get  away  definitelv 
presented  itself  to  her. 

The  slight  feeling  of  repulsion  tovvmrds  Airs.  Martvn,  of 
which  she  had  been  conscious  on  her  first  coming  to  High- 
cross.  had  strengthened  rather  than  diminished.  Chide 
herself  as  she  would,  she  found  herself  unable  to  dismiss  it! 
A’et  she  knew  that  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  did  not  want 
to  leave  Highcross — nav,  more,  that  she  ardentlv  desired  to 
stay  there  ! Even  to  hcr.self  though  she  would  not  confess 
how  much  the  presence  of  the  Alar!  .i,s  handsome  manager 
and  his  mvst-erious  likeness  to  th<"  man  in  the  miniature  ha«l 
to  do  with  her  decision  to  remain  at  tnc  farm,  a!  any  ralQ 


tell  her  to  avoid  the  branch  of  a tree ; ment. 
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for  the  first  month.  She  shirked  the  subject  even  in  her 
own  thoughts. 

Now,  when  she  had  finished  her  skimming,  she  put  the 
cream  ready  for  the  churn,  and  filled  her  tin  with  skim 
milk  for  the  calves.  Usually  this  was  done  by  the  boy, 
but  to-day  Meg  could  not  see  him,  and  she  decided  to  take 
it  herself'.  She  liked  to  see  the  pretty  little  things  strugv 
gling  to  get  to  her,  to  feel  their  moist  red  mouths  on  her 
hand,  sucking  the  milk  from  her  fingers.  The  tin  was 
heavier  than  she  had  e.xpected,  and,  as  she  was  already 
tired,  she  was  panting  before  she  had  gone  many  yards. 

“That  is  far  too  heavy  for  you ! Here,  let  me  carry 
it!”  a m.an  said  just  behind  her. 

A man’s  hand  resolutely  took  her  burden  from  her.  She 
was  not  altogether  inclined  to  submit. 

“Indeed,  I can  carry  it  quite  well,  Mr.  Peters!”  she 
prote.sted. 

Mr.  Peters  took  no  notice.  He  walked  along  beside  her 
swinging  the  can  in  one  hand.  The  calves  were  in  a shed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  farmyard;  as  they  crossed,  Meg 
stepping  bravely  through  the  m.ud  in  her  pattens,  which 
she  always  donned  for  her  butter-making,  the  man’s  eres 
rested  for  a minute  on  her  bright  uncovered  head.  She 
had  thrown  aside  her  sun-bonnet,  and  her  hair  was  curling 
crisply,  though  there  were  tinv  beads  of  moisture  on  her 
forehead.  Suddenly  Meg  turned  her  head,  and  mot  his 
eyes  fully.  For  one  moment  he  looked  taken  aback;  then 
be  said  abruptly — 

“Whv  are  you  here?  This  is  not  fit  work  for  you.” 

“It  is  at  any  rate  the  only  work  I seem  able  to  get,” 
Meg  said  promptly. 

“Is  it?”  he  questioned. 

There  was  a.  note  of  disbelief  in  his  tone  that  brought 
the  colour  to  Meg's  cheelcs.  She  could  not  help  wondering 
what  had  occasioned  this  sudden  accession  of  interest  in 
her  affairs.  It  had  seemed  to  her  that  until  to-day  he  Ivid 
avoided  her  in  every  wav. 

“Surely  vour  friends  could  find  something  more  suitable 
for  you,”  he  went  on. 

They  had  reached  the  calves’  shed  now ; the  top  half  of 
the  door  stood  open ; the  low'er  was  bolted.  .-\s  thev  leaned 
over  the  top  the  throng  of  red  and  white  creatures  crowded 
tumultuously  against  the  board.  Meg  laughed. 

“Now — now,  one  at  a time,”  she  exclaimed.  “Are  they 
not  pretty,  greedy  creatures?  Look  at  that  white  one  with 
the  brown  star  on  its  forehead!  I can’t  make  it  drink. 
It  will  only  suck  from  my  fingers.  See!” 

She  dipped  her  hand  in  the  butter-milk  and  held  it  out 
to  the  little  thing,  which  ran  up  and  sucked  greedily.  Mr. 
Peters  watched  it. 

“Lazy  little 'creature  ! You  are  spoiling  it!  You  have 
not  answered  my  question.  Miss  Rossiter.” 

•“Question!  What  question?”  Meg  said  blankly.  “Oh, 
iof  course,  you  were  asking  why  my  friends  did  not  find 
me  some  other  work  to  do!  Well,  to  start  with,  I ha\-en’t 
many  friends,  Mr.  Peters,  and  such  as  I have  do  not  seem 
disposed  to  trouble  themselves  about  me.  I suspect  if  I 
complained  they  would  think  I did  not  know  when  I was 
well  off.” 

“I  do  not  think  so,”  Mr.  Peters  dissented.  “Those 
people  who  were  at  the  theatre  with  you,  for  example. 
They  looked ” 

“Oh!”  Meg  drew  a long  breath.  “Then  you  did  know 
me!  I have  never  been  quite  sure.” 

“Haven’t  you?”  The  man  smiled  slightly.  “I  was 
sure  of  you  the  first  minute  in  the  ‘King’s  Head’  vard.” 

“Were  y'ou?”  Meg  questioned  with  heightened  colour. 
“Were  you  really?  Then  I think” — with  withering  em- 
phasis— “that  it  was  extremely  rude  of  you  to  pretend  you 
did  not  know  me,  and'  snub  ine  when  you  saw  I recognised 
you.” 

“Was  it?”  the  man  questioned,  passing  his  hand  over 
his  forehead.  “I  dare  say  it  was.  I .seem  to  have  become 
a surly  brute  of  late.  I can  only  beg  your  pardon  humbly. 
Miss  Rossiter.” 

“Of  course  it  doesn't  matter.”  Meg  relented  at  once 
before  the  penitence  in  his  eyes,  “.'\fter  all,  whv  should 
you  remember  me?  Ah,  there  is  Mrs.  Martvn  calling  me! 
i shall  leave  you  to  finish  feeding  the  calves,  Mr.  Petets” — ■ 
and  with  a laugh  she  ran  off. 

The  man’s  sombre  eyes  watched  her. 

“Why  should  I remember  her?”  he  questioned  under 
his  breath,  “Bather — how  could  I forget?”  - 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ROFviANCE  OF  VIVIAN  ADENE. 


CHAR.\CTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Vivian  Ade.ne,  three-and-twentyi  a tall  graceful  Irish  girl,  with  a vivid  imaginatioo 
and  an  abnormal  power  of  perception  of  good  and  evU  influences  around  her, 
goes  to  live  at  Vale  Peveril,  on  the  recommeudatioo  of  her  old  school- 
friend 

Miriam  Grey,  as  a.nanueusis  to  Miriam’s  cousin 

Lord  Vale,  and  companion  to  Lady  Vale,  and  their  daughter  Gertie.  Lord 
Vale  h.is  unexpectedly  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  'title,  although  the  late 
lord  left  a son 

Gavin  Peveril,  who  has  lost  his  inheritance  because  no  proof  of  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  to  the  late  Lord  Vale  can  be  found,  Gavin  lives  at  a small  house 
near,  the  Den,  and  is  a breeder  of  horses. 

Ivor,  Lord  Vale’s  elder  son,  known  as  “ Ivor  the  Terrible  ” and  the  “ Russian 
Beer,"  because  of  a wild  strain  in  his  nature  attributed  to  a Russian 
ancestress  of  the  V’ales. 

Garth,  the  younger  son,  home  on  leave  from  India.  He  and  Miriam  love  each 
other,  but  Miriam’s  fortune  has  come  between  them. 

Mrs.  Sandford.  a widow',  whom  Garth  has  met  in  India.  She  is  sta >dng near 
Vale  Peveril  and,  after  meeting  Garth,  asks  him  to  marry  her.  When  he 
refuses  she  threatens  to  make  a revelation  that  will  ruin  him. 

Craddock,  Mis.  Sandford's  brother,  and  a friend  of  Ivor's. 

Vivian,  on  first  meeting  Gavin  at  Vale  Peveril,  recognises  him  as  the 
perfect  knight  of  whom  she  has  repeatedly  dreamed  ; the  sympathy  is  mutual ; 
they  exchange  confidences  and  agree  to  work  together  for  Gavin’s  rights  and  to 
wait  for  each  other.  But  Vivian  feels  that  there  are  evil  influences  at  work  in 
Uie  house,  and  knows  that  Ivor,  who  has  made  love  to  her  and  been  repulsed, 
is  plotting  with  Craddock  and  his  sister  to  “remove”  Gavin  from  his  path. 

Miriam  tells  Garih  that  she  is  willing  to  go  to  India  with  him,  but  he  says 
he  cannot  meet  Mrs.  Sandford’s  insinuations  by  bolting  with  an  heiress.  ]^Irs. 
Sandford’s  taie  is  that  he  shot  her  husband  through  love  for  her,  and  Garth 
admits  it  was  from  his  gun  the  shot  was  fired  that  killed  Sandford. 

Craddock,  in  the  hunting  field,  tries  to  bring  abouc  a collision  with  Gavin,  but 
Vivian , seeing  his  intention,  rides  between  them  and  prevents  it.  L.ater,  by  means 
of  lip-reading,  she  learns  that  Ivor  and  Mrs.  Sandford  arc  plotting  Gavin's 
death  by  means  of  a poison-cup  that  is  to  be  used  in  some  private  theatricals 
organised  by  Mrs.  Sandford. 


Chapter  XIII. 

Gavin  looked  round  his  low-ceiled,  oak-panelled  parlour 
with  a smile  of  happy  anticipation.  Vivian  was  coming  ta^ 
break  bread  in  his  house  for  the  first  time.  She  had  l^en'  ' 
beneath  his  roof  before,  but  mow  she  was  to  come  at  his ; i 
invitation,  with  Miriam  and  Garth.  He  had  chosen  to  > 
make  ready  for  them  in  the  warm,  dim  cosiness  of  the ! 
fragment  of  ancient  building  where  he  had  his  meals  and  ' 
slept.  This  parlour  was  also  the  hall  of  the  house,  the  [ 
ancient  oaken  door  opening  straight  into  it,  from  a great 
covered  porch,  where  upon  large  mats  the  great  hounds  i* 
could  come  to  lie  at  ease,  secure  from  rain  or  wind  whilst:  * 
on  guard  round  their  master’s  premises.  Gavin  had  i P 
observed  that  without  any  training  of  his  the  hounds  took 
turn  to  play  sentry  or  to  take  their  ease  before  his  door. : ^ 
They  were  not  excluded  from  the  house  itself.  More  often . ' 
than  not  one  or  other  sat  at  the  master’s  feet.  But  they?  * 
were  hardy  out-door  creatures,  who  asked  for  no  pampering, 
and  were  abundantly  content  to  be  near  their  idol,  whom"^  ‘ 
they  guarded  loyally  by  night  and  day. 

splendid  fire  of  coal  and  logs  blazed  up  the  old-fashioned'! 
chimney.  The  round  table  was  covered  with  a snowv  cloth  i 
of  finest  damask,  and  spread  with  such  home-made  dainties 
as  Gavin’s  old-fashioned  housekeeper  prided  herself  upon : ' 
supplying  to  her  master  and  his  friends.  Clotted  cream, 
jams,  cakes  hot  and  cakes  cold,  rich  with  plums  and  beauti-'| 
fully  baked,  graced  the  board.  Gavin  smiled  in  spite  of  ^ 
himself.  His  guests  might  be  so  many  hungry  children 
from  the  aspect  of  the  table.  But  it  all  looked  mightily  I 
tempting,  decorated  with  autumn  leaves  and  late  flowers, 
These  he  had  gathered  from  his  own  sheltered  garden. 

A change  was  passing  over  Gavin  in  these  days.  Up^ 
till  now  he  had  taken  his  deposition  from  the  position  he 
held  to  be  his  with  considerable  tranquillity  and  without! 
altogether  disliking  the  conditions  it  had  entailed.  His  ® 
sense  of  justice  made  him  feel  that  his  relatives  had  met!  ’’ 
unfair  treatment  at  his  father’s  hands,  and  he  had  been;® 
perhaps  a little  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  realise  atj 
first  the  full  consequences  of  his  anomalous  position.  Hold-, 
ing  to  his  own  convictions  that  sooner  or  later  his  claimi' 
would  be  established  and  the  mystery  cleared  up,  he  had 
not  grudged  his  uncle  the  temporary  honours  of  title  and  ~ 
estate.  He  thought  that  he  enjoyed  life  more  with  his?  '' 
horses  and  his  freedom  in  his  small  house,  with  kinsfolk 
close  at  hand,  than  he  would  in  solitary  state  at  Vale  ' 
Peveril.  To  be  sure,  marriage  would  not  be  possible  for; 
him  until  the  ambiguity  concerning  his  birth  was  cleared 
up ; but  then,  until  the  appearance  of  Vivian  on  the  scene, : ^ 
marriage  had  only  loomed  before  him  as  a dim  and  distant 
dream.  He  had  had  wonderful  dreams  of  the  ideal  mate'  ? 
who  would  one  day  be  his.  Almost  had  she  loomed  before 
hi^i  eyes  in  loyely/evanescence.  Jhere  had  been  moments  ' 
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■when  her  shadowy  loveliness  had  almost  materialised  before 
his  eves  as  he  lay  betwixt  waking  and  sleeping,  but  not 
until  he  saw  Vivian’s  pale  and  lovely  facx*,  as  they  stood 
together  in  the  golden  light  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
summer  morning,  had  it  come  home  to  him  \\  hat  tna 
moment  of  waking  would  be  like.  Yet  as  they  looked 
into  each  other’s  eyes  he  had  known  that  he  saw  her  whom 
his  soul  had  loved  unconsciously,  and  ever  since  he  tiaO 
been  hers  utterly  and  entirely,  and  was  assured  that  his  love 
was  returned. 

From  that  knowledge  came  a certain  restlessness  and  dis- 
satisfaction. His  position  was  becoming  irksome.  He 
longed  for  power  to  change  it,  for  her  sake  and  his  own. 
He" had  cared  little  about  being  Lord  Vale  himself,  but  now 
he  was  longing  to  see  her  reigning  as  Lady  Vale  in  the 
old  ancestral  home.  There  was  her  place.  Ihere  would 
she  be  fitly  set.  There  it  was  that  he  had  the  right  to  place 
her,  if  he  could  but  prove  his  right. 

But  how?  He  was  spending  money  already  in  the  employ- 
ment of  an  agent  overseas  who  was  seeking  for  clues  and 
following  them,  hitherto  without  success.  Gavin  felt  as 
though  were  he  there  in  person  he  might  have  more  success. 
But  how  to  achieve  his  object? 

By  the  end  of  the  hunting  season,  if  he  continued  to  sell 
his  horses  well,  he  might,  if  he  ceased  to  spend  money  over- 
seas as  he  was  now  doing,  have  enough  to  take  him  across 
to  his  childhood’s  home,  and  there  perhaps  he  might  find 
those  who  could  put  him  on  the  track  of  his  mother  s 
maiden  life.  That  was  his  idea.  But  it  would  be  a costly 
business  for  him  and  could  not  be  lightly  undertaken.  But 
perhaps  when  the  spring  came  he  would  go,  only  it  would 
mean  separation  from  her,  the  light  of  his  eyes.  \et  if  it 
brought  her  to  his  arms  at  last — — His  face  glowed  at 
the  mere  thought. 

The  voices  of  the  dogs  in  friendly  welcome  and  the  sound 
of  steps  on  the  flagged  path  awoke  him  from  his  reverie, 
and  with  a call  to  his  housekeeper  within,  he  threw  open 
the  door. 

The  next  minute  his  room  seemed  full  of  happy  people. 
V’ivian  stood  beside  his  hearth,  gazing  with  her  lovelv  sinile 
round  the  quaint  square  panelled  parlour,  where  points  of 
light  showed  from  old  brass  candlesticks  on  brackets,  from 
a great  copper  wmrming-pan  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
and  from  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  old  oak  itself. 


polished  through  generations  of  scrupulous  care. 

“What  a dear  place!’’  she  exclaimed.  “.And  what  an 
angel  of  a dog ! Gavin,  I do  think  you  are  a happy  man  ! 
Your  beautiful  horses,  your  dear  old  house,  and  this 
jelightful  old  woman  to  do  for  you!” 

Vivian  had  known  kindly  ministrations  from*  the  brown 
wrinkled  hands  wb^vh  were  now  at  work  over  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  table,  and  she  took  them  in  her  own  with 
[he  kindliest  pressure  before  their  owner  retired. 

“You  are  a real  witch,  I think.  You  make  the  loveliest 
[hings.  We  are  going  to  enjoy  ever\-  one  of  them  in  turn. 
1 feel  like  a greedy  school-child  at  a feast.” 

The  old  woman  retired  chuckling ; the  quartette  took  the 
rhairs  round  the  table,  and  Gavin  set  Vivian  behind  the 
:ea  equipage,  and  watched  her  with  eyes  of  rapture 
;\s  she  played  the  part  of  hostess. 

“Y’ou  have  a ducky  little  home,  Gavin!”  Miriam  told 
lim  as  the  merry  meal  progressed.  “1  don’t  think  I have 
lalf  realised  the  beauties  of  your  Den.  Garth,  did  you 
enow  how  nice  it  was?  Y’ou  never  told  me.” 

“You  forget  that  I am  more  of  a stranger  to  Vale 
Peveril  than  vou  are.  1 only  once  came  here  in  my  uncle’s 
ifetime,  and'  that  only  for  a few  days.  1 was  in  India 
when  he  died,  and  my  father  eventually  reigned  in  his 
stead.  I onlv  came  back  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  find 
[hem  established  there.  My  own  opinion  is  that  they  had 
setter  not  have  come.” 

“They  could  not  help  it,”  said  Gavin. 

“Possiblv  not,  but  I am  sorry  nevertheless.  The  turn- 
xit  will  be  more  painful  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  and  this 
nterregnum  is  doing  Ivor  an  infinity  df  harm.” 

“You  think  that?  But  what  was  he  doing  before?  I 
lever  heard  of  his  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  over 
inything,”  Miriam  said. 

“No,  that  was  the  trouble  with  him.  He  stuck  to 
lothing,  though  he  was  ready  enough  to  let  himself  be 
lespatched  to  some  foreign  country  to  a billet  which  he 
lever  held  long.  But  at  least  he  was  gaining  experience 
if  a .sort.  .At  intervals  he  did  throw  himself  into  some 
mdertaking  for  brief  spells  and  worked  hard.  We  all  knew 


that  if  he  chose  he  could  make  something  of  his  life,  and 
he  probably  would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  my 
uncle's  most  regrettable  reticence  about  his  affairs  which 
has  put  his  son  into  such  an  anomalous  position.  Gavin, 
I wish  devoutly  vou  were  ruling  at  Vale  Peveril  now, 
where  you  ought  to  be.  Can  you  do  nothing  to  put  an  end 
to  this  condition  of  affairs?  I am  not  sure  that  my  father 
would  not  be  glad  to  give  up  the  position.  He  feels 
grave  doubts  of  its  securit}-.  It  is  not  a pleasant  position— 
the  sword  of  Damocles  and  all  that.  And  it  is  ruining 
Ivor,” 

“Y'hy  do  you  say  that?”  asked  Miriam  suddenly.  “What 
has  Ivor  been  doing?” 

Garth’s  face  was  rather  stern.  Tlie  gesture  of  his  hand.s 
was  familiar  to  Miriam.  They  were  all  looking  at  him 
with  aroused  interest. 

“I  wish  I knew,”  he  answered.  “Ivor  has  ceased  to 
confide  in  me.  In  old  days  he  was  frank  enough,  rather 
brutally  so.  Now  he  reserves  his  confidences  for  men  like 
Craddock,  of  whom  he  is  seeing  a great  deal  too  much.” 
“.And  women  like  Mrs.  Sandforci,”  said  Miriam,  with 
a look  of  strong  distaste.  “Garth,  what  is  that  creature’s 
game  now?  We  are  all  friends  here.  Don’t  mind  saying 
what  you  think.  Gavin,  you  speak  first.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  writer  of  plays?  What  are  your  impressions 
about  her?” 

“She  has  a face  I could  not  trust,”  he  answered  gravely. 
“She  has  cruel  eyes  with  a shifty  gleam  in  them.  She 
is  clever,  but  it  is  not  a good  cleverness.  Ivor  will  not  do 
well  if  he  lets  himself  be  swayed  or  led  by  her.” 

Miriam  applauded ; though,  looking  across  at  Garth,  she 
murmured — 

“Better  he  than  you,  all  the  same.” 

“I  am  not  sure,  of  that,”  Garth  answered.  “I  can  take 
care  of  myself.  I'know  her.” 

“But  she  has  greater  power  to  hurt  you.  Garth,  and  she 
never  forgets  it.” 

“She  can  do  me  no  real  hurt,”  he  answered,  “and  I am 
not  in  the  least  afraid.  But  so  long  as  Ivor  remains  pre- 
sumptive Lord  Vale,  heir  apparent  in  fact,  he  will  be  the 
greater  draw.” 

Then  Vivian  spoke  for  the  first  time,  a brilliant  light  in 
her  eyes. 

“She  is  a wicked  woman,  and  she  and  Mr.  Vale  are 
plotting  together — wickedlv.” 

“A’ivian,  liow  do  you  know?  They  are  very  secretive  if 
so.  .As  a rule  anybody  is  welcome  to  listen  to  their  talk — 
frothy,  silly  stuff  for  the  most  part.’’ 

“.And  tlien  desperately  wicked!” 

“Vivian,  what  do  you  mean?” 

She  pressed  her  hands  together.  She  knew  not  what  to 
say,  for  she  had  so  little  to  gio  upon.  She  had  heard 
nothing.  She  even  asked  herself  if  her  own  highly-excited 
imagination  had  not  so  wrought  upon  her  as  to  make  her 
imagine  words  that  might  never  have  been  spoken.  She 
knew  that  she  had  been  that  evening  in  a highly  ner\’ous 
state ; that  talk  about  the  poison  cup  had  moved  her 
strangely  a little  while  before.  In  all  good  faith  she 
believed  that  Ivor  and  Mrs.  Sandford  had  been  plotting 
some  dpep  wickedness  together.  But  she  could  not  be  sure. 
She  might  have  been  mistaken.  In  such  matters  it  might 
be  bettor  to  say  too  little  than  too  much.  Was  she  not 
watching  and  alert?  If  her  surmise  were  the  right  one, 
it  was  she  who  would  be  able  to  circumvent  the  plotters — 
she  who  would  bring  their  schemes  to  nought. 

“It  is  not  easy  to  say  just  what  I moan.  I believe  that 
Mr.  Garth  understands.  The  woman  is  bad— corrupt.  I 
feel  it  every  time  she  comes  near,  and  her  brother  is  the 
same.  .And  Mr.  Vale  is  so  much  with  them.  That  is  what 
is  so  bad.  They  are  corrupting  him.  I feel  things.  But 
I cannot  tell  that  1 am  always  right.  That  makes  it  so 
hard.  I wish  that  those  two  would  go.  They  are  here  for 
no  good,  and  Mr.  A’ale  is  with  them  far  too  much.  Thov 
are  working  together-  I am  sure,  of  it.’! 

Gavin  looked  at  her  intently.  Had  something  else 
happened  to  awaken  her  fears?  Once  she  had  told  him — 
warned  him — of  possibilities  of  peril.  That  dav  when  she 
liad  thrust  herself  between  him  and  the  man  Craddock — 
had  he  sought  to  bring  about  a possiblv  fatal 
accident?  It  was  a possibility,  and  yet  there  was — 
could  be — no  proof.  Vivian  was  obviously  nervous.  The 
bright  light  in  her  eyes  had  gro'wn  more  wistful  in  its 
intensity.  His  heart  thrilled  as  her  glance  met  his.  He 
knew  that  it  was  for  him  that  she  suffered  f«ar.  For  bar- 
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she  had  no  thou.^ht.  Mad  she  not  deliberately  forced  j 
her»''lf  into  a position  of  real  danger  that  she  might  save  j 
him j 
(.larth  and  Miriam  exchanged  glances.  The  same  thought 
was  in  both  minds,  admitted  with  gretit  reluctance.  M'hat 
jjlot  could  possibly  be  in  course  of  hatching  between  Ivor 
and  his  friends,  unh'ss  it  were  one  which  should  culminate 
in  the  stabilising  of  his  position  in  regard,  to  \'tde  Pcveril? 
And  how  could  th;it  end  l)e  achieved  save  by  itroving  that 
no  marriage  took  j)lace  between  (iavin’s  jjarents,  or  the 
removal  of  Gavin  himself  from  the  scene — in  plain  words, 
bv. putting  liim  out  of  the  way? 

And  what  of  Airs.  .Sandford’s  own  record?  M’hen  tired 
of  her  half-caste  husband,  how  had  she  acted?  .And  ' 
('raddock,  her  brother,  what  of.  liim  ? He  might  be  just! 
.'.Lich  another  human  entitxg  devoid  of  morals  or  principles, 
readv  for  any  crime  which  offered  adequate  reward  and  j 
could  be  conducted  with  sufficient  secrecy.  ' I 

Hut  Ivor,  Miriam’s  own  kinsman?  Was  it  possible  to  I 
believe  that  he  could  lend  himself  to  so  c’ile  a plot — could  ] 
emplov  such  vile  tools?  Impossible!  .She  turned  shud- 1 
deringly  from  the  thought.  But  the  exceeding  stern 
gravity  of  Garth’s  face  gave  her  a sudden  sense  of  insecurity 
and  fear. 

.An  uproar  from  the  dogs  without  made  them  all  start, 
and  the  hound  within  raised  his  mu2zle  in  a full-throated 
bay.  Gavin  rose  instantly. 

“That  is  the  call.  .Somebody  is  about.  Those  wdio 
approach  bv  the  regular  roads  are  only  escorted  to  the  door, 
but  when  found  prowling  about  the  place  the  dogs  refuse 
them  jrassage  either  to  or  from  the  house  and  call  me  out. 
If  \ou  will  excuse  me  I will  go  and  see  what  it  means.” 
“Let  us  all  go!”  cried  Miriam,  jumping  up  and  laughing. 
“It  cannot  be  anything  very  desperate  at  this  early  hour  of 
the  et'ening.  It  is  scarcely  dark  yet.  Let  us  all  go  and 
confront  the  prowlers  1 Gavin,  do  you  take  a gun  on  these 
occasions  ?” 

He  , laughed  as  he  opened  the  door  and  led  the  way  out. 
The  great  hound  bounded  in  advance  and  joined  his  voice 
to  those  of  the  ckhers.  As  they  turned  the  corner  a well- 
known  voice  cried  out — ■ 

“Oh,  please  come  and  save  us' alive,  Mr.  Peveril  1 These 
monsters  of  vours  won’t  let  us  move.  We  were  onlv  taking 
an  evening  stroll,  and  thought  we  might  look  in  upon  you 
in  your  dinky  little  house.  .Such  a scare  as  I’ve  had!” 

It  w^as  Airs.  Sandford.  She  was  laughing  as  she  made 
for  Gavin,  and  clung  to  his  arm-  in  affected  terror. 

“If  you  had  come  by  the  path  to  the  door,  Mrs.  .Sand- 
ford,  the  dogs  would  not  have  molested  you.  They  do  not 
understand  people  who  skirt  walls  and  look  in  at  windows.” 
It  was  a random  shot,  but  it  evidently  told.  Auvian  saw 
that  the  lauglting  face  contracted  with  anger. 

“Well,  1 don’t  call  you  a very  nice  person  to  come  to 
see  on  a dull  evening.  Gregory,  I don’t  think  Air.  Peveril 
wants  us  particularly.  He  has  more  attractive  guests,  you 
see.  So,  if  your  dogs  will  let  us,  we  will  f)C  going.  Good 
evening,  Mr.  Prince  Charming  of  the  hospitable  manners 
and  companions!  Gregory,  give  me  your  arm.” 

No  one  tried  to  detain  them.  ,She  saw  that  Garth  was 
one  of  the  four  who  had  come  out  of  the  house,  and  Miriam 
saw  her  eyes,  flash  with  a venomous  malignity  upon  him 
and  upon  herself.  Then  tlie  darkness  swallowc-d  up  the 
pair,  for  Gavin  made  no  attempt  to  keep  them.  He  led  hh 
guests  back  into  the  house,  and  .Miriam  sat  down  upon  tlie 
oaken  settle  at  right  angles  with  the  hearth,  and  looked  into 
the  leaping  flames. 

“I  should  verv  much  like  to  l<now  what  those  two  were 
prowling  round  after.  Gavin,  I am  glad  that  you  are  so 
well  guarded  in  this  lonelv  little  house.” 

And  A’ivian’s  heart  echoed  the  words. 

ClI.APTKR  XI\’. 

“Gavin,  promise  me  one  thing!  Do  not  drink  ,'inything 
out  of  that  golden  goblet  unless  I hand  it  to  you.  Promise 
live!” 

Gavin  looked  at  her  with  kindling  eves.  A'iiian,  in  his 
e>Te.s,  grew  more  wonderful,  inon'  bc.autiful  each  day  that 
passed,  d'o-night  there  w.as  something  strangcl\'  arresting 
in  .the  expression  of  her  eyes,  strangely  moving  in  the  tones 
of  her  voice. 

“But,  surely,  it  is  vou  who  deliver  me  the  cup!  Why 
should  I receive  it  from  any  one  else?  AVhat  do  you  mean, 
.Vivian  ?” 

“1  mean  that  everything  is  in  confusion  over  this  dre.ss 
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rehearsal  to-night.  The  golden  goblet  i.s  out  of  the  c;i.se 
Everything  is  to  be  practised  as  though  for  the  jw'rfonnanG 
it.self.  But  there  will  not  be  the  same  order.  People  wil 
stream  about  the  house.  A\  c shall  have  them  behind  lh< 
scenes.  Everybody  will  want  to  handle  everything, 
know  exactly  what  the  hubbub  and  confusion  will  be  like 
.And,  Gavin,'  I don’t  like  that  golden  goblet!  It  is  an  un 
canny  thing  with  a dark  history.  Promise  me  to  drinl 
nothing  out  of  it,  unless  from  my  hand!” 

He  laughed  lightly,  but  his  eyes  responded  to  the  passion 
ate  gaze  in  hers.  He  was  puzzled,  but  he  recognised  he 
■earnestness.  K 

“Have  you  been  having  a bad  dream  about  that  meduev:® 
poison  cup,  A'ivian?” 

“Perhaps  that  is  it — a bad  dream.  But  I feel  things 

Gavin.  1 feci  them,  and  I cannot  laugh.  A’ou  will  give  lu' 

that  promise,  will  ymu  not?” 

“To  be  sure  I will  I It  is  mv  princess  whose  h.anc 
presents  the  goblet.  Prom  her  alone  will  I receive  it,  anti 

though  the  draught  may  be  a fatal  one,  from  her  hand  i 

will  be  sweet.  There,  is  not  that  a mcdigeval  phrase  o 
gallantry  ?” 

She  smiled,  drawing  a deep  breath  of  relief.  He  sav 
that  she  was  keyed  uj)  in  some  fashion  which  he  did  no 
fully  understand.  He  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  her  shoulder 
but  the  golden  eyes  looking  into  her  face  were  full  of  i 
tender  cqncern. 

“Is  anything  troubling  vou,  sweetheart?”  he  asked. 

It  was  the  name  he  suffered  himself  to  use  occasionally 
and  when  it  passed  his  lips  her  whole  being  seemed  to  ris< 
with  the  rush  of  joy  occasioned.  It  seemed  as  th.ougl 
her  heart  was  in  her  eves  as  she  raised  them  to  his  face. 

“I  have  troubled  dreams  sometimes,”  she  answered 
“and  I feel  evil  influences  in  this  house — and  some  othe 
influence  which  struggles  against  them,  and  bids  me  sfruggl 
too.  I cannot  tell  you  more.  If  1 were  to  try  to  spcalc 
should  be  sent  to  some  wiseacre  of  a doctor  who  would  t.illj 
about  nerves  and  a rest  cure,  and  tonic  or  a change, 
want  none  of  such  things.  1 need  none  of  them.  Ah  Hia 
is  necessary  for  m.e  is  to  be  here,  where  I can  watch  an< 
keep  ward.  Gavin,  do  you  begin  to  feel  yourself  in  an' 
way  a threatened  man?  Are  vou  taking  precautions?” 

His  face  was  grave,  but  the  eV'Cs  were  bright  and  fcarlossK 
and  his  smile  was  not  lacking  in  a gav  buoyant  confidcnceB 

“Since  what  hapjx'ned  that  day  at  the  meet  I have  bceiiB 
thinking  a good  deal.  I am  not  careless,  believe  me,  aniB 
you  know  mo  to  be  \\'ell  guarded.  It  is  extremely  dli'ficul 
for  me  to  believe  the  thing  you  fear.  But  I am  keeping  a.i 
open  mind.  1 place  a value  on  my  life  now,  which  it  di(. 
not  alwavs  possess.” 

.She  understood  him.  But  she  could  not  stay.  She  waj 
summoned  by  an  imperious  voice.  .She  was  to  hurrv  tc 
the  robing-room  to  be  arrayed  for  her  part.  Two  splendk 
costumes  were  to  be  worn  in  turn — the  one  when  th< 
princess,  sitting  meekly  at  her  parents’  feet,  watched  ttu 
reception  of  certain  princes  and  knights  who  came  a-wooing 
the  other  when,  basing  made  her  choice,  she  was  robed  foi 
the  betrothal  to  the  man  of  her  choice. 

.A  week  of  persistently  wet  weather  had  turned  al 
energies  upon  the  play.  E\en  the  men,  ♦■xcept  the  most 
ardent,  had  remained  within  sheltering  wrdls,  and  as  r 
change  from  hilliards  and  bridge  were  glad  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  stage  carpentry  ;ind  stage  effects.  Somi-  arnone 
the  guests  had  ingimious  ideas,  and  a few  h;ui  stores  of 
exfierience  to  drasv'  upon.  Airs.  Sandford’s  enthusiasm  ant 
delight  proved  inspiring,  nntl  her  appreciation  of  successfu 
effort  stimulated  the  men  to  attempt  rather  ambitious  eifect.s 

Undress  reliearsals  had  been  many,  but  to-niglit  there 
was  to  be  one  in  costume.  Drosses  wcr<‘  continuallv 
arrivi-ng,  some  from  theatrical  agents,  otlicrs  from  cos- 
tumiers, others  from  priv.ate  houses.  Al.anv  of  tiie  guests 
owned  or  could  borrow  fancy  dres.scs',  and  tliere  was  l.arge 
libcralit\  in  tlie  matter  of  the  costumt's.  Mrs.  Sandford 
w.as  going  from  room  to  room  .amongst  the  ladies  to 
suggest,  criticise,  commend,  or  modify. 

As  for  tlie  men,  tliey  were  brought  out  into  the  gallorv 
for  inspection,  Gertie  superintending  their  arrangement,! 
with  school-girl  giggles  or  gay  bursts  of  laughter.  Gavin 
dre.sses  had  been  unearthed  by  Gertie  with  several  other 
male  costumes  from  great  presses  in  the  store-rooms  of 
A'ale  Pcveril.  Willing  hands  had  renovated  and  furbished 
tliem  up,  but  both  niiglit  almost  have  been  fashioned  for 
him. 

“The  family  figure!”  Gertie  had  triumphantly  announced, 
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and  when  he  stood  arrayed  like  some  old-time  knight,  it 
truly  seemed  as  though  he  might  have  stepped  forth  from 
one  of  the  canvases  on  the  wall.  The  eagle  type  of  face, 
so  often  to  be  seen  in  the  family  portraits,  was  marked  in 
his  case,  as  was  also  the  athletic  grace  of  the  young  figure, 
and  the  proud,  careless  poise  of  the  head. 

A soldier  guest  was  to  play  the  part  of  the  king,  and 
Garth  looked  a very  sombre  and  splendid  Black  Prince  in 
his  black  velvet  sashed  with  white  satin.  Miriam  as  the  1 
queen  was  a notable  success,  but  the  loveliness  of  Vivian 
n her  white  dresses — simple  in  the  first  act,  splendid  in  the 
second — eclipsed  that  of  every  other  player. 

No  jewels  WTere  to  be  worn  that  night.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary. I'here  must  be  several  dress  rehearsals,  but  there 
vas  no  need  for  the  jew^els  to  be  donned  till  the  night  of  the 
jerformance.  So  only  a few  gems  sparkled  here  and  there 
ipon  the  gorgeous  gowms. 

Laughing  and  gaily  chattering,  the  company  like  a broken- 
ip  rainbow  trooped  down  to  the  long  picture-gallery  below, 
vhere  the  stage  had  been  set.  The  corresponding  galler>' 
ibove  was  to  be  u.sed  for  dancing  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
)lay,  as  it  had  a minstrels’  gallery  for  the  band.  Lord 
l^ale  unlocked  the  cabinet  which  contained  the  golden 
soblet,  and  placed  it  in  Mrs.  Sjmdford’s  hands. 

“You  will  be  responsible  for  it,  my  dear  lady?”  he  said. 
T w’ould  have  preferred  another  cup  to  be  used  in  re- 
iearsi.1,  but  if  you  make  a point  of  it ” 

“Oh,  thank  you  a thousand  times,  Lord  Vale ! It  is 
list  this.  I want  to  see  the  effect  once  beforehand.  After 
hat  you  shall  lock  it  up  until  the  night  of  the  performance 
tself.  I will  hold  myself  responsible  for  it  to-night.  I 
vill  not  let  it  out  of  my  hands  till  I give  it  to  Miss  Adene 
o take  on  with  the  fatal  draught.  I will  get  it  back  im- 
nediately  afterwards  and  restore  it  to  you.  But  I just  want 

0 see  the  effect  of  the  light  striking  upon  it.  Mr.  Wright 
las  been  so  clever  in  his  manipulations.  We  both  want  to 
udge  if  all  is  just  as  it  should  be.” 

“Certainly,  my  dear  lady,  certainly,”  said  Lord  Vale.  “I 
m not  a‘t  all  afraid.  I mereh’  mention  the  matter  as  this  is 

1 family  heirloom  of  which  1 am  only  the  temporary 
ustodian.” 

“I  quite  understand.  Lord  Vale,  and  you  may  trust  me,” 
eplicd  Mrs.  .Sandford,  as  she  took  the  cup  in  her  eager 
lands.  ■ 

Neither  of  the  speakers  saw  a slender  white-robed  figure  I 
tanding  half-shrouded  by  one  of  the  long  window  curtains. 
3ut  \'ivian,  who  was  watching  Mrs.  Sandford,  much  as  a 
at  watches  a mouse,  had  followed  every  word  of  this 
lialogue,  and  now  caught  the  triumphant  gleam  which 
hone  in  her  enemy’s  brilliant  eyes,  as  she  moved  towards 
he  door,  clasping  the  sparkling  goblet  in  her  hands. 

“Then  it  is  to  be — to-night!”  said  Vivian  half-aloud,  her 
leart  pounding  within  her.  “I  suspected  as  much.  Now 

know.  But  I will  foil  her  yet!” 

It  was  a nightmare  thought  that  here  in  this  house,  in 
he  midst  of  this  gay  laughing  assembly,  badinage  and 
aughter  all  around  her,  some  foul  plot  against  the  life  of 
rne  of  their  number  was  being  hatched  by  others ! 
dorrible ! Impossible ! That  was  how  she  felt  one 
noment.  But  then  a flood  of  memories  would  crowd  upon 
ler.  She  felt  the  strange  pressure  from  an  unseen  force, 
iho  recalled  looks  intercepted  and  words  heard  or  half-heard, 
,nd  her  spirit  warned  her  that  tragedy  might  well  stalk 
inseen  in. their  very  midst,  unless  she  herself  found  the 
rieans  bv  which  it  could  be  frustrated. 

The  first  act  passed  off  well.  Many  little  effects  had  to  be 
ried  more  than  once.  Certain  effects  had  to  be  practised 
pveral  times  before  the  author  and  assistant  stage  manager 
ould  be  satisfied.  Mrs.  Sandford  was  a little  fettered  in 
ler  endeavours  to  instruct  her  recruits  by  a silken  bag 
uspended  from  her  wrist  containing  something  of  con- 
iderable  weight. 

“It  is  the  poison-cup,  entrusted  to  me  for  safety,”  she 
aughingly  explained.  “It  is  so  precious  that  I must  not 
et  it  out  of  mv  Iceeping.” 

The  first  act  was ‘over.  The  actors  had  disappeared  to 
hange  or  modify  their  costumes.  Vivian  was  quick  over 
ler  own  transformation,  and  would  not  wait  for  that  touch 
if  rouge  to  her. cheeks  that  the  dresser  wished  to  give  her — 
he  French  maid  of  Lady  Saunders’s,  who  had  once  been  a 
heatrical  dresser,  and  had  been  invaluable  to  Mrs.  Sand- 
ord  throughout. 

“Mademoiselle  is  altogether  too  pale,  though  made- 
noiselle  is  adorable.” 


But  Vivian  would  not  stay  to  listen  to  either  praise  or 
reproach. 

“On  the  play  night  do  as  you  please,”  she  told  the  maid, 
M^t  for  rehearsal  I will  keep  my  pale  cheeks.  W’hat  does 
it  matter?” 

She  hurried  away,  her  heart  beating  to  suffocation.  For 
she  pictured_  .Mrs.  Sandford  with  the  golden  goblet  in  her 
hands,  working  at  the  secret  mechanism,  hiding  within  the 
cavit}'  her  deadly  dose,  and  awaiting  the.  moment  for  the 
dastardly  deed.  It  might  all  be  some  diseased  figment  of 
her  o\Mi  imagination,  to  be  sure;  but  then  it  might  be  an 
awful,  a hiideous  realitv.  \\  ould  she  know  which  when 
the  moment  arrived? 

.She  met  Gavin  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  together 
tne\  descended.  Mrs.  Sandford  at  its  foot  waited  for  them 
with  an  air  of  delighted  admiration. 

“ This  is  excellent  1 This  is  just  what  I wanted — to 
catch  the  pair  of  you  together!  I want  just  to  place  vou 
for  the  cup  scene.  Come  with  me,  and  let  me  show  you 
my  idea.  Now,  Mr.  Peveril,  I want  vou  here,  on  that 
mimic  throne  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Yes,  put  I'ourself 
into  an  easy  attitude.  And  now',  Aliss  .iXdene,  just  come 
with  me  for  a minute,  and  I will  give  vou  the  cup.  I have 
it  here  just  behind  the  scenes.  I want  vou  to  drink  what 
is  in  it,  prince,  really  to  drink.  You  will' pledge  vour  bride, 
and  pass  the  cup  to  her  if  you  like.  That  might  have  a 
good  effect.  We  will  think  of  that.  But  she"  must  not 
have  much,  because  it  does  not  come  into  the  scheme  for 
her  to  fall  dead  too.  That  is  your  role,  and  vou  have  done 
it  splendidly  in  undress  rehea'rsal.  But  we  'must  see  how 
it  looks  in  full  dress.” 

.She  moved  away  and  Vivian  followed  her.  There  were 
people  passing  to  and  fro  about  the  rooms,  which  had  been 
transformed  into  green-rooms  for  the  actors’  use,  and  there 
were  glasses  and  jugs  of  claret-cup  and  lemonade  and  plates 
of  sandwiches,  for  all  had  agreed  that  acting  was  thirsty 
work.  The  golden  goblet  shone  upon  a high  shelf  where 
it  had  been  placed  for  a few'  minutes.  Mrs.  Sandford  deftiv 
mounted  a stool  and  secured  it.  Then  she  looked  round 
and  lifted  a jug  of  lemonade. 

“I  am  sure  the  jmor  prince  must  be  verv  thirsty,”  she 
said,  pouring  the  liquid^  into  the  goblet,  but  hef  hands 
trembled  very  slightli',  Vivian  ob.served,  and  her  face  was 
flushed. 

Mrs.  Sandford  handed  the  goblet  to  Vivian  with  a smile. 

“Take  it  to  your  prince;  I will  watch  you.  Remember 
the  attitude  we  have  rehearsed  so  manv  times ; so  much 
depends  upon  that.” 

Vivian  took  the  cup  and  looked  at  the  speaker  with  a 
strange  smile. 

“But  I think  it  is  you  who  must  be  thirstv,  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford; you  are  so  hot  and  flushed.  Please  drink  this  vour- 
self,  and  let  us  take  another  cup  to  the  prince.” 

What  meant  that  baleful  gleam  of  rage  and  fear  Avhich 
l^apt  into  the  woman’s  eyes? 

“WhM  nonsense!”  she  cried  thickly  and  unnaturallv. 
‘‘Take  it  on  at  once  ! Mr.  Peveril  and  the  rest  are  waiting. 
I want  to  see  the  effect.” 

For  answer  Vivian  wallced  steadily  to  the  fire  and  flunei 
the  contents  of  the  goblet  upon  it.'  There  was  a miehtv 
hissing  and  spluttering.  Mrs.  Sandford  made  a dash 
forward  as  though  to  stop  her.  Her  face  had  grown  white 
and  convulsed  with  rage.  Others  stopped  their  chatter  to 
ask  what  was  the  matter.  Vivian  turned  to  them  with  a 
smile.  _ Her  face  was  pale  but  composed. 

This  is  the  poison-cup,”  she  said.  “I  do  not  quite  know 
how  it  acts,  but  I think  it  safer  to  wash  it  out  thoroughly 
before  using  it.  Suppose  in  the  secret  cavitv  some  poison 
still  lurked,  put  there  ages  ago ” 

“By  Jove,  that’s  a good  thought  of  vours!”  cried  a man 
who  was  an  expert  in  curios.  “Just  ik  me  have  the  thiim 
a moment.  I know'  the  trick  of  most  of  these  contrivance^ 
rhor6,  \ ou  sc-c ! That  s how  it’s  done.  We’ll  cleanse  out 
the  little  cavity  with  a hair  brush.  Now'  it’s  safe  as  a 
house.  But  you  were  quite  right.  Miss  Adene.  Some  of 
us  ought  to  have  thought  of  that  before.” 

A deep  voice  broke  in  upon  the  interested  group. 

“Miss  .iXdene  has  the  perceptions  of  an  old-time  witch,” 
said  Ivor,  who  looked  straight  at  her  in  a very  peculiar  w’av. 

“They  used  to  burn  witches,”  said  Mrs.  Sandford,  “arid 
serve  them  right  too.” 

“Or  drown  them,”  Ivor  added,  smiling.  “Which  fate 
would  you  prefer.  Miss  Adene?” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Loser. — (1)  Naturally  we  share  your 

regret  that  the  advice  we  gave  in  August 
last  as  to  the  position  of  the  financial 
concern  in  which  you  had  invested  your 
money  wa.s  not  acted  upon.  We  said 
then  that  you  could  not  expect  us  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  concern’s  aff.airs, 
though,  “as  one  friend  might  consult 
the  judgment  of  another  and  be  answered 
in  a spirit  of  good-will,”  wo  were  in- 
duced to  ;idd  that  “the  kind  of  business 
you  inquire  tibout  is  lil.:e!y  to  be  tested 
severely  in  the  near  future,  .and  if  vou 
are  involved  in  it  and'  suffer  disappoint- 
ment you  will  not  get  much  sympathy 
from  business  men.”  But  while  we 
regret  that  you  failed  to  follow  our  advice 
— a failure  which  has  resulted  in  a loss  of 
•at  least  a thousand  pounds — we  ctinnot 
help  admiring  the  calm,  philosophic 
spirit  with  which  yoU  confront  the 
present  position.  'That  is  the  right  alti- 
tude. It’s  no  good  crying  over  spilled 
milk.  Whether  any  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  Government,  which  admittedly 
suspected  the  state  of  affairs  before  they 
came  to  a climax,  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
Suspicion  is  not  knowledge;  and  in  such 
cases  even  to  dct  on  certainty  mav  be 
liltra  vires,  is  to  the  shareholders,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  they  are  liable  for  the 
uncalled  amount  of  their  respective 
shares,  but  it  is  doubtful  wliether  such  a 
call  would  yield  a sufficient  amount  to 
mitigate  to  tin  appreciable  extent  the  loss 
whiich  you,  in  common  with  other 
depositors,  have  sustained.  One  gentle- 
man, pretty  well  known  to  the  jiublic, 
thinks  it  will,  as  he  has  made  an  offer 
■to  buy  the  assets  at  nearly  doidde  flip 
figure  at  which  ' the  offici.-d  liqiiidtilors 
appraise  tliem.  We  slriH  see,  liiit  we 
“ ’ae  oor  doots.”  (2)  For  severtil  reasons 
it  is  not  advisable  to  iay  out  a pro- 
gramme of  a tour  eitlier  in  the  Soulli  of 
France  or  in  Italy.  .Since  the  war, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  in  one  form  of 
transport  and  the  springing  up  of 
another,  places  of  interest  that  could 
formerly  be  reached  ensilv  bv  rail  are 
now  “ ’twixt  the  etirth  and  the  moon,” 
so  to  speak,  though  they  may  be  acces- 
sible both  from  old  and  new  centres  bv 
motor-omnibus  at  a reasonable  figiirc. 
Your  best  plan  is  to  fix  upon  a known 
place  of  international  attraction  and 
thence  “centrifugilate”  according  to  your 
whims,  your  pocket,  and  the  different 
means  afforded  for  getting  from  place  to 


H.  R.  (Ontario).— .'Vssumlng  that  you 
desire  to  invest  the  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  in  British  seeurities,  we  do  not 
think  you  could  do  better  than  buy 
Government  five  per  cent,  war  bonds. 
These  are  free  of  income-tax,  and  on  that 
account  are  equal  to  a six  per-  cent,  in- 
vestment to  any  one  whose  income  brings 
him  under  the  six  shilling  rate.  We  are 
taking  it  that  you  are  seeking  an  invest- 
ment for  surplus  capital,  and  not  invest- 
ing your  own  savings  with  intention  to 
live  solely  upon  the  iheeme  derived  from 
them.  If  the  latter  supposition  .fits  your 
case,  you  would  do  better  to  invest  in 
London  County  Council  six  per  cent, 
housing  bonds,  which  would  return  you 
ninety  pounds  a year,  also  free  of  in- 
come tax,  because  that  amount  of 
yearly  income  is  under  the  taxable 
limit.  But  we  are  uncertain  as  to 
your  real  position,  and  for  that  reason 
give  two  solutions  of  two  possible  cases. 

I t is  a pleasure  to  us  to  know  that  the 
“F.  H.”  has  gained  your  appreciation 
for  so  many  years. 

Sophia. — Are  you  not  a little  too  imagina- 
tive or — may  we  put  it  so? — a little  in- 
clined to  be  jealous?  If  the  young  man 
actually  danced  two  round-dances  and 
passed  you  at  least  six  times  “without 
noticing  you” — you,  a nearly-affianced 
bride — don’t  you  think  that  it  is  possible 
and  probable  that  the  young  man  was 
perfectly  innocent  of  flirtation  and  was 
only  showing  the  interest  in  the  dance 
that  everybody  else  ought  to  show?  He 
passed  you  every  time  without  recog- 
nition, you  say  ; therefore  he  was  showing 
to  you  an  indifference  which  has  caused 
you  such  annoyance  and  pain  as  to  make 
you  undecided  as  to  whether  you  will 
attend  the  dance  soon  to  be  given  by  his 
parents.  We  think  you  are  allowing 
jealousy  to  conquer  good  sense.  The 
young  man  is  evidently  innocent  of 
offence,  and  if  you  attend  his  parents’ 
dance  you  will  probably  learn  not  only 
that  but  something  that  will  be  more 
pleasing  still  to  your  ear. 

C.  W.  R. — We  believe  that  every  year 
sees  a growing  number  of  English 
secondary  schools  whose  curriculum'  in- 
cludes Spanish  as  an  alternative 
language.  The  war  brought  to  lighl  the 
fact  that  Germany,  by  encouraging  the 
tuition  of  the  Spanish  language  in  her 
schools,  had  to  a great  extent  ousted 
British  trade  from  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries  of  America,  and  a sudden 
appreciation  of  tlie  tongue  that  Calderon 
and  Cervantes  spoke  became  ardent  when 
it  wa.s  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  spread 
of  our  commerce.  The  incentive,  if 
lacking  in  nobility  of  origin,  was  of 
vigorou.s  growth,  and  as  a consequence 
it  may  safely  be  said  there  tire  ten 
studcni.s  of  Spanish  in  our  schools  to-d;iy 
to  one  student  in  the  begi-nning  of  1914. 
Exact  figun,-^  are  impossible  (o  obtain, 
but  we  should  he  surprised  it  our  estiinaii? 
were  proved  to  be  over  rather  vliaii  under 
(he  mark. 

SF..\-lki-:\v. — In  an  Illustrated  luindboolt  of 
Loudon  published  bv  Waial,  i.oek  and 
Co.  at  lialf  a crown  is  givr-n  a number  of 
programmes  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
visitors  to  the  Metropolis  whose  time  fi-r 
seeing  its  interesting  fetitures  is  limited. 
'I  hese  progivlmmes  are  tirrtingcil  with  ti 
view  to  showing  “birds  of  passage”  wluit 
be.st  ctiri  be.  seen  of  London  in  one  day, 
Uvo  d.'iys,  three  to  four  days,  four  to 
six  days,  and  a whole  week,  and  as  they 
are  followed  by  tables  showing  the  houis 
during  which-  the  various  places  ol 
interest  are  open  to  tlie  publie,  and  the 
best  means  of  reaching  each  place,  such 
a handbook  sliould  be  more  helpful  to 
you  in  your  proposed  week’s  visit  tlian 
any  oatfine  .vye  could  draw.. 


E.  F.  G. — Juries  in  courts  of  law  other 
than  coroners’  courts  are  chosen  by  the 
under-sheriff  of  each  quarter-sessional  ' 
division  from  the  fists  of  voters  at  Parlia-  ' 
mentary  elections.  'The  under-sheriff's  ■ 

business  is  to  get  jurie*  together,  and  he 
may  be  limited  somewhat  in  his  choice 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  to  be 
summoned  by  orders  emanating  from  the  I 
Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  But  otherwise  he  can  select 

without  regard  to  the  status  of  the 
persons  liable  to  serve,  to  the  locality 
where  they  reside,  or  to  their  alphabetical  ■ 
position  on  the  fists.  Such  matters  only 
concern  him  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
business  of  having  to  get  together  a i 
sufficient  number  of  jurors  at  the  | 

appointed  time.  Strict  rota  is  not  j 

observed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  many  " 
persons  entitled  to  vote  in  a polling- 
booth,  which  takes  only  a few  minutes, 
are  unable  to  serve  on  a jury  in  a law- 
court,  where  they  may  be  kept  in  semi- 
durance  for  a week.  E.xemption  from 
serving  can  be  claimed!  on  the  ground  of  1 
illness  or  that  the  person  summoned  is 
over  sixty  years  old.  Thus  %ve  have 
answered  your  five  questions  e.xcept  the 
last,  and  with  respect  to  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  relieve  your  mind  of  a need- 
less fear.  No  bill,  formidable  or  modest, 
is  ever  presented  to  a juror  on  account 
of  having  been  incarcerated  within  an 
hotel  while  engaged  in  an  undecided  jury 
case.  All  such  charges  are  borne  by  the 
State.  It  would  indeed  be  ridiculous  if  | 
a person,  probably  at  great  inconvenience  j: 
and  even  monetary  loss,  were  called  upon  .[i 
to  render  a duty  to  the  State  and  then 
subjected  -to  what  would  amount  to  a 
heavy  fine  for  having  performed  it.  In 
one  special  way  the  granting  of  the 
Parliamentary  vote  to  women  has  Ix^cn 
productive  of  great  good,  and  that  is  in 
the  education  of  a large  number  of 
women  in  the  underlying  principles  ami  ' 
practical  administration  of  the  country’s 
laws. 

Other  Communicati-ons  Received  :-—S.  W. 
(India  was  transferred  to  the  Crown  in 
1858  when  the  first  Secretary  of  Stall' 
was  appointed;  the  present  Secretary  is 
Mr.  Montagu;  prior  to  1858  Indian  | 
affairs  were  conducted  by  the  East  India 
Company,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Government  Board  of  Control,  whose 
President  was  responsible  for  Indian 
affairs  in  Parliament).  — M.  J.  (the 
address  of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson, 
and  Hodge  is  34  and  35,  New  Bond  S(., 
W.l). — Mother  (you  must  make  ;i  statu- 
tory declaration  before  a commissioner 
for  oaths  or  a justice  of  the  peace,  wltliiu 
four  months  of  the  birth  of  t’ne  child,  that 
you  conscientiously  believe  that  vaccina- 
tion would  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  child  ; this  must  be  deliv’ercd  to  the 
vaccination  officer  within  seven  days  ; no 
stamp  is  required). — C.  C.  (the  subject 
was  frequently  dealt  with  in  the  Corre- 
spondence Columns  many  vears  ago,  but 
the  volumes  are  all  out  of  print;  no 
Essay  on  the  subject  has  appeared). — 
Mary  (gold-fish  are  natives-  of  (Ihina  and 
were  introduced  into  England  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century). — -Taiii' 
(the  writer  you  inquire  about  died  in 
1915). — Reader  (the  plir.isc-  “Fourth 
Estate  of  the  Realm”  is  In.-fievi-d  to  havi* 
been  originated  h\-  Carlyle  ; it  appears  in 
“Hero-Worship,”  Lecture  V. — ‘'Burke 
said  there  were  three  estatc.s  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  in  the  Reporters’  Gallery 
yonder  there  sat  a fourth  estate,  more 
important  far  than  they  all”). — Eox, 
M.  ,S.,  and  'Tiny  (no).— A.  M.  R.  (ihe 
story  has  been  re-issued  in  the  “I'amilv 
Story-Teller”  series  and  can  be  obtained 
from  the  publisher  post-free  one-and- 
threepence).. 
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THE  KEATS  CENTENARY,  1796—1821. 

John  Keats  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  in  London,  but 
was  educated  at  Enfield,  and,  having  t>ecome  an  orphan, 
was  a’pprenticed  to  a surgeon  in  Edmonton.  In  1815  he 
went  back  to  I.ondon  to  walk  the  hospitals.  Most  of  his 
lime  however  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  his  literary 
talents,  which  were  earlv  'conspicuous.  During  his  appren- 
ticeship he  made  and  carefuliv  wrote  out  a literal  translation 
of  \'irgil’s  ‘•.Eneid,”  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
(irec-k  aiul  Italian.  Leigh  Hunt  encouraged  him  in  his 
poetical  attempts,  and  in  1818  he  published  his  “Endy- 
mion;”  a poetical  romance,  which  was  criticised  by  the 
"Ouarterly  Review”  in  a strain  of  contemptuous  severity. 

-\t  this  point  we  must  challenge  a popular  error,  based 
upon  a legend  that  never  ought  to  have  gained  currency — 
that  he  was  an  underbred  apothecary’s  assistant,  whereas 
he  had  performed  operations  at  Guy’s.  The  phrase  ‘‘Back 
to  \our  gallipots”  stuck,  and  Byron’s  contemptuous  words 
about  his  being  ‘‘snuffed  out  by  an  article”  crystallised  the 
belief  that  Keats  died  of  morbid  fretting  over  the  attacks 
of  the  reviewers.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  exploded  this 
notion,  ;md  it  ought  never  to  appear  again. 

Barry  Cornwall's  account  of  a meeting  he  had  with  Keats 
gives  ;i  key  to  the  opinion  of  his  friends  respecting  his 
disposition  in  general.  He  says,  ‘‘I  found  him  very 
pleasant  and  free  from  all  affectation;  indeed  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  discover  a man  with  a more  bright  and  open 
countenance.  1 never  encouii*ered  a more  manly  and 
simple  young  man.  In  person  he  was  short,  had  eyes  large 
and  wonderfully  luminous,  and  a resolute  bearing,  not 
defiant,  but  well  sustained.”  The  most  astonishing  thing 
about  the  poet,  who  at  twenty-five  could  rank  with  the 
greatest,  is  that  he  was  far  from  precocious,  and  wrote  no 
verse  until  he  was  nearly  eighteen.  In  health  he  w'as  the 
most  affectionate,  the  most  glorious  of  friends,  clear-sighted 
and  of  sound  Judgment  in  his  relations  with  men.  But  very 
early  he  indicated  a fragility  w'hich  grew  with  his  years. 
-A.  feverish,  morbidly  sensitive  strain  gradually  developed 
itself,  and  undoubtedly  he  inherited  from  his  mother  the 
predisposition  to  consumption,  which  ultimatelv  destroved 
iiim.  To  ill-health  were  added  misfortunes — underlying  all 
Was  lack  of  means.  At  first  his  prospects  seemed  promising. 
Lew  are  the  young  poets  who  in  their  earlv  twenties  are 
admitted  on  equal  terms  to  such  societv  as  Keats  enjoved— 
that  of  men  like  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  Shelley'  and 
Hdydon.  Still  fewer  perhaps  are  those  whose  poetry  at 
twenty-five  is  acclaimed  in  such  lofty  terms  of  praise  by 
critics  of  authority  as  was  given  to  the  “Lamia”  volume 
of  1820. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  fell  In  love,  feverishly  and 
fatally,  with  Fanny  Brawne.  Hope  went  out  with  health. 
Passion  .and  disea.se  combined  to  pull  him  down.  He  was 
burnt  out  before  the  reaction  of  critical  opinion  had  given 
him  in  some  fair  measure  the  welcome  due  to  his  genius. 
He  was  tenderly  nursed  by  the  Brawnes  and  the  Hunts, 
and  in  1821  he  set  out  accompanied  bv  his  friend  .Severn 
on  that  journey  to  Italy  from  which  he  never  returned. 
After  much  suffering  he 'died  in  Rome,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Protestant  cemetery  there.  It  is  a romantic  spot  under 
the  pyramid  which  is  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  and  the  massive 
walls  and  towers,  now  mouldering  and  desolate,  which 
formed  the  circuit  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  an  open  space 
among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter  by  violets  and  daisies. 

new  point  which  we  owe  to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  is  the 
infonnation  on  the  painting  and  sculpture  from  which 
Keats  drew  inspiration.  No  other  of  our  poets,  except 
perhaps  Rossetti,  got  so  much  from  pictorial  and  plastic 
art.  A fruitful  hint  caught  from  images  lodged  in  the 
memory  seems  to  have  been  combined  from  different 
sources.  Jhc  imagery  of  the  “Grecian  Urn”  comes  partlv 
from  a picture  by  Claude,  partlv  from  certain  vases,  but 
•not  from  any  particular  one.  The  triumph  of  Bacchus  in 
“Endymion”  was  suggested,  not  by  Titian's  picture,  but 
by  prints  from  sarcophagus  reliefs;  from  a type  of  antique 
vase  came  the  “Ode  to  Indolence.”  Sir  .Sidnev  points  out 
how  Keats  never  stavs  in  the  pppearance  of  things;  he 
catches  the  flush  of  life  in  their  colour,  the  movement  of 
life  in  their  action.  Such  phrases  as  “ripe  October’s  faded  1 
marigolds”  or  “the  tiger-moth’s  deep  damasked  wings” 
are  characteristic;  and  in  the  “Eve  of  St.  Agnes”  we  feel  1 


the  frost  with  the  owl  and  with  the  hare  limping  throu;4h 
the  frozen  grass,  no  less  than  with  the  bedesman  in  the  cold 
chapel.  His  design  is  very  large;  ncj  poet  since  Milton  has 
been  able  to  sum  up  before  our  eyes  figures  of  such  majesty 
as  Saturn  and  Thea  in  the  first  book  of  “ Hyperion. 

Shelley’s  “Ode  to  .Adonais”  was  worthy  of  its  subject. 
He  gives  a letter  from  Mr.  Einch,  who  was  present  during 
the  last  moments  of  Keats.  “He  journeyed  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  and  occupied  at  the  latter  place  lodgings  which  I 
had  on  former  occasions  more  than  once  inhabited.  Hi  re 
he  soon  took  to  his  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  mort'. 
He  eagerly  wished  for  death.  E'or  many  weeks  [a'twious 
ho  would  see  no  one  hut  Mr.  Severn.  Ehe  ])oetic:d  volunu- 
which  was  his  inseparable  companion,  which  he  took  lor 
his  model  in  composition,  was  the  minor  poems  of 
Shakespere.”  f.ately  an  appeal  has  been  made  fur  funds 
to  bring  into  British  ownership  the  German-owned  Eri;.;!!'!! 
cemeterv  at  Rome.  Even  among  the  unnumix-reil  wondi-rs 
of  the  Eternal  Citv  the  tree-clad  burial  ground  oiitsid-..'  ilie 
Porta  San  Paolo  holds  a place  apart.  The  gravestone  bears 
the  bitter  self-chosen  epitaph,  “Here  lies  one  whose  naiTie 
was  writ  in  water,”  'I'he  place  wheie  the  heart  of  Shelley 
lies  buried  is  not  far  awa\ . 

The  word-magic  in  which  Keats  excelled  is  manifest  in 
all  his  poems.  Take  the  ode  “On  First  Reading  Chaji- 
man’s  Ilomer”- — • 

“ Then  was  I as  some  dim  watcher  of  the  skies 
When,  first  a neio  planet  swims  into  his  ken/' 

ending  with  that  strange  staccato  note — 

“Silent  upon  a peal:  in  Darien." 

Or  again — • 

“ Ma^ic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn,’- 

He  speaks  of  a life — 

“ I'liil  of  sweet  dreams 
And  health  and  quiet  breathing. " 

Again,  “half  in  lo\e  with  easeful  death,”  he — 

“ Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a mused  rhyme 
To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath." 

In  his  “Ode  to  the  Nightingale”  he  outdoes  other  efforts 
in  beauty  of  expression — 

“ My  heart  aches  and  a drowsy  )iumhncss  pains 
-My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I had  drunk, 

Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drabis 
One  minute  past,  and'  l.elhe-wards  had  sunk. 

'Tis  not  through  envy  of  Ihy  happy  lot. 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness — 

Thai  thou,  lighl-wuiged  dryad  of  the  trees, 

In  some  nielodioiis  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 

.‘singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease." 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  touch  npon  Shelley’s  “.\dcnais,’' 
an  elegy  on  Keats’s  death,  which  is  one  of  his  most  serioti-; 
efforts.  The  question  of  .Shelley’s  idace  in  the  republic  td 
letters  does  not  arise  here,  but  we  mav  remark  that  .Matthew 
-Arnold’s  dictum  that,  in  conti'ast  with  Byron’s  full-bloodeii 
style  and  matter,  Shellev  was  ‘‘a  beautiful  angel,  beatinp 
in  the  void  bis  luminous  wings  in  vain,”  was  an  insufficient 
one.  Hi-  may  have  been  deficient  of  ideas,  in  conn-«;ic 
images  of  events,  but  assured! v he  made  up  for  this  lad. 
by  his  visionary  pew'd'.  .And  in  none  of  bis  poems  is  this 
imaginative  force  more  conspicuously  displayed-  than  in 
“Adonais.”  He  commences — ^ 

“ T weep  for  Adonais — he  is  dead! 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais,  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  birids  so  dear  a head!" 

He  goes  on  through  fift\’-live  stanzas,  to  lament  the  pass- 
ing of  Ereats,  setting  down  unforgettable  words  sudi  as 
these — 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass; 
lleaccn  s ligl't  for  ever  shines,  earth's  shadows  flv  ; 
l.ifc,  like  a dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 

.Slaitts  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

“ I am  Irornc  darkly,  fearfidty,  afar, 

II  hilst,  hurtling  through  the  inmost  veil  of  heaven. 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a slar. 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are.” 
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The  first  lunacy  laws  in  England  .were 
made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  , 

» ft  * 

It  is  believed  that  about  100  lakes  in 
the  Tyrolese'  Alps  have  subsided  and  dis- 
appeared within  the  last  century. 

ft  ft  ft 

The  Moscow  fire  of  350  years  ago  is 
described  as  the  “world’s  record.’’  In  it 
200,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
perished. 

When  a seventh  son  is  born  in  Argentine, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  becomes  his 
godfather,  according  to  custom,  and  Presi- 
dent Irigoyen  now  has  quite  a large  family 
of  godsons. 

ft  ft  ft 

The  most  active  volcano  in  the  world  is 
Mount  Sangay.  It  is  17,196  feet  high, 
situated  on  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes, 
.South  America.  It  has  been  in  constant 
eruption  since  1728. 

ft  ft  ft 

A French  statistician  has  been  dabbling 
with  figures  to  find  out  just  what  man  does 
with  that  precious  thing  called  time.  He 
concludes  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  years  the 
average  man  has  slept  6,000  days,  worked 
6,500,  walked  800,  amused  himself  4,000, 
spent  1,500  eating,  and  was  ill  500  days. 

ft"  ft  ft 

WHERE  DUELLISTS  ARE  BARRED. 

A curious  old  form  of  oath,  which  bars 
those  who  have  fought  duels  from  holding 
office  in  the  county  or  State,  is  still  ad- 
ministered in  Te.xas.  “I  do  solemnly 

swear,’’  it  runs,  “that  I,  John  Doe,  have 
not  fought  a duel  with  deadly  weapons 
witidn  this  state  or  out  of  it,  nor  have  I 
sent  or  accepted  a challenge  to  fight  a duel 
with  deadly  weapons,  nor  have  1 acted  as 
a second  in  carrying  a challenge  or  aided, 
advised  or  assisted  in  thus  offending.” 

ft  ft  ft 

GARDEN  OF  GETHSEiVIANE. 

Excavations  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane  which  were  begun  by  the 
Franciscans  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  have 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a church  of 
the  13th  century.  Iq  digging  the  founda- 
tions for  a new  building  on  the  spot  they 
discovered  traces  of  a much  earlier  church 
c,n  a slightly  different  axis.  They  duly 
received  permission  to  excavate  this  earlier 
building,  which  proved  to  be  a church,  of 
about  the  fourth  century,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  Christianity  in 
Palestine. 

ft  ft  » 

AGE  AND  ART. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
earning  a livelihood  from  art,  music,  or  the 
drama  was  noted  in  the  census  of  occupa- 
tions in  1911.  The  numbers  rose  from 
102,305  in  1901  to  125,006  in  1911.  The 
increase  was  greater  amongst  men  than 
amongst  women.  Artists  and  sculptors 
together  numbered  11,619,  and  engravers 
(classed  with  ■ them  since  1901)  5,110. 
^luslcians,  music  masters,  and  singers  rose 
from  43,249  in  1901  to  47,116  in  1911. 
.‘\mongst  men  musicians  and  singers,  how- 
ever, there  was  a decrease  of  over  900 
below  35  years  of  age  and  amongst  women 
of  over  1,200  below  25  years  of  age.  Above 
these  ages  the  numbers  increased  by  3,200 
and  2,800  respectively.  Actors  increased 
from  6,044  to  9,076,  and  actresses  from 
6,443  to  9,171.  In  subordinate  services 
connected  wdth  art,  music  and  theatres,  the 
number  employed  increased  from  6,640 
to  17,078,  a good  proportion  being  due 
to  the  development  of  picture-  palaces. 
The  total  numbers  employed  in  theatres 
{were  14,989  mefi  and  9,312  women. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  WATCH. 

The  following  story  is  related  by  Sir 
Henry  Lucy ; On  one  occasion,  in  the 
far-off  time  of  his  youth,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  perched  on  the  box  seat  of  an  omnibus 
behind  an  old  driver  of  bibulous  appearance, 
with  whom,  to  beguile  the  time,  he  began 
a conversation.  The  fare  was  young 
enough  to  be  proud  of  a fine  repeater 
carried  in  his  fob.  By'  way  of  interesting 
the  driver,  he  showed  it  him,  explaining 
its  complicated  mechanism.  The  driver 
took  more  or  less  intelligent  interest  in  the 
works.  After  a period  of  profound  reflec- 
tion he  said  : “What  I want  to  know  is, 
how  do  you  wind  that  watch  when  you're 
drunk?” 

ft  ft  ft 

SELF-LUMINOUS  ANIMALS. 

Not  less  than  thirty-six  different  orders 
of  animals  are  self-luminous,  we  are  told 
by  the  new  work  of  Mr.  E.  Newton  Harvey 
on  “The  Nature  of  Animal  Light.”  These 
include  many  forms  of  protozoa,  hydroids, 
jellyfish,  bryozoa,  poychaete,  and  oligo- 
chaete  worms,  brittle  stars,  Crustacea,  my- 
riopods,  insects,  molluscs,  primitive  chor- 
dates,  and  fishes.  None  of  the  luminous 
species  inhabit  fresh  water,  all  being  ter- 
restrial or  marine.  The  luminosity  is 
sometimes  shown  by  both  larvtE  and  adults, 
and  in  a few  instances  by  eggs.  In  ex- 
periments made,  two  substances  have  been 
isolated— luciferase,  an  enzyme,  and  lunci- 
ferin,  a proteid — and  the  light  appears  to 
result  from  bringing  these  together  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen  and  water. 

ft  ft  ft- 

WORLD’S  RICHEST  RECTORY. 

Dr.  Manning,  who  has  just  been 
elected  Bishop  of  New  York,  although  he 
is  an  Englishmtin  by  birth  and  early  educa- 
tion, probably  knows  more  about  the 
L’nlted  States  than  most  Americans.  He  is 
a distinguished  graduate  of  the  University 
of  the  South,  and  has  been  associated  with 
two  other  American  t’niversities  ; and  he 
had  held  parishes  in  various  other  States 
before  he  went  to  New  York.  Trinity- 
Rectory,  which  Dr.  Manning  will  vacate, 
is  the  eldest  .Anglican  pari.sh  in  America, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed parish  in  the  world.  Situated  at 
the  top  of  Wall  Street,  it  owns  property 
W’orth  more  than  ;£3,C00,000,  derived  from 
lands  granted  by  Queen  Anne,  which  have 
become  priceless  through  New  York  City’s 
growth  in  two  centuries. 

ft  ft-  ft- 

FAMILY  OF  FISHING  RATS. 

An  interesting  account  of  a wonderful 
family  of  fishing  rats  encountered  in  the 
romantic  Trobriand  Islands,  off  New 
Guinea,  is  related  by  Capt.  C.  A.  Monck- 
ton,  a former  Resident  Magistrate  of  the 
district.  Captain  Monckton  and  a party 
of  friends  had  landed  and  camped  for  the 
night  on  a small  coral  island  surrounded  by 
submerged  coral  boulders  and,  but  for  a 
few  stunted  trees,  bare  of  all  vegetation. 
While  sitting  qLuetlv  there  they  noticed 
some  rats  going  down  to  the  edge,  of  the 
reef — lank,  hungry-looking  brutes  they 
were,  with  pink,  naked  tails.  Captain 
Monckton  says  he  stopped  on  the  point  of 
throwing  lumps  of  coral  at  them,  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  what  the  vermin  meant  to 
do  at  sea.  Rat  after  rat  picked  up  a 
flatfish  lump  of  coral,  squatted  on  the  edge 
and  dangled  his  tail  in  the  water  ; suddenly 
one  rat  gave  a violent  leap  of  about  a vard, 
and-  as  he  landed  a crab  was  seen  clinging 
to  his  tail.  Turning  round,  the  rat  grabbed 
the  crab  and  devoured  it,  and  then  returned 
to  his  stone  ; the  while  the  other  rats  were 
repeating  the  same  performance.  “W'hat 
on  earth  those  rats  did  for  fresh  water, 
though,  I don’t  know,”  adds  Captain 
Monckton,  “as.  there  was  none  on  the  island 
that  I could  see.” 


CHINA'5  FAVOURITE  GEM. 

Light  green  jade  is  the  favourite  gem  of 
China,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  stone 
In  uncut  forms  even  in  China.  Sometimes, 
says  Consul-General  Wilder,  at  Hong 
Kong,  a rich  Chinafman’s  estate  will  con- 
sist, in  part,  of  a lump  of  jade.  Sometimes 
it  can  be  obtained  in  masses,  weighing  one 
pound  or  two  pounds.  But  even  the  lead- 
ing jewellers  of  Hong  Kong  usually  obtain 
it  in  cut  form. 

ft  ft  ft 

“SNOBS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.” 

The  people  of  Tonga,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Pacific  islands  are  known 
as  the  “snobs  of  the  Pacific.”  Lady 

Jersey,  who  knows  them  well,  relates  that 
when  Queen  Victoria’s  second  son  went  to 
Australia  the  Tongans  were  very  much  hurt 
because  he  did  not  visit  their  island,  but 
they  found  two  good  reasons  which  satisfied 
them.  One  was  that  donga  was  so  im- 
portant that  if  the  Queen  had  sent  any  one 
it  would  have  been  her  eldest  son,  and  the 
second  was  that  the  ladies  of  Tonga  were 
so  beautiful  that  the  Queen  was  afraid  she 
would  get  a Tongan  daughter-in-law. 

ft  ft  ft 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  BARNACLE. 

Among  many  secrets  of  the  deep 
revealed  in  a recent  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution  by  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thom- 
son, ^ particularly  interesting  were  the 
descriptions  of  the  minute  crustaceano, 
known  as  regularia,  and  the  pictures 
showing  the  exquisite  and  delicate  beauty 
of  the  shells  of  these  tinv  molluscs,  of 
which  over  5,000  patterns  Iiave  been  lound 
— shells  so  flimsily  fashioned  that  they  help 
rather  than  retard  the  power  of  the  occu- 
pant to  float.  Among  these  iis  the  barnacle, 
which  when  young,  attaches  itself  to  floating 
seaweed,  feathers,  and  even  match-sticks'^ 
and  which,  as  it  grows  older,  makes  itself 
a buoy  to  help  it  to  remain  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and,  later,  fastens  on  to  rocks, 
the  hulks  of  wooden  vessels,  and  on  whales. 
Professor  Thomson  also  told  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a great  deep-sea  desert  off  the  coast 
of  Patagonia,  in  which  there  is  neither 
animal  nor  plant  life,  but  only  the  bones 
of  sharks  and  whales  which,  'having  got 
into  that  wide  expanse,  died  there  through 
lack  of  sustenance. 

ft  ft  ft 

FRENCH  RELICS  IN  SYRIA. 

Oddly  enough,  on  entering  Syria  our 
French  Allies  found  again  fortresses  that 
they  had  built  eight  centuries  before.  For 
France  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
the  crusading  spirit  and  sent  wave  after 
wave  of  knights  and  men  at  arms  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidel.  The 
princes  and  nobles  of  France  built  many 
a fortress  to  hold  the  land  they  had  won 
and  to  keep  at  bay  the  Syrian  emirs.  In 
fact,  the  most  conspicuous  relic  of  the 
Crusades  in  modern  Syria  is  the  towering 
ruin  of  Krak  (Kerak)  des  Chevaliers,  a 
fortress  raised  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
Indeed,  the  magnificent  fortresses  built  by 
the  French- nobles  and  especially  by  the 
Knights  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  far  more  than  the  size  of  any  army 
the  Christians  ever  had  there,  made  the 
strength  of  the  Christian  kingdom  that  the 
Crusades  established  in  the  Holy  Land.  So 
to-day,  after  the  Great  War,  France  in 
sending  its  soldiers  to  enforce  its  mandate 
over  the  Arabian  Emir  Feisal  enters  into 
the  very  country  that  Frenchmen  ruled 
eight  centuries  ago.  It  will  be  appropriate 
enough  for  the  standard's  of  France  to  fly 
over  such  ruins  as  those  of  the  Chateau  de 
Montreal,  built  in  1115  by.  Baldwin  I.  at 
Chobak  in  “Stony  Arabia.”  These  re- 
markable relics  of  an  earlier  French  occupa- 
tion will  be  sure  to  interest  deeply  the 
successors  of  the  Crusaders  who  are  to-day 
administering  tile  government  of  Syria. 
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What  must  you  do  before  you  go  down- 
stairs?— Go  up. 

* * «• 

“There's  a great  dea!  printed  that  you 
can’t  believe.’’  “There  is,’’  assented 
uncle  Ebenezer,  “specially  on  bottles.” 

* -h  =k 

Friend  : “How  long  did  .they  regard  you 
as  a luro  tifter  you  returned  home?” 
Returned  soldier:  “Until  I tried  to  get  a 

job.  ” 

* * * 

Wife:  “Mr<.  Jones  has  another  new 

hat.”  Husband:  “Well,  if  she  were  as 

tittractive  as  you  are,  my  dear,  she 
woiddn’t  have  to  depend  so  mtich  upon  the 
milliner.  ” 

*■  -X-  * 

“Did  the  latindryman  find  those  cuffs  he 
lost  hist  week?”  “No,  John.”  “The 
shirts  are  no  good  to  me  without  the  cuffs.” 
“I'lvidentlv  be  figured  it  otit  that  way,  too. 
This  wetdt  he  lost  the  shirts  too.” 

* » 

Hostess,  at  the  party:  “Miss  Robins  has 
no  partner  for  this  waltz.  Would  vou 
mind  dancing  with  her  ilnsiead  of  wdtli 
me.-'”  Bltinderby  : “On  the  contrary,  I 

shall  be  onlv  too  delighted  1” 

fc  * * 

Mrs.  Figgs,  who  “ chars  ” at  a house 
where  her  daughter  is  housemaid  : “My 

word,  they  have  got  some  fine  things  ! 
Why,  their  dinner  service  is  in  a hundred 
and  five  pieces.”  Mrs.  .Smith,  spitefully: 
“Yes,  your  daughter  dropped  it,  I sup- 
pose?” 

* * * 

Fond  mother  : “And  so  mv  little  angel 
joined  the  Dumb  Friends’  League  to-day, 
and  will  alwavs  be  kind  to  dumb  animals?” 
Little  Angel  : “Yes,  ma.  Cornin’  home  1 
met  a man  with  a bag  full  of  kittens  he 
was  goin’  to  drown,  and  he  promised  to 
bring  tliem  here,  for  us  to  be  kind  to.” 

"X*  ^ 

Lawyer : “Now,  sir,  tell  me,  are  you 

well  ticquainted  with  the  prisoner?” 
Witness:  “I've  known  him  for  twenty 
years.”  Lawyer:  “Have  you,  I must, now 
.ask,  ever  known  him  to  be  a disturber  of 
the  public  peace?”  Witness:  “Well — er 
— he  used  to  belong  to  an  amateur  brass 
band.  ” 

* « • 

“Where  is  Samoa?”  asked  the  pretty. 
Intelligent  girl,  passing  over  a dainty  silk 
.Samoan  flag  from  a cigarette  packet. 
‘Oh,  Pacific  somewhere.  Place  where 
.Stevenson  died,  you  know.”  “Of  course, 
how  stupid  of  me  ; the  man  who  invented 
steam,  of  course.  1 remember  all  abotit 
him  now'.” 


The  Pink  of  Propriety. — The  maiden’s 
'oltish. 

-X-  •*  * 

Reminiscent.— “To-day  I bought  an 
alarm  clock.  I call  it  ‘God  Save  the 
King.’”  “Why?”  “Why,  every  time  1 
hear  it  I have  to  get  up.” 

* * * 

Finality. — “You  would  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  I’d  fall  in  love  with.”  He: 
“Vv'ell,  that's  all  I want.  I don’t  want  you 
to  love  tmybody  after  me.” 

^ 

Expensive  Penitence.— “Your  wife  is 
angr\'.”  “I’ll  square  that  with  a pair  of 

gloves.”  “.No.  she  is  very  angry'.  I fear 

you  haw  offended  her  to  the  extent  of  a 
fur-co;it.  ” 

=i-  * «• 

Much  to  Learn.  — “Hobson  seems 
terribly  unstrung.”  “He  ran  over  a man 
the  otlier  day.”  “How  long  has  he 
owned  a car?”  “About  tw'o  weeks.  The 
poor  fellow  still  looks  at  an  automobile 
accident  from  the  pedestrian's  point  of 
view.” 

» % 

LGG9C  OF  LAZINESS. 

Pedestrian  : “So  you  want  work,  do 
you?  Well,  you  can  get  it  by  .going  to 
that  factory  over  there.  There  is  a placard 
on  the  door  saying  there  is  work  for  people 
of  both  sexes.”  Tramp:  “Sorry,  sir;  but 
that  don’t  help  me — I belong  only  to  one 
sex.” 

{(•  * * 

GRAPHICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

While  a minister  was  walking  throiig’n 
a Scottish  mining  town  a pair  of  urchins 
dashed  round  the  corner  and  collided  so 
violently  with  him  that  the  trio  nearly  over- 
balanced. “It’s  coinin’,  it’s  cornin’,” 
sliouted  one  of  the  youngsters,  p.nnting  with 
excitement.  “What’s  coming?”  asked  the 
minister.  “The  wudden  waddin’,”  was 
the  reply.  “What's  a wudden  w'addin’?” 
asked  the  stranger.  ‘‘Div  ye  no  ken  what 
a wudden  waddin!  is?”  asked  the  laddies, 
“an  you  n minister!  A wudden  waddin’ 
is  a waddin’  atween  tw'a  Poles.” 

* a *• 

UNREASONABLE  EXPECTATION. 

IMr.  Hindleton  appeared  at  his  neigh- 
bour’s door  one  evening  at  dusk  in  a tower- 
ing rage  and  uttering  fierce  threats  against 
his  neighbour’s  dog,  Pongo.  Vainly  the 
neighbour  tried  to  explain  that  Pongo  was 
only  a puppy.  “It  belongs  to  Johnny,”  he 
went  on,  “and  it  would  break  Johnny’s 
heart  if  anything  happened  to  it.  I think,” 
hopefully,  "that  its  manners  will  improve.” 
“.Manners!”  repeated  Himdleton.  “I’m 
not  complaining  of  its  manners,  but  its 
nature.  .After  it  had  jumped  all  over  me 
it  bit  the  back  of  my  leg.”  “That’s  as 
far  as  it  can  reach,”  broke  in  Johnny,  in 
a wounded  tone.  “You  don’t  expect  a 
little  pup  like  that  to  bite  a big  man  like 
vou  on  the  neck  !” 

* 9 »:• 

A STARTLER. 


■*  X * 

Over  the  tea-cups  two  damsels  sat  and 
talked.  The  conversation  turned  upon  an 
unfortunate  individual  who  had  incurred 
the.  disfavour  of  one  of  them.  “I  never 
did  like  him,”  she  said.  “Why,  when  he 
U-,  '(1  to  write  me  glowing  love  letters  I 
would  only  glance  over  them  once.”  “Only 
once,  de.ar?”  ‘‘Well — or — sometimes  when 
1 couldn’t  make  out  his  abominable  scrawl 
I would  glance  over  them  ;i  second  time.” 
‘ Indeed  1”  said  the  other  maiden,  “and 
was  that  all?"  “ Except  sometimes  at 
night,  I Would  take  them  from  under  rnv 
pillow  and  read  them  just  to  kill  time.” 
,\nd  that  was  the  end?”  “Yes,”  was  the 
reply  ; “only  on  rainv  days  I used  to  look 
over  them  again  just  to  see  how  silly  a man 
can  be  when  he  starts  writing  love'  letters. 
But  1 only  glanced  over  them,  dear.” 


‘‘The  horrid  brute!”  exclaimed  the 
bride  of  a year.  “Have  a cup  of  tea, 
dear.”  said  her  fondest  friend.  “What 
has  he  been  doing  now?”  “You  remember 
that  I told  you  he  has  been  encouraging 
me  in  learning  to  cook,  takes  me  to  the 
theatre  as  an  occasional  reward,  and  :ill 
th;it?”  “Scarcely  good  enough  for  a 
sep.aration  in  that,”  said  the  dearest  friend. 
‘•Your  sympathy  is  worse  than  your  tea!” 
retorted  the  bride,  who  was  obviously  out 
of  sorts.  “But  I’m  going  to  tell  you  all 
the  same.  Not  long  ago  he  promised  me 
;i  surprise  if  I’d  turn  out  a nice  dinner, 
cooked  all  by  myself.  Last  night  I did. 
Everything  pleased  him.”  “ ‘My'  pet,’  he 
said,  ‘I  bt-lieve  that  I promised  you  a sur-  ■ 
prise.’  “Yes,  darling,”  I answered.  “Oh, 
do  tel!  mo  what  it  is?”  ‘‘  ‘I  shall  dis- 
charge the  cook  at  th,qend|of  the  month  1’  1 


UNCONVINCED. 

The  other  morning  Mrs.  Copperby  was 
talking  to  her  husband.  “I  noticed  in  the 
newspaper  that  Miss  Babbington  was 
married  on  Sunday.”  “It’s  a mistake,  my 
dear,”  replied  the  husband  ; “tho  wedding 
toolv  place  on  Monday.”  “Hut  the  paper 
said  Sunday.”  “I  know  it,  but  it  was  an 
error  in  the  print.”  “I  thought  so,  too, 
at  first,  but  I got  a half-dozen  copies  of 
the  paper,  and  it  was  the  same  in  all  of 
them.  They  certainly  couldn’t  have  made 
the  same  mistake  over  and  over  again.” 

* & 

A MORAL  LESSON. 

■A  young  lady  went  to  a certain  French 
priest  and  insisted  that  she  must  see  him 
on  an  affair  of  great  importance.  -She  ex- 
plained that  it  was  a matter  of  conscience, 
and  that  she  w'as  most  seriously  disturbed. 
The  truth  was,  she  at  last  confessed,  she 
was  sadlyr  given  to  vanity.  That  very 
morning  she  had  looked  in  the  glass  and 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  thinking  her- 
self pretty.  The  good  priest  looked  at  her. 

I “Is  that  all,  my  daughter?”  he  said. 

I “That  is  all.”  “Then  go  in  peace,  for  to 
j make  a mistake  is  not  a sin.” 

I * * * 

PATERNAL  PRECAUTIONS. 

I “I  wish  to  marry  your  daughter,”  said 
the  voung  man  to  the  girl’s  father.  “Does 
she  love  you?”  asked  the  father.  “Yes, 
sir.  And  I love  her.”  ‘‘Well,  there  are 
a few'  more  questions  I must  ask.  Have 
you  made  any  shopping  tours  with  her 
iately?”  “No,  sir.”  “Ever  been  in  a 
shop  and  asked  the  price  of  women’s  muffs 
and  hats?”  “No,  sir.”  “Know  anything 

at  all  about  the  cost  of  provisions?” 
“Only  that  which  I have  learned  from  the 
talk  of  others.”  “Well,  young  man,  my 
advice  to  you  is  to  make  a trip  of  investiga- 
tion. I don’t  know  what  your  present  in- 
come is,  but  after  you’ve  learned  for  your- 
self just  what  tliose  clothes  she  wears  are 
costing  me,  and  you  are  satisfied,  I’ll  give 
mv  consent.” 

•s-  * s 

QUICK  PERCEPTION. 

\ visiting  trustee,  during  the  course  of 
an  address  made  to  the  pupils  of  a certain 
school,  said,  “My  dear  children,  1 want  to 
talk  to  you  a few  minutes  concerning  on& 
of  the  most  wonderful,  one  of  the  most 
important  organs  in  the  whole  world. 
What  is  it  that  throbs  away,  beats  away, 
never  stopping,  never  ceasing,  whether  you 
wake  or  sleep,  niglu  or  day,  week  in,  week 
out,  mont’n  in  and  month  out,  year  in  and 
year  out,  without  any  volition  on  your  part, 
hidden  away  in  the  depths,  as  it  were  un- 
seen by  you,  throbbing,  throbbing,  throb- 
bing rhythmically  all  your  life  long?” 
During  the  momentary  pause  of  the  speaker 
for  oratorical  effect  a small  voice  was 
heard  to  say,  “1  know,  sir.  It’s  the  gas 
meter  1 ” 

* * 

ANOTHER  GOLF  STORY. 

Two  venerable  Scots,  the  canniest  pair 
in  a foursome  to  be  picked  from  all  the 
two  hundred  odd  golfers  in  their  London 
club,  got  tired  of  winning  the  puir  South- 
rons’ siller,  and  set  about  each  other  in 
grim  earnest  for  as  much  as  two  and  sax- 
pence  a side.  It  was  during  the  last  needle 
match  of  the  kind  that  longish  hunt  for 
balls  in  the  rough,  was  necessitated  when 
going  for  the  seventeenth.  Mcf.luttie  was 
one  up  at  this  most  critical  stage.  More- 
over, ho  had  the  aid  of  a vigilant  caddi”. 
Going  over  to  where  his  employer  was  still 
diligently  quartering  the  ground,  the  boy- 
reported  : “Mr.  McSlicer’s  just  found  vour 
ball,  but  he’s  set  his  fut  o.a  it  and  given 
yer  an  awful  lie,  sir.”  “Hoot,  laddie',  it's 
a’  reel,”  came  tlie  comforting  whispcrid 
reply,  “ his  bu’  lies  safe  inside  me  b.iccv- 
pouchl’i 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 


Straining  and  striving  may  starve  the 
soul. 

The  surest  way  not  to  fail  is  to  determine 
to  succeed. 

Life  is  measured  not  by  its  years  but  by 
its  enthusiasms. 

Do  not  bore,  but,  if  necessary,  be  bored, 
and  bear  it  gallantly. 

If  you  would  convince  a man  that  he 
does  wrong,  do  right. 

It  is  work  of  however  humble  or  lowly 
a sort  which  brings  peace. 

Our  character  and  habits  are  the  mani- 
festation of  the  spirit  that  dwells  in  us. 

We  are  given  time  in  which  to  do  things, 
and  eternity  in  which  to  answer  foi  them. 

All  which  is  hidden  from  obscurity  in 
this  world,  is  reserved  for  disclosure  in  the 
world  to  conie. 

Never  speak  well  or  ill  of  yourself.  If 
well,  men  will  not  believe  you  ; if  ill,  they 
will  believe  a great  deal  more  than  you  say. 

Life  is  not  a product,  but  a growth,  and 
graces  are  fruits  and  not  the  output  of  a 
factory.  The  soul  is  not  made  perfect  at  a 
bound. 

If  instead  of  a gem  or  even  a flower  we 
could  cast  the  gift  of  a lovely  thought  into 
the  heart  of  a friend,  that  would  be  giving 
as  the  angels  must  give. 

What  indeed  does  not  the  word  “cheer- 
fulness” imply?  It  means  a contented 
spirit  ; it  means  a pure  heart ; it  means  a 
kind,  loving  disposition  ; it  means  humility 
and  charity  ; it  means  a generous  apprecia- 
tion of  others  and  a modest  opinion  of  self. 

When  Alexahder  could  not  untie  the 
Gordian  knot  he  cut  it  with  his  sword.  A 
resourceful  man  is  one  who,  when  he 
cannot  do  a thing  one  way,  does  it  another. 
He  keeps  trying.  When  it’s  time  to  quit, 
he  begins.  When  he  is  beaten,  he  begins 
lighting  again. 


STATISTICS. 


China  has  but  6,000  miles  of  railroad 
while  her  natural  resources  warrant  the 
construction  of  more  than  300,000  miles. 

'I'he,  wheat  acreage  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1920  was  1,875,000,  or  346,000  acres  less 
than  in  1919,  and  not  very  different  from 
the  pre-war  acreage. 

During  the  fifteen  years  from  1900  to 
1814  inclusive,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grants to  the  United  .States  beyond  school 
age,  that  is,  over  14  years  of  age,  was 
nearly  twelve  million  (11,726,606}.  Of  this 
number  more  than  three  million  (3,116,182) 
could  not  decipher  a word  in  their  native 
tongue. 

Wo.MEN  Bankrupts. — Women  bankrupts 
in  1919  numbered  sixty-four — two  more  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Seventeen  per  cent, 
of  the  women  debtors  had  no  occupation  ; 
the  others  included  six  grocers,  six  milliners 
and  dre.ssmakers,  five  lodginghouse  iceepers, 
five  drapers  and  haberdashers,  two 
publicans,  one  company  promoter  (with 
liabilities  of  g_)30,727  and  assets  of  g,'38), 
one  nurse,  and  one  schoolmistress. 

South  Wales  Coalfield. — The  colliery 
undertakings  of  South  Wales  cover  about  a 
thousand  square  miles  Jn  the  counties  of 
Glamorgan,  Monmouthshire,  and  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  give  employment  to  over 
200,000  men.  The  coal  reserves  of  South 
Wales  are  estimated  at  27,500  million  tons 
and  constitute  the  largest  reserves  in  the 
British  Isles.  Estimating  the  output  from 
the  coalfield  at  50  million  tons  per  annum, 
it  would  take  550  years  to  exhaust  these, 
reserves.  Reckoning  the  annual  world 
consumption  of  coal  at  1,250  million  tons, 
the  South  Wales  reserves  alone  are  sufficient 
to  meet  the  world’s  fuel  needs  for  22  years. 
The  present  output  for  the  whole  country  is 
at  the  rate  of  about  260,000,000  tons  a 
year. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Sawdust,  treated  with  certain  acids,  has 
been  found  to  be  a good  feed  for  cattle  when 
judiciously  rn’ised  with  other  fodder. 

A New  Fuel. — By  carrying  a step  further 
the  process  of  recovering  sulphite  spirit 
from  the  waste  of  wood  pulp  factories,  by 
evaporation,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a 
new  and  valuable  fuel  may  be  produced. 
The  process  jirecipitates  the  organic  con- 
tents of  the  lye  in  the  form  of  powdered 
coal. 

Co.AL  AND  S.AND. — A mining  plant  that 
produces  both  coal  and  sand  is  located  in 
Ohio.  It  covers  about  150  acres.  The  sur- 
face stratum  is  high-grade  moulding  sand 
and  has  an  average  depth  of  about  nine 
feet.  It  is  deposited  on  a bed  of  shale 
about  five  feet  in  thickness  and  under  this 
is  a seam  of  excellent  coal  averaging  from 
four  to  five  feet.  Shipments  of  sand  already 
have  been  made  to  various  American 
foundries. 

Copper  in  Bootland. — Since  the  later 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  numerous 
lodes  carrying  copper  ore  have  been  known 
to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandlodge,  in  the 
Shetland  Isles,  and  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  add  copper  mining  to  the  list 
of  local  industries ; but  although  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent,  the  result 
has  always  been  disappointing.  At  the 
present  time  a fresh  effort  on  a more  am- 
bitious scale  than  has  hitherto  been  attemp- 
ted is  being  made  to  exploit  the  mine,  and 
the  prospects  are  regarded  as  very  promis- 
ing. The  chromate  ore  mining  in  the 
island  of  Unst  is  still  being  proceeded  with, 
and  several  cargoes  of  ore  have  been 
shipped  to  Leith  and  elsewhere. 

Disease  in  Plant  Life. — Doctors  of 
plants  all  over  the  world  are  being  organ- 
ised by  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Mycology. 
It  is  stated  that  there  are  over  50  pro- 
fessional botanists  in  the  British  Colonies, 
some  of  them  in  (x>sitions  of  great  isola- 
tion, and  it  is  to  assist  and  supply  them 
with  the  latest  scientific  information  that 
the  bureau  has  been  started.  In  the 
colonies  disease  costs  an  enormous  amount 
of  money.  Dr.  E.  J.  Butler,  director  of 
the  bureau,  estimates  that  rust  in  Canadian 
wheat  accounts  for  at  least  100  iniTlion 
bushels  a year,  valued  at  over  _£30,000,000. 
It  is  the  great  fight  against  bacteria  that 
the  mycologists  are  carrying  on.  Losses 
in  India  through  black  fungus  represent 
millions  sterling  annually,  says  Dr.  Butler, 
and  the  coffee  leaf  pest  in  Ceylon  is  another 
source  of  vast  losses. 

Gas  as  an  Industrial  Fuel. — The  re- 
markable progress  of  gas  as  an  industrial 
fuel  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
Birmingham,  from  1913  to  1918,  town  gas 
used  for  industrial  heating  increased  from 
609  million  cubic  feet,  or  6.66  per  cent.,  of 
the  city’s  total  supply,  to  2,680  millions,  or 
20.82  per  cent.  In  Sheffield  the  Gas  Com- 
mittee has  recently  installed  seventy-three 
furnaces  with  an  approximate  consumption 
of  27.685  cubic  feet  per  hour.  G.as  is  one 
of  the  three  main  products  of  carbonisation, 
and  the  thermal  efficiency  of  gasworks 
practice  may  be  taken  as  from  70  to  75 
per  cent.  In  the  domestic  gas  fire  75  per 
cent,  of  the  heat  is  utilised,  and  thus  the 
combined  efficiency  of  the  gasworks  and 
gas-fire  approximates  to  513  per  cent., 
against  13  per  cent,  for  electrical  heating, 
and  25  per  cent,  for  the  open  coal  grate. 
The  thermal  efficiency  of  industrial  gas 
furnaces,  too,  is  high.  The  conversion  of 

35.000. 000  tons  of  domestic  coal  to  gas  and 
other  products  would  simultaneousl^v  yield 
390,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate, 

350.000. 000  gallons  of  tar,  46,900  tons  of 
cyanogen  blue,  and  214,000  tons  of  sulphur, 
while  the  very  large  amount  of  gas  avail- 
able would  effectively  supply  heat  for 
almost  every  conceivable  purpose. 


MONKEYS  AS  PETS  OF  ROYALTY. 

The  fatal  illness  which  recently  befell 
King  Alexander  of  Greece  as  a result  of 
the  bite  of  a pet  monkey,  serves  to  recall 
the  r61e  which  simians  have  played  at  royal 
and  imperial  courts,  where  their  antics  have 
served  to  dispel  the  ennui  of  monarchs. 

Holy  Writ  tells  that  King  Solomon  had 
many  such  pets,  which  formed  part  of  the 
cargoes  brought  to  him  every  three  years 
by  his  ships  of  Tarshish. 

Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  virtually  master  of 
continental  Europe,  had  a large  monkey 
of  such  abnormal  intelligence  that  it  could 
give  the  monarch  quite  a good  game  of 
chess.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion 
the  wise  quadruman  managed  to  checkmate 
his  apostolic  majesty,  whereupon  such 
defeat  incensed  him  so  that  he  promptly 
and  soundly  boxed  his  victor’s  ears. 

Frederick  the  Great  when  a youth  was 
very  fond  of  monkeys  and  kept  quite  a 
family  of  them,  naming  them,  from  their 
airs  and  graces,  after  the  pompous  officials 
of  his  father’s  court. 

When  Cardinal  Mazarim  was  lying  at 
death’s  door  from  a quinsy  which  the 
surgeons  of  the  day  were  unable  to  lance, 
the  leading  dignitaries  of  state  and  the 
members  of  his  household  came  to  take 
their  last  farewell.  Greatly  impressed,  they 
entered  the  high-ceiiled  bedchamber  with 
sorrowful  mien,  knelt  one  by  one  beside  his 
couch  to  kiss  his  glittering  ring  and  passed 
out,  most  of  them  with  hands  covering 
their  eyes,  as  if  to  conceal  their  tears. 

Last  of  all,  the  story  continues,  there 
came  the  cardinal’s  pet  monkey,  a large- 
sized one  and  very  human  looking,  who 
had  been  watching  the  .scene  with  intense 
interest  from  the  threshold.  With  extra- 
ordinary intelitgence  he  imitated  with  cruel 
exactitude  the  actions  of  those  who  had 
preceded  him,  piously  and  reverently 
approaching  the  bedside  with  doleful 
countenance,  taking  a most  effusive  leave 
of  his  master,  and  then,  burying  his  face 
in  his  hands,  rushing  from  the  room  as 
though  unable  to  control  his  grief. 

The  cardinal,  who  never  lacked  humour, 
in  spite  of  his  deathly  weakness,  burst  into 
a fit  of  laughter  and  coughing,  which  broke 
the  abscess  in  the  throat  and  saved  his  life 
at  the  last  moment. 


A REAL  REMEDY 
FOR  FALLING  HAIR. 


Keeps  Scalp  Clean  and  Healthy. 
Prevents  Dandraff. 


When  your  hair  becomes  faded,  d'ry, 
streaked  and  thin,  when  it  falls  out  badly 
and  new  hair  does  not  grow,  the  roots 
should  be  immediately  vitalised  and  pro- 
perly nourished.  To  do  this  quickly,  safely, 
and  at  little  expense,  there  is  nothing  .so 
effective  as  Lavona  Hair  Tonic,  the  well- 
known  hair  preparation  sold  by  all 
chemists.  This  hair  tonic  stops  falling  hair 
and  scurf,  and  promotes  a new  growth  so 
quickly  that  even  experienced  professional 
hairdressers  are  surprised.  It  is  widely 
used  by  discriminating  women  because  it 
makes  the  hair  so  soft,  lustrous,  and  easy 
to  arrange  attractively,  and  makes  it 
appear  much  more  luxuriant  than  it  really 
is.  A head  massage  with  this  hair  tonic 
is  a real  delight — easy  to  use  ; not  sticky, 
or  greasy,  and  wonderfully  rcfresliing. 
Lavona  Hair  Tonic  is  an  antiseptic  liquid 
free  from  dangerous  ingredients,  and  it 
will  not  discolour  the  hair  or  scalp.  If  you 
want  good-looking  hair  and  plenty  of  it, 
you  should  get  a 2/11  bottle  of  Lavona 
Hair  Tonic  at  once.  A little  of  this  treat- 
ment now  ensures  beautiful  hair  for  years 
to  come. — [Advt.} 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


g, J 

i Tbe  Book-Taster.  | 

^ 

THE  NEW  WOMAN  WRITER. 


“The  new  woman,  the  feminine  novel- 
ist of  the  twentieth  century,  has  abandoned 
the  old  realism,”  says  Mr.  Brimley  John- 
son in  “Some  Contemporary  Novelists — 
Women.” 

“She  does  not  accept  observed  revela- 
tion. She  is  seeking,  with  passionate 
determination,  for  that  Reality  which  is 
behind  the  material,  the  things  that  matter, 
spiritual  things,  ultimate  Truth.  And  here 
she  finds  man  an  outsider,  wilfully  blind, 
purposely  indifferent.  Not  that  her  own 
conceptions,  or  definitions,  are  yet  by  any 
means  definite  or  clearly  formulated. 
Speaking  generally,  I think  one  may  say 
that  she  is  striving  to  see  and  express  all 
that  part  of  life  and  humanity  which  formal 
Religion  once  claimed  to  interpret ; whether 
or  no  she  elects  to  be  called  religious, 
whether  or  no  she  seeks,  or  claims  faith. 
This  is  a new  realism  which,  sternly  re- 
jecting the  realist,  looks  through  him  to 

the  Real 

“The  young  novelist  approaches  the 
mystery  of  life  with  a determination  not  to 
deduce  an  interpretation  by  deduction, 
through  abstract  theorising,  from  what  we 
say,  do,  and  appear  ; but  to  find  an  inter- 
pretation from  observation  of  what  is 
happening  to  us.  She  seeks  to  photograph 
(though  as  an  artist)  the  soul.  . . . 

“One  might  say  . . . that  for  the 

most  typically  ‘new’  women  novelists 
creation  has  become  merged  in  self-ex- 

pression. They  write,  they  present  life, 
because  they  must  deliver  their  message. 
They  offer  us  themselves,  not  the  children 
of  their  imagination.” 

* * * 

THINKING  THINGS  OUT. 

“Many  people  appear  to  see  things 
always  through  emotion,  but  many  also 
have  at  least  the  affectation  of  brutality, 
which,  like  other  affectations,  may  easily 
develop  into  bias,”  writes  Mr.  Henry 

Cooper  in  “Sunday  at  Home.”  i 

“Many  of  the  kindest  people  in  the  world 
have  a bias  which  causes  them  to  read  into 
the  animal  creation  all  the  subtle  feelings 
and  delicacies  which  pertain  to  the  human 
being.  Every  man  worthy  of  the  name 
shrinks  from  causing  pain  to  a dumb 

creature,  but  it  is  quite  forgotten  by  many 
who  carry  their  sensitiveness  on  this  sub- 
ject to  distressing  lengths  that,  as  a simple 
scientific  fact,  animals  have  not  as  high  a 
nervous  organisation  as  human  beings 

possess,  and  of  that  deeper  pain  which  is 
made  up  of  foreboding  or  regret,  animals, 
mercifully,  can  know  little.  Surely  it  is 
not  inhuman  to  contest  Shakespeare— 

The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a pang  as 
great 

As  when  a giant  dies. 

“The  corrective  to  bias  is  to  study  calmly 
all  sides  of  a question.  A man  needs  to 
do  a good  deal  of  thinking  things  out  even 
on  what  may  appear  to  be  a plain,  straight- 
forward issue.  Very  often,  alike  in  public 
controversy  and  in  matters  of  private  con- 
duct, it  happens  that  not  all  the  right  or 
wisdom  is  on  one  side.  That  is  not  a 
reason  for  saying,  ‘Ah,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.’  It  is  a reason  for  the 
careful  balancing  of  judgment.  The  wise 
father  in  the  case  of  a quarrel  between  two 
of  his  children  will  not  content  himself  by 
saying,  ‘You  are  both  in  the  wrong.  Be 
off  with  you.’  He  will  disentangle  the 
situation,  finding,  perhaps,  that  although 
indeed  both  are  wrong,  the  wrong  is  95  per 
cent,  in  the  one  case  and  5 per  cent,  in 
■<he  other.,’’ 


TROLLOPE  AND  HIS  WORK. 

“It  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  find 
satisfactory  reasons  why  the  works  of 
Trollope  fail  to  attract  more  than  a very 
limited  circle  to-day — for,  in  spite  of  some 
pleasing  and  inexpensive  re-issues  of  the 
Barsetshire  series,  his  readers  appear  to  be 
few,”  says  Mr.  W.  L.  Randell  in  the  “Fort- 
nightly Review.” 

“If  we  freely  and  fully  admit  that  Charles 
Dickens  was  the  finer  artist,  there  yet 
seems  not  such  a great  gulf  between  the 
two  as  to  account  for  the  immense  differ- 
ence in  popularity.  Dickens  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  life  of  ‘the  people,’  Trollope  princi- 
pally with  the  life  of  those  who,  in  greater 
or  less  measure,  were  leaders  and  gov- 
ernors of  the  people — those  who,  if  not 
gifted  with  more  brains,  owned  houses  and 
horses  and  lands  and  administered  estates  ; 
but  both  took  advantage  of  the  possibilities 
of  humour  and  sentiment  in  their  respective 
spheres,  and  both  were  competent  writers. 
We  must  look  deeprer  than  this  for  the  ex- 
planation. 

“The  secret,  we  are  able  to  perceive, 
partly  lies  in  the  extraordinary  clearness 
with  which  we  can  define  that  mysterious 
element,  style,  in  the  one  author,  and 
note  the  lack  of  it  in  the  other.  Trollope, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  succeeded  in  avoid- 
ing a marked  and  recognisable  style  com- 
pletely. He  told  the  story  ; he  actually  set 
himself  to  tell  it  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  words  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
watch  before  him  ; and  it  is  permissible  to 
conclude  that  such  a hard,  relentless  pro- 
cess of  ‘turning  out’  his  ‘copy’  would  quite 
naturally  horrify  beyond  remedy  any  muse 
whose  wings  might  be  hovering  near.  For 
him  no  waiting  for  the  ‘mood,’  no  thrill 
of  inspiration,  no  dashing  down  of  the 
irresistibly  right  phrase  ; for  him,  even,  no 
patient  amending  and  recasting ; only  the 
steadfast  determination  to  ‘produce’  at  a 
certain  speed  the  necessary  developments 
of  the  plot  upon  which  he  happened  to  be 
engaged. 

“If,  then,  his  work  succeeds  in  holding 
the  reader’s  attention — and  that  it  does  so 
is  sure — it  is  not  by  reason  of  his  manner. 
From  cover  to  cover  of  his  best  novels 
there  is  scarcely  a passage  that  can  be 
called  beautiful  or  memorable.  Two  things 
attract  us : the  interest  of  his  story  and  his 
undeniable  power  of  drawing  lifelike, 
delightfully  human  characters ; attributes 
the  more  astonishing  when  we  recollect  his 
machine-like  method.” 

* * * 

A RIDE  IN  A PAMPAS  COACH. 

If  you  ever  take  a ride  in  a pampas 
stagecoach,  your  journey  may  be  uncom- 
fortable, but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  monoto- 
nous. For  the  pampas  stage  driver,  says  a 
contributor  to  the  “Cornhill  Magazine,” 
uses  his  horses  as  some  people  use  stimu- 
lating drinks. 

“If  one  hitch  of  four  horses  docs  not 
produce  the  effect  he  desires,  he  adds 
another  four  and  then  four  more,  andl  so 
on  indefinitely.  The  first  four  horses  are 
in  harness  and  usually  abreast ; on  rare 
occasions  the  second  four  are  also  in 
harness  and  usually  abreast.  .MI  further 
additions  are  in  the  nature  of  ‘led’  or 
‘ridden’  horses  that  are  attached  by  means 
of  a long  rope  or  a chain  to  the  end  of  the 
pole  or  to  the  doubletrees. 

“Suppose  you  are  starting  out  on  a morn- 
ing after  a hard  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
has  reduced  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  an 
endless  succession  of  sticky  quagmires  and 
hard-bottomed,  steep-sided  gullies.  The 
driver  rounds  up  all  the  spare  horses  and 
Gauchos  in  the  village.  He  acts  as  super- 
intendent while  a long  line  of  horses  is 
attached  to  the  stage.  Any  horses  beyond 
the  number  deemed  necessary  for  immediate 
use  are  herded  on  behind  as  reserves.  Then 
off  you  go,  and  by  sheer  force  of  numbers 
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the  lumbering  vehicle  is  hauled  along  at 
an  astonishing  rate  of  speed.  There  is 
much  jolting,  and  the  landscape  dances 
before  your  eyes  in  a somewhat  strange  and 
mysterious  dizzy  blur. 

“ I he  advantage  of  the  open-order 
arrangement  of  horses  becomes  apparent  at 
the  first  gully.  Though  some  of  the  horses 
may  be  belly-deep  in  mud,  and  others  may 
be  pawing  helplessly  for  footing  against 
a sharp  bank,  thanks  to  the  extreme  length 
of  the  formation  there  is  always  a sufficient 
number  of  animals  on  firm  ground  to  pull 
the  coach  through.  Over  and  througli 
small  sink  holes  and  barrancas  the  coach 
rushes  like  a bull  at  a gate,  finally  to  bring 
up  in  an  arroyo,  with  wheels  wedged  by 
storm-felled  trees.  That  is  what  the  driver 
loves;  and,  with  eyes  that  glow  from  the 
joy  of  combat,  he  leaps  up  on  his  seat  and 
calls  for  more  horses. 

“The  reserves  are  promptly  driven  in, 
more  rope  and  chain  brought  out,  and  every 
animal  directly  or  indirectly  is  attached  to 
the  stage.  Then  the  big  show  begins. 
Some  of  the  ropes  run  back  to  the  hind 
axle,  some  of  them  run  even  to  the  wheels, 
and  a number  of  the  horses  pull  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  advance.  'I'he  opera- 
tion sends  shivers  through  the  body  of  the 
stage,  but  since  it  is  built  to  withstand  just 
such  treatment  it  usually  pops  out  of  the 
mess  unharmed.” 

■it  * * 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH. 

A vivid  description  of  the  magnificent 
palm  groves  on  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Sahara  is  given  by  Mr.  J.  Dearden  Holmes 
in  the  “Windsor  Magazine.” 

‘‘Rising  from  a long,  well-trimmed 
hedge,”  he  writes,  “the  tall,  regular  trunks 
look  like  huge  species  of  straight  pine- 
apples ; but  they  are  something  more,  and 
the  bold,  but  graceful  foliage  forms  a 
fitting  crown  for  the  king  of  the  tropics. 
Biskra  contains  some  700,000  palm  trees. 
W^e  are  walking  by  the  low  white  wall 
where  Domini  loves  to  sit  and  dream. 

“On  the  road  beneath  there  passes  an 
occasional  native,  now  on  foot  and  now  on 
mule,  sometimes  two  on  a mule ; a poor 
negress  with  her  children,  squalid  bundles 
of  rags  ; straggling  herds  of  goats  ; further 
out,  the  stray  tents  of  the  Bedouins ; in 
the  middle  distance,  a caravan  with  its 
string  of  camels  gliding  stealthily  along, 
and  beyond — the  desert. 

“What  is  it  that  holds  us?  The  camels 
become  smaller  and  smaller.  , . They 

are  mere  tiny  specks.  . * They  are 

gone!  Whither? Is  that 

Larbi  with  his  flute?  We  hear  the  strains 
of  the  Song  of  the  Sahara,  as  hauntingly 
rendered  in  the  novel.  ‘No  one  but  God* 
and  1 knows  what  is  in>  my  heart  1 ’ 

“We  have  been  out  to  Sidi  Okba,  the 
tomb  of  the  great  Arab  warrior,  and  are 
returning.  The  sun  is  sinking  behind  the 
oasis  of  Biskra.  To  the  right  the  huge 
rocky  shoulders  of  the  Aures  Mountains 
have  put  on  a soft  mantle  of  exquisite  rose 
colour,  melting  into  an  indescribably 
delicate  blue  in  the  shadows.  The  sun  is 
dipping  behind  the  low  line  of  purple  hills 
to  the  left.  Now  he  has  set,  covering  the 
horizon  with  a royal  robe  of  crimson, 
which,  merging  into  pale  yellow  and  green, 
finally  joins  the  great  blue  dome  overhead. 
The  stars  are  raising  their  lamps  above  as 
they  only  can  in  the  East.  As  we  near  the 
oasis,  the  dark  green  line  of  palm  trees  is 
silhouetted  against  the  crimson  sky,  and 
the  little  pools  of  water  in  the  foi-eground 
are  so  many  magic  mirrors  of  gold. 

“Behind  us  there  creeps  over  the  desert 
a surpassingly  lovely  haze  of  shimmering 
blue  which  slowly  curtains  the  rose- 
coloured  mountains  beyond.  No  eye  can 
penetrate  it.  Seeing  we  may  sec,  but  not 
perceive. 

“.The  desert  is  the  Garden  of  .Mlah.”- 
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I PAPER-MAKING  IN  ANCIENT  TIMES.  § 

^TJ^irrrr^rrrrrrr^^^irrrrs^'rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrtr^^rj^'rrrl 


In  view  of  the  recent  world-wide  short- 
age of  paper  it  is  not  strange  that  in  the 
search  for  new  materials  some  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  remarkable  plant 
which  was  first  employed  for  this  purpose 
and  from  which  paper  takes  its  very  name. 

The  papyrus  reed  or  Cyperus  papyrus 
was  first  used  in  Egypt,  for  the  making  of 
paper.  The  Egyptians  in  fact  made  many 
uses  of  this  remarkable  plant  growing  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  main 
root  of  the  plant,  which  is  about  as  thick  as 
a man’s  wrist,  lies  in  a horizontal  position, 
while  smaller  roots  extend  downward 
from  it  into  the  mud  and  the  stem  rises 
into  the  air.  These  stems  are  triangular 
.and  tapering  in  shape  and  bear  a pictuesque 
tuft  or  umbel  at  the  top  which  was  com- 
pared by  Pliny  to  a thyrsus,  the  crowned 
and  garlanded  staff  borne  by  devotees  of 
Bacchus  in  their  revels. 

This  tufted  head  was  used  for  the  making 
of  garlands  wherewith  to  crown  the  images 
of  the  gods  and  wreathe  their  shrines.  The 
root  was  used  to  make  various  utensils  as 
well  as  for  fuel.  The  pith  contained  in 
the  stem  was  a common  article  of  food  both 
raw  and  cooked.  The  great  value  of  the 
plant,  however,  lay  in  the, stem;  diis  is 
commonly  six  to  ten  feet  long  and  a recent 
British  investigator  declares  that  along  the 
upper  Nile,  where  the  plant  still  grows, 
though  it  is  now  extinct  along  the  lower 
Nile,  the  stems  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

From  this  stem  not  only  writing  material 
was  made  but  also  cord,  rope,  and  cloth, 
mats,  sails,  and  boats.  A certain  piece  of 
sculpture  has  been  found  belonging  to  the 


; fourth  dynasty,  in  which  men  are  shown 
building  a light  skiff  with  stems  cut  from  a 
I neighbouring  plantation  of  papyrus.  Some 
, authorities  indeed  believe  that  the  , bul- 
rushes mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  really 
papyrus  plants. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  paper  the 
triangular  stem  was  cut  into  longitudinal 
strips,  those  from  the  centre  of  the  plant 
being  the  broadest  and  most  valuable. 
These  strips  were  placed  side  by  side  on  a 
board  forming  a layer  of  suitable  width, 
wdiich  was  then  covered  with  another  layer 
of  shorter  strips  laid  at  right  angles.  The 
sheet  thus  formed  was  soaked  in  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  which  caused  the  two  layers 
to  adhere  firmly  to  each  other,  probably 
from  exudation  of  some  sort  of  glutinous 
matter  in  the  substance  of  the  stem  itself. 
The  sheet  was  then  pressed  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  afterwards  being  polished  with  oil 
of  cedar  by  means  of  ivory  or  a smooth 
shell.  To  form  a roll  the  sheets  were 
joined  together  with  paste — glue  being  too 
hard.  The  use  of  papyrus  spread  from  Egt'pt 
to  Greece  and  It,aly  and  thence  over 
Europe  ; it  was  finally  superseded''  by  vellum 
but  did  not  entirely  disappear  until  about 
the  twelfth  century. 

Of  reoent  years  the  papyrus  plant  has 
been  freshly  studied  by  English  and  French 
authorities.  In  a late  report  made  by 
certain  British  investigators  it  is  stated  that 
for  a distance  of  three  hundred  miles  along 
the  upper  Nile,  it  is  at  times  exceedingly 
difficult  to  keep  the  main  channel  ' clear 
because  of  the  enormous  quantities  of 
papyrus  and  other  water  plants  which  choke 


it,  whila  all  the  tributary  streams  in  this 
region  are  blocked  for  many  miles. 

This  dense  vegetation  is  known  by  the 
general  name  of  “sudd,”  and  experienced 
observers  estimate  that  it  covers  not  less 
than  5,000  square  miles,  forming  an  im- 
mense store  of  valuable  material  either  for 
fuel  or  for  other  purposes.  It  is  estimated, 
indeed,  that  there  is  a,  store  of  144,000,000 
tons  of  sudd  in  this  area.  Employed  as 
fuel  this,  a contributor  to  the  “Scientific 
American”  asserts,  “would  be  equal  to 
28,000,000  tons  of  coal,”  and  would  be 
capable  of  “yielding  an  amount  of  horse- 
power equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  the 
theoretical  average  power  of  Niagara 
Falls.” 

But  this  material  is  also  capable  of  yield- 
ing rope  fibre  and  paper  pulp,  w'hile  the 
ash  contains  so  much  potash  as  to  form  a 
valuable  fertiliser.  Crude  paper  pulp, 
known  in  the  trade  as  “half  stuff” 
is  readily  obtainable,  according  to  experi- 
ments made  by  an  English  chemist,  by 
heating  the  papyrus  stem  either  green  or 
dry  under  pressure,  to  about  150  degrees 
Centigrade  with  water  alone,  no  caustic 
soda  or  other  chemicals  being  required. 

The  air-dried  papyrus  yields  about  fortv 
per  cent,  of  dry  “half  stuff”  and  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  dried  bleached  pulp. 
The  paper  made  from  this  pulp  is  of  very- 
fine  quality.  Still  more  recent  research  at 
the  laboratory  in  Khartoum  shows  that 
papyrus  stems,  when  treated  with  hot 
water,  under  a pressure  of  about  four  atmo- 
spheres, yield  practically  all  their  mineral 
matter  and  most  of  the  protein  to  the  solu- 
tion, while  the  residue  constitutes  very 
satisfactory  crude  paper  pulp. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  immense  fields  of 
papyrus  in  the  French  colonies  of  West 
.Africa,  especially  in  the  delta  of  the  Congo. 


I FATE  OF  KING  MENELEK.  S 

•f 


Though  he  made  frantic  efforts  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession,  Menelek,  former 
King  of  Abyssinia,  was  too  far  away  from 
modern  civilisation  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
rulers  of  other  lapds  and  a few  years  ago 
he  stepped  down  feom  his  throne  and  sur- 
rendered the  reins  of  government  to  his 
daughter.  And  Menelek  ended  his  days  in 
a m-ud-plastered  hut  watching  his  daughter 
reign  over  .the  people  who  once  made 
obedsance  to  him. 

No  one  can.  charge  the  former  ruler  of 
Abyssinia  with  not  trying  to  modernise  his 
country.  Though  he  was  compelled  by  the 
nature  of  his  subjc-cts  to  rule  with  the  sword 
and  rifle,  still  he  augmented  these  wiith  such 
modern  appliances  that  came  from  the  dis- 
tance to  aid  him. , Telephones  connected 
him  with  the  remote  places  of  his  empire. 
He  entertained  his  court  with  phonograph 
music  and  even  issued  royal  edicts  on  the 
little  cylinders,  which  were  transported  to 
the  villages  of  his  empire  by  messengers, 
and  there  reproduced  that  the  populace 
might  hear  the  orders  of  its  king  in  his 
own  Voice- 

King  Menelek  was  a hard-working 
monarch.  He  arose  at  three  or  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  to  receive  couriers  from 
distant  parts.  And,  though  he  formed  a 
cabinet  modelled  after  those  of  European 
countries,  he  assumed  most  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  government  himself.  But  he 
worked  under  a tremendous  handicap.  It 
is  said  he  could  not  write,  and  there  w?re 
no  words  in  his  language  to  convey  a 
definite  idea  of  great  distance,  so  he  could 
have  but  little  conception  of  Ihe  immense 
world  which  existed  outside  his  o-yn  Email 
empire.- 

Though  je  failed  in  his  attempt  to  bring 
^Abyssinia  to  the  Klaih  level  of  iu  diitant 


European  neighbours,  he  laid  a substantial 
foundation  for  the  efforts  of  the  daughter 
who  succeeded  him.  Now  .Abyssinia,  the 
Ethiopia  of  Bible  times,  where  biblical  and 
ni'Odern  civilisation  clasp  hands  over  the 
centuries,  is  rapidly  assuming  the.  ways  of 
the  Occident. 

Menelek  was  Emperor  of  the  Abyssinians 
by  virtue  of  having  conquered  a great  many 
difficultie.s,  most  of  which  vii-lded  only  to 
the  sword  or  rifle.  His  father,  he  claims, 
was  of  a kingly  family  that  professes  to 
trace  its  ancesti-y  to  a union  between  Solo- 
mon and  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Mr.  Oscar  T.  Crosbv,  until  recently 
■Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  'J'reasury, 
describes  in  a bulletin  of  the  National  Gico- 
graphical  Societv  ;i  visit  \\  hii  h he  paid  to 
Menelek  shortly  before  his  abdication. 

“Following  tlce  wr-ll-cstablished  custom,” 
says  Mr.  Crosby,  “I  li.-td  with  me  a few 
gifts  to  present  to,  his  majesty,  who  had 
sent  me  goats,  bread,  and  tcj.  Two  large 
volumes,  with  ilhislrations  of  scenes  of  our 
own  country,  of.  i.ls  cities-,  mountains, 
water  falls,  etc.,  I offered  in  the  hope  of 
making  known  the.  land  of  the  free. 
Through  the  cxccll'..'nt  interpretation  of  a 
young  Abyssinian  .aUarhed  to  the  British 
agency,  I endeavoured  to  explain  the  geo- 
graphical relatio'ii.s  nf  tlie  United  States  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  T am  quite  sure 
that  1 did  not  tnalce  a brilliant  success. 
The  difference  in  lime  between  New  A’ork, 
which  I mentioned  as  being  our  biggest 
city,  and  Addis  .Abeda  seemed  to  interest 
his  majesty  very  much. 

“Menelek  seetned  to  have  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  and  of  'the  Capitol,  yet  the  absence 
in  his  own  language  of  defined  measure 
of  dist-mce.  left  Ric  dor’  ful  ur.  to  whether. 


in  spite  of  his  unceasing  efforts  to  under- 
stand things  American,  he  was  really 
able  to  ^ mentally  iinterpret  such  great 
dimensions.  He  never  saw  a house  largr  r 
than  his  own,  unless  possibly  the  neglected 
ruins  of  a considerable  building  erected  by 
the  Portuguese  about  300  years  ago  iir 
Gondar,  once  Abyssinia’s  cnpital.” 

As  the  .Abyssinian  is  unttble  to  make  nnv- 
thing  save  the  round  hut,  the  royal  resi- 
dence was  built  by  East  Indian  carpenters 
of  rails  wattled  together  and  more  or  le.ss 
heavily  cov-ered  with  mud,  the  roof  being 
straw  and  mud'  that(  h.  This  ptilacc  or  gc(il 
might  pass  for  a faii'ly  comforl.ible  eouiilrv 
house,  shabby  for  want  of  paint.  Nor  hail 
Menelek  ever  seen  a boat,  save  the  sections 
of  one  of  poor  Marchand’s  little  flotilla 
lying  covered  up  in  fi-ont  of  the  .gebi, 
many  miles  from  any  lla^'igab!e  water. 

“Until  nine  o’clocle  ('\ci-y  morning,”  savs 
Mr.  Cro.sby,  “Menelek  was  bus\.  \\ith  Iiis 
dispatchc.s,  and  conducted  important  busi- 
ness with  Harar,  his  most  important  townj 
about  200  miles  away,  bv  a telephone. 
.After  nine  o’clock  Menelek  vas  rcadv.io 
receive  those  of  his  subjects,  gre;it  or  sinall, 
who  claimed  access  to  him,  and  also  .the 
occasional  European' who  travelled  to  this 
strange  mud  hut  capital.  He  had  Ir-afncd 
that  there  are  some  costumes  appropriate  to 
ceremonial  occasions,  and  Out  of  respect 
to  this  knowledge  I had  been  advised  bv 
Sir  Rennell  Rodd  to  take  a dress  suit  for 
presentation  t'o  the  court,  and  this  1 donned 
at'  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  in  it 
rode  the  mile  and  a half  or  two  miles 
separating  the  British  compound  from  the 
gebi.” 

When  these  visits  were  completed  Alene.- 
lek  gave  much  detailed  attention  to  the 
buildings  .'ind  the  meagre  worlfdiops, 
which  his  East  Indian  employees  set  up  fru- 
him.  His  capital  city  contained  huts,  largi:- 
and  small,  which  might  lodge  a popukition  , 
of  about  10,000.  A considerable  part  of 
this  city  was  still  of  canvas. 


THE  UNEXPECTED 
TELEGRAM 

“TUST  think!”  said  the  young  wife, 

I anxiously  looking  at  the  telegram, 

J “ that  he  should  bring  a friend  home 
to-night ! There’s  not  a thing  in  the  house, 
and  it's  too  late  to  cook  a meal.  I really  don 
know  what  to  do.” 

The  old  Skipper’s  laugh  made  her  turn  suddenly, 

" Bless  my  heart  I ” he  said.  “ Why  all  this 
trouble  about  nothing  at  all  ? Try  some  nicely  cut  sandwiches 
with  ‘ SKIPPERS  ’ for  the  centre.  If  you  have  not  a couple  of 
tins  in  the  store  cupboard  (and  of  course  you  ought  to  have),  you 
can  get  them  at  the  nearest  Grocer.  Work  the  tish  and  the  oil  into  a 
paste  with  a fork ; just  put  a touch  of  seasoning  in  with  them,  the 
slightest  suggestion  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  them  with  hot  coffee.” 

The  little  housewife  turned  to  thank  the  old  man  for  his  inspiration,  but 
somehow  he  had  disappeared. 

What  a success  the  little  unexpected  party  was  ; never  such  sandwiches  ; 
never  such  friendliness ; never  such  good-will.  No  wonder  that  “SKIPPERS” 

are  a constant  resource  in  this  home. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  stock,  send  his  name  and 
address  onapostcard;  in  return  wewill  sendanideal 
children ’s  Nursery  Rhyme  Book, printed  in  colours. 

ANGUS  WATSON  & CO.,  LIMITED,  63, Ellison  Place, 
NEWCASTLE- ON-TYNE. 

‘‘Skippers”  are  Brisling  with  good  points. 


You  won’t  get  tired  of  playing 
second  fiddle  to  the  accontpaniment  of 

CLARNICO  CARAMELS. 


As  nice  as  a box  of  sweets 

will  be  the  children's  verdict  on  this  lovely 
Chocolate  Pudding:.  Use  this  “ATORA” 
recipe— easy  and  cheap. 

CHOCOLATE  PUDDING. 

6 oz.  Flour.  2 oz.  Sugar.  3 oz  Suet.  loz.  Cocoa, 
^Inch  of  Salt.  1 aree  teespoonfulBaking  Powder. 
Milk  to  moisten. 

Mix  cocoa,  salt  and  sugar  well  with  floor,  add 
Boet ; then  stir  in  milk  gradually  until  mixture 
13  fa  rly  liquid.  Pour  into  greased  basin,  cover 
with  greased  paper,  and  steam  for  2^  hours. 
Serve  with  custard  sauce. 

IlTHIIA 

Beef  Suet 

is  sold  by  all  Grocers;  Shredded  for  Paddings 
& Pastry.  In  Blocks  for  Frying  & Cooking. 


The  Body- Builder 


DORA  THORNE  is  one  of  the  most  widely-read  stories  ever  published. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  Famous  Novel  have  been  sold  up  to  date, 
«nd  its  production  on  the  Films  have  been  phenomenally  successful. 
Price  1/.I  Of  all  Newsagents  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


HAIR 


FOR 

TINT  S"’' 

FADED  HAIR. 

Tints  grey  or  faded  hair  any 
natural  shade  desired — brown, 
dark  brown,  light  brown, 
or  black.  It  is  permanent 
and  washable,  has  no 
crease,  and  does  not  burn 
the  hair.  It  is  usedby  over 
three-quarters  of  a million 
people.  Medical  certificate 
accompanies  each  bottle. 
2/6  per  bottle. 

Chemists,  Stores,  and  Hair- 
dresseiB,  or  direct  from 

HINDES,  Ltd.,  1,  Tabernacle  St.,  L0ND0:t. 

Send  a post  c.trd  to-day  for  a copy  of  “ Aids  tothe  BoUDoiR." 
It  uill  be  mailed  to  you  entirely  free  of  charge. 


Write  »or  patiero*.  poet  free,  of  Overcoat*.  Suit*.  Costunet.  Raietoti. 
Rainceate,  Mackmtoihai.  etc.,  or  Catalogue*  of  Footvoar.  Wool  Scarfa 
Draperr.  Ladiei  St  Children'*  Clotbing.  Sheffield  Cutlerr.  Orainophone* 
md  Kecordt.  Tea  and  Dinner  Service*.  Uert*:ead».  Dcddmt,  Sewing 
Wachme*.  Cycle*.  Tyre*,  Carpets  and  Ltno.  Poultry  and  Appliance*.  ei«, 

terms 
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By  a FAMJLY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  "PHYSICIAN,  should 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  ooly«  age 
and  sex  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
address  given.  ’’‘Physician"  cannot  examine 
specimens  of  any  kind>  and  does  not  reply 
by  post 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sad  One. — Your  complaint,  I concluded,  had  much 
to  do  with  your  liver  and  digestive  organs  generally. 
You  might  with  advantage  take  t!;c  pill,  say  twice 
a week,  and  in  addition  the  following  medicine ; — 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  two  drachms;  compound 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  oue-and-a-half  drachms ; spirit 
of  peppermint,  one  dr,rchin ; and  peppe?:miut  water 
to  six  ounces.  Two  tablespoonsful  two  hours  after 
a meal,  three  times  a day. 


Sigma. — She  must  alter  her  wajs,  and  lead  a more 
rational  life.  She  must  go  out  and  walk  in  the  open 
for  miles  at  a time,  and  do  everything  that  becomes 
1 young  woman  of  her  age.  If  of  no  employment 
see  that  she  has  something  important  to  do  daily ; 
otherwise  her  condition  seems  on  the  borderland  of 
something  serious.  As  a medicine  I should  advise 
Oppenheimier's  bipalatinoids  of  iron,  one  three  times 
a day,  and  continued  until  results  follow. 


MEDICAL  MEMS, 


How  to  Avoid  Colds. 

Many  colds  could  be  avoided  if  the  day 
were  commenced  with  a really  satisfactory 
breakfast,  and  if  a meal  were  taken  before 
a cold  journey.  Brisk  muscular  e.xercise 
for  those  who  are  physically  capable  of  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  preventives  of  colds  and 
chills  ; but  it  should  not  be  indulged  in  to 
the  extent  of  causing  real  physical  fatigue. 
Caution  is  necessary  to  avoid  chilling 
during  the  subsequent  rest. 


Warmth  and  Food. 

Human  beings  derive  body  heat  from 
fuel  in  the  form  of  food.  The  normal 
warmth  of  the  body  is  98.4  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  a higher  or  a lower  temperature 
signifies  disorder.  Our  bodies  are  continu- 
ally working,  and  like  engines  they  require 
fuel  for  heat.  They  need  also  food  for  the 
repair  of  tissue.  Oatmeal  porridge  with 
milk  and  sugar  provide  good  fuel  for  the 
body  at  the  beginning  of  a day’s  work  in 
cold  weather  and  it  should  be  followed  by 
bacon,  or  a kippered  herring,  and  bread 
with  extra  ’margarine  or  butter.  More 
cheese  may  be  eaten  with  advantage  in 
winter.  The  dried  sugary  fruits,  such  as 
raisins,  dates,  and  figs,  aid  in  promoting 
warmth,  and  nuts  are  useful  on  account  of 
the  large  proportion  of  oi!  that  they  contain. 


EVERY  WIFE  SHOULD  KNOW 

that  Zam-Buk  contains  in  a handy  com- 
pact form  all  the  essentials  of  a perfect  first- 
aid  and  slein-cure.  This  rare  herbal  pre- 
paration is  beautifully  soothing  for  itchy 
and  inliamed  skins ; it  removes  all  germ- 
infection  and  blond-poison,  and  heals  the 
most  troublesome  wound  or  sore. 

Zam-Buk  is  eiuin  iy  free  from  tlie  rancid 
f.its  and  poisonous  minerals  present  in 
clwap  ointments.  E'or  those  troublesome 
diiidren’s  skin  afflictions  such  as  Ring- 
wu'in,  Eczem.a  or  Rashes,  Zam-Buk 
provides  the  ideal  treatment.  It  is  un- 
e(.|Lial!ed,  too,  lor  Sore  Hands  and  Faces, 
I'lcers,  Piles,  Burns,  Scalds,  Cuts,  Bruises, 
I'tlieumatism,  Sprains,  Scratches,  etc. 

Zam-Buk  giv<?s  results  more  wonderful 
than  .UiVihing  hitherto  altained,  and  as  the 
oruif  ni  iKUBetr  iie  soon  iiiiJs,  both  expense 
aiu'i  stilf  riiig  .tie  .aveii  1<\  Itceping  a liox 
at  hand.  Zam-Buk  is,  in  short,  t!ie 
nio.i  woiulcriul  stda-h(,a!ei-  lh('.  world  has 
.M  l-  kimwn.  Cot  a i/3  or  3;'-  box  from 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


AtriLI  '^•11  cMKclihnfc 


PROTECT 

YOUR 

HANDS 


T^HERE  is  no  more  effective  and  delightful  protection  against 
the  effects  of  winter  on  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck  and  hands, 
than  a regular  use  of  Pond’s — the  Original  Vanishing  Cream. 
A touch  of  Pond’s  night  and  morning  and  on  various  occasions 
during  the  day  prevents 

CHAPPED  HANDS,  CRACKED  LIPS, 
ROUGHNESS  AND  REDNESS  OF  THE  SKIN. 


Pond’s  is  wonderfully  simple  to  use — it  vanishes  immediately,  leaving 
no  shiny  or  sticky  after-effects — is  exquisitely  perfumed  with 
Jacqueminot  roses — and  has  long  been  a favourite  of  such  particular 
ladies  as  Miss  Constance  Collier,  Mme.  Pavlova  and  Mine.  Kirkby  Lunn. 


“it  Soothes  and  Smooth.s  the  Skin. 

In  handsome  Opal  Jars  with  Aliiriiinium, 


Screw  Lids.  1/3  <fc  2/6,  ffHfi  Collapsible  7'ubcs, 
9d.  1/3,  of  all  cheiinsts  and  stores.  If  pow 

cannot  obtain  the  new  tube  from  tiour  chemist 
to-day,  send  us  ninepence,  and  vx  ■will 
despatch  it  per  return,  post-free. 


POND’S  COLD  CREAM  is  used  by  a 
number  of  ladies  in  conjuactiou  with 
the  Vanishing  Cream,  for  its  skin 
feeding  and  cleansing  properties.  lu 
Jars,  1/3  and  2/6. 


POND'S  E.XTRACT  Co.,  (Dept.  97),  71, 
Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.l . 


imm 


desiring  a perfectly  safe  and  reliable 

HYOIENEG  OOUGHE 

■ ' should  ask  their  chemistto  show 


Health  Granules. 


them  the  tWftBtVei. 

WHIRUNG  SPRAY. 

If  he  cannot  supply  the  Marvel, 
full  particulars  will  be  sent  free  by 

MARVEL  Co.  (Dept.  64  ),  63  St.John's  St.,  London,  E.C. 


The  medicinal  virtues  of 
Natural  Spa  Waters— 
without  their  unpleasant- 
, ness.  A thi» roughly 
I enjoyable  delicious  spark' 
ling  drink,  in  either  tepid 
or  cold  water.  The  effer- 
vescence is  continuous. 

I It  does  not  * froth* 

\ — it  * bubbles.*  • * 

, From  Chemists—*' 

I ly-  & 2/“  tins. 


Oe-illliAD  OANADA 


T.  kerp:)ot 

& Co.,  Ltd, 
Bardeley  Vale. 
Sardsley, ' 


Lanoa 


WANTS  eO-AHEAD  MEN. 


MEN  are  WANTED  for  the  FARMS  and  WOMEN 
WORKERS  for  the  HOMES  of  CANADA. 

I'or  free  maps,  pamphlets  and  official  information, 
apply  toSnperinteudent  of  Emigration  1 1-13,  Charing 
Coss,  London,  S.W. ! , or  to  Canadian  Govt.  Emigra- 
tion Agent  at  48,  Lord  .St.,  Liverpool ; 139,  Corpora- 
tion St.,  Birmingliain  ; Museum  St.,  York ; 54,  Castia 
St.,  Carlisle;  Market  Place,  Peterborough;  81, 
Queen  St.,  Exeter;  310,  High  St.,  Bangor;  107, 
Hope  St.,  Glasgow;  116,  Union  St.,  Aberdeen;  44, 
Dawson  St.,  Dublin;  17-19,  Victoria  St..  Belfast. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


PEAOfS 


Direct  from 
the  Looms. 


cX-CURTAlHS 


Family  Herald  Supplement 

(No.  2194), 

Containing  a Long  Complete  Novel — 

“THE  LOVELY  MISS  NORTON.” 


HO  pages 
[some  coloured}.  Write  us  to-day 
where  to  send  it.Laoe  Cuptainc, 
Patent  Hem  Curtains*  Mus- 
lins* Colornets  torCasements. 
Cretonnes*  Eiinens*  Hosiery« 
S.  PEACH  & SONS, 


By  the  Author  of  “Shbila’s  Expectations,” 
“The  Play  Actress,”  ficc. 


Pi^ice  2d.;  Post>free  2^d. 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Orange  Sauce. 

Boil  the  juice  of  an  orange  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  add  sugar  to  sweeten,  and 
the  rind  of  the  orange  minced  very  fine. 
Strain,  and  serve  hot  or  cold. 

Banana  Jelly. 

One  ounce  of  gelatine  dissolved  over- 
night in  one  pint  and  three-quarters  of  cold 
water  ; next  day  add  the  pulp  of  six  mashed 
bananas,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Stir  well 
till  it  boils,  and  place  in  a mould. 

Rice  Stew. 

Boil  together  about  a breakfastcupful  of 
green  peas ; half  a cupful  of  boiled  rice, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  cup  of  milk. 
Now  thicken  with  flour,  and  when  quite 
cooked  and  very  hot  serve  with  a layer  of 
grated  .cheese  on  the  top. 

Ve.al  Sausages, 

Chop  equal  quantities  of  lean  veal  and 
fat  bacon,  some  fine  sage  leaves,  and  a few 
anchovies  washed  and  boned.  Put  all  into 
a mortar  and  beat  finely.  When  required 
form  into  rolls  with  floured  fingers,  dip  into 
beaten  egg,  then  into  breadcrumbs,  and  fry 
in  boiling  fat.  Serve  upon  toast  or  fried 
Breadcrumbs. 

Seed  Shortbread. 

Take  one  pound  of  flour,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beef  dripping,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  moist  sugar,  two  eggs,  two  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast,  and  two  ounces  of  caraway 
seeds.  The  flou.\  and  beef  dripping  should 
be  rubbed  well  aigether..  Add  the  moist 
sugar  and  other  mgredients,  and  bake  the 
whole  in  a tin. 

Apple  Fritters. 

Required  :.  Two  eggs,  half  a pint  of 
milk,  a little  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  one  cupful  of  flour.  Beat 
the  eggs  lightly,  and  add  milk,  flonr,  salt, 
and  baking  powder,  and  beat  until  light. 
Pare,  core,  and  slice  apples  across,  dip  the 
slices  in  batter,  and  fry  in  hot  butter. 
Serve  hot  with  powdered  sugar. 

Fish  Dish  for  Invalids. 

Whiting,  sole,  or  other  white  fish 
steamed  and  served  in  the  following  wdy 
will  often  tempt  an  invalid  to  eat  when  an 
ordinary  fish  would  seem  unappetising. 
Fillet  the  fish  and  curl  it  round,  skin  side 
inside.  Place  it  on  a buttered  paper  and 
an  inverted  soup  plate.  Put  the  plate  over 
a saucepan  of  boiling  water.  When  the 
fish  is  cooked,  serve  with  a little  lemon 
cut  in  thin  slices.  This  will  not  only  be 
appetising,  but  light  and  digestible. 

Treacle  Tart. 

Ingredients  for  the  pastry  : half  a pound 
of  flour,  two  ounces  of  lard,  dripping  or 
butter,  or  a mixture  of  these,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder,  and  a little  salt,  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar.  Make  this  into 
a firm  paste  with  a little  water  and  roll  it 
out  very  thin.  Wet  the  edges  of  a baking 
tin,  place  the  paste  over  it  and  cut  it  even 
at  the  edges.  Now  make  the  mi^cture, 
using  one  heaped  teacupful  of  breadcrumbs, 
one  lemon,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
golden  syrup.  Grate  the  lemon  rind  ; add 
it  and  the  juice  to  the  breadcrumbs  and 
syrup.  Mix  thoroughly  and  then  pour  it 
into  the  tin.  Cut  some  strips  of  paste  and 
lay  them  over  the  top  neatly.  Brush  over 
with  water,  sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  bake 
in  quick  oven  about  half  an  hour. 


Glazed  Onions. 

Take  about  twenty  small  onions,  remove 
the  skins,  and  throw  the  onions  into  boil- 
ing w’ater  for  six  minutes,  then  drain. 
Heat  two  ounces  of  butter  until  brown,  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  water  or  stock,  one 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  hn'f  an  ounce  of 
gteze  and  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Simmer 
till  tender,  then  dish  and  pour  the  gravy 
over. 

To  Use  Up  Boiled  Pot.itoes. 

Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  or  good 
dripping  in  a frying  pan  ; add  a tablcspoon- 
ful  of  finely-chopped  . onion.  Cook  for 
seven  minutes,  or  five  if  over  a high  light. 
Then  add  the  cold  boiled  potatoes,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  on  a hot 
dish.  Be  sure  they  are  perfectly  hot  when 
brought  to  table,  otherwise  their  flavour 
will  be  completely  spoiled.  Potatoes  rooked 
in  this  way  are  delicious  when  served  with 
Yorkshire  pudding. 

Savoury  Meat  Shapes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  cooked  meat,  tw'o 
ounces  of  macaroni,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
breadcrumbs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped 
parsley,  a tiny  pinch  of  savoury  herbs, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  one  egg,  and 
enough  stock  or  milk  to  moisten  the  mix- 
ture. Boil  the  macaroni  in  hot  water  and 
salt.  Chop  the  meat  very  finely  and  mix 
all  together  In  a basin.  Beat  the  egg  until 
frothy  and  then  moisten  with  stock.  When 
well  mixed  pour  the  mixture  into  a basin 
and  smooth  on  the  top.  Cover  with  a piece 
of  greased  paper  and  steam  for  half  an 
hour.  Serve  with  brown  sauce  poured  all 
over  it. 

FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERINQ. 

Soda  should  be  kept  in  jars. 

Use  soapy  water,  no  soda,  when  wash- 
ing china  patterned  with  gilt. 

To  remove  mud  spots  from  clothes  try 
rubbing  them  with  a raw  potato. 

Tinned  meats  and  fruits  should  always 
be  served  with  a silver  fork  and  spoon. 

To  keep  a kitchen  table  white  wash 
it  first  with  vinegar,  then  scrub  it  as  usual. 
Vinegar  left  over  from  pickles  is 

better  than  ordinary  vinegar  for  salad 
dressing. 

Salt  thrown  on  a coal  fire  when 
grilling  steak  will  prevent  blazing  from  the 
dripping  fat. 

When  mixing  flour  to  thicken  gravies, 
add  a half  teaSpoonful  of  salt.  The  flour 
will  then  be  much  less  apt  to  lump. 

When  fat  begins  to  smoke  drop  in  one 
inch  cube  of  bread,  and  if  after  one  minute 
it  is  brown,  fat  is  right  temperature. 

All  Clothes  should  be  thoroughly 
wetted  with  cold  water  before  washing,  and 
should  be  “set  to  boil”  in  cold  water. 

In  warming  up  cold  meat  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil,  as  great  heat  hardens  the 
meat.  It  should  only  be  warmed  through. 

Before  cooking,  fish  should  always  be 
washed  in  cold  water,  but  not  left  in 
the  water,  or  it  will  lose  flavour  and  firm- 
ness. 

Liquid  ammonia  is  simply  invaluable 
for  washing  silver,  softening  bath-water, 
and  producing  a good  lather  when  washing 
woollens. 

Stockings  must  always  be  thoroughly 
aired  before  being  worn.  After  washing- 
day  place  them  in  the  vicinity  of  a fire  for 
at  least  one  day. 

The  dishcloth  should  be  thoroughlv 
washed  after  each  washing  up.  and  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  open  air  together  with  the 
towels  used  for  drying. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

To  Make  Glassware  Glisten. 

In  order  to  make  glassware  glisten,  wash 
the  glass  and  rinse  in  hot  water  ; then 
picnge  into  cold  water  into  which  a,  hand- 
ful of  starch  has  been  dissolved.  * Drain 
the  glassware  on  towels  until  perfectly  drv  ; 
then  polish  with  a soft  dry  cloth. 

A New  Dustbin. 

A new  dustbin  should  always  have  about 
half  a dozen  small  holes  made  in  it.  This 
will  enable  all  water  to  drain  from  it,  and 
prevent  that  nasty  damp  smell  which  so 
often  comes  when  the  lid  is  taken  off, 
caused  through  the  water  getting  in. 

Oil  Lamps. 

Never  allow  the  oil  to  stand  in  the  lamp 
for  very  long.  If  it  is  not  burned  it  should 
be  thrown  away.  It  gathers  impurities  and 
increases  the  risk  of  an  explosion.  For  the 
same  reason  always  keep  the  paraffin  can 
well  corked. 

To  Clean  Knives. 

_ Cut  in  half  a large  potato.  .Sprinkle  a 
little  knife  powder  on  to  one  half  and  rub 
the  knife  on  this  as  on  an  ordinary  board. 
Knives  must  be  washed  after  this  method, 
instead  of  before.  It  will  be  found  quicker 
and  more  satisfactory  than  a knife  machine, 
and  is  less  hard  on  the  wear  of  the  metal. 

To  Clean  Pl.ated  Parts  of  Cycles. 

Two  ounces  of  turpentine,  eight  ounces  of 
prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  t.wo 
drachms  of  liquid  ammonia,  mixed  well 
together,  and  applied  with  a sponge  makes 
an  excellent  paste  for  cleajning  the  plated 
parts  of  cycles.  Let  the  mixture  dry  on, 
then  polish  svith  a dry  cloth. 

To  Wash  Windows. 

If  windows  are  washed  when  the  sun  Is 
shining  on  them  they  dry  before  there  is 
time  to  polish  them,  and  look  streaky. 
Always  dust  windows  before  washing  them. 
Add  a little  paraffin  or  ammonia  to  the 
water  to  make  the  glass  shine  and  polish 
well. 

Petrol  as  a Cleaner. 

The  value  of  petrol  as  a cleaner  is  not  so 
well-knoWn  as  it  might  be.  Chiffon  blouses, 
gloves,  ribbons,  and  all  kinds  of  articles 
that  soil  easily  are  quickly  cleaned  if  im- 
mersed in  petrol,  which,  however,  must  be 
used  with  the  utmost  care  in  a room  in 
which  there  is  neither  a light  nor  a fire,  as 
it  is  very  inflammable. 

To  Blacken  Brown  Boots. 

Brown  boots  which  have  become,  .shabby 
through  wear  can  be  easily  and  satisfac- 
torily blacked  in  the  following  way— -Mix 
a pennyworth  of  ordinary  ammonia  with 
half  a pint  of  cold  water,  and  sponge  the 
boots  all  over  with  this  mixture.  Next 
sponge  the  whole  surface  over  with  a penny- 
worth of  shoe  ink,  and  leave  to  thoroughly 
dry.  Afterwards  polish  in  the  usual  wav. 


A Useful  Recipe  Book. — Economy, 
convenience,  and  nouri.shment  being  vitally 
essential  in  the  ingredients  that  go  to  the 
preparation  of  good  food,  housewives  will 
welcome  the  handy  little  booklet,  contain- 
ing nearly  a hundred  helpful  recipes,  issued 
by  the  proprietors  and  manufacturers  of 
the  far-famed  “Atora”  beef  suet.  Among 
these  recipes  are  several  puddings  without 
eggs.  These,  it  is  claimed,  may  be  con- 
fidently undertaken  and  will  prove  success- 
ful and  nourishing  owing  to  the  fact  that 
“Atork”  possesses  to  a considerable  e.xtent 
those  properties  from  which  eggs  derive 
their  nutritive  va^ue.  The  booklet  will  be 
forwarded  post-free  to  any  of  our  readers 
on  application  to  Messrs.  Hugon  and  Co,, 
“Atora”  'A’orks.  Manchester. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


Early  Spring  Modks. 

Spring  modes  allow  of  much  individuality 
to  be  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  wearer. 
There  are  long  coats  and  short  coats,  tight 
skirts  and  full  ones,  high  collars  and  low 
necks, -full  hips  and  slim  hips,  straight 
gowns  and  fussy  frocks,  bright  colours,  and 
very  sombre  shades,  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  a 
woman  may  choose  what  suits  her  best  and 
still  be  in  -the  fashion. 


Children  s Hour,  i 


CONDUCTED  BY  "MARIE:’ 


“GOLDEN  TRAILS”— WITH  A 
DIFFERENCE  ! 


New  Versions  of  Old  Favourites. 

The  reason  for  this  latitude  is  largely,  no 
doubt,  because  the  season  is  a very  forward 
one.  Still,  cold  days  may  be  expected  for 
some  weeks  to  come,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  we  see  at  the  moment 
so  many  delightful  new  versions  of  such 
old  favourites  as  gab -cord,  %'elours, 
duvetyns,  tricotlnes,  hopsacks,  homespuns, 
and  serges.  Lighter,  colours  prevail, 
though  there  is  a distinct  partiality  shown 
towards  the  blues  and  raspberry  shades  of 
the  ’sixties  and  ’seventies. 

A L.ace  Season. 

Lace  flounces  and  draperies  are  becoming 
more  and  more  fashionable,  for  it  is  to 
be  a “lace  year.”  Lace  will  be  varied  by 
ribbon  decoration  in  all  makes  and  colours. 
Many  of  the  new  spring  dresses  will  be 
composed  entirely  of  lace,  not  only  white, 
but  in  colours,  and  vivid  shades — such  as 
jade  green  and  tomato — will  be  much  in 
evidence.  A tendency  noticeable  in  some  of 
the  hew  millinery  is  towards  the  use  of 
ribbonj  particularly  in  looped  formation 
style.  : 

Trimming  Novelty. 

One,  of  the  quaint  novelties  introduced 
this  season  is  a trimming  of  wool  and  silk 
braid,  which  suggests  the  beautifully 
finished  silk  and  wx>ol  edging  of  the  heavy 
rep.  curtains' of  late  Victorian  days.  Pea- 
cock blue,  which  is  among  the  leading 
colours,  is  having  a special  vogue  of  its 
own  for  evening  frocks,  odd  sashes,  and 
head-dresses.  Skilfully  treated,  it  is  very 
rich'  in  Tffect  and  generally  becoming. 

The  Tunic-Dress.  , 

The  straight  tunic -dresses  are  longer  and 
wider  at  the  hem  ; some  of  the  models  are 
trimmed  at  the  sides,  but  others  are  simply 
finished  with  an  embroidered  sash  or 
beaded  girdle.  The  irregular  hand  em- 
broideries are  specially  suitable  for  tunic- 
dresses,  and  a very  little  of  them  can  be 
made  to  go  a long  way.  Fine  serge  is  an 
ideal  material  for  frocks  of  this  order,  as 
is  velvet  or  velveteen,  the  two  latter  being 
the  favourite  materials  of  the  present 
moment. 


A Prize  Story  in  Class  II. 

Madge  and  I are  simply  mad  on  the 
Pictures,  and,  though  we  have  to  walk 
three  and  a half  miles  to  a cinema,  we 
go  regularly  every  week. 

We  were  highly  excited  when,  last 
Wednesday  morning,  the  gardener  came  in 
with  the  new's  that  a film  company  was 
going  to  take  some  scenes  for  “The  Golden 
Trail’’  in  the  village. 

How  we  bolted  our  breakfast  1 In  ten 
minutes’  time  we  were  racing  down  to  the 
village,  and  arrived  to  find  our  local  police- 
man arguing  loudly  with  two  men  who 
were  evidently  trying  to  pacify  him. 

“And  I’m  sure  the  Squire  wouldn’t  like 
it,  sirs,’’  he  was  saying  as nve  came  up. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Stubbs?’’  I asked. 

Here  the  younger  man,  who  was  very 
nice-looking,  broke  in — 

“Mr.  Fry  has  given  us  full  permission 
to  use  his  jeweller’s  shop  for  our  film 
‘The  Golden  Trail.’  ” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Stubbs!”  said 
Madge  quickly.  “We  quite  understand, 
and  I’m  positive  father  wouldn’t  mind, 
either.” 

“Well,  if  that’s  what  you  think.  Miss 
Madge,”  said  Stubbs,  “I’m  sure  I have 
no  objection.” 

And  so  they  started.  It  was  thrilling  ! 
The  heroine  was  awfully  pretty,  and  she 
had  the  most  exciting  adventures.  Two 
villains  had  forced  her  to  be  their 
accomplice,  and  with  them  to  break  into  a 
jeweller’s  shop.  They  got  the  jewels,  and 
were  just  driving  off  in  a motor-car,  when 
the  hero  and  his  friend  came  dashing  up 
in  another  car. 

They  went  just  outside  the  village  to 
film  the  chase  between  them,  and,  as  we 
were  afraid  of  being  late  for  school,  we 
had  to  leave  them  doing  it. 

At  school  We  could  talk  of  nothing  else, 
and  all  the  girls  envied  us,  but  when  we 
arrived  home  we  found  daddy  in  the  dining- 
room, looking  very  grave. 

“Well,  young  ladies,”  he  said,  “do  you 
know  you  are  charged  with  aiding  and 
abetting  a robbery?” 

“Daddy!”  we  gasped.  “Whatever  do 


GOT  INDIGESTION? 


Here’s  news  for  you ! 

Do.  you  realise  that  nine  cases  of  diges- 
'tiVe  trouble  out  of  every  ten  are  caused 
by  excess  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  that 
this  i.s  easily  neutralised?  It’s  a fact,  and 
you  can  demonstrate  it  by  taking  a couple 
of  BisUrated  Magnesia  'I'ablets  next  time 
you  get  an  attack  of  stomach  pain.  Notice 
the  ease,  the  instant  relief  which  these 
tablets  bring ! That’s  because  they 
neutralise  the  pain-causing  acid  the  moment 
they  enter  the  stomach.  Bisuratod  Mag- 
nesia Tablets  cost  but  Is.  3d.  and  2s.  6d. 
a flask  (large  size  for  economy),  and  you 
can  get  them  at  any  chemist’s.  When  buy- 
ing look  for  the  makers’  name,  BISMAG 
LTD.,  on  the  package,  as  this  ensures  vour 
getting  Bisurated  Magnesia — the  one  thing 
ithat  does  give  sure  and  instant  relief. 

Bisurated  Magnesia  is  the  best  remedy 
for  indigestion,  and  is  also  obtainable  in 
powder  form  at  3/-  for  a large  bottle. — 
lAdvUl 


you  mean?” 

“They  tell  me,”  he  went  on,  so  seriously, 
but  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  “that  you 
vouched  for  the  honesty  of  the  men  who 
robbed  Mr.  Fry’s  shop.  I’ve  tried  to  make 
out  that  you  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
but  my  advice  to  you  is,  ‘Lie  low  and  say 
nothing.’  ” 

As  he  went  out  of  the  room,  Madge  and 
I loolccd  at  each  other  in  dead  silence.  We 
couldn’t  realise,  at  such  short  notice,  that 
our  film  company  was  nothing  but  a fraud 
after  all  ; we  should  be  the  laughing-stock 
of  all  the  girls  at  school,  and  of  every  one 
in  the  village. 

It  was  Madge  who  spoke  first. 

“What  a good  thing  to-day’s  a half 
holiday  1”  she  said. 

I stared  at  her  blankly. 

“Don’t  you  see,”  she  said  Impatiently, 
“we  must  .somehow  get  back  the  jewels?” 

“Get  back  the  jewels,”  I repeated.  “But 
how?” 

“I  don’t  know  yet,”  she  replied.  “But 
we’ll  go  for  a ride  after  dinner,  and  see 
what  happens.” 

Our  bikes  Went  well,  until  we . were 
about  five  miles  from  anywhere,  and!  then 


Madge’s  had  a puncture.  Unfortunatelv, 
we  had  brought  no  repair  outfit  with  us. 

“We  don’t  seem  very  successful,”  I 
remarked,  as  we  walked  along,  when 
suddenly,  on  turning  a corner,  we  saw  a 
car  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

“What  luck!”  breathed  Madge,  and 
going  up  to  it,  she  a.sked  the  chauffeur,  who 
was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  car,  if  he  ' 
could  give  her  something  to  mend  her 
puncture  with. 

He  was  very  kind,  and  helped  us  to  mend 
the  tyre,  as  he  said  he  was  Waiting  for  his 
friends,  who  had  gone  to  the  nearest  town 
to  get  some  petrol,  and,  just  as  we  had 
finished,  they  came  round  the  corner. 
Madge  gasped. 

“Look!”  she  whispered.  “Do  you 
recognise  them?” 

Did  I not  indeed  ! They  were  none  other 
than  the  two  who  had  robbed  Mr.  Fry’s 
shop  that  morning. 

“Quick!”  whispered  Madge,  and  in  an 
instant  we  had  slipped  through  a hole  in 
the  hedge,  leaving  our  bikes  by  the  road. 

“Seen  any  one?”  asked  the  elder  man,  ' 
as  they  came  up. 

“No,”  replied  the  chauffeur.  It  was  a 
good  thing  he  thought  us  too  insignificant 
to  mention.  ' 

Through  a gap  we  W'atched  them  fill  the 
petrol  tank  ; then  the  younger  man— whom 
they  called  “Wilson” — came  round  to  the 
bade  of  the  car,  and  stood  looking  at  a 
small  dressing-case  which  was  strapped  on 
to  the  carrier. 

“I  suppose  it’s  safe  there,  Bennct?”  he 
said.  “I  wish  we  had  it  in  the  car.” 

“Nonsense,”  replied  Bennet,  briskl}'. 
“Whatever’s  the  matter  with  you,  Wilson?  ' 
You’re  as  nervous  as  a cat. 

Madge  looked  at  me  with  shining  eyes. 

“They’re  in  that  case,”  she  whispered.  ' 

I nodded,  and  started  crawling  out  into 
the  road  again.  Meanwhile,  the  three  men 
had  got  into  the  car,  and  started  the  engine. 

Now  or  never  ! I was  the  nearest,  and 
noiselessly  I stole  up  to  the  carrier'and  tried 
to  unfasten  the  straps  that  held  the  case.  : 
But  before  1 had  succeeded,  the  car  gave 
a sudden  lurch  and  started.  . 

In  my  efforts  to  obtain  more  purchase  on  •' 
the  straps,  I had  knelt  on  the  carrier, 
and  now,  before  I realised  what  was'  j 
happening,  I was  clinging  desperately  to  ; : 
the  back  of  the  car,  and  being  carried—-:, 
goodness  knows  where!  I cast  one  look  ' !; 
back  at  Madge.  She  had  seized  her  bike, 
and  was  pedalling  like  mad  after  us. 

As  soon  as  I h.nd  recovered  my  balance,  j 
I set  to  work  on  the  straps,  and  before  I 
had  been  carried  a mile,  1 had  undone 
them.  ‘ i 

But  now  I was  in  another  quandary.  The  ' 
car  was  going  much  too  fast  for  me  to  ' 
attempt  to  get  off,  and  it  was  not  until 
we  had  gone  another  half  mile  that  the 
car  slowed  up  for  a cart  to  pass,  and  I was  , 
able  to  drop  off  unobserved. 

Till  it  w.ns  out  of  sight  1 hid  in  a ditch,  ' 
and  presently  I heard  Madge’s  bicycle  bell  ' 
as  she  turned  the  corner. 

How  vve  laughed  and  talked  ! We  were 
so  delighted  we  could  scarcely  contain  our-  1 
selves.  And,  as  we  walked  gaily  back  to 
where  we  had  left  my  bike,  we  chattered 
like  magpies. 

On  our  return,  we  found  daddy  with  a 
detective  from  Scotland  Yard  who  had  just  ' 
arrived,  and  we  gave  them  the  case,  and  j 
told  the  .story  of  its  rescue.  When  they  ■ 
opened  it,  they  found  it  contained  over  five 
hundred  pounds’  worth  of  jewels — not  only  I 
Mr.  Fry’s  jewels,  but  other  people’s  as 
well. 

We  had  something  to  tell  the  girls  the  - 
next  day.  In  fact  our  adventure  hasn’t 
ceased  to  be  talked  about  yet,  though  the  ^ 
thieves  were  never  caught.  We’re  still  j 
just  as  keen  on  the  Pictures,  and  we’re  off 
this  evening  to  see  the  real  “Golden 
Trail!”  Eileen  Avenell  (16). 
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“WHAT  IS  MY  THOUGHT  LIKE?” 

This  is  a pleasant  and  diverting  indoor 

■ game.  One  of  the  players  silently  resolves 
I upon  a subject  of  thought,  then  asks  the 

■ rest,  in  turn,  “What  is  my  thought  like?” 
I To  this  query  they  make  various  replies 
I which  may  occur  to  their  minds.  “Like 
; next  year,”  one  may  say;  “Like  an 
; apple,”  declares  another;  “Like  a riddle,” 

; and  so  on,  giving  any  answer  which  may 
1 occur  to  them  at  the  moment. 

I The  first  player  then  declares  his  thought 
: aloud,  and  calls  upon  each  one  to  point 
; out  the  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
j object  he  or  she  gave  in  reply.  In  the 
i ingenuity  of  the  players  to  fix  upon  some 
I point  of  resemblance  between  the  two, 
r absurd  or  otherwise,  lies  the  chief  interest 
I of  the  game.  p 

I OUR  POET’S  CORNER. 

I SPRING. 

I Spring  Is  coming,  that  we  know, 

: For  we  see  the  violets  grow  ; 

I And  the  trees  their  green  leaves  don 
j Telling  us  that  Winter’s  gone. 

Winter  clouds  have  rolled  by. 

The  sun  is  shining  in  the  sky. 

; Everything  is  bright  and  green 

I Making  sad  hearts  glad,  I ween, 

Stuart  Swallow  (11). 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

I ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

Square  Word. 

IOTA 

1 OMEN 

TENT 
ANTS 

PouBLE  Acrostic. 

F I FT  H 
A Lie  E 
M URDE  R 
I NDIAN  A 
L AURE  L 
Y AR  D 

Riddle — Fire. 

sunshineTguild. 


39,  Wendell  Rd.,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W.12., 
Sept.,  1920. 

Dear  “Marie” — My  humble  apologies 
for  not  having  written  to  you  before  regard- 
ing the  Children’s  Holiday  at  Felpham  I 
Please  excuse  the  delay,  and  allow  me  once 
again  to  thank  you,  most  heartily,  on  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Page  and  myself  for  the 
splendid  time  they  had  while  down  there. 
They  both.  Grade  and  Teddy,  speak  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  appreciation  of  all  the 
good  times  they  had  there,  and,  in  listening 
to  their  chatter  since  they  have  been 
home,  one  can  see  that  they  have  very 
pleasant  memories  stored  up,  and  in  re- 
counting them  they  seem  to  be  living  those 
times  over  again.  In  view  of  this  we  must 
record  our  heartiest  appreciation  for  your- 
self and  the  founders  of  the  Home,  for  the 
happy  holidays  that  they  afford  our  little 
ones. 

I hope  that  you  may  continue  for  many 
years  to  come  to  carry  on  the  good*  work 
in  providing  “Sunshine”  for  so  many  little 
ones  who  enjoy  it  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  I would  like,  through  you,  to 
thank  all  the  other  kind  helpers  who  must 
work  very  hard  to  give  the  little  ones  such 
a splendid  time. 

Yours  sincerely,  E.  W.  Page. 


MATRON’S  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Our  Matron  sends  hearty  thanks  to  all 
the  kind  friends  who  sent  such  welcome 
gifts  at  Christmas  and  New  Year,  and  to 
her  acknowledgments  “Marie”  desires  to 
add  her  warmest  and  most  grateful 
appreciation — • 

Miss  G.  Mullord,  parcel  of  books,  etc. ; Mrs.  Beranger 
(Paris),  a parcel  of  books ; Miss  Qaeenie  Enderby, 
books;  Mrs.  Kennard  afid  the  Misses  Eagar  (Hove), 
Christmas  pudding  arid  1 2 toys  for  Christmas  tree ; 
Miss  M.  Ross,  books;  “A  Widow’s  Offering,”  scarves; 
“A  Friend,”  a nice  parcel;  “Sunshinet”  (Clapham), 
books ; Mrs.  A.  Hill,  toys ; Misses  Overton,  a parcel 
for  the  Christmas  tree ; Mr.  Mason,  warm  " Tammys  " 
for  girls,  and  helmets  for  boys;  Mrs.  Jones,  sweets, 
etc.;  Mrs.  Locke,  box  of  “surprises”  for  all;  Mrs. 
Dawson,  bon-bons  for  the  children. 

The  above  are  in  addition  to  the  monetary  gifts 
received  by  Matron,  and  previously  acknowledged  in 
the  “C.H.”  pages.  . . ..  -q 


sincerely  grateful  to  one  and  all,  and  should  like  these 
dear  Sunshiners  to  have  a special  vote  of  thanks, 
because  there  was  no  appeal  made  for  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
yet  they  remembered.  1 spent  part  of  the  money 
on  tea,  sugar,  cocoa,  cheese,  margarine,  cake,  jam, 
sausages,  and  bananas,  and  then  had  some  money  to 
give  her.  We  did  not  know  how  she  would  be  fixed 
with  regard  to  coal,  owing  to  the  strike,  so  we  carried 
as  much  as  we  could ; you  may  guess  we  were  very 
glad  to  reach  our  destination,  but  our  old  friend’s 
surprise  and  gratitude  amply  repaid  us !” 

Mrs.  McMahon,  20,  Shaftesbury  Road,  Great 
Crosby,  Liverpool,  sends  many  hearty  thanks  for 
welcome  rays  of  Sunshine  received  from  the  following 
fnends— M.  M.  (Liverpool),  3s.  6d. ; Mrs.  Carter,  10s. 

kind  birthday  wishes ; Miss 
Cissie  Diamond,  £2  10s.,  and  many  kindnesses  through- 
out the  J^ar ; the  Sunshine  Guild,  5s.  (per  “ Marie.”). 

Miss  E.  Shewing,  251,.  High  Street,  Brentford, 
Middlesex,  writes  gratefully  as  follows—"  I now 
write  to  thank  you  very  much  for  5s.  which  I found 
so  very  acceptable.  I do  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
ungrateful  in  not  writing  before,  but  I have  been  ill 
with  influenza,  but  am  glad  to  say  I am  much  better 
now,  I should  also  like  to  thank  the  following,  who 
sent  me  cheer  at  Christmas  and  during  the  past  year— 
Miss  Canby,  kind  gifts  and  p.c.,  work,  and  cheering 
letters ; Miss  Kinnear,  much  kindness ; Miss  Harris, 
Olive  (Natal),  Miss  Bennet,  and  Miss  Cousins.  1 am 
truly  grateful  to  these  kind  friends.’! 

WHERE  ToTsSo^ SUNSHINE, 

Mr.  B.  Lee,  Training  Ship  “ Cornwall,”  Purfleet, 
Essex,  will  be  delighted  to  receive  some  interesting 
literature  for  the  boys  in  his  care.  Stories  of  travel 
and  adventure  would  be  especially  appreciated  by 
the  lads,  and  “ Marie  ” hopes  her  boy  readem  will 
not  fail  to  respond  to  this  call  for  Sunshine. 

Miss  E.  Smewino,  251,  High  Street,  Brentford,' 
Middlesex,  who  has  been  .a  cripple  since  the  age  of 
five  years,  writes — “ It  cheers  and  Comforts  one  so 
much  to  think  that  friends  are  thinking  of  us ! I am 
still  very  .mxious  to  get  orders  for  socks  and  stockings 
or  any  other  kind  of  work.”  This  dear  invalid  had  a 
birthday  anniversary  on  February  6th,  and  “ Marie” 
assures  her  readers  that  it  is  by  no  means  too  late  to 
send  a few  bright  rays  of  Sunshine. 

Miss  Nellie  Ball,  257,  Thimble  Mill  Lane,  Nechells, 
Birmingham,  is  a dear  invalid  girl  who  has  lain  for 
many  years  unable  to  move,  owing  to  tubercular 
disease  of  the  spine.  She  lives  in  a dull  street,  and 
from  her  bed  can  only  see  a tiny  bit  of  sky,  yet  she 
never  complains  and  is  always  brave,  sweet,  and 
unselfish.  Pray  send  good  cheer  and  sunshine  to  her 
sick  room,  dear  readers. 

balancT^eet, 

CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND,  1920 

Receipts. 

Amount  received  (including  £111  12s.  3d. 
brought  forward  from  1919)  as  acknow- 
ledged in  “ F.H.”  to  January  17th,  1921  £400  7 2 


THE  SUNSHINE  HOME. 

That  our  little  friends  at  the  Sunshine 
Home  had  a “right  royal  time”  at  Christ- 
mas goes  without  saying,  and  it  has  given 
‘Marie”  much  pleasure  to  receive  the  happy 
little  letters  they  have  written  telling  of 
their  doings  at  the  “festive  season.”  The 
following  one  from  little  twelve-year-oldl 
Winnie  Jones  expresses  very  nicely  the 
sentiments  of  all — 

Sunshine  Home,  Felpham. 

Dear  Miss  Findlay — We  are  writing  to 
tell  you  what  a happy  Christmas  we  had. 
[ think  we  are  very  lucky  children,  don’t 
you?  I think  we  ought  to  thank  all  the 
kind  friends  who  sent  the  things.  Nearly 
Jvery  morning  the  postman  used  to  be 
loaded  with  parcels  for  the  Sunshine  Home. 

When  I looked  in  my  stocking  on 
Christmas  morning  I found  a box  of  sweets, 
i “Thumbs  L’p”  doll,  a ball,  a cake  of 
soap,  two  books,  ,an  orange,  and  some 
more  things.  When  we  came  downstairs 
we  all  had  parcels  on  our  plates  too,  so 
there  must  have  been  a lot  of  kind  friends 
thinking  of  us  ! 

1 hank  you  for  the  cards  you  sent  us. 
I hoj)e  you  had  a merry  Christmas  too. 
We  had  a lovely  concert  at  New  Year. 
We  would  have  liked  you  to  have  been 
here.  After  we  had  given  our  pieces  we 
had  games,  and  Mr.  Brown  let  off  some 
fireworks. 

With  love  from  Winnie. 

P.S. — I quite  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we 
?ach  had  a present  from  the  members  of 
the  Women’s  Guild  at  our  Church. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a grateful 
parent  whose  children  have  been  inmates 
of  our  little  Home  at  Felpham — 


GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Mrs.  Hudson,  15,  Medway  Street,  Leicester,  wishe® 
to  thank  gratefully  the  kind  Sunshiners  for  their  loving 
thoughts  of  her  and  her  invalid  daughter  Alice,  and  is 
deeply  thankful  to  the  following  for  kind  gifts— Mrs. 
Berger  (U.S.A.)  p.p.  cards ; “A  thankful  one,”  2s.  6d. ; 
>‘One  who  has  found  loving  help,”  10s.;  Miss 
Chancellor  (Rye),  p.p.  card  album ; and  the  Sunshine 
Guild  (per  " Marie  ”),  5s. 

The  Misses  Allen,  IQ,  Beach  Road,  E.  Southsea, 
Hants.,  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mrs.  Walter  Bowden 
for  her  continued  kindness ; Mrs.  Milne,  for  letters  and 
postal  orders ; and  “ Yorkshire  ” for  two  gifts  of  £1. 
All  this  Sunshine  is  greatly  appreciated  and  has  been 
the  means  of  making  life  a little  easier  for  these 
needy  gentlewomen. 

Miss  Minnie  Barnes,  c/o  Miss  F.  M.  Wood,  93, 
Calton  Road,  Dulwich,  S.E.21,  writes  to  acknowledge 
gratefully  kind  gifts  from  Miss  Canby,  Miss  F.  Wood, 
Mrs.  Tooley,  and  the  Sunshine  Guild  per  “Marie,” 
5s ; and  sends  hearty  thanks  to  all  for  much  kindness 
and  cheer  received  for  many  years. 

Miss  E.  Smith,  3,  Hope  Cottages,  Bedfont  Lane, 
Feltham,  Middlesex,  is  full  of  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
the  good  Sunshiners  for  their  kindness  to  her  and  her 
mother.  She  writes— We  have  been  greatly 
touched  Ijw  the  lovely  letters  and  cheer ; it  has  made 
mother’s  life  so  much  brighter  and  she  is  so  happy 
over  all  the  kindness  and  Sunshine  received.  Will 
you  please  thank  M.  M.  (Liverpool),  for  3s.  6d.  • 
“ A reader  of  the  ‘ F.H.,’  ” 2s.  6d. ; B.  Hunter,  2s.  6d.  • 
“Major  Lil,”  Is. ; “A  Sunshiner”  (Golders  Green),  Is. ; 
May,  2s.  6d. ; “ A bed-ridden  invalid,”  nice  books  ■ “A 
thankful  one,”  2s.  6d.;  “Hopeful,”  3s.;  Sunshine 
Guild,  5s. ; “ Decani,”  10s. ; H.  O.  M.,  2s.  6d.  • “A 
friendly  Sunshiner,”  2s.  6d. ; Lilian,  Is.  6d. ; “A 
Sunshiner,”  books;  Mrs.  Beattie,  Is.  and  the  “F.H  ” 
every  week;  D.  A.  L.,  2s.  6d. ; “Sympathy,”  Is.  6d. 
and  tea ; and  Miss  Baxter  (Ashford),  a beautiful  basket 
of  groceries,  etc. 

Miss  Mary  Byrne,  11,  Vesey  Terrace,  Lucan,  Co. 
Dublin,  Ireland,  wishes  to  thank  heartily  Miss  Cissie 
Diamond,  for  £2  10s.,  sent  per  “ Marie.  ” 

Mrs,  Lee,  109,  Hutton  Road,  Handsworth,  Bir- 
mingham, writes  on  behalf  of  our  old  friend,  Mrs. 
Hill,  to  thank  the  good  Sunshiners  for  their  generosity 
and  kindness— Mrs.  Isaac.  Is.  and  p.  card ; Miss 
Reekes,  Is.;  “Major  Lil,’^  6d. ; A member  of  the 
Sunshine  Guild,  card  ; J.  E.  Holmes,  2s. ; M.  M.  (Liver- 
pool), 2s.  6d ; The  Misses  Hill  (U.S.A.),  5s. ; " A 
Friend”  (Birmingham),  Is.;  Mrs.  Swingler,  5s;  Miss 
Downs,  tea ; Miss  Perkins,  5s. ; Miss  Dunlop  (Darvel), 
5s. ; Miss  Livesay,  3s.  Mrs.  Lee  says—"  I am  most 


Expenditure.  £ s.  d. 

Material  & Children’s  Garments  170  9 8 

Caterers  for  Children’s  Teas 

Toys  

Entertainment 

Hire  of  Hall  and  Piano... 

Christmas  Trees 

Flower^ 

Printing 

Postages  

Travelling  Expenses  & Carriage 
Gratuities,  Police  Fees,  Elec 

trician,  etc.  6 6 0 

Clerical  Assistance  10  0 0 


55  6 8 
28  6 8 
6 6 0 
6 €T  0 

3 0 0 
2 10  0 

10  11  9 

4 12  2 
4 13  7 


308  8 6 

Balance  in  Bank  (to  buy 

materials,  1921)  91  18  8 

£400  7 2 


Compared  with  vouchers  and  found  correct,  January 
28th,  1921. — F.  Pearce  (Hon.  Auditor). 

CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND,  1921. 

Balance  brought  forward  from  1920  (to  purchase 
material  for  1921),  £91  18s.  8d. ; Errors  in  acknow- 
ledgment (1920),  10s.  8d. ; Mrs.  E.  G.  Giles,  Canada, 
(omitted  December  20th),  4s.  9d. ; Mrs.  Murphy 

(collecting  card,  £4;  MissToogood  (further  contribu- 
tion to  collecting  card),  7s.  6d. ; Total  (January  31st). 
£97  is.  7d.  o- 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

“ Nip  ” (member  of  the  S.  Zoo),  3d. ; On  account  of 
board  of  children,  £3  12s.;  Misses  N.and  K.Thomley, 
Is.;  "In  Memory  of  Bobbie  and  Boys”  (per  Mrs. 
Tyrrell),  2s.;  “Gipsy”  (do.).  Is.;  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  2s.; 
Total  (for  week  ending  January  31st),  £3  18s.  3d. 


GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very  heartily  we  thank  Miss  F.  Overton  for  gift 
of  a child’s  petticoat. 

MOTTO  FOR°TTIE  WEEK. 

“ Yom  will  find  that  luck 
Is  only  pluck 

To  try  things  over  and  over; 

Patience  and  skill. 

Courage  and  will 

Are  the  four  leaves  of  luck’s  clover,’* 


THE  WRINKLE  IS  TO  SPRINKLE. 


&pQuiiE^ 


*^IMMY  is  always  happy  when  he  is  assisting 
^ in  the  work  of  the  home  and  making  the 
household  tasks  easier. 


Use  Vim  for  washing-up  after  meals.  Sprinkle  a little 
over  greasy  plates,  pots  and  pans,  and  the  grease  is 
cleaned  off  instantly.  Vim  is  splendid  for  cleaning 
cooking  dishes.  It  contains  no  grease. 

VIM  also  cleans  Steel,  Iron,  Brass,  Paint, 

Marble,  Tilework,  Windows,  Floors,  Oil- 
cloth, Linoleum,  Glassware,  Earthenware, 
Enamelware,  etc.  Don’t  apply  VIM  dry. 

SPRINKLER-TOP  CANISTERS, 
AND  PACKETS 


IN 


Of  all  Grocers,  Stores,  Oilmen,  Chandlers,  etc. 


LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED.  PORT  SUNLIGHT. 


Favourite  Fiction 


for  Winter  Evenings. 


FAMILY  STORY-TELLER  SERIES. 


Each  number  contains  a Complete  Novel  equal  in  QUANTITY  and 
QUALITY  to  the  average  Six-Shilling  Novel. 

Stout  Paper  Covers,  1/-;  post-free.  1/3. 


BeVtha’s  Fate. 

Between  the  Dog  and  the  Wolf. 
Charlotte’s  Governess. 

Cruel  Kindred. 

Cecilia's  Choice. 

Cicely’s  Error. 

Coral. 

Crime  Qub,  Tlie 
Diana’s  Love  Story; 

For  Nita, 

Gwen  Dale’s  Ordeal. 

Golden  Mists. 

Gipsy  Maiden,  A 
Great  Deception,  A 
Harp  of  Life,  The 
Hilary  and  Vivian; 

Her  Own  Sister. 


Her  Johnnie.  Sweethearts. 
House  of  the  Apostles. 

Heart  of  a Hero,  The 
In  Masquerade. 

Juliet. 

Lill. 

Lily  in  the  Wilderness,  A 
Love’s  Indian  Summer. 
Lucilla’s  Inheritance. 

Little  Usurper,  A 
Mountain  Daisy,  A 
Madge,  or  Nobody’s  Darling. 
Miser’s  Heiress,  A 
Muriel’s  Diamonds. 

My  Lady’s  Way 
Mystery  of  the  Black  Pit. 


Mystery  of  Woodcroft,  The 
Not  a Saint. 

One  Maid  for  Me,  The 
Proved  Unworthy. 

Plassy  Sword,  The 
Put  Asunder. 

Sweetbrier. 

Sweet  Nance  Waverley; 
Stormy  Wooing,  A 
Sackcloth  and  Ashes,  In 
Strange  Marriage,  A 
Sin  of  a Lifetime,  The 
Slandered  Memory,  A 
Simple  Simon. 

Valentine  Avory’s  Vow. 
Woman’s  War,  A 


Setecfed  titles  with  remittance  should  be  addressed  to  Wm.  STEVENS,  Ltd.,  The  Family  Herald  Press, 
23-24,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2. 
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MARCH 

WilJ,  stormy  March  again  is  hen*, 
With  blustering  winds  in  mad 
career. 

High  on  the  gleaming  weed-strewn 
shore 

The  North  Sea  rollers  foam  and  roar. 
In  sheltered  hollow's,  windy-clear. 
Tale  starry-primroses  appear. 

.\nd  radiant,  jocund,  as  of  old. 

In  vivid  green  and  clustered  gold. 
Brave  daffodils  like  sunbeams  bright 
Iduch  ali  the  shadowed  waj-s  with 
light. 

Arrows  of  blossom,  white  as  dawn, 
Cleave  the  dark  mazes  of  the  thorn, 
And  shafts  of  gold  and  silver  play 
Among  the  catkins  sweet  that  sway 
On  willow-wand  and  hazel-screen. 
.And,  thrilled  with  love’s  first  rapture 
keen. 

The  blackbirds  and  gay  thrushes 
siug  . 

Their  matchless  madrigals  to  Spring, 


DAFFODILS. 


Here,  from  my  casement  opening  w iic 
I'pou  the  moorland’s  western  side» 

1 see  gray  clouds  and  sunbt'ams  chase 
Each  other  o’er  the  vast  sky-space, 
And  hear  the  up-sweep  of  the  gale, 
The  angry  lash  of  driving  hail ; 

Then  to  the  “sound  of  rushing  rills 
More  gaily  dance  the  daStdils. 

And  all  the  heaven’s  stormy  heights 
Are  filled  with  clouds  and  tainlow 
lights. 

Swift  sunrays  call  me  from  the  htUs, 
More  gaily  dance  my  daffodils. 
A-down  the  glen  I see  them  shiiio 
Where  avenues  of  larch  and  pine 
Stand  dripping  in  the  sudden  lull. 
Handfuls  of  golden  blooms  I cull. 
Rain-cold  and  sweet  and  beautiful, 
Blooms  delicate  . and  wonderful. 

In  their  glad  hearts  imprisoning 
Lustre,  and  scent,  and  joy  of  Spring. 
March  miracles  ! To  me  more  dear 
Than  all  the  blossoms  of  the  year ! 

Edith  A Jenkins'>»* 


^be  Stor^stEeller. 


COMPLETE  STORY. 

“THE  LITTLE  SQUARE  PEG,” 

Clementina  Gale  was  reflectively  staring,  out  of  the 
window  of  her  tiny  bedroom.  Xhe  prospect,  Uiiiinspiring 
cnouoh  in  itself,  seemed  to  fill  the  girl  with  an  indefinite 
craving.  She  craved  for  “something  different,”  to  read 
books,  to  broaden  her  limited  knowledge, ' to  learn  things 
that  clever,  thinking  people  learnt  and  knew,  to  travel ; and 
slowly  she  pulled  off  her  workaday  frock,  loosened  her  bright 
golden  hair,  and  sighed.  • . 

An  imperative  voice  was  callini^  from  upstairs/  On  the 
bed  lay  a dancing-frock  of  spangled  gauze,  a short,  fluffy 
thin<»,"and  into  this  Tina  was  to  dress  and  go  uip  to  a re- 
hearsal with  her  father,  who  was  waiting  impatiently. 

“Oh,  rnv  fed-uip!” 

Every  now  and  then  it  became  tdo  much  to  endure,  or  so 
the  little  dancer  thought.  They  were  good  to  her— dad  and 
the  ’-est  of  the  familv— hut  they  pressed  her  to  go  on  the 
variety  stage  and  “earn  pots  of  money,”  and  though  she 
never 'rebelled  openlv,  never  argued,  Tina  silently  refused 
to  f’ive  in  to  their  wishes.  They,  did  not  umderstand  in  the 
least  how  strongly  otlier  things  were  calling,  and  it  was  no 
use  trying  to  make  them  ; thev  couldn’t,  understand.  She  was 
glad  enough  to  help  the  faniily  fortunes  by  performing  at 
her  father’s  own  concerts ; but  the  variety-stage— never  1 

“Tiqa  1 Tina!  How  much  longer?” 

“Coming,  dad!” 

.■\nd  within  three  minutes  a fairy-like  little  figure  sped 
lightly  upstairs. 

® * * * 

“Heavens,  Tina!  Do  you  hear  it,  my  dear?  What  a 
voice!”  . . 

Old  Professor  Gale  stood  still  on  the  pavement,  gripping 
his  daughter’s  arm  with  one  hand  and  gesticulating  with 
the  other  in  the  direction  of  a street-singer. 

“Listen,  Tina!  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a voice?” 

The  girl  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  The  streg,t-singer 
was  coming  slowly  towards  them,  rendering  a well-known 
song  in  a clear,  true  baritone.  Every  now  and  then  he 
jiaused  in  his  slow  walk  to  send  a few  bars  soaring  in  the 
direction  of  the  upper  windows  of  a house.  He  was 
youngish,  lean,  hungry-looking.  His  eyes  looked  out 
sombrely  from  under  the  peak  of  a close-fitting  gray  cap ; 
his  moustache  drooped  dejectedly  over  the  lips  from  which 
flowed  such  amazing  music.  He  was  neatly  dressed, 


though  the  old  gray  suit  was  fringed  at  the  wri.sts  and  his 
neck  was  encircled  by  a knotted  red  handkerchief. 

“Astounding!”  cried  Professor  Gale,  remainiiig  to  listen 
enthralled.  “Tliiit  man’s  carrying  a little  gold-mine  about 
in  his  throat  with  him,  and  yet  he’s  singing  in  the  btreet ! 

few  months’  training  and  he’d  make  a fortune.” 

The  singer  broke  off  to  bend  and  pick  up  a pennv  that 
was  thrown  from  an  attic-wdndow  and  smile  and  acknow- 
ledge his  patron— a little  housemaid  in  a inob-cap — and  then 
resumed  his  song. 

“Strange  he  should  be  singirng  that,”  observed  the  Pro- 
fessor's daughter,  “just  when  Jim  Sloane  is  rehearsing  it 
for  our  ne.\t  show!  But  Jim  doesn't  render  it  half  as 
well.” 

Then  the  shabby  little  Professor  acted  on  impulse,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do.  Taking  sixpence  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  he  advanced  towards  the  street-singer  and  addressed 
him  eagerly. 

“Look  here,  my  man,  you’ve  got  a voice  in  a million  ! 
.And  I’ve  a suggestion  to  make  to  you  right  now,  if  you’ll 
consider  it.” 

The  singer  stared  down  at  him,  astonished,  dully  in- 
credulous. 

“Yes,  I mean  it!  If  you’ll  come  along  with  me,  I’ll  give 
you  a first-rate  training  and  a real  start  in  the  profession. 
I’m  a teacher,  but  I give  concerts  regularly,  and  in  reufrn 
for  the  training  I shall  expect  you  to  sing  at  them  for  me 
for  a time,  giving  your  sendees.  What  do  you’ say?” 

“I — I don’t  know,  sir.” 

The  man  hesitated.  Then  his  mournful  eyes  fell  on  the 
Professor’s  pretty  little  companion,  and  lighted  up. , 

“I  am  making  this  suggestion  for  mv  own  benefit  as  well 
as  yours,  my  man.  Wc  can  find  room  for  you  at  our  place, 
and  I’ll  board  you  free  during  the  first  part  of  your  training. 

I shaHwork  you  hard,”  he  added — “give  \ <ju  as  stiff  a time 
of  it  as  any  singer  ever  had.  I'm  a hard  master,  eh, 
Tina?” 

He  smiled  benevolently  at  the  girl,  who,  though  only  fl\o- 
feet-three,  w*as  almost  as  tall  as  the  Professor  himself.  The 
singer,  after  staring  hard  at  them  both,  said  suddenly— 

“Thank  you,  sir.  TIT  come.” 

“That’s  good!  You’re  taking  a wise  step” — and  Pio- 
fessor  Gale  marched  triumphantly  on,  his  daughter,  appre- 
hensive and  embarras.sed,  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  young 
street-singer,  obviously  ill  at  ease,  on  the  other. 

Presently,  after  some  twenty  minutes’  walking,  they 
came  to  their  homo,  a trim  little  house  standing  among 
many  others  its  exact  counterpart.  In  the  hall  Professor 
Gale  called  fussily  to  his  wife  to  come  downslairs  at  oncx*. 

“My  dear,  I’ve  brought  a new  inmate  to  our  house,”  he 
began,  waving  a hand  towards  the  singer;  “he  is  going  to 
be  a pupil  of  mine,  and  I have  promised  to  board  and  lodge 
him  during  his  training.  I dare  say  ho  will  make  the  best 
of  our  poor  accommodation” — and  ho  smiled  benignantlv, 
as  one  who  would  suggest  that  the  visitor  would  no  doubt 
find  himself  in  far  more  princely  surroundings  than  any.  to 
which  he  had  been  aceijstomed.  “By  the  way,  my  man, 
what  is  your  name?” 

“Fidler,”  answered  the  man  nervously — “Edward  Fidler.” 

“Very  well,  Fidler,  we’ll  soon  make  you  at  home  amongst 
us.  Won’t  we,  Mary?” 

Mrs.  Gale,  a stout  little  woman  xvho  had  once  been 
pretty,  but  who  now  wore  a perpetual  frown  between  her 
brows,  nodded  sullenly.  She  had,  after  forty-two  years  of 
married  life,  grown  accustomed  to  her  husband’s  odd  little 
ways,  and  Edward  Fidler  was  not  the  first  proiige  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  street  to  land  upon  her  regime  with  un- 
expected suddenness.  She  sighed,  and  wondered  aloud 
whether  the  other  bed  in  Albert’s  room  would  need  airing. 

They  all  sat  down  to  tea — an  untidy  meal,  the  tablecloth 
the  worse  for  use,  the  fare  lumped  anyhow  on  to  table, 
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Edward  Fidler  took  his  place  on  a Windsor  chair,  and  sat 
^\  ith  his  head  on  one  side,  nervously  uncomfortable.  Obvi- 
ously, thought  the  Professor,  smiling  kindly  across  at  the 
new-comer,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  a table  spread  with  a 
u liite  cloth,  and  a correct  regard  in  the  matter  of  utensils — 
as  far,  that  is,  as  the  hous^old  possessions  admitted. 

“Not  very  sumptuous  fare,”  the  old  man  said  genially, 
“but  plenty  of  it~plenty  pf  it!  That’s  what  I always 
say— ha^-e  enough.  Now,  Tina,  lend  ftir.  Edward  Fidler 
your  knife;  you  and  your  mother  cpn  share  one,  if  you 
don’t  caiu  to  get  up  and  fetch  another.” 

Tina  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  as  she  passed  the 
knife  to  Fidler. 

The  meal  progressed,  partly  in  the  dead  silence  of 
discomfort,  partly  in  a genial  monologue  carried  on  by  tire 
head  of  the  house. 

.After  tea,  and  before  she  was  permitted  to  “get  cleared 
up,”  Mrs.  Gale  was  requested  to  come  up  to  the  music- 
room — two  attics  which  had  been  thrown  into  one  to  make 
a place  large  enough  for  rehearsals — ^to  hear  the  new-comer 
sing.  On  a low  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room  stood  an 
upright  grand  piano. 

“Come,  Fidler,  what  will  you  sing?”  Gale  was  already 
going  swiftly  through  a stack  of  music  on  a cupboard  shelf. 
“How  about  ‘Songs  of  Araby’?” 

Fidler  nodded,  and  walked  forward  to  the  platform. 

“I  haven’t  often  sung  it,  sir,  but  I think  I know  it.” 

Song  after  song  he  went  through,  and  the  weary,  dreary 
woman,  listening,  forgot  about  her  washing-up.  Tina  was 
spellbound,  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  When  they  had 
finished,  the  Professor  turned  round,  patting  his  owm  back, 
as  it  were,  for  his  cleverness  at  finding  such  d prize. 

“There,  my  dear!  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a voice?”  he 
asked  his  wife  enthusiastically.  “With  good  stiff  training 
pf  jjourse,  w'e’ll  make  his  name,  eh?” 

“I  should  think  he  might  do  it  even  without  the  training, 
if  you  ask  me,”  she  said,  as  she  left  them  and  went  down- 
stairs. 

“Ah,  no,  not  without  training,  eh,  Fidler?”  questioned 
the  Professor.  “What  do  you  say?” 

“I  dunno,  sir.” 

The  Professor  found  him  monosyllabic  and  awkward. 

“Tina  dear,”  he  commanded,  “run  and  change  your 
frock,  and  I’ll  put  you  through  the  new  dance.  Mr.  Fidler 
shall  tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  vour  dancing.” 

Within  ten  minutes  a little  fairy  creature  was  dicing 
before  Fidler’s  eyes,  moving  lightly  like  a flow'er  mlown 
by  the  zephyrs,  a delicate  thing  of  fair  white  petals  and 
golden  stamen.  There  was  something  ethereal  about  her 
youthful  grace,  thought  the  man,  and  he  noticed  too  a look 
of  sadness  in  her  large,  clear  eyes. 

Why  did  she  look  like  that?  Fidler  wmndered.  A girl 
of  the  people,  brought  up  all  her  life  to  sing  and  dance  before 
such  of  the  public  as  cared  to  patronise  Professor  Gale’s 
concerts,  fed,  clothed,  and  probably  flattered,  yet  under- 
neath there  lurked  unmistakably  this  haunting  shadow. 

“Jove,  but  she’s  exquisite!”  thought  the  street-singer, 
as  he  sat  gazing  moodily  at  the  fairy-like  figure.  “Ste’s 
just  glorious.” 

His  train  of  thought  travelled  back  over  the  events  of  the 
last  few  houi-s  to  the  occurrenoe  of  the  early  morning  that 
had  landed  him  in  his  present  position.  Such  a stupid 
thing ! And  jt  had  led  him  to  this  girl,  with  her  beautiful 
faoe  and  her  most  enthralling  gifts  of  song  and  motion. 

Early  that  morning  the  street-singer — one  Stanlev 
Deacon  West— only  son  of  Mr.  and  . Mrs.  John  West,  of 
Binmead,  Surrey,  had  been  bewailing  his  “stoney”  con- 
dition among  the  few  boon  companions  who  had  called 
upon  him  before  he  was  up.  They  had  waited  while  he 
bathed ; they  were  sitting  smoking  in  his  room  while  he 
dressed,  and  urging  him  to  join  in  some  scheme  that  had 
been  mooted  by  one  or  other  of  them. 

“My  dear  chaps,”  he  had  gloomily  told  them,  “I  can’t 
do  anything!  I’m  on  my  beam-ends.  The  only  thing  for 
sue  to  dp  is  to  sink  into  obscurity  as  soon  as  ever  I can. 
It’ll  be  the  workhouse  pr  singing  in  tlw;  street  for  Stanlev 
D.,  you  bet!” 

“Well,  the  latter  pays,”  observed  his  young  friend  Green- 
leaf  oracularly,  “but  you’d  never  pass  muster.  If  your 
get-up  didn’t  give  you  away,  your  charming  and  cultured 
tones  would.” 

“Think  I’d  go  out  in  my  ordinary  get-up,  eh?”  Stanley 
West  withered  his  friend  with  a glance.  Then  he  laughed, 
in  sudden,  mischievous  glee.  “Look  here,  old  man,  I’ll 


bet  you  any  sum  you  like  to  name  I’ll  dress  so  that  my  owm 
mother  wouldn’t  know  me,  and  earn  enough  by  nightfall 
to  pay  for  bed-and-breakfast  in  a comfortable  boarding- 
house!” 

Within  twenty  minutes  he  came  befox'c  them  the  doubtful- 
looking  customer  he  appeared  now,  and  was  promising 
them  on  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  “do”  fifteen 
streets  that  day  and  earn  unlimited  ready  cash.  H.o  had . 
come  to  the  fourteenth  street;  he  was  beginning  to  get 
hoarse,  and  his  feet  were  aching  unendurably,  when  Fate, 
in  the  form  of  the  little  Professor  and  his  daughter,  stepped' 
briskly  into  his  path.  It  had  been  the  sight  of  her  wonder- 
ful, irresistible  face  that  had  brought  about  his  quick 
decision. 

In  his  world  he  had  never  met  anything  quite  like  her, 
he  reflected  now,  as  he  gazed  at  the  fairy  figure  up  in  this 
roof-room.  His  girl  pals— -well,  they  were  'ail  on  the  same 
pattern,  nrore  or  less ; they  were  clever  and  witty— or  con- 
sidered themselves  so;  they  dressed  well,  did  what  was 
expected  of  them,  and  what  others  did.  He  had  liked  them 
sometimes,  flirted  with  them  sometimes,  danced  with  them 
often,  and  they  had  left  him  cold.  But  this  little  exquisite 
thing,  with  her  serious,  miserable  eyes,  her  shining  hair, 
and  the  poetry  she  expressed  in  every  movement — she  was 
different  from  them ; different  too  from  others  of  her  class 
and  profession.  He  had  looked  on  at  a hundred  or  more 
painted  dolls  on  the  stage,  simpering  and  posturing  to  pleaw; 
a jaded  tlirong;  he  had  met  well-known  “stars”  from  the 
firmament  of  the  variety-stage,  after  they  had  married  men 
he  had  known.  But  Tina  was  different  from  all  these. 
Tina  was  sweet  and  hard-working  and  lonesome.  He  knew" 
by  her  e.xpression  she  was  lonesome,  for  she  was  not  lilce 
the  rest  of  the  fiunily. 

Edward  Fidler’s  mind  was  fully  made  up;  he  was  going 
to  stay — live  with  this  queer,  sordid  family,  train  with  the 
old  Professor,  and  study  the  girl.  It  was  easy  enough  tu 
write  and  tell  people  he  was  staying  away  for  a few  months, 
and  no  questions  would  be  asked. 

At  supper-time  the  two  sons,  Albert  and  Walter,  came  in, 
and  were  presented  to  “Edward  Fidler.”  Another  embar- 
rassing meal  was  got  through,  during  which  Fidler  began 
to  wonder  whether  he  “possibly  could  stick  it!” 

When  he  went  to  bed  at  eleven  forty-five,  to  find  that  he 
was  to  occupy  a “chair-bedstead^’  in  the  corner'  of  Albert’s 
and  Walter’s  room,  his  resolution  wavered  considerably. 
The  boys  were  smoking  execrable  “fags”  as  they  undressed, 
and  making  each  other  titter  over  inane  jokes.  Fidler  got 
into  bed,  the  settled  gloom  of  his  countenance  never 
changing.  Finding  he  was  not  one  to  join  in  their  humour, 
they  grew  more  hilarious  still.  But  in  the  morning  he 
came  down  to  breakfast  and  saw  Tina  again. 

“Somewhere  back  among  her  ancestry,”  he  reflected,  as 
the  sweet,  unsmiling  eyes  met  his  across  the  table,  “there 
was  a great  princess  banished  from  her  kingdom;  hcr 
beauty  has  fluttered  down  the  ages,  idly  touching  one  here 
and  another  there,  and  has  landed  now  upon  Tina.  She’.s 
not  conscious  of  the  heritage,  nor  where  it  comes  from ; but 
it’s  there,  all  the  same.” 

-i  * * ^ * 

Two  months  later  Fidler  found  himself  in  the  full  swing 
of  concert  life,  and  he  was  bound  to  admit  that,  apart  from 
culinary  shortcomings  and  impossible  room-mates,  he  was 
enjoving  it  to  the  full.  Never,  in  his  well-ordered  existena', 
had  he  dreamed  of  himself  as  becoming  a “pro,”  taking  an 
odd  engagement  here  and  there,  and  a regular  fortnightly 
one  in  Professor  Gale’s  Pupils’  Concerts.  These  affairs 
were  boring,  the  only  uncommon  number  being  Tina’s 
e.xtraordinary  dancing. 

In  regard  to  this,  Fidler  learnt  that  perpetual  strife  and 
trouble  reigned  at  home.  Professor  Gale  was  poor,  pupils 
were  falling  off,  and  the  parents  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  press  the  girl  into  taking  up  the  music-hall  stage, 
instead  of  dancing  only  for  her  father.  Every  meal-time 
became  a menace,  for  as  time  went  on,  discussions  on_  the 
point  grew  louder  and  more  frequent.  Fidler  felt  infinitely 
sorrv  for  Tina,  who,  although  she  was  quiet,  and  never  had 
“rows”  with  her  people,  begged  them  persistently  not  to 
force  her  to  go  on  to  the  hated  variety-stage. 

“I  couldn’t!”  she  entreated.  “I — I haven’t  the  cheek 
to  go  in  for  it.  I’ll  take  pupils— I’ll  be  a domestic— any- 
thing rather  than  that!” 

But  despite  these  family  discussions,  Tina  appeared  out- 
wardly happy  and  gay  enough.  In  their  slip-shod  way, 
Fidler  saw  tlrey  were  all  kind  to  the  girl,  and  that  she  was 
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ijcnuitielv  fond  of  hor  uncouth  relations.  She  puzzled  him  I 
» immensely,  and  as  each  day  went  past  he  loved  her  more  | 
and  more  do\otedly,  us  he  had  known  he  should  do  from  j 
tlie  very  first.  | 

Then  one  ni^ht  during  a concert  something  happened  j 
that  wrcMiched  his  heart-strings.  She  had  gone  through  her 
ifi.rst  dance,  and  had  changed  in  readiness  for  her  next, 
half-an-hour  later.  She  was  clad  as  a fuchsia-bell,  in  soft 
red-silk  frills  and  red  stockings,  covered  by  slender, 
purplish  petals  from  high  waist  to  dainty  knee;  her  golden 
hair  was  bound  in  smooth  swathes  over  her  shajrely  head, 
and  Fidler’s  eyes  had  devoured  her  when  he  saw  her  flitting 
lightl;^  front  her  dressing-room,  down  the  dark  passage 
that  led  to  the  room  that  tlid  duty  as  a green-room. 

Ten  minutes  after  he.  had  spen  her  traverse  the  passage, 
he  had  occasion  to  go  to  the.  green-room  himself.  But 
before-  he  reached  it  the  heart-breaking  sound  of  sobbing 
.struck  his  ear,  and  he  stopped  still,  listening,  conjecturing. 
On  his  left  there  was  a small  recess,  where  hung  a few  stage 
“props,”  covered  by  a dusty  green  curtain. 

Tina!  Stanley  Deacon  \\'est  felt  as  if  something  were 
.strangling  him.  Tina  was  tho  only  woman  performer  on 
the  prograni'ine,  except  for  a stout  contralto,  even  at  that 
miomcnt  rendering  “Roses  of  Picardv.”  It  could  not  be 
unv  one  but  Tina,  weeping  there  behind  the  curtain. 
‘‘Tina!” 

He  ventured  to  move,  the  curtain  aside,  and,  striking  a 
match,  peered  behind  into  tho  recess.  Then',  in  a little 
huddled  heap  of  purple  and  red  and  golden  hair,  he  found 
; Iter,  sobbing  her  heart  out  like  the  weary  child  she  was\ 
“Yes,  Teddic?”  .She  blinl'U.'d  up  at  him  with  an  expres- 
sion !ialf  comic,  half  pathetic,  and  blew  out  the  match  as 
he  hold  it.  “You — you’re  a beast,  to  come  and  c-catch  me 
howling!  But— you  tell  the  bo\s — or  any  one?  I — 

don’t  often  give  way.” 

“Of  course  I won’t,  kiddy!  We’re  pals,  you  and  I. 
I-ook  here,  I’m  coming  in;  please  make  room  for  me!” 
With  a sigh  that  was  half  a sob,  she  moved  into  the  ! 
corner,  leaving  room  for  Stanley  Deacon  W’est  to  sit  beside  j 
hor,  in  the  dusty  recess. 

“Now,  then,  I’m  going  to  talk  to  you  straight,  Tina!” 
he  began  authoritatively.  “We’re  pals,  aren’t  we?” 

. “Yes — p-pals,”  she  assented  dismally;  “you’ve  always 
been  a brick  to  me,  in  a sort  of  underneath  way  that  I’ve 
liked  and  been  able  to  understand,  although  we’ve  never 
talked  to  each  other  much.” 

He  nodded. 

“That’s  so.  And  all  the  time — you  may  or  may  not  have 
known  it — I’ve  seen  that  you’re  a square  |K‘g  in  a round 
hole.  Some  day,  kiddy,  I mean  to  pull  you  out — uproot 
you,  transplant  you!  D’you  understand?” 

'“Oh,  yes!”  She  stared  up  at  him  in  the  darkness, 

though  she-  could  not  see  his  faa-.  “You’re  right,  Teddie! 

I believe  I’ve  always  felt  a square  peg,  only  it  never  entered 
iny  head  to  put  it  like  that.  You  won’t  believe  it,  and  the 
others  only  laugh,  but  I’m  a student,  Teddie,  at  . heart — a 
born  student.  Somewhere  among  my  ancestors  there  must 
have  been  some  one  like  me — some  one  I’ve  inherited  it  all 
from.  I’ve  a few  books  at  home,  and  I read  them  in  secret, 
and  I crave  to  study  and  learn  and  know  things — lovely 
things,  old,  historical  things,  and  I want  to  give  all  my 
time  to  it,  so  as  to  enjoy  apd  revel  in  it,  if  only  I could  1” 
She  paused,  and  her  earnestness  found  an  answering 
chord  of  sympathy  in  the  man  beside  her. 

“Dear  kiddy!”  he  said  softly. 

“.■\nd,  with  all  this  hunger  for  better  things,  I was  born 
into  a family  of  freaks,  to  lead  a life  of  mimicry  and  foolery 
that  goes  uttorl\'  against  the  grain.  Oh,  you  don’t  know 
how  unbearable  it  sometimes  gets!” 

“.•\nd  to-night  it  became  overwhelming,  and  you  hid 
awav  to  cry,  eh?” 

“How  do  you  come  to  understand  so  well,  Teddie?”  she 
asked  sharply.  “You — a street-singer!  Were  you  a 
square  peg  too?  Were  your  family  totally  different  from 
yourself?” 

Fidler  flung  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

“No,”  he  said  presently,  “I  don’t  think  I was  ever  a 
square  peg  exactly,  though  I got  mighty  bored  with  myself 
at  times,  ar-d  longed  'or  a bit  of  .adventure.”  He  slipped 
an  arm  about  her  and  drew  the  slender  little  body  close 
to  hi.s  side.  Tina  felt  a sense  of  good  comradeship  and 
svTnpathy  in  his  strong  touch.  “Well  I told  vou  I was 
going  to  take  you  away,  uproot  you,  traiu plant  you!  Will, 
you  come?  .Shall  we  go  to-morrow?”  * ‘ 
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“.\re  you  in  love  with  me?”  she  asked,  drawing  away 
and  st.aring  up  through  the  darlcness. 

“I  guess  I am  that,  Tina— you  quaint,  solemn  little 
creature  ! But  I never  would  let  y ou  see  it  till  the  time  w as 
ri|ie.” 

Tina  sighed,  and  nestled  closer  to  him. 

“.And  that’s  just  another  misfortune,”  she  told  him  de- 
jectedly, “for  I’ve  loved  you  for  -weeks  and  weeks,  and  I 
thought— supposing  by  any  chance  you  lo\cd  me  and  wanted  ■ 
me — I knew  I shouldn't  be  able  to  tesist — I can’t,  Teddic, 
you  know — and  .1  knew  it  would  only  be  the  same  old  thing 
- coiuerts  and  turns  and  shows  and  things,  even  if  wc  weixi 
married ! ” 

Again  he.  laughed,  and  his  ami  lightened  till  Tina  felt 
she  couldn’t  breathe. 

“But  if  wc  were,  together,  loving  each  other  as  we  do- 
all  fiercely  and  w^arm,  and  like  true  pals — should  you  mind 
the  concerts  then  ?” 

“I  should  still  want  something  different,”  she  persish-d, 
half-wavering,  “even — even  if  you  took  a clerkship,  or  some, 
thing  humdrum  lik<‘  that,  ,sn  that  f had  time  to  read  books 
and  do  what  I want  to  do.” 

“Kiddv” — and  SlaiVlev  Deacon  M est  solemnly  kissed  Ivr 
shining  hair- — “you  shall  have  ‘soincthing  different,’  ” he 
promised.  “You'll  sec.  To-moiTOw  we’ll  elope  togcthei-, 
and  somehow  or  otlv-r  I’ll  manage  to  give  you  just  exactly 
Avhat  you  want;  only  promise  to  coine!” 

A.  sudden  thrill  ran  through  the  girl;  the  adventurous- 
side  appealed,  if  nothing  else;  and  even  if  Teddie ’s  words 
were  mere  y outhful  boasting,  she.  felt  it  would  at  least  be.  a 
happier  life  with  him,  an  adventure  to  go  off  together  and, 
earn  their  livelihood,  just  they  two  alone.  She  eould  tru.st 
him  implicitly ; she  needed  no  words  of  assurance  on  th.it 
point;  head  and  heart  and  instinct  all  guided  her  judgment 
the  -same  way. 

“Do  you  mean  every  single  word  you’ve  said?”  she 
demanded. 

“Every  word,  and  all  those  I've  yet  to  say  too!” 

“.And  you’ll  take  me  to  something  different — and  fiettcr?” 
“Different,  certainly,  and  I have  every  hope  you  will  find 
it  better.  Listen,  Tina!  Some  one’s  yelling  for  you;  it’s 
time  to  go  on.  Kiss  me,  and  run  along!  I’ll  tell  you  more 
to-morrow.” 

* * -It  s 

Professor  Gale  was  poring  over  a couple  of  letters  he'd 
recei\'ed  by  the  early  post.  The  absence  of  his  daughter 
the  dav  before  had  puzzled  and  annoyed  him ; in  the  evening 
a brief  telegram  had  arrived  for  him,  which  had  not  done 
much  to  elucidate  matters — 

“Tina  perfectly  safe.  Don’t  worry.  AVriting. — E'idlek.” 
Fidler,  for  some  entirely  obscure,  reason,  had  run  off  with 
the  girl;  it  was  most  vexing,  with  rehearsals  for  the  now 
show  to  begin  the  very  next  morning,  .And  now  there  came 
these  two  letters,  the  first  from  Edward  I'idler,  the  second 
from  Tina  herself — 

“Dear  Professor— Tina  and  I have  run  away  to  be  . 
married.  I have  brought  her  to  my  home,  and  handed  her 
over  to  my  mother,  who  will  take  every  care  of  her  till  next 
month,  when  we  have,  arranged  for  the  wedding  to  take 
place.  I was  singing  in  the  streets  that  day  as  the,  result  v)f 
a joke  among  myself  and  some  pals,  and  when  events 
shaped  themselves  as  they  did,  and  I saw  Tina's  face,  f 
could  not  refuse  the  offer  you  made  me  to  come  to  your 
home  and  be  ‘trained.’  Please  come  to  the  wedding  and 
give  us  your  blessing.  We  came  aw'ay  quietly  to  save  fuss 
and  explanations,  and  we  hope  you  will  forgive  us. 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“St.vmey  De.acon  West,  alias  Edward  Fidler.” 
The  Professor  turned  to  Tina’s  epistle-— 

“Dear  old  dad— I know  you’re  a staunch  Socialist,  and 
hate  aristocrats  like  poison,  and  that’s  why  I consented  to 
come  away  with  ‘Teddie’  without  asking  permission  — 
partly.  But  although  you  hate  the  aristocracy,  or  pretend 
you  do,  I know  you  don’t  hate  niy  aristocrat,  as  you’ve 
lived  with  him  for  weeks,  and  know  his  true  worth,*  don’t 
you?  Apd,  dad,  when  he  said  ‘A’ou  and  I are  going  to 
elope,*  I just  couldn’t  withstand  him.  Could  you  have 
done  in  my  place?  I didn’t  know  then  that  he  w?s  rich, 
or  going  to  be  some  day,  but  what  I did  know  was  that 
I loved  him,  and  love  is  the  best  thing  going;  and  I wantcvl 
to  elope  w'ith  him  any  way. 

“I  am  in  a fairyland.  Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  axi? 
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dear  as  their  son,  or  nearly  so — no,  not  nearly  so,  but  they 
are  very  dear — and  I have  been  shown  things  that  just  hll 
me  up  with  almost  unbearable  happiness  such  as  1 never 
dreamed  of  finding.  Wasn't  it  strange  1 should  meet  my 
fate,  dad,  that  day  when  we  came  across  that  young'  singer 
in  the  street?  And  all  through  a silly  joke  he  and  his 
friends  had  made  in  the  morning! 

"This  house  is  heavenly.  I mean  to  spend  all  my  time 
in  the  library,  and  soon  'I'eddie  and  I are  going  to  travel 
abroad,  all  over  the  world.  He  loves  it,  and  I shall  see 
;dl  the  things  and  places  I’ve  longed  to  know  about.  You 
and  mum  and  the  boys  must  come  and  see  us  some  day, 
and  I’m  asking  Heaven  to  rain  down  blessings  on  your 
head  for  the  impulse  that  made  you  stop  and  ask  that  street- 
singer  to  come  home  with  us.  Please  write  to  me. 

‘‘Your  affectionate  daughter,  ‘‘Tin.\.” 


The  Professor  cleared  his  throat.  Of  course — in  common 
with  many  other  needy,  seedy  professors — he  bitterly  hated 
the  tyranny  of  the  upper  classes;  he’d  often  said  so,  often! 

But ‘‘My  daughter,  Mrs.  Stanley  Deacon  West!”  It 

sounded  rather  well.  After  all,  one  could  not  compromiso 
one’s  principles  bv  anything  one’s  daughter  did.  Then  his 
eyes  fell  again  on  the  sentence,  ‘‘Love  is  the  best  thing 
going.”  And  Tina  in  another  part  of  the  letter  spoke  of 
her  ‘‘unbearable  happiness.” 

Something  within  him — the  thing  that  made  him  luider- 
stand  and  translate  the  music  that  over-filled  his  soul,  the 
spirit  of  undying  youth  that  clung  to  him  still — made  him 
tak'c  off  his  glasses  and  rub  them.  He  remembered  that 
w hen  one  was  young,  one  did  believe  that  ‘‘love -is  the 
best  tiling'  going.”  Yes,  ho  remembered  it  well. 

M.  Price  Ev.ins. 


'NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  MYSTER'y  OF  A MOTHER. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY, 

Meg,  who  has  always  been  brought  up  as  Lady  Richend^n’s  daughter,  finds  on  the 
latter’s  death  that  she  is  only  her  adopted  daughter^  The  only  clue  she  has 
to  her  parentage  are  two  letters  found  in  a secret  cavity  in  Lady  Richenden’s 
jcwel-case,  from  a Ellen  F.  Martyn,  of  Highcross  Farm,  Mountlield,  referring 
to  her  baby  whom  Lady  Richenden  has  adopted. 

Sm  Augustus  Richenden,  the  late  Lady  Richenden’s  brotherdn-law. 

Barry  Richenden,  his  son,  who  asks  Meg  to  marry  him,  but  is  refused. 

Mr.  Fisher,  Lady  Richenden’s  lawyer  and  confidant,  who  is  to  reveal  the  secret 
of  her  birth  to  Meg  on  her  25th  birthday. 

Latimer,  Lady  Richenden's  maid,  who  Meg  believes  also  knows  the  truth. 

Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Martyn,  of  Highcross  Farm,  whom  Meg  believes  to  be  her  real 
parents. 

Cissy,  their  daughter. 

Mr.  Peters,  their  farm  manager. 

On  her  dearly-loved  “mother’s”  death,  Meg  is  to  go  to  live  at  Brighton 
with  Latimer,  but  first  she  decides  to  visit  Mountficld  to  make  investigations. 
Hearing  at  the  Inn  that  Mrs.  Martyn  still  lives  at  Highcross  Farm  and  is  advertis- 
ing for  a mother’s  help,  she  determines  to  apply  for  the  post.  She  is  taken  on,  and 
gives  her  name  as  “Rossh^r.”  She  recogmses  Peters  as  a man  who  once  rendered 
her  a service  at  a London  theatre,  and  also  he  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
face  in  a miniature  she  found  in  Lady  Richenden’s  jewel-case,  marked  “Peter.” 

Chapter  VI. 

It  was  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  Spring  Wood  at  Highcross. 
Ths  day  had  been  hot,  and  Meg,  -who  had  been  making  up 
the  butter  for  the  market  at  Mountfield,  was  very  tired. 
She  had  complained  of  a headache  at  the  mid-day  dinner; 
and  Mrs.  Martyn,  who  was  anxious  not  to  overdo  the  best 
"help”  she  had  ever  had,  had  told  her  to  take  the  afternoon 
and  evening  off,  and  recommended  her  to  lie  down  in  her 
room.  But  Meg  had  found  it  close  indoors,  and  she  had 
wandered  across  the  fii'lds  and  into  the  Spring  Wood. 

She  seated  herself  on  a fallen  tree-trunk  near  the  pool. 
The  country  w’tis  loolcing  lovely.  Spring  was  late;  the 
Aveather  had  been  cold  and  uncertain  for  weeks;  now  it  had 
turned  suddeoJv'  warm,  and  everywhere  the  flowers  'were 
bursting  into  blossam.  Under  the  tender  green  of  the 
larches,  the  Avild  hyacinths  were  spreading — a great  sea  of 
blue — "the  heavens  upspringing  through  the  earth.”  In- 
sensibl\-  the  beauty  and  the  calm  of  the  scene  stole  over 
'.Meg’s  fretted  spirit.  The  worries  that  had  been  assailing 
her  of  late,  Cissy  Martyn’s  veiled  antagonism,  the  ui> 
certainty  of  her  orvn  position,  her  curious  half  friendly, 
half  antagonistic  acquaintance  with  the  farm-manager,  all 
seemed  for  the  time  to  recede  into  the  background  of 
her  life,  and  she  sat  still,  and  felt  that  it  was  a good,  thing 
to  be  young  and  to  be  alive  in  this  beautiful  world. 

But  very  soon  iMeg’s  thoughts  came  back  to  herself  and 
lier  own  affairs.  Latimer  was  begging  her  to  come  to 
Brighton,  marvelling  what  could  keep  her  in  town  this 
lovely  weather.  Meg  herself  was  getting  tired  of  Highcross. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  tl'ig  more  she  saw’  of  the  Mart\  ns  the 
less  she  cared  for  them.  She  was  sorry  for  Mrs.  Slartvn, 
with  her  spendthrift  husband  and  her  rebellious  daughter, 
and  her  multiplicity  of  cares,  but  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  regard  her  with  any  filial  feeling,  and  the  rest  of 
the  family,  with  the  exception  of  little  Anna,  she  cordially 
disliked.  The  end  of  her  month  of  trial  w'as  close  at  hand, 
and  she  had  to  make  up  her  mind  wdiether  she  would  stay 
on  at  the  farm,  if  Mrs  Martyn  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Peters  had  not  attempted  any  further  remonstrance 
with  her,  but  Meg  often  found  him  at  her  side  when  there 
was  heavy  work  to  be  done,  and  she  w-as  getting  tired.  He 
had  been  aw-ay  from  the  farm  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days  on  some  business  of  his  own,  and  Meg,  scarcely  know- 
ing why,  found  everything  rather  flat  and  dull  without  him. 
For  the  hundredth  time  she  tvas  wonderins?  what  could  be 


his  connection  as  well  as  her  own  wdth  the  miniature  in  the 
packet,  wdien  a little  Avoman  came  along  the  path  in  tlic 
opposite  direction  to  that  by  which  Meg  had  enteri'd  the 
wood — a little  woman  with  one  shoulder  higher  than  the 
other  and  with  a curious  hopping  sort  of  walk. 

The  stranger  seemed  to  he  drawn  by  the  calm  bcautv 
of  the  pool;  slie  turned  towards  it,  and  then  apparently 
for  the  first  time  became  aware  of  the  sHont  figure  on  the: 
log.  Meg  had  tossed  off  her  sun-bomiet,  which  she  always 
fancied  looked  cooler  than  it  felt.  Through  the  fir  branches 
above  her  the  sun  filtered  on  to  her  uncov-ered  head,  touch- 
ing it  Avith  gleams  of  gold.  Her  face  was  turned  towards 
the  pool.  On  seeing  her,  the  new’-comer  stopped  suddenly 
w'ith  a sharp  cry. 

. "Phyllis,  Phyllis,  why  have  you  come?  Ah,  Heaven!’’ 

Meg  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"What  is  it?  What  do  jou  mean?”  she  questioned  in 
bewilderment. 

.She  saw  a Avoman  of  more  than  middle  age — a woman 
with  masses  of  dark  hair,  streaked  with  gray,  wdth  big 
dark  eyes  looking  all  the  bigger  by  contrast  with  the  thin 
sallow  face — a Avoman  who  was  garbed  incongruously  in. 
gay  colours,  who  wore  many  trinkets  that  flashed  and 
tinkled  as  she  moved.  In  her  eyes,  as  they  met  Meg’s,  there, 
lay  an  agony  of  fear. 

"Phyllis,  Phyllis!”  she  gasped.  ‘‘No,  you  arc  not 
Phyllis!  Who  are  you?  Not  the— the  child!  Are  you 
going  to  haunt  me  too?” 

Meg  looked  at  her.  There  was  something  about  the 
aspect  of  the  stranger  as  well  as  in  the  wild  voice  that 
suggested  insanity. 

"I  am  called  Margaret  Rossiter,”  the  girl  said  slowly. 
"What  is  it  that  vou  call  me — PhvUis?” 

"Oh,  yes ! Of  course,  I see  it  was  a mistake,”  the 
other  said  hurriedly,  her  manner  growing  calmer,  her  gaze 
shifting  from  Meg’s  face,  and  then  coming  back  to  it 
furtively.  "For  a minute  I thought  you  w’cre  an  O'ld  friend 
of  mine,  but  you  are  not  in  the  least  like  her  I'Cally,  now  that 
I see  your  face.  The  sun  was  in  my  eyes,  or  I should  not 
have  been  so  stupid.” 

She  made  a jorlcy  little  bow  and  turned  away;  I\Ieg  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  pointing  out  that  the  sun  was 
behind  her  as  she  came  dow'n  to  the  pool.  She  did  not 
sit  down  again,  but  stood  for  a minute  or  two  looking  after 
the  stranger.  In  spite  of  her  brightly-coloured  gown  and 
her  odd  appearance,  the  girl  could  not  help  feeling  that 
she  was  a lady.  W’hat  did  this  recognition  of  her  signify?, 
And  who  w'as  the  Phyllis  for  wdiom;  Meg  W''as  mistaken? 

Strangely  enough  the  girl  could  not  remember  ever  having 
known  or  met  any  one  named  Phyllis.  Meg  felt  that  the 
incident  was  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  happenings  that 
would  one  day  lead  up  to  the  discovery  of  her  identity. 
Her  next  step  must  he  to  find  out  ■who  there  was  at  Mount- 
field,  or  who  there  had  been,  named  Phyllis. 

Very  slowly  at  last  she  turned  back  to  the  farm.  A^ 
she  joined  the  main  path  that  ran  through  the  wood,  inter- 
secting the  one  leading  from  the  pool  to  the  keeper’s 
cottage,  she  saw  something  light  lying  on  the  path  before 
her.  As  she  stooped  she  saw  that  it  was  a pocket  edition 
of  Iveats’’s  poems.  She  picked  it  up  and  glanced  at  the  title 
page.  "Christina  Dolores  Wulstan,”  she  read  in  a prini 
old-fashioned  handwriting. 

Wulstan,  as  a name,  seemed  to  touch  some  bygone  chord 
of  memory.  Meg  caught  her  breath,  but  for  the  life  of 
h^;r  she  could  not  remember.  Still,  she  could  not  help 
n.s’kin.'f  herself  wfliethcr  it  mie'ht  not  be  tha  Wulstans  instead 
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of  the  Martvns  with  whom  she  was  connected,  or  whethe; 
there  was  some  hidden  linl<  1)ctween  th<‘  two. 

\s  she  neared  the  farm,  Mrs.  Martyn  and  Cissy  came 
across  the  lawn.  Mrs.  MarUn  had  a small  covered  basket 

in  her  h.and.  

“Ah,  there  you  are.  Miss  Rossiter  ! she  said  pleasanth  . 
“I  hope  your  head  is  better.  Wc  are  just  fioing  to  walk 
up  to  the  Priory  with  the  butter,  Cissy  and  me.  Dad  is 
lu'cpinp;  the  house,  and  we  have  cleared  up,  so  there  won  t 
be  anything  for  vou  to  do,  and  the  girl  will  get  you  a cup 
of  tea.”  ■ . . , , . 

“Oh,  thank  you!  A'ou  are  very  kind,”  Meg  said  hesi- 
tatinglv.  “I  have  just  picked  this  up  in  the  wood,  .Mrs. 
Martvn.j  I think  it  mu.st  belong  to  some  one  at  the  Priory. 
Perhaps  vou  would  not  mind  taking  it  with  you.''” 

She  hold  out  the  little  hook.  Mrs.  Martyn  glanced  at  it. 
“Oh,  well,  if  it  is  young  Mrs.  Graham’s— — ” 

Meg  held  it  open. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  it  is.  See,  the  name  is  ‘Christina 
Dolores  Wulstan.’  ” 

“Miss  Dolores!”  Mrs.  Martin's  face  turned  white;  her 
tone  was  expressive  of  distaste,  almost  of  consternation. 
“.She — oh,  no,  it  is  no  one  at  the  Priory!”  she  finished. 
“It  is  some  one  I used  to  know.  I have  no  idea  where  she 
is  staying,  and  I don’t  want  to  see  Iht.  If  she  is  in  the 
aielghbourhood,  I don't  tliink  I w ill  go  up  to  the  Priory.” 
“Oh,  mother,  don’t  be  so  silly!’’  < issy  interrupted.  The 
girl  enjoyed  the  walk  up  to  the  Priory  and  tlv  subsequent 
gossip  in  the  housekeeper’s  room,  and  she  knew  she  would 
not  be  asked  in  without  her  mother.  “You  are  not  likely 
to  meet  Miss  Dolores  between  here  and  the  Priory,  I 
suppose.  If  vou  do  she  won’t  eat  you.” 

“Well,  no,’ I suppose  not,”  Mrs.  Martyn  conceded.  She 
went  on  with  Cissv,  but  after  going  a few  paces  she  turned 
back  to  Meg.  “If— if  a ladv  should  call,  Miss  Rossiter,  a 
little  old  lady  with  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  and 
asks  if  we  have  any  rooms  to  let,  please  tell  her  we  have 
not,  and  are  not  likely  to  have  any,  for  we  arc  expecting 
a permanency  till  the  winter.” 

Meg  promised,  wondering  a little.  This  was  the  first  she 
had  heard  from  Mrs.  Martyn  of  the  prospective  boarder  of 
whose  coming  Mrs,  Salmond  had  spoken.  But  she  had 

taken  a dislike  to  the  woman  by  the  pool;  she  was  not 
surprised  that  Mrs.  Martyn  was  not  anxious  to  have  hei  as 
a paving  guest. 

The  girl,  as  Mrst  Martvn’s  maid  was  always  called, 
•"wa-s  a devoted  adherent  of  ^leg’s;  she  had  seen  her  coming, 
and  greeted  her  with  the  information  that  she  had  put  a 
giood'  cup  of  tea  in  the  parlour,  and  that  it  was  nice  and 
cool  there.  The  parlour  was  the  coolest  room  in  the  house, 
and  the  tea,  with  the  thick  yellow  cream,  and  a big  wedge 
of  home-made  cake,  looked  very  appetising. 

Meg  thoroughly  enjoved  having  it  bv  herrelf.  and  being 
able  to  read  too.  She  had  just  finished  w'vn  there  was  a 
fumbling  knock  at  the  door;  and,  as  she  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise, Mr  Martvn  walked  into  the  room.  He  nodded  to 
her  in  a vacuous  smiling  fashion.  Meg  saw  at  once  that 
lx-  was  partiallv  intoxicated. 

“I  have  been  hoping  this  long  time  to  find  you  alone,” 
he  said,  as  he  dropped  heavily  into  a wooden  armchair. 
“But  if  you  have  not  got  one  of  them  after  you,  you  have 
another.’  That  young  Peters,  as  he  calls  himself,  he  is 
always  round— a perfect  nuisance,  he  is.” 

“Really,  Mr.  Martyn- — ” Meg  got  up,  her  lip  curling 
scornfully. 

Th*r  man  put  out  his  hand. 

“Now  domt  vou  upset  yourself,  my  dear.  I am  not  going 
to  make  mischief  about  it.  I am  only  plea.sed  you  should 
enjoy  yourself.  It  is  natural  a young  girl  should  have  her 
sweethearts,  and  so  long  as  you  are  kind  to  your  poor  old 

dad ■” 

“What!” 

Meg’s  heart  seemed  to  stand  still.  .She  had  told  herself 
so  often  of  late  that  the  Martvns  could  not  be  related  to 
IvT  that  she,  had  at  last  brought  herself  to  believe  it.  Joseph 
Martvn  laughed. 

“Come,  don’t  tell  me  as  you  didn’t  know,  my  girl! 
Whv,  bless  my  life,  I recognised  you  the  moment  I saw 
vou!  You  are  the  image  of  what  your  rnother  was  at 
your  age.  ‘That  is  little  Queenie  grown  up,’  I said  to 
myself.  It  was  Queenie  we  always  used  to  call  you, 

,nncl ‘What  has^  she  come  here  for— play-acting  and 

calling  herself  a mother’s  help?’  Your  mother  she  has 
never  thought  of  such  a thing,  and  I have  said  nothing  to 


her.  1 should  not  have  s])oken  now,  but  I have  Ikvii  very 
unfortunate  lately.’’ 

Meg’s  face  was  verv  white ; her  eyes  k»okcd  fri^^IUcned  and 
.strained.  .She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height.  Now 
that  the  blow  had  fallen,  she  recognised  how  very  strong 
her  belief  that  she  was  not  the  Martvns’  daughter  ha<l 
grown. 

“You — ^vou  are  realty  my  father!”  she  said  in  a low 
tense  tone. 

“Ivoallv  your  father!”  he  repeated.  “.\y,  and  you  used 
to  be  fond  of  me  too  when  you  were  a little  one.  ‘Daddy  ! 
Daddy!’  you  usccl  to  s.-iy.  1 had  a beard  in  those  da\s, 
and  if  ever  you  were  out  in  vour  pram  and  saw  another 
man  with  a beard,  ‘Dad,  dad!’  vou  used  to  sav  in  a 
minute.” 

Meg  remenibercd  a question  in  that  U tter,  every  word  of 
which  seemed  burned  into  her  bi'ain,  “Does  she  still  call 
out  ‘Daddy!  Daddy!’  when  she  sees  a man  with  a beard?” 
She  felt  h<'r  limbs  trembling  beneath  her,  and  sat  down  again 
quicklv  with  an  odd  feeling  of  weakness. 

“Whv  do  \ou  tell  me  now?”  six;  asked.  “Why  did  vtni 
not  tell  my  mother?” 

The  man  hesitated  a moment;  his  small  eves  looked 
cunning. 

“I  thought  it  was  best  just  between  you  and  ino.  Your 
mother— she  knew  I didn’t  ever  approv(e  of  you  going  to 
Lady  Richenden’s.  But  maybe  1 was  wrong,  and  mavbe, 
now  that  you  are  a rich  young  lad\',  just  play-acting  down 
here,  you  would  help  your  poor  old  father  a bit.” 

“1  am  not  a rich  young  l.idy,”  Meg  said,  trying  to  sleadv 
her  lips.  “M\ — 1 mean  Lady  Richenden’s  income  v\ent 

back  to  her  husband’s  family;  and  she  had  been  unfortu- 
nate; she  had  lost  her  savings,  and  though  she  left  me  ail 
she  could,  it  wasn’t  much.” 

The  moment  the  words  were  out  of  her  mouth  she  knew 
she  had  made  a mistake  in  admitting  even  so  much  by  the 
look  of  cupidity  in  the  man's  eves. 

“It’s  a shame  then — a wicked  shame,”  he  grumbled. 
“But,  still,  if  it  is  only  a little,  I know  you  will  give  your 
poor  old  fatlicr  his  share,  same  as  I should  do  by  vou  if 
the  places  were  changed.” 

•Somehow  Meg  did  not  feel  convinced  upon  this  point. 

“How  much  do  you  want?”  she  questioned. 

Martyn  fidgeted  about. 

“You  haven’t  a pleasant  way  of  i)utting  things.  But  it 
is  for  the  good  of  all  of  you,  your  mother  and  you  children, 
so  I don’t  mind.  A hundred  pounds  would  save  me  being 
turned  out  of  the  farm.” 

hundred!”  Meg  cried.  hundred  pounds!  I 

couldn’t.  Why,  I have  only  twenty  with  me!” 

“But  you  could  get  more,”’  the  man  wheedled.  “You — 
you  wouldn't  like  to  see  your  poor  old  father  took  off  to 
prison,  would  vou?” 

“People  are  not  sent  to  prison  for  debt,”  Meg  said 
shortly. 

The  glance  the  man  gave  her  was  not  plo.isant. 

“No,  no,  do.'iric,  they  are  not.  But  I — I thought  it  was 
just  for  a week  or  two;  I should  be  sure  to  make  it  up. 
It  was  some  money  I had  for  a parish  fund  that  I was 
helping  with.  There  was  a good  thing  come  niv  wav.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a shame  to  miss  it.  It  would  have 
made  all  our  fortunes  if  it  had  come  off,  but  it  didn’t,  and 
I had  used  all  the  money.  Now  I’ve  got  to  ]),ay  it  back. 
If  I don’t,  they  will  take  me,  and  it  will  break  vour 
mother’s  heart,  she  having  always  held  her  head  high.” 

“How  much?”  Meg  questioned  hoarsely,  the  fear  in  her 
eves  growing  deeper. 

“It  were  a hundred  pounds,  as  T said.  And  I ha’  got  to 
have  it  all  right  bv  the  end  of  next  week.” 

Meg  pondered  for  a few  minutes.  Lady  Richendm’- 
affairs  were  not  yet  settled.  It  was  no  use  appo.'ding  to 
Mr.  Fisher  for  so  large  a sum.  The  only  thing  Meg  couM 
fall  back  upon  was  the  little  store  of  notes  she  h.-ul  found 
in  Lady  Richenden’s  jv-vvel  case.  The  death  duties  vver<‘  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  estate,  so  Meg)  had  been  allowed  to  keep 
her  find  intact.  But  some  of  it  was  spent  now,  and  Meg 
had  been  relying  on  the  rest  to  keep  her  when  she  left 
Highcross  until  she  could  get  congenial  work.  Now,  how- 
eveV,  it  would  have  to  go;  she  could  not  let  her  father  be 
sent  to  prison. 

“I  will  try  to  get  it  for  you,”  she  promised.  “/\t  least, 
if  I cannot  get  it  all,  I can  get  the  greater  part,  and  vou 
pcrhap.s  can  make  it  up.” 

“I  can  try,”  INIartyn  said  slowly.  “You  arc  a guod  girJ-. 
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•ileg — a good  girl.  I knew  you  would  help  your  poor  old 
• father,  if  you  could ! You  were  always  a good  child,  and 
you  would  come  anvwhere  with  me.  ‘Dad,’  you  used  to 
say,  and  you  used  to'stick  vour  little  hand  in  mine.  ‘Going 
ta-fa  with  dad!’  This  here  is  a photo,  of  you  and  your 
mother.  I ha’  kept  it  always.” 

He  took  out  an  ancient  pocket-book,  and  handed  an 
envelope  to  Meg.  The  girl  drew  out  the  card  it  contained. 
It  was  just  an  ordinary  photograph  taken  evidently  at  a 
common  photographer’s,  but  somehow  the  sight  of  it 
brought  a lump  to  Meg’s  throat.  The  young  woman  in  it, 
looking  so  proud  and  matronly  with  her  child  on  her  knee, 
could  still  easily  be  identified  as  the  comely  matronly  Mrs. 
yiartyn  of  to-day;  in  the  tiny  c'nild,  so  evidently  in  her  best 
white  frock,  iMcg  recognised  a faint  far-away  likeness  to 
herself. 

‘‘It  was  took  just  before  you  left,”  old  Martyn  said. 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIVIAN  ADENE. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

V*jvi.\N'  Adene,  three-and'twenty,  a tall  graceful  Irish  girl,  with  a vivid  imagination 
and  an  abnormal  power  of  perception  of  good  and  evil  influences  around  her, 
goes  to  live  at  Vale  Peveril,  on  the  recommendation  of  her  old  school-friend. 
Miriam  Grey,  as  amanuensis  to  Miriam’s  cousin 

Lord  Vale,  and  companion  to  Lady  Vale,  and  their  daughter  Gertie.  Lord 
Vale  has  unexpectedly  succeeded  his  brother  in.  the  title,  although  the  late 
lord  left  a son 

G.avtn  Peveril,  who  has  lost  his  Inheritance  because  no  proof  of  the  marriage  oi 
his  mother  to  the  late  Lord  Vale  can  be  found.  Gavin  lives  at  a small  house 
near,  the  Den,  and  is-  a breeder  of  horses.  . o • 

Ivor,  Lord  Vale’s  cider  sou,  known  as  “ Ivor  the  Terrible  ” and  the  * Russian 
Bear,’*  because  of  a wild  strain  in  his  nature  attributed  to  a Russian 
ancestress  of  the  Vales. 

Garth,  the  younger  son,  home  on  leave  from  India.  He  and  Miriam  love  each 
other,  but  Miriam’s  fortune  has  come  between  them. 

Mrs.  Sakdford,  a widow,  whom  Garth  has  met  in  India.  She  is  staying  near 
Vale  Peveril  and,  after  meeting  Garth,  asks  him  to  many  her.  \\hcn  he 
refuses  she  threatens  to  make  a revelation  that  will  ruin  him. 

Craddock,  Mrs.  Sandford’s  brother,  and  a friend  of  Ivor’s. 

Vivian,  on  first  meeting  Gavin  at  Vale  Peveril,  recognises  him  as  the 
pcriect  knight  of  w'hom  she  has  repeatedly  dreamed  ; the  sympathy  is  mutual ; 
they  exchange  confidences  and  agree  to  work  together  for  Gavin’s  rights  and  to 
wait  for  each  other.  But  Vivian  feels  that  there  are  evil  influences  at  work  in 
the  licuse,  and  knows  that  Ivor,  who  has  made  love  to  her  and  been  repulsed, 
is  plotting  with  Craddock  and  his  sister  to  “.remove”  Gavin  from  his  path. 

Miriam  tells  Garth  that  she  js  willing  to  go  to  India  with  him,  but  be  says 
he  cannot  meet  Mrs.  Sandford’s  insinuations  by  bolting  with  an  heiress.  Mrs, 
Sandford’s  tale  is  that  he  shot  her  husband  through  love  for  her,  and  Garth 
admits  it  was  from  his  gun  the  shot  was  fired  that  killed  Sandford. 

Vivian  leams  that  Ivor  and  Mrs.  Sandford  are  plotting  Gavin’s  death  by 
means  of  a poison-cup  that  is  to  be  used  in  some  private  theatricals  organised 
by  i\frsi  Sandford,  and  at  the  dress  rehearsal,  instead  of  handing  the  cup  to 
Gavin,  she  throws  the  contents  on  the  fire. 


Chapter  XV. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  pronounced  a great  success, 
although  so  many  scenes  required  several  presentments 
befru'©  the  final  decision  as  to  accessories  could  be  made 
That  dinner  Avas  late  in  consequence,  and  the  actors  appeared 
at  table  in  their  gay  trappings. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  merry  and  lively  meal,  though 
tht'i'o  were  a few  amongst  the  company  who  were  pre- 
occupied and  pale.  Gavin  was  tie  life  of  his  end  of  the 
table.  He  looked  extraordinarily  handsome  in  his  vhite 
A“elvct  and  gold  lace.  But  Vivian,  Avho  s;it  at  his  side,  was 
Acrv  pale.  .She  almost  Avishod  she  had  suffered  that  touch 
of  rouge,  to  be  put  upon  her  checks  that  the  maid  had 
]Aleadcd  for.  .So  man\-  people  commiserated  her,  and  she 
had  to  ])lead  guilty  to  a headache  and  fatigue. 

Under  cover  of  the  laughter  and  gay  talk,  Gavin  turned 
and  looked  at  her,  and  the  glance  of  his  golden  eyes 
brought  a rose  flush  to  her  face. 

“Something  has  happened,  sweetheart,  and  you  have  not 
told  me.” 

She  seemed  to  jTlead  with  him  not  to  press  her  now,  and 
he  touched  her  hand  beneath  the  table  and  spoke  verv  Ioav. 

‘‘In  the  conservatory  later.  I Avill  come  to  you  there — 
soon.” 

'I'he  cool  fragrance  of  that  flowery  retreat  was  very 
welcome  to  Vivian  after  the  long,  rioisy  dinner.  Most  of 
the  guests  had  \oted  for  dancing  and  gone  to  the  upper 
gallery.  Vivian  found  herself  quite  alone,  and  l>ing  hack 
in  a padded  chair,  closed  her  eyes,  striving  to  shut  out  hate- 
ful visions  and  haunting  fears.  How  long  would  it  go  on — 
this  sense  of  struggle  against  evil,  this  fight  against  foes 
so  astute  that  open  speech  in  accusation  seemed  impossible, 
land  Avliere  nothing  Avas  done  Avhich  might  not  be  a sheer 
accident,  and  which  defied  the  ordeal  of  jn'oof?  That  a 
life  .was  in  iinmincnt  danger  the  girl  never  for  a moment 


leaning  forward,  “and  you  brought  it  to  me  yourself.  ‘For 
’oo,  daddy,’  you  says.  And  it  is  Avhat  I have  had  to  , 
remember  you  by  all  these  years.” 

Meg'  looked  at  him  very  deliberately.  ^ 

‘‘If— if  vou  and  my  mother  cared  for  me,”  she  said  with' 
a little  catch  in  her  breath,  “why  did  you  part  Avilh  me 
Avhen  I was  a baby?  U'hy  did  }Ou  give  me  to  Lady  ■ 
Richenden?” 

Martyn’s  glance  fell.  , _ j 

“Because  we  felt  it  Avas  for  your  good,”  ho  replied  glibly. 
“We  had  another  little  one  then.  But  wc  shouldn’t  never 
have  parted  Avith  you — ^me  and  your  mother — only  we  Avere 
sure  it  was  for  your  good.” 

But  his  eyes  looked  here,  there,  and  everywhere  rather  ' 
than  meet  Meg’s.  He  stumbled  too  as  he  spoke,  and  the' 
girl  knew  that  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


doubted,  but  how  could  she  make  this  plain  tj>  othcr.s? 
Even  Gavin  himself  was  doubtful,  although  slic  had  to  a i 
certain  extent  infected  him  with  her  own  comictions,  hut,; 
she  had  not  aroused  in  him  any  sense  of  jiersonal  fear.  In 
a measure  she  was  glad  of  this.  She  would  not  have  her 
knight  a craven.  But  Avould  ho  sufficiently  safeguard  him- 
self? And  who  could  guess  how  the  next  blow  would  fall, 
and  by  Avhose  hand  it  would  be  struck? 

Footsteps  approached  her.  She  looked  up  to  see  Gavin 
and  Garth  approaching;  The  face  of  the  former  was 
smiling,  but  Garth  looked  very  grave.  They  took  seats 
beside  her,  and  Gavin  plucked  a white  scented  flower  and 
held  it  towards  her  tenderly.  It  was  his  companion  who 
spoke. 

“We  have  been  hearing  about  the  poison-cup,  IMiss  .\dcne,  " 
and  your  very  proper  act  of  precaution  this  afternoon.  But 
can  Aou  tell  us  anything  more?  You  emptied  on  llic  fire!; 
the  contents  of  tlio  cup  Mrs.  Sandford  had  given  you  to 
take  on  the  stage.  Had  you  any  object  in  doing  this— 
more  than  appeared  in  your  words?” 

Vivian  leaned  forward  in  her  chair.  ^ 

“I  believed  that  that  cup,  in,  Mrs'.  Sandfurd's  hands,  ' 
contained  a deadly  poison.” 

Gavin  g.azed  at  her  in  amazement.  Ho  looked  at  Garth 
and  restrained  the  Avords  he  had  been  about  to  speak,  con-  , 
tenting  himself  Avith  saying  slowly — ■ i 

“Deadly  poisons  are  not  easily  obtainable  in  this 
country.”  - > 

“.She  brought  hers  from  India,”  Vivian  replied.  “At 
least  that  is  what  I believe,  and  T do  not  think  slie  has 
any  more — she  Avas  so  furious  with  me.  I wish  that  you 
had  seen  her  face  Avhen  she  Avas  haliccd.  If  she  could  have' 
killed  me  I think  she  AA'Ould  have  done.” 

Gavin  put  out  a hand  and  laid  it  over  Vivian’s.  His| 
eyes  shone  strangely.  1 

“She  had  better  not  trA^  to  hurt  you,”  he  said,  between  i| 
his  teeth.  | 

Garth  asked  another  question.  j 

“Have  you  any  corroborative  evidence  you  ran  gi\'c  me 
in  confidence  Avith  regard  to  this  suspicion  of  a ours,  that 
theiie  was  poison  in  that  cup  when  it  was  put  into  your 
hands?” 

“I  suggested  that  Mrs.  Sandford  should  drink  it  herself.  ' 
She  was  looking  A'cry  hot  and  excited,  and  the  look  on  her  s 
face  and  her  recoil  turned  in  my  mind  suspicion  into  i 
certainh'.  Then  I flung  the  contents  upon  the  fire.” 

“I  wish  you  had  kept  them,  for  analy.sis.  But  yet  per-' 
haps  it  was  the  Avisest  course  to  take.  But  tell  me — what  j,. 
started  your  suspicion?” 

A’ivian  looked  Garth  steadily  in  the  face;  it  Avas  a face] 
to  trust.  Yet  she  hesitated.  j 

“It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you.  But  I will  try. 

I saw  sornebodv  showing  the  cup  to  Mrs.  Sandford  when 
first  the  idea  of  the  play  was  started — ^ — ” 

“Do  you  mean  Ivor?”  asked  Garth  unexpectedly.  “I 
think  that  I had  better  hear  the  whole  tale.” 

“Well,  it  A\as  your  brother,”  Vivian  answered,  “and 
they  were  quite  alone  under  those  great  palms  in  the  hall. 

T Avas  away  on  the  staircase.  Nobody  Avas  near  them. ; 
He  was  showing  the  cup,  and  they  were  talking  I Avatchetl 
them.  1 saw  her  face,  not  his;  and  I felt  as  her  lips  moved i 
that  I heard  her  AVords.  Once  I used  to  practise  ii{>- 
rcading,  though  it  is  some  years  ago  now.  I believed  that] 
she  told  about  a little  pinch  of  poison  that  she  had.  It' 
was  from  India,  and  defied  analysis  or  detection.  It  had( 
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no  immediate  effect,  but  killed  in  three  days.  Do  you 
know  of  one  like  it?” 

* She  asked  the  question  because  she  caught  a responsive 
nicker  in  Garth’s  eyes. 

“There  was  an  old  rascal  In  the  bazaar  who  used  to  talk 
ike  that.  Yes,  Mrs.  .Sandford  woidd  Icnow  him.  Ladies 
iffect  the  bazaars  \vlien»there  is  little  going  on  to. amuse 
hem.  Please  go  on  with  sour  tide,  .Miss  Adcnc.” 

' “There  i-s  scarcely  anv  more  to  tell.  .Almost  1 felt  it  was 
t bad  dream — that  my  imagination  was  diseased  or  some- 
hing.  I hi.ve  had  horrid  feelings  and  .strange  dreams  in 
his  house.  But  it  was  just  as  thotigh  1 were  being  made 
o listen  to  words  tliat  I could  not  po^>ilJly  hear,  and  th;it 
)Ut  this  clue  into  my  hands.  I know  how  the  cup  acted, 
f the  poison  had  been  hidden  there,  it  wotdd  mix  with  the 
pmonade  poured  into  the  cup,  and  do  its  rvork  after  an 
nterval  long  enough  to  throw'  off  anv  kind  of  stispicion  as 
0 the  cause  of  death.  That  was  wluii  1 stispeclotl.  And 
hat  is  whv  I told  Mrs.  .Sandford  to  drink  the  draught 
icr.'elf.  When  she  refused — with  that  look  on  her  face — 

was  certain.  But  keeping  the  stuff  wotdd  ha\'c  been  of 
lo  use,  if  what  I heard  was  true.” 

“Not  a bit,”  assented  Garth.  “I  know  cases  among  the 
latives  where  the  inference  as  to  poison  was  clear,  but 
iroof  was  impossible,' as  it  w as  one  of  those  preparations 
vhich  defy  detection  on  analysis.” 

By  this  time  all  three  faces  were  eqtialh’  grave.  Garth 
timed  to  his  cousin  and  laid  a brotherh'  hand  upon  his  arm. 

“This  kind  of  thing  covers  me  with  confusion.  I believe 
that  Miss  Adene  has  surmi.sed.  But  proof  will  be  im- 
lossible.  Gavin,  if  yoti  are  in  any  danger  from  machina- 
ions  in  this  place,  you  might  do  well  to  go.  If  I arrange 
0 go  back  to  India  before  my  furlough  is  tijg  will  you  come 
vith  me?” 

But  Gavin  shook  his  head,  though  he  grasped  Garth’s 
land  responsively. 

“No;  I’ll  stop  and  see  it  out.  I’m  not  afraid.  I don’t 
rant  to  go.  I’ve  got  good  friends  here  too.  1 shall  be 
areful,  but  I’m  not  going  to  run.  Besides,  if  I am  a 
lunted  man,  w'ould  India  be  a very  desirable  place  for  me?” 
' “I'rom  that  woman,  you  mean?  Well,  perhaps  not. 
ihe  is  utterly  unscrupulous,  and  I begin  to  see  her  game. 
Ihe  tries  to  get  Ivor  into  her  toils.  She  may  have  a tougher 
ob  there  than  she  thinks.  But  if  she  succeeds  there,  one 
an  see  that  she  wants  vou  cleared  from  their  path.  I 
elieve  that  all  mv  family  regard  your  claim  as  valid.  It 
icks  proof  as  vet,  but  the  proof  will  some  day  bo  forth- 
oming. .And  that  would  not  suit  that  lady’s  book.” 

“.She  is  bad!”  Visian  said,  with  a look  at  Garth  for 
onfirmation. 

“She  is  corrupt  all  through,”  he  answered  wdih  emphasis 
ffiich  carried  conviction. 

Gavin  looked  from  one  face  to  the  other,  a smile  on  his 
see. 

■ “Forew'arned  is  forearmed,”  he  said. 

Later  that  same  evening,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
loiise,  a conference  was  Iseld  between  three  persons — Ivor 
’ale,  Gregory  Craddock,  and  his  sister. 

The  place  where  this  conference  took  place  was  the  great 
anclled  chamber,  so  seldom  used,  where  generations  of 
he  Vales  had  b(»'n  born  and  had  died.  Its  huge  four-post 
cdstoad  was  a curiosity,  but  so  singularly  inappropriate 
0 modern  ideas  of  a sleeping  place  that  the  room  was 
carcelv  ever  used.  Indeed  faint  rumours  of  its  being  a 
launted  place  set  it  somewhat  a.part  from  any  of  the  other 
hambers.  The  walls  were  panelled  in  oak  black  through 
ge.  Heavy  black  beams  crossed  the  ceiling.  The  lioarcls 
f the  floor  were  black  and  shining  from  the  application  of 
eeswax,  and  the  windows  were  small,  with  leaded 
iamond  panes.  Heavy  curtains  were  drawn  over  them, 
nd  the  light  of  several  tall  wa.x  candles  gave  only  a dim 
ight,  as  though  the  darkness  of  the  panelling  absorbed 
nd  held  it. 

But  a blazing  fire  Illumined  and  warmed  the  great  room, 
t had  been  made  over  during  the  theatrical  preparations  to 
rirs.  .Sandford,  and  a number  of  chests  from  the  attics  had 
leen  brought  there  to  be  rummaged  for  treasure-trove. 

Mrs.  Sandford  did  not  sleep  in  the  house,  but  it  was  very 
onvenient  to  her  to  have  this  room  which  she  might  regard 
is  her  own.  It  was  in  the:  old  wing  of  the  house,  and 
vor’s  room  w'as  next  to  it.  Her  brother  had  the  run  of 
t also,  and  it  w’as  no  unusual  thing  for  the  trio  to  gather 
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( omfortahle  (U  c‘p  li-ath<’r  chairs  were  .set  round  the  iirc’, 
and  a table  with  liquid  refreshment  and  savoury  sandwiches 
stood  near.  L pon  the  huge  bed  were  piled  quantities  of 
bright-hued  stulls  and  picturosqi.'c  fanev  drosses.  The  pl.-icc 
was  a kiml  of  upstairs  green-room  for  theatric.a!  properlI<  -. 
and  odds  and  ends,  but  ir  was  not  likelv  to  be  fartliv-r 
inxaded  to-night. 

“ \ uu  belie\'e  then  that  the  girl  suspected  somethin.^, 
Launa?”  said  CradLlock.  ' 

“I  am  certain  she  did.  You  would  have  been  certain  also 
harl  you  sis.n  Imr  faev  and  her  action.  The  way  she  turned 
it  off  without  making  herself  ridiculous  was  clever.  .She 
is  clever.  I hat  is  the  danger  of  her.  W'e  ought  to  get  rid 
oi  her.  She  has  thwarteii  us  twice  alreadi'.  She  m.av 
infect  others  wdh  her  suspicions.  .She  is  i,n  love  with 
G.avin  revcril,  and  he  with  her.  it  is  lovo  that  makes  her 
wits  so  imcannilv  sharp.” 

Ivor’s  face  darkened.  Laura  was  watching  him,  and  she 
saw  this  and  guessed  the  cause.  It  fanned  the  flame  of 
her  resentment. 

“\Ae  must  get  rid  of  her,”  she  said  again  and  with 
finality  in  her  tones. 

“How.-'”  asked  her  brother,  helping  himself  to  whiskv' 
and  sod.'i  with  an  ;iir  of  studied  nonchalance. 

Laura 's' gesture  was  dramatically  superb.  ' 

“How  should  1 care  so  long  as  it’s  done?  She  must  he 
cleared  from  our  jiath.” 

“I  won't  have  a double  murder  though,”  said  Ivor  a 
little  sharpl\-.  “We  h ive  < nough  on  hand  without  that.” 
“It  would  do  if  w-e  cleared  her  out  of  the  house — out  of 
our  w'ay.  .Surely  that  should  be.  possible.  What  did  you 
once  say,  sis,  about  jewels  and  that  girl?” 

“Well,  we  might  work  it  that  wav,  jrerhaps.  But  she 
Avon't  be  dislodg:ed  e.asily.  They  are';dl  crazed  over  her — 
Lord  and  Lady  A ale  and  the  child;  and  she  is  Miriain 
(irey  s bosom  friend,  and  she  is  alntost  a daughter  of  th® 
house.” 

Ivor  w'as  looking  intently  from  brotlier  to  sister. 
“What’s  this  about  jewels?  There  will  be  a few  Iving 
about  before  long.— heirlooms  and  others,  and  if  these’  are 
missing  !;itcr,  well,  my  f.ather  will  be  in  .a  prettv  pucker. 
\\  h.'d.  .s  in  your  minds.-'  Lo  steal  some  of  them  and  put  it 
on  A'lvian?’’ 

“Miss  Adene  is  to  wear  some  of  the  best.  But  we  must 
walk  w'.arily.  I don’t  doubt  I might  manage  to  tlo  the 
secreting,  but  where  to  put  them  whilst  the'hue  and  cry^ 
goe.s  on?  For  of  course  there  will  be  a tremendous  search, 
and  it  would  never  do  even  to  risk  talking  them  to  the  farm' 

to  hide.  And  a run  to  London,  or  a registered  parcel ” 

“Not  to  be  thought  of,”  said  Ivor  with  decision;  “but 
as  to  a hiding  place,  nothing  easier,  and  close  to  vour  hand 
too,  Mrs.  .Sandford — in  this  verv  room!” 

“Ah,”  she  exclaimed  with  'eager  eves,  “you  mean'  a 
sliding  panel  or  secret  hiding-place ! ’ But  ’perhaps  vo\iV 
famih'  knows  of  this.” 

“No.  But  you’re  right  so  far.  I alwavs  lived  in  a funk' 
that  the  old  man  had  hidden  the  missing  papers  here  in  this 
room.  It  wa.s  said  to  have  hiding  holes,-  and  the  nights 
I've  spent  with  mallet  and  chisel  hunting  for  thcmT  I 
succeeded  at  last.  But  when  I’d  found  the  pl.aces,  never 
a rag  of  a paper  was  in  them.  I was  mad,  I can  tell  you. 
But  I’ve  never  said  a word  to  ansbodv,  no  fear!  I plav 
.a  lone  hand  of  my  own.  if  I’d  ever  got  t’nose  pajjcrs,  thrw 
would  Iiave  gone  up  tlic  chimnCx  in  smoke  in  (louble 
quick  time.  But  there  it  was!  it  was  the  old  beggar’s 
room,  but  he’d  hidden  nothing  there.  But  I’ll  show'’you 
the  trick  of  the  hole,  .ainrl  any  swag  a’oli  mav  purloin  can 
be  safely  hidden  there.  It  won’t  be  found  by  anv  one  not 
in  the  icnow.” 

Ivor  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  pulling  a heaw  stool  towards 
the  carved  mantel,  which  rose  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room, 
he  worked  about  with  his  fingers  till  the  pair  who  watched 
him  Intently  heard  a little  click.  Then  Ivor  thrust  a hand 
into  a dark  aperture,  and  beckoned  r.aura  Snndfm-d  to 
piount  beside  him  on  the  stool. 

“You  see  here?  This  is  the  wav  of  it.  You  reach  right 
in  and  get  hold  of  the  little  knob’ on  the  door..  Now  pull 
it  towards  you.  Give  it  a jerk  and  vou’ll  hear  it  click 
again.  That’s  it!  Now  the  knob  looks  just  like  the  rest 
of  the  beading.  But  it’s  the  third  from  the  bottom  and 
fourth  from  the  top  of  this  panel.  .See!  But  the  clever- 
ness of  the  trick  is  that  no  pressing  will  make  it  flv  open 
ii.nlpCQ  r\t  thr»  qdttip  A-mi  rvmcc  oil  
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accident.  It’s  a clever  bit  of  mochanism,  but  quite  simple 
when  you’ve  grasped  it.  Now  I’ll  show  aou  and  Craddock 
both  how  to  manipulate  it.  Lucky  you  have  this  room  to 
go  in  and  out  of  without  arousing  suspicion.  Yes,  that’s 
it.  You’ve  got  the  hang  of  it  now,  Mrs.  Sandford,  Well, 
there  you  are!  I don’t  know  how  your  woman’s  wit  is 
going  to  work  the  thing,  but  if  once  you’ve  got  jewels  to 
hide,  there’s  the  place  where  they  will  be  safe  till  you  choose 
to  take  them  out.  But,  if  they  can’t  be  found,  how  is 
suspicion  to  be  fastened  on  Miss  Vivian?  That  is  what  1 
want  to  know.” 

“Well,  you  can  leave  that  to  me,”  said  Mrs.  Sandford 
with  one  of  her  snake-like  smiles.  “I  don’t  promise  any 
proofs  of  what  is  unprovablc,  but  t'ou  can  make  great  play 
when  suspicion  seems  to  rest  on  strong  internal  evidence. 
Juries  don’t  easily  convict  of  murder  on  circumstanti;il 
evidence,  we  know;  but  reputations  are  easily  lost  on 
nothing  stronger.” 

Ivor’s  e\-es  began  to  gleam ; there  was  a light  in  them 
at  once  cruel  and  amused.  It  was  as  though  he  saw  a 
situation  which  afforded  him  alike  contentment  and  a 
certain  humourous  entertainment. 

As  brother  ancl  sister  were  wending  their  way  homewards 
across  the  fields  just  crisped  over  'with  frost,  he  spoke  to  her 
in  fraternal  fashion. 

“If  you  want  to  make  sure  of  Vale,  you  must  work  your 
hardest,  sis.  He’s  a slippery  customer,  and  his  heart  is 
more  set  on  Vivian  Adene  than  I’ve  ever  known  it  on  .any 
other  woman.  He’s  thinking  how  it  will  be  with  her,  if 
she  leaves  his  father’s  house  disgraced,  and  he’s  planning 
how  he  can  then  play  knight-errant  to  her.  We’ve  got  to 
take  care  that  we  don’t  work  for  him  without  wages  after 
all.  That  slippery  Tartar  strain ! Not  but  what  1 think 
I have  him  prctt\'  fast  in  the  toils!” 

Laur.a  stamped  her  foot,  and  her  face  hardened. 

“We  must  clear  th.it  viper  out  of  our  path!  Witch,  I 
call  her!  And  witches  ,are  onlv  fit  to  burn  or  drown.  He 
said  so  himself  tp-night.  He  spoke  the  truth.  And  I will 
see  to  it.  Which  will  be  best — and  easiest?  Fire  or 
W'ater  ?” 

“According  to  circumstances,’’  answered  the  man,  look- 
ing down  with  some  curiosity  into  his  sister’s  face.  “What’s 
the  idea,  sis?” 

“To  disgrace  her  first,  and,  if  that  doesn’t  suffice,  we 
will  see.  If  Ivor  becomes  impossible,  we  can  deal  with 
him  in  turn.  There  is  always  Garth  to  fall  back  tipon. 

1 always  want  him  the  most  in  mv  heart.” 

“Oh,  you  women!”  mutttered  Craddock,  with  a short 
llaugh. 

CiiArTER  XVL 

The  day  following  the  successful  dress  rehearsal  was 
gloriously  bright  and  sunny,  and  after  long  confinement 
to  the  house  through  downpours  of  rain  and  chillv  winds, 
the  house-party  at  \ale  Peveril  eagerly  welcomed  this  genial 
change.  All  voted  for  some  out-door  amusement.  There 
was  no  mqet  of  the  hounds,  but  the  men  went  off  with 
clogs  and  guns,  and  the  ladies  stood  about  debating  whether 
to  join  the  shooters  at  lunch  qr  organise  some  .amusement 
of  their  own.  Ivor  appeared  in  their  midst  with  a very 
welcome  suggestion. 

'•Look  here,  mother!  I’ll  put  the  four  bays  In  the  big 
waggonette  and  drive  the  ladies  over  to  the  old  ruin  on 
Mallock’s  Hill.  It’ll  take  about  an  hour  and  a half  each 
way,  so  we’ll  statt  before  noon,  take  luncheon  baskets  a'nd 
llasks,  and  eat  our  meal  in  the  old  banqueting  hall.  We 
can  get  back  easily  well  before  dusk,  and  on  a day  like  this 
it  would  be  a good  Jaunt.  Who  says  'Yes’?” 

Great  applause  greeted  this  suggestion,  and  nearly  the 
’ whole  party  were  keen  to  see  the  ruin  and  enjoy  the  long 
drive  through  the  sunny  autumnal  air,  Vivian  was'  one  of 
the  few  who  hung  back. 

“1  have  n headache,”  she  told  them  truthfully.  “I 
think  I should  lilte  a quiet  dav  at  home  better.” 

But  at  this  there  was  a great  otitcry.  Vivian  was  a 
favourite  with  all,  and  Lady  Vale  always  liked  her  to 
accomp.any  Gertie,  as  the  latter  was  apt  to  let  her  high 
spirits  run  away  with  her.  There  was  a concensus  of 
opinion  that  the  drive  would  drive  the  headache  away,  and 
as  it  was  found  that  the  landau  would  also  be  needed,  and 
/ that  Vivian  could  drive  in  it  with  a couple  of  elderly  Ladies 
W'ho  would  not  require  her  to  talk,  she  consented.  So  long 
as  she  was  not  near  Ivor  Vale,  or  subject  to  his  strange 
glances  and  enigmatic  questions  of  remarks,  she  was  will- 
inf*  ta  do  as  was  wished* 


Gertie  and  some  others  were  to  ride,  but  for  once  Vivian 
felt  unequal  to  the  saddle  for  so  long  an  excursion.  But 
when  driving  along  moist  dustless  roads  in  the  pleasant 
sunshine  of  the  late  November  day,  she  began  to  enjoy  if, 
striving  to  put  aside  the  memories  of  a horrid  episode  which 
had  left  a scar  upon  her  spirit,  and  almost  rejoicing  in  the 
thought  that  Gavin  was  not  ol  the  partv,  .She  began  to 
dread  the  hours  when  he  was  in  the  company  of  Ivor  and 
his  particular  friends.  To-dav  .Mrs.  Sandford  and  her 
brother  had  bec-n  fi  tcherl  to  join  the  picnic,  whilst  G.-uin 
had  not  been  inckuied. 

The  landau  started  fiesf,  and  the 


riders  followed  If- 
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quickly.  Later  on  they  were  caught  up  by  the  waggonottoi'** 


which  Ivor  drove,  handling  the  team  of  four  in  masterly 
style,  with  Craddock  beside  him  on  the  box.  .\s  there  was'l*'” 
an  inn  at  the  foot  of  Mallock’s  Hill,  whore  the  horses  could 
be  put  up  and  fed,  they  did  not  take  servants  with  them. 

Vivian’s  spirits  revived  as  they  drow  through  smiling 
country,  and  she  was  interested  in  the  ancient  ruin,  which 
stood  commandingly  on  a small  wooded  hill,  dominating|l'’“ 
the  surrounding  country.  It  had  been  a castle  of  some 
importance  in  its  day.  Miriam  would  have  been  able  to 
tell  them  much  about  it  had  she  been  there,  but  an  attai 
of  neuralgia  had  kept  her  at  home  with  Lady  Vale  and 
one  or  two  elderly  guests.  But  Gertie  had  often  visited 
the  place,  and  she  imparted  information  liberalls,  whilst 
Ivor  was  ready  with  exciting  or  gruesome  tales,  and  nuulo 
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himself  so  good  a host  at  the  alfresco  lunch  that  \ ivian 


wxas  fain  to  ask  herself  whether  in  truth  a double  pi-rson- 
ality  dwelt  in  the  handsome,  virile,  frame. 

Mrs.  Sandford  was  animation  itself,  and  she  .and  Ivor 
kept  the  ball  of  conversation  spinning  merrilv  It  seemed 
that  the-  great  feature  of  the  jjiace  was  a square  tower 
which  might  h ive  been  the  keep  of  the  ancient  c.astle.  But 
it  had  the  name  of  the  “.Magician’s  Tower,”  and  legend 
told  of  a wizard  whose  reputation  might  have  been  copied 
from  Merlin's,  who  had  dwelt  there  long  ages  ago,  weaving 
spells  and  working  weal  or  woe,  and  whose  great  oakea 
chair  of  portentous  dimensions  still  stood  in  an  octagonal 
chamber,  it  being  far  too  heavy  to  be  removed. 

“You  couldn’t  possibly  got  it  through  window  or  door,” 
Gertie  told  them,  “It  must  have  been  built  into  the  room 
when  the  tower  was  made,  or  else  made  there.  Nobody 
could  get  it  out  without  hewing  it  in  pieces.  We’ll  show 
you  after  lunch,  Ivor  and  1.  At  loaift  Ivor  will.  I’m  not 
sure  that  I’ll  go  up.  It’s  a nasty  creepy  sort  of  place.  I 
don’t  much  care  for  it  myself.  And  there  are  nicer  things 
to  see  than  that.” 

But  the  others  declared  that  they  must  see  the  wizard’s 
tower  before  they  left,  and  Ivor  said  he  would  do  the] 
honours  the  last  thing,  as  the  westering  light  would  show 
off  the  surrounding  country  to  the  best  .advantage  from  the 
small  loophole  windows  of  the  staircase  and  the  wizard’s 
room.  So  shortly  before  the  hour  appointed  for  departuna 
the  bulk  of  the  party  ascended  the  worn  steps  of  the  circular 
stairway,  arriving  at  length  at  an  ancient  door,  set  in  a 
strong  oaken  frame,  from  the  immense  lock  of  which  ,a 
key  of  gigantic  proportions  protruded,  which  Ivor  grasped 
in  his  two  hands  and  turned  with  some  effort. 

“.A.  prettv'  little  trifle  of  a key,”  he  .said,  “but  it  can’t  be 
taken  from  the  lock  for  inspectloni.  Nobody  quite  knows 
why  not,  but  we  have  many  of  us  tried  and  the  thing  can’t 
be  done.  It  will  turn  right  enough,  if  you  have  strong 
enough  wrists ; but  tliere’s  no  getting  it  out  to  examine  it. 


tie 
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eh,  Gertie?” 

He  looked  over  his  shoulder  with  one  of  his  queer  grins.' 
But  Gertie  was  not  in  the  little  crowil  behind  him.  He  j 
laughed  shortly,  but  offered  no  explanation,  and  they  all; 
passed  into  the  dim  room  with  exclamations  of  intere.st  and 
curiosity.  These  mainly  centred  round  the  huge  and  very 
ancient  carved  chair,  which  showed  strange  mystic-looking 
emblems  or  cabalistic  signs  cut  deeply  into  the  wood  now 
black  w ith  age.  The  ]i.'irty  stood  round  chatting  and  asking 
c)ucslions,  w'hich  Ivor  answered  with  a mock  air  of 
solemnity  , although  the  ladies  openly  accused  him  of  making 
up  his  marvellous  replies  and  legends  as  he  went  along. 

Vivian  moved  away  presently  to  look  out  at  the  largest  | 
of  the  windows,  and  she  fell  into  a brown  study,  for  the  ' 
view  was  wonderfully  beautiful,  the  wooded  country  and 
undulating  green  meadow's,  laced  with  silver  ribbons  of  ' 
water,  Iving  bathed  in  soft  lambent  light,  the  effect,  being 
one  of  mysterv  and  effulgence  peculiarly  lovely.  Viiian  1 
was  physically  tired,  though  the  drive  had  taken  away  her 
headache.  Blit  she  liked"  better  to  stand  alone  with  heg 


-cams  than  lu  join  Lho  chaltcr  of  the  other  ladies,  and  she 
as  too  ahsorhed  to  notice  just  ^vhat  was  ha|)i;enine,  herseli 
lit  coiKTaled  in  tile  embrasure  that  held  Uk-  lancet  window. 
,'sh<'  was  roused  by  hearing  Isor’s  voice  with  a curious 
ne  in  it,  calling  out-- 

‘‘I’ll  be  after  you  in  a moment.  Tell  them  to  put  the 
jrses  in.  I’ll  just  see  to  this  obstinate  door  and  follow 
)u.  Sha’n’t  be  a minute.” 

Wheeling  quicklv,  she  found  herself  alone  with  Ivor  m 
at  uncanny  spot,  with  the  heavy  door  shut  fast  upon  them. 
She  crossed  over  towards  it  with  riipid  steps  and  sought 
force  it  open.  But  his  strong  hands  were  upon  her,  and 
his  eyes  was  a look  that  filled  her  with  horroi . She 
uoht  to  cry  out,  but  in  an  instant  her  mouth  was  covered 
• his  hand,  and  the  next  moment  she  felt  herself  carried  to 
e great  oaken  chair,  and  found  th.-it  Ivor’s  hands  wcic 
curing  her  there  by  means  of  straps  which  he  must  have 
id  with  him,  or  had  secreted  there  previously. 

*A  faintness  of  horror  stole  over  her.  She  could  not  move 
erv  out.  Some  paralysis  of  the  throat  muscles  seemed 
hinder  her  from  using  her  voice.  But  she  was  not  un- 
nscious.  She  watched  the  movements  of  the  strong  hands 
)out  her.  She  felt  the  firm  clasp  of  leather  bonds,  and 
hen  Ivor  Vale  stepped  back,  and  gazed  at  her  with 
tense  and  fiery  eyes,  she  felt  her  spirit  quail  and  almost 

e within  her.  ^ , r 

“And  now,  fair  lady,  1 must  regretfully  leave  you  tor  a 
hile,  but  it  will  not  bo  for  longer  than  1 can  help.  I 
ust ’drive  mv  horses  home.  I must  return  with  another 
fast  as  mav’be.  Then,  mv  beautiful  ^'ivian,  my  time  will 
, me— the  hour  for  which'  1 have  waited  from  the  first 
oment  I saw  you— the  hour  that  told  me  )ou  would  one 
iv  be  mv  own!  Oh,  yes,  I shall  return!  And  shall 
•i'ne  with  me  the  things  which  1 may  need.  I will  biin..^ 
V revolver  For  i>erhaps  I mav  wish  to  shoot  you,  as  1 
av  even  shoot  mvself-who  knows?.  1 will  bring  the 
herewithal  for  our'  bridal  feast,  for  perhaps  1 mav  carrv 
\u  oil'  and  many  you  at  break  of  day  who  knows. 


rhaps  I shall ’’  i i i i 

But  he  did  not  finish  his  speech.  .She  closed  her  exes 
d praved  that  she  might  die.  '1  hen  she  knew  that  he  hail 
t her.'  She  heard  the  kev  grate  in  the  lock,  and  she  knew 
It  for  some  three  hours  she  would  sit  there  alone  m tlie 
wlv-darkcning  haunted  place,  and  that  then  l\or  woukl 
urn.  Oh,  if  she  could  but  die  in  that  interval  ! 

Bertie  :md  the  riders  were  in  the  saddle  as  the  landau 
th  three  ladies  started,  but  Vivian  was  not  one  ol  the 
•ee  and  it  was  explained  to  Gertie  that  she  was  to  have 
;eat  in  the  waggonette.  The  riders  therefore  started,  and 
d covered  a considerable  distance  v\  hen  the  waggonette 
srtook  them,  and  Gertie  waved  to  its  occupants  and 
mht  for  Vivian  amongst  them.  But  she  was  not  there, 
e^iazed  and  counted  and  cri<>d  out  after  them,  but  nobodv 
■ded  The  ladies  believed  Vivian  to  be  in  the  landau,  and 
d they  understood  Gertie’s  call  would  thus  have  answered. 
It  Ivor  lashed  up  his  horses  and  sped  away,  and  then  sud- 
nly  Gerti-’s  face  Hushed  from  brow  to  chin  with  great 
lignation. 

•imok  here,  vou  boys ! f’ve  got  to  go  and  do  something, 
ill  vou  come'with  me,  or  just  go  home?” 

•We’ll  go  with  you,  of  course.  What  are  you  after. 


“I've  got  to  find  somebodv.  I beli'evo  I know  wdiere  I 
m catch  liim  along  the  road!  I can’t  do  it  alone.  I donk 
link  all  of  us  together  could.  But  Gavin  can.  He’s 
most  as  strong  as  Ivor.  It’s  a beastly  shame.  He  did 
onc'e  to  -me  when  I was  a kid,  and  now  he’s  gone  and 
3ne  it  to  Vivian.  But  Gavin  will  let  her  out  all  right.” 
As  the  youths  followed  her  lead  across  country  to  the 
lad  from  the  market  town,  where  Gavin  attended  regu- 
rly  on  certain  davs,  she  told  how  her  brother  had  once 
eked  her  up  till  after  nightfall  in  the  Magician’s  Tower, 
td  how  frightfully  scared  she  had  been,  and  how  she 
new  that  Vivian  was  there,  and  she  was  going  to  get 
avin  to  let  her  out,  because  it  took  a strong  man  to  turn 
le  kev,  and  it  was  shameful  of  Ivor  to  have  played  such 
trick. 

The  boys  would  readily  have  gone  back  to  try  what  they 
)uld  do,  but  Gertie  needed  them  to  scatter  over  the  country, 
) be  sure  to  catch  Gavin. 

“I'll  wait  at  the  place  where  the  road  runs,  so  that  if 
2 is  driving  I shall  catch  him ; but  you  boys  take  different 
acks,  in  case  he  rides.  You  Vtnow  the  country.  W'e 
.ust  make  a sort  of  net.  Whoever  finds  him  must  tell  him 


that  Miss  .\di‘ne  has  been  locked  up-  in  the  Magician’s 
Towi-r,  and  that  ho  must  let  h<T  nut.” 

llrr  comrades  willinglv  did  her  bidding,  but  it  was  Gertir 
who  caught  tiavin,  as  he  drove  his  high-stepping  mare  in 
his  dog-cart  from  the  town.  .She  harl  almost  begun  to  fear 
she  hud  missed  him  when  she  heard  the  horse-hoofs,  and 
before  he  could  well  pull  up  she  was  pouring  out  her  tale. 
He  listened  in  grim  silence,  and  then  spoke  shortlv. 

“Good  girl,  Gertie!  Get  home  as  fast  as  \ou  can,  for 
it's  nearly  dark.  I’ll  go  at  once.  No,  you  must  not  come. 
Your  people  will  be  frightened,  a'lid  you  can  do  no  good. 
Leave  it  to  me” — and,  whipping  his  horse  round  into  one 
of  the  soft  woodland  roads  that  led  towards  the  hill  and 
tower,  Gavin  was  swallowed  up  in  the  dimness  of  the 
coming  night. 

-X-  ' -Sr  * X-  X X 

\’ivian  sat  alone  in  the  haunted  tower.  How  long 
was  it  since  Ivor  had  gone?  No  longer  could  she  xr 
her  wristlet  watch.  It  seemed  ns  though  she  had  sat  thus 
through  lendles.s  ;eons  of  horror.  Yet  she  knew  that  proli- 
ably  less  than  two  hours  had  passed.  He  would  be  back  in 
about  three.  And  she  had  not  died.  But  she  had  praxed 
— praxed  from  the  depth  of  an  agonised  heart,  and  the 
fervour  of  her  prayer  had  in  some  measure  quieted  her  spirit. 

Then  suddenly  her  heart  gave  a xvild  leap,  for  she  heart! 
steps  hastily  approaching  the  foot  of  the  toxx'er.  There  xxas 
a momentarv  delay  as  the  loxver  door  resisted  for  a moment 
the  efforts  of  one  xxho  shook  it  fiercelv,  but  from  bcloxx'  a 
voice  came  up — a voice  that  flooded  her  heart  xvith  rapture. 

“\’ivian,  *sxx'eetheart,  1 am  here  ! I will  be  xvith  you  in 
a moment.” 

She  was  speechless  from  rapture  and  relief.  .She  knexx- 
not  xx'hether  it  was  seconds  or  minutes  before  his  arms 
were  around  her,  her  bead  resting  against  his  shouldei-,  hcj- 
sobbing  bixeaths  panting  out  xvhat  had  happened,  as  his 
fingers  undid  her  bonds,  and  she  stood  up  free  and  let  him 
hold  her  in  his  arms. 

“Vivian,  my  Vivian,  from  this  moment  you  are  mine  I” 
“Yours,  Gavin — yours  for  ever,  in  life  or  in  death  !'’ 

“My  love,  my  life,  my  xvife!” 

“What  you  will,  Gavin,  xxhat  xou  will ! I am  yours  for 
ever  and  for  ever  more.”  ^ 

Speechless,  they  stood  in  tliat  still  dark  plaag  but  there 
xvas  the  glory  of  eternal  joy  around  them.  Ho  half  led, 
half  carried  her  from  that  h.-iimtod  place.  .She  was  weak 
xvith  the.  long  strain  of  emotion  through  xxhich  she  had 
[>;issed.  .She  scarcelv  knew  xvhat  he  was  doing,  onlx'  that 
he  was  with  her,  that  she  xvas  safe,  that  the  prayer  she  had 
offered  in  anguish  of  heart  had  received  an  abundant,  a 
miraculous  ansxvei-. 

The  moon  had  risen  when  they  emerged.  He  paused 
and  looked  tenderly  into  her  xvhite  face.  There  xxas  an  old 
bench  beside  the  door.  He  placed  her  there,  and  fi  lt  for 
his  flask'. 

“Drink,  my  darling,  and  rest  for  a fexv  minutes.  M\' 
cart  is  at  the  inn.  1 will  take  xou  home  X'orv  soon,  but 
just  for  a few  more  minutes  rest  and  recover  vourself.” 

As  he  bent  over  and  ministered  to  her  thev  scarcely  knexv 
hoxx’  time  ilexv.  It  was  as  though  thex"’  xxere  together 
in  a xvorld  made  new  for  them.  Then  suddenly  thev  were 
axvare  of  liounding  steps,  panther-like  in  their  elastic  and 
half-stealthy  rapidity.  Vivian  sprang  up  with  a loxv  crx-. 
Gavin  faced  round,  .placing  her  against  the  wall,  and  him- 
self ns  her  shield.  In  that  moment  Ivor  Wale  appeared 
through  the  underxvood,  making  straight  for  the  tower. 
“You  scoundrel!” 

Gavin’s  voice  cut  the  air  like  a whip-lash  and  made  the 
nexx’-comer  pause.  He  was  carrving  some  object  that  noxx" 
ho  let  fall.  He  uttered  one  low  snarling  cry,  and  the  next 
moment  the  txvo  men  were  locked  in  what  must  surclx’ 
prove  a death  grapple  for  one  of  them. 

(To  he  continued.) 


TO  YOUTH. 

Oh,  you — as  xvildly  mad  as  March, 

As  tall  and  supple  as  the  larch. 

As  free  and  careless  as  the  wind 
That  leaves  rose  petals  strewn  behineV- 
Oh,  you — in  whom  the  .sap  of  Spring 
Flows  through  each  vein,  and  bids  you  fling 
Away  all  doubt,  and  be  a king. 

Ride  forth  and  conquer — cverytliing  ! 

B.XRB.VR.X  DRUMMv>Xi». 
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REVISED  TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 


The  new  terms  of  subscription  to  the  Family 
HbraLo,  caused  by  the  increase  of  price  are  as 
follows,  and  they  include  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
world;— -Weekly  issue— 13  weeks,  3s.  3d.;  26 
weeks,  6s.  6d.;  52  weeks,  13s,  .Monthly  parts — 3 
fiBOnths,  3s.  6d. : C months,  7s, : 12  monthSj  14s, 


PUBLICATION  DATES. 

tutiday,  March  Sih. 

family  NERALD  supplement  (No.  2196), 

containing  a Long  Complete  Original  Novel 
entitled  "MASKS  AND  FACES."  Also  the 
SERIAL  STORY, “ALI.  IN  THE  WILD  MARCH 
MORNING  ! *'  Price  2d.,  post-free  21d. 


A'OW  READY'. 

HAPPY  HOUR  Series  of  Popular  STORIES, 

No-  ICMI  “POPPY.**  A Copyright  Kovel  in 
Pocket  Form.  Price  2d.e  post-free  3d. 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  FICTION  (No.  431) 

(for  March).  Containing  a Long  Complete 
Original  Novel—"  THE  SECRET  OF  THE 
CHOCOLATES,"  by  the  .Author  of  "The 
Ficture-Girl,"  &c.  Price  6d.,  poet-free  8d« 


WILLIAM  STEVENS.  LIMITED, 
Henrietta  Straet,  Covent  Qardan,  W.C.a. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enquirer. — (1)  As  your  home  is  outside 
ihe  area  in  which  borrowers  are  allowed 
lo  take  home  books  from  the  Free 
Library,  your  only  alternative  seems  to 
be  to  purcha.se  the  books  the  artisan 
referred  to  requires.  These  for  the  most 
part  would  be  te.xt-books,  and  text-books, 
■if  ahy  Rood  at  all,  are  things  to  ho  kept 
as  precious  personal  possessions  rather 
than  borrowed.  At  least,  that  has 
always  been  our  view  of  the  matter.  A 
book  that  we  can  recommend  as  giving 
sound  instruction  in  most  branches  of  a 
practical  engineer’s  work  is  one  published 
by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  11, 
Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2, 
entitled  "Mechanical  Engineering,"  by 
,W.  J.  Lineham.  Before  the  war  the 
.price  was  twelve  and  sixpence;  it  is  now 
twenty-one  shillings.  If  the  figure  is 
consiclered  too  high  for  the  intending  pur- 
■chaser  we  may  mention  that  good  second- 
hand copies  may  occasionally  be  obtained 
from  Messrs  W.  and  G.  Foyle  and  Co., 
121,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.2,  and 
Alessrs.  B.  T.  Batsford  and  Co.,  94, 
High  Holborn,  W.C.2.  (2)  We  know  of 
no  way  to  obtain  the  St.  Dunstan’s 
stamps  except  by  applying  to  the  .Secre- 
tary of  the  institution,  Regent’s  Park, 
N.W. 

L-  D.“It  is  wise  to  be  prepared  for  the 
contingency  which  you  adumbrate, 
though  it  may  he  ye.ars  before  it  actually 
presents  itsell,  and  indeed  may  never 
come,  hrotn  the  particulars  you  give  it 
seems  to  us  that  you  are  already  well 
equipped  to  become  the  support  of  ihe- 
family  in  case  of  need,  provided  the  skill 
you  have  .alf.-iined  is  tiot  rdlowcd  to  rust 
by  lack  of  practice.  In  our  opinion  you 
will  do  better  to  retain  and  develop  the 
knowledge  ;ind  abililv  net-eSSary  to  re- 
enter your  former  profession  than  to  seek 
to  become  an  adept  in  a business  so 
different.  If,  however,  you  are  bent  on 
thus  extending  your  capabilities  you 
should  gain  ;dl  Ihe  experience,  needed  at 
Marshall’s  School  of  Cookery,  30  and  32', 
Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

Music  Lover. — It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  your  previous  questions  were 
answered  to  your  satisfaction.  Your 
latest  trio  of  questions,  however,  relate 
to  trade  matters  of  a technical  character 
which  are  beyond  our  power  to  deal 
with.  Probably  you  would  find  the  in- 
formation you  seek  in  "Music.il  Pro- 
gress,’’ which  is  published  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  at  twopence,  by  Hawkes  and 
Son.  Denman  Street.  London,  W. 


"O.  Hen'rv.” — Perhaps  you  were  not 
aware  that  the  author  whose  name  you 
have  assumed  is  no  more.  He  died  three 
or  four  years  ago  in  the  fulness  of  his 
powers.  He  was  an  .American  by  birth, 
training,  quickness  of  perception,  and 
meticulous  care  in  the  execution  of  his 
work.  In  the  latter  respect  he  resembled 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  though  in  others  they 
were  at  opposite  Poles.  O.  Henry-  had 
no  morbidness  in  his  psychological  com- 
position, for  his  writings  were  as  whole- 
some, as  clear,  as  direct  as  those  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell  and  Jane  Austen.  In  what  he 
differed  from  those  talented  authors  was 
his  wonderful  power  of  compression — the 
gilt  of  saying  in  twenty  lines  what  an 
average  novelist  would  feel  impelled  to 
spread  out  into  half  as  many  chapters. 
He  was  a humourist,  as  every  keen 
observer  of  human  nature  must  be,  and 
he  was  a humanist  because  he  felt  pity 
mingled  with  scorn  for  the  foibles, 
frailties,  and  falsities  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  In  other  words  he  had  an  in- 
timate understanding  of  the  working  of 
human  impulses  and  emotions — am- 
bition, pride,  vanity,  frivolity  on  the  one 
hand  ; strenuousness,  integrity,  ide.alism 
on  the  other.  Woof  and  weft — the  good, 
the  bad,  and  the  indifferent— he  weaved 
with  rare  and  delicate  skill,  a skill  which 
some  critics  have  praised  as  superior  to 
that  of  (iuy  Maupassant.  In  his  early 
literary  career  he  was  known  as  a writer 
of  humourous  sketches  for  .American 
magazines  ; then  he  developed  the  style 
and  method  which  brought  him  fame  the 
world  over — a fame  which  is  said  to  have 
procured  for  his  works  a greater  sale 
than  that  gained  by  any  contemporary 
writer.  The  best  of  his  storic.s  have  been 
collected  under  the  titles  "Options,” 
"Hemt  of  the  West,”  "Roads  of 
Destiny,”  and  "Cabbages  and  Kings.” 

CoRNisiiM.Ay. — You  ask  us  to  explain  who 
the  Kemalists  are  w'ho  seem  lo  be  giving 
so  much  trouble.  They  ar ; th?  remnants 
of  the  Turkish  Army  in  Asia  Minor, 
under  Kemal  Pasha,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Nationalists,  who,  in  apparent 
defiance  of  the  Sultan’s  Government  in 
Constantinople,  but  perhaps  in  collusion 
with  it,  are  resisting  the  carrying  out  of 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  offered 
by  the  Entente  Powers  to  Turkey  for 
signature.  At  first  they  occupied  all  the 
mountainous  part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  the 
Greeks  have  driven  them  eastward  from 
the  region  behind  .Smyrna.  Now  they 
are  trying  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
Republic  that  will  include  the  Armenians 
who  were  subjects  of  Turkey  and  those 
who  were  subjects  of  Russia.  The 
Armenians  formerly  under  Russia  have 
formed  an  independent  Republic  that  has 
Krivan  as  its  capital  and  Datum  as  its 
Seaport.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  demands 
that^  lour  di.strkts  adjoining  this  Re- 
public, and  formerly  belonging  to  Turkey, 
shall  make,  with  the  Republic  ol  Etlvan, 
a united  Armenin.  The  Turks,  under 
Ketnal,  arc  oci  upying  these  districts  to 
prevent  theni  from  becoming  parts  of 
Armenia.^  If  the  Kemalists  fail  and 
Armenia  is  united  it  will  become  a separ- 
ate country  with  about  six  million  in- 
habitants. 

Charteris  Street.— The  "Six  Decad'es  of 
Man”  as  a poem  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  anthologies  or  books  of  refer- 
ence to  which  we  have  access,  and  we 
therefore  conclude  that  you  must  refer 
to  the  lines  of  an  anonymous  writer 
which  Were  published  about  fifty  years 
ago.  If  our  memory  does  not  betray 
us,  the  lines  ran  thus — 

ten  a child,  at  twenty  wild, 

At  thirty  tame,  if  ever  ; 

At  forty  rich,  at  fifty  wise. 

At  sixty  good,  or  never.’’. 


R.  . — .About  the  ‘‘inwardness*’  of  so- 

called  Cubist  art  we  must  confess  to  ,as 
profound  an  ignorance  as  your  own.  If 
we  attributed  this  to  a natural  deficiency 
of  understanding  on  our  part  we  should 
be  casting  a reflection  on  your  mental 
astuteness  ; and  as  we  know  that  not  to 
admit  of  question  we  must  conclude  that 
any  obscurity  there  is  in  the  matter  lies 
in  the  art.  Pictorial  art,  as  commonly 
understood,  is  the  imitation  or  represoii- 
tation  of  natural  phenomena  as  these  arc 
impressed  on  the  retina  of  the  human 
eye  and  so  conveyed  to  the  brain.  Con- 
sequently when  we  see  a true  picture  of  a 
tree  we  know  that  it  represents  a tree, 
and  not  a drawbridge  or  a garden-wall! 
How  a tree  appears  to  the  eye  of  .-x 
horse  or  a goose  wc  know  not,  for  their 
progress  in  the  limning  art  is  limited  to 
hoof-marks  in  .soil  and  web-foot  marks 
in  mud,  which  latter,  when  numerous, 
may  faintly  resemble  a tree,  although 
there  was  perhaps  no  intention  to  depict 
one.  As  practitioners  of  the  Cubist  art 
are  human  and  not  anserine  beings,  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  trees  are  To  them 
as  to  other  humans,  and  why  thev  should 
depict  a nice  round  chestnut  or  wide- 
spreading  elm  as  a medley  of  broken 
packing-cases  we  fail  to  .s'ee.  That  is, 
we  suppose,  because  we  have  not  the 
j Cubist’s  eye.  Indeed,  we  ought  to  have 
no  d-oubt  on  the  point,  for  a gentleman 
who^  is  said  to  be  the  British  apostle  of 
Cubism  has  lately  told  us  how  the 
Cubist’s  eye  differs  from  the  eyes  of 
ordinary  folk.  If  ho  saw  things  in  a 
street  as  others  see  them  he  could  not 
vtalk  about  without  ‘‘hurtling  into 
people”;  if  he  saw  a door  as  others  see 
it  he  could  not  get  through  it ; if  he  saw 
a flight  of  steps  he  would  tumble  down 
them  were  he  to  see  them  as  others  do. 

I o our  mind  all  this  points  to  consider- 
able obliquity  of  vision  in  the  Cubist’s 
eye_;  but  our  apostle-instructor  assures  us 
it  is  not  so — that  the  difference  lies  in 
mentality  and  not  in  vision.  To  the 
artist  of  Cubist' propensities  “the  actual 
phenomena  of  Nature  are  so  much  cl.'iv 
to  be  attacked',  re-shaped,  emphasised  bv  i 
his  eye.”  Now,  there  seems  to  be  here 
as  much  contradiction  between  the 
description  of  what  the  Cubist  sees  and 
what  he  thinks  he  has  to  do  as  there  is 
between  his  depiction  of  objects  and  the 
objects  themselves.  If,  for  instance,  he 
has  to  attack  .and  re-shape  a flight  of  ! 
steps  every  time  he  sees  them  we ‘'might 
expect  him  to  tumble  down  them,  and 
we  can  only  suspect  that  he  continues  to 
exist  because  he  generally  sees  them  as 
other  people  do.  If.  then,  it  is  not  a 
case  of  obliquity  of  sight,  it  must  be  ono 
of  meni.il  obliquity  that  makes  his  pic- 
torial production  iajppcaf  so  erratic  to 
the  ordinary  mind. 
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Other  Co.M.MUpac.vnoNs  Received  ; — p,  s, 
(silver  is  not  legal  tender  for  a sum  oVfr 
two  pounds,  and  bronze  is'  only  legal 
tender  for  sums  up  to  a shilling';  Bank  , 
ol  England  notes,  gold,  and  Tre.asurv 
notes  are  legal  tender  up  to  any  amount). 
— Ignorance  (the  words  “Threes  About” 
in  Kipling’s  “Belts”  refer  to  a part  of 
soldiers’  drill  in  vogue  in  India  when 
‘Barrack-Room  Ballads”  were  written, 
and  the  reference  in  the  poem  to  “Delhi 
Rebels”  is  to  a disturbance  which  was 
quelled  by  the  British  military  forces). — 
Ignoramus  (the  age  is  si.xty ; you  can  get 
exemption  by  applying  to  the  Under-  ‘ 
Sheriff,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  the  clerk 
to  the  Urban  or  Rural  District  Council). 
— C.  P.  D.  (1802-1879).— M.  E.  (yes).— 
E,  R.  (price  one  shilling  of  any  news- 
agent). — Lucy  (it  would  be  a matter  of 
courtesy  to  enclose  a stamped  addressed 
envelope  in  the  circumstances). — Reader 
(many  thanks). 
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I OPPORTUNITIES. 

’|r'  _ . 

fe  Oiir  outlook  upon  life  is  very  imperfect  if  we  regard  it  as 
consisting  of  an  even  and  undeviating  succession  of  incidents. 

' Wo  look  at  time  very  unphilosophically  if  we  think  of  each 
<lay  and  hour  as  wiped  out  as  soon  as  it  is  passed.  The 
successive  parts  of  life  are  not  pictures  on  a screen,  each  in 
turn  wiped  out  to  make  room  for  the  next;  they  are  pictures 
on  a moving  canvas,  and  each  is  real  eternally,  though  we 
were  annihilated  as  soon  as  the  painting  was  finished. 
Always  we  have  a unique  combination  of  persons,  circum- 
stances', and  features,  gathering  together,  going  on  for  a 
while  and  then  passing — a movement  within  the  everlasting 
flow  and  change  which  is  the  universe  in  being. 

We  are  to  look  upon  life  as  a succession  of  opportunities, 
and  to  keep  a keen  look-out  for  them  as  they  arise.  Kach 
day  and  hour  is  fraught  with  possibilities  of  advance  and 
wo  have  to  welcome  the  opportunity  when  it  comes,  the 
day  and  the  man  meeting  together,  to  make  tlie  linest  hit 
of  life  that  we  can. 

We  live  by  waiting  on  our  matxnlal,  and  co-operating  w itli 
it  as  far  as  we  can.  We  difl  not  make  that  material,  and 
much  of  it  was  only  partly  deserved  or  earned.  Yet  ever\ 
day,  n<!!W  as  it  is,  this  is  our  opportunity,  our  partner,  our 
chance,  our  charge.  These  moods  and  emotions  and  im- 
pulses, these  qualities  with  their  strength  and  their  weak- 
ness, these  must  make  each  hour  their  picture  on  the  moving 
canvas,  their  bit  of  life  dilTerent  from  all  else,  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  eternal  life.  Hamlet’s  word  is  the  recognition 
of  this  waiting  on  the  event— “If  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will 
be  now;  if  it  be  not  now,  vet  it  will  come;  the  readiness 
is  all.’’ 

The  unready -are  the  inefficient.  No  doubt  they  serve  ,a 
useful  purpose;  they  are  the  dead  weight  which  keeps  the 
coach  steady,  the  ballast  which  steadies  the  boat.  But 
putting  off  the  emergency  does  not  solve  the  problem ; it 
only  magnifies  it.  Napoleon  declared  that  a distinguished 
general  was  always  a quarter  of  an  hour  beforehand.  Per- 
petual unreadiness  is  the  sourco  of  failure.  The.  re.ason 
why  there  is  so  much  pauperism,  incurable  weakness  of 
character  and  misery  that  cannot  be  alleviated,  is  that  so 
many  are  unequal  to  the  strain  of  life — are  unable  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  when  it  comes  to  them.  The  parable 
of  the  Foolish  Virgins  is  rehearsed  every  hour  of  every  day. 

Emerson,  in  his  pithy  way,  says,  “The  secret  of  the  world 
is  the  tie  between  person  and  event.  Person  makes  event 
and  event  person.  The  soul  contains  the  event  that  shall 
befall  it,  for  the  event  is  only  the  actualisation  of  its 
thoughts,  and  what  we  pray"  for  to  ourselves  is  always 
granted.  The  event  is  the  print  of  your  form.  It  fits  you 
like  your  skin.  What  each  does  is  proper  to  him.  Events 
are  the  children  of  his  body  and  mind.” 

This  mention  of  “body”  starts  us  on  a surmise  as  to 
our  treatment  of  our  physical  nature.  Health  is  the  vital 
principle  of  bliss.  With  good  digestion  men  arc  apt  to  be 
good  natured  ; with  bad  digestion,  morose.  Huxley  defineJ 
liealth  in  these  words,  “A  man  so  trained  in  youth  that  his 
body  is  the  readiest  servant  of  his  will;  whose  intellect  is 
a dear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of  equal 
strength  and  in  smooth  worliing  order,  ready  like  a steatn- 
engine  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the 
gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind.” 

The  five  senses  are  gateways  through  which  journey  all 
earth’s  sights  and  sounds.  Through  the  ear  h.ave  gone 
noble  truths,  the  processions  of  the  seasons.  'I'hrough  the 
ear  what  flute  or  harp  is  comparable  to  the  sweetness  of 
the  voice?  It  carries  warning  and  alarm.  “It  is  an 
architect,”  as  Dante  said,  “piling  up  mountains  of  melody.” 
The  physical  house  in  which  man  lives  becomes  sacred  by 
penice.  Death  may  close  its  doors,  darken  its  windows, 
and  pull  down  its  pillars;  still  its  very  ruins  are  precious, 
to  be  guarded  with  jealous  care.  Today  science  is  writing 
for  us  the  story  of  the  borly’s  ascent.  Man’s  body  sums 
up  and  combines  in  itself  all  the  excellences  of  the  animal 
creation.  Mentality  and  spirituality  have  now"  been  en- 
grafted upon  it,  and  the  wondrous  development  of  man  is 
the  pledge  and  promise  of  a future  as  much  beyond  the 
present  thought  and  life  as  the  tree  is  bevond  the  “seed.” 

We  are  to  be  always  ready  for  the  call  of  the  spirit.  The 
man  who  is  insensitive  to  other  people’s  feelings  misses 
half  the  facts,  and  goes  blundering  on  unconscious  of  the 


I damage  he  is  doing.  Good  manners  are  the  result  of  the 
; tact  which  recognises  a new  situation  and  yields  cheerfully 
' to  his  claims.  We  have  to  take  broad  views  of  life,  and 
not  fuss  about  details.  .As  experience  grows  we  reach  that 
exerci.se  of  judgment,  and  control  of  will,  which  can  meet 
a situation,  new  or  old,  and  do  exactly  the  right  thing. 
Courage  is  implied  in  this  friendly  and  serviceable  attitude 
towards  life.  To  meet  with  friendliness  the  difficult  as  well 
as  the  easy  event ; to  serve  and  save  the  hardest  situation ; 
to  treat  pains  and  fears  and  burdens  as  opportunities — this 
is  the  work  to  which  we  are  called.  Making  the  best  of 
everything,  concentrating  upon  it  all  the  wisdom  which  we 
can  muster,  makes  that  precious  kind  of  person  who  you 
lcnf)W  with  certainty  will  never  fail  vou.  At  the  margin  of 
our  li\  ing  we  have,  no  power  to  meet  the  situation  till  it 
arrives,  and  then,  if  our  will  is  right,  we  have  it.  Courage 
j is  not  only  staying  power,  but  adventure.  Duty  is  the 
filling  of  .a  st.ation  that  is  always  new  ; it  is  meeting  an 
j opportunity  that  has  never  occurred  before,  co-operating 
' with  new  comrades  and  new  materials  to  make  up  Iho 
I best  result  possible.  .Shakespeme  says— 
j “ Heaven  dolh  tvith  n.s  os  sue  svilh  torches  do; 

I Not  light  them  for  nursels'es — ■ 

Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 
But  to  fine  issues;  nor  nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 

But,  like  a thrifty  goddess,  she.  deterrnineSi 
Herself  the  glory  of  a creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use.” 

Travel  is  a great  opportunity.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
visit  Japan,  that  quiet  Buddhist  vv'orld,  and  feel  the  charm 
of  old  temples  in  cryptomeria  growth,  where  a stork,  a 
cherry  blossom,  a plum  tree  is  seen  in  a strange  and  'oeauti- 
ful  light.  Europe  may  be  a sealed  book  to  us ; even  tho 
Dolomites,  the’  Rhone  Glacier,  tho  storied  castles  of  the 
Rhine  an  unknown  territory,  except  in  Byron’s  itinerary. 
But  France  is  very  near  to  us,  and  few  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  racing  down  its  roads,  the  grt'at  plane  tree.? 
forming  the  nave  of  an  infinite  cathedral,  the  roof  a miracle 
of  green  tracery,  through  sun-baked  villages,  past  old 
churches  and  quaint  fountains,  the  crumbling  Gothic 
tower,  the  slow  ox-carts,  the  wayside  goats,  the  sober- 
vested  peasant  women  bending  beneath  iheir  burdens — all’ 
alive  in  the  memory  as  objects  to  be  summoned  up  at  will. 
But  we  must  leave,  the  old  self  behind.  A dull  eye  beholds 
a flull  world. 

Friendship  offers  a new  opportunity.  It  is  a great 
privilege  to  own  a real  friend.  The  sense  of  what  .a  friend 
can  do  for  you  is  a great  possession.  If  your  united  will 
is  to  help  and  not  to  hinder,  it  is  at  one  with  the  need  of 
the  universe ; such  co-ojreration  cannot  fail.  Our  will  has 
gathered  up  the  need  of  the  whole  world,  and  is  in  tune 
w ith  the  endeavour  of  every  helper  and  saviour  of  the  w’orld. 
All  matter  becomes  our  material ; even  obstacles  are  oppor- 
tunities. We  have  found  life  to  be  ono  great  opportunity, 
not  earned  but  given. 

-\  great  sorrow  is  another  opportunity.  It  softens  us, 
and  makes  us  susceptible  to  the  finer  influences  which  are 
largely  obscured  by  our  busy  life  and  hurrying  days.  Alas, 
the  late  war  and  its  effects  have  familiarised  too  many  of 
us  with  bereavement  to  leave  us  unaffected.  The  question 
is  whether  we  have  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  given 
to  take  the  tneasure  of  our  life  and  bow  ourselves  to  its 
claims. 

Finally,  death  becomes  a new'  <jpportumty.  It  is  an 
adventure,  an  experiment  in  trust. 

“ I'niimiled  eapabililv  for  joy. 

That,  stung  by  straiiness  of  our  life,  made  strait 
On  purpose  to  make  prized  the  life  at  large — 

Freed  by  the  throbbing  impulse  sve  call  death. 

We  burst  there  as  the  soorm  into  the  fly.” 

Thus  home  becomes  the  symbol  of  mutual  confidence,  an 
exquisite  adjustment  of  means  to  ends,  demanding  purifica- 
tion and  renunciation.  Home  exists  to  train  us  in  love,  in 
loyalty.  It  is  a temple  made  without  hands.  Its  founda- 
tion is  faith;  it  inculcates  worship  at  a pure  altar.  Gather- 
ing at  that  s.acred  hearth  we  look  up  to  the  heavens  where 
all  our  nobler  ideals  dwell,  assured  that  safety  ami  security 
are  to  be  found  there — nor  the  less  our  hold  ufion 

“ The  soinds,  and  morning,  tears  of  men  ami  mirth 
The  deep  night,  and  birds  singing,  and  clouds  flying, 
And  sleep,  and  freedom',  and  the  autumnal  earth.” 
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Varieties, 

Tuesday  is  considered  an  unlucky  day  for 
weddings  in  Spain,  ^ 

A rifle  bullet  takes  about  two  seconds  to 
flv  one  thousand  two  hundred  yards. 

* ^ 

The  forest  area  of  Brazil  is  estimated  at 
1,500,000  square  miles,  or  about  48  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  country. 

* * * 

A milliner  meant  originally  one  from 
Milan  a Milaner ; just  as  a “cordwainer,” 
or  shoemaker,  was  a worker  of  leather 
from  Cordova. 

* -s  * 

The  Palace  of  Versailles,  near  Paris,  is 
said  to  be  the  costliest  ever  built.  Louis 
XIV.  destroyed  all  the  documents  relating 
to  this  wonderful  building,  to  prevent  its 
real  cost  ever  being  knosvn. 

* ^ ^ ^ 

Discovery  of  a race  of  pygmies,  averag- 

ing only  four  feet  in  height,  is  reported  by 
an  explorer  who  returned  from  Central 
Africa.  The  tribe  is  called  the  Mambuti 
and  they  are  known  as  daring  hunters  of 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PEANUT. 

The,  humble  peanut  has  risen  from  the 
mere  stock  in  trade  of  street  pedlars  and 
fruit  dealers  to  a position  of  such  national 
importance  that  in  a single  year  the  United 
States  has  imported  ;^8,000,000  worth  of 
peanuts  and  peanut  oil,  besides  the 
;£16,000,000  worth  of  peanuts  that  it  pro- 
duced for  itself.  Peanuts  were  once  re- 
garded as  almost  W'orthless  and  before  1870 
were  unknown  in  commerce ; but  in  recent 
years  the  great  demand  for  vegetable  oils 
has  enormously  increased  their  use 

* -ft  * 

A PRACTICAL  BISHOP. 

There  is  nothing  conventional  about 
Canon  Temple,  the  new  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester. It  is  related  that  once  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  examine  a class  of  over  thirty 
girls  at  a high  school.  He  made  his 
appearance  with  a big  leather  bag,  which 
to  their  amazement  he.  opened,  and  pro- 
duced a heap  of  socks  that  wanted  mending. 
He  explained  to  the  head  mistress  that  he 
knew  they  would  be  quite  excellent  in  the 
usual  school  subjects,  but  he  wanted  to  see 
if  they  were  learning  to  qualify  themselves 
for  married  life. 

* ft  * 

SECRETS  OF  STONEHENGE. 

The  first  stage  in  the  “restoration”  of 
Stonehenge  is  now  cornpleted,  and  the 
lonely  landmark  on  Salisbury  Plain  is 
now  free  from  scaffolding  and  cranes.  A 
report  on  the  work  has  been  published  by 
the  .Society  of  Antiquaries,  whose  experts 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  excavations,  and 
the  report  states  that  many  relics  at  the 
base  of  the  monoliths,  including  roughly- 
worked  flint  instruments,  and  fragments  of 
pottery  of  the  bronze  age  and  the  Romano 
British  period  were  discovered.  At  the  base 
of  the  slaughter  stone  they  found  a bottle 
of  port,  left  there  apparently  by  a previous 
investigator,  Mr.  Cunnington,  wdio  ex- 
amined the  stone  in  1901.  The  latest  dis- 
coveries appear  to  bear  out  the  theory  that 
Stonehenge  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Stone  Age,  between  1600  and  1800  b.c. 
This  theory  of  the  date  was  advanced  by 
Professor  Gowland,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  restoration  of  Stonehenge  in  1901.  He 
based  his  assumption  on  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  crude  flint  tools  were  found 
at  die  base  of  the  stones,  as  if  left  there 
by  workmen.  No  bronze  implerhents 
were  discovered  at  the  time.  Tlie  absence 
of  ,any  tools  other  than  those  of  flint  is 
again  noted  by  the  later  investigators. 


GAMBLING  IN  INDIA. 

.‘\Uhouyh  the  natives  India  do  not 
operate  on  the  stock  marki'i,  they  have  | 
adopted  a unique  form  of  gambling  for 
which  the  cotton  market  reports  are  re- 
sponsible. Every  day  live  quotations  are 
cabled  from  New  York  announcing  the 
cotton  situation.  The  natives  look  upon 
this  as  a direct  invitation  to  them  to 
establish  a simple  but  none  the  less  absorb- 
ing form  of  gambling.  The  gambling  is 
said  to  consist  simply  in  guessing  what  the 
five  figures  will  amount  to,  and  the  man 
getting  nearest  to  the  right  amount  takes 
the  stakes. 

A 

GAME  PRESERVES  IN  AFRICA. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  specimens  in 
every  department  of  zoology  has  led  to  the 
setting  apart  of  large  game  preserves  in 
the  wilds  of  Africa  and  putting  them  in 
charge  of  experts.  There  seems  to  be  no 
animal  that  cannot  be  partly  tamed  if  it  be 
given  a feeding  ground  and  water  in  plenty. 
Attendants  venture  into  the  inclosures  and 
stroll  among  the  animals  to  accustom  them 
to  the  sight  of  human  beings.  Gradually 
the  beasts  are  herded  into  smaller  pad- 
docks,  where  any  peculiarities  that  they 
may  have  are  observed.  In  that  way  'he 
zoological  gardens  are  assured  of  healthy 
specimens. 

ft  . ft  ft 

WHERE  TREES  ARE  MILKED. 

In  British  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies, 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Demerara,  there  grows  a tree  known  to 
the  natives  as  the  “Hyahya,”  which  yields 
from  its  bark  and  pith  a juice  slightly 
richer  and  thicker  than  cow’s  milk.  The 
tree  is  about  forty  feet  in  height  and 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference  when  full 
giown,  and  the  natives  use  its  juice  as  we 
do  milk,  it  being  perfectly  harmless  and 
mixing  well  with  water.  The  Cingalese 
have  a tree  they  call  “Kirlaghuma,” 
which  yields  a fluid  in  all  respects  like  milk, 
while  in  the  forests  of  Para  grows  a tree 
called  the  “Massenodendron,”  which  gives 
a milk-like  juice.  It  can  be  kept  for  an 
indefinite  time  and  shows  no  tendency  to 
become  sour.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
trees  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua  and  in 
Canagna  yield  a similar  fluid,  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  begins  to  form  a kind 
of  cheese  which  very  soon  becomes  sour. 
In  the  Canary  Islands  there  is  a tree 
called  “Tabaya  Dolce,”  of  which  the  milk, 
thickened  into  a jelly,  is  considered  a 
delicacy. 

ft  ft  ft 

KING  GEORGE’S  FAMILY  NAME. 

“Wh;it  is  the  King  of  England’s 
name?”  is  a question  that  is  often  asked. 
On  this  point  “The  Private  Life  of  King 
Edward  VII.”  savs  ; “It  is  a popular  error  1 
to  suppose  that  the  surname  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  Guelpli  because  that  is  the 
family  name  of  the  house  of  Brunswick, 
from  which  our  present  sovereign  is 
descended.  When  the  Queen  (Victoria) 
married,  she,  by  the  law  of  tlie  land, 
changed  her  name,  as  do  the  humblest  of 
tier  subjects.  The  Prince  Consort,  who 
came  from  the  fiouse  of  .Saxony,  bore  the 
surname  of  Wettin,  raid  the  Queen  by 
marriage  with  him  took  that  name.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  therefore,  and  his  children, 
though  Guelph  by  descent,  are  really 
Wettin  by  name.”  This  surnatne,  how- 
ever, was  changed  by  a royal  decree,  issued 
in  1917,  which  reads : “Our  house  and 
family  shall  be  styled  and  known  as  the 
House  and  Family  of  Windsor,  and  all 
descendants  in  the  male  line  of  our  grand- 
mother, Queen  Victoria,  who  are  subjects 
of  these  realms,  other  than  the  female 
descendants  who  may  marry,  or  have 
married,  shall  bear  the  same  name  of 
Windsor.” 


BUFFALOES  IN  CANADA. 

“phuntom  herd”  of  hu Haloes,  re(Kjrli  (l 
for  years  bv  Indians  to  be  grazing  in  the 
Mackenzie  River  Basin  in  the  t'anadiair 
Northwest,  has  at  la.st  been  discovered  by 
a white  man,  F.  H.  Kitto,  a Canadian 
engineer.  He  estimates  the  herd  at  1,000 
head  and  says  the  Indians  of  the  countr.v 
report  a larger  herd  farther  north. 

X 

WILD  CATS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

A wild  cat  from  Inverness-shire  is 

among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park.  The  wild  cat  is 
now  restricted  in  Great  Britain  to  the 
mountain  districts  of  Northern  Scotland ; 
it  is  not,  however,  as  is  sometimes 

assumed,  a northern  animal,  being  quite 
common  in  certain  parts  of  Southern 
Europe,  whilst  absent  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Northern  Ru.ssia.  The 
savage  disposition  of  this  cat  is  proverbial. 

ft  ft  ft 

“ME  AND  THE  PRINCE.” 

A friend  of  King  George  tells  an 

amusing  story  about  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
body  servants.  The  servant  was  ex- 
plaining an  incident  that  had  recently  taken 
place.  “Me  and  the  prince — — ” he,  began, 
when  the  King’s  secretary  stopped  him. 
“You  should  say  ‘the  prince  and  1,’  ” he 
observed.  The  man  gazed  at  him  for  a 
moment  and  then  replied:  “I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  but  I did  not  know  you  were 
there  at  all.  However,  ‘you  and  me  and 
the  prince ’ ” 

ft  ft  ft 

CURIOUS  RIVER  CRAFT, 

By  far  the  most  interesting  craft  on 
the  upper  Tigris  are  the  “qufa, ” and  the 
“kelak,”  this  latter  coming  from  up-river 
and  descending  to  Bagdad.  The  “qufa,” 
as  seen  in  Bagdad  to-day  is  a eircular  tub 
made  of  inter-woven  osiers,  covered  outside 
with  pitch.  The  large  ones  are  as  much 
as  six  feet  across  and  fo'ur  or  five  feet  deep. 
They  are  propelled  by  two  men,  who,  stand- 
ing close  together  and  leaning  over  the 
edge,  dig  their  paddles  deep  into  the  water 
and  sweep  them  away  from  each  other.  In 
summer  these  coracles  come  floating  down 
to  the  city,  spinning  slowiy  round  and 
round,  piled  high  with  fat,  juicy  melons, 
their  gunwales  almost  awash.  But  they 
are  steady  enough  boats,  not  easily  cap- 
sized. The  “kelak,”  on  the  other  hand,  is 
really  a raft  made  up  of  a large  number  of 
inflated  pigskins  lashed  together  and 
decked  over  with  timber  or  brushwood. 
These  float  down  stream  with  the  current, 
often  carrying  firewood,  cut  in  the  moun- 
tains at  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  to  Bagdad. 

ft  ft  * 

FIRST  OPERATION  UNDER  ETHER 

While  various  experiments  had  been 
made  with  .so-called  “laughing  gas,”  or 
nitrous  oxide  gas,  in  America  prior  to  1846, 
it  was  seventy-four  years  ago  last  month 
that  the  first  practical  operation  under  ether 
was  performed  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  in  Boston.  A peculiar  feature 
was  that  the  sulphuric  ether  was  given,  not 
by  one  of  the  house  physicians,  but  by  a 
young  dentist,  who  had  been  experimenting 
on  himself  and  had  gone  to  sleep  for  eight 
minutes.  He  rushed  over  to  the  hospital  and 
asked  a chance  to  demonstrate  his  dis- 
covery. A man  about  to  have  a tumour 
removed  from  his  neck  gave  permission  to 
have  the  “new-fangled  dope”  applied.  The 
dentist  went  to  work  and  the  tumour  was 
removed.  The  patient,  opening  his  eyes 
after  the  operation,  cried,  “Gentlemen,  this 
i.s  no  humbug,”  and  with  that  remark  ether 
w’as  given  to  the  medical  world.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  came  forw'ard  with  a name 
for  the  process,  and  the  liquid  and  the 
dictionary  gained  “antesthesia”  and 
■‘antesthetic.”  In  three  months  it  was 
hfttfig  used  tU'oughout  the  civilised  world. 
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3 RKNOOM  h 

^ RE751D1NGS.  ^ 

2X7%  r<c^ 

I What  Is  (hat  whuli  Is  Ipngtlicneil  I)}’ 
bi'ing  cut  at  both  ends? — A ditch, 
j Yt  ’X" 

I I'eachor  : “Wtiy  Is  the  hour-glass  made 
i small  in  the  middle?’’  Small  pupil;  “To 
show  the  waste  of  time.’’ 

* * » ■ 

George;  “Mr.  Topnot'--  tells  me  he  Is 
culticaiting  his  voice.’’  Jack  : “Ves,  1 saw 
him  irrigating  it  last  night.’’ 

* « * 

“Poor  man!’’  exclaimed  the  old  lady; 
“have  vou  no  friends?’’  “No,  imidtim,” 
ri-[(lied  the  beggar,  “1  used  t<j  be  :i  foot- 
ball referee.’’ 

* It-  * 

Waiter:  “Yes,  sir,  we're  verv  up-to-date 
here.  Cook  evert  thing  by  electricitv. ’’ 
Customer  ; “Oh,  do  you  1 Then  just  give 
this  stciik  anothrr  shock  !’’ 

_ -It  * r- 

“1  re.ally  rannot  see  you,’’  said  thc  busy 
man  with  some'  irritation.  “Then  it’s  lucky 
1 c.illed,”  renuirked  the  Intruder,  calmly. 
“1  represent  a lirtn  of  opiician.s.’’ 

* * -s 

“Does  your  dtiughtor  plav  Mo;tart?’’  in- 
quired the  young  man.  “1  believe  she 
does,’’  tmsweredi  .^Irs.  Maxlcworth  affably. 
“Hut  1 think  she  prefers  bridge.’’ 

* X-  *• 

Mrs.  M.aggs  : “Vou  look  tathcr  weary.’’ 
Mrs.  Bindlc  ; “Ves;  I’ve  had  a trying  time 
this  past  week.’’  Mrs.  Maggs  : “Been 

ill  ?’’  .Mrs.  Bindle  ; “No,  been  on  a jury.’’ 

tt  * 

Old  Mr.  Corby,  the  millionaire  : “What, 
you  wish  to  marry  my  daughter?  She  is 
a mere  schoolgirl  yet.  Young  Arthur  ; 
“Ves,  sir,  I came  early  to  avoid  the  rush.’’ 

y.  3f.  A 

“So  your  servant  girl  has  left  you 
again?’’  said  Mrs.  Naybor.  “Vys,”  re- 
j)Iied  Mrs.  .Subbubs.  “What  was  the 
matter?’’  “She  didn’t  like  the  way  I did 
the  work.’’ 

’X  X*  X* 

“Ves,”  said  Mr.  Meekly,  “I'm  told  that 
we’re  going  to  move  to  Fcnland.’’  “But,” 
said  the  old  doctor,  “the  atmosphere  there 
may  disagree  with  your  wife.”  Mr. 
Meekly;  “It  wouldn’t  dare!” 

■it  * » 

Atkins ; “What  makes  you  think  that 
anonymous  novel  was  written  by  a 
woman?’’  Grimshaw  : “Why,  when  the 
hero  sprang  from  a cab  he  gave  the  driver 
a pciund  tiote  and  didn't  wait  for  the 
change.” 

■X-  X-  X 

“This  talk  about  it  being  more  expensive 
to  live  when  married  than  when  .single  is 
nonsense,”  saidj  Groomley.  “Why%  I’ve 
t)een  married  a year,  and  I save  just  as 
much  as  I used  to.”  “.Vnd  how  much  is 
ilhat?”  “Nothing.” 

* » * 

Ten  times  that  morning  had  Mr. 
Haggersty  tried  to  get  on  to  a numirer  on 
the  telephone,  and  each  time  something  had 
prevented  him  from  speaking.  F.ithor  it 
was  “Number  engaged,”  or  the  person 
he  wanted  to  speak  to  was  out,  or  he  had 
l>een  suddenly  cut  off.  At  last  he  got 
Through.  “Hallo!”  said  he.  “Is  that  Mr. 
X.  there?”  “Yes,”  replied  a voice.  “Ho 
you  want  to  speak  to  him?”  That  was  the 
last  straw.  Back  came  the  reply  in  icy 


Well  Watched. — jeweller’s  window, 

* * * 

Attraction  Cone.--IIe:  “You  used  to 
say  that  there  was  something  about  tiu'  that 
you  liked  very  much.”  She:;  “Ves;  but 
you’ve  s()cnt  it  all  now.” 

• * « 

Indiscretion. — “So  Miss  Higginton  Is 
angry  with  her  <loctor.  Why  is  that?” 
"lie  tactlessly  remarked  that  lu»  would 
soon  have  her  looking  her  old  self  again.’’ 

In  a Learned  Way.— Mistress : “Let  me 
see!  Whal’.s  your  name?”  Maid; 
“Minnie,  muni.’’  Mistress:  “Well  Mini- 
mum, if  you’ll  only  do  (he  maximum  of 
work,  I think  you’ll  suit.” 

* * * 

Undesirable. — “Doctor,”  said  the  man 
who  liked  getting  advice  gratis,  “what 
would  ywi  give  for  indigestion?”  “Noth- 
ing,” replied  the  doctor  promptly;  “I  don’t 
want  Indigestion.” 

* ■*  » 

APPROPRIATE  TITLE. 

“VN'hat  did  you  think  of  that  cig.ar  I 
gave  you?  It  was  an  .\dmiral,  you 
know.”  “Well,  well,  how  appropriate. 
Tlicre’.s  something  tibout  th.it  cigar  thtit  is 
suggestivi'  of  :in  admiral.”  “What’s 
that?”  “It’s  rank.” 

■X  r-  •» 

UNKIND  REMINDER. 

('arrii'd  away  by  the  beauty  of  the 

heroine  on  the  screen.  Brown  murmured 
iinconseiously,  “Isn’t  she  lovelv  !”  “Every 
time  you  sec  a pretty  girl  you  forget  vou’rc 
married,”  snapped  his  better  ” half. 
“You’re  wrong,  rny  dear;  nothing  brings 
homo  the  fact  with  so  much  force.” 

* * -x- 

SARCASTIC  REVENGE. 

Patience;  “Vou  say  they  quarrelled?” 
Patrice:  “Ves;  .and  she  returned  <all  his 
gifts.  .\nd  what  do  you  suppose  he  did?” 
Patience:  “Can't  guess.”  P;itrice  : “.Sent 
her  half  a dozen  boxes  of  face  powder,  with 
a note  explaining  that  he  thought  he  had 
taken  at  least  that  much  homo  on  his  coat 
since  he  knew  her.” 

jc  y.  A 

COSTLY  ACCIDENTS. 

Riggs  ; “My  wife  had  a queer  accident 
befall  her  the  other  week.  .\s  she  w.as 
walking  along  the  street  a man’s  h;it  blew 
off  and  struck  her  in  the  e\a‘.  It  cost  me 
a guinea  for  the  doctor’s  bill.’’  Briggs: 
“fill,  that’s  nothing  ! My  wife  was  walk- 
ing along  the  street  the  other  day,  and  as 
she  passed  a hat  shop  a hat  in  the  window 
struck  her  eye,  :ind  it  cost  me  two-pounds- 
ten.” 

x -s 

FASTIDIOUS  “ FIDO.” 

'I'he  other  day  Mrs.  Green  wont  to  see 
her  ntighbour,  .Mrs.  .Smith.  It  was  plain' 
to  See  tfiat  she  was  very  annoyed  :\bout 
something.  “Til  have  to  'get  rid  of 
‘Fido,’’’  sfie  said.  “He  got  Into  the 
hirder  yes(i  rdav. ’’  “Di'ar,  dear,”  said 
Mrs.  .Smith  sympalheitically.  “Did  he  c;il 
much?”  Mrs.  Brown  tried  to  speak 
quietly,  but  her  eyes  blazed,  and  tyith  burn- 
ing indignation  she  replied  : “Every  single 
thing  except  the  dog  biscuits.” 

X * 

A DEVIOUS  ROUTE. 

rile  .Scottish  express  was  steaming  out 
of  the  London  terminus  when  a commotion 
was  observed  at  the  barrier,  llatless  and 
di>hevelled,  a man  emerged  from  the  crowd 
and  tore  wildly  up  the  platform.  Franti- 
callv  clutching  :\t  :i  carriage  door  ho 
(lung  himself  headlong  inside.  Hastily 
recovering  his  feet,  he  popped  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  :md  yelled  to  a jiorter ; 
“.Sav,  am  1 right  for  l-'inchley?”  “Ves, 


IN  DISGUISE. 

.\tllebury's  dog  was  ,a  fierce  Airedale, 
which  had  nearly  worried  every  other  dog 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Then  ho  clipped 
its  roat:  “Ves,”  he  said  to  a friend,  “the 

clipping  was  my  own  idea.  1 Ixdievo  it 
made  IiItti  look  better,  but  it  was  very 
awkwanl  for  the  dog.”  “How  was  that?” 
.'isIohI  the  friend.  “Oh,  the  other  dogs 
didn’t  know  him.  He  had  to  light  ’em  :dl 
over  again  1 ” 

A PERTINENT  QUESTION. 

The,  landlord  of  a certain  public  house 
had  ,a  penchant  for  running  “raffles.”  Joe 
Blanks  had  participated  in  all  of  them,  but 
always  discovered  that  the  prize  had  been 
won  by  Some  member  of  the  landlord's 
family.  One  morning  Joe  walked  in,  and 
the  landlord  produced  another  bunch  of 
tickets.  “Here  you  are,  Joe,”  ho  ex- 
claimed. “Only  a shilling  a ticket,  ;md 
the  prize  is  .a  handsome  violin!”  “That’s 
funny  !”  commented  Joe.  “What’s  funny?” 
asked  the  landlord  suspiciously.  “Why,” 
replied  Joe,  “1  didn’t  know  that  any  one 
in  your  family  eould  play  one.  What  shall 
you  do  with  it?” 

THE  SHREWD  BARGAINER. 

Two  men  were  boa.sllng  ol  the  merits 
of  their  respective  wives.  “.My  oid  girl,” 
said  one,  “won’t  enter  a greengrocer’s 
shop.  .She  buys  all  ou,r  vegetables  straight 
from  the  larm,  so  they  are  nice  and  fresh.” 
“Well,’’  replied  the  other,  “my  wife  did 
better  than  that.  She  wont  to  the  market- 
g.ard'ener  and  Insisted  on  choosing  a 
marrow'  that  was  still  growing.  ‘How- 
much  for  this  one?’  she  says.  ‘Eightpence,’ 
savs  ho.  ‘Too  much,’  she  says.  ‘What’s 
the  price  of  this  little  ’tin?  ‘Fourpencc.’ 
‘.Ml  right.  I'll  have  k,’  and  she  pays  for  it. 
on  the  spot.  Then  she  says,  ‘Don’t  cut  it 
now.  Tm  not  in  a hurry.  I’ll  call  for  it 
this  day  week  !’  ” 

* X-  » 

TAKING  HIS  MEASURE. 

A bright  little  newsboy  entered  a 
business  office  and,  approaching  a gliuu- 
Icoking  man  at  'one  of  the  desks,  began 
with  an  ingratiating  smile,  “Tm  selling 

thimbles  to  raise  enough  money  to ” 

“Out  with  you!”  Interrupted  the  man. 
“Wouldn’t  you  like  to  look  at  some  nice 
thimbles?”  “I  shoidd  say  not  !’’  “Thev’n' 
fine,  and  Td  like  to  make  a sale,”  the  Ixy 
continued.  Turning  in  his  chair  to  ftifv 
face  the  lad,  the  “grouch”  caustically  in- 
quired, “What  do  you'  think  I want  a 
thimble  for?”  Edging  toward  the  d<x)r  to 
m.'ike  a quick  escape,  the  boy  answered, 
“Judging  from  your  apparent  brain 
capacity,  you  might  use  it  for  a hat.” 

■x  * X 

AN  APT  REMINDER. 

A number  of  English  olfleers  were 
sitting  in  a German  restaurant  in  Cologne 
having  a very  good  time  for  people  who 
were  away  from  home.  They  were  struck 
by  a rather  lively  conversat'on  between  the 
leader  of  the,  orchestra  and  several  of  its 
members.  All  of  a sudden  the  orchestra 
began  to  play  “Do  Wacht  am  Rhein.” 
Every  one  rose  to  his  feet,  while  the  officers, 
including  the  English,  stood  at  attention, 
until  the  last  note  had  been  played.  The 
leader  was  so  surprised  that  he  came  down 
to  the  English  oflicers  and  began  the 
following  conversation  : “Gentlemen,  may 
I ask  you  a question?”  “Co  ahead!” 
“Did  you  recognise  tho  piece:  we  just, 
played?”  “.'sure!”  “Do  you  know'  that 
was  ‘Die  Wacht  am  Rhein’?”  “Why, 
certainly, ” said  one  of  the  Englishmen, 
raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be  beard  all  over 
the  hall  ; “but  that’s  all  right.  We  are 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

• N’obody  knows  what  is  inside  another  s 
co.at. 

Frcc|uently  review  your  conduct  and  note 
vour  failings. 

He  that  lives  in  perpetual  suspicion  lives 
the  life  of  a sentinel  never  relieved.^ 

We  acquire  a great  deal  of  happiness  m 
this  life  \.-hen  we  have  a faculty  to  forget. 

Arrogance  dims  the  lu.Stre  of  the  most  | 
brilliant  intellect  and  dulls,  the  edge  of  the 
sharpest  wit. 

The  selfish,  loving  only  themselves,  are 
loved  by  no  one,  therefore  selfishness  is 
moral  suicide. 

Our  whole  life  is  given  to  looking  at 
little  things.  We  refuse  to  see  broadly,  to 
grasp  a whole. 

Men  are  born  to  be  serviceable  to  one 
another  ; therefore  either  reform  the  world 
or  bear  with  it. , 

Cultivate  a love  for  the  pure  and  good. 
Once  planted  in  the  heart,  you  can  cultivate 
it  by  yielding  yourself  to  its  gentle  demand. 

Duty  is  the  river  that  runs  through  life. 
Its  tide  is  silvery  to  those  who  are  on  it, 
but  threatening  to  those  who  approach  it 
seldom. 

Ruskin  tells  us  that  we  have  been  taught 
a religion  of  pure  mercy,  which  we  must 
cither  now  finally  betray  or  learn  to  defend 
by  fulfilling. 

Let  not  your  mistakes  and  false  steps 
embarrass  ymu.  Nothing  is  so  valuable  in 
experience  as  the  consciousness  of  one’s 
errors.  This  is  one  of  the  cardinal  means 
of  self-education. 

Taking  up  one’s  cross  means  simply  that 
you  are  to  go  the  road  which  you  see  to 
be  the  .straight  one,  carrying  whatever  you 
find  is  given  you  to  carry  as  well  and 
stoutly  as  you  can  without  making  faces 
H(r  calling  people  to  come  and  look  at  you. 


STATISTICS. 

In  1915  there  Were  more  than  4,000,000 
dogs  in  this  country.  The  feeding  question 
became  so  serious  that  in  1917  breeding 
w’as  practically  stopped,  and  the  dog  popula- 
tion reduced  to  less  than  half  the  1915 
figure. 

The  total  estimated  Scottish  wheat  crop 
for  1920  amounting  to  260,000  quarters,  is 
Jess  than  that  of  last  year  by  123,000 
quarters.  The  area  under  wheat  was  the 
smallest  recorded  since  1910.  Barley  shows 
an  increase  of  209,000  quarters. 

After  increasing  each  year  from  1915  to 
1919,  the  number  of  horses  on  farms  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  reduced  in  1920  by 
about  21,000.  Breeding  declined,  the  num- 
ber of  foals  being  only  about  97,000,  or 
nearly  7,000  less  than  in  1919,  and  the 
smallest  number  yet  recorded. 

FewER  Cattlr  and  Sheep. — The  1920 
llvestocl:  ref^rns  for  England  and  Wales 
show  that  cattle,  numbering  5,546,000 
head,  were  650,000  fewer  than  in  1919.  The 
dairy  herd  showed  a decrease  of  many 
thousand.  Sheep,  with  13,383,000  head, 
show  a decrease  of  1,740,000  as  compared 
with  1919,  which  year  had  the  smallest 
number  of  sheep  previously  recorded. 
Sheep  are  28J  per  cent,  down  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  10  years  up  to  the 
war. 

Fewer  Bachelors. — The  marriages  of 
bachelors  over  45,  both  in  1918  and  1919, 
were  twice  as  numerous  as  in  1911.  The 
increase- of  marriages  at  later  years  was, 
in  fact,  common ' to  both  sexes.  Another 
striking  fact  ' revealed  by  the  recent 
report  of  the  Registrar-General  is  that 
the  total  loss  of  births  due  to  the  war  may 
be  more  than  500,000,  or  very  similar  to 
the  number  of  deaths  on  active  service. 
(The  British  killed  and  missing — presumed 
dead — in  the  war,  excluding  the  Dominions, 
.totalled  over  700,000). 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Since  the  rutting  of  the  track  for  the 
first  railway  in  Northern  Ontario,  in  1903, 
led  to  the.  discovery  of  silver  in  that 
country,  approximately  si.xty  millions 
sterling  have  been  protluced  by  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  ot  Ontario. 

Maon'esla  Cf.nlent  a.vd  Mink  Tlvp.Ers. — 

\ coating  of  magnesia  cement  on  the 
timbers  of  mines  is  stated  to  be'  an 
economical  and  efficient  assurance,  against 
fire,  especially  in  the  arid  regions  wliere 
timber  becomes  highly  inlTammable  and  Is 
difficult  to  replace,  it  i.s  elastic,-  adheres 
firmly  to  .-clmost  any  surface,  and  is  stable 
and  durable. 

Cei.luloid  and  T.vele'  Cutlery. — The 
application  of  celluloid  to  table  cutlery 
manufacture  in  Sheffield  has  developed  ten- 
fold during  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  the 
common  cutlery  trade,  celluloid,  owing  to  its 
flexibility  and  ductility,  has  largely  replaced 
ivory,  horn,  bone,  and  by-product  substi- 
tutes for  the  manufacture  of  handles  for 
table  and  pocket  knives,  and  razor  hafts. 
Sheffield’s  yearly  requirements  of  this 
material  are  between  400  and  500  tons  per 
year.  At  the  average  market  price  of 
^1,000  per  ton,  this  represents  an  expendi- 
ture of  something  approaching'  half  a 
million  sterling. 

Caterpillar’s  Immunity  from  Disease. 
— A well-known  French  scientist  is  ex- 
perimenting with  caterpillars  as  a cure  for 
tuberculosis.  He  believes  that  in  the  cater- 
pillar’s system  is  a substance  which  renders 
the  most  dangerous  microbes  innocuous. 
Even  the  bacilli  of  plague,  diphtheria,  lock- 
jaw, hydrophobia,  and  tuberculosis  are 
apparently  unable  to  injure  caterpillars 
which,  when  inoculated  with  consumption 
bacilli,  eliminated'  them  in  two  or  three 
days.  The  professor  used  a thousand  cater- 
pillars for  his  experiments,  and  in  his  report 
he  states  that  he  intends  to  continue  his 
work,  hoping  to  apply  the  results  to  the 
human  system. 

Oxygen  and  Animals.  — Is  oxygen 
necessary  for  animal  existence?  We  used 
to  believe  that  oxygen  was  indispensible  to 
life  until  we  found  that  certain  minute 
organisms  would  flourish  when  entirely 
deprived  of  oxygen.  Then  we  discovered 
that  there  are  many  bacteria  to  whom 
oxygen  is  actually  fatal.  It  has  now,  been 
demonstrated,  says  an  American  scientist, 
that  vital  activity  without  oxygen  is 
possible  not  only  in  one-celled  organisms 
but  also  in  animals  with  well  developed 
systems  of  muscle.s  and  nerves.  Just  as  it 
is  possible  to  build  an  engine  which  would 
burn  hydrogen  and  chlorine  instead  of 
oxygen  and  carbon,  so  it  is  possible  for  a 
living  organism  to  produce  chemical  energy 
by  the  combustion  of  other  gases,  but  the 
higher  animals  have  learned'  to'  depend 
upon  oxygen  because  it  is  found  everywhere 
on  our  earth. 

Butterfly  Wings  Photograph  Them- 
selves.— Some  very  curious  biological  ex- 
periments witli  respect  to  the  self-recording 
power  inherent  in  the  delicate  wing  of  a 
butterfly  or  a moth  have  been  recently  made 
by  a German  scientist  named  Gustaf  Wolff. 
When  a butterfly’s  wing  is  laid  for  a con- 
siderable length'  of  time  upon  a photo- 
graphic plate,  in  a dark  room,  a clear 
image  of  the  wing  makes  its  appearance 
upon  the  plate  when  the  latter  is  developed. 
In  general  the  images  are  of  the  positive 
character,  the  dark  parts  of  the  wing 
coming  out  most  strongly,  while  white 
portions  make  no  impression  at  all  upon 
the  plate.  . Mr.  Wolff  states  that  it  is  the 
scales  of  the  wing  which  exert  the  photo- 
graphic influence,  since  when  these  are 
removed  the  wing  fails  to  record  itself  upon 
the  plate.  The  removed  scales,  however, 
are  let  ref;lF.«r  oa  a plate. 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  FRUIT. 


It  Is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  of  this  country 
do  not  properly  appreciate  the  worth  of 
fruit.  If  they  but  knew  its  whole.someness 
and  healthful-properties  fruit  would  be  more 
freely  used. 

For  instance,  few  English  families  tlilnk 
of  using  ff-esh  fruit  at  breakfast.  The 
habit  is  not  traditional,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  establish,  but  if  the  delights  - of 
fruit  in  the  early  morning  were  generallv 
knotvn  the  national  health  would  be  im- 
proved. 

Fresh  fruit  is  not  usually  eaten  for  the 
sake  of  nourishment  but  for  its  flavour  and 
wholesomeness.  An  exception,  says  Mr. 
Walter  M.  Gallichan,  the  well-known  food 
expert,  may  be  made,  in  the  case  of  the 
banana,  which  has  a smaller  percentage  of 
water  than  the  apple  and  nearly  twice  the 
amount  of  carbohydrates.  Bananas  may 
therefore  be  ranked  as  nutritive  fruit. 

But  a banana  should  never  be  eaten  raw 
until  it  is  dead-ripe.  Not  quite  so  ripe  as 
a medlar,  but  very  nearly  so.  Even  when 
black  outside,  -the  inside  may  still  be  perfect. 

Most  imported  bananas  are  fit  only  for 
cooking,  yet  how  little  is  known  here  about 
banana  cookery  1 The  English  cook  will 
sometimes  produce  banana  fritters,  but  to 
her  the  hundred-ancl-one  other  delicious 
banana  dishes  are  unknown. 

Baked  bananas  with  apples,  barfana 
salad,  banana  blahc-mange,  whipped 
bananas,  banana  toast,  banana  ice  crcain, 
and  banana  marmalade — thesq  are  just  a 
few  of  the  delicacies  which  deserve  mention. 

Fresh  ■ plums  contain  78  per  cent,  of 
water,  but  dried  prunes  'have  only  26  per 
cent.  Prunes  have  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  green- 
gages or  black  plums  in  a fresli  state. 
Rice,  or  one  of  the  other  cereals,  combined 
with  stewed  primes,  form  a valuable  Item 
in  the  v.finter  menu. 

Tinned  fruits,  such  as  peaches  and 
apricots,  are  watery  and  have  only  a small 
amount  of  sugar,  and,  like  oranges,  they 
are  wholesome  but  scarcely  to  be  regarded 
as  nutriment. 

Dried  bananas  may  be  bought  at  some 
grocers’  shops,  and  they  are  of  higher  food 
value  than. the  fresh  fruit. 


THE  AWFUL  COST 
OF  INDIGESTION. 


Keeps  thousands  poor,  weak 
and  discouraged. 


Many  stomach  sufferers  are  continuallv 
trying  new  "cures”  for  indigestion  and 
similar  troubles,  and  they  waste  pounds  in 
this  way  in  the  course  of  a year.  Others 
try  expensive  diets  in  order  to  secure  a 
little  relief  from  their  distressing  com- 
plaints. Usually  it  is  all  in  vain,  and  they 
only  get  more  hopeless  than  ever.  Why 
don’t  all  these  folk  adopt  the  advice  of 
those  who  used  to  suffer  but  who  now  eat 
what  they  like,  and  take  Bisurated  Mag- 
nesia? It’s  so  very  safe,  sure  and  speedy! 
Half  a teaspoonful  in  a little  water  after 
meals,  and  pain  is  impossible.  Just  think 
of  it  ...  to  be  able  to  eat  what  you 
fancy  and  know  you’re  not  going  to  be 
doubled  up  with  pain  afterwards ! Bisura- 
ted Magnesia  is  worth  every  pennv  of  the 
Three  Shillings  it  costs ; but  you  should 
look  for  the  makers’  name,  BI.SM.AG 
LTD.,  on  the  wrapper  when,  purchasing, 
as  there’s  nothing  "just  as  goodi.”  ■ 

Bisurated  Magnesia  is  the  best  remedy 
for  indigestion,  and  is  also  obtainable  in 
tablet  form  at  1 '3  and  2/6  per  flask.—' 
lAdvt.} ■ 
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The  Book-Taster. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  AND  MILTON. 


“Young  America  doubtless  should  be 
introduced  to  Milton’s  classic  achievements  ; 
but  the  introduction  must  be  carefully  made  I 
if  the  results  are  to  be  of  value,”  writes 
an  American  Tearhcr  in  “Snibner's  Maga- 
zine.” “Milton’s  work  is  not  always 
readily  appreciated  by  immature  minds.’’ 

“It  appears,”  he  says,  “that  we  have 
developed  in  .America  a hearty  avei  sion  to 
the  character  of  the  thoughtful  man  ; at 
least  our  young  people  are  not  attr.icted  to  j 
the  contemplative  temperament.  Our  lad-  ' 
want  to  bo  amused,  and  their  minds  will 
take  only  what  they  want.  They  CNpect 
literature  at  least  to  keep  some  sort  of 
respectable  pace  with  the  movies.  That  is 
a requirement  in  which  Milton  con- 
spicuously fails.  I hc  ( haraqter  of  II  I’en- 
seroso,  especially,  strikes  the  .Americati 
schoolbov  as  unlikable  at  best,  and  at  worst 
as  an  object  of  contempt. 

“.Milton’s  scholarly  recluse  is,  wo  learn 
fiom  his  criticisms,  ‘a  bunch  of  gloom.’ 
‘He  loves  bats  and  owls  and  churches  and 
things  like  that.’  .Another  lad,  with  un- 
conscious scif-betrayal,  writes  ingenuously’, 
‘This  thoughtful  man  likes  to  study,  there- 
fore he  must  be  a pessimist.’  ‘He  is  all 
the  time  reading  and  thinking  deep 
thoughts,’  says  another,  ‘which  would  make 
him  a most  undesirable  companion.’  Still 
more  frank  and  decided  is  the  language  of 
the  slangy  youngster  who  remarks 
candidly,  ‘The  Thoughtful  Man  is  surely 
a ‘dead  one.’ 

Even  the  wide  fields  of  fanev  and 
marvel  in  which  Milton  often  wanders  do 
not,  this  teacher  thinks,  entire  A'oung 
-America  to  follow'  him  with  appreciative 
pleasure.  The  writer  continues — 

“The  average  boy  of  our  country,  of  fair 
training  and  of  common  intelligence, 
approaches  Milton  with  no  conception  of 
that  great  world  of  nymphs,  dryads,  satyrs, 
and  all  other  supernatural  forms  with 
which  the  ancients  peopled  the  earth,  the 
sky  and  the  sea.  Even  the  somewhat 
decided  difference  betw'ecn  Plato  and  Pluto 
is  a source  of  endless  confusion.  The  | 
Muses  are  unknown,  although  1 once  had 
a student  jump  out  of  his  chair  in  wild 
c.-ccitement  when  he  disotvered  that  ho  had 
heard  before  of  the  name  |of  Calliope.  But, 
alas,  his  conception  of  her  was  of  the,  snort- 
ing, asthmatic,  circus,  steam  variety. 
Reading  the  paragraph  in  Lycidas  that 
appeals  to  the  goddesses  of  inspiration,  one 
typical  student  stolidly  declared,  ‘Milton 
commands  Moses  to  help  him  write  this 
thing.’  Another,  reading  the  line  from 
L ’.Allegro, 

Ho-iV  Faery  Mab  the  junket.';  rat, 
hastily  conceived  junkets  to  be  little  fairies 
(the  diminutive  of  ‘junk’  perhaps),  thus 
making  Mab  a cannibal.  For  all  her  mis- 
chief, I doubt  if  she  ever  went  to  that  ex- 
treme. Even  .Apollo,  wdiose  rising  and 
setting  are  indubitably  matters  of  daily 
occurrence,  finds  the  ordinary  lad  entirely 
conccptionless  of  his  identity.  I think  he 
might  be  chagrined  to  hear  the  follow’ing 
descriptions  of  himself ; ‘Apollo  was  an  old 
rich  Greek  who  loved  horse-racing.’  ‘He 
was  the  god  of  shininess.’  ‘.Apollo  w'as  the 
fellow  who  won  the  race  in  Ben  Hur.’ 

“There  is,  it  will  be  recalled,  in  Comus  a 
reference  to  the  ‘Cynic  tub.’  Young 
America  thus  shrewdly  guesses  its  way  to 
the  solution  of  the  riddle : ‘Cynic  tub  is 
the  abdomen  of  a famous  .Grecian.’  ‘It 
means  a Roman  household  necessity.’ 
‘Cynic  tub  is  nothing  but  the  Mediterra- 
nean bea.  ’ ” 


THE  SECRET  OF  HAPPINESS. 

“One  of  the  wisest  sayings  I know 
is,”  writes  the  Right  Hpn.  J.  Fl.  Whitley’ 
in  “The  Triangle,”  “from  an  old  classic 
which  lingers  in  my  mind  from  my  school- 
days. Hippocrates,  who  lived  about  the 
15th  Century,  b.c.,  in  answer  to  the 
question  why  he  was  always  happy,  said 
these  words  : ‘Love  of  my  fellows  and  love 
of  my  job.’ 

“This  is  the  secret  of  happiness  in 
England.  A’ou  will  notice  which  he  puls 
first — ‘Love  of  your  fellows.’  There  i>  the 
secret  of  success  in  any  kind  of  worl-tT-a 
number  of  people  co-opviating  together  in 
carrying  out  a purpose.  What  is  the 
reason  why  the  world  is  so  h.'ng.in  settling 
down  to  peace,  and  why  is  there  also  within 
our  bounds,  in  our  own  country,  this  same 
tailing? 

“Because  we  have  not  gripped  the  mean- 
ing of  our  owm  humanity.” 


THE  POWER  OF  PSALMS. 

“.Above  the  couch  of  David,  according 
to  Rabbinical  tradition,  there  hung  a harp, 
riie  midnight  breeze,  as  it  rippled  over  the 
strings,  made  such,  music  that  the  poet- 
king  was  constrained  to  rise  fi'om  his  bed, 
and,  till  the  dawn  flushed  the  Eastern  skies, 
he  wedded  words  to  the  strains.” 

“With  this  sentence  Rowhind  E.  Prothero 
( Lord  Ernie),  opens  “The  Psalms  of  Human 
Life”  in  which  ho  tells  the  story  of  the 
part  played  by  the  book  of  Psalms  during 
the  history  of  modern  Europe. 

“With  a Psalm  wc  an-  married,  and 
buried,”  says  Lord  Ernie;  “with  a Psalm 
we  realise  to  the  full,  and  end,  our  earthly 
existence.  AVith  what  strange  power  do 
the  familiar  words  of  the  Book  somehow 
come  homo  to  us  :is  wc  grow  older  ! Here 
are  ver,-cs,  over  w hich  have  stumbled',  forty 
years  ago,  the  childish  lips  of  brothers, 
severed  from  tis  by  years  of  change  and 
absence,  vet  now,  by  force  of  association 
with  the  Psalms,  seated  once  again  by  our 
side  in  the  broken  circle  of  home.  Here 
again  is'  .1  passage,  which,  with  trembling 
voice  and  beating  heart,  we  read  aloud  by 
the  death-bed  of  one,  with  whose  passing 
the  light  fadVd  and  our  own  lives  grew 
gray,  and  void,  and  lampless.  . . . 

“When  the  pages'of  some  ancient  brown- 
tx)und  volume,  are  turned,  there  flutters 
from  between  the  leaves  the  withered  petal 
of  a rose.  The  flow'er  is  faded,  dry,  scent- 
less; but  it  has  imprinted  something  of  its 
.shape  and  colour  on  the  pages  between 
which  it  has  been  pressed.  As  it  floats  to 
the  ground  the  most  unimaginative  of  us 
is  conscious  of  the  desire  to  read  its  secret. 
What  moment  of  joy  or  sorrow,  of  despair 
or  hope,  did  it  commemorate  in  the  distant 
days,  when  the  page  was  yet  unstained,  the 
petal  full  of  fragrance  and  colour,  the  hand 
that  placed  it  tliere  still  throb'oing  with 
life  ? 

“Something  similar  is  the  effect  of  study- 
ing the  Psalms  through  the  whole  of  human 
history.  , . . 

“The  pow’er  of  the  Psalms  has  been  in- 
stinctively felt  in  the  conduct  of  countless 
men  and  women  whose'  careers  were 
obscure,  unpicturesque,  unknown.  It  is 
here,  though  unrecorded,  that  their  teach- 
ing, their  encouragement,  their  warning, 
their  consolation  have  been  most  widely 
felt.  Here  their  sway  has  been  so  general 
as  to  be  almost  universal  ; here,  also,  it 
has  been  so  enduring  as  to  be  practically 
everlasting. 

“.And  thus  from  age  to  ago,  from  hand 
to  hand,  across  the  centuries,  has  passed 
their  torch  of  truth,  the  flame  burning 
bright  and  steady,  ever  pointing  to  the  way 
through  the  darkness,  ever  exploring  the 
mysteries  of  the  Divine  dealings  with  man- 
kind. always  light  inj^  up  the  recesses  of 
the  human  heart.” 


(anqlo-american  unity. 

An  eloquent  plea  for  the  unity  of  the 
English-speaking  world  is  made  by  Sir; 
Philip  Gibbs  in  ‘‘Pcopl'.j  of  Destiny.” 

“I  have  not  encountered  , a singlo 
.American  in  Europtc  who  has  not  expressed, 
1 with  what  I believe  is  absolute  sincerity,  a 
friendly  and  affectionate  regard  for  Eng- 
land, whose  people  and  whoce  ways  of  life 
they  like,  and  whose  language,  literature, 
and  ideals  belong  to  our  united  civilisa- 
tion,” ho  writes.  “They  have  not  found  in 
England  any  of  that  hostility  which  they 
were  told  to  expect,  apart  from  a few  black- 
guardly articles  in  low-class  journals.  On 
^ the  contrary,  they  have  found  a friendly 
I folk,  grateful  for  their  help  in  the  war, 

I full  or  admiration  for  .American  method-, 
and  welcoming  them  to  our  little  old  island. 

“They  have  gone  back  to  the  binlted 
States  with  the  conviction,  which  I share, 
with  all  my  soul,  that  rommercial  rivalry, 
political  differences,  atxl  minor  irritations, 
inevitable  be'lween  two  progressive  peoples 
of  strong  character,  must  never  Imj  allowed 
to  divide. our  two  nations,  who  fundament- 
ally belong  to  the  same  type  of  rivilisalion 
and  to  the.  same  code  of  jirinciples.  Mo.-t 
of  the  so-called  hostility  between  is  tie- 
! mere  froth  of  foul-mouthed  men  on  both 
sides,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  masses.” 

^ ■■it  Si! 

woman  alone. 

“It  is  not  good,  says  the  Book,  for 
man  to  be  alone.  And  certainly,  it  is  not 
good  for  woman,”i,ays  a contributor  to  the 
“Woman’s  Magazine.” 

“Some  modern  w'riter  has  spoken  of  the 
‘human  trinity,’  man,  woman,  and  child, 
which  may  not  indeed  ensure  human  happi- 
ness but  without  which  that  happiness  can 
never  be  complete;  aqd.  nine  out  of  ten 
women  agree  with  the  verdict 

"We  know'  how  in  the  Dark  Ages  the 
pendulum  of  Ghrisfian  thought  swung  on, 
lo.sing  all  Ivtlance,  all  sen.se  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  common  life,  in  its  glorification  of 
celibacy.  To  some  extent  it  was  perhaps 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  pressure  of  out- 
ward circumstances.  Extremes  breed 
opposing  extremes.  How  oppose  unbridled 
lust  save  by  rigid  chastity?  Where  take 
refuge  from  the  brutality  of  the  world  save 
in  the  shelter  of  the  cloister? 

“Tltat  many  a woman  ate  her  human 
heart  out  in  tivat  enforced  shelter  ; that  the. 
brutal  w'orld  was  rendered  more  brutal  by 
the  w'ithdrawa!  of  its  noblest  and  gentlest : 
that  gifts  and  goodness  which  might  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  passed  and  left  no  trace,  wo 
cannot  doubt.  But  neither  can  w'e  doubt 
that  many,  both  men  and  Women,  found 
there  their  rightful  voc.ation,  and.  rendered 
to  their  fellows  service  which  they  could 
then  h^ve  rendered  in  no  other  way,  and 
without  which  history  would  be  the  poorer. 

“Recall  some  of  the  .-ingle  women  of 
the  . Middle  Ages.  Hilda  of  Whitby, 
‘mother  to  all  who  knew  her,’  whether 
prince  or  bishop,  peasant  or  serf.  Cather- 
ine of  .Sienna,'  mover  of  nations  and  rulers. 
Clare  of  .Assisi,  fellow-worker  with  St. 
Francis.  Of  these  and  a host  more  it 
might  well  bo  said,  ‘more  are  the  children 
of  the  dc^olpto  than  the  children  of  the 
married  wife.’ 

“Then  came  the  Reformation.  The 
strained  p.ndulum  swmig  back.  The 
cloister  doors  were  flung  open.  During  the 
centuries  which  followed — lasting  almost 
to  our  own  days— the  unmarried  woman, 
in  Protestant  countries,  had  no  individual 
status  or  place.  There  Were  single  women 
who  played  great  parts,  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth to  Hannah  More ; hut  they  were 
notable  exceptions,  ‘happy  accidents.' 

“From  Hannah  More  to,  let  us  say, 
Edith  Cave!!,  what  a gulf!” 
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There  are  several  distinct  ways  of 
accounting  for  the  present  names  of 
countries,  continents,  and  states.  Some  of 
these  ways,  although  widely  accepted  by 
millions  of  people  for  n*any  centuries,  are 
purely  fanciful. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  favourite  method 
of  our  forefathers  of  tracing  the  whole 
population  of  a given  nation  or  race  down 
(o  one  famous  ancestor,  usually  invented, 
heroic  qualities  included,  to  fit  in  with 
the  accepted  desires  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. 

Just  as  the  Hebrews  believed  they  were 
descended  from  Abraham,  the  grandfather 
of  Jacob,  who  was  afterwards  called 
l-.raet,  who  in  turn  was  the  father  of 
twelve  sons,  each  the  founder  of  one  of 
(he  twehe  tribes  of  Israel,  so  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  it  firmly  believed  that  the  heroes 
of  Troy  each  founded  a nation,  now  known 
by'  his  name. 

For  example,  the  citizens  of  Paris  were 
believed  to  be  descended  from  the  hero  of 
that  name,  whose  father  was  Priam; 
T'Vance  was  supposed  to  be  founded  by 
Frances,  son  of  Hector;  Tours  by 
Turonus,  whilst  Britain  itself  had  a similar 
explanation  gravely  chronicled  in  the  12tli 
century  by  a contemporary  historian. 

It  appears  from  this  account  that  the 
13ritish  Isles  were  once  called  Albion  and 
Were  peopled  only  f>y  giants.  Brutus,  a 
Trojan  prince,  invaded  the  land,  defeated 
the  giants,  and  called  it  Britain  after  his 
own  name.  His  companions  were  also 
called  “Britons.”  One  <>f  them,  whose 
name  was  Corincus,.  had  a part  of  (he 
country  where  giaqts  abounded  allotted 
to  him,  and  this  he  named  after  himself, 
Corineus  or  Cornish.  Hence  the  Cornwall 
of  ito-day,  still  famous  to  many  children 
as  the  home  of  pvowerful  giants. 

Other  explanations  equally  imposing 
were  furnished  to  account  for  the  names 
of  most  towns  and  countries  of  outstand- 
ing importance.  Thus,  Nuremburg  origin- 
ated with  Nero,  Jerusalem  with  King 
Jelius,  Silesia'  wdth  the  prophet  Elisha. 
The  Scotch  were  descended  from  Scota,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh ; the  Saracens  from 
Sara,  and  the  people  of  Prussia  from 
Prussus,  brother  of  Augustus. 

Rome  was  ■ accounted  for  by  a myth 
which  told  of  the  twin  brothers  Remus 
and  Romulus — of  their  being  suckled  by  a 
wolf  in  the  days  of  their  infancy,  of  their 
<pjarrel  and  the  consequent  death  of 
Remus,  and  the- founding  by  his  hcother 
of  the  nation  which  he  baptised  after  his 
own  name,  Romulus.  Almost  exactly  the 
some  explanation  is  given  of  Cyrus,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

The  Greeks  were  known  as  Hellenes, 
and  so  they  inventt'd  a founder  whose  name 
was  Hellen.  He  had  three  sons,  .Slolus, 
Dorus,  a(id  Ion,  founders  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Greek  nation,  the 
'/Eolians,  the  Dorians  and  the  lonians 
respectively'.  Another  version  tells  of  the 
twin  brothers  Danaos  and  . Aigyptos, 
ancestors  of  the  Danaoi  (Greeks)  and  of 
the  /Egyptians,  or  Egyptians. 

When  America  was  discovered,  its  origin 
was  a disconcerting  problem  to  contem- 
porary historians,  and  at  first  it  was 
believed  that  this  continent  was  simply 
a Jaranch  of  Asia — India,  in  fact — and  the 
original  inhabitants  are  still  known  as 
Inciians  as  a consequsnee.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  the  second  and  more  correct  exr 
planation  of  the  names  of  countries. 

The  continent  of  America  was  actually 
hamed  after  one  of  its  discoverers,  Ameri- 
cus  Vespucius,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
in  most  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
ioriginal  civilised  discoverer  of  an  unknown 


country,  gives  his  name  to  the  land  con- 
cerned, or  a place  is  known  by  the  name 
of  a famous  conqueror  of  it. 

Thus,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
Cook’s  Island  got  its  name.  It  is  not  so 
well-known,  however,  that  Captain  Cook 
was  nearly  massacred  by  the  inhabitants 
of  another  place  he  visited-  to  which  he 
erroneously,  as  it  appi-an-d  Ia(er,  gave  the 
name  of  Friendly  Island,  from  his  mis- 
taken belief  in  the  amicable  intendons  of 
the  natives. 

TIm;  name  of  “Magellan”  Straits  is  easily 
understood,  and  to  the  mariner  who  dis- 
covered a way  westward  (to  Asia,  we  are 
also  indebted  for  the  name  “Pacific”  given 
to  that  vast  ocean  which  appeared  so 
peaceable  and  calm  after  (he  weary  months 
of  storm-tossed  seas  Magellan  and  his 
crews  had  encountered. 

As  examples  of  places  to  which  have  been 
given  the  names  of  tlioir  normal  founders 
and  conquerors,  we  may  take  Rhodesia 
from  Cecil  Rhodes ; Constantinople  from 
the  Roman  Emperor  Constantine,  who  in 
the  4(h  century  removed  thither  -and  mayle 
it  the  capital  of  tlie  Empire;  Phillipi  from 
King  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father  of  the 
fanious  Alexander  the  Great,  who  in  turn 
founded  no  less  than  sixly  towns  and 
cities  which  were  named  Ale.xandria. 

Pennsylvania  is  named  after  William 
Penn,  a refugee  driven  from  England  by 
religious  persecution.  The  two  states  of 
Maryland  and  V’irginia  were  colonised 
originally  by  Catholics  driven  from  honie 
for  tlie  same  reason,  and  names  were 
chosen  for  the  new  places  of  settlement 
which  were  pleasing  to  the  worshippers  of 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Certain  countries  are  known  by  the 
nantes  of  the  races  of  people  whose 
descendants  now  inhabit  a given  stretch  of 
territory.  The  people  who  once  lived  in 
the  countries  on  the  north  of  Europe,  now 
called  Scandinavia,  were  known  as  the  men 
from  the  north,  or  shortly,  Northmen. 
When  some  of  them  settled  in  France. they 
became  known  as  Normans  from  which  the 
district  of  Normandy  takes  its  name. 

The  Scots,  who,  by  the  way,  first  lived 
in  Ireland,  settled  eventually  in  the  land 
which  now  bears  their  name,  Scotland. 
1 he  .'\ngles  with  some  other  tribes  came 
from  Germany  and  settled  in  what  came 
to  be  called  Angleland  or  England.  The 
word  “Welsh”  was  a term  of  contempt 
for  barbarians  used  by  Our  Teutonic  fore- 
fathers for  those  who  could  not  speak  their 
own  Low-Dutch  language.  “Deutch- 
lander”  was  tlv-  term  givcii,  uo(:  as  now 
merrdy  to  the  inhabitants  of  Holland,  but 
to  (he  others  of  the  same  race  who  were 
also  masters  of  the  original  Teutonic 
language.  Hence,  when  the  Low-Dulcli 
peoples — the  Angle.s,  Jutes,  and  Saxons — ^ 
invaded  ithe  land  in  which  we  live,  the 
original  Britons  found  heie  wKo  were  left 
after  the  Roman  evacuation,  retreated  into 
the  west  and  were  referred  to  as  the  Welsh 
by  the  invaders,  for  the  reason  given. 

The  word  “Hun,”  used  so  frequently 
during  the  war  as  i term  of  reproach  when 
describing  the  German,  is  not  strictly 
accurate  in  a racial  sense,  for  tlie  original 
Huns  who,  under  Attila,  invaded  Europe, 
finally  settled  down  in  .the  land  knowm  to- 
day as  Hungary,  and  Austria  itself  had  a 
separate  origin,  being,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  the  outcome  of  the  barrier  which  the 
Germans,  or  Franks,  as  they  were  then 
termed,  placed  for  protection  between  their 
own  country  and  that  of  their  ferocious 
neighbours,  who  in  later  years,  as  tve  have 
seen,  were  to  light  by  their  sid»  in  the 
most  frightful  ,war  the  world  has  kCown, 
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Wit  of  Famous  Preachers. 


The  witty  sayings  of  famous  men  are 
apt  to  be  more  characteristic  than  their 
serious  statements.  Truth  is  truth,  how- 
ever told,  but  wit  is  a lambent  flame  of 
idiomatic  personality  playing  around  fact, 
or  demolishing  falsity.  Some  preachers 
liave  been  witty  men  and  some  have  not, 
but  the  oratorical  temperament  usually  has 
a quick  answer  to  any  problem. 

Lnther’s  wnt  was  as  rough  and  ready  as 
himself  and  his  time.  One  of  his  lieuten- 
ants came  to  him  with  a troublous  tale  of 
a minister  wlio  woro  a cassock  wliili^ 
preaching.  Said  Luther : “He  can  wear 
three  caSsocks  if  it  will  help  him  (o  be  a 
better  preacher.” 

Quaintly  solemn  was  the  wit  of  Latinu-r 
when,  as  a court  chaplain,  he  preached 
before  Henry  VTII.  He  Ix-gan  : “Latimer, 
Latimer,  take  care  w'liat  you  say;  tho  great 
King  Henry  VUI.  is  here.”  After  a pause 
he  added;  “Latimer,  Latimer,  take  care 
what  you  say,  for  tlic  King  of  Kings  is 
here.” 

Whitefield,  the  father  of  Methodism,  had 
that  faculty  of  getting  down  to  realities 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  other 
preachers  of  that  simple  faith.  On  being 
asked  if  a certain  man  was  a Christian, 
Whitefield  replied:  “How  should  I know? 
I have  never  lived  with  him,” 

Whitefield  was  once  visiting  a brother 
in  the  church  who  was  excessively  fond  of 
his  prayers,  and  showed  it  by  making  rather 
tiresomely  long  ones.  Whitefield  arose 
quietly  during  the  prayer  and  .seated  him- 
self, and  explained  with  serenity  to  his  host 
a little  later  : “You  prayed  me  into  a good 
frame  of  mind,  and  then  you  prayed  me 
out  again.” 

Occupied  with  founding  a new  church, 
Whitefield  had  little  time  for  theological 
subtleties,  and  once  said  that  he  expected 
when  he  reached  heaven  to  find)  Charles  L, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Archbishop  Laud  all 
singing  hallelujahs  together. 

The  reply  of  Dr.  South  to  Queen  Anne 
when  she  objected  to  the  length  of  his 
sermon  has  passed  into  a religious  proverb. 
He  said;  “I  would  have  made  it  shorter 
if  I had  had  more  time.” 


How  a Baby  Thinks. 


“It  is  difficult  to  learn  to  know  child 
nature,  since  it  is  continually  in  the  act 
of  becoming  different,”  says  Mr.  V.  Ras- 
mussen in  ills  new  work  on  child 
p.sychology.  This  remark  applies  to  the 
development  in  the  first  four  years  of  child 
life,  i he  author  is  emphatic  in  his  opinion 
that  little  children  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  way. 
Don’t  distract  their  attention  unnecessarily, 
he  says ; rather  come  to  their  aid  when  tjiey 
are  particularly  attracted  lo,any  one  thing. 
Let  them  develop  their  imagination  in  their 
own  kind  of  play. 

It  might  be  n.itural  to  think  that  tlie 
child’s  imagination  is  most  healthily  and 
pow'erfully  developed  if  it  is  fed  from  an 
•early  age  with  tales  of  wonder  and  fantastic 
adventure.  But  this  is  a misunderstand- 
ing, says  Mr.  Rasmussen.  In  this  field, 
too,  the  finished  toy  is  less  valuable  than 
the  bare  stick.  When  the  child’s  imagina- 
tion is  predominantly  fed  on  tale.s,  it  is 
bound  and  prisoned  within  the  limits  of  the 
tales.  Wlien  it  works  independently,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  free  to  move,  and  it 
attains  the  farthest  bounds  possible  ' for 
each  particular  child.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  the  imaginary  creations  of  the 
tales  may  easily  pervert  and  distort  realit)  ; 
and  even  if  there  is  no  harm  in  a child 
being  a visionary,  there  is  something  .wrong 
if  it  ftever  ceases  to  be  one. 


I n«n  use  me  pieces 
and  make  ike  peace 
wtUi  a sbw  of  EOlS 


EDWARDS’ 

SOUP 


E.D.S.  is  made  in  three  varie« 
ties, Brown, White  and  Tomato. 
The  Brown  variety  is  pre- 
pared from  best  beef  and 
garden  vegetables.  The  other 
two  arc  purely  vegetable 
soups. 

Sold  in  packets 2d,  each. 

Also  in  Canisters,  8iJ„  114, 
and  216. 


Heigh-ho  ! Come  to  the  fair  ! 
CLARNICO  CARAMELS 
you  will  find  there. 


^RKNKIN^ 

TOOTH-ACHE  and 
^ NEURALGIA 

Cured  Instantly  by 

inr^  HUNTER’S 
NERVINE. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores 
at  Vd,  and  Depot,  1,  Bedford 
^*“****^^  Laboratory,  London,  S.E.I. 

head  ointment 

nonrishes  and  beautifies  the 
hair,  is  pleasant  in  use,  and 

n 4d..  8ii.  and  j.i-,.*' 

:3  sizes,  of  all  delicate  skin.  ^ 

Chemists  It  in«tnntly  kill*  all  nitfl 

«7ef‘oo‘‘rMr!i  vermin  in  the  hair. 

RANKIN  St  CO..  Kilnamoek,  SCOTLAND  9 

A CAST 
IRON  PAN  is 
the  best  pan  that 
money  will. buy.  It  doesn't 
look  as  bright  as  tin,  or  as  gaudy 
as  coloured  enamel,  but  it  s far  sweeter 
and  cleaner  than  either,  and  does  the  work 
better  than  both.  Cooks  quickly  without 
burning,  and  lasts  almost  for  ever. 

CAST  IRON  SAVES  COAL! 

A Scientific  Fad  :—lVater  boils  5X  sooner 
in  a Cost  iron  Pan  than  in  an  * Enamel  ’ pon. 


DON’T  BE  PTTT  OFF  with  ehort- 
lived  enaraellVd  steel  or  tin* 
ware.  Jntiet  <mCA6T  IRON- 


Pro&urahU  ai  aU 
Ironmoneer»» 


Nounshinp:  ‘Atora’  Puddings  i 

made  with  dried  fruits  or  Marmalade,  9 
Jam,  Golden  Syrup,  etc.,  are  doubly  9 
economical— they  need  no  sugar  ! B 

Atora' 

The  Handy  Suet  | 

The  delicious  puddings  you  make  with  it  are  1 
a re-introduction  of  the  famous  Old-English  1 
tjuddlngs.much  improved  and  more  digestible.  { 
‘Atora"  puddings  reduce  the  cost  of  living  a 
and  raise  the  standard  of  nourishment.  | 

Sold  by  ell  Grocers.  SHREDDED  for  Puddlr.ga  and  ffl 
Paetry.  Id  BLOCKS  for  Prying  end  Cooking.  470 

PULL  YOUR  SOCKS  UP! 


THE  RIGHT  THING  FOR  BOYS 
AND  FOR  GIRLS  TOO. 
Supercedes  the  old  clastic  garter 
being  mftre  durable,  unbreakable,  tidy 
and  neat.  Never  slackens  with  wear. 

Does  not  compress  the  arteries  or 
stop  the  circulation. 

Recommended  by  the  medical  faculty. 
A strong  servicablc  gift  for  your 
boy  or  girl. 

The  Indaatruetlbla 

LEATHER  STRAP  GARTERS. 

P«tt-fr<e.  Send  P.O.  I/.,  or  3 pairs  2/fi,  from 

The  INDESTRUCTIBLE  GARTER  CO., 

Dept.  F,  I,  Daatzic  Straaf.  MANCHESTER. 


" hor  cieanin?  Silv^■r■ 

Goddard’s 

PlatePowdep 

V.’Sbld  .evety  .^here^^^^  & 4-G. , ;.i 


T rinryjs  j rn  .r-  ■sn\  -: 


dk& 


tmr  MOW  RE^AOir.  ^ 
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At  all  NEWSAGENTS,  BOOKSTALLS  arid 
“THE  LADY”  OFFICES, 


TUt  SPBlie 


LNY  muegE  df  ebsiis 


D. 


POSTAGE 

2d. 


CONTAINING  ALL  THE 

NEWEST  FASHIONS 
FOR  LADIES’  AND 


CHILDREN’S  WEAR. 


PAPER  PATTERNS  OF  ANY  OF  THESE  DESIGNS 
MAY  BE  HAD  FROM  lOd.  EACH,  POST  FREE. 


NOW  READY. 


“THE  LADY” 


Booklet  of  Fancy  Dresses 


62  Designs. 


Frice  2d. 


Per  Post  3d. 


Paper  Patterns  of  any  of  these  designs  arc  available  from 
1/7  each  post  free. 


“THE  LADY”  OFFICES,  30  & 40.  BEDFORD  ST., STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Telephone : GEBEARD  6105  (2  lines). 


eRAVE; 

SHEFFIELD  ' 


The  POINT  to  BEAR  IN  MIND 


is  the  delightful  creaminess  of  Foster  Clark’s  Cream 
Custard  which  makes  it  so  delicious  for  use  with 
bottled  and  dried  fruits,  in  fact,  for  all  purposes  for 
which  Custard  is  used.  So  good,  economical  & readily  made 

Sold  in  family  packets  and  tins,  and  small  packets. 


Write  tor  pnttefas,  post  free,  of  Overcoati.  Suite.  Costuiae*.  Paleiote, , 
Raiacoate.  Mackiotoebeo.  etc.,  or  Cataioi<uc«  of  Pootevear.  Wool  Scarft, 
Draper^-  Ladies  & Childreo^eClothiafi,  Sheffield  Cutlerr.Gramophouei 
and  Records,  Tea  and  Dinner  Servicee,  Bedetcade.  BeddinC.  Sewini 
Machines.  Cycles.  Tyret,  Carpets  and  Lino,  Poultry  and  Appliances,  efc. 

EASY_  t^G^GRAVRaLrn^HEPFIKLTV  .TERMS 


For  Cakei,  Pastry,  Puddings  A Pies. 


SORWiCKS 


^ BAKING  POWDER. 


NOW  READY. 


lleioosseitlen’ 


OEIJOIOUS  COFFEE 


We  taJie  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publi- 
cation of  a Cheap  Edition  of  FLORENCE 
WARDEN’S  Famous  Novel — 


RED 

WHITE 


"THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MARSH  " 


“The  House  on  the  Marsh”  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  popular  story  that  has  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  this  well-known  author — 
evidenced  by  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  same. 


& 


BLOi 


For  Breakfast  A aftar  DItmsr. 


Price  ONE  SHILLING;  Post-free  1/1( 


NOW  READY ! 


DORA  THORNE 


(32nd  EDITION). 


The  Great  Novel  hy  the  Author  of  “.All  in  theWi 
lllarch  Moniinij,”  “Thorns  and  Orange  Blossoms, 
“Which  Loved  Him  Best,’*  “Romance  of  a Blaq 
Veil.’’  “A  BrokenWcddiftg.Ring,”  “Hilary’s  Folly, 
‘ Tier  Mother’s  Sin,”  “A  Fatal  Temptation,”  &c, 


AkE  YOU  FOND  OF  A REALLY  GOOD  STO^v  ? 


DORA  THORNE  is  one  of  the  mostwidelj 
read  stories  evci  published.  Hundreds  c 
thousands  of  this  Famous  Novel  have  hoe 
published  up  to  date.  Its  production  o 
the  Films  also  has  been  phenomcnall 
successful. 


Pr«lco  t/6i  f*03t»fr«ee  11/9. 

On  Sale  at  all  Newsagents  <S-  R xilway  Bookstalls, 


WILLIAM  STEVENS.  LTD., 
23-24,  Henrietta  St..  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2, 


Then  you  sbc'.ild  buy  this  week’s 
HERALD  SUPPLEMENT,  aud 
eagerly  look  forward  to  it  C'’er\- 
Each  issue  contains  A Long  Ci.  mpl 
Copyright  Novel  dv  a popular 
I^ublished  every  TUESDAY,  privf 
o*  all  Newsagents  ano  Railway  Bookii  i 


On  Sale  at  all  Newsagents  and 
Railway  Bookstalls. 


v\Tu-iAii  Stevens,  Ltd.,  23-24,  Henriett 
Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 
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Home  afld  Dress. 


SELECTED  RECIPES. 

PorAro  Riisotcs. 

peel,  and  mash  some  potatoes ; 


Steam,  peel,  and 
d parsley,  finely  chopped,  diopped  onion. 
It  and  ptpper.  Form  into  little  ball; 
lur  them  and  fry  a golden  brown. 


.Almond  Pastk. 

Required : One  pound  of  almonds,  one 
und  of  caster  .sugar,  a (ahlespoonful  of 
angc  flower  water,  eight  drops  of  almond 
sence,  two  whole  eggs,  and  one  white  of 
egg.  Mi-'i  almonds  and  sugar  and 
ange  water  and  the  essence.  Beat  the 
gs  and  knead  them  into  the  almonds, 
iread  the  paste  on  the  cake,  and  level  it 
th  a knife. 


] I.\.M  Savoury. 

Required  ; Four  tablespoontuls  of  finely 
opped  ham,  ono  egg,  a little  milk,  one 
iixce  of  butler,  and  suflident  cayenne 
pper  to  season  highly.  Afterwards  beat  Uie 
g with  the  milk  and  add  the  pepper  and 
;m.  Now  melt  the  butter  in  a saucepan, 
d pour  in  the  ham  mi.vlure.  Stir  till 
iite  thick,  pile  on  buttered  toast,  and 
rve  very  hot. 

MiiAT  Loaf. 

Required  : One-half  pound  of  fresh  beef ; 
e-half  pound  of  raw  potatoes ; a little 
lerv  or  onion,  one-half  cupful  fine  bread- 
jmbs,  salt  and  pepper.  Put  meat,  potato 
d celery  through  food  chopper.  Add  the 
;ir beaten  egg  and  other  ingredients,  and 
X well.  Turn  into  well-greased  frying 
n,  brown  on  both  sides,  then  add  a little 
Iter,  cover,  and  cook  slowly  one-half 
ur.  Serve  with  brown  gravy. 

Rice  Fish  Dish. 

Wash  half  a pound  of  rice  and  boil  till 
ft,  but  not  broken  or  mashed.  Cook  half 
pound  of  smoked  haddock,  and  remove 
in  and  bones.  Melt  some  butter  or 
srgarine  in  a pan,  and  fry  a little  chopped 
ion  (about  a tablespoonful).  Stir  in  the 
oked  rice  and  fish  in  flakes,  two  table- 
oonfuls  of  tomato  pulp,  and  if  rather  dry 
little  fish  stock.  Heap  in  a dish,  anil 
ke  for  a few  minutes.  Serve  very  hot. 

Spanish  Onion  Stuffed. 

Take  four  large  onions,  and  without 
noving  the  outer  skin  place  them  in  a 
ucepan  with  a little  water,  and  simmer 
ntly  until  tender.  Carefully  remove  the 
o outer  skins.  Cut  the  top  flat  with  a 
ry  sharp  knife ; remove  with  the  point 
the  knife  the  heart  of  the  onion,  and  fill 
the  cavity  with  a forcemeat.  Place  in 
fireproof  dish  in  the  oven,  and  re-heat, 
ike  a brown  sauce,  using  the  onion  stock, 
iing  the  choppied  onion  hearts,  and  season 
11.  Pour  over  the  onions,  and  serve  very 
t on  croutes  of  fried  bread. 


Boiled  Bread  Pudding. 
Three-quarters  fill  a quart  basin  with 
lie  crusts,  etc.,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
ik  all  night ; then  squeeze  very  dry 
•ough  a piece  of  muslin  or  thin  linen, 
n on  to  a flat  dish,  mash  with  fork  ; 
ve  ready  half  a pound  of  finely  chopped 
:t  with  enough  flour  to  fill  up  the  basin  ;• 
ited  or  chopped  rind  of  a lemon,  quarter 
a pound  of  sultanas,  a few  currants,  one 
ilespoonful  of  sugar,  a pinch  oi^alt,  and 
liked,  a little  spice,  and  finally  two  well 
Jten  eggs.  Mix  all  the  ingredients, 
•n  into  a well  greased  basin,  taking  care 
fill  it,  tie  on  a floured  pudding  cloth, 
inge  into  boiling  water ; boil  for  one  or 
e and  a half  hours.  Sufficient  for  eight 
ten  neonle. 


Clouded  Jelly. 

This  is  an  agreeable  change  to  (lu-  tran- 
parent  shape  generally  seen  at  <lessert. 
When  stirring  the  jelly  powder  into  th*; 
water  before  it  sets  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  thick  cream,  and  stir  briskly  for  three  or 
four  minutes.  Then  allow  to  set  in  the 
usual  way. 

Ta  Stew  Beef. 

Cup  up  one  pound  of  stewing  steak,  put 
it  into  a stew-pot,  with  a large  carrot  and 
onion  cut  up  small  and  a seasoning  of 
pepper  and  salt.  Cover  with  cold  water. 
Stand  the  jar  or  pot  in  a large  saucepan 
with  boiling  water  nearly  up  to  the  top, 
and  let  it  stew  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for 
j two  and  a half  hours.  The  gravy  may  be 
thickened  a little,  if  liked. 

Short  Paste. 

Mix  a half-teaspoonful  each  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  ji 
small  half-teaspoonfui  of  salt  with  three- 
tiuarters  of  a pound  of  dry  flour.  Rub  in 
lightly  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  then  moisten  to  a fairly 
firm  paste  with  cold  water,  mixing  with  a 
knife,  which  is  so  much  cooler  than  the 
fing<;rs.  This  is  suitable  paste  for  mince 
pics. 

Baked  Beet. 

M"lt  a little  dripping  in  a baking-dish. 
Wash  and  dry  the  beet,  taking  care  not  to 
break  it  at  all,  place  it  in  the  dish  and  bake 
for  an  hour,  basting  it  at  intervals.  The 
beet  must  be  covered  with  a doubled  piece 
of  white  paper  to  prevent  it  from  hardening, 
and  the  heat  of  the  oven  must  be  moderate. 
When  cooked,  peel,  cut  in  slices,  and 
sprinkle  vv'ith  pepper  and  salt.  A little 
lemon  juice  and  melted  butter  should  be 
poured  over  the  whole,  just  sufficient  to 
cover  it. 


PACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERINQ. 

Old  soft  silk  handkerchiefs  make  ideal 
polishing  dusters,  or  a worn-out  Japanese 
silk  blouse  can  be  cut  up  and  used. 

Never  place  the  piano  against  a wall 
that  is  inclined  to  be  damp.  It  should  be 
in  a dry  place  and  not  far  away  from  the 
fire. 

When  boiling  fov/ls  it  is  a good  plan 
to  add  to  the  water  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon.  This  will  make  them  beautifully 
white. 

To  cut  soft  cheese  into  smooth  slices 
use  a piece  of  stout  thread  instead  of  a 
knife,  and  the  cheese  will  not  crumble  or 
break. 

Never  throw  away  the  wings  of 
turkeys,  geese,  and  chickens.  They  answer 
for  dusting  the  stove  or  range,  or  to  dean 
the  furniture. 

When  sewing  on  silk  and  satin  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  use  fine  needles  in  place  of 
pins  to  fasten  patterns  in  place,  thus  avoid- 
ing large  pin-holes. 

A raw  onion  cut  in  half  and  rubbed  well 
on  a rusty  grate  will  keep  it  a nice  black 
colour  and  also  give  it  a brilliant  polish 
when  it  is  blackleaded. 

To  dry  parsley  wash  it,  then  shake  dry, 
.Set  in  a cool  oven,  and  when  it  becomes 
crisp  let  it  cool.  Put  into  tins  or  bottles 
and  exclude  all  air  from  it. 

Chopped  stuffed  olives,  or  chopped 
nuts,  and  cream  cheese  with  mayonnaise, 
spread  between  slices  of  whole  wheat 
bread,  make  a most  delicious  sandwich. 

To  remove  the  unpleasant  odour  from 
the  hands  after  peeling  onions  rub  them 
with  salt,  ap.d  then  wash  them  in  cold 
water.  The  odour  will  quite  disappear. 

Never  try  to  remove  mud  stains  from 
clothes  until  they  are  perfectly  dry.  To 
do  so  only  brushes  them  into  the  garment 
instead  of  out,  besides  shor.teaing  the  life 
of  the  material. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Polished  I'Toors. 

Poli'hed  floors  should  be  rubbed  sparingly 


wilh  a mixture  of  one-third  r.iw  linseed  oil 
and  two-thirds  paraffin.  Don’t  use  it  too 
lavishly  or  the  polishing  afterwards  wilh  a 


dry  cloth  will  be  a long  business. 


isLAKCHED  L'NE.v. 

Do  noi  put  away  foi’  any  length  of  time 
linen  that  has  been  starched.  It  is  apt  to 
crack,  and  even  to  rot.  Rinse  the  articles 
quite  free  from  starch,  dry,  and  fold  up  in 
blue  paper.  This  latter  keeps  them  from 
turning  yellow. 

Ironwork  and  Rust. 

A simple,  nut  bod  t>f  making  ironwork 
proof  against  rust  is  to  heat  it.  until  it  is 
almost  red-hot,  and  then  brush  it  over  with 
linseed  oil.  This  will  make  a varnish 
which,  unlike  ordinary  paint  or  enamel, 
does  not  chip  off. 

Paint  on  Woollens  or  Sii.ks. 

Paint  on  woollen  or  silk  goods  can  ho 
removed  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  Soak 
the  spots  in  the  spirits  and  let  it  stand 
some  hours,  then  rub  the  fabric  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  paint  will  fall  away 
without  injury  to  the  goods. 

'I'o  Slk  E Bacon. 

To  slice  bacon  properly,  always  place  it 
rind  down,  and  do  not  attempt  to  cut 
through  the  rind.  When  you  have  the 
desired  number  of  slices  slip  the  knife  under 
them  and  cut  them  free  of  the  rind,  keei>- 
ing  as  close  to  it  as  possible. 

Substitute  for.  Starch. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  starch  curtains 
and  tablecloths.  Put  a tablespcxinful  of 
methylated  spirits  to  a gallon  of  rinsing 
water.  This  will  make  the  cloths  quite 
stiff  enough,  help  to  keep  them  white,  and 
make  them  shine  when  ironed. 

The  Early-Morning  Cup. 

When  taking  an  early-morning  cup  of 
tea  upstairs,  the  best  way  to  keep  it  hot  is 
to  fill  the  cup  with  boiling  water  and  let 
it  stand  for  a few  minutes.  Empty  it,  and 
pour  in  the  tea,  and  you  will  find  it  will 
keep  nice  and  hot  for  a long  time. 

To  Remove  Freckles. 

.An  effective  way  to  remove  freckles  is  to 
rub  the  parts  affected  daily  with  the  follow- 
ing— ^One  ounce  of  lemon  juice,  a quarter 
of  a drachm  of  powdered  borax  and  half  a 
drachm  of  sugar  placed  in  a bottle  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  a week  or  so. 

Cut  Onions. 

Cut  onions  quickly  absorb  impurities  in 
the  air,  and  therefore  they  act  as  good  dis- 
infectants. But  the  impurities  they  take 
up  make  them  unfit  for  food,  so  a cut  onion 
should  always  be  used  at  once  or  throvvn 
away,  never  saved  for  flavouring  something 
at  a later  date. 

Using  Up  Meat. 

An  appetising  way  of  using  up  the  re- 
mains of  any  cold  hashed  meat  is  to  add 
sufficient  breadergnibs  to  stiffen  it,  then 
mix  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  roll  in  bread- 
crumbs and  grated  cheese,  and  fry  to  a 
light  brow'n.  Serve  with  tomato  or  some 
other  good  sauce. 

Stains  on  I.eaiiier  Cloth. 

To  remove  stains  from  leather  cloth- 
covered  tables,  mix  in  a saucer  some  salad 
oil  and  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter.  Wilh  a soft  piece  of  flannej  rub 
it  on  the  leather,  doing  a small  square  of 
the  surface  at  a time. 

To  Clean  White  Feathers. 

Ta  dean  white  feathers,  dissolve  two 
ounces  of  white  curd  soap  in  two  pints  of 
Wcirm  water,  make  into  a lather,  dip  in 
the  feathers,  and  souse  up  and  down  until 
clean.  To  curl  feathers,  allow  them  to 
become  almost  dry,  then  shako  before  a 
fira  till  the  fronds  curl. 


i-AMlLV  HLRALD. 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


The  Xew  Tailor-Mades 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  good  st\le, 
combined  with  practicability,  are  marked 
characteristics  in  the  new  tai'lor-mades. 
The  vein  of  simplicity  is  clearly  shown  in 
some  of  the  latest  Paris  models.  One  i^ 
a useful  coat-frock  of  coarse  navy  serge 
trimmed  with  a vivid  shade  of  peacock- 
blue  brush-braid ; though  in  reality  made 
all  in  one,  the  coat  part  is  so  cunningly  cut 
as  to  suggest  that  square  and  especially 
vouthful  appearance  of  the  new  short 
ioais,  'Ihe  skirt  is  quite  plain,  light,  and 
fairlv  short,  but  slit  in  two  or  three  scallops 
m the  hem  to  make  walking  easy. 

Daimv  Collar  and  Crn  s. 

,\  real  Lucile  touch  is  show  n in  tlio  dainty 
roll.ar  and  cuffs  of  line  cambiic  embroidery 
and  lace.  .Another  very  new,  and  perhaps 
more  decisive,  model,  is  a coat-frock  made 
in  a silk-trkotine  of  a bright  cinnamon 
shade,  wdth  big  tucks  of  the  f.ibric,  and 
flutes  to  give  a slight  hip-flair  piped  with 
bVick  satin.  A decisive  hip-tlair  is  to  be 
seen  even  on  the  hardest  types  of  serges 
and  covert-coating. 

Revival  of  PLEATixn. 

Pleating,  in  all  forms,  is  a happy  fashion 
for  the  early  spring  costumes,  especially  for 
the.  strictly  tailored  skirt  and  coat-frocks, 
as  the  close  accordion  pleats  are  arranged 
to  hang  from  a tight,  well-shaped  and  fitted 
toke-piece,  .tbeteby  preserving  a slim 
silhouette,  and  yet  allowing  plenty  of  room 
for  walking  or  sports.  We  sltall  see  pleat- 
in.g  used  in  a variety  of  wa}'s  (or  capes 
and  coats,  a.s  well  as  skirts, 

■ New  Walking  Skirts. 

In  fact,  the  revival  of  acepidion  pleating, 
now  very  fine  and  firmly  set,  tvill  largely 
simplify  the  arrangement  of  Ihe  new  walk- 
ing skirls,  as  it  permits  of  the  greatest 
amount  of  room  and  ease,  combined  with 
that  slim,  straight  effect  that  is  still  de 
■rigueur  in  the  tailored  skirt.  L-ater  on, 
too,  pleating  will  bo  delightful  for  fine 
fabrics,  such  as  voile  and  silks,  and  any 
amount  of  nets  and  cambrics. 

JeKSEV  and  SrOCKINETIE. 

The  continued  popularity  of  “jersey”  and 
stockinette  is  another  practical  factor  in 
fashion  that  is  good:  news  for  all  of  us  on 
a limited  dress  allowance,  especially  when 
we  can  buy  them  ready  to  wear,  well 
fashioned,  and  guileless  of  decoration, 
depending  on  cut  and  colour  to  give  them 
that  distinctive  appearance  that  suggests 
youth  and  individuality.  'I  here  is  every 
opportunity  given  to-day  to  express  per- 
sonality in  our  dressing,  and  variety  of 
choice  was  never  larger. 

Fascinating  Colours. 

In  colours,  too,  we  can  satisfy  our  in- 
dividual longings.-  Velour-cloth,  scrg<',  and 
new  wool  suitings  are  produced  in  the  most 
fascinating  old-w'brld  as  well  as  the  ultra- 
modern shades — some  neutral  and  some 
sombre  in  tones,  others  brilliant  and  daring. 
Yellow,  cerise,  strawberry,  and  chestnut 
brown  with  orange  effects  are  worn  with 
e.vcellent  results  by  those  they  suit. 

Peacock  Blue. 

'J'he  mid-Victorian  peacock  blue  is  pro- 
duced in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  with  a 
bottle-green  shade  that  along  with  others 
declares  some  startling  revivals  in  the 
colour  world.  But  many  women  prefer  to 
adhere  to  such  shades  as  nigger,  mole-gray, 
beige,  navy,  and  other  non-committal  tones, 
that  are  certain  to  look  immensely  smart 
for  the  tailored  suits  for  early  spring, 
-Scented  Frocks. 

'I'he  fashion  of  sewing  sachets  of  delicate 
perfumes  into  the  seams  of  expensive  frocks 
has  been  revived  in  Paris.  At  one  house 
the  scents  have  been  arranged  to  corre- 
spond with  the  colour  of  the  dress.  Pink 
creations  exhale  the  scent  of  roses,  and 
white  frocks  that  of  lily  of  the  vallesf.. 


i Children  s Hour,  i 


\s  CONDUCTED  BY  ’-‘MARIE: 


OUR  MONTHLY  PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 

Children  dear — Do  you  believe  in  fairies? 
That  is  a question  I’ve  been  longing  to 
ask  toil  lately,  for  I want  your  “really 
and  truly”  opinion.  ,\  lot  of  people  have 
been  telling  me  that  th'-re  are  no  sucli 
things,  but  ih'-'v  .'u'e  only  mere  “grown- 
ups,” and  1 tiiink  they  must  have  for- 
gotten how  to  look  for  the  fairies,  if  in- 
deed they  ever  knew  how  ! And,  surely, 
they  have  never  seen  the  “fairy  rings”  in 
the  soft  greensward  where,  in  the  silvery 
moonlight,  the  “Little  People”  ;tre  said  to 
hold  their  midnight  rc\  els  ? ■ 

Can  you  not  picturo  the  shimmering 
robes,  the  lloating  hair,  thi-  gauzy  wings 
of  these  liny  beings  as  titey  dance,  with 
footsteps  light  as  air,  with  only  llic  kind 
old  Moon  to  watch  them?  And  the  Moon 
keeps  a secret  safely  1 You  know  what 
Sir  .fames  Barrie  says  about  fairies,  don’t 
you?  He  declares  that  “When  the  first 
baby  laughed  for  the  first  time  its  laugh 
broke  up  into  little  pieces,  and  llicy  all 
went  skipping  about — and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  fairies!”  1 w'onder  if  he  is 
right  ? 

Now,  about  this  New  Prize  Competition. 
I want  you  to  write  on  a post-c.-u'd  and 
give  me  yonr  answer  in  a few  words  to  tlie 
question  with  which  I began  this  letter — 
“Do  You  Believe  in  Fairies?” 

I should  like  you  to  give  a reason,  if  _\ou 
ran,  for  your  belief  or  disbelief,  and  don’t 
forget  to  write  clearly,  and  put  vour  name, 
age,  and  address  in  full  at  the  foot  of  the 
post-card.  Then  address  it  to  me,  at  the 
“F.  H.”  Offices,  23,  Henrietta  St.,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.2.,  and  see  that  it 
reaches  me  on  or  before  Salurdav,  March 
12th. 

I shall  give  Two  Prizes — one  for  the 
best  answer  sent  by  a competitor  above  12 
and  under  15  years  of  age,  and  one  for  the 
best  reply  from  a little  reader  under  the 
age  of  12  years. 

Lovingly  Yoiirs,  Marie. 

P.S. — By  the  way,  little  friends,  the 
printers  made  a mistake  when  they 
published  in  the  “C.  If.”  pages  of  February 
5ih  that  there  would  be  a “Special 
■Announcement”  about  a New  Prize  Com- 
petition “next  week.”  'Lhcy  meant  ne.xt 
moillh.  Well,  any  way,  I hope  you  will 
like  the  one  I have  just  announced. 


A RAINY  DAY  ADVENTURE. 

One  of  Our  Prize  Stories. 

Dick  ajid  Freda  were  hurrying  to  get 
dressed  to  go  out,  as  they  had  a very 
particular  excursion  they  wanted  to  make 
that  afternoon.  Just  as  they  were  ready 
however  mother  came  running  upstairs. 

“It’s  pouring  with  rain,”  she  cried. 
“You  can’t  possibly  go  out  in  this 
weather.” 

“Why  not  put  on  our  waterproofs?” 
asked  Freda. 

“It’s  far  too  heavy  for  that  even,” 
mother  said.  : 

“It’s  always  the  same,”  said  Freda, 
beginning  to  cry. 

“Never  mind,  Freda  !”  said  Dick.  “Come 
up  to  the  nursery  and  pkay.  ” 

“I  don’t  want  to  play,”  cried  Frcd.n, 
stamping  lu-r  foot. 

At  la.st,  after  much  porsu.'i.sion,  she  went 
with  Dick.  They  got  out  some  picture 
books  and  started  to  look  at  them. 


“Oh,  Dick,  see  that  sweet  little  fail 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  fairy  palace  ! 
cried  P'reda  suddenly. 

“.And  there’s  ^onie  more  at  the  side  . 
the  palace,”  said  Dick. 

Suddenly  the  picture  started  to  gro, 
bigger  and  bigger,  till  they  found  then|' 
selves  standing  beside  a big  fairy  palac? 
.\11  at  once  the  door  of  the  palace  openc 
and  a beautiful  princess  stepped  out. 
“Who  are  you?”  she  asked  wonderingl 
Tlie  children  told  her,  and  Ifien 
princess  said— 

“Know  titen  that  you  are  in  the  group 
of  a w ick'-'d  ipagician.  If  he  happens 
ficc  >ou  ill  will  befall  you.  He  chang 
me  into  a dog,  and  it  is  only  at  this  ho 
th.it  I regain  mv  lighlful  form,” 
Suddenly  a bell  pealed  out  and 
pi  iiicess  shrieked — 

“Quick,  the  magii  ian  i-;  coming  ! Hici 
or  lie  will  see  you  I” 

Then  no  one  was  to  bo  seen  but  a lit 
white  dog.  The  children  ran  to  a Ireo  a 
climbed)  it.  They  hid  among  the  lea\ 
till  the  magician  came  out.  He  beat  t 
dog  with  a stick  he  carried  till  lie  w 
tired.  Then  he  disappeared  into  the  pala^ 
The  cliildrcn  stayed  up  in  the  tree  foij 
wliile,  and  at  length  tliey  fell  asleep  an: 
the  leaves,  for  it  was  very  warm. 

When  they  awoke  they  were  in  a da 
forest.  They  climbed  down,  and  suddei 
a little  white  dog  ran  up  to  them,  eat- 
ing a basket  and  a note.  The  child 
opened  the  note.  It  ran  thus — 

“Dear  Freda  and  Dick — I am 
princess.  The  magician  found  you  ■ 
when  you  were  sleeping,  but  as  you  h 
climbed  a magic  tree,  he  could  not  ha 
you,  but  only  remove  the  tree  to  this  fore 
— Yours,  . “The  Princess.’ 

Then  the  children  opened  the  basket  ai 
inside  were  some, cakes,  milk,  and  frui 
“Oh,  you  darling  little  dbg!”  cr 
Freda,  for  she  was  very  foiid  of  cakes,  a 
fruit,  and  also  very  hungry. 

Suddenly  the  dog  vanished  and  there 
stead  stood  a beautiful  princess.  She  s 
that  the  spell  was  broken  because  she  I 
done  a kind  action  to  a human  being, 
they  sat  down,  and  made  a feast  of 
cakes  and  fruit.  Then  the  princess  sai< 
“I  suppose  your  mother  will  want 
now.” 

So  she  told  Dick  to  get  her  a twig  w' 
three  leaves  on  it  from  the  magic  tr; 
She  touched  them  with  it,  andi>they  foij 
themselves  in  their  nursery  looking  at 
picture. 

“Well,  that  was  funny  now,”  said  Fre; 
“How  she  could  get  us  home  by  touch 
us  with  a twig,  I don’t  know.” 

“Oh,  but  it  was  the  magic  tree  that 
got  it  from!”  said  Dick. 

“I  suppose  that’s  the  princess,  isn’t  it 
asked  Freda,  pointing  to  a beautiful  lady 
the  picture. 

“I  don’t  know, " said  Dick. 

Then  mother  came  hi. 

“You  have  been  very  quiet  all  the  aft, 
noon,  dears,”  she  said.  “I  should  scan 
have  known  you  were  here.” 

“Well,  any  way,  we  have  had  a v| 
happy  time,”  said  Dick.. 

Nancy  Eadie  (QJ- 
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PUZZLE  CORNER.  I 

Kiddies.  j 

1. —What  is  the  difference  between  j 
Prince  of  Wales  and  a fountain? 

2.  — What  is  the  best  way  of  rnakin; 
coat  last? 

3.  — Why  may  a beggar  wear  a very  s) 
coat  ? 

4.  — Why  is  ,a  co.ich  going  down  a st 
hill  like  St.  George  of  England? 

5.  — If  you  buy  four  oranges  for  a pet 

and  give  one  away  why  are  you  like 
telescope?  “ ’ 


FAMILY  HERALD 


4ijy 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

“Sf.NisHiNE  Day”  ReCniox.  Concert,  anij 
Dance. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  our 
annual  ‘‘Sunshine  Party”  will  once  more 
bo  held,  and  our  readers  are  asked  to  watch 
the  ‘‘C.  H.”  pages  very  closely  for  further 
details.  The  function  will  take  place  in  the 
tine  Hall  of  the  Bishopgate  Institute, 
Bishopgate,  E.C.,  and  the  date  fixed  is 
Saturday,  .April  30th.  Fancy  dress  will, 
as  usual,  be  optional,  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  the  best  costumes.  Hired 
dresses  may  be  worn  if  desired,  but  they 
will  not  be  eligible  for  a prize. 

Our  “Sunshine”  Sale  of  Work. 

“Marie”  greatly  hopes  that  her  readers 
are  bearing  this  in  mind,  and  are  at  work 
upon  their  contributions.  Useful  articles 
are  usually  the  most  acceptable  in  these 
difficult  times,  and  household  necessaries, 
such  as  towels,  dusters,  dishcloths,  pillow 
cases,  and  so  forth,  generally  find  a ready 
sale.  Children’s  “woollies”  also  are  very 
welcome.  The  time  and  place  w ill  be 
announced  later. 


a note  with 
and  writes 


FROM  “MARIE’S”  LETTER-BOX. 

A “Sunshine  Group”  for  Salforu. 

“Marie”  has  been  delighted  to  receive, 
the  following  letter  from  her  dear  little 
Friend,  Kathleen  Thornley  faged  10  years). 
Kathleen  is  the  niece  of  Miss  Mabel  Ross, 
jf  Colwyn  Bay,  one  of  our  early  Sun- 
'hiners,  and  the  originator  of  “Sunshine 
Day.”  Kathleen  writes  as  follows — 

477,  Liverpool  St.,  Seedley,  Salford. 

Dear  “Marie” — Mother  says  I may  hav.e 
1 little  “Sunshine  Corner”  of  my  very  own, 
md  a “Sunshine  Happy  Hour”  once  a 
nonth  at  our  house.  VVe  are  to  be  called 
die  “Pansy”  group.  Will  you  please  send 
1 collecting  card  for  the  Sunshine  Home, 
>r  the  Christmas  Festival,  for  our  monthly 
pennies?  Kathleen  Thornley. 

Kathleen’s  mother  encloses 
ler  little  daughter’s  letter, 

;hus— 

“I  have  often  thought  how  sorry  vou 
Tiust  be  that  so  little  Sunshine  work  is  done 
lere  compared  with  what  might  be,  and  if 
lou  care  to  put  a notice  in  ‘our  own  corner 
>f  the  “F-  H.”  ’ stating  that  if  any  Associ- 
ites  or  members  of  the  Guild  living  in  or 
lear  this  district  would  like  to  call  upon, 
)r  write  to  me,  I shall  be  very  glad,  I will, 
vith  their  help,  try  to  get  a ‘Centre’  going 
lore.” 

This  generous  offer  has  given  “Marie” 
he  greatest  pleasure,  and  it  will  be  a real 
oy.  to  her  if  her  Salford  readers  will  “rise 
o the  occasion”  and  assist  Mrs.  Thornley 
o the  best  of  their  ability.  “Unity  is 
trength”  and  it  is  true  that  many  can  help 
vhere  one  alone  can  do  but  little.  Lanca- 
hire  folk,  it’s  “up  to  you”  to  make  this 
Centre  a great  success. 

)UR  “SUNSHINE  WONDER  BAGS.” 

Upon  the  departure  of  our  good  Sun- 
hiner.  Miss  M.  Eagar,  for  India,  this 
ranch  of  our  Sunshine  work  has  been 
;indly  taken  in  hand  by  her  friend,  Mrs. 
loGERs,  12,  Lancaster  Gardens,  West 
ialing.  W.,  to  whom  any  little  contribu- 
ions  for  the  “Invalids’  Wonder  Bags,” 
hould  be  sent.  The  following  articles  are 
ery  suitable  for  the  “grown-ups” — a 
mall  bottle  of  perfume,  writing-pad, 
nvelopes  and  pencil,!  a fancy  handkerchief, 
lagazines,  a little  diary,  a small  hand- 
nirror,  a cake  of  toilet  soap,  etc.,  while 
he  children  would  like  a picture  or  story 


book,  a picture  puzzle  (blocks),  a pretty 
hair-ribbon,  small  brooch,  necklace  or 
bangle,  a little  doll,  “Teddy  Bear”  or 
“Golliwog,”  a fancy  handkerchief,  box  of 
soldiers,  dolls’  tea-set,  etc. 


WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Harry  Ckanham,  41,  Winstanley  Road,  Clsphaiii 
Junction,  S.W.Il,  is  a boy  who  has  been  a cripple 
for  twelve  years.  His  parents  are  very  respectable 
people,  but  they  have  a great  struggle  for  existence, 
there  being  ten  in  family,  and  the  father  is  the  only 
one  at  work.  It  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  assure 
you  that  Sunshine  is  urgently  needed  in  this  little 
home,  dear  readers,  and  any  books,  garments,  gifts 
of  groeeries,  and  so  forth,  would  be  most  welcome. 
Perhaps  some  reader  living  in  the  neighbourhood  will 
call  to  see  Harry,  and  so  ascertain  in  what  way  they 
can  best  help  him. 

Mrs.  Hammon,  190,  Commercial  Road,  Peckham, 
S.E.15,  is  one  of  our  poor  old  friends  who  is  in  need 
of  our  friendly  ministrations.  She  is  a widow,  75 
years  of  age,  paralysed,  and  quite  a shut-iu,  so  any 
monetary  assistance,  or  rays  of  sunshine  would  cheer 
and  please  this  dear  old  lady  in  her  declining  years. 

A Birthday  Letter  Party,  Please,  for — 

Mrs.  Kcarse,  50,  Amity  Road,  Reading,  Berks., 
who  is  one  of  our  patient  invalids.  She  attained  her 
60th  birthday  on  February  23rd,  but,  unfortunately, 
this  information  came  t<»  hand  too  late  for  insertion 
in  our  last  week's  issue.  Pray  send  her  a few  cheery 
tetters,  and  little  tokens  of  remembrance.  Mrs. 
Kearse  is  a great  sufierer  from  rheumatoid  arthritis; 
she  has  an  invalid  daughter,  and  her  husband  is  only 
working  four  days  a week ; nevertheless,  this  brave 
invalid  cheerily  makes  the  best  of  things,  and  always 
“ counts  her  blessings,” 

PASSED  AWAY. 

We  have  just  learned  that  our  aged  friend,  Mrs. 
Hall,  aged  89,  of  Dove  Cottage,  Clifton  Keynes, 
Bucks.,  has  passed  away,  and  her  friends  desire  to 
thank  heartily  all  the  kind  Suushiners  who  helped 
and  cheered  her  last  years. 


THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Miss  A.  Carroll,  2s.  6d. ; Mrs.  lz)cke,  10s. ; On 
account  of  board  of  children,  £4  13s. ; Mrs.  R,  E. 
Spencer,  2s.  6d. ; Anon.,  Is. ; Mrs.  Beattie  (Coll.  Card), 
17s.;  E.  S.  N.,  8s.  6d. ; Miss  M.  Andrews,  2s.  6d. 
Total  (for  week  ending  February  7th),  £6  17s. 


CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND,  1921. 

Balance  brought  forward,  £97  Is.  7d. ; Mrs.  Reynolds 
(coll,  card),  £1  7s.  6d.;  “Sunshine  Jack”  (coll, 
card),  10s.;  E.  S.  N.,  10s.  Total  (February  7th), 
£99  9s.  Id.  0, 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very  cordially  we  thank  “ A Friend  ” (West  Bognor), 
for  so  kindly  sending  a warm  scarf,  and  fourpence  for 
postage;  “Clover,”  for  a small  "Sunshine  Sack”  of 
odds  and  ends;  Miss  Nellie  Ingham,  for  her  great 
kindness  in  sending  £1  “ To  be  used  just  in  any  way 
you  think  best  ” ; and  E.  S.  N.,  for  5s.  “ for  Sunshine 
work.”  The  kindly  gifts  are  deeply  appreciated  and 
are  most  acceptable. 

SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS 
FESTIVAL  OF  1920. 

It  has  been  a matter  of  surprise  that 
“Marie”  has  received  such  a comparatively 
small  number  of  applications  for  the 
“Festival”  photographs — a group  of  four 
exceedingly  interesting  flashlight  pictures 
taken  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  11th  last. 
They  are  excellently  reproduced,  on  art 
paper,  and  may  be  obtained  from  “Marie,” 
at  these  offices,  post-free,  for  one  shilling. 
This  includes  the  entire  group  of  four 
pictures,  and  all  profits  derived  from  the 
sale  will  go  to  the  Christmas  Festival  fund. 

A few  Souvenir-Programmes,  price  six- 
pence each,  post-free,  are  still  in  hand. 
These  contain  the  words  and  music  of  the 
Sunshine  Song,  and  a portrait  of  “Marie.” 

Early  application  should  be  made  for  the 
pictures  and  programmes.  Those  who  were 
unable  to  visit  the  Festival  personally  may 
glean  from  the  photographs  a very  good 
idea  of  this  happy  Sunshine  function. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 

By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

"He  broke  our  years  f»  hours  and  days. 
That,  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day. 
Just  going  on  a little  way. 

We  might  be  able  all  along  to  keep  quite 
strong."  ■ 

— George  Kli.ngle. 


Inquiries,  addresied  to  “PHYSICIAN."  obaald 
be  written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  as* 
and  sex  must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and 
address  given.  “Physician”  cannot  exaatine 
specimens  of  any  kind,  and  does  net  teply 
by  posL 

REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nervous. — The  preparation  you  name  is  quite  a 
reliable  and  useful  auxiliary  to  your  ordinary  food. 
Take  it  by  all  means, and  continuously.  In  addition 
you  might  take  byno-hypophosphites  (A.  & H.)  foe 
a couple  of  months.  Fresh  milk,  to  a quart  a 
day,  will  prove  useful,  but  if  you  fail  to  digest  it 
some  good  bur^ndy  would  be  advisable  taken  with 
dinner  and  supper,  and -hot  or  cold.  Your  previous 
communication  must  have  been  overlooked,  as  I 
cannot  recall  it. 

Urticaria. — First  of  all,  let  me  assure  you  that  you 
are  in  for  some  trouble.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
curing  such  cases  as  yours.  Live  plainly,  avoiding 
all  condiments  except  salt,  and  use  no  preserved 
foods  of  any  sort.  Take  a small  teaspoonful  of 
Glauber  salts  every  second  morning,  in  warm  water, 
and  try  as  a remedy  lactate  of  calcium  tabloids  of 
five  grains  (B.  W.  5;  Co.).  Take  two  tabloids 
powdered  and  dissolved  in  a large  wineglasstul  of 
water  three  times  a day — an  hour  before  food — 
increasing  to  throe.  To  allay  initation,  you  might 
try  the  following  lotion : — Menthol  and  thymol, 
of  each  two  grains  ; rectified  spirit  of  wine,  one 
drachm ; and  camphor  w,ater  to  ten  ounces.  Apply 
freely  to  the  itching  parts. 

Fifty-Eight. — Your  experiences  of  three  years  ago 
seem  to  have  stuck  so  you — in  more  ways  than  one; 
However,  consideriug  that  the  life  you  lead  is  such  a 
rational  One,  there  are  great  hows  of  your  once 
again  feeling  like  your  old  self.  Have  hope,  there- 
fore, and  do  not  look  dismally  on  the  future.  First 
of  all,  be  careful  to  cleanse  your  mouth  every  night 
and  morning,  using  for  the  purpose  a simple  mouth- 
wash and  gargle  of  vinegar  and  sugar — one  table- 
spoonful of  malt  vinegar,  and  half  a teaspoonful 
granulated  sugar  to  a tumbler  (ten  ounces)  oj  water, 
chill  off.  The  following  medicine,  I trust,  will  do 
you  some  service : — Citrate  of  potash,  three 
drachms ; tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  four  drachms ; 
tincture  of  orange,  ten  drops;  and  chloroform 
water  to 'six  ounces.  Two  tablespoonsful  every 
four  hours. 

E.L.A. — You  ate  obviously  a dyspeptic,  but  of  the 
type  for  which  much  can  be  done  (and  chiefly  by 
yourself)  to  ward  off  attacks.  At  times  you  find 
yourself  quite  well  and  without  any  inconvenience 
whatsoever,  and  again  you  find  yourself  so  ill  that 
life  itself  is  hardly  worth  living.  You  must  observe 
carefully  and  be  able  to  eliminate  from  your  dietary 
and  regime  generally  whatever  you  find  upsets  the 
stomach  and  digestion.  This  is  purely  a personal 
matter  and  no  doctor,  however  experienced  or 
expert,  can  prescribe  a dietary  for  any  one  without 
a fuJI  knowlrfge  of  the  patient’s  peculiarities.  What 
is  food  for  one  is  poison  for  another.  Drink  a glass 
of  hot  water  slowly,  night  and  morning,  and  as 
little  fluid  of  any  kind  with  your  food  as  you  can 
do  with.  An  hour  afterwards,  if  so  disposed,  you 
can  drink  at  once  half-a-pint  of  any  fluid — water, 
weak  spirit  and  water,  sound  draught  ale,  or  wine 
(claret  or  burgundy),  diluted.  The  following 
medicine  might  assist  you  : — Hydrated  magnesia 
(P.  D.  & Co.),  one  ounce  ; spirit  of  peppermint,  one 
drachm ; distilled  water  to  six  ounces.  Two  table- 
spoonsful  two  hours  after  food. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

How  Diseases  are  Transmitted. 

Experiments  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Cummifig 
prove  that  infectious  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  lungs  are  transmitted  eayly  by  wash- 
ing forks  and  spoons  that  have  been  used 
by  the  sick  in  the  same  water  as  table- 
w^ar  for  the  rest  of  the  household. 

■»■  * * 

Bleeding  from  the  Nose. 

To  stop  bleeding  from  the  nose  loosen 
all  tightness  round  the  neck,  and  make  the 
patient  sit  in  a chair  with  his  head  thrown 
slightly  back.  Then  apply  something  cold 
— keys  will  answer  the  purpose — to  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  die  root  of  the  nose. 

* Y-  * 

Normal  Human  Temperature. 

The  normal  human  temperature  is  98.4, 
and  should  your  thermometer  register  more 
than  a degree  above  this,  when  placed  in 
the  mouth  for  a minute  or  two,  you  may 
take  it  that  “bed”  is  your  best  place; 
otherwise,  especially  in  cold  weather,  you 
will  be  running  a very  undesirable  risk. 
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and  DYES  at  ike  same  time 


TWINK,  the  m«irvellous  new 
preparation,  enables  every  lady 
to  obtain  the  latest  fashionable 
colours  to  her  heart’s  content.  By 
this  wonderful  easy  home-dyeing 
process  you  can  have  just  the 
shades  you  desire  for  your  Blouses, 
Dresses,  Negligees,  Underwear, 
'Veils,  Collars,  Ribbons,  Gloves, 
Scarves,  Jumpers,  Sports  Coats, 
Stockings  or  other  items  of  daily 
wear.  Twink  gives  a liberal  range 
of  full,  deep,  brilliarit  tones. 


PRICE 


Not  only  is  Twink  wonderfully 
useful  for  personal  wear,  but  it 
also  restores  and  revives  the 
home  furnishings  and  decorations. 
Window  and  Door  Curtains, 
Draperies,  Covers,  Quilts,  Cushions, 
Coloured  Table  and  other  Cloths 
— all  can  be  made  to  take  on 
a new  beauty  and  usefulness 
with  Twink.  Colour  plays  to-day, 
both  in  dress  and  decorations, 
a more  vital  part  than  at  any 
other  period. 

PER  PACKET. 


Of  all  Grocers,  Stores,  Oilmen,  Chandlers,  etc, 
CLEANS  AND  DYES  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 
MADE  IN  EIGHTEEN  BEAUTIFUL  SHADES. 


MADE  BY  THE  “ 
MAKERS  OF  LUX 

Lever  Brothers  Limited.  Port  Sunlight. 
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A REQUIEM. 

Awake,  sweet  Spring,  awake — 

Though  they  will  not  return  whom  wc  have  lest, 

Sad  hearts  that  mourning  break 
Do  not  regret  the  cost ; 

Dear  is  the  touch  of  loving,  gentle  hand. 

More  precious  still  the  honour  of  cur  land. 

Sing,  happy  lark,  yes,  sing — 

Though  their  loved  voices  that  we  hear  no  more 
Sound  where  unfading  Spring 
Adorns  the  deathless  shore ; 

We  would  not  send  one  sigh  of  selfish  pahi 
To  chill  the  rapture  of  their  triumph  str.ain. 

Smile,  kindly  earth,  .smile  on — 

No  other  care  but  thine  may  deck  the  sod 
Where,  when  the  pale  stars  shon", 

Hrave"  souls  went  home  to  God  ; 

They  for  their  country’s  weal  their  life-blood  shed, 
Deck  with  a lavish  love  their  lonely  bed  ! 

Nora  C.  Usher. 


^be  Stof^=^eller. 

COMPLETE  STORY. 

A TOWN  HUSBAND. 

There  was  silence  in  the  pretty  flower-filled  drawings 
room,  with  its  old-fashioned  chintzes,  and  silver,  and  charm- 
ing water-colours.  Through  the  wide-open  window'  came 
tlie  cheerful  voices  of  the  hay-makers  in  the  field  beyond  the 
garden,  the  barking  of  a dog,  the  incessant  blissful  song 
of  the  lark.  Inside  the  room  there  was  no  sound  at  all  but 
the  hiss  of  the  flamie  under  the  silver  spirit-kettle. 

The  man  applied  himself  to  his  tea  in  a business-like 
fashion.  He  had  the  type  of  face  that  is  usually  described 
as  “honest”  and  “open.”  His  blue  eyes  were  attractive, 
but  not  verv  alert  in  expression.  Obviously  he  w'as  slow 
to  think  and  act,  unintellectual  though  not  unintelligent. 
The  woman  w'as  daintily  pretty,  but  in  her  dark  eyes  clw-elt 
a smouldering  resentment,  and  her  mouth  had  a downward 
droop.  But  he  had  evidently  never  noticed  this,  or  there 
wmuld  have  been  less  of  self-complacence  in  his  look. 

Neither  of  them  had  spoken  for  five  minutes.  Pie, 
as  has  been  stated,  applied  himself  to  his  tea.  She  had 
finished  eating,  and  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  her  hands 
listless  in  her  lap.  Then  he  got  up  and  crossed  to  the  tea- 
table,  wdth  the  evident  intention  of  putting  out  the  little 
lamp  under  the  kettle.  But  she  stretched  out  a hand,  her 
face  suddenly  quivering. 

“Oh,  don’t!”  she  cried.  “Please  don’t  put  it  out!  I — I 
couldn’t  bear  the  silence  ! ” 

Ho  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  He  became  aware  of 
her  pallor,  the  desperation  in  her  eyes. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  said  slowly.  “The  silence?” 

She  moistened  her  lips  and  spoke  in  a dragging  voice. 

“It’s  so  awful!  Not  a word,  not  a sound!  Every  day 
it’s  the  same!  I always  let  the  lamp  burn  all  the  time. 
Haven’t  you  noticed  that?  Oh,  but  I know’  you  haven’t! 
You  never  notice  things!” 

He  went  back  to  his  chair,  his  face  still  wearing  a frowm 
of  perplexity. 

“I  can’t  say  I have  noticed.  The  silence,  you  say — well, 
it’s  always  a bit  quiet  in  the  country.  But  I thought — of 
course  I thought  you  loved  this  life.” 

She  laughed  bitterly,  jarringly. 

“Loved  it?  I loathe  it  I Surely  you  guessed  that  long 
ago?  But  again,  no!  You  never  guess  things.” 

There  could  be  no  disregarding  the  passionate  unhappiness 
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in  her  face  and  voice.  He  avoided  looking  at  her.  His 
eyes  were  rather  dazed.  It  had  all  happened  so  suddenly. 

“I — I didn’t  guess,”  he  said.  “I  thought  you  loved  tho 
country.” 

She  got  up,  and  flung  out  her  hands  with  a gesture  of 
helplessness.  She  was  not  consciously  dramatic.  Her 
feelings  had  been  pent  up  for  months,  and  now  they  were 
breaking  all  barriers. 

“Oh,  can’t  you  see?  Must  everything  be  put  into  words? 
How  can  I like  it?  The  deadly  quiet  of  it!  Oh,  I know' 
what  you’ll  say!  ‘Have  your  friends  down!’  I’ve  asked 
t'nem.  'J'hev  w’on’t  come.  It’s  so  frantically  dull.  No 
hunting,  fishing,  shooting ! Not  even  the  sea  ! Just  this 
beautiful,  horrible,  silent  country,  stretching  for  miles  and 
miles  ! Last  vear  Bettv  came,  but  she  stayed,  as  you  know, 
onlv  two  days.  .She  told  me  frankly  how’  bored  she  was. 
.^nd  I’ve  ahvays  been  accustomed  to  town,  and  gaiety,  and 
lots  of  friends.  This  is  awful  for  me.  Sometimes  1 want 
to  scream — anything  to  make  some  sound  in  the  quietness. 
Oh,  it’s — it’s  unbearable!” 

“Y’hv  didn’t  you  say  all  this  before?” 

He  was  fumbling  nervously  with  the  pages  of  a magazine 
that  he  had  taken  from  the  table  be.side  him.  His  face  was 
flushed;  his  eyes  w’ere  full  of  keen  distress. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  ! These  things  are  so  hard  to  say  !” 
For  a moment  he  said  nothing.  Then  he  muttered,  with 
bowed  head — 

“It’s  my  life,  as  you  know'.  I’ve  got  to  live  here.  You’ve 
married  me,  and—  •” 

“I  never  should  have  married  you  if  I'd  known!”  she 
flashed  out.  “Indeed  I never  w'ould!” 

He  paled  then,  and  a rather  different  expression  crept 
into  his  eyes. 

“Oh!  Look  here,  W’e  must  have  this  out!”  He  spoke 
quietly,  almost  coldly.  “What  do  you  mean  by  that?  You 
married  me  because  you  loved  me,  didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  yes,  that’s  all  very  w'ell,”  she  cried,  impatiently, 
“but  I was  going  to  live  the  life  I loved,  in  London,  with 
mv  friends  about  me.  1 was  quite  happy  before  your  uncle 
left  you  this  place.” 

“Then  it’s  like  this — you  w’ere  in  love  with  the  life  I could 
give  you,  not  with  me?”  ho  said  steadily. 

“Oh,  one  can’t  separate  the  two  things!” 

“I  think  one  can.  You  evidently  did  not  love  mo,  or 
it  w’ould  not  be  so  awful  to  live  here  with  me,  even  if  it  is 
quiet.” 

“Nonsense!”  Her  voice  w'as  becoming  rather  strident, 
tolling  of  nerves  strained  to  breaking  point.  “Surely  you 
see  how  different  things  w'ere  in  town?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I see!”  His  firm  mouth  wms  curved  in  bitter- 
ness, and  she  had  never  scon  him  look  bitter  before.  “In 
town  you  w’ere  more  with  your  friends  than  with  me.  We 
met  sometimes  at  meals.  I was  the  dull  background  to 
your  gay  life!  Oh,  I see  the  difference!” 

.She  had  not  expected  this  clear  vision  on  his  part,  and 
it  made  her  a little  desperate.  Things  that  she  had  found 
impossible  to  sav  during  the  past  months  of  wretchedness 
came  rushing  from  her  lips  now. 

“You’re  so  quiet!  You  never  talk!  We  just  sit  here 
in  silence.  At  meals  we  face  each  other  in  silence.  Oh, 
I can’t  bear  it!  I can’t!  Even  the  spirit-lamp  was — sort 
of  company.” 

Her  laugh  was  more  like  a sob’. 

“If  you  loved  me he  began. 

“It’s  got  nothing  to  do  with  love.” 

“It  has  everything  to  do  with  it.” 

“If  only  you’d  talk  more!” 

“I’ve  never  been  talkative.  You  knew'  that  when  you 
married  me.” 

“Oh,  I suppose  I shouldn’t  have  said  anything  about  it!” 
she  said  wearily.  “I  was  a fool.” 


[au.  rights  reserved.] 
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She  turned  and  walked  away  to  the  window.  ^ 

“I  understand,”  he  said,  in  his  slow  way.  1 m tne 
sort  of  man  made  to  be  a town  husband,  because  that  type 
isn’t— isn’t  in  the  picture  so  much.  He  writes  cheques,  and 
helps  vou  into  taxis.  Hut  in  the  country  you  want  a hyely, 
humourous  chap.  Oh,  I think  I understand  all  right ! 

His  faintlv  satirical  tone  made  her  wmo 
silence  for  a few  moments. 

••I  have  to  live  here.”  iie  went  on.  ‘‘.\s  \ 
uncle  left  me  the  place  on  (hat  cnndiiiun.  I 
•o'o°s  to  cousin  Philip.” 

''••Oh,  ves!  I know  that!”  , . . 

‘‘But  there’s  no  reason  why  you  sliouldn't  hve  m town. 
She  turned  swiftly  at  that,’  in  wide-<-yetl  ania/einent.  ^ 
‘•[  can’t  afford  to  keep  two  big  places  going,  but  there 
riollilng  ngninst  '^‘ou  having  a small  tlat.  Ih-  \\:l^  aitemi 
ill"'  verv  caref'ullv  to  the  lighting  of  Ills  pipe. 

" Oh,' Jim!” 

Her  face  was  radiant,  yet  incredulous. 

‘Of  course  I mean  it!  I’ve  a!wavs  wanted  you  to 

before  if  I'd  known  you 


There  was 

know,  m\' 
disobev,  it 


be 


suggested  it 


course 

happy.  I’d  have 

weren’t  happv.”  , i • 

.She  said  nothing.  Her  eager,  brilliant  eyes  were  looking, 
in  imagination  upon  the  scenes  that  she  loved,  gay  crowxls, 
big  cool  shops,  the  traffic  in  the  great  city. 

‘‘A  little  flat!  It  wouldn’t  cost  much!  Betty  has  a 
ducky,  one!  Oh,  but  how  splendid  of  you,  Jim!  foure 
sure  you  can  afford  it?” 

“Certain!” 

“Oh,  wasn’t  I silly  not  to  tell  you  all  this  before.-' 

“You  were.” 

A faint  misgiving  clouded  the  ecst.asy  of  her  face.  .She 
came  and  stood  beside  his  chair. 

“You’ll  not  be  dull  down  here?” 

“I  sha’n’t  be  dull.” 

“Of  course  I’ll  come  down  often — most  T.veck-cnds.  .^nd 
you  don’t  reallv  believe  that  nonsense  about — about  me  nPt 
caring  for  you  in  the  proper  way — all  that  about  the  town 
husband?” 

“That  "was  just,  as  you  say,  nonsense.”  ' 

“I’m  so  glad!”  She  was  completely  reassured.^  “For 
of  course  I love  you.  Oh,  but  how  ripping  to  think  I II 
soon  be  in  dear  old  London ! I’ll  catch  the  early  train 
to-moiTOW  morning.  I’ll  stay  with  Betty,  and  she’ll  help 
me  to  choose  the  pat.  I thinl-c  I’ll  go  and  pack  now.” 

He  got  up' and  opened  the  door  for  her. 

“Oh,  but,  Jim,  will  people  think  it  strange?” 

“Some  mav.  Do  vou  mind?” 

“Not  a bit!  Besides,  most  of  them  know  abont  your 
uncle’s  sillv  old  will.  And,  as  I said,  I'll  come  down  often  ! 
You’re  a darling  to  let  me  go!” 

She  gave  him  an  affectionate  kiss.  Then,'  humming 
gaily,  she  ran  out  of  the  room  and  up  the  stairs.  He  sat 
down,  and  stared  out  at  the  green  fields  and  hills,  muffled 
in  the  bluish  heat-mist  of  the  July  afternoon,  with  heart- 
break in  his  eves.  And  he  had  told  her  that  he  would  not 
be  dull  without  her ! 

* --k  * tt-  * * 

On  a morning  three  months  later  a taxi-cab  drew  up  at 
a block  of  attr.activc-looking  flats  in  Kensington,  and  a 
sun-burned  young  man  got  out  and  was  taken  up  to  the 
second  floor.  When  he  entered  the  small  sitting-room,  a 
woman  started  up  from  her  chair. 

“Jim!  Whhtever’.s  happened  to  bring  you  tip  here? 
Nothing  serious?” 

lie  sat  down,  choosing  the  least  fragile  of  her  chairs. 
“Nothing  alarming,”  he  said  quietlv,  “but  it’s  serious, 
yes.  I’ve  talcen  three  months  to  find  it  out.” 

“Find  out  what,  Jim?” 

“That  I’d  rather  be  a dull  back-ground  than To  put 

it  plainly,  I’ve  come  up  to  be  a town  husband  again  !” 

“To  live  in  London — with  me?  But  how  can  vou?  The 
Hall  was  left  to  you  on  condition  that  vou  lived  there  !” 

“I  know.  But  it  can  go  to  cousin  Philip.” 

“Let  it  go?  Oh,  but — but — why,  you  love  every  stone 
of  it,  Jim!” 

“Oh,  no!  I hate  every  stone  of  it!  It’s  this  fiat  that 
I love  every  stone  of.” 

Tears  sprang  to  her  eves. 

“Oh,  Jim!  Thank  you  for  loving  me  like  that!  And 
you’ve  come  up  to  live  my  life?” 

“ To  me  it  isn’t  any  more  a question  of  vour  life  or  mine,” 
he  said.  “Your  life  is  the  only  one.  ' That’s  what  Lve 
been  finding  out.  I’m  slow  at  finding  things  out  ” 


Ho  spoke  quite  simplv,  and  she  went  and  sat  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair.  She  was'  laughing,  but  her  eyes  were  brim- 
ming over  with  tears. 

“Oh,  Jim,  Jim!  It’s  all  very  funny,  dear!  Do  listen! 

If  vou  go  into  my  bedroom  there,  you’ll  find  m\-  trunks. 
Tiiev’re  all  packed,  old  bov!’’ 

••i’acked!” 

“I  was  going  down  to  Consler  by  the  afternoon  train!” 
••\!\  dear!”  he  whispered  rapturously. 

“I’ve  been  mi.scrable.”  She  l.iid  lier  cheek  against  his. 
“I  tried  to  amuse  mvself  with  the  old  things,  theatres,  shop- 
]-ing,  friends,  but  ever\(hing  was  all  wrong!  I kept 
longing  for  \ou.  Whenever  I saw  a sunburned  man 
in  the  street  I — I wanterl  to  erv  ; he  re-minded  me  .Sir  of 
\<ru.  I often  sat  here  and  slmpK’  vearneil  for  the  long, 
quiet  days  at  Conster  that  I’d  found  so  ilull.  1 wanir-d  \'ou  ! 
Just  sitting  close  to  me,  saying  nothing!  W'hat  do  those 
things  matter?  Oh,  I’ve  been  a fool,  dear!  I knew  it 
some  time  ago,  but  I was  proud.  I’m  not  proud  any  more, 
now.  That’s  why  I was  coming  down  to  tel!  you  every- 
thing. We’ll  go  down  together,  dear.” 

.She  nestled  close  to  him,  but  his  face  was  clouded. 

“Kitty,  have  you  realised— I’ll  get  on  your  nerves  again? 
I’m  not  clever,  talkative.” 

“Oh,  h’sh,  Jim!”  She  interrupted  him  reproachfullx'. 
“You  were  right,  and  I was  wrong.  If  I’d  loved  you  I’d 
not  have  minded  your  quietness.  And  I did  love  you,  only 
— I was  so  blind — so  blind  ! But  not  now,  Jim — not  -now  ! 
Oh,  darling,  don’t  doubt  me  ! Take  me  back  to  the  country 
. — anywhere!  Places  don’t  count.  And  if  ever  I want  to 
leave  you  again,  you  know  how  to  punish  me!” 

“How,  darling?” 

“By  letting  me!”  she  whispered,  and  was  crushed  to- 
his  heart.  - Cuarh  Thornton'. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  A MOTHER. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Meg.  who  has  always  been  brought  up  as  Lady  Richenden’s  daughter,  finds  on  the 
latter’s  death  that  she  is  only  her  adopted  daughter.  The  only  clue  she  has 
to  her  parentage  are  two  letters  found'  in  a secret  cavity  in  Lady  Richenden’s 
jewel-case,  from  a Ellen  F.  Martyn,  of  Highcross  Farm,  Moimtteki,  referring 
to  her  baby  whom  Lady  Richenden  has  adopted. 

Sir  Augustus  Riciiemden,  the  late  Lady  Richenden’s  brother-fn-law. 

Barry  Richenden,  his  son,  who  asks  Meg  to  marry  him,  but  is  refused. 

Mk.  Fisher,  Lady  Richenden’s  lawyer  and  confidant,  who  is  to  reveal  the  secret 
of  her  birth  to  Meg  on  her  25th  birthday. 

L.atimer,  Lady  Richenden’s  maid,  who  Meg  believes  also  knows  the  truth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martyn,  whom  Meg  believes  to  be  her  real  parents. 

Cissy,  their  daughter. 

Mr.  Peters,  their  farm  manager. 

On  her  dearly-loved- “ mother’s ’*  death,  Meg  Is  to  go  to  live  at  Brighton 
with  Latimer,  but  first  she  decides  to  visit  Mountfield  to  make  investigations. 
Hearing  at  the  Inn  that  Mrs.  Martyn  still  lives  at  Highcross  Farm  and  is  advertis- 
ing for  a mother’s  help,  she  determines  to  apply  for  the  post.  She  is  taken  on,  and 
gives  her  name  as  “Rossiter.”  She  recognises  Peters  as  a man  who  once  rendered 
her  a service  at  a London  theatre,  and  also  he  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
face  in  a miniature  she  found  in  Lady  Richenden’s  jewel-case,  marked  ^‘Peter.” 
Meg  stays  on  at  Highcross.  A curious  little  lady,  whose  name  Meg.  learns  is 
Christina  Dolores  Wulsian,  is  very  much  agitated  on  meeting  her  and  calls  her 
Phyllis.  ’Mr.  Martyn  tells  Meg  he  has  recognised  her  as  his  own  child  and 
persuades  her  to  lend  him  one  hundred  poimds. 

Chapter  VII. 

Cissy  was  studying  the  barometer,  tapping  it  ' for  tliei 
hundredth  time. 

“I  do  believe  it  is  beginning  to  go  down,”  she  exclaimed. 
“It  will  be  shocking  bad  luck  if  it  rains  today,  after  being 
fine  all  these  weeks.” 

Meg,  to  whom  she  was  .speaking,  looked  concerned. 

“I  do  hope  it  will  hold  up  till  the  hay  is  in.” 

“Bother  tire  beastly  hay!”  Cissy  exclaimed.  “That  i.s 
all  any  one  ever  thinks  of  in  this  house.  I am  talking  of 
the  party  in  the  field  this  afternoon.” 

“Surely  that  is  not  so  important  as  your  father’s  hay,” 
Meg  replied.  “But  I don’t  believe  it  is  going  to  rain.  You 
have  hit  that  barometer  so  often  this  morning  that  it  is 
bound  to  come  down  a little.  There  isn’t  a cloud  in  the 
sky.” 

“It  doesn’t  take  long  for  one  to  spring  up  w’hen  you  live 
near  a river,”  Cissy  said  wisely. 

Meg  made  no  answer.  She  Avas  packing  up  the  lunch 
to  send  to  the  haymakers— a lunch  it  had  taken  her  and 
Cissy  most  of  the  morning  to  prepare.  There  were  great 
hunks  of  bread  and  cheese,  slices  of  cold  meat,  big  jam 
turnovers,  and  Avedges  of  home-made  cake,  as  well  as  huge 
bottles  of  cider  and  harvest  ale.  Meg  had  had  a hard  day. 
1 She  had  been  up  early  to  see  to  the  milk,  since  the 
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j^irl  had  been  pressed  into  the  ranks  of  the  haymakers.  Now 
when  this  lunch  was  roadv  she  and  Mrs.  Martyn  would  have 
llu  ir  ow  n dinner,  and  then  they  would  have  to  get  tea  ready 
.. — tea  on  a large  scale,  as  it  was  the  custom  at  Ilighcross 
to  keep  opt'n  house  on  the  last  day  of  the  haymaking.  She 
felt  that  she  would  bo  much  too  tired  to  enjoy  the  merry- 
making, and  had  even  suggested  sending  the  tea  down  an'l 
remaining  at  home  to  rest,  hut  Mrs.  Martyn  had  been  so 
genuinely  horrified  that  she  had  had  to  give  in. 

She  was  staying  on  at  Ilighcross  for  the.  summer.  It 
was  nearlv  a month  now  since  her  father  had  disclosed  his 
identity  to  her.  She  had  managed  to  find  ninety  pounds 
out  of  iho  required  hundred,  and  presumably  Martyn  had 
made  up  the  rest,  since  she  had  heard  no  more  of  the 
matter.  Mrs.  Martyn  knew  nothing  of  her  husband’s  dis- 
covery. Meg  had  asked  him  not  to  reveal  it  until  she  felt 
the  time  to  speak  out  had  come.  And  Martvn,  for  his  part, 
had  seemed  more  than  willing  to  fall  in  with  her  sugges- 
tion. Meg  lay  awake  at  night  sometimes,  wondering  what 
she  ought  to  do.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  tell  Mrs. 
INlartui  who  she  was  before  she  left  the  farm,  but  she  meant 
to  leave  it  to  the  last  possible  moment. 

Mr.  Peters  was  talking  of  going  abroad,  probably  in  the 
autumn  or  at  the  latest  in  the  following  spring.  Meg 
Wondered  whether  before  ho  went  she  would  learn  the 
secret  of  his  connection  with  the  ivory  miniature.  Ever 
since  that  first  talk  of  theirs  he  had  been  very  kind  to  Meg 
in  a quiet  unobtrusive  fashion.  He  did  not  talk  to  her 
rmuch,  but  then  he  did  not  talk  much  to  any’  one,  and  he 
was  always  ;it  her  side  when  help  was  wanted.  The 
last  few  days  ihough  the  manager  had  been- entirely  taken 
xrp  bv  the  haymaking,  and  Meg  was  beginning  to  realise 
how  much  she  missed  him,  and  the  constant  watchful  care 
with  which  he  surrounded  her.  The  lunch  baskets  were 
ht;avv;  if  he  had  been  there  Meg  knew  she  would  nevei 
have  been  allowed  to  overtax  her  strength  in  carrying'  any 
of  them  to  the  waiting  cart.  Cissy  and  the  children  were 
spending  the  day  in,  the  fields.  They  took  the  lunch  down 
in  the  ponv-cart  and  stayed  in  the  fields  until  it  was  lime 
to  come  bad-:  for  the  tea. 

Meg  and  Mrs.  Martyn  had  their  dinner  alone,  making  it 
off  a slice  of  cold  meat  and  a cup  of  tea.  Mrs.  Martyn  had 
been  oddly  absent-minded  of  latej  to-day  she  was  worse  than 
usual.  She  scarcely  spoke,  and  only  replied  to  Meg’s  re- 
marks in  a random  fashion.  All  the  time  she  seemed  to  be 
listening  for  something;  more  than  once  she  got  up  and 
went  to  the  door  as  if  she  expected  to  find  some  one  there. 
The  moment  the  meal  was  over  she  refused  to  let  'Meg  help 
with  getting  the  things  ready  for  the  tea.  Mrs.  Brav,  the 
charwoman,  and  she  had  done  it  for  more  years  than  she 
could  count,  she  said.  Meg  must  not  fancy  she  was  in- 
dispensable now,  and  she  ordered  the  girl  up  to  dress. 

Latimer  had  sent  on  some  of  Meg’s  pretty  summer  frocks 
a week  or  two  ago,  believing  her  to  be  still  In  London. 
'They  vver''  not  .suitable  for  the  farm,  and  Meg  had  not  even 
unwrapped  them.  But  to-day  as  she  went  up  to  her  room, 
she  made  uj>  her  mind  to  look  nice  feu'  once,  and  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation  she  chose  a pretty’’  white  embroiderc'd 
voile  with  a wide  black  belt  and  little  touches  of  black  at 
the  fliroat  and  wrists.  It  had  Paris  written  upon  it,  butprob- 
ablv  Mountfield  folk  wmuld  only  think  it  a nice  simple  gown. 

She  picked  a couple  of  buds  from  the  pink  cabbage  rose 
tliat  was  climbing  the  wall  and  tucked  them  in  her  waist- 
belt.  Finallv  she  took  out  a big  shady  hat  trimmed  with 
feathers  that  had  not  seen  the  light  at  Mountfield  until 
now.  Beneath  it.s  broad  brim  her  prettv  chestnut  hair 
curled  softly  round  her  temples,  and  her  skin  looked  fairer 
than  ever  in  spite  of  its  freckles. 

It  was  some  distance  to  the  hayfield.  Tlie  hoy  had 
brought  the  cart  back,  and  Mrs.  Martvn  had  just 
finish.ed  stacking  the  provisions  in  it  when  Meg  appeared. 
Mrs.  Martvn  glanced  at  her  frock  a little  nervously,  or  so 
the  girl  fancied. 

“You  look  verv  nice,  my  dear,”  she  said,  as  they  drove 
off.  “1  hope  \ou  will  not  get  your  new  dress  spoiled.” 

“Oh.  it’s  not  new!”  Meg  replied. 

.'\s  they  were  nearing  the  field,  Mrs,  Martyn  loolvcd  up 
anxiously'. 

“That  is  a nastv  black  cloud  over  there.  I hope  it  will  I 
held  up  until  we  have  finished  carrying.”  ' 

Cissv  and  little  Anna  c.ime  to  meet  them  at  the  gate,  the 
former  grumbling  as.  usual. 

, “I  am  glad  you  have  brought  the  tea.  'That  M-.  Peters 
flns  been  making  us  all  work  like  niggers,  because  he  says 


there’s  a sterm  blowing  up,  and  he  doe.sn’t  mean  to  ha\c 
the  hav  spoiled.” 

“Quite  right  too!”  Mrs.  Martvn  said.  “You  ought  to 
haviiT  thought  of  that  yourself,  Cissy — you  a farmer’s 
daughter.” 

Cissv  hunched  up  her  shoulders  discontentedly. 

“Some  one  is  always  throwing  that  up  at  me.  I can't 
help  being  a farmer’s  daughter.  I am  sure  it  is  the  last 
thing  I would  have  chosen  to  be.” 

“Don’t  you  talk  nonsense,  my  girl,”  her  mother  told  her. 
•‘Get  back  to  your  hay.  Miss  Rossiter  and  ! will  see  to 
the  tea.” 

“I  am  coming  to  help  you,”  Cissy  said  (fi-lianlly . “I  ha\e 
iiad  enough  of  the  hay.  Besides,  it  is  practically  all  finished 
now',  and  /)coplc  arc  beginning  to  cumc  to  tea.  Tlierc  are 
the  Emervs!” 

She  ran  off  to  meet  a couple  of  girls  who  had  just  opened 
the  gate.  Mrs.  Martyn  sighed  as  she  looked  after  her. 

“Reallv  there  are  times  when  it  .seems  to  mo  Cissy  can’t 
be  my  daughter  at  all,”  she  complained.  “She  seems  to 
take  no  interest  in  her  work  and  to  be  utterlv  without  any 
sense  of  responsibility.  1 sometimes  wonder  if  I hadn’t  lost 
mv  first,  if  she ” She  broke  off  with  a sigh. 

“You  have  lost  several  children,  haven’t  you,  .Mrs. 
Martvn?”  Meg  felt  a terrible  hypocrite  as  she  [>ut  tl-..' 
question. 

“Three,”  Mrs.  .Martvn  said  briefly.  “But  two  of  them, 
that  came  between  Jock  and  Cissy,  they  only  just  breathed, 
as  you  ni  vy  sav.  It  was  a different  matter 'with  little 
Ph\llis.  She  was  three  years  old.” 

“Phvllis!”  Meg  repeated  in  amazement,  her  culour 
[)alin.g.  “Did  ^ou'say  Phyllis?” 

“Yes.  That  was. her  name.  Phyllis  Margaret,”  Mrs. 
Mart\n  responded’,  as  she  turned  away.  “We  alwa\s  have 
the  tea  over  here  by  the  sandhole,  ISli.ss  Rossiter.”  Sli«' 
caught  up  the  tablecloth.  “We  must  have  some  clean 
stones  to  weight  this  down,”  she  said  as  she  .set  off. 

Meg  followed  more  slowly  with  a big  basket  of  cakes. 
That  was  one  more  link  in  the  my.sterious  chain  that  hound 
her  to  the  inhabitants  of  Highcross  Farm.  The  child  the 
Martvns  had  lost  had  been  named  Phyllis,  though  according 
to  the  father  she  had  been  called  Queenie.  In  one  of  her 
letters  to  Ladv  Richenden  Mrs.  Martvn  had  said  she  w'as 
glad  the  child  was  being  called  Meg,  that  it  was  better  to 
forget  the  other  name,  that  other  name  having  beem 
api'.arcntlv  P!i\llis.  Then  Meg's  mind  -W'-ent  back  to  the 
Spring  Wood  pool,  and  the  stran.ge  old  lady  who  had  seemed 
to  recognise  her  :it  first  and  had  calkM-heA"  Phyllis.  M'as 
there  some  older  Ph^■lIis  of  whom  Meg  had  never  heard? 

Meg  was  still  puzzling  over  the  problem  when  she  saw 
Cissx'  with  two  '\oung  men  coming  towards  her. 

“INIiss  Rossiter,  I want  to  introduce  Mr.  Will  Turner,” 
Cis.-x'  said  in  her  most  ladylike  style. 

Meg  bowed  stifflv,  but  the  youn.g  man,  W'ho  was  garbed 
in  flannels,  .as  if  for  a tennis  party,  was  evidently  deter- 
mined to  be  friendly.  He  managed  to  possess  himself  of  her 
hand  and  shook  it  warmly.  ^ 

“This  is  a pleasure  I have  been  looking  forward  to  for 
a long  time.  Miss  Rossiter,”  he  said  in  a manner  evidentlv 
intended  to  he  ingratiating,  but  which  Meg  found  intolerably 
familiar.  “Miss  Martyn  was  kind  enough  to  promise  me 
an  introduction  a long  time  ago,  but  unkind  enough  to  delay 
the  fulfilment  of  her  promise  until  to-day.  .A.llow'  me  to 
carry  that  basket.” 

“Thank  you  ver}-  much!”  Meg  said,  relinquishing  her 
burden  without  any  protest.  “If  >ou  will  just  take  it  ovep 
there  to  Mrs.  Martvn,  1 will  go  back  for  something  else”— 
and  she  sipiled  to  herself  over  the  young  man’s  djscom- 
fi‘'ure  as  she  turned  back. 

The  sandhole  where  l\Irs.  Martyn’s.  clotlt  was  being  laid 
bv  willing  hands  h.ad,  as  its  name  tc.stified,  been  at 
one  time  a sand  quarry,  but  it  had  long  since  fallen  into 
disuse  and  was  now  merely  a series  of  depressions  in  the 
side  of  a hill.  .Ml  the  little  hills  and  hol’ows  were  grass 
grown  novv,  and  formed  a series  cf  convenient  seats  for  the 
young  people  who  came  up  to  them  in  groups. 

When  the  last  load  of  hay  went  lumbering  out  of  the  fiel'l 
the  •-'.•orkers  raised  a cheer,  and  rh^n  came  down  to  the  sand- 
h lies,  snrie  of  them  joining  M."’.  .'d.-irtvn’s  partv,  the 
';arve»te'.'s  'fc.ing  -n  to  the  more  suKstnntial  fare  and  the 
and  the  '.ecr  in  the  big  bottles  near  the  hedge. 

M P-  '-vrs  '--'as  ori'.-  n'i  the  last  to  come  across.  For  a 
mamen;  . thought  he  v;as  going  to  ioin  the  other  partv, 
but  Mrs.  .Mart'j'n  beckoned  ro  him,  and  after  slicht  bes'ta 
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tion  he  obeyed.  He  did  not  come  up  to  Meg,  but  was 
absorbed  at  once  into  Cissy’s  immediate  circle.  Meg  kept 
close  to  Mrs.  Martyn,  and  made  no  response  to  the  amorous 
glances  thrown  at  her  by  Mr.  Will  Turner.  Meanwhile  the 
clouds  were  growing  darker ; there  was  a distant  muttering 
of  thunder.  All  her  life  Meg  had  been  afraid  of  lightning, 
and  she  viewed  the  gathering  darkness  with  increasing 
apprehension.  No  one  else  appeared  troubled  by  it  however, 
when  suddenly  a forked  flash  of  lightning  shot  across  the 
heavens.  Simultaneously  almost  the  thunder  crashed  forth, 
seeming  to  shake  the  very  earth,  and  the  first  heavy  drops 
of  rain  fell.  Instantly  every  one  sprang  up,  and 
all  was  hurry  and  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  Meg, 
leaning  white  and  frightened  against  a tree  trunk,  was 
unnoticed. 

Mrs.  Martv  n was  asking  everybody  to  go  up  to  tlie  farm; 
ilie  tea  things  were  tossed  into  the  cart  helter-skelter.  Then, 
as  the  rain  came  in  a torrential  downpour,  the  girls  caught 
up  their  skirts  and  ran  as  for  dear  life,  the  men  helping 
them  and  holding  umbrellas  over  them.  No  one  seemed 
to  think  of  .Meg  standing  against  the  tree  trunk,  white, 
silent,  and  almost  incapable  of  movement.  She  did  not 
even  try  to  follow  the  others  when  she  was  left  alone.  She 
■only  shrank  a little  nearer  to  the  tree,  covering  her  face 
nvith  her  hands.  Surely  it  seemed  to  her  there  had  nev'cr 
Ijeen  so  terrible  a thunderstorm  as  this.  Assuredly  she 
had  never  been  out  in  one  half  as  bad.  Great  tears  welled 
up  in  her  eyes ; she  shook  all  over.  Suddenly  a voice 
sounded  at  her  very  elbow. 

“M'hy,  are  you  here  alone.  Miss  Rossiter?  It  is  very 
dangerous  to  stand  under  a tree  in  a storm  like  this.” 
‘‘Yes,  yes,  I know,”  Meg'  said,  her  teeth  chattering. 
‘‘But — but  I daren’t  go  away.  I am  frightened” — shiver- 
ing from  head  to  foot  as  a particularly  heavy  peal  crashed 
overhead. 

The  man’s  eyes  grew  very  pitiful  as  he  glanced  down  at 
-the  slight  cowering  figure.  Presently,  howxver,  he  took 
Irer  trembling  hands  in  his. 

‘‘Miss  Rossiter,  I want  you  to  be  very  brave  for  a few 
minutes.  Just  at  the  back  of  the  sandhole  there  is  a little 
shanty  that  the  shepherds  use  sometimes.  Let  me  take  vou 
there.  You  will  at  least  be  safer  and  drier  there;  the  rain 
is  coming  through  these  branches  and  you  are  getting 
drenched.  Come!”  He  drew  her  insistently. , | 

Meg  was  too  dazed  to  resist.  Blindlv  she  clung  to  him,  i 
■stumbling  over  the  hillocks,  the  rain  beating  dow  n on  her  | 
in  torrents.  At  last  they  reached  the  shelter  Mr.  Peters 
had  spoken  of.  It  was  a sort  of  shed  cov'ered  in  on  three  i 
sides,  w ith  the  fourth  left  open.  Peters  drew  a sigh  of 
relief  as  he  made  Meg  sit  on  the  one  rough  bench  the  hut 
contained. 

‘‘This  is  at  least  better  than  that  tree — safer,  I mean. 
And  I think  the  storm  will  soon  be  over.” 

Meg  did  not  answer;  she  leaned  back  against  the  rough 
wall  in  utter  exhaustion.  .She  had  been  doing  extra  work 
for  some  days  now,  and  the  shock  of  Ihe  storm  after  her  I 
previous  fatigue  had  been  too  much  for  her,  ! 

Mr.^  Peters  stood  in  the  opening.  As  he  liad  said,  there 
were  signs  that  the  storm  was  abating.  Alrcadv  the  light- 
ning was  not  so  rdvid ; the  thunder  was  growing  more 
■distant.  The  rain  however  was  coming  down  as  heavily 
as  ever.  .\t  last  the  bailiff  looked  round. 

‘‘I  wonder  what  has  become  of  cvervbodv  1 T told  two 
or  three  peoplc_of  this  place,  but  it  appears  thev  did  not  find 
their  way  here.  Miss  Martyn,  and  her  friend^  Mr.  Penley,  | 
and  two  or  three  more  are  shdtering  on  the  lee-side  of  the  | 
new  ricks.”  j 

‘‘You  have  been  there?”  Meg  sat  up  in  her  surprise,  i 
‘‘Why  did  you  come  back?”  i 

‘‘\Vell,  I felt  sure  you  had  been  left  behind,”  the  man  } 
said,  with  a smile.  “And  it  was  not  quite  the  weather 
for  you  to  be  out  alone.” 

"Meg  was  recovering  her  self-control;  her  colour  was 
beginning  to  return.  i 

‘‘How  good  of  you!”  she  said  gratefully.  ‘‘But  I have  I 
always  been  afraid  of  thunder,  and  I was  dreadfullv  | 
frightened  until  vou  came.  I— I hope  we  shall  be  able  to  i 
.get  back  to  the  farm  soon,  Mr.  Peters.”  1 

‘‘Very  soon,  1 hope.  But  it  is  pouring  at  present.  This 
r.'iiri  is  quite  tropical.  I doubt  whether  1 shall  see  anv 
worse  in  the  Argentine.” 

"Tho  Argentine!”  .Meg  repeated.  “What  do  you  mean  ? ^ 

A on  are  not ” ’ ] 

Mr.  Peters  did  not  look  at  her.  ‘ 


‘‘I  am  going  to  the  Argentine  in  a month.  I thought 
you  knew.” 

‘‘No,  I didn't  know,”  Meg  said  dully.  ‘‘I  tliought — I 
mean  I heard  Mrs.  Martyn  say  the  autumn.” 

‘‘Ah,  yes!  I did  mean  to  stay  till  after  Michaelmas,” 
the  man  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  ‘‘but  my  plans  are 
altered.  I sail  at  the  end  of  July.” 

‘‘Oh,  I am  sorry  !”  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  but  she 
stopped  suddenly  and  let  her  head  rest  against  the  wall  once 
more.  Lmtil  that  moment  she  had  not  realised  what  his 
absence  would  mean  to  her.  Now,  in  a flash,  the  secret 
of  'ner  own  heart  was  revealed  to  Ixn".  She  knew  whv  she 
had  struggled  on  with  her  life  at  Highcross’,  why  she  had 
found  her  work,  even  amongst  the  most  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings, tolerable,  even  at  times  pleasant. 

Mr.  Peters  had  turned  now;  Ive  was  regarding  her  closeh-. 

‘‘I  wish  you  were  sorry,”  he  said  slowly.  “And  yet — I 
don't  know.  I ought  to  be  glad  that  you  arc  not.” 

•'•Meg  made  no  reply.  She  clasped  her  hands  together. 

‘‘May  I tell  you  why  I am  glad?”  the  man  asked.  He 
had  come  nearer  now,  and  stood  looking  down  at  her  with 
grave,  troubled  eyes.  ‘‘May  I,  Meg?”  he  repeated. 

The  girl  bowed  her  head.  After  a minute  he  went  on — ■ 

‘‘It  is  because  I am  leaving  England  for  ever — because 
there  is  a cloud  over  my  name — a cloud  so  black  that  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  for  any  woman’s  sympathy — for  any 
woman’s ” 

His  voice  dropped.  Meg  could  not  catch  the  last  word. 
Was  it — could  it  be — ‘‘love”?  . He  stood  beside  her  a 
moment  longer;  then  he  moved  away. 

‘‘I  believe  the  rain  is  clearing  off,”  he  said,  in  a different 
\oice.  ' 

Meg  tried  to  rally  her  courage.  After  all,  her  life  was  her 
own  to  do  what  she  liked  with.  The  gladness  that  a minute 
before  had  .seemed  to  be  within  her  clasp  was  slipping  away 
from  her.  Should  she  let  it  go  without  making  an  effort 
to  retain  it?  She  did  not  look  at  the  tall  figure  standing 
by  the  opening,  but  with  a supreme  effort  she  rai.sed  hep 
voice. 

‘‘A — a cloud  would  not  matter  to  a woman  who  cared,” 
she  said  in  a voice  that  .sounded  terribly  loud  in  her  own 
ears. 


“Meg!”  For  one  moment  a light  irradiated  the  man's  i 
face ; then  it  died  out  and  his  eyes  grew^  troubled  once  more. 
‘‘No  man  worthy  of  the  name  could  ask  a woman  for  an^- 
thing  in  such  circumstances,”  he  said  verv  slowlv.  ‘‘He  '1 
ought  not  to  speak  at  all— but  just  to  let  her  know  lie  cared. 

He  would  not  be  able  to  help  it.  And  if  a miracle  should  |" 
be  worked — if  ever  the  cloud  should  be  lifted,  and  he  were  i : 
free  to  come  back,  to  woo  her  under  his  own  name — then, 

M'Cg — then ” | 

Meg  looked  up  at  him.  ^ 

‘‘Then,”  she  said,  in  a low  clear  voice,  though  her  lips  ' 
were  trembling,  ‘‘then  I do  not  think  the — the  woman 
would  want  him  to  come  back  to  her.  I think  that  if  he, 
had  not  trusted  her,  when  he  was  under  the  cloud,  she  r 
would  not  -w  ant- him  afterwards.  .She  would  not  like  to  be  f 
just  a fair-w'eather  friend.”  j| 

'Pbe  man  made  one  iinpetuous  step  towards  her;  then  he  ‘ 
stopped.  j 

‘‘Ah,  you  do  not  understand!  How  should  vou?”  | 

He  was  interrupted,  by  a loud  “Coo-ee!”  The  rain  was  || 
stopping.  Some  of  the  stragglers  were  coming  up  from  ji 
the  little  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  field,  wdiere  they  had  ® 
un^visely  taken  shelter.  Mr.  Will  Turner  was  at  the’  head  i 
of  them. 


‘‘Oh,  I sa\',  Peters,  jolly  mean  of  you  to  keep  this  nice 
little  shanty  to  ourself  I—  Oh,  you  did  not  keep  it  to  your- 
self 1 ” — descr\  ing  Meg  on  her  seat  b}'  the  wall.  ‘‘You  shared 
it  with  Miss  Rossiter,  I see!” 


CllAPTKR  VIII. 

.\t  the  farm  all  was  confusion.  Mrs.  Martyn  and  the  i 
girl,  with  the' assistance  of  some  of  the  guests,  had  lighted 
big  fires,  .and  the  guests  were  drring  their  clothes  and,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  had  suffered  the  most  from  the  storm, 
borrowing  some  of  Mrs.  Martyn ’s  spare  garments.  i, 

Meg  slipped  into  the  house  quietly  by  the  side-door  and  | 
went  up  to  her  own  room.  Her  pulses  were  thrilling  with  i 
the  memory  of  those  few  sentene-es  that  had  been  spolceni  ! 
this  afternoon  by  the  man  she  loved.  Yes,  she  was  under  | 
no  delusion  now.  All  the  little  veils  and  subterfuges  that  a 
had  obscured  the  truth  from  her  had  been  stripped  awa\’,  ‘ 
and  now  she  knew;  that  her  dreairb-hero  and  the  niaji  of  I 
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tho  ivory  miniature  had'  materiaiised  for  her  into  warm, 
livin'^  reality  in  this  man,  of  whom  she  knew  so  liUle  ihai 
even  his  true  name  was  a secret  from  her. 

Wet  through  though  she  Was,  she  did  not  begin  to  take 
of*  her -garments  at  once,  but  stood  by  the  winciow,  un- 
se-ringiy  staring  at  the-  effect  of  the  rain-drops  on  the  leaves 
of  the  rose-treo  climbing  round  the  ra-sement.  She  h,id  not 
moved  when  there  was  a sharp  lap  at  the  door  and  Mrs. 
Mart}'n  looked  in. 

“I  -wonder  whether  you  could  help  us.  Miss  RossiteV? 
Th.ose  two  foolish  Emery  girls  were  under  the  trees  at  the 
bottom  of  the  field,  where  there  is  no  foliage  to  speak  of, 
and  they  are  soaked  io  the  skin — the  girls  I mean.  Ciss\ 
and  I have  lent  evcr\-  spare  garment  we  ])ossess,  and  1 
wondered  whether  you  could  let  us  haye.soiriething  for  them 
while  their  things  drw” 

“Oh,  of  course!”  Meg  assented  at  once.  “Please  come 
in  and  see  what  you  think  will  do,  Mrs.  Martyn.” 

.She  turned  her  head  as  she  spoke,  and  the  elder  woman 
looked  in  surprise  at  her  flushed  checks  and  bright  eyes. 

“l\'hv,  rou  haven’t  even  got  \our  own  wet  frock  off, 
Miss  Rossiter ! ” she  said  rcproachfullx'.  “You  will  l.'C 
catching  \our  death  of  cold.  I declare  you  look  as  if  you 
were  in  a fever  already!” 

Meg’s  colour  became  still  more  vivid. 

“Oh,  no!  I only  came  in  a minute  ago.  T sheltered 
during  most  of  the  storm,  and  then  we  — I hurried.  That 
is  what  has  given  me  a colour,  I suiipose.  I was  just  going 
to  take  my  things  off.’-’ 

“Well,  make  haste  and  do  it  then,”  Mrs.  Martyn  advised 
sensibly.  “Don’t  you  bother  about  the  clothes  for  the 
others  till  vou  ha'l'c  got  r our  ow  n off.  Perhaps,  if  you  could 
fell  me  where  to  find  them,  I might  get  thorn  out.” 

Meg  had  begun  to  unhook  her  frock. 

“In  that  drawer  there  is  a dressing-gown  and  some  skirts 
that  might  be.  useful.  But  I will  get  them  out  in  a minute  : 
don't  you  trouble,  ISIrs.  Martyn.” 

“It  isn’t  any  trouble,  if  }ou  don't  mind.”  Mrs.  Martyn 
went  over  to  the  drawer  and  pulled  it  open.  “When  you 
have  got  vour  dress  off  I will  take  it  down  and  put  it  with 
Cissv’s.  I am  going  to  see  what  an  iron  will  do  for  hers, 
when  the  folks  have  gone,  and  I’ll  do  the  same  by  yours. 
It  would  be  a shame  to  let  it  spoil,  for  it  is  a lovely  frock. 
Are  these  the  things  you  meant?”  .She  was  shaking  out 
a dressing-gown  as  she  spoke.  “You  have  got  a goqd  stock 
of  clothes,  I must  say.  Miss  Rossiter.” 

“More  than  I really  want,  1 think,”  Meg  said  carelessly, 
as  she  slipped  out  of  her  wet  gown. 

Mrs.  Martvn  raised  her  eyebrows,  as  she.  saw  the  girl’s 
dainty  under-skirt  and  camisole  trimmed  w'ith  real  Mechlin. 

“I'really  scarcely  know  -what  is  in  that  drawer,”  Meg 
went  on,  unconscious  of  the  elder  woman’s  scrutiny.  “I 
just  pusjied  the  things  in  wdien  they  came.  But  you  will 
find  some  blouses  in  the  one  beneath.” 

“I  am  sure  thev  will  be  very  useful,  if  you  can  spare 
them,”  IVIrs.  M,art\ n said. 

An  old  envelope  had  fallen  out  of  the  dressing-gown  when 
she  took  it.  She  picked  it  up,  glancing  at  it  carelessly  as 
she  did  so.  Suddenly  all  her'  colour  faded.  As  she  stared 
at  Meg,  her  comely  middle-age  seemed  to  slip  from  her, 
and  she  looked  a worn,  haggard  old  woman. 

“What  does  this  mean?”  she  questioned  hoarsely. 

Meg  glanced  round  in  surprise. 

“What  is  the  matter?  Is  there  anything  wrong” — look- 
ng  frightened  in  her  turn,  as  she  saw  the  other’s  face. 

Mrs.  Mart\Ti  held  up  the  envelope. 

“This!  What  does  it  mean?”  she  reiterated,  her  breath 
:atching. 

Meg’s  colour  altered;  she  came  swiftly  across  the  room, 
and  took  the' envelope  from  the  other’s  hand. 

“Miss  Richenden,'The  Dower  House,  Warneford,  near 
Abarchester,”  she  read.  'Then,  looking  down  at  the  dres.s- 
ng.  gown,  she  understood.  A glance  at  Mrs.  Martyn’s  face 
;oid  her  that  subterfuge  was  hopeless  now. 

“Did  Aou  never  guess?”  she  questioned. 

Mrs.  ^lartvn  sat  down  heavily  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 
“Do  vou  mean  that  you  are  the  child — little  Phyllis — ■ 
')ueenie,  we  called  you?” 

Meg  looked  at  her.  She  could  see  np  mother-love  in  the 
■voman’s  eyes,  only  misery,  the  dawn  of  a great  fear. 

“I  do  not  know,”  Meg  said  honestly.  “.All  my  life  that 
I c.'in  remember  I have  been  called  Meg  Richenden.  I never 
;hought— :!  never  dreamed — that  it  was  not  my  own  nanie 
jntil  after  mv  mother’s — until  after  Lady  Richenden’s 


dcatli.  'Phen  her  will  spolic  of  me  as  her  adopted  daughter. 

1 found  that  people  had  known ” 

Mrs.  -Martyn 's  gaze  never  left  her  face. 

“Why  did  you  come  here?  Plow  did  you  hear  of  us  at 
all?  Lady  Richenden  promised — she  made  us  ])romis<- 
ne\er  to  try  to  see  you.  She  said  you  should  never  hear  our 
name.” 

“.\nd  I never  did.”  Meg’s  voice  trembled  as  she  thought 
of  that  dear  dead  m.othcr.  “But — afterwards,  in  a secret 
drawer  in  her  jewel-case,  I found  two  letters  of  \ours, 

: peaking  of  me,  asking  about  me,  saying  bow  you  longed 
to  see  me.  1 thought — 1 felt  sure— that  you  must  be  mv 
mother.” 

She  pa.u.sed.  Not  a muscle  in  ?iIrL  Martyn’s  face  moved; 
she  still  stared  helplessly  before  licr.  Meg  A\'cni  on — 

“I  felt  so  miserable — so  lonely  and  lost — I belonged  to 
no  one.  Even  the  very  memory  of  her — mv  motlu'r — w;is 
taken  from  me.  I made  uj)  my  mind  to  coin-e  down  here, 
to  get  to  know  you.  ■ I hoped”— she  sto])[;ed  ; a great  lump 
rose  in  her  threat;  a iriist  of  tears  fflled  her  eyes — “that 
i^erliaps  you  might  get  to  lil-cc  me  without  knowing  -who  I 
am,  that  you  might  be  glad  — when  you  l^new ! 1 see  now 

that  I was  siliy,  that  1 might  have  known  that  evetvthing 
would  turn  out  just  as  it  has  done,  that  in  your  love  for 
your  younger  children  you  had  forgotten  the  one  \ou — ga\e 

away.  My  father  told  me ■*” 

“Your  father!”  If  it  had  been  possible  for  Mrs.  Marten’s 
face  to  turn  paler  than  it  was,  it  must  have  ilune  so  then; 
under  the  light  from  the  high  window  it  loolscd  livid. 

“Yes,”  Meg  went  on.  “He  knew  me  at  once,  as  .soon 
as  1 came  here,  and  very  soon  he  told  me  so,  and — — ” .She 
stopped. 

Mrs.  Martyn  drew  a long  breath  that  sounded  like  relief; 
then  she  passed  h(T  handkei-chief  over  her  trembling  lips. 

“You  say  be  l<new  you.  How  could  he,  unless  you  told 
,,him — or  some  one?” 

Meg  shook  her  head. 

“I  did  not  tell  him.  Why  should  I?  Lentil  he  spoke  to 
me,  1 was  not  sure  that  I was  your  child.  No — he  ju.st 
S'semed  to  recognise  me  at  once.  I suppose  I must  be  a 
little  like  what  I was  as  a child.  It  was  funnv  vou  did  not 
see  it,  thougli.  It  does  not  .^v  much  for  the  maternal 
instinct,  does  it?”  she  finished,  with  a watery  smile. 

Mrs.  Martyn  did  not  answer;  her  eyes  still  looked  wild 
and  frightened,  and  stared  at  Meg  until  the  girl  grew  rest- 
less, beneath  her  scrutiny.  Then,  very  slowly,'* the  elder 
woman  said — 

“A'es,  now  I see;  it  is  the  same  face,  just  grown  older. 
But  I never  thought — though  many  and  many  a time  it  has 
struck  me  that  you  were  like  some  one.” 

“Some  one!”  Meg  repeated  Avistfully.  “A’ou  never 
thought  I was  like  the  little  girl  you  had  given  away.  You 
never  thought  of  me  at  all,  did  you?” 

Slie  wanted  to  say  “i\Iother,”  but  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  pronounce  the  word.  It  would  always  mean  to 
her  the  sweet  woman  she  had  loved  at  the  Dower  Hou.se. 

“Thought  ot  you!”  Mrs.  Martyn  repeated  with  bitter 
emphasis.  “A\-,  there  have  been  times — long  nights  when 
I have  been  able  to  think  of  nothing  else.  Last  week, 

even ” She  broke  off.  “Did  he — ask  you  for  anv 

money?” 

She  appeared  to  l)ring  the  words  out  with  difficultv,  Meg 
coloured  and  h.-esilated. 

“It  did  not  matter.  Naturally  I should  wish  to  help.” 
(Mrs.  Martyn  put  her  hand  to  her  side. 

■“How  much  did  he  ask  you  for?” 

Meg  shook  her  head. 

“I  can’t  tell  you,  really.  "S’ou  must  not  ask  me,  iilease.” 
Mrs.  Martyn  got  up  and  stood  holding  bv  the  bedpost. 
“If — if  I don’t,  will  you  promise  not  to  give  him  any- 
more— not  one  penny?” 

“Ye-cs,”  .said  Meg  unwillingly.  “At  le.ast  I promi.se  Hint 
I will  not  without  asking  you.” 

“.And  you  may  be  sure  that  I shall  ahva\s  say  ‘No’,” 
Mrs.  Martyn  returned  emphatically.  “There  arc  reasons— 

I mean,  it  is  neither  right  nor  safe.” 

She  broke  off  as  she  saw  Meg’s  disturbed  face,  The  girl 
came  a little  nearer. 

“I  will  try  to  do  all  you  want,”  she  said.  “But  do  vou 

know,  mother” — bringing  the  name  out  with  an  effert 

“you  don’t  seem  a bit  glad  to  sec  nic.  -You- haven’t  once, 
said  you  were  pleased.” 

“Haven’t  I?  No.  I haven’t.”  Mrs,  Mai'ivn  put  uj)  her 
hand  to  her  head,  “it  is  because  i 'an’l  ' midersranrl— 
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ran’t  realise.  You  don't  know  how  many  lone;  nights  I , can’t  see — there  is  a great  black  cloud  over  everything;.  Wo 
have  lain  awake,  longing — wondering  what  little  Queenie  can  none  of  us  understand  what  it  all  means — yet.”'^ 
had  grown  up  like — whether  she  would  be  kind  to  her  Her  voice  dropped;  her  eyes  seemed  to  look  past  Meg;  ; 
mother  when— if  she  knew.  And  all  the  time  you  were  she  said  several  sentences  in  a low  tone  to  herself.  Wonder-^ 
in  the  house,  I was  seeing  you  every  day  and  all  day,  and  ing,  Iho  girl  looked  at  her.  She  was  just  about  to  speak 

never  guessed!  Oh,  it  won’t  bear  thinking  about!’’  again,  when  Cissy  knocked  at  the  door. 

She  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  and  then,  to  Meg's  con-  : “Is  mother  here,  .Miss  Rossiter?  .She  said  she  would  try 

sbernation,  began  to  rock  backwards  and  forwards  in  to  borrow  some  things  from  you  for  the  Emerys.  But  shi-  i 
silent  laughter.  ' has  been  such  a long  time,  and  it  does  not  matter  now.  1 

“To  think  that  he  should  have  known  you,  while  I- — ■”  ' have  managed  to  rig  them  up  in  some  old  things.  'Fhov 

Meg  caught  her  breath.  look  rather  guys,  but  it  can’t  be  helped.  Wing  what  is  the 

“Oh,  it  has  all  been  a mistake!”  she  said  passionately.  ; matter?  Is  mother  ill?” — as  she  caught  sight  of  hcr 
“1  never  ought  to  have  come — I see  that  now.  I thought  mother’s  white  face. 

it  would  be  so  different.  But  I will  go  away  at  once.  I j Mrs.  Martyn  made  an  effort  to  pul!  herself  together.  ' 

will ” ! ‘Til?  Not  I!  I was  just  saying  I think  the  thunder  i 

Mrs.  Martyn  got  up.  That  dreadful-,  silent  laughter  j has  upset  me.  I shall  l>e  all  right  now.  Merev  save  us, 
ceased.  ; what’s  that?” — as  the  front-door  bell  rang. 

“No,  }'ou  must  stay.  You  couldn’t  help  coming,”  she  | Cissy  looked  at  the  window.  a-  j 

said  solemnly.  “It  was  just  ordered.  .\1J  these  things  are  I “You  arc  jumpy,  mother.  I expect  it  is  the  Emerxs  I 

ordained.  \Ve  can’t  Irelp  ourselves.  All  things  are  working  ! pony-cart  come  for  them.  What  else  should  it  be?” 

together  to  the  appointed  end.  So  much  I know!  But  I | (To  be  coutinitcd .)  j 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIVIAN  ADENE. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Vivi.CN’  Adese,  three-and-twenty , a tall  gracetul  Irish  girl,  with  a vivid  imagination 
and  an  abnormal  power  of  perception  of  good  and  evil  influences  around  her, 
gees  to  live  at  \'ale  Peveril,  on  the  recommendation  of  her  old  school-friend. 
Miriam  Grey,  as  amanuensis  to  .Miriam’s  cousin 

Ford  Vale,  and  companion  to  Lady  Vale,  and  their  daughter  Gertie.  I.ord 
Vale  has  unexpectedly  succeeded  his  brother  in  the  title,  although  the  late 
lord  left  a sou 

Gavin  Peveril,  who  has  lost  his  inheritance  because  no  proof  of  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  to  the  late  Lord  \'ale  can  be  found.  Gavin  lives  at  a small  house 
uear,  the  Den,  and  is  a breeder  qt  horses. 

Ivor,  Lord  \'ale’s  elder  son.  known  as  “ Ivor  the  Terrible”  and  the  “Russian 
Bear,”  because  of  a wild  strain  in  bis  nature  attributed  to  a Russian 
ancestress  of  the  Vales. 

Garih,  the  younger  son,  home  on  leave  from  India.  He  and  Miriam  1o\t3  each 
other,  but  Miriam’s  fortune  has  come  between  them. 

Mrs.  Sandfoed,  a widow,  whom  Garth  has  met  in  India.  She  is  staying  near 
Vale  Peveril  and,  after  meeting  Garth,  asks  him  to  marry  her.  When  he 
refuses  she  threatens  to  make  a revelation  that  will  ruin  him. 

Craddock,  Mrs.  Sandford’s  brother,  and  a friend  of  Ivor's. 

Vivian,  on  first  meeting  Gavin  at  V'ale  Peveril,  recognises  him  as  the 
periect  knight  of  wdiom  she  has  repeatedly  dreamed  ; the  sympathy  is  mutual ; 
they  exchange  confidences  and  agree  to  work  together  for  Gavin's  rights  and  to 
wait  for  each  other.  But  Vivian  feels  that  there  are  evil  influences  at  work  in 
the  house,  and  knows  that  Ivor,  who  has  made  love  to  her  and  been  repulsed, 
is  plotting  with  Craddock  and  his  sister  to  “remove”  Gavin  from  his  path, 
Miriam  tells  Garih  th.it  she  is  willing  to  go  to  India  with  him,  but  he  says 
he  cannot  meet  Mrs.  Sandford’s  insinuations’by  bolting  with  an  heiress.  Mrs. 
Sandford’s  tale  is  that  he  shot  her  husband  through  love  lor  her,  and  Garth 
admits  it  was  from  his  gun  the  shot  was  fired  that  killed  Sandford. 

Vivian  frustrates  two  of  the  plotters’  attempts  upon  Gavin’s  life,  and  Mrs. 
Sandford  determines  to  bring  about  her  dismissal  from  Vale  Peveril  by  secreting 
some  of  the  Vale  jewels,  to  be  worn  by  Vivian  in  private  theatricals,  in  a hiding- 
place  and  throwing  suspicion  on  Vivian. 

Ivor  locks  Vivian  in  the  .haunted  Wizard’s  Tower,  and  says  he  will  return  at 
night.  Meanwhile  she  is  rescued  by  Gavin,  and  Ivor  coming  upon  the  scene,  a 
fierce  struggle  between  the  two  men  ensues. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

At  the  foot  of  the  ghostly  tower,  Ivor  and  Ga\'in  struggled 
in  .silence,  broken  only  by  their  deep-drawn  breath.s.  \'ivian, 
wlio  had  half  fallen  against  the  tower  wail,  her  strength 
almost  e.xhaustcd  by  all  she  had  passed  through,  gradually 
roused  herself  to  an  understanding  of  the  situation ; and, 
as  she  did  this,  her  mind  triumphed  over  bodily  weakness. 
She  suddenly  felt  alert,  strong,  equal  to  what  might  lie 
before  her.  And  she  knew  that,  as  Gai  iii  had  saved  her, 
so  ,she  must  save  him. 

For  the  moment  the  struggle  was  fairh'  equal.  Both 
the.  antagonists  were  tall  athletic  men,  and  Gavin  was  in 
the  pink  of  condition,  his  abstemious  life  and  open  air 
.(Ctivities  keeping  him  sound  and  strong.  But  Ivor  had  far 
more  xveight.  hie  was  the  taller,  and  he  possessed  immense 
strength  in  his  long  sinewy  anus. 

He  would  not ‘fight  fair  if  he  -saw  a way  of  overthrowing 
his  adversary  by  a foul  stroke  or  mean  trick.  Vivian  Tvas 
perfectly  certain  of  this,  and  at  once  her  mind  went  to 
work.  Words  spoken  but  a couple  of  hours  or  so  back 
seemed  to  echo  now  through  her  brain. 

“1  shall  bring  a revolver — perhaps  I will  shoot  you ” 

Vivian  set  her  teeth.  Slipping  from  the  shadow  of  the 
Tvall,  she  glided  up  to  the  interlocked  figures,  .and  Thrust 
her  hand  into  Ivor’s  right  hand  hip  pocket.  Her  fingers 
closed  upon  something  hard,  and  with  a little  cry  of 
triumph  she  drew  forth  a six-chambered  revolver.  The  use 
of  firearms  was  not  unknown  to  her.  She  had  learned 
.something  alike  of  fencing  and  pistol-.Tiooting  in  those 
old  hapi'iy  holiday  times.  ‘ She  knew  by  quick  cxamiiia- 


tioii  that  the  revolver  was  loaded,  and  she  placed  it  at  | 
half-cock. 

The  men  were  swaying  to  and  fro.  It  was  a deadly 
struggle,  and  wbio  could  say  how  it  would  end  ? Each  man 
was  keyed  up  to  an  intensity  of  passion — one  in  defence 
of  the  woman  of  his  love,  the  other  in  mad  rage  for 
possession  and  victory.  GaA'in’s  voice  reached  her  in  deep 
panting  breaths.  j 

“Run,  Vivian  ! You  can  reach  the  inn  in  five  minutes.  ■ 

You  will  be  safe  there.  1 will  follow— if  1 can ” 

The  words  seemed  to  be  choked  in  bis  throat,  i 

made  no  movement  to  obey.  Her  clear  voice  rang  through 
the  night  air — rang  ■tvith  a fcarle.ss  and  imperiou.s  note.  i 

‘‘Ivor  Vale,  throw  up  your  hands,  or  I shoot  !”  I 

She  had  placed  herself  where  he  could  see  her  over  his 
adver-saty’s  .shoulder,  and  she  saw  the  glare  in  his  eyes  j 
as  he  turned  them  upon  her.  She  had  raised  her  hand,  and  1 
she  covered  him  tvith  the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  she  held.  "' 
Her  hand  was  steady  as  a rock.  The  levolver  was  at  full  / 
cock  now.  She  saw  that  the"' threatened  man,  though  he  i 
did  not  loose- his  grip  came  to  a sudden  pause. 

“If  you  do  not  put  up  your  hands  by  the  lime  I have] 
counted  three,  I shall  shatter  your  thigh.  It  would  be- J 
no  more  than  you  deserve  if  I shot  you  through  the  head.  G 
It  is  no  idle  threat,  and  I can  shoot  straight,  as  you  villi 

find  if  you  do  not  obey  me.  One — two ” i| 

Ivor  knew  himself  beaten.  He  loo.scd  his  grip  upon  ji 
Gavin,  and  his  hands  went  up  above  his  head.  \'ivian  tookti 
a step  forward  and  placed  the  revolver  in  Gavin’s  hands,  r: 
She  could  not  tell  how  long  her  own  strength  would  holdj 
out.  Gavin  took  it  and  continued  to  cover  Ivor,  as  hep 
spoke  to  her.  j 

“My  dog-cart  is  at  the  foot  of  the  rise.  Untie  the  horse 
and  get  in.  Wait  till  I join  you,  and  then  I will  take,  yout 
home.  I wilt  be  after  you  in  a very  few  minutes-  Do  not  i; 
hurry.  'We  have  the  situation  in  hand  now,  thanks  to  i 
you,  my  brave  darling.”  ^ -•  ! 

The  last  words  were  little  more' than  a whisper,  but- it;' 
was  plain  that  Ivor  had  heard  them,  for  a slight  convul-' 
sion  iiassed  across  his  features,  which  gave  way  to  a forced  ' 
sardonic  smile.  ' 1 

“V’ell,  have  we  had  enough  of  this  fooling,  youngster?!' 
.A  nice  way  of  receiving  a chap  who  is  bringing  a lady.l  : 
suipTer,  as  you’ll  see  if  >'ou  oiicn  that  basket!  'Who  arof 
you  to  come,  butting  in  upon  im-  entertainments?”  ' ii 

Vivian  heard  no  more.  She  was  Hying  towards  tlic  spot  J 
where  the  dog-cart  stood.  The  horse  whinnied  at  her U 
approach.  She  knew  him,'  spoke  to  and  fondled  him,  and"  i 
ho  stood  docile  and  quiet  whilst  she  untied  him  and  reached; 
her  seat  beside  the  cirii'ing-box.  .Scarcely  had  she  settled' 
herself,  before  she  heard  firm  footfalls  approaching,  and 
Gavin  .sprang  up  beside  her.  Me  laid  the  ro\ol\er  in  her', 
lap  and  took  the  reins  from  her  hand.  His  face  was  set  ; 
in  stern  lines;  but  when  he  looked  at  her  it  softened  to  as 
great  tenderness.  j 

“Are  you  fit  for  the  drive,  sweetheart?”  p 

“I  could  drive  to  the  world's  end  with  you,  Gavin,  and  • 
delight  in  it.” 

“I  wish  to  heaven  that  I could  take  yon!”  he  said,  and  i 
she  leaned  a little  towards  him,  as  though  in  ib.c  wannthij 
of  that  cuntact  she  drcAv  life  and  strength.  . ll 
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“Gavin,  did  he  hurt  you — that  awful,  boar-like  hu.t;  i' 
“Yes,  wasn’t  it  a hug!  He  is  well  named  Russian  Boar. 
But,  thanks  to  you,  my  brave  darling,  he  came  out  second 
best.  Vivian,  is  he  mad 

“Just  what  1 Avas  going  to  ask  you,  for  I don’t  believe 
be  cares  for  me  now.  He  was  attracted  once.  It  was  one 
of  those  fancies  he  seems  to  have  had  for  so  many  women 
before.  But  these  last  weeks  it  has  been  Mrs.  .Sandford 
— always  Mrs.  Sandford.  It  has  been  such  a relief  to  me. 
1 was  not  a bit  prepared  for  what  happened  to-day.” 

“Tell  me  what  happened.  But  I saw  ler  myself.  He 
dared  to  tie  you  up  and  lea\e  \ou  for  hours  in  that  lonely, 

haunted  tower.  .4.nd  he  was  coming  back ” 

She  shuddered  and  crept  close>c  to  him.  He  slipped  his 
arm  round  her  for  a few  minutes  as  she  told  him  all  her  tale. 

“Gavin,  what  am  I to  do  W hat  can  I do  ? ,A.nd  how 
did  you  know'.?  It  was  like  seeing  an  angel  dy  down  to 
me  from  heaven  itself 

“Gertie  guessed  what  had  happened — sharp  little  girl. 
Once  he  liad  played  her  a trick  like  that — locked  her  up 
in  the  Wizard's  Tower.  That  gave  her  the  idea.  She 
thinks  it  one  of  Ivor’s  jokes — those  practical  jokes  he  is  so 
fond  of.” 

“Gavin,  is  that  what  they  will  think  of  it  at  Vale 
Peveril  ?” 

“I  suppose  it  is:— until  they  are  enlightened.  And  per- 
haps even  then  if  Ivor  plays  upMvell  they  may- go  on  think- 
ing that  still.” 

A sudden  sense  of  relief  came  upon  Vivian.  She  was 
wondering  how  she  could  face  them  all.  She  shuddered  at 
the  bare  thought  of  what  she  might  have  to  face  in  the  way 
of  comment  or  question.  What  would  Mrs.  .Sandford  be 
likely  to  say  or  hint? 

“Gavin,  why  should  they  think  anything  different  ?”' she 
asked.  “Surely  it  will  be  best  to  leave  it  at  that.  And 
perhaps  Ivor  is  mad  ! Miriam  once  said  that  he  had  moods 
and  fits  of  queerness.  Perhaps  it  would  not  really  have 
been  so  awful.  Perhaps  it  was  a hideous  kind  of  practical 
joke,  and  he  meant  to  frighten  me,  because  lie  knows  1 do 
not  like  him.  Gavin,  what  do  you  think?” 

“I  think  that  Ivor  behaved  outrageously,  and  he  was  a 
■furiously  angry  man  when  he  found  himself  balked.  He 
would  have  staved  in  my  ribs  for  mo  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  if  you  had  not  saved  them.  It  may  be  madness 
— of  a sort;  but  it  is  pretty  dangerous.  1 am  not  sure  that 
you  ought  to  remain  longer  ^t  Vale  Peveril.” 

“Yet  I don’t  want  to  leave,  Gavin;  for  there  I am  near 
you.  I can’t  leave  yet — I can’t  !” 

She  felt  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  be  untrue  to  her  trust, 
like  a soldier  deserting  his  post.  Increasingly  the  convic- 
tion was  being  forced  upon  her  that  she  had  work  to  do  at 
Vale  Peveril,  that  some  unseen  power  was  urging  her  to 
a task  she  hareh;  comprehended.  But  already  had  she  not 
twice  averted  catastrophe  ? What  might  not  happen  if 
her  watchfulness  was  withdrawn?  Oh,  impossible! 

“If  vou  feel  like  that,  then,  let  Gertie’s  hypothesis  hold 
the  field  without  contradiction.  Heaven  knows  I do  not 
want  you  gone  from  where  I can  see  you  daily  ! But  should 
there  be  peril  for  you ’’ 

“Then  we  can  share  it  together,  and  so  avert  it!”  she 
told  him,  “And  then,  perhaps — some  day — we  can  go  away 
together  !” 

“Vivian,  if  I might  dare  to  hope  it  1 But  those  proofs — 
those  papers— — ” 

“Do  you  think  that  I care  one  fig  about  those,  Gavin? 
It  is  vou  1 love,  not  what  you  possess.  And  1 know  what 
you  know.  I am  as  sure  as  you  are.  Does  anything  else 
matter?  Can  anything  really  divide  us — after  to-night?” 
“Perhaps  not,  my  Vivian,  perhaps  not.  But  1 have  to 
think.  I must  not  take  advantage  of  your  boundless 
generosity.  I must  be  wise  for  aou,  if  you  cannot  bo  Avise 
for  yourself.” 

“i  think  I am  very  Avise,  Gavin  for  I only  think  of  the 
things  which  really  matter.  We  are  bound  to  \'alo  Peveril 
for  a month  or  tAVO  more.  Gertie’s  birthday  at  Christmas, 
when  she  is  to  come  out  and  have  a big  ball,  would  keep 
me  here  till  then,  and  you  have  your  horses  to  train  and 
sell  off.  But  with  the  early  spring — oh,  Gavin,  I have  the 
legacy  Mrs.  Carruthers  left  me,  and  I have  scarcely 
touched  my  salary  here!  If  Ave  were  to  go  together  out  to 
that  beautiful  place  where  you  lived  as  a child,  surely  Ave 
might  make  there  together  a sweet  life  of  our  own  ! Ah, 
Gavin,  Gavin!”  ‘ 

He  bent  to  kiss  her.  Tlieir  lips  clung  together  for  a fetv 


idisslul  seconds.  Then  Gavin  turned  the  horse's  head  in 
at  the  gates  of  Vale  Peveril,  and  they  kncAv  that  this  liour 
of  Paradise  AAas  over  for  tliein. 

“We  AA-ill  think  of  it,  sweetheart,  we  will  think  of  it!  ’ 

I he  ansAvered.  “Vivian,  1 Avonder  if  \‘ou  can  ever  nnder- 
I stand  AA'hat  my  love  for  you  is  like!” 

“1  am  sure  I can;  for  1 k.noAv  what  mine  is  for  you — a 
j great  Avide  'fiood,  without  bounds  or  limits— -a  flood  which 
I carries  a\A'ay  all  obs,tacles  and  sweeps  away  all  fears.” 

; Lad.v  \ ale  herself  Avas  at  the  front  door  Avlien  the  cart 
j droAe  up — a very  unusual  action  on  her  pait,  and  Gcrti<.‘ 
I bounded  doAvn  the  steps  to  meet  Vivian,  and  pour  out  a 
torrent  of  eager  question  and  comment. 

“Then  it  Avas  tltat— find  Gavin  found  you  ! When  I got 
home  Ivor  liad  started  back  with  his  cart  :ind  a basket.  So 
AA'e  knew  it  Avas  all  right.  But  hoAA'  liorrid  of  him  I lA'or 
is  like  that  sometimes.  1 hope  daddy  Aviil  giAC  liirn  a 
tremendous  rating.  He  ought  to  lx-  Avhipped,  tliough  he  is 
so  big  ! He’s  just  like  a naughty  spoilt  boy  ! Oh,  darling, 
hoAV  pale  you  look  ! Were  aou  horiibl\’  friglitcncd,  left 
in  that  ghostly  place?  .^nd  did  the  oavIs  make  frightful 
noises  and  scare  you  out  of  your  life  ? Thej-  did  me-  Y'es, 
mummy,  here  slie  is,  and  GaA'in  did  find  he;:  in  the  toAver.' 
He  won’t  sta}',  but  here’s  \’ivian,  aiAcl  I’m  going  to  take 
her  straight  upstairs  and  give  her  supper  there,  and  make 
her  take  a hot  bath  and  go  to  Ixid.” 

Lady  Vale  greeted  Vivian  with  a Avarm  and  motherly 
embrace. 

“My  dearest  child,  I am  so  sorry  and  ashamed.  I shall 
haA'e  a serious  talk  Avith  Ivor  when  he  returns.  1 had  quite 
hoped  that  this  sort  of  inexcusable  practical  joking  had 
become  a thing  of  the  past.  In  his  boyhood  it  gave  us 
great  trouble,  and  brought  him  into  scrapes  innumerable — 
Avhich  served  hinr  right,  but  often  pressed  hardly  on  others.; 
I am  more  than  soita'.  But  I hope  you  are  not  really  the 
worse.  ” 

“No,  no — only  very  tired  and  rather  upset.  Please,  if 
I might  go  to  my  room,  and  not  talk  about  it  anj  more,  i 
shall  he  quite  right  after  a night’s  rest.” 

“Indeed  I hope  so.  It  is  very  SAvect  of  you  to  take  it 
so  kindlA'.  I shall  bring  my  great  nau.ghty  boy  to  apologise 
to-morrow.  But  go  to  bed  now,  dear.  For  indeed  aou  look 
quite  done  up.  And  Ave  have  the  play  to  think  of  pn  Satur- 
day. N ou  must  stay  in  bcci  till  you  are  thoroughly  rested, 
I am  truly  sorry  about  it.” 

Vivian  escaped  upstairs  Avith  Gertie,  Avhose  child-like 
chatter  aaus  grateful  to  her,  and  she  sal  beside  her  fire  in 
a dressing-goAvn,  and  tried  to  take  a little  of  the  daintv 
supper  prepared,  and  to  keep  hateful  and  liidcoiis  thought's 
into  the  background  of  her  mind.  Here  in  lier  warm  fiower- 
scented  room,  Avilli  everything  sane  and  normal  about  her, 
it  Avas  almost  impossible  to  believe  in  the  liideous  phan- 
tasmagoria of  horror  that  her  mind  had  conjured  up  as  she, 
sat  hound  in  the  wizard’s  chair,  waiting  till  her  captor 
returned.  Was  it  after  all  Avhat  his  family  thought — a di.-- 
torted  practical  joke,  like  others  he  had  perpetrated  in  his 
younger  days?  Could  she  believe  it?  She  tried  hard 
to  do  so,  and  Avhen  she  Avas  safely  tucked  up  iu  bed,  Miriam 
came  to  her,  dinner  being  just  ended. 

To  Miriam  she  could  speak  more  openly  than  to  any  one 
else  in  the  house,  and  she  told  her  the  whole  story  just 
as  she  had  given  it  to  Gavin,  followed  by  the  end  of  the 
episode,  and  the  description  of  the  fight  and  how  she  had 
stopped  it.  If  Miriam  \Aanted  confirmation  she  could  ask 
Gavin  to  shoAv  her  the  revolver,  Avhich  Vivian  had  slipped 
into  his  pocket  before  he  drove  aAvay. 

“I  told  him  he  might  cA’en  want  it  as  he  drove  home,” 
she  said.  “Miriam,  1 trust  Ivor  Vale  as  little  as  1 Avou'ld 
trust  a mad  dog  or  a savage  from  the  Avilds  of  Africa.” 

Miriam  looked  very  grave,  knitting  her  broAvs  together 
and  thinking  deeply. 

“T  understand  your  feelings.  Ivor  has  acted  in  an  un- 
pardonable manner.  The  Russian  Bear  has  indeed  justi- 
fied his  name.  But,  Vivian,  do  not  tell  me  that  this  avHI 
drive  you  away  from  us  just  at  this  juncture.  That  would 
be  so  very  painful  to  poor  Maude,  and  Ave  should  all  be 
truly  grieved.” 

“1  do  not  Avant  to  go,  Mirry>  I am  very  happy  here. 
And  if  you  could  tell  me  that  it  was  only  a joke-^ ” 

“A  very  coAvardly  and  Avicked  joke,  if  joke  it  were,” 
Miriam  told  her,  looking  very  severe,  “and  I can  only 
say  I hope  it  Avas  nothing  Avor.se.  But  we  have  in  Ivor  to 
reckon  upon  a strain  that  makes  him  unaccountable  at 
times — something  beyond  our  own  st?ndar(Js.  And  then, 
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^'ivian,  do  you  quite  understand  how  beautiful  you  are 
growin.q?” 

‘‘I  can’t  have  changed  ranch  since  I came  here.'’ 

‘•Bu-f  you  have.  And  1 know  why,  and  I think  Ivor 
does  too.  You  know,  beauty  like  t'ours  can  almost  send 
a man  off  his  head.  Ivor  has  a very  untrained  nature 
and  you  just  maddened  him." 

“I  think  that  is  not ' so  now,  Mirry.  He  did  have  a 
foolish  feeling  about  me  once.  You  know  about  that.  But 
he  got  over  it  and  promised  not  to  worry  me  any  more. 
And  now  he  is  more  or  less  in  love  with  Mrs.  Sandford. 
Yeu  must  have  seen  that  yourself.” 

‘•I  have  seen  it,  though  I think  it  is  rather  1 -ss  than 
mo.'‘e.  And  you  know  how  differeht  is  a’  man’s  feeling 
towards -a  woman  who  meets  him  more 'than  half  way — who 
woes  him  as  much  as  he  woos  her — from' his' feeling  towards 
one  wlio  holds  aloof  in  her  beauty  and  unapproachableness. 
That  is  you,  Vi — more  beautiful  and,  to  him,  more  un- 
approachable. every  week.  And  when  jealousy  lifts  its 

ugly  h.'-ad  and  takes  a hand  in  the  game ” 

•■Vd'iiat  right  has  Ivor  Vale  to  any  kind  of  jealousy  wheie 
I am  concerned?” 

‘ Oh,  you  proud  darling!  Do  men  wait  for  a right? 
.'.T.'!  be  cannot  help  seeint;  how  Gavin  looks  at  you,  Gavin 
i,;  his  iXjTcntial  rival  in  the  matter  of  the  property.  I could 
wi.,h'that  this  second  complication  had  not  arisen.'  It  is 
not  exactly  healthy  in  a family  or  a house  or  a neighbour- 
hoo-d  when  one  man  stands  so  directly  in  the  way  of 
another,  especially  when  that  other  happens  to  be  a Russian 
Bear.” 

'’Ah,  Mirry!  Then  you  feel  that  too!”' 

“I  wish  I did  not,  and  it  , may  be  all  silly  nonsense. 
Ivor’s  position  is  at  the  moment  unassailable.  Bu.t  of 
course  anything  happening  to  Gavin  tvould  make  it  un- 
assailable for  ahvavs.”  . 

‘T  know,”  said  Vivian  in  a low  tone,  “that  is  the  horror 
of  it.  And  that  is  why  I must  stay  here — till  he  can  take 
me  away.” 

Ch.^pter  XVII I. 

‘AVhat  a fool  the  man  was  ! To  have  the  ttvo  of  them 
at  his  mercy  and  to  let  both  escape  him  ! Two  shots  when 
he  came,  upon  them  in  the  moonlight-^ — ” 

‘•My>dear  Laura,  don’t  talk  rubbish!  The  shots  would 
liave  been  heard  at  the  inn.  Ivor’s  horse  was  there.  Even 
if  he  had  made  off  at  once,  the  fact  that  he  had  shot  the 
man  who  stood  in  his  path — or  might  so  stand — would  ruin 
him.  You  women  can  be  very  clever,  but  you  let  your 
animus  run  away  with  you.  I believe  it’s  the  girl  you  want 
out  (jf  your  path  more  than  the  man.  You  know  that  one 
glance  of  her  glorious  eyes  means  more  to  him  than  all 
>oiir  blandishments  and  coquetries — ^not  but  what  he  take.s 
very  kindly  to  those,  I will  say,  my  dear.” 

Laura  Sandford  gritted  her  teeth  together.  In  the  moon- 
light', as  brother  and  sister  walked  back  to  the  farm  after 
an  exciting  evening,  her  small  picjuant  face  was  set  in  Very 
resolute  lines. 

“That  girl  is  intolerable.  She  spoils  our  best-laid  plans. 
She  must  be  got  rid  of.” 

■'You  trill  have  your  work  cut  out  to  do  it.  If  she  does 
not  let  this  night’s  work  do  it,  what  chance  have  you?” 
“-4.nd  you  think  she  will  not  take  fright  and  go  of  her 
own  accord  ?” 

“Not  a chance  of  it,  I should  say.  She  knows  which  side 
her  bread  is  buttered,  and  she  is  madly  in  love  with  young 
Peveril — and  he  with  her.  She  won’t'  want  to  leave  this 

place.  And  that  cletmr  fiction  of  the  little  girl ” 

“.She  believes  it  herself.  Y'ou  can  see  that.” 

“Oh,  yes,  she  believes  it,  and  t'nerefore  her  parents  do, 
and  the  guests  all  follow  suit  like  sheep!  Nothing  but  a 
wild  sort  of  ]5ractical  joke  on  the  part  (A  that  son  to  whom 
liberty  to  the  verge  of  licence  has  always  Ireen  accorded. 
4’hat  suits  my  lady’s  ticket  mighty  well.  Ivor  is  to 
apologise  humbly — his  mother  at  his  elboA.  There  will  be 
kissing  and  coding  all  round,  and  the  girl’s  placeAvill  be 
more  assured  than  ever,  , You  will  see  how  it  will  be.  I 
had  hojred  once  that  Gavin’s  attentions  and  obvious  in- 
fatuation might  work  against  her,  for  Ivor  tells  me  they 
hoped  that  tins  possible  supplanter  might  many  their  own 
daughter.  But  the  ghi  is  so  young,  serious  plans  of  matri- 
mtmy  scarcelv  take  shape  where  she  i.s  concerned.” 

“.She  is, eighteen — or  will  be  at  Christmas.  Many  women 
marry  younger.” 

The.v  Qelclcsm  do  now— ju  tl-ifil;  ranL  nf 
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W'hy,  the  girl  has  only  just  put  .up  her  hair,  and  Lady  Vale 
is  not  in'  any  haste  to  part  W'ith  her.  No,  w'e  shall  not 
rid  ourselves  of  Miss  Adene.in  that  way,  tbonglr  once  I 
had  hopes.” 

“Ivor’-should  have  shot  her  when  he  had  the  chance,  or 
choked  tire  life  out  of  her  when  he  had  her  at  , his  m'eravL 
Oh,  I have  no  patience  with  \ou  men  !” 

■‘Because  we  have  some  small  regard- for  the  safety  of  our 
necks.  Remember,  we  cannot  all  reckon  on  your  luck!’’ 
She-  looked  at  him  sharph’.  Even  from  a privileged 
brother  the  jest  was  not  to  her  liking.  She  spoke  on  a high 
pitched  tone. 

“You  kno.w  how  my  husband  met  his  death.  You  have 
no  right  to  speak  to 'me-  in  that  way.” 

•'Easy,  inMdear.  I know  your  story  well  enough.  Butj 
between  you  and  me- 

The  shrug  of  liis  shoulders  was  sufficiently.'  suggestivcv 
Laura  ceased  to  argue 

“Well,  as  long  as  you  keep  your  insinuations  for  irrivatc 
ise  only ” 

“That  goe.s  without  saying.-  Am  l a fool,  I a.sk- vou, 
I.aura?” 

“I  think  not.  Nor  am  I,  though  sometimes  you  speak  as 
though  I were.  1 am  going  to  work  that  girl  out  of  Vale 
Peveril,  and  quickly.,  too.  She  is  in  our  way. 

Wery  much  so.  She  has'  some  uncanny  gift  that  I don’t 
like.  How  did  she  know’  or  guess  about  that  poison  cup 
jiut  for.  her  interference,  Ivor  Vale’s  position  would  by  this 
tune  be  secure,  oiid'  we  should  be  reaping  our  reward.’ 

‘She  shall  go,”  said  Mrs.  Sandford  with  subdued 
ven-cmencc.  “I  will  see  to  it.’ 

“You  have  a plan.  Are  you  going  to  share  it  with  me?, 
Two  heads  are  sometimes  better  than  one,  and  you  are 
growing  excited,  Laura,  whether  you  know  it  or  not.’ 
“That  is  true,  Greg,”  she  admitted;  “that  girl  has  gono. 
too  fan  Sometimes  I can  do  nothing  even  with  Ivor  . for 
the  spell  she'  lays  upon  him.  Oh,  she  is  artful ! 

“She  ma'y  be  -all  that,  but  what  the  troub.le'is  wdth  you, 
sis,  is  that  Ivor  regards  you  as  ripe  fruit  ready  to  fall  intol 
bis  hand  for  the  plucking.  She  is  the  star  high  above  his’ 
head,  wffio  scarcely  deigns  to  shed,  one  beam  upon  him.  He) 
is  the  kind  of  man  to  appreciate  the  difference.  Most  of] 
us  do  if  it  comes  to  that.” 

She  stamped  her  foot. 

“You  have  a hateful  w'ay  of  speaking  sometimes.” 

“Sorry  ; but  the  truth  has  an  tmpleasing  trick  of  bein_ 
hateful  for  such  as  you  and  me.  Well,  am  I to  hear  the] 
plan,  out  here  in  the  open,  where  we  cannot  be  spied  upon 
or  overheard?— hot  even  by  Miss  Adene’s  wonderful  etesj 
or  ears  ?” 

“I  am  going  to  work  for  it  to  appear  that  she  has  pur^| 
loined  some  of  Lady  Vale’s  jewels,  w’hich  will  be  lent  t' 
her  for  Saturday.” 

“So  I suppose.  Let  us  hear  hoA  you  propose  to  act. 
But  one  thing  I warn  you  against.  Don’t  try  to  get  hold) 
of  any 'of  the  real  jDriceless  family  heirlooms.  That  would 
court  failure,  fr»r  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  a detective  in 
the  house  to  see  after  them,  though  we  shall  not  know  himJ 
Lord  Vale  is  no  fool.” 

“You  think  that?  . Weli,  yott-may  be  right,  though  T| 
had  not  thought  about  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  mucli 
risk,  and  indeed  I see  a safer  and  easier  way  than  that.’j 
“Let’s  have  it  then.  But  will  Miss  Adene  he  well  enough 
to  act  on  Saturday?  She  has  had  a pretty  go.od  shake  up 
to-night.” 

■ “Oh,  I think  that  will  he  all  right!  She  had  her  tonic 
when  Gavin  came  to  the  rescue,  and  it  will  suit  my  book 
very  well  if  she  is  rather  out  of  sorts  and  nervy.” 

“How  is  that?” 

“Because  I shall  make  myself  her  chief  dresser — and  nn 
dresser  also.  1 have  a plan  for  sewing  on  a certain  numbei 
of  exquisite  ornamAtts  in  pearls  and  diamonds  that  Lad\ 
Vale  showed  me  ihc  otltcr  day  ; they  just  harmonise  witi 
'the  white  bridal  dress.  W'e  can  collect  and  restore  all  the 
magnificent  jewels  after  the  performance;  but  these  car 
be  left  till  a little  later.” 

“.And  thqn  ?”  asked  Craddock. 

“Why,  then,  I shall  undo  them  at  my  leisure,  tiftei 
having  got  my  poor  dear  Vivian  into  bed,  the  only  place 
she  is  fit  for  after  the  play.” 

“Will  she  let  you  cosset  her  up  like  that?  I think- sht 
does  not  like  yort  much  better  than  you  like  her-!” 

“Oh,  T will  have  Gertie-  for  my  co-adjutor ! Gertw 
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in  and  out.  She  will  nut  trouble  me.  1 .sliall  get  the  jewels 
snipped  off,  and  put  into  a little  red  morocco  case  1 have 
seen  in  her  room.  .She  will  not  see  what  I am  doing,  e.xcept 
that  I am  folding  up  the  dress  and  putting  it  away  care- 
fully. Then  I shall  kiss  her  good-night  and  fly  off'  with 
the  case  and  put  it  in  the  hiding-place.  When  later  on 
Lady  Vale  asks  for  the  return  of  her  trinkets,  Vivian  will 
[remember  that  they  are  still  on  the  dress,  will  go  up  to 
find  them,  will  come  ba,gk  without  them.  And  then  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see!’' 

“I  do  not  believe  that  anything  will  make  them  distrust 
her.” 

“We  will  see  about  that.  Meanwhile  listen  again. 
That  red  case  will  be  fastened  up  in  paper  the  same  night 
by  these  fair  hands.  A letter  will  be  enclosed  a^>king  fur 
a cheque  in  payment  for  the  jewels  forwarded.  That  letter 
will  be  written  in  a non-committal  hand  which  might  or 
might  not  be  feigned,  and  signed  ‘Vivian  Adene.’  The 
packet  N?ill  be  sealed  for  registration.  It  will  be  known 
that  Miss  Adene  was  not  well  enough  to  go  to  church  on 
the  Sunday,  but  might  have  been  bus\’  about  the  house, 
or  in  the  villagq,  where  she  has  many  friends.  The  packet 
will  be  addressed  to  that  firm  of  convenient  jewellers  with 
whom  you  and  1 have  had  dealings  before,  who  send  good 
value  and  ask  no  questions— — ” 

“But  1 thought  that-^the  packet  was  to  remain  in  the 
hiding-place  of  the  panelled  room  Is  it  your  game  for 
it  to  be  found  there?” 

“If  necessary,  yes,  with  what  will  be  regarded  as  proof 
of  guilt.  But  those  diamonds  and  pearls  would  be  par- 
ticularly useful  to  me,  so  that  if  we  can  fasten  suspicion 
upon  that  girl  without  the  production  of  the  packet  1 should 
prefer  it.  It  all  rests  there.  One  rnu^C  have  two  strings 
to  one’s  bow.” 

“Is  it  part  of  the  game  for  Ivor  to  make  the  great  dis- 
covery?” 

“Possibly — if  it  has  to  be  made.  It  might  amuse  him 
to  restore  the  packet  to  his  mother,  for  her  to  undo  it  and 
read  the  letter,  and  for  him  to  explain  how  he  once  took 
Miss  Adene  to  the  panelled  room,  and  showed  her  the  trick 
of  a sliding  panel  which  he  had  dis(  ox  ered.  I think  it 
Blight  amuse  him  rather  considerably." 

e.regory  walked  on,  debating  matters  with  himself. 

“\ut  a badly  concocted  little  scheme,  sis,  if  it  comes  off, 
but  just  a little  thin  where  Ivor  comes  in.  Would  any 
girl  dare  to  use  a hiding-place,  which  had  been  shown  to 
her  by  the  son  of  the  house?” 

well,  every  chain  has  a weak  link  ! Perhaps  we 
will  leave  Ivor  out.  Miss  Adene  c an  be  c rodited  with  the 
wit  to  find  out  the  trick  herself.  She  has  been  in  and  out 
of  the  panelled  room  a great  deal  FatcL  . No  reason  why 
she  should  not  have  done  some  inx  estigations  there  on  her 
own  account.  ” 

*****  ■)(■ 

The  play  xvas  a Brilliant  success.  Although  Vivian  was 
not  well,  and  had  to  take  thing.s  ciuietly  both  before  and 
after,  she  performed  her  part  in  a manner  that  earned  en- 
thusiastic applause.  Her  beauty . seemed  to  be  only  en- 
hanced by  the  slight  air  of  fragility  which  Ifung  about  her. 
She  permitted  the  French  maid  to  touch  up  her  pure  pale- 
ness for  the  earlier  portion  of  the  play,  so  that  when  tlie 
climax  came,  and  she  was  able  surreptitiously  to  remove 
the  rose  stain,  her  face  at  the  last  showed  its  lovely  flaw- 
less pallor,  whilst  the  acting  of  herself  and  Gavin  in  the 
scene  of  the  betrothal  and  its  tragic  sequel  was  declared 
,far  and  awav  above  the  standard  vVhich  amateurs  usually 
achieve. 

Sunday  evening  had  come — that  cosy  time  when,  tea 
being  ended,  the  company  had  gathered  in  the  great  draw- 
ing-room to  chat  over  yesterday’s  doings,  and  decide  how 
and  when  and  for  what  good  cause  a second  performance 
should  be  given  in  the  village  hall,  to  which  a larger 
audience  could  be  invited.  It  was  then  that  Lady  Vale 
turned  to  \'ivian  and  said — 

■‘1  think  I have  not  had  back  my  own  little  pearl  and 
diamond  ornaments,  dear,  that  were  fastened  on  your  dress 
and  looked  so  lovely  there.  All  the  important  jewels  were 
(ollected,  but  not  the  lesser  ones.  I think  it  would  be  wise 
if  they  were  taken  off  and  put  back  in  my  dres?ing-case. 
-\re  they  still  sewn  to  the  dre.ss?” 

\’ivian  was  still  looking  pale  and  tired,  and  she  put  her 
hand  to  h<.-r  head. 

“I  am  so  sorry.  I never  thought  about  them  again.  1 
.suppose  they  are  still  there,  unless  anybody  took  therfi  off. 


I did  not.  Did  >ou,  Gertie?  You  were  helping  me  la>i 
night.” 

“Yes,  so  1 was — Mrs.  Sandford  and  I.  Did  you  take 
them  off,  Mrs.  Sandford,  for  I didn’t?” 

“No,  dear.  If  you  remember  Lord  \’ale  had  asked  me 
to  collect  the  family  jewels,  and  1 did  that  and  went  awa>' 
with  them.  1 left  poor  Miss  Adene  to  you,  as  she  was 
looking  so  very  tired.  I think  you  put  her  to  bed.” 

“1  did.  And  I think  I ju.sl  bundled  the  dress  into  a 
drawer.  1 suppose  it  is  there  still.  Yes,  I remember  now. 
You  took  tho  big  things  away.  Shall  I run  up  and  get 
them  ft’)r  you,  mummy?” 

“It  might  be.  as  well,  dear.  ^They  will  be  in  Vivian’s 
room.” 

“Perhaps  I had  better  come  too,”  said  V’ivian,  ri-ing. 
“That  beautiful  dress  should  not  have  been  ‘bundled'  into 
any  drawer,  you  careless  little  monkey'.’’ 

They  went  off,  arm  in  arm  like  sisters.  But  they  were 
long  gone,  and  when  they  came  back  Gertie  was  looking 
flushed,  and  Vivian’s  face  was  very  troubled. 

“We  can’t  find  them,  mummy — not  anywhere!  Some- 
body has  taken  them  off  the  dress,  every  one  of  them  ! 
But  we’ve  hunted  everywhere,  and  can’t  find  them.  And 
besides  that  Vixian’s  little  red  morocco  case  xxherc  she 
keeps  a few  little  things  of  her  oxvn  has  gone  too.  1 
thought  perhaps  she  might  have  put  them  there,  as  it  has 
a good  lock  and  key — got  up  in  the  night,  you  know,  half 
asleep,  as  people  do  sometimes.  But  xve  can’t  find  a trace 
of  the  case  or  your  things.  Isn’t  it  queer?” 

“Are  you  sure  xou  have  looked  everywhere,  dear?” 
asked  Lady  Vale.  “You  are  such  a little  harum-scarum, 
and  last  night  xvere  almost  beside  yourself  with  excitement. 
You  might  have  taken  off"  the  ornaments,  meaning  to  bring 
them  to  me,  and  have  put  them  aside  and  forgotten.” 

' ‘‘.So  I might,  mummy,  but  I don’t  think  1 did.  I re- 

member folding  up  the  dress  in  rather  a hurry  and  getting 

it  out  of  our  xvay.  But  I’m  sure  1 didn’t ” 

Gertie  stopped  short.  Something  disagreeable  in  the 
atmosphere  about  her — she  did  not  know  what  it  xvas— 
made  her  pause.  She  faced  .suddenly  round  to  her  elder 
brother  and  spoke  to  him  with  curious  heat. 

“Wl'.at  do  xou  look  like  that  for,  Ivor — such  a beastly 
expression  ? It  xvas  all  your  fault  that  Vivian  wa,s  not 
really  fit  to  act,  and  could  not  look  after  things  herself.” 
“Or  has  looked  after  them  if  not  wisely,  yet' too  xvcll.” 
murmured  Ivor,  but  in  a tone  that  was  distinctly  heard  all 
oxx-r  the  room. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Sandford  spoke  in  "a  very  incisive  wax’. 
‘Tf  Mr.  \’ale’s  words  imply  that  any  of  us  who  have 
been  associated  xxith  this  plax'  have  had  the  chance  of 
xvhai  he  calls  ‘looking  after’  the  valuables  now  missing, 
I propose  that,  whilst  xve  all  of  us  sit  still  in  our  places, 
some  member  of  the  family . should  go  through  all  our 
rooms  in  turn.  I slept  here  last  night,  and  here  are  my 
keys.  Let  cxervbody  also  give  up  theirs.” 

“.\h,  but  my  dear  Mrs.  Sandford ” began  Lady  Vale. 

But  the  little  lady  spoke  again  with  crisp  decision. 

‘ But,  dear  Lady  Vale,  you  must  please  hear  me  and 
give  me  ray  way.  I am  more  concerned  xvith  this  play  than 
anybody  else,  and  1 have  had  more  opportunities  of — well, 
I xvill  not  use  the  xvord.  It  is  an  ugly  one,  and  the.  act 
which  it  describes  is  an  ugly  one.  Please  give  me  thi.s 
satisfaction.  Let  an  exhaustive  search  be  made.  Surely 
■ something  will  turn  up  which  xvill  set  our  minds  at  rest.” 
Vivian  lay  back  in  her  chair  looking  deadly  pale.  She’ 
seemed  to  knoxv  beforehand  that  evil  against  her  was 
plotted.  What  it  was  she  knew  not — yet  she  was  sure. 
Not  a xvord  could  she  speak.  .And  Gavin  was  not  here 
to  protect  her.  Suppose,  ah,  suppose  that  she  was  made 
to  appear  the  guilty  party?  What  would  Gavin  feel? 

In  the  midst  of  the  excited  hubbub  xvhich  folloxved  Mrs. 
Sandforcl’s  xvords  Garth  rose  and  addressed  his  mother. 

“Mrs.  Sandford  has  made  an  excellent  suggestion,”  he 
said,  “and  I,  .as  one  of  the  family,  will,  with  your  approval, 
mother,  constitute  myself  the  searcher.  Gertie  shall  comc 
xvith  me — nobody  else.  .Yny  keys  I am  entrusted  with  shall 
i be  duly  returned  to  their  owners.  1 hope  to  return  with 
the  missing  jcxvcls  in  my  hand.” 

Mrs.  Sandford  gazed  at  him  with  pale  lips  and  eye.s 
aflame.  But  no  one  heeded  her.  Genie  ran  round,  taking 
proffered  keys  and  then  stood  up  beside  Garth. 

“All  revoir he  said  in  his  cool  incisive  tones,  and 
walked  from  the  room. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eit.ef.n. — IVhcn  Vvu  I'-arn  that  there  are 
five  hundred  different  “powers”  in  ear- 
trumpets,  and  that  it  is  muth  more 
diflicult  to  fit  a <h  urn  to  an  ear  than  to 
lit  a pair  of  spectacles  to  the  eyes,  you' 
will  recognise  that  if  you  have  to  come 
to  London  the  cost  cf  travel  must  be  an 
important  item  in  tlie  expense.  Other- 
wise the  whole  cost  need  not  exceed  a 
live-pound  note.  ,\Ve  have  seen  a lady 
in  a drawing-room — a stranger — taking 
part  in  conversation  like,  any  one  else 
there  and  looking  just  like  c\'cry  one  else 
of  her  cwm  sex,  except  perhaps  that  she 
was  bettor-looking  than  the  ( ther  Ladies. 
But  she  wore  a blank  face  when,  as  she 
stood  up,  a stranger  aslted  if  he  could 
order  her  carriage.  She  didn’t  under- 
stand because  her  aids  to  hearing  were 
temporarily  nut  of  use.  These  were  .a 
sjmall  trumpet  fitted  to  one  ear  and  held 
in  position,  by  an  unsien-bandi  and  a 
small  electric  battery  whi'di  was  con- 
cealed within  the  bodice  or  lieneath  the 
jacket.  Onlv  when  the  Ivulton  connect- 
ing the  battery  with  the  trumpet  was 
pressed  could  she  hear,  and  then  she 
heard  distinctly.  Such  an  appliance,  we 
believe,  can  now  be  bought  for  four 
guineas.  A good  firm  of  acoustical  in- 
strument makers  is  Messrs.  Klein  and 
Son,  30,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C.2, 
and  we  would  advise  3'ou  to  write  to 
them. 

Au.straua. — (1)  The  climate  of  Queensland 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  Ireland, 
except ' that  in  summer  it  is  somewhat 
hotter  and  in  winter  never  so  cold.  (2) 
Unless  you  embarked  votii;  capital  in 
some  urban  business  or  in  a fruit  farm, 
we  arc  afraid  the  difficulties  of  finding 
employment  would  be  as  great  as  they 
are  here.  f3)  Like  the  other  Australian 
Dominions,  Queensland  offers  a sphere  in 
which  a young  family  may  start  life  with 
■every  prospect  of  success.  Education  is 
compulsory  and  free,  and  in  addition  to 
the  • Government  schools  there  are 
grammar  and  private  institutions  for 
higher  teaching.  (4)  Assisted  passages 
are  not  now  obtainable  except  in  special 
circumstances  which  in  \-our  case  do  not 
apply.  A word  of  warning  may  be  added. 
It  is  this.  On  the  voyage  take  with  you 
only  so  much  money  as  you  may  require 
on  board  ship  and  for  a day  or  two  after 
landing  at  Brisbane.  The  btill-t  of  your 
money  should  be  remitted  through  the 
Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  36-38, 
New  Broad  .Street,  Lonelon,  E.C.,  to  the 
Po&i  Office  Savings  Bank  in  Brisbane. 


- - - - --  , I 

G.  J.  \V.,  -M.  P.  S.,  ..ND  F.  B.  \V.— V )u  : 
state  that  it  is  a d'jf.  ct  in  a story  to  refer 
to  a dog  or  a it;  . s.-  as  “it,”  and  that 
sucit  ret.jrence  “ k'.  ; upon  an\-  reader 
who  is  an  animu'-k  ver.”  .As  we  can 
justly  claim  to  be  animnl-lovers  ourselves, 
we  caiin  t but  feel  some  sympathy  with 
you  in  ^-oui-  attitude.  But  it  is  svmipathy 
drawn  bv  the  motive  underlying  your 
\iew,  and  is  not  mixed  with  approval  of 
the  view  itself.  I'or  is  it  not  evidence 
that  v'OLir  .admiration  for  the  canine  and 
equine  parts  of  the  .miitial  kingdom  is  too 
high,  just  as  cruelty  to  animals  in  any 
form  is  evidence  that  an  opposite  estimate 
is  too  low?  Be  that  as  it  m:i\,  the  use 
of  the  neuter  pro.aotin  when  the  sex  of 
an  animal  is  doubtful  or  unl-tnown  ought 
not  to  jar  the  sensibility  of  a lovei  of 
that  particular  species  any  more  titan 
should  its  use  in  reference  to  an  infant- 
rhild  offend  the  tender  susceptibilities  of 
the  child’s  mother  Vet  who  has  known 
a mother  to  be  dir-iciipcscd  or  irrittUed 
on  seeing  a congrntid.atory  visitor  dnii.de 
the  infant  and  exiiaim  in  admiring 
accents,  “Oh,  isn’t  it  a low'ly  darling?” 
If  the  visitor  had  s,-!d  “she”  ln--li'ad  of 
“it,”  and  the  infant  had  belonged  to  the 
male  division  cf  the  race,  the  expressed 
admiration,  otherwise  so  gratifying  to  the 
mother,  would  merely  1'  .ve  wi  ought  the 
visitor’s  confusion.  in  playing  for 
safetv,  as  the  saving  gees,  he  showed 
tact  and  wisdom,  and  these  are  attributes 
to  command  .approval,  .and  not  to  invite 
adverse,  though  well  - intentioncd, 
criticism. 

itiiss  D. — We  tender  you  cordial  than’Ks  for 
V'Citr  very  appreciative  letter  and  especi- 
ally for  supplying  us  with  the  lines 
beginning  “\Vhile  Adam  Slept,”  which 
“I.ady  Thirlmere”  inquired  about  in  our 
issue  for  February  5th.  They  were 
foiin.l,  you  tell  us,  in  an  old  book,  .which 
fails  to  give  itlie  name  of  the  autlior. 
However,  as  'it  was  the  lines  them-' 
selves  that  “I.ady  Thirlmere”  sought 
we  must  regard  yow  “find”  as  fortunate 
and  proceed  to  give  them  as  sent  to  us — 
THE  ORIGIN  OF  W01\!'IN. 

While  Adam  slept  God  from  him  flooli 
.1  ho}ie,  and  as  an  omoi 
He  made  it  as  a seraph  look 
And  thus  created  woman. 

He  took  this  hone,  not  from  his  pate. 

To  show  his  power  tnoro  ample, 

Nor  from  his  feet,  io  designate 
That  he  on  her  might  trample. 

Bui  'ucaih  his  arm.  to  clearly  show 
■ He  (dways  siioiiid  protect  her, 

.Ami  near  his  heart,  to  let  him  knoru 
' How  much  he  should  respect  her. 

He  look  this  bone,  though  crooked 
ciiotigh — 

Host  crool^ed  of  the  human — 

To  show  hiJn  how  much  crooked  stuff 
He'd  always  find  in  woman. 

J-  J. — “When  d'Oetors  disagree  who  sliali 
deckle?”  When  one  set  of  archseologists 
assert  that  the  letters  and  figures, 
“W.  S.  1606,”  were  inscribed  on  a wall 
of  Hampton  Court  by  the  Bard  of  Avon 
himself,  and  another  set,  equally  learned 
and  able  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
things  hidden  to  ordinarv'  mortals,  sav 
they  were  not,  who  can  tell  which  is 
right  and  which  is  wrong?  It  would,  .as 
you  say,  be  intensely  interesting  to  look 
on  those  letters  and  figures  if  one  had 
po.sitive  grounds  for  believing  they  were 
the  autograph  of  our  national  poet.  That 
Shakespere  could  have  cut  them  is  un- 
questionable, had  he  been  the  sort  ol  man 
to  show  such  vanity  and  inanity.  He 
was  not  that  sort  of  man,  and  our  opinion 
agrees  with  that  of  .Sir  Sidney  Lee  that 
the  initials  are  those  cf  some  one  else — 
perhaps  a contemporary  William  Sykes. 


W.  J.  D. — (1)  The  meaning  of  “seep,”  as 
given  in  Lloyd’s  Encydopajdic  Diction-  1 
ary,  is  "oozy,  full  of  moisture,  specifi-  i 
cally  applied  to  land  not  properly  culti- 
vated,” and  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  it 
is  defined  as  “moisture  that  drips  01- 
oozes  out,  a small  spring,  a sip  of 
liquor.”  (2)  The  storv  of  how  the  fotulh 
liour  on  clock  and  watch  dials  cnfne  to 
be  marked  by  four  capital  letters  I,  in- 
stead of  IV,  has  often  been  told,  but 
will  bear  repetition,  as  manv,  like  your- 
self, may  have  forgotten  it,  anil  to  many 
others  it  may  be  new.  'J'he  first  rlock 
resembling  tho.se  now  in  use  is  said  In 
have  been  made  bv  Henry  \’lck,  a 1 
horologist  of  the  'fourteenth  centurv,  for 
Charles  V.  of  France,  surnamed  “'I'he, 
Wise.”  The  King  was  doubtlcs.s  wiMi  : 
in  some,  respects,  but  his  schohirsjiip  1 
was  ver\'  limited,  .and  did  not  1 vrn 
extend,  to  an  acquaintance  'with  Roman 
numerals.  So  when  M.  \’ick  produced 
his  masterpiece,  witlt  the  fourth  hour 
marked  l\’,  the  monarch  fell  into  a 
passion  and  declared  that  ih.e  right  wa\' 
td  show  it  on  the  dial  was  with  four 
ones.  “But  if  each  hotir  has  to  be  shown 
by  a succession  of  ones,  tnere  won’t  be 
room  for  them  on  tiic  dial,”  pretested 
the  clockmaker.  “All,  to  Ite  sure!’’  ihe 
King  coflcede’d'.  “But  there’s  room  for 
four  ones  to  show  four  o’clock,  and  you 
must  correct  the  mistake.”  Corrected 
it  was,  and  from  that  day'  to  this  tour 
o’cloclv  on  a watch  or  clock  dial  iia.s 
been  HH  instead  of  I\'. 

Ceraldus. — To  know  that  during  the  ten 
years  of  your  incapacitation  througli  ill- 
ness YOU  have  so  much  profited  by  cur 
occasional  advice  as  at  length  to  be  nbU;  1 
to  obtain  and  perform  work  that  is  con- 
genial to  you  is  of  course  very  gralilv- 
ing  to  us.  If  any  further  advice  we  can 
give  should  be  thought  useful  to  t'ou,  do 
not  hesitate  to  ask  for  it,  as  the  pleasure  ; 
to  us  in  giving  is  quite  as  rnucli  as  yours  1 
in  receiving.  Y'ou  would  bo  wise  to  Icani 
h'rench,  but  unwise  to  pay  the  sum 
named  for  a course  of  tuition.  Y oti  can 
acquire  a useful  knowledge  of  Uie 
language  without  so  extravagant  tin  out- 
lav.  There  are  many  “courses”  of 
recent  publication  designed  to  mal-te  en.sy 
an  acquisition  of  the  language,  but  that  i 
which  seems  to  have  fO'tind  nioltt  favour 
in  the  schools  is  that  by  C.  A.  Chardenal, 
which  consists  of  a “French  Primer, 
containing  pronunciation,  rules  and 
exercises  on  parts  of  speech,  conversation, 
render,  and  vocabulary  (two  shillings)  ; ; 
“Practical  Exercises  on  French  Con- 
versation,” with  rules  of  grammar  (two 
and  sixpence) ; and  “French  Exercises 
for  Advanced  Pupils,”  with  exercises  on 
rules  and  idioms  (three  and  sixpence), 
d'ho  publishers  are.  Messrs.  Hachette  and 
Co.,  18,  King  William  Street,  W.C.2.  | 

Other  Communic.'\tions  Received  : — R.  B.  \ 
(the  population  of  Tasmania  in  1919  w:i,s 
216,751  — 112,448  males  and  104,303  \ 
females ; appl}'  to  the  Agent-Gene'ral,  j 
Austi'alia  House,  Strand,  W.C.2). — 1 
W.  .S.  C.  (the  paragraph  containedi  all 
the  Information  we  have  ; the  exact  difter- 
cnce  in  the  metals  and  the  alloy  mu-t 
be  subject  to  experiment). — R.  H.  P.  fthe 
National  Debt  stands  at  ;£7, 829, 476, 723  ; 
tills  has  been  raised  almost  entirely  for 
the  purposes  of  war  and  the  following  are 
the  principal  items — the  Revolution  of  j 
1688,  _£16,000,000  ; IMarlborOugh’s  cam- 
paigns, 7)38, 000, 000  ; the  .American 

War,  £121,000,000;  the  French  Wars 
following  the  Revolution,  £601,500,345 ; 
the  Russian  Vv'ar,  £33,000,000:  the 

South  African  and  Chin.a  War.s, 

£142,752.190  ; and  the  Great  War  .about 
£7,000,000,000).— K.  A.  (yes).— I'iiomas  1 
(many  thanks).  ' | 
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A WORD  FOR  IDLENESS. 

It. is  good  to  clear  oneself  of  the  cant  of  the  day,  and  get 
awav  from  the  illusion  that  every  hour  not  devoted  to  doing 
something  is  an  hour  wasted.  Those  active  and  aggressive 
words  “doing”  and  “getting”  have  so  long  usur))ed  the 
chief  jdace  in  our  vocabulary  that  we  use  the  terms  “being” 
and  “glowing”  with  a tittle  uncertainty.  One  of  flic 
highest  uses  ol  litiTaluVe  is  the  aid  it  givo.'^  us  in  securing 
something  lila-  a harmonv  in  our  life — .a  just  balance  between 
the  faculties  which  are  cliwclopcd  by  practical  affairs,  and 
those  which  need  the  ampler  air  of  intellectual  activity. 
1/itcraturc  is  lire  ^ilent  Init  eloquent  witness  to  the  reality 
and  power  of  ideas  and  ideals.  , 

There  is  a great  difference  between  being  busy  and  being 
fruitful.  Busv  people  are  often  painfully  barren  .and  un- 
interesting. Their  activity  spends  itself  in  mechanical  ways, 
which  add  little  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  or  h.appl- 
ness.  On  the  oth<a'  hand,  there  are  those  who  are 
apparently  idle,  who  seem  to  be  separate  from  the  busy 
working  world,  but  who  are  often  the  most  fruitful.  Our 
standards  of  work  or  idleness  are  in  great  need  of  revision- — 
a revision  which  shall  recognise  character  as  distinct  from 
mere  activity,  tind  measure  w^orth  and  achievement  by  the 
depth  .and-  richness  of  the  nature  disclosed.  one  looks 

into  the  face  of  Shakespere  or  of  (iocthe,  charged  with  the 
verv  spirit  of  meditation,  (ine  sees  what  long  and  inspiring 
hours  of  thought,  of  deep  brooding  up-cm  the  mystery  of  'the 
soul,  lay  behind  the  works  of  these  masters  of  man  and 
his  life.  Out  of  the  profound  silence,  in  w’hich  the  soid 
opens  itself,  hushed  and  reverential,  to  the  lessons  of  time' 
;md  eternity,  the.  great  works  grew'  as  the  tree  and  the 
ilower  spring  out  of  the  hidden  places  of  the  soil.  .Such 
men  of  affluent  nature,  to  whom  thought  brings  its  solemn 
revelations,  and  on  the  horizon  of  whose  souls  the  light  of 
the  imagination  glows  like  sunrise  on  new  and  undis- 
covered worlds,  live  in  this  mood  of  meditation,  the  mother 
of  all  the  glorious  works  of  art  and  literature  which  inspire 
and  sustain  us. 

'fhoroau  says  that  in  one  sense  we  cannot  live  too 
leisurely.  “Let  us  not  live  as  if  time  wore  short.  Catch 
the  pace  of  the  seasons.  Have  leisure  to  attend  to  every 
phenomenon  of  nature,  and  to  entertain  every  thought  that 
comes  to  you.  Let  your  life  he  a leisurelv  progress  through 
the,  volume.s  of  nature.”  On  a summer’s  d.ay  the  spacious 
leisure  of  the  woods  invites  one  to  complete  cessation  of 
effort — ^that  profound  repo.se  which  opens  every  door  to  fresh 
perceptions  and  new  inlluences.  But  on  a clear  cold  winter’s 
morning  a different  spirit  is  abroad ; not  repose  but  intensity 
of  action  is  indicated.  One  is  released  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  roads  and  the  intrusion  of  fences;  places  once  for- 
bidden or  inaccessible  are  now  open  to  us ; there  is  no  remote 
outlook  across  field  or  swamp  to  which  we  cannot  make 
our  way.  The  vanishing  beauty  of  the  hour  tempts  you 
forward  and  you  become  the  possessor  of  a day  which  you 
will  desire  to  share  with  others,  but  the  memorv  of  which, 
in  spite  of  all  your  efforts,  will  remain  incommunicable. 

Akin  to  this  expciience  is  the  sense  of  solitude.  For  the 
most  part  we  are  alone  and  the  voices  of  friends  come  faint 
and  broken  across  the  imp.assable  ‘gulfs.  No  one  has  felt 
the  pathos  of  this  soliturlif  more  keenh",  or  given  it  a more 
deeply  pathetic  e.\.prcssion  than  ?iiatthew  Arnold — • 

Fes,  in  ihe  sea  of  life, 

With  echoing  straits  helwcen  us  throiim, 

We  mortal  millions  live  alone/'' 

The  moods  in  which  the  sense  of  kinship  outweighs  the 
sense  of  isolation  come  oftenest  at  the  bidding  of  some 
friend  who  has  journeyed  with  us  in  the  day  of  action,  and 
l)ivouacked  wdth  us  when  the  night  of  sorrow  has  fallen 
upon  us  from  the  shining  skies.  There  are  those  who  .are 
born  to  be  our  kinsmen  of  the  soul  and  whose  voice  reaches 
us  when  other  voices  fail.  It  is  of  such  friendships  that 
Montaigne  speaks— 

“In  the  friendship  I speak  of  they  mi.K  and  work  them- 
selves into  one  piece,  with  so  universal  a mixture  there  is 
no  more  sign  of  the  seam  by  which  they  were  first  con- 
joined. If  a man  should  importune  me  to  give  a reason 
why  I loved  him,  I can  only  answer,  because  it  was  he 
and  because  it  was  I.  There  is  beyond  I know  not  what 
in*xplicable  and  fatal  power  which  brought  on  this  union.” 


Prisoners,  withdrawn  from  the  world  and  its  interests, 
soon  reveal  the  poverty  or  the  opulence  of  the  nature  they 
bear.  .Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a born  leader  and  man  of 
affairs,  whose  ambitious  projects  were  spread  over  two  con- 
tinents, was  suddenly  incarcerated  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Well,  if  he  could  not  go  to  the  world,  the  world  must  come 
to  him.  There  are  few  more  striking  instances  of  lln' 
victory  of  a soul  over  its  surroundings.  Epictetus,  though 
a slave,  freed  himself  by  meditation,  and  Marcus  .Aurelius 
learned  to  sene  though  ;in  Emperor,  but  Raleigh’s 
seclusion  ])rov<'d  to  be  ihe.  liberation  of  the  spirit.  llis 
“History  of  IIm-  W'drUl”  is  an  illuminating  pictur<‘  of  tlio 
nunements  of  the  race.  So  Silvio  Pcllico’.s  “.Memoirs” 
with  their  remarlcable  views  of  prison  life,  hold  us  by  th<? 
charm  of  his  thought  and  experience.  Nothing  reveals  ;i 
man’s  character  more  fully  than  the  spirit  in  which  he  bears 
his  limitations. 

It  is  iin  easv  matter  by  busv  men  to  decry  the  fortune 
of  those  who  choose  the  better  part  of  quiet  and  self- 
denying  life  in  some  obscure  position.  The  mind  soon 
assumes  the  attitude  of  the  body ; the  h^art  becomes 
narrow,  hard,  .and  nnsympathetic  under  the  active  body’s 
control.  There  arc  hosts  of  men  who  impose  their  own 
limitations  on  tin-  world,  setting  up  their  own  narrowness 
.as  standard  of  \irtue.  This  is  to  be  imprisoiu?d  indeed, 
and  not  conscious  of  their  own  bond.age.  The  liistory  of 
civilisation  is  the  sto-iw  of  the  struggles  and  agom  .and 
achievements  of  men  to  lid  themselves  of  the  shackles 
inherited  from  the  piast.  'I'he  great  writers  have  all  been 
emancipators.  b'rorn  Socrates  to  Browning,  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  world  have  been  lonelv  b.attlers  for  the  trutli 
of  things.  “When  I am  de:id,”  s.aid  Heine,  “l;iy  a sword 
on  my  coffin,  for  I was  a soldier  in  the  war  for  the  liberation 
of  humanity.” 

It  m.ay  be  thought  unnecessary  to  advocate  Idleness,  sinc<' 
.a  large  ])art  of  our  piopulation  show  such  .a  disinclination  for 
anything  that  involves  hard  work.  'I'he  war  h.as  un- 
doubtedly left  behind  it  a relaxation — .an  indisposition  for 
great  exertion.  'Phere  are  main’  people  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  less  they  do,  the  more  is  left  for  others. 
This  is  a great  mistake;  they  know  little  of  political  and 
social  eco’nomy  who  do  not  know  that  the  world  is  bank- 
rupt, and  that  nothing  can  save  it  but  severe  application  to 
the  various  tasks  that  fall  to  us.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
o\  er-production ; we  fear  the  we.altened  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  has  been  shown  bv  so  m.anv  of  the  workers. 
-Vs  a matter  of  fact  it  is  the  strenuous  workers  who  exhibit 
a livclv  appreciation  of  the  leisure  which  comes  to  them  as 
the  rew.ard  of  toil.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  says, 
faculty  for  idleness  implies  a catholic  appetite  and  a sirnng 
sense  of  personal  identitv.  There  is  a sort  of  dre'.adful, 
hacleneyed  people  about  who  are  scarcclv  conscious  of  living 
except  in  the  exercise  of  some  conventional  occupation.  It 
is  no  good  speaking  to  such  folk;  they  cannot  l>e  idle— their 
naturo  is  not  generous  enough.  They  pass  those  hours  in 
a sort  of  coma,  which  are  not  spent  in  furious  moiling  in 
the  gold  mill.  They  sow  hurpv,  and  reap  indigeslion.” 

Society  is  for  the  expression  of  all  that  is  best  in  us,  for 
that  wRich  is  human  apd  true,  no  less  than  that  which  is 
brilliant  and  intellectual.  It  is  the  opportunity  to  place  our 
intellects,  our  genial  traits,  our  various  talents  .at  the  dis- 
posal of  others.  That  is  a false  social  training  which  would 
make  us  less  generous,  less  unselfish  than  the  good  heart 
in  us  prompts.  If  our  social  instinct  bids  us  make  self- 
seeking  the  motive  of  our  acts,  it  is  a perverted  one. 

This  is  why  the  wise  man  cherishes  some  art  that  takes 
him  out  of  the  routine  of  his  life.  He  is  the  better  for 
every  emotion  that  acquaints  him  with  his ' unconscious 
resources.  The  ideal  life  which  gxive  the  world  the  Olym- 
pi.an  Zerrs  of  Pheidias,  the  Sistine  Madonna  of  Raphael,  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  is  the  human  depth  out  of  which 
rise  the  noblest  things  of  the  life  that  lies  beneath  the  level 
of  consciousness.  The  decipest  truth  comes  to  the  surface 
in  the  quiet  hour  when  the  soul  is  given  to  think,  to  feel,  and 
to  act  as  it  is  moved  by  a wisdom  not  its  own.  The  work 
‘of  genius  is  alw.ays  a miracle  of  growth,  hidden  from  ;\11 
eves,  nourished  and  expanded  by  the  invisible  forces  that 
sustain  the  universe.  Life  is  inexhaustible,  and  even 
common  men  and  women  may  reach  a future  in  which  art 
shall  come  nearer  to  hum.an  iieanTs,  and  add  to  its  revela- 
tion of  beauty  some  undiscovered  loveliness.  .So  living, 
acting,  suffering,  we  shall  pass  through  time  into  eternity, 
there  to  find  the  meanings  of  things  unread  here — things 
only  discoverable  in  the  light  of  the  everlasting  day. 


FAMILY  HP:RALD 


Varieties. 


The  first  baby’s  feeding  bottle  was  a 
biiU's  horn. 

•t 

Bees-  stick  more  than  5,000,000,000 
flowers  in  the  gathering  of  one  pound  of 
honev. 

' ,5^.  X A 

Authorities  tell  us  that  there  is  only  one 
sudden  death  among  women  to  eight  among 
men. 

m ^ 

The  Roman  catacombs  are  580  mil.-s  in 
extent,  and  it  is  estimated  that  something 
like  15,000,000  dead  tire  there  interred. 

How  many  people  know  that  Lewis 

C.'irroll,  the  famous  author  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland,  was  an  eminent  Oxford 
schohir,  who  wrote  tin  "Elemcntary 

'I'reatise  on  Determinants?”  Hi.s  real 
ntime  was  Cliarles  Lutwidge  Dodgson. 

* * * 

London'^  fog  expert  has  a machine  on 
which  he  w'eighs  a.nd  otherwise  records 
each  fog  that  comes  to  Victoria  Street. 
'The  solid  matter  deposited  by  a fog  weighs 
six  tons  per  square  mile.  For  all  that, 
fogs  of  the  “London  particular”  brand  are 
diminishing  year  by  year. 

tt-  -Vr  * 

CANADA’S  BIG  GAME. 

The  moose  is  by  far  the  most  plentiful 
of  Canada’s  big  g;ime  animals.  Through- 
out the  Dominion  it  is  e.stimated  that  from 
1,000  to  1,500  moose  are  killed  annually, 
but  the  moose  is  by  no  means  following 
the  trail  of  the  buffalo  to  extinction. 
Several  splendid  specimens  have  already 
been  shot  in  the  north  country  this  season. 
'The  game  are  protected  and  are  hunted 
tinder  certain  restrictions  that  are  rigidly 
enforced,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  their 
extinction. 

BACHELORS  AND  CHILDREN. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  John  Galsworthy’s 
lx)ok  on  childhood,  “.Awakening,”  a critic 
remarks  that  men,  and  especially  bachelors, 
are  the  best  historians  of  childhood.  It 
was  Charles  Lamb  who  wrote  “Dream 
Children.”  Lamb,  by  the  way,  W'as 
scarcely'-  an  inveterate  bachelor,  as  he 
w'ould  have  married  Ann  Simmons,  if  she 
had  been  willing,  and  there  was  also 
“.Alice  W.,”  as  well  as  Fanny'  Kelly,  the 
actress,  who  refused  him.  It  was  the 
lonely  Barrie  who  wrote  “Peter  -Pan.” 
■And  few  descriptions  of  children — not 
dream  diiJdren  or  Peter  Pans,  but  of  actual 
child  life— can  surpass  the  irictures  drawn 
bv  E.  Nesbitt  (Mrs,  Hubert  Ifland)  in  “The 
Treasure  Seekers”  and  ’‘The  Phccnix  and 
the  Carpet.” 

* * » 

WAR  AND  THE  DANCE  CRAZE. 

A com.ptirison  between;  the  so-cal.'.pd 
dance  craze  danger,  which  followed  the 
tlreat  War,  and-  that  which  followed  the 
Napoleonic  conflict  is  made  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
.AlingtDn,  Eton’s  headmaster.  At  the  end 
of  the  Napoleonic  war,  he  says,  people 
thought  English  dancing  w'as  going  to  the 
bad.  The  new  dances  introduced  were  the 
waltz  and  the  polka,  which  w'ere  looked 
upon  as  dangerous  and  “modern.”  Many 
people  now  viewed  with  alarm  -the  “jazz” 
band  dancing,  and  considered  it  wrong. 
When  the  waltz  and  polka  were  introduced, 
the  situation  of  English  dancing  was 
thought  to  be  so  deplorable  that  six  ladies 
met  at  Devonshire  House  to  see  what  could 
be  done.  They  started  a dancing  club, 
where  all  the  fashionable  women  attended. 
They  ’ittle  thought,  adds  Dr.  Alington,  that 
after  the,  ne.xt  European  war  Devonshire 
House  would  be  sold  to  a cinema  comp.any. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  OSTRICH. 

'The  ostrich  is  the  biggest  bird  on 
earth  and  has  the  smallest  brain.  It 
weighs  as  much  as  an  average  cow,  and 
that  brain  weighs  but  two  ounces.  A’et  it 
is  not  stupid  ! The  ostrich  lives  to  be 
tX;out  ninety  years  old.  In  twenty-nine 
yehrs  one  pair  tinder  observation  produced 
450  chicks — an  equivalent  of  137,500 
pounds  of  meat ! 

* * * 

THE  HERRING  POPULATION. 

It  is  authoritatively  estimated  that  over 
a thoustind  million  herrings  were  caught 
from  the  ports  of  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft 
from  August  to  Deceinlx-r  of  last  yea^. 
But  intin  is  not  the  only  creature  whikh 
uses  the  herring  as  food.  Whales,  por- 
poises, seals,  sharks,  dogfish,  cod,  ling,  and 
seagulls  all  take  their  toll  from  the  herring 
shoals.  The  younger  fish  in  particular  are 
preyed  upon  by  thousands  of  enemies,  and 
probably  only  one  in  ten  survives  and  joins 
the  commercial  shoals,  maybe  fewer.  The 
herring  population  assumes  a still  higher 
value  £ind  approaches  from  100,000  to 
200,000  millions,,  and  this  without  taking 
into  ticcount  the  youngest  individuals,  those 
recently  hailched.  'Their  numbers  are 
beyond  comprehension,  for  the  herring 
deposits  about  60,000  eggs. 

* •*■  * 

GOODWIN  SAND  TREASURES. 

A suggestive  idea  put  forward  by  Lord 
Headley,  the  great  engineering  authority, 
at  a recent  lecture  in  London,  was  that  the 
Goodwin  Sands  might  be  explored  for 
buried  treasures.  On  that  spot,  he  pointed 
out,  was  the  accumulation  of  centuries  of 
disasters,  and  within  a few  square  miles 
many  millions  of  pounds  worth  of  treasure 
are  hidden.  Various  schemes  to  recover 
these  treasures  have  been  turned  down,  but 
Ix>rd  Headley  thinks  it  possible  to  sink  a 
big  flotiting  concrete  tower  in  Trinity  Bay 
and  to  run  tunnels  from  this  base  of  opera- 
tions in  any  direction.  Boring  with  suit- 
able augers  would  probably  reveal  the 
presence  of  many  an  old  craft,  and  tlie  next 
question  would  be  to  arrange  for  rapid 
tunnelling.  “Tlie  problem  of  the  Goodwins 
is  not  exact^’  a ‘wild  cat’  scheme,”  says 
l.ord  Headley,  “but  it  comes  under  the 
heading  of  ‘highly  speculative  adventure.’  ” 
It  is  none  the  less  fascinating  for  that,  and 
is  far,  more  sound  than  many  a mining  ven- 
ture, because  the  treasure  is  really  there. 

ft  -;t  ■ * 

DANTE  AND  BEATRICE. 

Although  the  love  of  Dante  for  Beatrice 
often  is  quoted  as  ,a  type  of  earthly ■ attach- 
ment, both  fine  and  rare,  the  facts  are  th;it 
bot'n  Dante  and  Beatrice  married  others, 
Dante  having  four  clnldren  by  his  wife. 
Beatrice  died  when  she  was  twenty-four. 
In  all  the  poet  saw  her  but  three  or  four 
times  in  his  life,  the  first  time  when  she 
W’as  a child  of  eight.  He  never  wooed  her 
or  dreamed  of  marrying  lier.  She  was  to 
tiim  merely  a symbol  tor  everything  that 
was  good  and  beautiful,  and  this  symbol- 
ising began  when  the  two  were  children  and 
the  grave  youth  was  taken  to  her  lather’s 
house  by  his  own  parents  on  a visit.  That 
she  ettred  anything  for  him  beyond  a care- 
less friendship  or  the  careless  regard  one 
has  for  a seldom-met  acquaintance  is  doubt- 
ful. Her  full  name  was  Beatrice  Portinari, 
and  she  died  in  1290,  Dante  taking  a wife 
two  years  later.  In  speaking  of  her  Dante 
said  : “I  saw  her  at  about  the  end  of  my 
ninth  year.  Her  dress  on  that  day  was  of 
a most  noble  colour,  a subdued  and  goodly 
crimson,  girdled  and  adorned  in  stub  sort 
as  best  suited  with  her  tender  age.  .At  that 
moment  1 saw  most  truly  that  the  spirit  of 
life  which  hath  its  dwelling  in  tlie  secretest  : 
chamber  of  the  heart  began  to  tremble  .so  | 
violently  that  the  least  pulses  of  mv  bodv  - 
began  to  sf'ak#  tJhe-'c-wiLb  ” ' 


CARICATURING  A DEAN. 

'The  famous  caricaturist.  Sir  Leslie 
\V;ird,  better  known  as  “Spy,”  tells  a story 
about  a sketch  that  he  once  drew  of  Dean 
Wellesley.  “Shortly  afterwards,”  says  .Sir 
Leslie,  “I  was  introduced  to  him. 
‘Pleased  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Ward,’  he  said, 
but  his  frigid  tone  somewhat  belied  his 
words.  ‘1  don’t  mind  your  picture  of  me 
at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  quite 
unrecognisable.’  However,  I got  my  own 
back  a few  days  later,”  adds  “Spy,”  “when 
I received  a grateful  letter  from  the  Dean’s 
wife  to  the  effe,ct  that,  thanks  to  the  carica- 
ture, her  husband  had  at  last  discarded  an 
awful  hat  that  she  had  been  vainly  trying 
to  induce  him  to  get  rid  of.” 

» * 

BRAHMS  SUNG  BY  HEATHENS. 

Relating  his  experiences  while  in 
Llganda,  tlie  Rev.  B.  C.  S.  ^Everett,  a 
Minor  Canon  at  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor  Castle,  says  he  visited  native 
schools  where  coal  black  children;  whose 
parents  not  lc>ng  ago  were  heathens  of  the 
most  barbarous  type,  sang  to  his  astonish- 
ment songs  from  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms 
in  a manner  to  give  the  children  of  many 
English  schools  a lead.  The  greatest 
punishment  to  inflict  upon  a native  child  is 
to  tell  it  that  it  will  be  excluded  from 
attendance  at  school ; they  are  immensely 
keen  on  learning.  Mr.  Everett  received 
from  one  of  the  principal  native  public 
men  a six-bowled  sacred  pipe,  which  is  now- 
one  of  his  most  cherished  po.ssessions. 
“.So  far,”  he  says,  “1  have  never  smoked 
it,  for  I do  not  think  my  constitution  will 
stand  the  strain  of  smoking  from  si.x  bowls 
;it  once.” 

* * « 

OLIVER  TWIST’S  BIRTHPLACE. 

In  St.  George’s  Woikhm.tse,  now 
closed  by  the  Southwark  GuardAis,  several 
writers  have  claimed  to  discover  the  birth- 
place of  Oliver  Twist  and  the  place  in 
which  that  “greedy  boy”  made  his  stagger- 
ing request  for  “more.'”  Mr.  W.  B.  Matz, 
in  the  “Dickensian,”  points  out  that  the 
workhou.se  thus  immortalised  was  in  ‘‘a 
certain  town”  at  some  distance  frCMn 
London.  .A  guess  tit  Rochester  is  dis- 
missed, on  the. ground]  that  Oliver  entered 
London  Ironi  the  opposite  direction.  In  the 
serial  edition  of  the  story,  Dickens  raimed 
the  town  of  Mudfog,  which  has  a riverside 
about  it  ; but  in  volume  ■ form 
the  story  appeared  \vith  the  name  cau’.i.xisly 
omitted,  and  a note  hinting  that  rumours 
had  been  abroad.  -So  tlie  identity  of 
Oliver’s  “home”  is  lost,  but  the  copper 
which  failed  to  supply  the  “more’’  is 
preserved,  as  a lasting  memorial  to  bumble. 

* * * 

FARMING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Grass  can  not  be  cured  in  the  Philip- 
pines* because  of  <the  great  humidity.  As 
a consequence  it  is  cut  fresh  every  day  and 
brought  into  the  towns  and  cities  for.  sale 
:it  a stipulated  price  per  cargo,  two  bundles 
weighing  about  125  pounds.  It  is  cut  w'ith 
a siiitdl  home-madie  knife,  tmd  washed  in 
running  water  before  being  placed  in  the 
bundle.  American  horses  cannot  live  on 
it,  but  native  horses  eat  it  and  grow  fat. 
Gtiinea  grass  and  Bermuda  are  the  com- 
monest kinds  of  grasses  grown  for  horses 
in  the  Islands.  For  American  liprses  and 
mules  hay  is  imported  into  Manila.  On 
account  of  excessive  rains  oats  cannot  bo 
grown  in  the  Islands;  rust  affects  it.  Corn 
grows  well  ; Filipino  farmers  can  harvest 
three  crops  a year' from  a single  piece  of 
ground.  To  keep  it,  .it  is  nece*sary  to  leave 
it  in  the  husk,  otherwise  weevils  destroy  it. 
It  is  tied  in  bundles  and  hung  on  bamboo 
poles  and  tiusked  and  shelled  as  needed. 
Corn  mills  arc-  now  being  established  in 
the  Visayan  Islands,  where  the  natives 
-arefer  cornmc.nl  to  rice  as  a staple  food. 
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2 RF^NIDOM  S 

^ RET^IDINGS.  ^ ■ 

^ sk;>^  ^r<  ^ 

What  is  that  which  is  low'er  with  a head 
on  it  than  without  one? — A pillow. 

* * * 

“Does  your  fiat  seem  any  more  roomy 
than  it  used  to?’’  “Well,  a little,  now  the" 
varnish  is  beginning  to  get  scraped  off  the 
furniture.” 

♦ 

Mistress : “Sarah,  have  you  been 

meddling  with  the  barometer?”  Sarah  : 
“Yes,  m’m.  You  see,  yesterday  was  my 
night  out,  so  1 put  it  to  fine.” 

* * * 

Clara:  “I  thought  you  said  you’d  marry 
a musical  man,  and  now  you’ve  engaged 
yourself  to  one  who  can’t  even  read 
notes!”  Maud:  “True,  dear;  but  he  can 
afford  to  spend  them!” 

* , * * 

“Johnny,”  said  Mrs.  Brookly,  severely, 
“it  wasn’t  nice  of  you  to  ask  Mrs.  Jones 
her  age.  It  made  her  very  tmgry.”  “Why 
did  it,  mamma?”  asked  Johnny.  ".She 
asked  me  first,  aild  1 dwln’t  get  angry 
about  it.” 

* tt-  * 

Customer;  lifting  something  out  with  his 
spoon  : “V\'hat  have  you  bei’u  putting  in 
this  chicken  broth?”  Waiter,  closely  in- 
specting it  : “That  seems  to  be  a piece  of 
riiicken,  sir.  .\cci(k'iits  will  happen  now 
and  again.” 

•X-  * * 

Benson  : “1  lost  my  silk  umbrella  yester- 
day at  the  club.”  Townes:  “Too  bad! 
But  you’ll  get  it  back,  won’j  you?  ;\ren’t 
your  initials  on  it?”  Benson  : “Well, 

come  to  think  of  it,  there  are- some  initials 
on  it,  but  they  aren’t  mine.” 

' * * * 

“No,  Willie,”  said  his  mother,  “one 
piece  of  cake  is  quite  cnougli  for  you!” 
“It’s  funny,”  responded  Willie,  with  an 
iinjured  air.  “You  say  you  arc  anxious 
that  1 should  le.'irn  to  eat  properly,  and  yet 
you  won’t  give  tne  a chance  to  practise  !” 

* -it-  * 

.She,  sighing  : “Oli,  I met  such  a lovely, 
polite  man  to-d.iy.,”  Me : “Where  was 

that?”  She:  “In  the  street.  1 must  have 
been  carrying  my  umbrella  carelessly,  for 
he  bumped  his  eye  into  it.  I said,  ‘Pardon 
me,’  and  he  said,  ‘Don’t  mention  it— -1  have 
another  eve  left.’  ” 

* -x  -X- 

A school  teacher  had  been  telling  her 
class  all  about  the  myriads  of  microscopic 
creatures  inhabiting  ordinary  tap  water. 
“Mother,”  said  a little  girl  on  reaching 
home,  “I  know  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
kettle  sing  wlien  it  begins  to  boil.  It’s  all 
those  little  things  squealing.” 

X-  X-  X- 

A stout  school  mistress,  anxious  to  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  relative  sizes  of  differ- 
ent countries,  said  to  one  of  her  pupils 
“Cambodia  is  about  as  largo  as  Siam.” 
The  girl  produced  this  piece  of  information 
in  a written  exercise  as  follows  : “.She  say.s 
Cambodia  is  about  as  large  as  she  is.” 

XXX- 

A society  woman  called  on  a famous 
painter  who,  when  necessity  arose,  could 
express  himself  with  empliasis.  Her  .cease- 
less chatter,  however,  did  not  permit  him 
to  get  in  a word.  At  length  a pause  to 
take  breath  allowed  him  to  say,  ‘‘We  had 
iKsUed  mutton  aiid  turnips  for  dinner  to- 
day.” “What  a strange  observation  !”  tbe 
w'oman  exclaimed.  “W’hy,”  he  said,  “it  is 
as  good  as  anything  you  have  been  saying 
lot  the  last  two  hours, - 


Seasonable  Suggestion.— “Pass  the 
pepper.” 

* * » 

Selfishness. — “Don’t  you  think  there 
should  be  music  in  every  home?”  “By  all 
means.  What  1 olijoct  to  is  music  next 
door.” 

« « X- 

A Meteorological  Record.  — Baggs  : 
“What  do  you  think  of  this  weather,  old 
cliap?”  Gaggs : “Oh,  positively  unbear- 
able.” Baggs:  “.And  how  is  the  missus 
to-day?”  Gaggs;  “Just  about  tlie  same, 
thanks.” 

X-  X-  * 

In  Happy  Mood. — First  loafer:  “Can 
you  explain  to  me  what  this  word  ‘camou- 
hage’  is,  Bill?”  Second  loafer;  “Of 
course  1 can.  Camouflage  is  when  a man 
is  going  to  work  at  live  o’clock  on  a cold 
winter’s  morning,  up  to  his  knees  in  .snow, 
whistling,  ‘.AH' the  world  will  be  jealous  of 
mo.’  ” 

■ X * X 

• Ultra-Politeness. — “I  don’t  think  I’ll 
buy  anything  to-da\-.  I’m  sorry  fo  have 
trouliled  you,  but  the  lact  is  I was  just 
looking  for  a friend,”  said  the  woman 
slioppei'.  “Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  replied' the 
assisl:uit,  “it  was  no  trouble.  In  fact 
if  you  tliink  vour  Iriend  .might  be  in  any 
of  the  few  remaining  boxes  I’ll  open  them 
up,  too.” 

X-  » X- 

I^ECKLESS  IMBIBITION. 

Al.-iry  .\nn  was  .-i  raw  country  g.irl, 
and  h.'id  gone  to  her  new  position  in  town. 
'I'lie  mistress  was  (-xpl.-uning  the  art  of  lay- 
ing the  table,  and  was  showing  lief"  how 
to  place-tbe  glasses.  “But,”  said  the  girl, 
“you  don’t  want  ;dl  those  glasses  on  at  the 
same  time,  do  you?”  “Certainly,”  replied 
the  mistress.  “Why  not?”  The  girl  was 
silent  for  a moment,  then  she  said,  “All 
right.  I’ll  put  ’em  just  as  you  say,  only  I 
hope  you  won’t  blame  me  if  you  get  a 
headache,  mixing  your  drinks  so.” 

A MEDLEY. 

‘‘But  are  you  a British-born  subject?” 
angrilv  demand'd  tlio  oliicial  at  the  pass- 
port office.  “.My  mother  was  British 

began  the  ap])lic:mt.  “Yes,  yes ” 

“But  she.  inarrii'd  a F'renchman ” 

“A'cs?”  “In  Italy.”  “A’es ; bdt  where 
were  you  born?”  “I  was  born  on  a strip 
living  Spanish  colours  whilst  she  was  lying 
at  .'inchor  in  Honolulu  flarbour,  but  my 
parents  died  in  Brazil  when  1 was  only 
four  years  of  age,  and  I was  adopted  by  a 
Chinaman,  wlio  brought  me  up  in 

Russia ” “Well,  lie’s ” began  an 

official.  “He’s  a League  of  Nations!’^ 
remarked  another  official. 

X-  X-  * 

“TO  WHAT  BASE  USES 

minister  h.ad  been  appointed  to  a 
Scotlisli  country  parish.  During  his  first 
round  of  visits  on  his  parisliioners  he  called 
at  :i  small  farm,  Init  found  only  the 
farmer’s  son  .at  home.  He  was  shown  into 
the  parlour  wiili  due  ceremony.  Glancing 
round  the  room  he  noticed  a bookcase. 
“.Are  these'  all  the  books  your  father  has 
in  the  house?”  ho  inquired  of  the  boy. 
‘‘Ay,”  was  the  stolid  reply.  “Now  tell 
me,”  went  on  llie  minister,  ‘‘which  of  them 
does  he  use  oftenest?”  “That  ,anc,” 
replied  the  buy,  at  tlie  same  time  pointing 
to  a large  Icatlu'r-covered  Bible,  whicli 
seemed  to  bc«we!l  worn.  “Oh,  the  Bible,” 
said  the  minister,  beaming;  “I’m  glad  of 
that,  flow  often  does  lie  use  it?”  ‘‘On 
■Sunday  nioniin,’  ” was  the  reply,  “Oli, 
only  Once  a week?”  said  the  minister. 
“VVell,  well,  docs  lie  read  at  aloud  toiyou 
all,  or  just  to  himself?”  “No,”  came  the 
disconcerting  replv,  “he  shairpens  his  razor 
on’t.’- 


ON  THE  TELEPHONE. 

“Are  you  there?”  “A’es.”  “What's 
your  name?”  “Watt’s  my  ntune.”  “Yes, 
what’s  your  name?”  “1  say  my  name  is 
Watt.  You’re  Jones?”  “No;  I’m  Knott.” 
‘.‘Will  you  tell  me  your  name?”  ‘'Will 
Knott.”  “Why  won’t  vou?”  ‘‘I  s;iv  mv 
name  is  WLlliam  Knott.”  “Oh,  1 Ix-g  vour 
pardon  !”  “Then  you’ll  be  in  this  .after- 
noon,  if  I come  around.  Watt?”  “Cer* 
tainlv,  Knott.”  And  tlie-y'  rang  off. 

X-  X-  ‘ X- 

UNMISTAKABLE  SYMPTOMS. 

Mrs.  Mason’s  washerwoman  Martiia, 
was  complaining  of  her  husband’s  health. 
“Is  he  very  ill,  .Afartha?”  asked  .Mrs'. 
Mason.  “He’s  Aery  poorlv,  ma'am,” 
answered  the  woman.  “He’s  got  the  ex- 
clamatory rlieumiitism.”  “A'ou  mean  in- 
llammalory,  .Martlia,  ” said  Mrs.  Mason. 
“Exclamatory  means  to  cry  out.”  “Yes, 
ma’am,!’  replied  .Martha,  with  conviction, 
“that’s  what  it  is.  He-  hollers  a!l  tho 
time.” 

X-  * X 

ENLIGHTENMENT. 

Jenkinson  went  to  bis  office  smiling 
contentedly  and  looking  altogether  happy. 
His  partner  askf-d  liim  whaf  had  happened 
to  make  liini  look  so  cheerful.  “Why,”  lie 
answered,  “any  man  would  be  happy  if  his 
wife  Saul  to  him  what  my  wife-  said  to  mo 
this  morning.  She  said  lliat  1 was  a in(xl<-l 
liusband.  Isn’t  tluit  something  lo  m;iko 
man  cheerful?”  “Oh,  I don’t  know,” 
replied  the  partner,  “it  depends  altogether 
on  what  she  really  means.”  He  took  ;i 
dictionary  from  the  shelf,  and  alter  ti 
moment’s  search  read  out.  “Model — a 
small  imitation  of  the  rctil  thing.” 

» X-  X- 

A BARGAIN. 

The  “Cheap  Jack”  was  exerting-  all 
his  delicate  subtleties  in  the  .science,  of 
drawing  a crowd,  and  ho  wound  up  by 
offering  a bright’''new  shilling  for  sale  by 
auction.  “Now,  gentlemen,”  ho  cried, 
“here  is  the  opportunity  of  .'i  lifetime  ! 
What  will  yott  bid  for  tliis  shilling?  This 
is  only  one  of  tlie  bargtiins  I’ve  got  for 
yon  to-dav. ” Bids  caiiu-  very  slowly  from 
the  doubting  listeners,  till  at  last  the 
childish  treble  'of  a small  Itoy's  voice  wtis 
heard.  “.Sixpence  for  itl”{  liv  cried. 
“Very  well,”  said  the  “Cheap  Jtick,’  “ifs 
yours,  my  little  had.  Where’s  your  six- 
pence?” “Take  it  out  of  tlie  shilling  and 
hand  me  over  tlie  change!”  replied  tfic  lad. 

X-  -x  * 

BUSINESS  ONLY. 

There  was  no  sentiment  about  Erasmus 
Stone.  He  met  llie  girl  li.e  wished  to 
marry,  and  lie  proposeil  like  this  ; “.Ade- 
laido  Montgomery,  w'ill  yon  be  my  file- 
partner.  ' I am  a business  man.  If  you 
tire  agreeable,  I wifi  drtiw  up  ti  marriage- 
contract,  we’ll  both  sign,  before  witnessx-s, 
and  then  we  can  carry  on  the  world's 
work.”  She  ’ gasped,,  but  presently 
regained  her  composure.  “Fortunately,” 
shff  said,  “I’ve  had  a little  business  train- 
ing myself,  so  w'e  can  discuss  this  proposed 
contract  properly  and  dispassionately.” 
“I’m  glad  to  find  you  so  sensible,”  be  said. 
She  smiled  sw'cetly.  ‘‘1  regret  1 can  give 
ton  nothing  better  than  the  second  option,’’ 
she  saiil.  “What  1”  In-  exclaimed.  “I’m 
tdraid  I have  to  inform  }Ou  I am  already 
engaged — that  is  lo  stiy,  the  first  option  is 
alretidy  taken.  But  a first  optiqn  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a closed  contract.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  take  a chance  on  ;i  second 
option,  say  so;  if  3''Ou  do,  I’ll  drop  you  a 
line  if  1 find  myself  on  the  matrimonial 
market  again.”  “That’s  cold-blooded!” 
he  remarked.  “It’s  business!”  site 
averred.  “I’d  niiher  have  first  option!” 
lie  pleaded.  ‘‘.A  first  option  in  such  a case 
never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  secured 
by  business  methods,”  she  repUeda 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

Trust  all  men  except  the  one  who  loves 
strife — him  avoid. 

Never  put  all  your  goods  in  the  front 
window — they  may  fade. 

It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  brighten 
nhother’s  way  as  to  lighten  his  load. 

.A.  good  resolution  is  like  a rare  book  ; 
the  longer  you  keep  it  the  better  worth 
keeping  it  is. 

■Many  in  this  world  run  after  felicity  like 
the  absent-minded  man  hunting  for  his  hat 
wliile  all  the  time  it  is  on  his  head  or  in 
his  hand. 

Never  bear  more  than  one  kind  of  trouble 
at  a time.  Some  people  bear  three — all 
they  have  now,  all  they  ever  had,  and.  all 
they  ev’er  expect  to  have. 

'I'here  are  some  men  who  can  obey 
Orders  ; and  there  are  some  men  who  can 
get  things  done.  It  is  well  to  be  obedient, 
it  is  better  to  be  resourceful. 

In  the  work-.a-day  world  the  race  is  to 
the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
and,  in  these  times  of  toil  and  turmoil,  the 
half-hearted  and  careless  stand  little  chance 
of  success. 

Life  is  made  up  not  of  great  sacrifices  or 
duties,  but  of  little  things,  in  which  smiles 
and  kindness  are  small  obligations,  given 
habitually,  are  what  win  and  preserve  the 
heart  and  secure  comfort. 

Neither  wealth  nor  rank  will  ensure 
happiness.  Without  love  and  charity  and 
peace  of  mind,  you  may  be  rich  and  great 
and  powerful  as  far  as  worldly  things  are 
concerned,  but  you  cannot  be  happy. 

The  tears  that  men  shed,  if  they  be  of 
ungodly  sorrow,  are  of  no  moral  moment  ; 
but  jewels  every  one,  if  they  are  symbols 
of  unrest  W’hich  the  inward  life  experiences 
by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  the  out- 
ward life.  They  denote  not  so  much  dis- 
content but  aspiration. 


STATISTICS. 


The  United  States  uses  approximately 

48.670.000  barrels  of  oil  in  a month. 

During  1920  there  passed  through  the 

Panama  Canal  2,814  vessels,  of  a total  of 

10.378.000  tons  net — nearly  50  per  cent, 
more  than  in  1919.  The  tolls  levied 
amounted  to  10,295,000  dollars  (about 
£2,000,000). 

Recent  estimates  place  comparative 
wages  of  railway  employees  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1913  at  £4,200,000,  w’hile  those 
of  1920  are  figured  out  at  £17,250,000,  an 
increase  of  310  per  cent.  During  the 
interval  the  number  of  employees  has  in- 
creased from  64,600  to  83,300,  an  increase 
of  29  per  cent. 

Cotton  Cloth. — The  exports  of  cotton 
cloth  from  the  United  States  during  the 
ten  months  ended  October  31st  are  given 
as  715,882,207  yards,  valued  at  206,617,064 
dollars,  against  547,029,538  yards,  valued 
at  121,572,712  dollars  in  the  same  period 
of  1919.  The  imports  of  cotton  cloth 
during  the  ten  months  ended  October  31st 
amounted  to  129,735,478  square  yards, 
valued  at  47,177,044  dollars  compared  with 
28,028,702  square  yards,  valued  at 
10,488,293  dollars  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1919. 

Root  Crops  for  1920. — For  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  the  potato  crop  for 
1920  was  3,137,000  tons,  and  the  average 
yield  per  acre  5.8  tons — practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  previous  year.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  1917  and  1918  the  crop  for  1920 
is  the  largest  recorded  since  returns  were 
first  collected  in  1885.  The  turnip,  swede, 
and  mangold  yields  for  the  year  were  even 
better.  Turnips  and  swedes  show  3,000,000 
tons  more  than  in  1919  for  much  the  same 
acreage,  and  the  yield  works  out  at  nearly 
two  tons  per  acre  above  the  average.  Man- 
golds gave  million  tons  more  fh.v*  1919. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 

Substitutes  for  Plati.num. — .An  alloy  of 
nickel  and  iron  ore  known  as  “Platinite” 
is  being  used  in  place  of  platinum  in  in- 
candescent lamps.  Nickel-chromium  is 
sufficiently  resistant  to  chemical  actibn  to 
render  it  a fairly  good  substitute  for  plati- 
num in  the  laboratory.  Cobalt  is  even 
better  than  nickel  when  in  contact  with 
strong  ticids.  The  melting  point  of  gold 
mav  be  raised  bv  alloying  it  with  palladitim 
producing  an  tilloy  known  as  “Palau.” 
Bureau  of  Standards  tests  show  this  to  be 
superior  to  platinum  in  some  respects  and 
inferior  in  others. 

Germs  in  Liquid  Foods. — To  crush  the 
life  out  of  disease  germs,. of  the  kinds  that 
inhabit  milk  and  other  liquid  fo.ods,  takes 
a pressure  of  20,000  tq ,100,000  pound?  to 
the  square  inch.  An  American  chemical 
exfvert,  in  discovering  this  fact,  found  also 
how  to  apply  such  pressures  to  liquids.  It 
is  found  tliat  the  maleficent  bacteria  in  milk 
are  wliolly  destroyed  by  pressures  consider- 
ablv  lower  than  100,000  pounds,  while  the- 
beneficient  enzymes  are  unafiected  as  the 
pressure  is  applied  at  normal  temperatures. 
For  much  of  this  work  30,000  pounds, 
applied  twenty  minutes,  is  found  adequate. 

Substitute  for  Wood  - Wool. — Sea- 
grasses  are  suggested  as  a packing  mate- 
rial in  place  of  wood-wool.  The  fibres  oi 
sea-grass  are  light,  elastic,  non-inflam- 
mable, odourless,,  and  non-rotting  ; advan- 
tages which  are  of  considerable  importance 
when  perishable  foodstuffs  are  being 
packed.  It  is  .stated  in  the  “Bulletin  de 
I’lnsTitut  Oceanographique,”  that  tlie 
elasticity  of  this  material  is  three  times  as 
great  as  th;it  of  wood-wool,  which  means 
that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  production  is^  somewhat  higher,  the  use 
of  sea-grass  fibre  would  be  twice  as 
economical  as  the  most  economical  packing 
hitherto  employed.  This  material  is 
slightly  lighter  than  wood-wool. 

Cement  from  Beet.s. — A result  of  e.x- 
periments  in  French  factories  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  excellent  cement  as  a by- 
product of  beet-sugar  refining.  The  first 
step  in  the  production  of  sugar  from  beets 
is  boiling  them.  It  has  hitherto  been 
customary  to  throw  away  as  valueless  the 
scum  formed  on  the  caldrons.  But  it  has 
now  been  discovered  that  rliis  scum  con- 
tains large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  estimated  that  4,000  tons  of  carbon- 
ates can  be  recovered  from  70,000  tons  of 
heet.s.  To  this  quantity  of  The  carbonate 
I 1,100  tons  of  clay  is  added,  the  resultant 
product  being  a good  cement.  The  beet 
scum  is  pumped  Into  large  reservoirs  and 
allowed  to  evaporate  for  a certain  length 
of  time  before  being  mixed  witlv^the  dav- 
it is  then  stirred  or  beaten  for  an  hour 
before  being  fed  into  rotary  ovens  such  as 
is  used  in  making  Portland  cement. 

London’s  New  Ri-Servoir.— The  area 
of  water  surface  of  the  Littleton  Peservoir 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  will  be 
approximatdv  700  acres,  and  its  capacity 
about  6,500,000,000  gallons.  The  whole  of 
the  water  will  be  pumped  into  the  reservoir 
from  the  River  Tlinmes,  and  the  reservoir, 
lilje  those  already  constructed  in  the  Thames 
Valley,  will  be  formed  of  an  earthen  em- 
bankment with  a puddle  core  tied  into  the 
surface  of  the  London  clay.  The  intake 
from  the  River  Thames  near  Penton  Hook 
will  be  controlled  by  roller  sluices.  Three 
Venturi  meters,  each  have  a throat  of  4 feet 
10  inches  in  diameter,  with  a maximum 
capacity  of  100,000,000  gallons  per.  day, 
will  be  installed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  intake  channel.  At  the  inlet  to  the 
reservoir,  pump.s  will  bo  installed  capable 
of  lifting  . a maximum  of  300,000,000 
gallons  per  day  through  three  steel  pipes, 
6 feet  in  diameter,  laid  over  the  embank- 
ment. 


U.S.  INAUGURATION  DAY. 

It  is  not  generally  known  how  the 
United  States  fixed  the  4th  of  March  as. 
Inaugurtition  Day.  It  was  not,  as  might 
be  supposed,  bt-cause  on  that  day  (.leorge 
Washington  took  the  oath  as  the  first 
President,  for  Washington  was  tnaugurau.d 
nearly  two  months  after  March  4th,  though 
his  double  term  ended  on  March  3rd,  1797. 

When-,  in  July,  1788,  eleven  of  the  lhirt>>en 
states  had  ratified  the  Constitution  the  con- 
vention met  ;ind  after  a prolonged  di-.- 
cussion  directed,  that  the  electors  of  Pre.-i- 
dent  and  \'ice-Presklent  should  be 
“.appointed”  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
January,  1789;  that  ■ they  ' should  meet  and 
vote  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Februan  ; 
and  tliat  Congress'  should  assemble  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March,  which  in  that 
year  happened  to  be  the  fourth  day  of  the 
month. 

The  preliminaries  took  place  as  they  had 
been  planned,  but  no  quorum  of  Congres.s 
appeared  in  New  York  until  April  6lh. 
Then  the  electoral  votes  wbre  Vounted,  and 
special  messengers  were  sent  to  Virginia  and 
^Massachusetts  to  inform  Washington  .and 
Adams  of  their  election.  Washington  made 
a triumphal  journey  northward,  and  was 
inaugurated  on  April  30th  ; but  the  fttec 
that  a few  .Senators  were  m attendance  on 
•March  4th  led  to  the  theory  that  the  now 
government  began  its  existence  on  that  day. 
W’a.shingtcn  was  inaugurated  for  his  second 
term  on  .March  4th,  1793 — two  montiis 
short  of  his  four  years — and  March  4th  lias 
been  the  date  cf  the  beginning  of  Pre.si- 
dential  terms  ever  since. 

' The  dale  was  itberefore  fixed- by  accident, 
and,  as  time  has  proved,  it  was  most  un- 
fortunate. InaugLir.ation  Day,  wliich  has 
become  the  occasion  of  great  gatherings 
and  imposing  pageants,  ceremonies  and 
jollifications,  falls  in  the  most  inclement 
season  of  the  year  at  the  national  capital. 
But  that,  although  it  detracts  from  the 
pleasures  of  the  occasion,  might  not  be  an 
adequate  reason  for  making  a change. 
There  are,  however,  many  serious  reasons. 
The  Constitution  fixes  the  first  Monday  in 
December  as  the  day  for  Congress  to  meet ; 
and  in  the  second  year  of  its  service  that 
leaves  a Congress  only  three  months  before 
its  term  expires.  So  the  “short”  session, 
curtailed  by  the  holiday  season,  cannot 
accomplish  any  , important  legislation. 
Moreover,  when  Congress  meets  for  its 
short  session  its  successor  has  already  been 
chosen,  and  unless  the  new  Congress  is 
summoned  to  meet  in  extraordinary  session 
it  does  not  begin  its  labours  for  more  than 
a year  after  it  has  been  chosen.  Those 
difficulties  have  long  been  deplored,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  to  remove  them. 


SCIENCE  FINDS  WAY 
TO  MAKE  HAIR  GROW. 

Millions  of  women,  and  men,  too,  for 
that  matter,  have  been  wondering  why  their 
hair  was  getting  dull,  dry,  brittle,  and 
falling  out.  Investigation  ha.s;  sliown  that 
in  nearly  every  instance  the  trouble  is  due 
to  the  ravages  of  the  dandruff  germ — a little 
Bolshevist  that  takes  a special  delight  In 
attacking  and  destroying  the  hair  root.s. 
Fortunately  science  has  found  a prepara- 
tion which,  if  rubbed  into  the  scalp  twice 
a day,  will  not  only  destroy  the  dandruff 
germ,  but  will  also  promote  a growth  of 
new  hair,  on  the  bald  spots,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  hair  wonderfully  soft, 
glossv,  and  luxuriant.  '1  his  preparation, 
which  is  sold  by  all  chemists,  is  known  as 
Lavona  Hair  Tonic.  It  costs  only  2/11  a 
bottle,  and~the  beneficial  effect  Is  so  certain 
that  everyone  who  wants  more  hair,  new 
hair,  or  longer,  softer,  and  more  beautiful 
hair  should  get  some  and  begin  its  use  at 
oncer — [.Jdat.] 
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DO  WE  NEED  DIPLOMATS? 

This  question  Is 
ton  Fyfe  in 


^ asked  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
“To-dav  and  To-morrow,”  and 


his  answer  is  rather  in  the  negative. 

■‘We  no  longer  care,”  he  says,  ‘‘  to  sup- 
port cx]X'nsivo  establisliments  in  order  that 
our  Royal  Family  may  receive  family  intel- 
ligence .such  as  that  wliich  was  sent  through 
the  Foreign  Office  on  one  occasion  '.o 
Queen  Mrtoria  about  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Sweden's  baby — Mf.R.H.  is  as  well  as 
can  be  e.xpected,  but  H R. IT  is  suffering 
a little  internally,  and  it  is  thought  tliat 
this  is  duo  to  the  milk  of  the  wet-nurse 
having  been  slightly  sour.  ’ 

‘‘The  value  of  the  old  diplomats  will 
vanish,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  vanishing 
of  the  old  diplomacy.  ^^'e  might  keep  a 
few  of , them,  in  museums,  but  we  should 
not  let  them  any  longer  confront  the  twen- 
tieth century  with  the  mummeries  and 
futilities  of  the  sixteenth.-  They  have 
alrcadv  outlived  their  dav. 

* * ■ * 


NAPOLEON’S  HONEYMOON. 

* Piquant  extracts  from  the  Honeymoon 
Diary  of  .Marie-Louise,  the  second  wife  of 
Napoleon,  is  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  ‘‘Strand  Magazine.”  The  Diary, 
written  when  she  was  only  eighteen,  deals 
mainly  with  a journey  undertaken  by  her 
with  the  Emperor  from  Comptegne.  The 
party  left  Compi^gne  on  April  27th,  1810. 
The  Empress  writes — §- 

‘‘The  road  became  every  moment  a little 
^orse.  The  sand  was  so  deep  that  it 
became  necessary  to  put  on  twelve  or  six- 
teen horses  to  each  carriage,  and  notwith- 
standing that,  we  only  went  at  a foot’s 
pace.  The  horses  are  so  badly  harnessed 
in  this  country  that  there  is  no  means  of 
getting  on  ; instead  of  bits,  cords  are  put 
in  their  mouths,  and  the  traces  are  so  thin 
that  they  break  every  instant. 

T .'\s  the  horses  of  the  peasants  are  em- 
ployed, each  man  wants  to  mount  his  own 
steed,  and  there  are  sometimes  as  many 
postilions  as  horses.  I have  counted  as 
many  as  a dozen.  l\'hen  you  wish  to  make 
them  go  faster  they  bewail  the  lot  of  their 
animals,  and  if  you  hurry  them  too  much 
they  unyoke,  go  away  with  their  horses, 
, and  leave  you  fliere  in  the  middle  of  the 
^ sand.  This  happened  to  several  carriages 
of  our  suite. 

“The  hour  for  dejetater  had  long  passed  ; 
it  was  nearly  two  o’clock,  and  the 
- Emperor  would  never  allow  me  to  eat  in  a 
carriage,  and  for  a fine  reason — ^he  said  that 
a woman  ought  never  to  w^ant  to  eat.  The 
anger  that  these  precious  arguments  in- 
spired me  with,  joined  to  my  hunger,  gave 
me,  so  terrible  a headache  that  when  we 
arrived  at  Breda  at  four  o’clock  I thought 
that  I should  be  obliged  to  stop  on  the 
road.  But  the  Emperor,  who  treated  us 
like  grenadiers,  forced  us  to  continue  our 
journey  after  his  dejeuner. 

‘‘\Vc  took  dijenner  in  a rather  wretched 
chateau  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Breda  is  a small  town, 
but  is  rather  pretty  ; it  contains  from  seven 
to  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  ex- 
cellent fortifications. 

‘‘.After  the  Empieror  had  received  all  the 
authorities  we  resumed  our  journey.  I w^as 
in  so  bad  a humour  that  the  Emperor  was 
displeased,  but  I was  indifferent  to  that, 
' and  I let  him  grumble  as  he  liked  without 
r answ^ering  him.  There  is  nothin;^  that 
quiets  men  so  much  as  this.  They  are  in- 
'upportable  beings,  and  if  ( were  ever  to 
k come  back  in  another  world  I would  not 
ft  marry  again — most  certainly  noL” 


THE  SCAMP  AND  GENIUS. 

‘‘We  to-day  recognise  fully  that  it  is 
possible  for  a man  to  be  a great  genius  and 
yet  a great  scamp,”  writes  Mr.  Clement 
K.  Shorter  in  the  “Sphere.”  “It  has 
always  been  possible — as  literature,  ancient 
and  mediaival,  sufficiently  demonstrates — 
for  great  artistic  achievement  to  be  un- 
accompanied by  any  moral  sense  whatever. 
The  Byron  of  an  earlier  world  who  sent 
so  great  a thrill  through  England,  and 
even  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  no 
longer  attracts  us. 

“We  meet  the  accomplished  rhetorician 
and  witty  rhymer  with  as  much  amusement 
as  ever,  but  in  that  deeper  hold  upon  the 
soul  of  man  which  Wordsworth  and  Shelley 
possess,  Byron  has  no  share  to-day, 
although  he  still  maintains  the  greatest 
European  reputation  of  any  Englishman 
other  than  Shakespeare.” 

* ■ -x-  « 

THE  CHARAl  OF  WALKING. 

“Alpine  walks  are,  I hold,  the  poetry 
of  the  pursuit ; I could  try  to  justify  the 
opinion  by  relating  some  of  the  emotions 
suggested  by  the  great  scenic  effects;  the 
sunrise  on  me  snow-fields ; the  storm- 
clouds  gathering  under  the  great  peaks ; 
the  high  pasturages  knee-deep  in  flowers  ; 
the  torrents  plunging  through  the  ‘cloven 
ravines.’  and  so  forth,”  says  Mr.  Leslie 
.Stephen  in  “Studies  of  a Biographer.” 

“But  the  thing  has  been  done  before, 
better  than  I could  liope  to  <lo  it ; and  when 
I look  back  at  those  old  passages  in 
‘Modern  Painters’  and  think  of  the  en- 
thusiasm which  prompted  to  exuberant 
sentences  of  Three  or  four  hundred  words, 
I am  not  orily  abashed  by  the  thought  of 
their  unapproachable  eloquence,  but  feel  as 
though  they  conveyed  a tacit  reproach. 
You,  they  seem  to  say,  are,  after  all,  a 
poor  prosaic  creature,  affecting  a love  of 
sublime  scenery  as  a cloak  for  more  grovel- 
ling motives.  I could  protest  against  this 
judgment,  but  it  is  better  at  present  to  omit 
the  topic,  even  though  it  would  give  the 
strongest  groundwork  for  my  argument. 

“Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  trust 
the  case  for  walking  to  where  the  external 
stimulus  of  splendours  and  sublimities  is 

not  so  overpowering The  true 

charm  of  walking  is  most  unequivocally 
shown  when  it  is  obviously  dependent  upon 
the  walker  himself.  I became  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  .\lps,  but  I have  found 
almost  equal  pleasure  in  walks  such  as 
one  described  by  Cowper,  where  the  view 
from  a summit  is  bounded,  not  by  .Alps  and 
Apennines  but  by  ‘.a  lofty  quickset  hedge.’ 

“Walking  gives  a charm  to  the  most 
commonplace  British  scenery.  .A  love  of 
walking  not  only  makes  any  English  county 
tolerable,  but  seems  to  make  the  charm  in- 
exhaustible. I know  only  two  or  three 
districts  minutely,  but  the  more  familiar  I 
have  become  with-  any  one  of  them  the  more 
I have  wished  to  return,  to  invent  some 
new  combination  of  old  strolls  or  to  inspect 
some  hitherto  unexplored  nook.  I love  the 
English  lakes,  and  certainly  not  on  account 
of  ' associations.  I cannot  ‘associate.’ 
Much  as  I respect  Wordsworth,  I don’t  care 
lo  see  the  cottage  in  whiclt  he  lived  : it 
only  suggests  to  me  that  anybody  else 
might  have  lived  there. 

“There  is  an  intrinsic  ciiarm  about  the 
Lake  Country,  and'  lo  me  at  least  a music 
in  the  very  names  of  Helvellyn  and  Skid- 
daw  and  Scawfell.  But  this  may  be  due 
to  the  suggestion  that  it  is  a miniature  of 
the  Alps.  I appeal,  therefore,  to  the  Fen 
Country,  the  country  of  which  Alton 
Locke’s  farmer  boasted  that  it  had  none 
of  your  ‘darned  ups  and  down’  and  ‘was 
as  flat  as  his  barn-door  for  forty  miles  on 
end.’  I used  to  climb  the  range  of  the 
gogmagogs  to  see  the  tower  of  Ely,  some 
sixteen  miles  acro.ss  the  dead  level,  and  I 
bog,sted  tli^  i'-XUl  ^ ^ 5^ 


route  for  walking  to  the  cathedral  from 
Cambridge.  . . . 

“I  have  always  loved  walks  in  the  Fens. 
In  a steady  march  ^long  one  of  the  great 
dykes  by  the  monotonous  canal  with  the 
exuberant  vegetation  dozing  in  its  stagnant 
water,  we  were  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the 
scenery.  Our  talk  might  be  of  senior 
wranglers  or  the  University  crew,  but  we 
felt  the  curious  charm  of  the  great  flats.” 

■it-  vr  V 

ENGLAND’S  MORAL  OUTLOOK. 

Discussing  in  the  “A’'ale'  Review”  the 
problem  of  “Religion  in  England  .After  the 
War,”  Dean  Inge  says — 

“I  have  little  doubt  that  the  lean  years 
will  produce  a genuine  religious  revival., 
The  bankruptcy  with  wliich  we  are  threat- 
ened is  moral  and  social  as  well  as 
economic.  We  have  been  nursed  on  a false 
theory  of  progress,  a theory  which  is  falso 
in  two  ways.  We  have  supposed  it  to  be 
automatic,  a kind  of  law  of  nature ; ^nd 
nature  has  no  such  law.  We  have  also 
measured  it  by  quantitative  standards.  We 
have  gloated  over  tables  of  statistics  ; we 
have  rejoiced  to  hear  that  our  population 
and  our  trade  and  the  area  of  our  empire 
are  growing.  We  have  even  assumed  that 
this  expansion  is  a proof  of  the  favour  of 
heaven,  and  have  contrasted  our  fortunes 
with  those  of  other  nations — ‘lesser  breeds 
without  the  law.’ 

“However,  it  would  be  very  unjust  if 
.Americans  were  to  suppose  that  great 
arrogance  is  characteristic  of  the  English- 
man to-day ; it  reached  its  zenith  in  tlio 
days  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Macaulav's 
History.  We  are  not  now,  I tliink,  an 
arrogant  nation.  But  the  vulgar  quantita- 
tive estimate  of  good  and  evil  still  remains 
to  warp  our  judgments,  and  infects  with 
materialism  our  standards  of  living.  If, 
,is  I think  probable,  we  are  about  to  enter 
on  the  path  of  decline  in^  material  wealth, 
we  shall  begin  to  revise  our  standards.  We 
shall  realise  that  we  have  been  following 
the  wrong  road ; that  our  concentration  on 
the  good  things  of  this  world  has  not  only 
failed  to  bring  us  happiness,  but  has  led 
to  the  loss  of  those  good  things  them- 
selves. It  seems  to  be  an  historical  law  that 
no  nations  remain  very  rich  for  a long 
period. 

“The  love  of  pleaure  becomes  too  strong 
for  the  love  of  accumulation  ; the  tendency 
to  indolence  which  is  innate  in  human 
character  is  no  longer  checked  by  want  ; 
the  different  classes  in  the  community  begin 
to  fight  each  other  for  their  share  of  the 
spoils ; and  the  expense  of  protecting  the 
national  wealth  against  acquisitive  neigh- 
bours becomes  a burden  too  great  for  the 
State  to  bear.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of 
other  wealthy  communities ; and  we  are 
scarcely  likely  to  escape  it.  If  we  do  not 
escape  it,  there  will  be  an  apparent  change 
in  our  national  character.  1 say  apparent, 
because  it  may  be  doubted  whether  nature 
intended  the  Englishman  to  be  a money- 
making animal.  Behind  the  practical 
activities  and  strength  of  will  which  have 
impressed  foreigners  as  our  national 
characteristics  tlierc  is  a strong  vein  of 
idealism,  which  has  found  expression  in  a 
very  noble  poetry,  and  in  the  genuine  piety 
of  the  most  typical  Englishmen. 

“It  may  well  be  that  now  that  our 
mission  as  a world  power  is  nearly  ac- 
complished— for  we  may  hope  that  the 
young  Englands'  be_vond  the  seas  will  soon 
be  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves — 
wo  may  realise  another  and  not  less  worthy 
ambition,  that  of  being  tht^  spiritual  home 
and  ancestral  hearth  of  a number  of  vigor- 
ous nations,  S[>paking  our  language  and 
moulded  on  our  traditions.  AVhether  thi.s 
will  be  so  will  clepciid  on  the  temper  in 
which  \vc  meet  the  trials  of  the  next  fifty 
yeiits.’? 
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The  Supremacy  of 


Sonic  remarkable  facts  have  been 
broue'u  to  H^ht  as  result  of  the  recent 
census  in  the  L'niieci  Slates.  The  actual 
population  in  1S20  is  given  as  105,685,108, 
whereas  in  1910  it  was  91,000,000 — the  in- 
crease therefore  is  about  14,000,000.  These 
figures  are  cf  especial  interest  in  view  of 
the  approaching  census  in  the  United' 
Kingdviin. 

l•'^om  1900  to  1910  the  population  in- 
ci . .iscd  .'ll  the  rate  t>f  31  per  cent.,  whereas 
in  ihe  (lecad  • whinh  has  just  closed  it 
advanrcil  at  the  rate  of  about  15  ]>cr  cent. 
A similar  lull  in  rate  look  place  in  the 
decade  from  1860  to  1870,  the  period  that 
covered  the  Civil  War. 

The  census  figures  reveal  the  surprising 
fact  that  there  are  more  people  of 
British  origin,  exclusive  of  Irish,  in  the 
United  .States  tlian  there  arc  in  Great 
Britain.  .According  to  a writer  in  “World’s 
AN'ork”  the  actual  figures  are  55  millions, 
against  37  millions  in  England,  .Scotland, 
and  Wales.  Thus  for  ever'y  two  representa- 
tives of  the  British  rate  found  in  (iri'at 
lUitain  there  arc  three  in  ihC' United  Slates. 
This  fact,  says,  the  writer,  should  silence 
the  critics  on  both  sides'of  the  Atlantic  who 
describe  the  United  States  as  air  incoherent 
mass  of  antagonistic  races. 

The  dominance  of  tlie  British-born  in  the 
linited  States  is  regarded  by  tlic  “World’s 
IN'ork”  contributor  as  “a  happy  augury  for 
llie  future  of  civilisation.’’  In  this  regard 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  prophetic 
words  of  Green,  the  great  English  his- 
torian. Writing  in  1870,  and  describing 
the  significance  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, he  said — 

“Whatever  might  be  the  importance  of 
American  independence  in  the  history  of 


Can  the  .span  of  life  be  lengthened,  and 
the  on-coming  of  senility  be  del.'iyed? 

The  dearest  dream  of  mankind  lor  untold 
ages  has  Seer  the  cheating  of  de.'itli.  Tlie 
fountain  of  youth  has  been  sought  for 
century  after  century  even  more  eagerly 
than  the  philosopher’s  stfrne.  Rtninent 
scientists  from  Roger  Bacon  to  Dr.  \’oron- 
off  have  busied  themselves  with  the  problem 
;ind  startling  results  have  been  obtained  in 
the  last  decade  by  various  meihods,  in- 
cluding the  grafting  of  certain  organs,  the 
use  of  the  X-rays,  and  so  forth. 

The  question  of  staving  off  the  onset  of 
old  age  is  now  raised  by  investigations  into 
the  “Control  of  Growth,’’  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Huxley,  of  New  and  Baliiol  Colleges, 
Oxford.  Recent  biological  experiments 
have  led  him  to  the  view  that  a consider- 
able measure  of  control  over  the  life-cycle 
of  a great  many  animals,  an.d  of  man  also, 
will  be  obtained.  Mr.-  Huxley  insists,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
ijresentation  by  him  bf  a new  point  of 
\ lew.  'What  he  chiefly  desires  to  empha- 
sise is  that  our  conception  of  life-prctcesse.s 
has' been, changed  by  biological  experiments. 

“'fhe  common-sense  view  ' of  the  life- 
eyefe,  drawn  from  the  observation  of  man 
and  familiar  animals  is,’’  he  says,  “th.at  it 
proce-eds  always  and  inevitably  in  a definite 
direction,  with  a definite  plan.  The  normal 
life-cycle  of,  man,  for  instance,  is  as 
lollows  : The  individual  starts  as  a minute 
single  cell,  then  'follows  a,  period  of  rapid 
growth  accompanied  by  differentiation,  then 
growth  without  differentiation,  then 
mauiriiy  without  differentiation,  then 
senilii}’,  and  finally  death,  wfiich  snper- 
\’cncs  as  :i  natural  phenomenon,  even' if  not 
through  disease  or  accident,”  . 


the  English  Race. 


England,  it  was  of  unequalled  moment  in 
the  iiistory  of  the  world.  If  it  crippled  for 
a while  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
nation,  it  founded  a supremacy  of  the 
English  race.  From  the  hour  of  American 
independence  the  life  of  the  English  people 
has  flowed,  not  in  one  current,  but  in  two; 
and  while  the  older  has  shown  little  signs  of 
lessening,  the  younger  has  fast  risen  to  a 
greatness  which  has  changed  the  face  of 
the  world.  In  wealth  and  in  material 
energy,  ;is.  in  numbers,  .Vnieriia  f;ir  sur- 
ptisses  the.  mother  country  from  which  it 
sprang.  It  is  alrctidy  the  main  branch  of 
the  English  people  ; and  in  the  days  that 
are  , at  hand  the  main  current  of  that 
people’s  history  must  run  along  the 
channel,  not  of  the  Thames  or  the  Mersey, 
but  of  tlie  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi.  . . 

“.\s  200,000J)00  Engikhmen  fill  the 
valley  of  the  iMississippi, ” continues  the 
historian',  “this  vast  power  will  tell  through 
Britain  on  the  (Jld  W'orld  of  Europe,  whose 
ntttions  will  li.avc  .shrunk  into  hisignificance 
before  it.  What  the  issues  of  such  a world- 
wide change  will  be,  not  'even  the  wildest 
dreamer  will  d;ire  'to  dream.  But  one 
issue  is  inevitable.  In  the  centuries  that 
lie  before  us,  the  primacy  of  the  wo^rld  will 
lie  with  the  English  people.  English  in- 
stitutions, English  speech,  English  thought, 
will  become  the  main  features  of  the 
political,  the  social,  and  the  intellectual 
life  of  mankind. ” 

-Another  significant  fact  revetJed  by  tlie 
U.S.  census  figures  is  that  the  number  of 
British  born  within  the  Cointinental  limits 
of  tile  United  States  is  steadily  increasing. 
In  1890  the  number  for  the  British  born 
were  3,983,500  against,  4,795,681  for  the 
Irish,  but  since  then  the  British  element 


Experiments  have  shown,  however,  that 
this  process  is  not  irreversible,  and  is  not 
inevitably  similar  in  all  animals;  that.it  is 
possible  to  modify  the  rate  of  growth  and 
the  length  of  the  period  of  growth,  and  thus 
prolong  life. 

Mr.  Huxley  points  out  that  it  has  been 
showr.  ‘■hat  by  alternately  starving  and 
feeding  Planarian  fiatworms  they  can  be 
kept  not  only  within  cer.tai'n  definite  limits 
cf  size,  as.  was  to  be  expected,  but  also 
within  .certain  definite  limits  of  age.  One 
animal  has  thus  been  kept  of  the  same  age 
— that  is,  in  the  same  lively  activity,  the 
same  form,  the  sante  type  of  behaviour — for 
a time  during  which  the  rest  of  the  brood 
have  passed  through  nineteen  generations, 
a period  which,  translated  into  human 
terms,  would  take  us  back  to  Chaucer. 
“'I'hus,”  says  Mr.  Huxlev,  “age  does  not 
merely  depend  on  the  laytse  of  time  ; it  is 
the  expression  of  internal  processes.  fl'he 
elixir  of  life  so  long  sought  in  the  Middle 
Ages  has  ;it  last  been  found — but,  alas  ! 
only  for  flatworms.” 

.'Vs  tin  illustration  of  rev'ersal  in  mental 
life,  Mr.  Huxley  mentions  t'nat  in  some 
shell-shock  and  neurtisthenia  ea.se.s  the' 
patients  revert  to  an  earlier  sta.gc  fif  mental 
existence,  having  the  minds  of  children  in 
tlie  bodies  of.  adults,  “The  most  striking 
case,”  he  says,  “was  that  -of  an  .Australitm 
soidier  who  reverted  to  the  condition  of  an 
infant,  unable  to  walk  or  talk,  and  in- 
capable of  taking  any  food  but  milk.  Th's 
is  known  as  mental  regression.” 

Mr.  Huxley  holds  that  numerous  ctller 
pxamples  show  that  the  apparent  irreversi- 
bility of,  tlie  life-cycle  is  only  apparent,  .and 
ih.at  the  ordinary  ''type  of  life-cycle  b,a's-Keen 
adopted  as  the  most  convenient,  but  not  as 


has  surpassed  tlio  Irish.  The  i.ici ctis'ng 
pri'S]).ruy  of  Irok.nd  in  recent  year's  and 
tile  industrial  unrest  of  England  prouttbiy 
explains  the  fact  that  the  Engl’sli  arc 
arriving  now  in  greater  numbers  tlum  tlie 
Irisli  ; the  fact  that  Ireland  is  a vi  sm;.ll 
country  compared  with  England  is  alsr.  im- 
portant. In  the  great  immigration  that 
took  place  in  the  two  years  preceding 
the  VV''orld  War  the  Englisl-i  were  mm  ii 
more'  numerous  than  the  Irish  or  the 
Germans,  and,  in  the  flood  .'w  liicii  is  now 
starting  in,  the  sttnre  tendency  is  ev'cn  more, 
marked.  . Washington  reprorts  . lliat  Ihe 
kirgest  racittl  element  now  landing  at 
Ellis  Isltind  is  Italitm  ; and  that  the  second 
is  no't  as  might  Ire  expected,  south-eastern 
Europeans,  but  English. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  present  birth  rate 
itself  will  give  the  Lbiited  States  a popula- 
tion of  .117,000,000  by  1930.  Immigration 
has  already  begun  at  the  r.ate  of  1,500,000 
a year,  and  this,  continued  for  ten  years, 
would  add  15,000,000 ; these  two  iteni'^ 
would  bring  the  census  figures  of  1930  iii) 
to  132,000,000. 

“VVhen  (.ieorge  Washington  became 
President,”  tidds  Ihe  writer  in/’World’s 
VVork,”  “we  numbered  less  than  4,000,000  ; 
since  his  day,  therefore,  we  have  increased 
our  population  twenty-five  times.  'Should 
we  increase  twenty-five,  limes  in  the  next 
century  and  a quarter,  the  United  Stales 
would  contain,  by  2045,  morp  th;m 
2,500,000,000  souls — -more  lliau  the  entire 
population  of  the,  world  at  present.  .Such  ;i 
figure  is  incredible  .even  in  the  minds  of  a. 
generation  which  has  grown  accustomed  to 
miracles  ; yet  it  is  not  incredible,  but  highiv 
probable,  that  we  shall  reach  300,000,000 
by  the  year  2000.” 

The  reason  why  such  an  estimate  is  not 
fantastic  is  that  the  country  has  ample 
resources  to  sustain  teuch  a population. 


the  only  possible,  method  of  grappling  with 
existence.  In  .the  case  of  mammals  the 
normal  life  of  rats  has  been  prolonged  by 
about  40  per  cent.  “Observation  of  life 
processes,”  adds  Mr.  Hukley,  “has  given 
way  to'  experiment  as  the  chief  method  of 
research,  and  experiment  is  leading  to 
control,”  ’ 

Adverting  to  the  prolonging  of  plant  life 
we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Professor 

H.  Molisch„  the  eminent  Viennese  botanist,  ■ 
that  considerable  success  has  been  attained 
in  this  direction..  It  would  appear  that  the,, 
direction  of  , the  life  of  a plant  can  be  in- 
creased in  various  ways.  The  simplest  , 
method  of  accomplishing  this  consists  in 
retarding  germination  by  depriving-  the' 
plants  of  certain  eondkions  requisite  ,for 
sprouting,  such  as  moisture,  warmth, 
oxygen,  etc.  In  this  manner  seeds  can  be 
madq  to  retain  their  vitality  for  not  less 
than  sixty  yeav'^  and  bticteria- ' for  much 
longer.  This  intci'i-siing  fact,  ,sa\'s  Pro-, 
lessor  Molisch  explains  the  apparenllv  well 
tiuthenticated  cases  of  a sudden  outbreak 
of  the  mediaeval  plague  in  modern  times. 

But  besides  these  ordinary  and  sO'niewhat 
obvious  methods  of  prolongin.g  the  life  of 
plants,  more  strenuous  measures  may  be 

I, 'tken  by ' the  forcible  alteration  of  the 
activity  of  one.  of  the  plant’s  organs.  Then, 
tigain,  fruit  raisers  may  prolong  tlie  life 
of  their  trees.  .A  short-lived  variety  is 
grafted  upon  a long-lilV  variety,  thus  assur- 
ing an  extension -of  ■ li/'o  in  the  case  of  the 
transpkinted  scioir.  St,metimes,  indeed,  the 
reverse  o.f  this  m<iv  be  observrch  i.c.,  a pre- 
longation  of  the  life  of  the  grafter  tree  by 
means  of  the  scion. 

■All  these  facts  deserve  attention  and 
further  study  both  from  scientists  and 
agriculturists,  since  they  are  of  tremendo  us 
impoi:tance  in  both  gardening  and  farming 
and  furni'sh  rich - possibilities  of- aiivantage 
in  all  such  matters. 


The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life. ; 


ALDGATE  PUMP, 


Aldgate  Pump  stands  at 
the  junction  of  Fenchurch 
Street  and  Leadenhall 
Street,  as  a reminder  of 
the  time  when  life  in 
London  City  was  more 
leisurely  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  old-fashioned  shops 
have  given  place  to  stately 
buildings,  but  the  old 
Pump  remains.  Aldgate 
derives  its  name  from  Aid 
Gate  or  Old  Gate,  which 
was  the  eastern  entrance 
to  the  City  and  was,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  one  of 
the  most  important  districts 
in  London. 


THE  water  from  many  a picturesque  old 
* pump  has  contributed  to  the  successful 
use  of  Hudson’s  Soap  in  the  past.  To-day 
the  housewife  has  an  ample  supply  of  botfi 
water  and  Hudson’s  in  the  house.  The 
tap  is  turned  on — a little  Hudson’s  Soap 
is  shaken  into  the  cleaning  pail,  washing- 
up  bowl,  or  wash-tub,  and  the  supply  of 
wholesome  cleanliness  is  unlimited. 


Try  Hudson  s to-day  for  Washing 
Clothes  — for  Cleaning  Home  — 
for  Washing-up  after  Meals. 


IN  PACKETS  EVERYWHERE 


R.  S.  HUDSON  LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL.  WEST  BROMWICH  AND  LONDON. 
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TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addrersed  to  "PH YSIGIAN.'*  should 
be  wr:’.rcQ  oo  one  side  of  paper  only,  age 
a'i  -1  ■?'  be*  srr.'..*rj.  and  full  name  and 

address  ir»vc-n.  '‘Ph''sician"  cannot  examine 
fpccin!-!!;  of  any  kind,  and  does  not  reply 
by  post 

REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

— I h t'-'-  lived  long  enough  to  see  more  than  a 
few  spmsi  rs  }f  the  age  you  name,  ond  a few  older 
still ; bf  i cap.  only  recall  one  instance  where  the  age 
alone  might  account  for  an  abnormality  which 
fortuuatciy  did  not  survive.  In  this  case  the  mother 
was  well  over  fifty. 

M.X.tV. — I am  judging  that  you  are  of  stoutish 
build,  for  gall  stone  is  a complaint  more  often 
associated  with  such  than  with  lean  persons.  Two 
years  is  a long  period  to  suffer  from  such  pains  as 
have  been  attributed  to  this  condition  without 
having  an  acute  attack,  and  I rather  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  diagnosis.  When  once  formed, 
gall  stones  cannot  be  dissolved  in  the  body.  Take 
more  exercise  out  of  doors,  walking.  This  you  must 
do,  otherwise  treatment  in  other  respects  will 
prove  futile.  As  tq  diet,  I think  you  ought-  to 
avoid  fats  and  excess  of  sugar  and  starches,  as  also 
soups,  stews  and  bashes  and  all  inadc-up  foods.  Eat 
fruits  largely,  especially  apples  and  tomatoes,  and 
when  in  season  eat  plenty  of  watercress.  The 
following  medicine  may  assist  you  : — Sulphate  of 
soda,  two  drachms;  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
two  drachms;  spirit  of  peppermint,  one  drachm, 
and  distilled  water  to  six  ounces.  Two  tabic- 
spoonsful  three  times  a dav  a full  hour  after  food. 

A.B.C. — Try  the  following  lotion  : — Bicarbonate  of 
soda,  forty  grains ; biborate  of  soda,  forty  grains ; 
glycerine,  two  drachms ; and  water  to  eight  ounces. 
Thoroughly  apply,  but  without  undue  force,  over 
night  with' a suitable  bandage. 

jj.Mj —The  great  matter  for  you  is  to  “keep  on  the 
go.”  Take  plenty  of  walking  exercise  in  the  open 
.air.  Trv  the  following : — Bromide  of  anfmonium, 
two  drachms ; amanoniated  tincture  of  valerian, 
four  drachms ; compound  infusion  of  gentian,  two 
ounces ; and  chloroform  w'ater  to  six  ounces.  Two 
tablespoonsful  two  hours  after  food. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

Remedy  for  Burns. 

In  slight  burns  causing  only  redden- 
ing of  the  skin,  apply  pieces  of  lint  soaked 
in  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water, 
or  apply  boracic  ointment,  and  place  layers 
of  absorbent  cotton-wool  over  the  dressing, 
filing  the  whole  with  strips  of  rag. 

■X'  X X* 

Influenza  Investigation. 

.V  comprehensive  investigatkfn  of  in- 
fluenza has  been  carried  out  recently  at 
several  of  the  leading  London  hospitals,  and 
the  results  obtained  point  decidedly  towards 
the  Pfeiffer  bacillus  as  a causative  agent. 
,\s  a result  of  studies  of  photo-syntheses, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  so-called  ‘active 
ozone’  of  fresh  country  air  is  not  ozone, 
but  nitrogen  peroxide.  This  was  found  in 
another  inquiry  to  be  a preservative  against 
influenza  when  inhaled,  and  methods  have 
been  devised  for  its  safe  use  as  a preventive 
of  common  infections. 

X * X X* 

Jaundice. 

The  commonest  origin  of  jaundice  is 
catarrh  of  the  liver.  This  copdition  is 
secondary  to  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  vomiting,  as  the 
stomach  is  not  in  a state  to  retain  and 
digest  the  food.  Catarrh  of  the  stoniacli, 
again,  is  secondary  to  had  teeth  and  in- 
efficient mastication.  So  you  have  the 
links  in  tiie  chain  ; bad  teeth,  gastric 
catarrh,  inlfaimnation  of  the  liver,  jaundice. 
In  the  early  stages,,  only  the  smallest 
quantity  of  liquid  food  may  be  given,  such 
as  barlev  water,  or  beef  jelly,  or  tea  made 
with  milk.  Large  dranghb.  of  hot  water 
are  beneficial  ; they  w.oiih  out  the,  stomach. 
Make  nil  aUem|it  to  force  food  on  the 
l,_.tienl  ; kei.-p  him  half  stai\'cd  until  the 
ns.ural  appetite  begins  to  return,  and  then 
choose  something  that  he  likes.  You  must 
si'ifly  cacli  ease.  One  man  can  digest 
;‘gs  and  inillc,  and  another  cannot  bear 
■ .•.g.'-.  A sm.ill  piece  of  steamed  sole 
d-Li-ih.ed  tm  w ith,  ntiilt  L ve.r.v  iiourishing. 


After  a long  winter,  Spring  has 
its  dangers  unless  you  protect 
your  health.  Your  surest 
safeguard  is  Hall’s  Wine. 

Weak  blood  and  nerves  on  edge  mean 
a body  thoroughly  run-down.  And  that 
is  the  time  when  Disease  attacks.  But 
by  taking  Hall’s  Wine  you  build  up  a 
strong  barrier — your  blood,  your  nerves, 
your  whole  system  is  rapidly  toned  up. 

Hall’s  Wine  is  sure  to  do  you  good — good  that 
lasts.  Doctor’s  say  so — they  use  it  themselves. 


THE  SUPREME  TONIC  RESTORATIVE 

A Doctor’s  Opinion:  “ I know  of  nothing  which  so  quickly 
arouses  vitality  in  run-down  conditions  as  Hall’s  Wine.” 


Another:  ” In  the  rebuilding  of  strength  after  Influenza 
Hall’s  Wine  has  no  equal.” 

Large  Size  Bottlcj '6/», 

Of  all  Wine  Merchants,  and 
Licensed  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


/ STEPHEN  SMITH  & CO.,  LTD.,  BOW,  LONDON,  E 3. 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 


Fried  I'eierv. 

Use  the  wliite  stalks  only,  .and  cut  them 
into  pieces  about  throe  inches  lone;.  Dust 
each  piece  with  salt  and  pi  pper,  dip  in 
beaten  ego,  cover  wiili  breadcmnihs,  and 
fry  in  very  hot  lard,  enough  to  cover  them 
cotnpletelv.  Drain,  and  serve  at  once. 


N’ecet.^ui.e  Pie. 

Butter  a piedish  and  pui  into  It  a layer 
ol^sliced  potatoes,  a layer  of  sliced  tomato, 
and  a part-cooked  Spanish  onion.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  moisten  with 
vegetable  stock  or  milk,  bill  with  cooked 
carrot  and  turnip  cut  in  dice.  Cover  with 
crust,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven  for  one  hour. 

Fried  Tripe. 

Prepare  a thick  batter  of  flour  and  milk, 
and  add  to  each  teacupful  a tablespoon- 
ful of  salad  oil  or  liquid  fat.  U.se  perfectly 
tender  tripe,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  suitable 
for  serving,  then  dip  it  into  the  baiter. 
Drain  it  on  the  point  of  a skewer,  and  fry 
it  until  crisp  on  both  sides  in  a little  fat  in 
a frying-pan. 

Vl.MEG.tR  S.tUCE. 

This  sauce  is  to  be  served  with  pig’s 
trotters.  Melt  an  ounce  of  dripping  in  a 
frying-pan,  add  a tablespoonful  ot  flour  and 
a, teaspoonful  of  sugar,  let  it  brown,  then 
add  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  some'salt 
and  pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  till  well  mixed.  After  it 
has  boiled  a minute  or  so  the  sauce  is 
ready  to  be  poured  over  the  dish. 

A Tasty  Breakfast  Dish. 

Place  sliced  bacon  on  the  rack  in  A 
dripping  pan.  The  pan  sliouki  have  enough 
water  in  it  to  cover  the  bottom.  Place  in 
a hot  oven,  cook  until  the  b.icon  i.s  brown 
and  crisp.  .Slice  cored,  unpared  apples. 
Heat  the  bacon  drippings  in  a pan,  lay  in 
the  apples,  sprinkle  wiih  sugar,  and  cook 
in  the  oven  until  brown.  Serve  the  bacon 
on  a dish,  surrounded  with  apples. 


COTT.tOE  PUDDIN'G. 

Required  : One  pound  of  odd  pieces  of 
bread,  half  a pound  of  self-raising  flour, 
one  pound  of  dates,  two  tablcspoonfids  of 
sugar,  quarter  of  a pound  of  suet,  one  egg, 
and  a little  milk.  Soak  the  bread  in  cold 
water,  squeeze  dry,  and  beat  up  with  a 
fork.  Beit  the  egg,  chop  the  suet,  stone 
the  dates,  and  cut  them  in  halves.  Mix 
all  into  a stiff  paste,  put  in  a basin,  cover 
with  a cloth,  and  steam  for  two  hours. 
Serve  with  sauce. 


Sausagf.  Rou  s. 

For  .a  dozen  rolls,  prick  ;ind  cook  one 
and  a halt  pound  of  thick  sausages  for 
ffom  three  to  four  minutes  in  boiling  water, 
then  skin  and  halve  them  across  and 
lengthways.  Cut  thinly-rolled  rough  puff 
paste  into  squares  of  three  and  a half 
inches,  and  in  them  enclose  the  sausage, 
moistening  and  sealing  the  join,  but  leave 
the  ends  open.  Brush  over  with  beaten 
egg  before  baking  them  in  a fairly  hot  oven. 
Bake  until  nicely  browned. 

Meat  Pie. 

Make  a short  pastry.  Cover  the  bottom' 
of  the  pie-dish  with  very  thin  pastry  and 
cover  with  a layer  of  finely  chopped  onions, 
and  a few  little  pieces  of  margarine.  .Cover 
with  a layer  of  sliced  cold  meat.  Place 
over  the  meat  another  layer  of  thinly  rolled 
pastry,  and  add  the  layers  on  onions  and 
then  meat  as  before.  Cover  with  pastry  ; 
make  a hole  in  tiie  centre,  and  pour  in 
stock  and  water  (hotl.  Bake  in  a quick 
oven  for  twenty  minutes,  then  slowly  for  at 
. least  one  hour. 

.A 


Rough  Puff  Pastry. 

Required  : Three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
flour,  six  ounces  of  butter,  a little  lemon 
juice,  some  very  cold  water.  Sift  the  flour 
through  a sieve ; break  the  butter  into 
pieces  the  size  of  a walnut,  with  your 
fingers  well  floured,  and  add  to  the  flour. 
Pour  in  the  water  very  slowly,  and  add  the 
lemon  juice,  mixing  with  the  other  hand 
till  the  proper  consistency.  Roll  out  on  the 
floured  Ixtard  ; fold  over  in  three,  roll 
lengthways,  and  repeat  lour  times. 

•ScAM.OPED  Fggs. 

Boil  three  or  four  egg.s  hard,  then  remove 
the  shells  and  chop  the  eggs.  Mix  a tea- 
cupful  of  mashed  potatoes  with  a teacupfu! 
of  boiled  whole  rice.  Add  to  these  the  pre- 
pared eggs,  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  a 
teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  a teaspoonful  of 
mdlted  margarine,  land  a little!  milk  or 
stock,  just  sufficient  to  form  a pudding  con- 
sistency. Put  into  a piedish  with  a sjirink- 
ling  of  breadcrumbs  and  cheese,  and  bake 
in  the  oven  until  browned  for  twenty 
minutes.  Serve  with  a nice  white  sauce. 

Bfef  Steak  with  Onioks. 

Cut  one  dozen  onions  into  slices;  fry  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  salt  pork  or  bacon 
until  all  the  fat  is  fried  out,  then  take  out 
the  crackling ; into  this  hot  fat  put  the 
onions.  Fry  and  stir  for  twenty 'minutes 
over  a good  fire,  then  add  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a dash  of  black  pepper,  and  one  small 
cup  of  boiling  water  ; place  over  a more 
moderate  fire  to  simmer  for  half  an  hour. 
By  this  time  the  water  should  have  entirely 
evaporated,  and  the  onions  should  be  a nice 
brown.  Have  ready  a broiled  steak,  plac'e 
it  in  the  pan  with  the  onions,  cover  it  over 
the  top  with  some  of  tiiem,  and  stand.^in 
the  oven  for  five  minutes.  Then  place  the 
steak  on  a hot  dish,  heap  the  onions  over 
and  around,  and  serve  hot. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

To  stone  raisins  fust  dip  the  fingers  in 
warm  water. 

To  make  celery  crisp  put  a little  borax 
in  the  water. 

Squeezed  lemons  should  he  used  for 
cleaning  bra.sses  and  dish  covers. 

Instead  of  boiling  beetroots,  roast 
them  in  the  oven.  The  flavour  will  be 
much  better. 

Of  all  the  influences  to  which  books 
are  exposed  gas  fumes  are  shown  to  be  the 
most  injurious. 

If  your  store-room  is  warm  rub  all 
candles  and  tapers  with  methylated  spirits 
to  iiarden  them. 

Don’t  forget  that  “a  stitch  in  time  snves 
nine,”  especially  when  the  mending  of 
gloves  is  concerned. 

Never  throw  away  old  linen.  If  you 
cannot  utilise  it  yourself  send  it  to  ;i  dis- 
pensary or  hospital. 

If  rinsed  in  blue  water  black  stockings 
will  keep  their  colour.  'I'hcy  should  lie 
mangled,  not  ironed. 

Before  painting  wood  it  should  he 
rubbed  all  over  with  s.andpaper,  in  order 
to  procure  a smooth  surface. 

When  washing  ecru  curtains  or  lacc 
add  a few  drops  of  saffron  to  the  rinsing 
water.  It  gives  a belter  colour  than* coffee. 

Hard  cheese  is  more  digestible  if  grated. 
Many  people  can  eat  cheese  prepared  in  this 
w'ay  wdio  cannot  diges(«it  in  any  other 
form. 

It  is  not  safe  to  put  awav  food  on  a 
tin  plate  or  dish.  China,  earthenware,  or 
glass  are  the  only  reliable  receptacles  for 
the  purpose. 

When  eggs  are  being  fried  the  fat 

usually  sputters  about.  This  can  be  pre- 
vented by  shaking  a little  corn-flour  into 
the  pan  before  putting  eggs  in. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

For  the  Complf.xion. 

If  used  in  moderation,  glycerine  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  complexion.  ft  should  be 
applied,  after  using  soap  and  water,  with 
a moist  sponge,  in  combination  with  cl.  r.r 
cold  water,  drying  the  skin  with  an  olif 
cambric  handkerchief. 

To  Preserve  I.inolfum. 

To  preserve  linoleum,  take  an  old  piece 
of  felt  carpet  and  cut  out  <ilce  th.'  size  of 
a shifling.  Glue  one  side  of  ihe  pieces  and 
stick  them  to  the  bottom  of  chair  .and  table 
legs  in  rooms  wdiich  liavc  lincflemn  or  oil- 
cloih  for  floor  cc.vering. 

To  Gi.ean  Whitf  Chiffon'. 

To  clean  white  chiffon,  apply  cornstarch 
with  a piece  of  flannel,  and  th<  n brush  off 
w'ith  a soft  brush.  I'liis  will  f.e  found  a 
very  successfid  method  for  freshening  up 
a white  chiffon  waist,  or  yoke,  which  has 
become  too  much  soiled  for  further  wear. 

Superfluous  Ornaments. 

Get  rid  of  all  the  so-called  “ornaments” 
which  you  know  from  past  experience  aou 
will  never  get  time  to  dust  regularly.  Anv 
articles  of  value  are  best  kept  and  shown 
in  a cupboard  or  cabinet  with  glass  doors. 
Do  not  hang  brackets,  or  tans,  or  almanacs 
on  the  walls — all  these  merely  harbour  dusti 

When  the  Shoe  Squeaks. 

New  or  newly-soled  shoes  frequently 
squeak,  but  the  following,  method  will  stop 
this — Place  them  on  a wet  rag  and  leave  lor 
at  least  a night.  If  the  rag  is  put  on  a 
sink  it  will  be  much  better,  as  most  sinks 
are  wet,  and,  therefore,  the  rag  will  not 
have  a chance  to  dry.  One  should  Idb  very 
careful  to  see  that  the  rag  does  not  touch 
the  tops  of  the  shoes,  as  it  is  apt  to  rot 
them . 

Use  for  Dried  Orange  Peel. 

Drv  orange  and  lemon  peel  make 
splendid  lire-revivors.  Dried  peel  is 
especially  good  for  bringing  a dull  fire  to 
life  in  a sick-room,  where  the  crackling  of 
a few  sticks  may  aw.ake  the  patient  for 
whom  sleep  is  necessary.  All  peel  should, 
bo  collected  and  dried  in  an  oven  that  is 
cooling  off  after  cooking.  Then  the  peel 
siiould  be  stored  in  a tin  or  old  string-bag 
until  it  is  required. 

To  Clean  White  Kid  Ch.oves. 

To  clean  white  or  light  coloured  kid 
gloves,  get  a piece  of  clean  soft  India 
rubber,  put  the  glove  on  the  hand,  button 
it  and  press  out  the  creases  and  well  rub 
it  all  over,  beginning  with  the  fingers. 
When  finished  you  will  be  delighted  to  find 
how  clean  and  new  it  looks.  As  to  clean- 
ing wash  leather  gloves  which  people  so 
often  find  unsatisfactorv  there  are  one  or 
two  tips  worth  knowing.  Wash  them  o.n 
llie  hands  and  in  cold  water  ; dry  them  with 
Ihe  soap  in  them,  as  slowly  as  possible 
away  from  the  fire.  If  these  directions  are 
followed  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 


BISURATED  MAGNESIA 
STOPS  INDIGESTION 

Yes,  and  quickly,  too,  for  it  gets  rid  of 
the  harmful  stomach  acid  which  causes  the 
trouble.  Three  minutes  irom  the  time 
Bisurated  Magnesia  enters  the  stomach  the 
acid  is  no  more,  the  possibility  of  pain  has 
ceased,  and  the  stomach  is  doing  its  work 
unhampered.  Bisurated  Magnesia  i.s  the 
finest  thing  out  for  indigestion,  flatulence, 
gastritis,  wind  and  similar  troubles;  it's 
the  one'  thing  you  can  rely  on  . . . and 

costs  but  3s.  When  you  go  to  your 
chemist  to  buy,  it,  look  on  file  wrapper  fo." 
the  makers’  name,  BI.SMAG  Ll'D.  There’s 
nothing  else  “just  as  good”;  it’s  Biiurated 
Magnesia  that  stops  digestive  pain. 

AND  STOPS  IT  QUICKLY,  TOO. 

tAiisU. 
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Smoother  and  Finer  Materials. 

The  rough,  coarse  kind  of  woollen 
material  which  of  late  months  has  been 
prime  favourite  for  all-day  gowns,  has  now 
given  way  to  a newer  class  of  material, 
smoother  and  of  finer  grain.  All  very 
softly  draping  materials  wdll  be  popular 
even  for  tailormades  which  are  largely  to 
be  built  this  season  of  stuffs  of  the  quality 
half-way  between  the  rough  stuffs  of  last 
year  and  the  very  smooth  kind  which  will 
certainly  follow  next  year. 

Varied  Choice  fojt  Evening  Wear. 

Thus  woollen  piqu6  will  largely  be  seen  ; 
also  a rather  coarse  kind  of  poplin  which 
is  remindful  of  the  whipcord  so  popular 
y^rs  ago.  Other  new  materials  that  will 
be  to  the  fore  this  season  include  silk, 
tricotine,  corded  silk,  and  w'ool  mixtures, 
silk  serge  and  gabcord,  and  wonderfully 
woven  wool  stuffs,  with  stripes  of  brush- 
wood or  silk ; metal  threads  are  also 
woven.  For  evening  wear  the  choice  is 
even  more  varied,  for  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  century  fabrics  will  be  revived. 

The  New  Blouses. 

The  new  blouses  are  particularly  attrac- 
tive with  their  high  collars  and  trim 
tailored  air.  Many  of  the  new  models  dis- 
play the  most  fascinating  details  of  last 
century  modes ; their  colours  are  raspberry- 
reds,  sea-greens,  dove-colour,  blue-pinks, 
green  furquoise,  peacock-blue,  and  yellow 
ochre.  The  marvellous  improvement  in 
manufacturing  and  dyeing  has  added  a 
gleam  and  a softness  unknown  to  the  world 
of  long  ago.  As  regards  ready-mades, 
these  do  well  for  the  woman  of  medium 
proportions,  who  knows  exactly  how  to 
choose,  and  wear,  her  clothes — she  who 
carefully  studies  the  theme  of  fashion. 

Early  Spring  Millinery. 

Feathers,  flowers,  fruit,  ribbon,  chiffons, 
hand-painted  fabrics,  and  straw  are  only 
a few  of  the  items  that  appear  on  the  first 
spring  hats.  Chinese  straws,  embroidery 
on  leather,  and  hand-painted  tussore  are 
all  charming  novelties  for  young  girls.  The 
lace  and  ribbon  confection  of  fascinating 
genre  is  ever  associated  with  the  success- 
ful restaurant  hat ; or  when  more  mag- 
nificence is  required,  the  tulle  shape  (some- 
times bespangled  with  jet  and  jewels)  with 
lace  frill,  or  brim,  and  innumerable  droop- 
ing  glycerine  plumes. 

Crepe  de  Chine  and  Riegon. 

Some  of  the  draped  crepe  de  Chine  and 
ribbon  hats  are  really  lovely.  These  natur- 
ally depend  largely  on  colour  for  their 
beauty.  There  are,  however,  some  wonder- 
fully chic  toques  and  hats  for  wearing  with 
tailored  suits  made  in  such  sombre  tones 
as  nigger,  mole-gray,  darkest  navy,  and 
black  and  white,  for  the  Lenten  season  is 
never  entirely  ignored,  especially  in  Paris. 
The  high-necked  blouses  and  new  jumpers 
— all  showing  the  collar  again — rather  seem 
to  demand  a neater  type  of  headgear. 

Vogue  of  the  Ostrich  Feather. 

It  would  seem  that  feathers  are  almost 
as  popular  as  fruit,  but  it  is  the  very  be- 
draggled  ostrich  feather  uncurled  and 
“much  glycerined,”  that  prevails.  The 
glazed  or  cir6  effect  is  still  one  of  the 
milliner’s  most  prominent  factors.  It  is 
excee<ling)y  smart  for  certain  kinds  of 
hats,  and  adds  many  an  enlivening  touch 
to  the  deadness  of  trimrning.  There  are 
some  Chinese  or  bass-straws  to  be  seen — 
in  true  Oriental  colourings — often  with 
weird  floral  designs  painted  thereon. 

Scarf  Veils. 

The  newest  veil  acts  as  a decorative  detail 
to  the  hat  on  which  it  appears,  and  then 
meanders  down  round  the  wearer’s  neck  in 
scarf  ends,  tied  loose.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  fashion  will  favour  hats  with 
strings  this  summer — but  how  many  women 
can  wear  them? 


Children  s Hour,  i 


CONDUCTED  BY  MARIE.' 


ARMALINE’S  ADVENTURE. 


A Prize  Story  in  Class  I. 


Little  Armaliine,  tired  out,  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  corner  of  the  railway-carriage. 
At  the  beginning  of  her  journey,  she  had 
been  wide-awake  and  eager,  finding  it 
d,elightful  to  see  fields  and  trees  fly  past, 
or  watch  strange  people  at  stations. 

The  guard  who  was  in  charge  of  this 
small  solitary  traveller,  kept  a kindly  eye 
upon  her,  and  once  when  he  looked  in, 
exchanged  his  buttonhole  of  primroses  for 
chocolate.  Fellow-travellers  had  made 
much  of  her,  and  Armaline  had  heartily 
enjoyed  herself. 

But  left  alone  as  dusk  fell,  she  grew 
sleepy,  lulled  by  the  train’s  “Rockabye- 
Baby’’  shaking.  Limp  in  her  corner  sank 
Armaline,  and  fast  asleep,  she  dreamed  of 
mother  and  father  in  the  high  gray  house 
in  Queen  Street,  miles  away.  .She  did 
not  sleep  long,  and  woke,  rubbing  her 
knuckles  in  her  eyes,  feeling  uncomfortably 
stiff. 

“Might  I lie  down,  if  I kept  my  boots  off 
the  nice  cushions?’’  considered  Armaline. 
“It  would  be  queer  with  no  pillow.  I 
won’t,  unless  I’m  very  sleepy.’’ 

She  turned  to  look  out  of  the  window, 
but  could  see  only  her  dim  reflection,  peer 
as  she  might  from  the  lighted  carriage  out 
into  the  darkness  of  the  spring  night. 

While  she  was  still  staring  out,  a liand 
at  each  side  of  her  face,  suddenly  some- 
thing happened.  The  whole  train  lurched, 
flinging  Armaline  bodily  from  her  corner 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage.  Down 
came  her  basket  with  her,  its  contents 
scattering  in  a shower.  There  followed 
another  rocking  swing,  with  a crash  and 
roar  that  half-deafened  Armaline. 

Terrified,  she  screamed  the  harder 
because  she  could  not  hear  herself  scream- 
ing. The  carriage  tilted  over,  the  light 
went  out,  and  with  a final  lurch,  the  train 
stopped. 

Armaline’s  terror  was  lessened  by  a com- 
forting thought,  “Perhaps  it’s  only  a bad 
dream  !’’  She  felt  about  her,  in  the  dark, 
for  bedclothes.  Instead,  she  found  the 
hard  floor,  paddled  cushions  higher  up,  and 
— what  was  it?  Something  sharp  that 
scratched  her  hand.  Not  far  away,  as  she 
crouched  in  the  dark.aess,  afraid  to  move, 
and  too  confused  to  remember  where  she 
was,  there  sounded  voices.  Quite  near  her, 
a man’s  voice  spoke — 

“Nobody  here,  I think.” 

Dazzling  her  eyes,  an  electric  torch’s 
gleam  shone  in  upon  her.  Above  her  head 
she  saw  the  windows  of  the  railway- 
carriage,  and  found  herself  on  the  floor 
between  the  seats.  Trying  desperately  to 
wake,  she  called  out — 

“Mother,  mother  ! Such  a bad  dream  !” 

Surely  mother  would  wake  her  in  a 
minute.  Not  mother,  but  a big  man  with 
eye-glasses,  picked  her  up,  and  brought  her 
out,  clinging  tight  to  him,  to  cold  night 
air. 

“Quite  safe.  Bo-peep!  Cry  if  you  like,” 
he  said. 

“No,  thank  you,  not  now,”  gasped 
Armaline. 

“Here,  Claud,  this  child’s  not  hurt,” 
went  on  this  new  friend.  “Enough  men 
helping  here — you  must  not  run  risks. 
Carry  her  away  to  some  of  the  women,  and 
wait  with  her  till  I come.” 

“I  can  walk!”  Armaline  protested 
against  being  bundled  over  like  a baby. 


murmuring 
it?”  asked 


The  big  man,  laughing,  set  iter  down. 
“Plucky  little  Englishwoman!”  he  said. 
Armaline  and  the  unknown  “Claud” 
stumbled  away  . together,  hand  in  hand,  ■ 
towards  the  railway  embanknient,  from 
which  sounded  women’s 
anxious  voices. 

“It  isn't  a bad  dream,  is 
Armaline. 

Claud  squeezed  her  hand. 

“No;  train  off  the  line,  uncle  thinks — an 
accident.” 

Armaline’s  eyes,  growing  used  to  the 
darkness,  distinguished  Claud  as  a tall  boy 
with  something  white  tied  round  his  head. 
“What  hurt  your  head?” 

“Broken  glass.” 

“There  was  broken  glass  round  me.  It 
scratched  my  fingers.  What’s  that  long 
thing  over  there?  It’s  not  the  train ? Look 
at  the  lanterns!” 

“Yes;  don’t  be  frightened.  You're  not 
hurt.” 

“Oh,  but  I wish  I was  at  home  !”  wailed 
Armaline.  “My  mother’s  a long  way  off. 

I wish  I was  at  home.  I wouldn’t  c-cry 
iif  I could  help  it.” 

But  she  couldn’t  help  it.  Claud  was  very 
kind.  He  sat  down  on  the  grassy  bank, 
held  her  tight,  and  let  her  cry  until  she  felt 
better.  Tlien  he  took  some  biscuits  from 
his  pocket,  and  Armaline  shared  them 
cheerfully. 

“We  must  wait  here  for  uncle,”  he  said. 
“He’ll  see  you’re  sent  to  your  people.” 

“Not  by  myself.  I’d  rather  be  with  you. 
What’s  your  uncle  doing?” 

“He’s  a doctor;  he’s  seeing  if  any  one’s 
hurt.” 

“You’re  hurt.” 

“Oh,  stuff!’'’  said  Claud,  with  contempt. 
“Used  to  knocks  at  school.  So  you’re 
going  visiting  your  grannie?” 

“Yes,  at  Seaview  Cottage.” 

“Where’s  that?” 

Unfortunately  Armaline  had  forgotten. 
Her  small  wits,  naturally,  had  been  rather 
confused  by  this  adventure. 

“It’s  on  my  bo.x,  and  guard  knows.  I’m 
a goosie  to  forget.  Grannie’s  house  haS|_„ 
bow-windows — even  my  bedroom  there  has 
one ! There’s  a big  garden  behind,  and 
hens  and  chickens.  Oh,  herd’s  your  uncle 
looking  for  us!” 

“Any  one  much  hurt,  uncle?” 

“Thankful  to  say,  nobody.  Now,  what’s 
ne.xt?  Could  this  little  lady  climb  up  the 
embankment  with  us,  and  cross  a few 
fields?  1 want  you  both  under  cover — 
nasty  drizzle  of  rain  coming  on — and 
know  who’ll  take  you  both  in  until  I’m 
at  liberty.” 

Pulled  up  to  the  tep  of  the  steep  bank, 
clasping  friendly  bands  at  each  side,  Arma- 
llme  found  breath  for — 

“Oh  !.  I hear  the  sea  I” 

“Over  there.” 

Claud  pointed,  but  she  saw  only  gray 
darkness  in  the  thickening  drizzle  of  rain. 

“Come,  we’ll  get  on  faster,”  said  the  big 
man,  picking  her  up  in  his  arms. 

Soon  Armaline’s  head  dropped  on  his 
shoulder,  and  she  fell  asleep  again.  Yawn 
ing,  she  woke  to  hear  him  saying — 

“Here  we  are,  Claud  ; unlatch  the  gate.’ 
.Armaline  raised  her  head.  Through 
driving  rain  she  saw  the  long  low  dim  out 
line  of  a familiar  house,  pink  curtains 
a lamp’s  glimmer  behind  glass  doors  in  a 
deep  porch.  For  a moment  she  thought  il 
all  a dream. 

“Why,  it’s  grannie’s  house!”  she 
shrieked,  struggling  to  be  set  down. 

Up  the  garden-path,  past  Claud  she  ran 
and  calling  out  for  “Grannie!  Auntie!’ 
flung  open  the  glass  door,  and  rushed  into i 
the  arms  of  the  two  ladies  who  came  hurry 
ing  from  the  parlour. 

Grannie  had  eyes  only  for  Armaline 
leaving  aunt  Bertha  to  welcome  Claud,  anc 
hear  of  the  accident  from  the  Doctor. 
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“All  that  child  wants  is  bed  and  hot 
milk.”  Annaline  faintly  heard  the  Doctor’s 
voice  above  her  nodding  head,  as  she  sat 
on  grannie’s  knee.  “You’ll  give  the  boy 
supper  and  house-room  until  to-niorrow? 
1 must  go  back.  Good  night,  brave  little 
sleep  niece-to-be!’’ 

“Good  night,  uncle,’’  said  .\rmaline, 
drowsily,  wondering  why  they  all  lauglied. 

Safely  put  away,  in  grannie’s  cabinet, 
among  her  dearest  trinkets  and  treasures, 
she  keeps  a little  torn  glove,  as  a relic  of 
Arnialine’s  adventure. 

Violet  W.uker. 

PUZZLE  C^NER. 

An  Acrostic. 

1. — Enjoyed  at  breakfast.  2. — .\  lovely 
month.  3. — time  of  tlie  year.  4, — The 
months.  5. — A kingly  bird.  C. — .A 

woman’s  name. 

initials  read  downwards  give  the  name 
a Festiv.al. 

.A  Dumond  Puzzi.e. 

1. — .A  letter  of  the  alpliabet.  2. — .A  cover. 
3. — To  be  sullen.  4. — Seen  in  Springtime. 
5. — To  crowd.  6. — Part  of  a verb.  7. — .A 
letter. 

Centrals  read  downwards  and  across  give 
tile  name  of  sweet  flowers. 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

RIDDLES. 

1 .  — One  13  heir  to  a throne,  and  the  other  is  thrown 
to  the  air. 

2.  — Make  the  trousers  and  vest  first. 

3.  — Because  it  will  be  long  enough  before  he  gets 
another. 

— Because  it’s  always  drawn  with  the  drag-on. 

5. — Because  j’ou  make  a far-thing  present. 

SUNSHINE  GUILD. 

SO.ME  SUNSHINE  RESOLUTIONS. 

.A  lady  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  drew  up  the 
following  rules  and  hung  them  up  in  her 
house,  so  that  all  visitors  might  read_theni, 
and  be  on  their  guard — 

In  This  Mouse 

We  will  only  speak  kind  things  of  people. 
We  will  only  say  kind  things  to  people. 
We  will  only  think  kind  things  of  others. 
We  will  only  do  kind  things  to  others. 

We  will  go  rejoicing  on  our  way. 

We  will  rejoice  with  all  who  are  glad, 
and  grieve  with  those  wlio  have  sorrow. 

We  will  find,  or  invent,  something  to  be 
very  glad  about  each  day. 

\Ve  will  do  something  especially  kind  for 
another  every  day. 

file  Sun  must  always  be  shining  in  this 
house.  o— — 

SUNSHINE  WORK  in  MANCHESTER 

Miss  Hazeldine,  Leader  of  the  Man- 
chester Centre,  writes  as  follows — 

20,  O.vk  Bank  Avenue,  Moston,  Manchester. 

My  dear  Marie — I am  sure  you  will  think  I am  very 
remiss  in  not  having  acknowledged  your  kind  gift  of 
10s.  to  out  Manchester  invalids.  I am  glad  to  say  I 
was  able  to  provide  six  Christmas  dinners  to  poor 
families,  and  to  give  packets  of  tea  and  sugar  to  some 
poor  Old  Age  Pensioners,  who  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  pension  of  10s.  per  week  They  pay  3s.  Od. 
per  week  for  lodgings,  and  have  only  6s.  6d.  left  for 
food,  and  nothing  at  all  for  clothing  ! I aJso  have  two 
poor  blind  women ; they  have  now  got  the  pension  of 
Ifls.  per  week,  and  one  of  them  has  an  extra  pension 
of  5s.  per  week,  but  even  with  that,  her  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet  is  pitiful.  Lizzie  Owen  has  also  an 
exceedingly  h.ard  time  ; the  Guardians  now  allow  her 
12s.  per  week,  but  she  has  to  provide  herself  with 
everything  out  of  it.  The  Misses  Davies  most  kindly 
sent  5s.  from  themselves,  and  2s.  6d.  from  a friend ; 
the  Misses  Overton  sent  a parcel  of  dolls  and  a packet 
of  tea ; I also  received  a parcel  of  discarded  clothing 
that  was  most  acceptable,  but  no  name  was  given. 

I received  three  very  pretty  dolls  from  Kathleen, 
Dorothy  and  Charlie  Parkes,  which  gave  great  pleasure 
to  three  little  cripple  girls. 

“ I was  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  arrange  a party 
and  Christmas  Tree  at  Christmas,  but,  unless  I can 
have  substantial  help  both  in  preparing  for  and 
holding  the  party,  it  is  quite  impossible.’  ’ 

Miss  Hazeldine  concludes  her  letter  thus 
— and  “MtRiF.”  looks  upon  tier  words  as  a 
cliallenge  to  Manchester.  Surely  sucli  an 
appeal  will  not  be  in  vain — 


‘*I  wonder  wiietlier  lliere  aie  any  Sun- 
shiners  in  Manclicster  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  help  to  organise  a Christmas  Treat 
this  year.  If  so,  1 should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  them.” 

.And  to  these  words,  “Marie”  would  add 
‘‘VA'alte  up,  Afanchester  ! ” 

A NOTE  FROM  MRS.  VVAI.STON. 

It  is  deligluful  to  liave.  sucli  gratifying 
news  of  our  lltile  Sunshine  protege, 
“Bertie.”  Two  or  three  years  ago,  some 
of  our  good  .Sunshiners,  at  the  instigation 
of  Mrs.  Walston,  acted  as  “foster  mothers 
and  fathers”  to  this  little  motherless  lad, 
who  has  since  been  most  happily  adopted. 
Mrs.  Walston  writes  tiuis — 

“ You  are  always  pleased  to  hear  news  of  Bertie,  I 
know.  Well,  yesterday  his  ‘ mother  ’ brought  him  to 
have  tea  with  us.  He  is  very  well,  and  perfectly 
buppy,  and  just  as  interesting  as  two  years  ago.  It 
seems  sad  to  reflect  that  he  is  now  better  fed  and 
dressed  and  cared  for  in  all  ways  than  when  his  own 
poor  mother  was  here.  She  had  no  chance ; was 
handicapped  in  every  way." 

o 

GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
OF  CHEER  RECEIVED. 

Mrs.  Rosina  Martin,  13,  llighneck  Road,  Newton 
Abbott,  Devonshire,  wishes  to  thank  Mrs.  Canby  (E. 
Yorks.),  for  her  great  kindness  in  sending  a beautiful 
canary,  which  is  a source  of  much  happiness  and 
pleasure  to  our  poor,  crippled  friend,  who  much 
•appreciated  the  kindly  letter  which  accompanied  the 
gift.  She  writes — “ Time  is  not  nearly  so  long  or  dull 
for  me  now,  and  I love  to  watch  it,  although  I cannot 
hear  it  sing.  Please  thank  Mrs.  Canby  for  me — God 
bless  her  for  her  kindness  to  me,  .and  please  thank 
E.  Allison  for  P.O.  for  2s.  6d.,  and  thank  all  the  kind 
Sunshiners  that  have  helped  me.” 

Mrs.  Holmes,  14,  St.  Saviour’s  Road  East , Leicester, 
writes  happily  and  gratefully  as  follows  — " Thank  you 
very  much  for  inserting  my  name  in  the  Sunshine 
Corner.  1 am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that  I had  a 
lovely  birthday,  which  made  up  for  the  previous 
disappointment.  I find  there  were  two  mistakes. 

I was  73  instead  of  79,  and  the  “East”  was  missed 
out  of  the  address.  1 received  5s.  from  the  Misses 
Dunlop,  and  I had  P.O. ’a  from  Bournemouth, 
Wimbledon,  Newcastle,  Timber,  Golder's  Green, 
Merton  Park,  “A  thankful  one,”  and  a Post  Card 
from  Mrs.  Fisher  and  one  from  Ceylon.  I have 
got  rather  mixed  up  in  the  amounts  each  one 
sent,  but  it  was  £\  aitogether,  for  which  I send  my 
love,  and  very  best  thanks.  1 have  also  had  a nice 
parrel  of  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  from  G.S.N.TV.  (member 
S.  Guild),  2s.  6d.  from  Mr.  Greenslock,  2s.  from  Miss 
Girdlcr,  and  apples  irom  Mrs.  Blakey ; also  a parcel  of 
books  from  an  invalid.  1 return  many  grateful 
thanks  to  all."  ' i 

Miss  Valentine  Herrtngton,  20,  Elmers  Road,  ] 
Woodside,  S.E.25,  writes — “ Wili  you  please  thank  ; 
the  Sunshiners  who  have  sent  me  Picture  Postcards,  j 
which  are  a very  great  pleasure  to  me  f A Sunshiner  i 
in  New  York  sent  me  .?1.88,  which  was  a very  pleasant 
surprise,  more  especially  as  1 had  been  ill  for  a week 
or  so  shortly  before  Christmas,  and  illness  always 
means  a greater  strain  on  the  family  exchequer. 
Will  you,  also,  please  convey  my  thanks  to  Miss 
Walker,  of  VV’hitehaven,  for  two  Post  Cards,  which 
she  has  sent  me,  and  also  to  two  others  who  have 
written  to  me  ? ’’ 

Our  good  friend  and  Sunshiner,  Miss  .Alice  Tilbury, 
writing  on  behalf  of  the  young  invalid  girl.  Miss  Eva 
Brooks  (aged  19),  of  Charndon,  Marsh  Gibbon,  Bicester, 
Oxon.,  who  suffers  from  spina!  disease,  states — " I am 
pleased  to  say  that  Eva  seems  no  worse ; she  was, 
certainly,  ‘ patched  up  ’ at  Margate,  and  is  able  to  get 
about  a iit.le,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  day  has 
to  be  spent  in  bed.  I managed,  with  the  help  of  my 
friends  in  Twyford,  to  get  her  a sewing  machine  last 
August.  The  poor  girl  fretted  so  because  she  could 
earn  nothing,  and  although  she  cannot  do  much,  it 
greatly  pleases  her  to  be  able  to  do  something,  and 
people  are  always  very  kind  in  supplying  her  with 
work.  She  would  very  much  like  to  know  whether 
Molly  Parker,  of  Boscombe,  is  well.  Molly  always 
wrote  so  regularly,  and  suddenly  her  letters  stopped, 
and  although  Eva  has  written,  she  gets  no  answer.” 

Mrs.  FTsuer,  94,  Edgell  Road,  Staines,  (Middlesex, 
and  her  son  Percy,  send  loving  greetings  and  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Berger  for  kind  Christmas  gifts,  also  to  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald  for  parcel  of  Christmas  goods,  and  sweets 
and  cigarettes  for  Percy.  Mrs.  Ka^dcastle,  Mrs. 
Tyrrell  and  Mrs.  Kent  also  sent  kindly  gifts,  letters 
and  cards,  which  were  much  appreciated,  and  we 
received  parcels  of  books  from  unknown  friends." 

Miss  D.  Harsvood,  162,  Rommany  Road,  West 
Norwood,  S.E.,  sends  grateful  thanks  to  all  kind 
Sunshine  friends  for  sympathetic  letters  and  very 
welcome  gifts — “.A  thankful  one,”  2s.  6d.;  Sunshine 
Guild,  5s. ; D..A.G.,  2s,  6d. ; .Mary  (Smethwick),  2s.  6d. ; 
F.W.  (Dulwich),  2s.  6d. ; “Fluffy”  and  Whitehaven, 
pretty  p.p.c.  She  is  deeply  grateful  to  one  and  all 
for  their  kindness.  . 

Our  invalid  friends,  Mr.  .and  Mrs.  C.,  are  full  of 
deepest  gratitude  to  the  Sunshine  Guild  and  its 
members  for  the  cheer  and  help  they  have  re_ceived 
from  time  to  time.  Mr.  C.  writes — What  all  IhT 
kindness  means  to  ns,  no  one  can  understand.  To 
have  a dear  wife  who  is  a helpless  invalid,  always  in 


pain,  to  be  without  employment  except  of  a temporary 
character,  in  addition  to  the  high  price  of  goods, 
coals,  and  rent,  are  trials  which  have  to  be  met  and 
contended  with ; therefore  the  dear  kind  ones  who 
have  scattered  Sunshiuc  in  sending  to  us,  through 
you,  and  others  who  have  sent  direct,  will  know  how 
grateful  we  are.  " A'orksbire ’’  (per  “Marie"),  £1  ; 
Mrs.  J.  .A.  Slade,  2s.  6d. ; “.A  fellow-sufierer,”  Ss. ; 
M.  E.  (Liverpool),  Ss. ; Mrs.  L.  Clark,  ^s.  twice ; “ A 
thankful  one  ’’  (per  “ Marie  ”),  5s. ; A kind  anonymous 
Sunshiner  (one  who  has  found  loving  help),  £1  ; Mrs. 
Adams,  parcel  and  kind  letter ; Mrs.  jlakin  (Northamp- 
ton), 5s.;  M.  E.  and  three  friends, '9s. ; the  Sunshine 
Guild  (per  " Marie”),  5s. 

Miss  Eduh  Wadling,  22,  Brookfield  Road,  Victoria 
Park,  South  Hackney,  Fi.9,  wishes  to  thank  gratchilly 
Mr.  Levett  for  the  Sunshine  he  sent  at  Christmas — 
a lovely  box  of  groceries  and  fruit ; also  for  the  orders 
he  has  kindly  sent  for  d’oileys,  etc. 

Mrs.  FIawkes,  4,  Ditton  Hill  Villas,  Ditton  Hill, 
Long  Ditton,  .Surrey,  wishes  to  thank  the  good  friends 
who  have  sent  her  the  “F.II."  She  receives  it 
regularly  from  Mrs.  Humpbiies,  and  appreciates  the 
kindness  very  much. 

Our  invalid  friend.  Miss  Ellen  Sharp,  of  Silver 
Street,^  Barrow-on-Humber,  North  J-incs,,  writes 
appreciatively  thus — " Will  you  please  thank  all 
who  have  been  so  kind  in  sending  me  books  ? I 
WTOte  to  one  but  the  letter  was  returned  to  me.  I 
thank  all  very  much  for  the  books.  1 am  so  glad  to 
have  them  now  I cannot  knit  or  sew'.  1 .should  very 
much  like  to  hear  again  from  " A friend  from  Rho- 
desia,” and  if  any  one  has  a copy  of  the  following 
books  to  spare  t should  be  so  thankful  for  them,  or 
for  any  one  of  them—”  Roads  of  Destiny,”  *■  Rolling 
Stones,”  bv  O.  Henry;  “Nancy  Nicolsen,”  “What 
shall  it  profit?”  or  ” Roden’s  Choice,”  “The  Bondage 
of  Riches,”  “The  Better  Part,”  by  Annie  Swan; 
“Stepping  Heavenward,”  bv  E.  Prentiss;  “Steps  to’ 
the  Blessed  Life,”  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer;  “Ursula,” 
or  “.A  Candidate  for  the  Ministry,”  “Her  Little 
Kingdom,”  “ Marjory”  or  “ What  would  Jesus  do  ? ” 
by  Laura  A.  Barter-Snow. 


WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Our  invalid  friend,  Miss  L.  F.  Cooper,  of  7,  Fair- 
view  Terrace,  Broadwater,  Sussex,  who  is  completely 
.bedridden,  often  suffering  greatly,  and  whose  great 
-conifort  is  reading,  will  be  delighted  to  receive  any 
bright  and  interesting  literature  from  our  readers. 
She  writes  most  appreciatively  as  follows — " Please 
thank  all  the  dear  kind  folk  who  have  sent  me  books, 
magazines,  and  papers,  from  time  to  time.  I do 
thank  them  so  very  much,  and  they  have  given 
me  many  happy  hours,  and  in  reading  I quite 
forget  my  pain.  Some  I can’t  name,  as  none  was 
sent  and  no  address,  but  they  will  know  I do  feel 
grateful  to  them  all— Mrs.  Buckley  Williams,  Jtrs. 
Denton,  Mrs.  Plurasted,  Mrs.  Skyrme,  Miss  Reynolds, 
Miss  Livesey,  lady  at  Dulwich,  and  several  without 
names.” 

Our  poor  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Revell,  of  72,  St. 
Mary’s  Road,  Lower  Edmonton,  N.9,  with  iheir 
delicate  little  ones,  .are  urgently  in  need  of  .Sunshine. 
They  are  very  grateful  to  .Mrs.  Cook  and  Miss  Morris 
for  kind  help,  and  any  rays  of  Sunshine  would  be 
deeply  appreciated. 

Please  send  some  practical  good  cheer  to  our  poor 
invalid  friend,  Mrs.  Hilton,  ot  36,  George  Street, 
Bolton,  Lancs.,  who  is  very  sad,  ill  aud  depresseri! 
” Atarie  ” is  sorry  to  learn  that  her  torruer  apoeal  for 
AIrs.  Hilton  w;as  not  responded  to,  and  she  earnestly 
hopes  that  this  one  will  be  more  fortunate,  Mrs. 
Hilton  has  a blind  husband,  and  life  is  a struggle  for 
them.  Q 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

On  Account  of  board  of  children,  £4  6s.  6d. ; Airs. 
.A., (.Letch,  2s.;  Miss  Gertie  P.Iabbutt,  6d. ; .Miss  Afcrle 
Collins  (monthly  sub.),, 5s. ; iVliss Adele Kaward, 2s. 6d  • 
Total  (February  14th),  £4  16s.  6d.  ’ 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Amount  previously  acknowledged,  £99  9s.  Id.;  By 
Sale  of  Festival  Pictures  and  Programmes,  £l  2s'  'td  '■ 
Total  (Febniary  14th),  £100  11s.  5d.  • • ■ 


GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very  gratefully  we  thank  the  following  friends  for 
kind  gifts,  for  our  Sunshine  work  of  cheer  amon"st 
the  poor— Mr.  T.  H.  Lloyd,  lOs. ; Mr.  Ed  °F 
Lloyd,  £1  for  Mrs.  Hawkins;  Airs.  .M.  B Fitzgerald' 
(Canada),  2 dollars;  Aliss  Violet  Chambers,  5s  • Mrs 
Goodall  (per  Miss  Merle  Collins),  is. ; Master  Bertie 
Bagg,  6d.  Q ...  . 


.“UN  ruK  ULL»  GHKISTMAS 

CARDS. 

Please  don’t  forget  to  send  your  old  Christmas 
New  Tear,  and  Buthday  Cards  to  those  enthusiasts 
Sunshiners,  the  Misses  Overton,  “Moorlands”  •>’ 
Aloorland  Road,  Stockport,  Lancs,  who  make ’them 
into  bright  and  cheery  “Sunshine  Messeu^ers  “ to 
many  sad  and  lonely  ones.  ° 


MOTTO  FOR°THE  WEEK. 

‘‘  Never  give  way  to  the  rares  of  to-dav, 
Better  luck  vdll  come  by-and-by  ; 

-hid  to-ntorron’  may  bring  quite  It  differ- 
ent thing, 

So  it'^  better  to  lav.oh  than  to  ctv  ” 


Cl)c  ?)0iuel)0ld  n^ac^adne  of  Useful 
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SONG. 


.\w;ike,  I v\  iil  not  linger 
To  twin  and  dream  aj^ain, 
F(v  Sprinjj  w ilh  eat;i'r  finger 
Taps  at  my  window  pane  ; 
.And  no  dream's  so  enlraneing 
As  this  gav  morn,  in  truth. 
JLP  from  the  dawn  come  danc- 
ing 

I'hc  merry  gods  of  Youth. 
.Aged  fare  is  dead,  an^Joy  is 

King, 

Let’s  join  the  madcap  rotind  of 
■Spring  ! 


High  on  tlie  ridges  airy, 

l)own  by  the  rush-fringed 
mere, 

H.irk — tlie  horns  of  faerie 
King  out  a rltallenge  rlear  ! 
r.hen  follow,  follow,  follow, 
AN’here  .Spring  in  liew  array 
11.1-  decked  e.ach  hill  and  hollow 
To  greet  von  on  your  way. 
.Aged  fare  is  dead,  and  Joy  is 
King, 

Let’s  join  the  madcap  round  of 
Spring  ! 

f . K.  Askew. 


tlbe  Stoi’^*^eUcv. 


COMPLETE  STORY. 


THE  SNAPPING-POINT. 


They  occupied  rooms  in  the  same  lodging-house — Miss 
Joiui  Skipwith,  who  h:td  the  first-floor  front  sitting-room, 
atid  Horatio  Oogg,  who  rented  the  top  floor  back.  Miss 
Joan  lived  a life  of  ease  and  loneliness  in  her  aristocratic 
splendour ; Cogg  worked  hard  for  a living  in  his  dizzy 
elevation,  for  Cogg  was  an  author. 

Joan  Skipwith  was  a quiet  little  ladv  of  thirty  vears, 
strong  featured  and  decidedly  good  looking  in  spite  of  the. 
prematurely  gray  strands  that  shone  among  the  dark  silki- 
ncss  of  her  hair.  It  was  ;m  honest  face,  lit  bv  eves  of  that 
subtly  wistful  beauty  which  only  pahi  knows  how  to  gi\e. 
Even  pain  only  bestows  such  eyes  upon  those  who  have 
learned  to  suffer  gracefully. 

Cogg  was  long  and  lani:.  His  straggling  hair  was  usualh” 
rumpled  by  his  hands  while  he  racked  his  brain  for  ideas. 
His  eyes,  once  bright — e.xtraordinarily  bright  when  the  fine 
frenzy  of  inspiration  was  upon  him — were  now  dulled  and 
= weary.  His  clothes  were  patched  at  the  right  ofbow, 
darned  at  the  left  knee,  and  had  lost  all  pattern.  He  had 
been  known  once  for  an  artist,  a Bohemian,  with  whom 
style  counted  for  everything.  He  had  felt  he  must  go 
through  life  with  a perpetual  flourish.  But  he  was  tamed 
now,  and  very,  verv  wear\ . 

Miss  Joan  made  friends  with  him  during  the  first  week 
of  her  stay  at  Hammond  House.  One  might  almost  have 
accused  the  little  lady  of  deliberately  pressing  her  friendship 
upon  the  tattered  Bohemian.  Within  a couple  of  davs  they 
were  on  nodding  terms;  in  a v\eek  they  were  stopping  to 
chat  on  the  stairs;  in  a couple  of  months,  under  the 
chaperonage  of  the  elderly  married  couple  from  the  top  floor 
front  who  occasionally  s[:ient  an  hour  with  Cogg,  she  was 
taking  her  needlework  into  his  attic  and  working  there. 

“I  used  to  write  of  the  subtleties  of  human  nature,” 
declared  Cogg  to  Miss  Joan  during  one  of  these  sociable 
evenings.  “Now  I supply  reading  matter  for  a public 
whose  tastes  are  simpler.  The  six-shilling  novel  is  for  the 
leisured  few.  My  complete  novels  are  placed  on  the  market 
at  the  price  of  one  penny — no,  twopence.  When  I took  up 
tlie  work  I scorned  it.  Now  I merely  write  it.  I write  a 
fi^nzicd  love,  scene,  and  decide  w hat  to  get  in  for  supper, 
at  one  and  the  same  time.” 

He  had  turned  from  the  table  at  which  he  sat,  pushing 
awav  his  foolscap  with  inlcstained  fingers.  Miss  Joan 
nodded  and,  shivering,  drew  her  shawl  of  pink  wool  closer 
about  her.  .She  was  sitting  with  her  slippered  toes  on  his 
i'.i<t-iroii  fender,  but  the  fire  was  almost  out  and  the  scuttle 
einpt) . 


“Komance!”  said  .Mr.  Cogg  bitterly,  tilting  back  his 
chair  .and  slowd\  di'scribmg  .an  arc  with  his  long  arms. 
”lt  spells  haial  work.  Miss  .Skipwith.  No  one  knows. 
Origin.al  romance,  topical  romance,  suitable  romanc<’, 
plausible  romance,  interesting  romance,  thirty-thousand- 
w ords-and-nol-a-hundred-inore-or-lcss  romance  — no  one- 
know  s what  it  costs!” 

“People  think  it  comes  out  of  a machine,”  suggested  Miss 
Joan. 

“.And  doesn't  it?”  demanded  Mr.  < 'ogg.  “What  am  I 
liut  a ni.-ichini- ? lleie’s  my  book  of  plots- -my  inspirations. 

1 must  work  out  a thirtx -thousand-word  plot  out  of  one,  of 
them  in  half  ,a  da\-,  if  I’m  to  pay  my  rent.  Then,  at  four 
thousand  a da\ , supposing  the  story  goes  in,  1 ” 

He  stopped,  oxamiined  his  sheets  for  a moment,  and 
counted  rapidly. 

“I’ve  another  eight  hundred  to  do,”  he  mumbled  to  him- 
self. “Miss  Skipwith,  did  you  ever  realise  the  tragedy 
of  blank  paper  that  must  be  filled,  even  though  \our  brain 
cracks?  Mv  wits  are  being  butchei-ed  .-jlivc — butchered! 
tjr-r-rr!”  He  bent  to  his  task  again.  “‘.And  Leonora 

said,  ‘I'rank,  1 never  doubted  \ou.  My  heart  never 

wavered  for-.an  instant.  But  it  was  necessary  that  Jasper 

Cringle  should  believe ’ ” 

He  glanced  round  at  Miss  .Skipwith. 

“You  don’t  niind  me  paying  it  aloud  as  I write?  It 
makes  a bit  of  a change.” 

“1  like  it.” 

“That  makes  the  next  hundred,”  murmured  Cogg,  count- 
ing. “.Seven  hundred  more.” 

iMiss  Joan  glanced  at  him  a-^  he  worked.  ,S1h'  saw  him 
grimv,  ill  clad,  middle  aged,  with  hawk-liko  nose  and  big 
lips  that  twitched  as  he  wrotr.  .She  heard  the  nervous 
catching  of  his  breath  as  he  bent  low  over  the  paper.  Sin- 
watched  the  straining  eyes,  the  fidgety  movements,  the 
desperately  scratching  pen  of  the  man  whose  brain  was 
cracking. 

At  length  the  task  was  ended,  fiogg  thrust  the  pai;er 
from  him  and  reached  for  his  pii>c.  Miss  Joan  smiled. 

“ I'inished  ?”  she  asked. 

He  nodded  and  ijuilcd. 

“Did  you  e\er  try  rom.-ince?”  he  questioned,  sprawling 
in  his  chair  and  closing  his  eyes. 

“1  li\cd  it  once,”  she  said  gently.  “.A  man  wanted  me 
to  maiTv  him,  ;md  m\-  f.'Uhcr  tried  to  make  me  ha\'c  him, 
but ” 

“Been  done  too  often,”  mumbled  Cogg  wearily.  “Eh? 
Oh,  1 beg  \our  pardon.  I was  twisting  it  into  a plot.  I 
twist  o\erything  into  plots.  A'cs,  you  didn’t  marr\'  him. 
.And  what  happened  then?  I'ather  cut  \ou  off  - then  for- 
gave vou — rich  man  want  awa\ — came  back  j-ioor — then  \cm 

found  \ ou  could  love  diim  and — cr- .Sorry  again!  I was 

seeing  how  it  worked  out.  One's  brain  gets  into  the  groo\e. 
A’es,  Miss  .Skqjwith.  AA'hat  hapjvened?” 

“.Nothing,”’  she  said  softly.  “l-'atlK-r  forgave  me  and  1 
rem, -lined  single.  The  gentleman  went  awav  to  Labrador 
;ind  came  back  rich.  Since  then  he  has  been  fixing  with  his 
sister,  who  is  another  man’s  xvifo.” 

^“AA'oiildn’t  do,”  said  f'ogg  dreamily.  “Not  for  mv 
lifle  amhow.  Might  try — h’m  ! I’m  off  again!  It’s  a 
disease  of  the  brain.  Miss  .Sk'i])with.  And  now  \our  father’s 
dead  and  you’re  alone?” 

“A’es,”  she  replied.  Then,  with  a direct  look  into  his 
eyes  she  asked,  “Did  you  ever  fixe  romance  before  vou 
inxented  it?” 

Cogg’s  face  quix'ered. 

“Aly  romance  xvas  something  like  yours,”  he  said.  “But 
it  went  farther  and  finished  xvorse.  1 nexer  heard  of  a tale 
xvith  such  an  unxvorkmanfike  finish  as  mine.  She  ran 
.'ixv.'iv  from  me  and  the  poxertx'  that  was  mine, — I nex'Cr 
could  find  out  xx’here — nearix'  eleven  xeais  ago.” 
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‘A'uur  wife?"’ 

“Yes.” 

riie  little  ladv  showed  no  surprise. 

••I'm  son-v,'’’she  said  gently.  “But  you've  had  time  to 
forget— or  haven't  vou?” 

(i'ogg  tried  to  laugh  bitterly.  It  sounded  more  like  a sob. 
••I love  her  more  to-day  than  ever  I did,”  he  blurted  out. 
•‘f.ook  hor<-.” 

lie  look  the  faded  portrait  of  a woman  from  his  breast- 
pocket. It  w.'is  the  sentimental  hiding-place  of-  a whole- 
saler in  sentiment. 

‘•That's  she,”  he  said.  “Eleven  years  she's  been  gone 
now.” 

“Vou  .still  love,  her?” 

“’\'os!”  f'egg  rose  and  stood  with  hands  in  pockets 
starin"'  blanklv  before  him.  “1  nearly  went  mad  when  she 
v\ent.^  .She  wrote  to  tell  me  slie  couldn’t,  stand  the  poverty. 
1 plastered  up  the  wounds  with  what  I called  my  pride. 
But  the  old  longing  came  back.  There’s  something  about 
her,  something— -we'll,  I love  her.  If  she  came- through  that 

doorway  now ” 

“You  would  forgive  her?” 

“h'orgive  ! Whv,  I’d  go  down  on  my  knees  to  her,,  if  only 
she’d  let  me  share  her  love.  Just  .share  it!  But  she  won’t 
come  back  now.  I've  been  waiting  eleven  years.  And 
while  I’ve  been  waiting  I’ve  been  writing  love-novels 

where  women  are  always  true,  and  where  waves ” 

•‘.\nd  where  wives  always  come  back?”  Miss  Joan  com- 
pleted as  he  broke  off. 

“The  editors  won’t  even  let  the  wives  go!”  said 
Cogg.  “It’s  offensive.  The  readers — bless  them!  — 
wouldn’t  like  it.  Good  night.  Miss  Skipvvith.” 

He  was  leaning  over  his  portable  gas-stove,  and  watching 
his  supper  sausages  frizzle,  as  she  left  him-. 

* * * * * * 

Miss  Joan  loved  Horatio  Cogg.  She  loved  him  with 
that  intensity  which  is  born  of  pity.  She  acknowledged 
the  fact  franklv  to  herself.  She  was  honest,  and  when 
she  found  herself  walking  alone  and  carrying  on  a brisk 
meptal  conversation  w'ith'Cogg  the  while,  supplying  both 
questions  and  answers,  she  recognised  the  symptoms — even 
though  they  now  attacked  her  for  the  first  time.  Onoe 
she  paused”  for  ten  minutes  outside  a florist’s,  trying  to 
summon  the  courage  to  buy  flowers  for  his  writing-table.  ’ 
A week  after  the  new  novel  went  to  the  publishers  Joan 
was  startled  to  hear  a heavy  thud  into  the  post-box  of 
Hammond  House.  When  she  saw  Cogg  that  evening  he 
looked  untidier  than  ever  and  w ilder.  He  glared  at  the  little 
lady  as  if  glad  of  some  object  upon  which  to  wreak  his 
fury. 

“This  is  the  end  of  things  for  Horatio  Cogg,”  he  re- 
marked sardonically,  slamming  the  door  after, her  with  a 
thrust  of  his  slippered  foot.  “Look  at  it — my  death- 
warrant  yonder ! This  is  the  way  that  men  like  me  have 
to  die.  An  upright  judge,  a righteous  judge — an  editor  in 
fact — has  put  on  the  black  cap  and  sentenced  me.  They 
can’t  help  it.  It’s  their  day’s  work.  But — if  they  only 

knew!” 

Joan  lifted  a letter  from  the  pile  of  foolscap.  It  ■was 
from  the  editorial  department  of  a publishing  firm,  and 
regretted 'liaving  to  return  Mr.  Cogg’s  last  two  novels.  To 
be  quite  frank,  it  added,  Mr.  Cogg’s  work  had  of  late  shown 
a decided  falling  off  and  was  not  quite  w'hat  readers  cared 
for. 

“But  it  — it’s  such  a nice,  polite  letter,”  w-as  all  Joan 
could  say. 

Cogg  laughed  in  suilden  mirth. 

“.Alvv^ays  distrust  an  editor  when  he  gets  polite!”  he 
cried.  “When  he’s  brusque  and  critical  it  means  he  wants 
your  stuff.  When  he  stmds  you  flowerv  euphemisms,  grate- 
ful compliments,  and  sweet  good  wishes  it  means  that 
he’s  going  to  turn  you  down.  They  never  hang  you  without 
jiatfing  vou  on  the  back  first.  It’s  a little  way  thev’ve 
got.” 

“But  there  ai-e  other  papers  you  could  trv?”  suggested 
Joan. 

“No,”  said  Cogg.  “When  a man  starts  coming  down 
the  ladder  he  can  always  find  another  rung  underneath  him 
until  he  reaches  the  last.  This  was  mv  last  rung.  There’s 
nothing  underneath  it— except  the  Embankment.  My 
rocket  went  up  years  ago ; it  was  only  the  spent  stick  that 
dropped  into  the  attic  f)f  Hammond  House.” 

“The  Ivmbankment ! ” Joan  had  seized  upon  the  word. 
“Surely  you’re  jesting.  Why,  your  wife  would ” 


“My  wife!”  cried  Cogg.  “Can’t  you  sec  that  it's  shc| 
who’s  been ‘pushing  me  down  the  ladder  rung  hy  rung?] 
W hen  first  we  were  married  I wrote  for  sheer  joy  of  lifej 
It’s  true  I didn’t  earn  much — that’s  why  Kathleen  ran  otlj 
— but  a bit  of  my  heart  went  into  everv  word.  That’s  thqj 
stuff  editors  like.  A first-rate  editor  can  tell  in  a minute' 
if  a man  starts  writing  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  anc| 
he’s  down  on  him.  .And  that’s  why  I’ve  been  droppingj 
e\er  since  mv  ■wife  left  me.”  i 

.\n  hour  later  she  left  him  scanning  hopelessly  the  re- 
jected novels.  She  went  back  to  her  room  with  a business-i 
like  firmness  of  her  lips,  and  she  shut  the  door  of  I-Lammonc| 
House  after  her  when  she  had  donned  her  out-of-door  clothes 
Another  half-hour,  spent  in  tube  and  'bus,  brought  her  tc 
a house  in  Maida  Vale.  ,! 

“1  want  to  see  Mr.  Dvee,”  said  Joan  to  the  ntaid.  “M\^ 
name’s  Miss  Skipwitb.” 

A short,  stout  man  of  forty  hurried  into  the  hall. 

“My  dear  Miss  Joan!”  he  exclaimed.  “This  is  mos 
unexpected  good  fortune!  I’m  delighted — honoured 
Step  inside  here,  please,  and  let  me  know  how  the  world'; 
using  you!” 

“Shut  the  door,”  said  Joan  icily.  “How’s  your  sister?’ 
“She’s  well,  thank  you,”  answered  Dyce,  chapfallen 
“But  you  didn’t  come  to  see  her?” 

“No.  I came  to  see  you  about  her.  She’s  the  wife  of  i 
man  who  lodges  were  I lodge.” 

Mr.  Dyce’s  red  cheeks  became  redder.  His  smile  tuinei 
to  a seriousness  which  gave- him  a not  unpleasing  dignity. 

“I  don’t  expect  you  to  believe  me,  Joan,”  he  said,  lookim 
steadily  into  her  eyes,  “but  it’s  the  truth  that  I didn’t  knov 
she  was  married  when  I asked  her  to  keep  house  for  me 
She  was  a spinster  when  I went  out  to  Labrador,  and  sIk 
hadn’t  a thought  of  marrying  then.  My  work  in  Labrado 
kept  me  out  of  touch  with  tlie  old  country  for  years,  bu 
when  I was  coming  back  I wrote  to  tell  her  of  the  pile  I’l 
made,  and  I suggested  she  might  keep  house  for  me.” 
“And  that  gave  her  the  chance  she  was  waiting  for  O' 
escaping  from  her  husband’s  poverty.” 

Dyce  nodded. 

“Yes,  she  saw  her  chance  and  took  it.  She  met  me  ol 
the  Liverpool  landing-stage,  and  we  came  to  Londof 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a home  together.  She  never  tol. 
me  she  was  married,  and  there  was  no  one  else  to  tell  me 
It  wasn’t  until  months  afterwards  that  I heard  from 
friend  that  my  sister  was  the  wife  of  a fellow  she  had  ru 
away  from  in  order  to  share  my  luck.  She  knew  I wouli 
never  have  taken  her  if  I had  known.” 

“But  when  you  heard — when  you  knew — why  didn’t  yo 
send  her  back  to  him?”  asked  Joan. 

Mr.  Dyce  shrugged  his  shoulders  helplessly. 

“Simply  because  she  wouldn’t  go,”  he  replied.  “Sh' 
declared  that  she  would  go  back  to  her  work  on  the  stage i; 
rather  than  go  back  to  the  kind  of  poverty  she  had  lefi! 
What  was  the  use  of  my  driving  her  back  to  that?  Whali 
ever  I did,  L couldn’t  force  her  back  to  her  husband  if  sh  ' 
wasn’t  willing  to  stay  with  him.  You  don’t  blame  me  foi 
not  asking  the  law  to  step  in?”  i' 

“You  ought  to  have  brought  them  together  again  in  somj« 
•way,  even  though  she  was  ten  times  your  sister,”  declarer; 
Miss  Joan.  “What  about  the  man?  Did  you  ever  thinl.i 
about  what  the  man  was  suffering?” 

“I  suppose  I did.  He’s  some  poor  beggar  of  an  authoi 
I believe.  Kathleen  is  still  in  love  with  him.” 

Joan  clenched  her  hands. 

“I  don’t  believe  it!”  she  said.  “If  she  loves  him,  wh 
hasn’t  she  gone  back  to  him?”  , 

“Because  she  loves  herself  more,  I suppo.se.  She  lovcs- 
this.”  He  indicated  the  spacious  room  with  a sweep  c 
his  arm.  “But  she  loves  him  more  than  any  one — cxcc|- 
herself.  That’s  what  has  soured  her.  We’re  not  cxactli 
a happy  couple,  Joan.  S,he  wants  her  husband,  but  sh 
won’t  give  up  this  comfort  for  him.  I want” — he  lowere 
his  \oice — -“I  still  want  you,  Joan,  but  I can’t  have  yot 
It’s  a mad  world,  isn’t  it?  Tell  me  about  yourself.” 
Miss  Joan  seated  herself  near  the  window,  her  fur-cot 
still  wrapped  round  her. 

“I'm  living  alone,”  she  said.  “And  I happened  bt 
chance  to  settle  in  the  same  house  as  a man  I used  to  knoi 
by  sight — Horatio  Cogg.  I knew  that  his  wife  was  yotii 
sister,  and  that  she  had  gone  to  live  with  you.  I too^' 
it  for  granted  that  they  had  agreed  to  separate.  I wal 
astounded  to  hear  from  Mr.  Cogg  that  he  still  loved  heii 
that  she  had  run  away  from  him,  and  that  he  didn’t  knoi| 
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avIktc  she  was.  That’s  what  brought  me  to  you— to  let 
■you  know  something  of  the  misery  you  arc  causing  :>> 

kocping  Kathleen  hero.”  _ , 

Mr.  Dyoe  caressed  his  chin  during  a few  moments 

^''‘AVell,  look  here,”  he  said, /‘supposing  I'm  readv  to  do 


everything  in  iiiv  power  to  give  this  man  back  his  wife,  j 
how' am 'l  to  set  about  it?  Kathleen  s her  own  mistress. 


and  she  refuses  to  go  back.”  u .,1. 

“She  -would  go  back  if  \ou  saw'  to  it  that  she  went  back 
to  comfort.  It’s  onlv  the  money  she’s  thinking  about. 

“So  I’m  to  make  tlic  two  of  ’em  a handsome  allowance 
;md  lose  mv  housekeeper  into  the  bargain  ? murmured 
Mr  D-sce.  '”l  sav,  this  is  coming  it  pretty  thick,  Joan  . 
\\  hat  is  Horatio  Togg  to  me  that  1 slnmld  settk^hve 
hundred  or  so  a year  on  him?  \V  here  do  I come  in . ^ 

“You  would  know  you  were  doing  the  square  thing  b\ 

him,”  flashed  Joan.  . • n i 

“The  square  thing?  I don’t  see  it.  Ko  man  is  called 
upon  to  support  his  brotlier-in-law.  Lei  Horatio  Cogg  look 
after  himself;  he  is  no  responsibility  of  mine. 

Neither  spoke  for  a moment;  then  Mr.  Dyce  went  on  in 

a business-like  voice+—  i 

“Now  look  here,  Joan,”  ho  said,  I m going  to  make  a 
straightforward  proposal.  I never  loved  but  one  woman 
in  mv  life,  and  vou  know  who  she  is.  Marry  me,  share 
this  home  of  mine  in  Kathleen’s  place,  and  make  me 
happier  than  ever  I’ve  been!  And  then— why  then  Id  be 
willing  and  glad  to  make  a generous_  allovyancc  to 
de<'n  on  the  condition  that  she  shares  it  with  her  husband. 
Then  they’ll  be  happy  too.  There!  W hat  d you  say. 
loan  rose,  moved  to  the  door,  but  halted  as  a retort 

occurred  to  her.  ...  . , , i ^ 

“Three  of  you  would  be  happy,  she  said.  What  about 

the  fourth?”  1 u Or,  nrv 

“I  would  do  my  best  to  make  you  happy.  On  m> 

honour  1 would,”  he  promised.  ^ 

“Good-bye,”  she  said,  crossing  the  threshold.  Ihose 

are  your  only  terms?”  , . , , 1 ^ 

“Yes,  those  are  my  terms.  And  they  re  open  as  long  as 

vou  care  to  consider  them.” 

' “You  are  a shrewd  business-man,  Mr.  Dyce,  Miss  Joan 
told  him  icilv ; “but  my  heart  isn’t  in  the  market^ y^t.  When 
it  is.  I’ll  remember  vour  bid  for  it.  Good-bye.” 

* *■  ' * * * * 

A month  dragged  by.  Cogg  had  worked  all  through  one 
ni'*ht  re-w'riting  one  of  his  novels.  It  came  back  from  the 
pulilishers  bv  return  of  post.  He  had  racked  his  brains  for 
new  ideas,  but  only  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  the 
end  had  come.  Like  his  own  novels,  he  had  taken  his  place 

among  the  back  numbers. 

“Why  don’t  you  apply  to  Mr.  Dyce,  your  wife  s brother? 
cried  loan  desperateh'  one  evening,  after  a timid  suggestion 
of  heip  from  lierself  had  been  ignored.  “I  can  toll  you 
where  he  is.  And  perhaps— perhaps  you  would  find  your 

"“\'ou  mean  blackmail  Kathleen’s  friends?”  jerked  out 
('ogg.  “Westminster  Bridge  first!” 

‘‘i.  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  so  wildly,”  said  xMiss  Joan, 

shuddering.  , , . , . , 

“^’ou  shouldn’t  listen,”  he  growled,  sorting  out  his  stock 
of  “inspirations”  in  dull  hopelessness.  “Waterloo  Bridge 
is  considered  superior  for  the  purpose  an\how  by  the  best 
authorities.”  . . 

The  little  ladv  rose  from  her  chair.  < ogg  was  sitting 
with  his  back  to  her,  pondering  over  his  “inspirations.” 
With  a gesture  she  could  not  repress  she  touched  his 

shoulder.  r- 

“for  Heaven’s  sake  let  me  help  you,  Mr.  Cogg;  she 
whispemed. 

“Help?  What  on  earth  d’you  mean?”  ho  .snapped,  turn- 
ing his  gaunt,  unshaven  face  from  the  papers.  “I’ve  not 
come  to  begging  vet.  'I'he  workhouses  arc  still  open,  when 
I'm  derelict.” 

.She  started  back  -with  a sob  he  did  not  understand. 
Horatio  Cogg  had  written  millions  of  words  about  love, 
but  he  was  blind  to  the  fact  that  this  little  woman  cared 
for  him.  He  never  paused  to  give  her  a thought.  She 
lived  in  his  mind  merely  as  the  only  good-looking  busybody 
he  had  ever  known. 

“Do  vou  think  if  vour  wife  came  back  you  would  be 
happv  again?”  she  asked. 

“lieavi'n  knows!”  muttered  Cogg.  “There  would  be 
nothing  to  keep  her  bv  me  if  she  did  come  back  now.” 


He  muttered  an  idea  for  a plot  and  studied  it  aloud,  twist- 
ing and  distorting  it  into  a tissue  of  incidents  which  should 
be  plausible  and  sympathetic  and  emotional  and  everything 
else  that  would  be  likeh'  to  please  the  editor.  .Suddenly  he 
swmng  round,  left  the  table,  and  crossed  the  room. 

“What  arc  you  crying  for?  Are  you  ill?”  he  said 
roughh’. 

.Miss  Joan  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“I'm  jujt  a — a little  fool,”  she  tried  to  sav,  groping 
blindly  for  the  door. 

He  stood  motionless  while  she  opened  the  door  for  her- 
self and  stepped  out. 

“Funny  creatures,  women!”''  he  said.  “1  .Nliouldn’t 
wonder  if  she  isn’t  crying  about  m<'.  I’m  ! I wumk'r 
whether  it  would  work  out.  rcnnilcss  author,  ladylike 
simpathiser,  absent  wife.  Lhn!” 

He  trailed  awa\'  into  another  futile  plot. 
iMeanwhile  Miss  Joan  was  again  calling  herself  a little 
fool  and  was  bravely  mastering  her  tears.  A feeling  of  im- 
pending catastrophe  was  strong  upon  her.  Like  Cogg,  shc 
was  aiiproaching  the  end  of  things.  But  she  was  fighting 
griml\  . Presently  a desire  to  return  to  Cogg  gripped  her. 

She  crept  softly  up  the  stairs  and  reached  his  attic,  d'he 
door  stood  ajar,  and  through  the  opening  she  could  see  the 
man.  He  was  sitting  at  his  table,  with  liis  arms  Hung  out 
before  him  and  his  head  sunk  so  that  the  forehead  rested 
upon  his  left  wrist.  It  was  an  attitude  of  such  hoiieless 
wretchedness  that  Miss  Joan  felt  her  lips  quivering  and 
tears  smarting  behind  h<u'  e_\es. 

She  stepped  nearer,  intending  to  rouse  him  by  a touch 
upon  his  shoulder.  But  as  she  came  nearer  she  saw  some- 
thing held  beneath  his  right  hand,  whiih  la\'  flung  out 
across  the  tabic.  It  was  the  faded  photograph  oi  that 
woman  w hom  he' loved — and  Joan  .Skipwith  hated. 

She  did  not  move  for  a moment,  but  stood  staring  down 
at  him ; a confusion  of  passionate,  unreasoning  jealousy- 
numbed  her  wits.  Then  she  went  slowly  from  the,  room. 

In  the  room  below  she  took  a sheet  of  letter-paper  and 
wrote  something  upon  it.  She  rang  for  attendance,  and  a 
maid  answered. 

“Send  the,  boy  with  this  telegram,”  she  said,  in  a firm 
voice.  “Read  it  aloud,  please.  My  writing  is  not  very- 
distinct.” 

“Philip  Dyce,  Headly  House,  Maida  Vale. — Your  offer 
accepted  if  Kathleen  comes  to-night.  Wire  reply. — 
Skipwith.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Joan.  ‘Tret  it  go  at  once.  There's 
just  time  to  get  a roplv  through.” 

She  stood  at  the  window  us  the  boy  left  the  house;  a 
smile  trembled  on  her  lips. 

“I’vo  cancelled  .Mr.  Cogg’s  death-warrant,”  she  said 
aloud. 

An  hour  later,  witli  Dice’s  telegraphed  replv  crushed  in 
her  hand,  Joan  returned  to  Cogg’s  attic.  He  glanced  at  her 
indifferently  and  nodded  her  to  a chair  without  rising  from 
his  own. 

“I’ve  come  to  say  ‘Good-bye,’  Mr.  Cogg,”  she  said.  “I’m 
to  be  married  vepv  soon,  and  I may  live  somewhere  in 
the  provinces.” 

“If  you  hear  of  a specially  comfortable  workhouse  in 
\our  localitv,  you  won't  forget  to  let  me  know?”  remarked 
Cogg,  unmoved  by  her  information.  “I  believe  connois- 
seurs prefer  the  provincial  establishments.  The  best  people 
always  choose  them  when  they  intend  to  make  a lengthy 
stay.” 

The  words  seemed  to  rouse  a latent  fury  of  anger  in  her. 
She  turned  upon  him  fiercely. 

“You’re  a fool  and  a cad!”  she  cried  in  her  anguish. 
“Do  you  know  what  you’re  sayin.g?  Can’t  you  be  even 
civil  to  me — just  for  this  last  hour?” 

He  stared  at  her  dullv.  His  brain  was  verv  vvearv . 

“I’m  glad  you  are  getting  married.  I congratulate  you 
— if  that’s  vyhat  you  mean,”  he  said,  in  his  company- 
manner. 

“Thank  you,”  she  said. 

Neither  spoke  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  Cogg  was 
at  work  again;  Joan  sat  watching  him. 

“Your  nerves  are  shaky,”  he  grumbled  suddenly.  “Everv 
time  a taxi  goes  by,  you  start  round  as  if  you’d  never  heard 
one  before.” 

“I’m  listening  for  one.” 

“.'\h!  Your  fianc^?’' 

“Yes.” 
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He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  bent  over  his  foolscap 
again.  taxi  drew  up  at  the  door. 

“Heavens!  What's  the  matter  with  jou?  Your  face  is  j 
ghastly!’’  exclaimed  Cogg,  as  Joan  darted  across  to  the 
xvindow  and  then  turned  again  to  face  him. 

“I’m  going  now,’’  she  said  tensely.  “I  wonder  whether 
you  will  ever  understand  what  it  is  I’m  giving  up  for  vour 
sake  to-night?’’ 

Cogg  no  longer  doubted  that  the  little  lady  was  ill. 


“I’ll  call  the  landlady,’’  he  said  abruptly,  crossing  to  the 
door.  “Wait  here.  Miss  Skipwith.” 

I A maid  was  coming  up  the  stairs,  with  a lady  following. 

' Suddenlv  Cogg  started  forward  with  a hoarse  cry. 

“Kathleen!  You  have  come  back  to  me!  Kathleen!” 
Joan  stood  beside  the  door.  She  stepped  out  of  the  room 
a moment  before  the  other  woman  entered  it. 

Mr.  Dvee  was  in  the  hall  below,  waiting  for  her. 

A.  M. 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A MOTHER. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

?»l£C,  who  has  always  been  brougfht  up  as  Lady  Richenden's  daughter,  finds  on  the 
latter’s  death  that  she  is  only  her  adopteci  daughter.  The  only  clue  she  has 
to  her  parentage  are  two  letters  found  in  a secret  cavity  in  Lady  Richenden’s 
jewel-case,  from  a Ellen  F.  Martyn,  of  Highcross  Farm,  Mountfieldj  referring 
to  her  baby  whom  Lady  Richenden  has  adopted. 

Sir  Augustus  Riche.kden,  the  late  Lady  Richenden’s  brother-in-law. 

B.arr'y  Richenden,  his  son,  who  asks  Meg  to  marry  him,  but  is  refused, 

L.ATI.MER,  Lady  Richenden's  maid,  who  Meg  believes  knows  the  truth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martyn,  whom  Meg  believes  to  be  her  real  parents. 

Cissy,  their  daughter. 

Mr.  Peters,  their  farm  manager. 

On  her  dearly-loved  “mother's”  death,  Meg  is  to  go  to  Iiv*e  at  Brighton 
with  Latimer,  but  first  she  decides  to  visit  Mountfield  to  make  investigations. 
Hearing  at  the  Inn  that  Mrs.  Martyn  still  lives  at  Highcross  Farm  and  is  advertis- 
ing for  a mother’s  help,  she  determines  to  apply  for  the  post.  She  is  taken  on,  and 
gives  her  name  as  “Rossiter.”  She  recognises  Peters  as  a man  who  once  rendered 
her  a service  at  a London  theatre,  and  also  he  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
face  in  a miniature  she  found  in  Lady  Richenden’s  jewel-case,  marked  “Peter  ” 
Meg  stays  on  at  Highcross.  A curious  little  lady,  whose  name  Meg  learns  is 
Chrji'tina  Dolores  Wulstan,  is  very  much  agitated  on  meeting  her  and  calls  her 
Phyllis.-  !Mr.  Martyn  tells  Meg  he  has  recognised  her  as  his  own  child  and 
j'fcrsuades  her  to  lend  him  one  hundred  pounds.  When  Mrs.  Martyn  discovers 
this  later,  she  is  very  much  excited  and  distressed. 

Mr.  Peters  has  let  Meg  see  that  he  loves  her,  but  he  tells  her  there  is  a cloud 
over  his  name  that  prevents  him  from  asking  any  woman  to  marry  him.  He  is 
leaving  shortly  for  the  Argentine. 

ClI.\PTEK  IX. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  leave  here,  Miss 
Rossiter?” 

The  s]reaker  was  Cissy  Martyn.  Though  a week  had 
elapsed  since  Mrs.  Martyn  had  discovered  Meg’s  identity, 
>he  had  evidently  not  disclo.sed  it  to  Cissy.  Meg  could  not 
flatter  herself  that  it  gave  her  mother  an\’  pleasure  to  have 
her  at  home.  Instead,  Mrs.  Martyn  had  seemed  curiously 
disturbed;  she  had  complained  of  bsadache,  and  the  wetting 
on  the  dav  of  the  thunderstorm,  though  she  had  been  out 
in  it  oniv  a short,  time,  had  resulted  in  a fe\'erish  cold. 

Meg  was  in  the  liouse-place  mending  some  table  linen 
that  was  to  go  to  (he  wash  the  next  day.  Slie  looked  up 
when  Cissy,  who  was  lounging  by  the  window,  put  her 
question. 

“I  think  to  Brigliton,  to  nry — to  a friend,  for  a time,  at 
any  rate,”  she  said  doubtfully. 

“Brighton!  Oh,  lucky  you!”  Cissy  said  enviouslv. 
“Ethel  Emery  went  there  once,  and  she  had  a real  good 
time.  It  is  a big  town,  isn’t  it?  Next  to  London,  Ethel 
.said  it  was.” 

Meg  laughed. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  about  that!  It  is  a large  town.” 

“I  wonder  wl'kether  you  would  do  some  shopping  for  me?” 
Cissy  pursued.  “T  want  some  ribbons  matclied,  and  some 
silk  stockings,  and  lots  of  things,  and  Mountfield  is  such  a 
one-eyed  sort  of  place  to  get  an\ thing  in.” 

“Of  course  I will  do  what  1 can,”  Meg  said,  stud\ing  her 
darning,  “if  you  do  not  mind  waiting.  It  will  be  some  time 
yet  before  I go  there,  you  know.’’ 

Cissv  stared. 

“1  thought  mother  said  you  were  lea\  ing  here  next  week, 
before  this  paying  guest  comes  that  she  has  been  worrying 
about  all  summer.  She  sa\s  the  work  has  been  too  mucii 
for  you.” 

Meg  drooped  her  head  over  her  mending. 

“f  have  never  complained,”  she  said,  in  an  odd,  hurt  tone. 

“I  think  you  look  very  well — ever  so  much  better  than 
when  you  came,”  Cissy  pursued.  “I  am  sure  mother ” 

“Cissy.”  Mrs.  Martyn  came  into  the  room.  “1  told  you 
to  see  that  the  girl  cleaned  out  the  top  larder  properly."  I 
don’t  believe  y ou  have  been  near  her.  Remem!>er,  you  are 
to  wash  all  the  china  on  the  top  shelf;  I won't  have  her 
touching  it.” 

Cissy  murmured  some  inaudible  reply.  Even  her  back 
looked  sulky  as  she  walked  out  of  the  room.  IMrs.  M.artvn 
pulled  her  shawl  around  her  as  she  glanced  at  the  open, 
window. 

“It  is  a wonder  to  me  how  you  have  learned  to  mend 


as  VGU  do,”  she  said,  looking  at  Meg’s  bowed  head.  “But 
it  isn’t  proper  work  for  you,  brought  up  as  you  have  been— 
none  of  the  work  here  is.  I don’t  know  what  you — what 
Ladv  Richenden  would  say  if  she  could  sec  you  doing  it. 
I fecE'that  I am  not  ‘playing  the  game,’  as  the  young 
folks  say.” 

“Oh!”  Meg  did  not  look  up.  “Is  that  why  you  mean 
to  send  me  away  ?” 

Mrs.  iMartvn  bit  her  lip. 

“I  suppose  Cissy  has  been  chatlcilng  to  you  of  what  I 
said  to  her  this  morning.  Yes,  I ■ am  going  to  send  \0U' 
awav.  I ha\'e  got  a paying  guest  coming  next  week,  and 
I can’t  have  vou  waiting  on  her.  1 hoard  of  another  girl 
yesterday — ^i-atlncr  a superior  sort  for  a farmhouse;  but  she 
is  willing  to  come,  and  I have  always  been  used  to  two 
maids;  it  was  onl\'  when  I couldn’t  get  one  that  ! advertised 
for  a lad\-help.  Not  but  what  you  haven’t  been  better  than 
any  maid  I ever  had,  my  dear,  but  it  isn’t  a proper  position 
for  you;  I must  think  of  that,  if  you  don’t.” 

Meg  put  down  her  work. 

“Whv  should  we  keep  up  the  lady-help  fiction?  W'hy 
should  we  not  sav  openly  that  I am  your  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  adopted  bv  a rich  lady  years  ago,  and  has  now 
come  home?  It  seems  to  me  very  simple.” 

Mrs.  Martyn  shivered. 

“I  couldn’t  face  it.  You  don’t  know  the  talk  there  would 
be.  Cissy  doesn’t  even  know  she  has  a sister,  and,  if  you 
stayed  here,  they  would  get  all  your  bit  of  money  out  of 
you.  Cissy  and — him.” 

There  might  be  some  consideration  for  her — Meg  was 
more  inclined  to  think  it  was  solely  a desire  to  get  rid  of 
her — but,  so  far  as  the  girl  could  see,  there  was  not  one 
spark  of  motherly  affection  in  this  speech.  She  told 
herself  that  it  was  obr  ious  that  her  e.xperiment  had  turned 
out  a failui'C.  She  and  her  family  had  been  too  long  apart 
for  it  to  be  .possible  to  revive  anV'  family  feeling.  And 
though  sometimes,  even  nowg  she  could  not  help  fancying 
that  there  was  some  further  m\steiw  still  unsolved,  for  the 
most  part  she  felt  that  it  was  merely  a rather  ordinary- 
sordid  story — that  .of  a father  and  mother  tempted  by  mere 
cupidity  to  ;-ell  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  .And  yet  she 
could  not  regret  her  coming  to  Highcross.  It  was  there 
that  her  dream-hero  had  come  to  life,  that  she  had  known 
the  rapture  and  the  gladness  of  the  woman  who  loves  and 
is  beloved.  She  knew  that  wherever  she  went, ' w hatever 
happened,  she . would  always  keep  a tender  place  in  her 
heart  for  Highcross.  She  looked  up  now  at  Mrs.  Marty  n. 

“Y'hen  do  you  want  me  to  go?” 

Mrs.  Martyn  fidgeted. 

“Now  don’t  you  put  it  like  that.  The  new  girl  she  can 
come  in  on  Tuesday,  and  I am  expecting  Mrs.  Hamilton — • 
that  is  the  lady  that  is  coming  to  board  here — at  the  end 
of  the  week.  She  is  bringing  a maid  with  her,  so  we  shall 
not  have  any  too  much  room.  So  I thought  perhaps  Monday 
might  suit  you.” 

Meg’s  colour  dee[>ened.  A hot  flame  of  anger  surged  up 
w’ithin  her.  .So  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  her  attempts 
to  win  her  mother’s  liking — she  was  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  house,  like  the  veriest  drab  of  a servant.  But  she  was 
too  proud  to  let  her  resentment  be  seen. 

“Next  i\fondav  will  do  verv  well,”  she  acquiesced.  “I 
know  thev  will  be.  glad  to  have  me  at  Brighton.”' 

“That  is  all  right  then,”  Mrs.  Martyn  said.  “I  wouldn’t 
want  veu  to  go  if  it  were  the  right  thing  for  you  to  sta\-, 
you  know  tliat.  One  thing  more  though” — turning  back 
at  the  door — “I  shall  repay  you  the  money  you — you  lent 
little  by  little  as  I am  able.  I hope  to  have  ten  pounds 
for  you  on  Mopd.ay.” 

“i  don’t  expect  to  liavo  th.at  back,”  Meg  said  quickly. 

“You  will  have  it  though,”  Mr.s.  Martvn  said,  with  a 
nod  of  her  head,  as  she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Left  alone,  Meg  got  up  and  stretched  her  arms.  Since 
apoarcntly  neither  her  scrx  ices  nor  she  herself  had  any  \ aluc 
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in  h<T  mother’s  e\os,  there  seemed  no  furtlier  reason  for 
^vorl<in^^f  her  lingers  to  the  bone.  She  tossed  her  sewing 
c^irelessly  into  tiie  basket.  4 he  evening  was  a lovelv  one; 
.she  would  go  into  the  orchard  and  see  how  the  chickens 
w<'re  getting  on,  and  have  a breath  of  fresh  .air. 

The  orchard  was  one  of  her  favoiurite  liaunts  at  High- 
cross ; it  was  guarded  by  a high  brier  hedge;  in  the.  spring 
its  blossom  had  made  it  a place  of  delight ; now  the  a[)])Ies 
and  pears  were  beginning  to  turn.  \ ery  tem|)ting  they 
k.oked  as  Meg  unlatched'  the  gate,  but  the  chickens  had 
been  Meg’s  especial  care.  She  had  established  them  and 
their  anxious  mothers  in  coops  at  the  top  end  ot  t’ne  en- 
closure. Now  the  chicks  were  safely  tucked  uj)  under  their 
mothers’  wings,  and  .Meg  had  made  the  coops  .^cure  so  that 
no  fox  or  other  midnight  marauder  could  get  in  to  hurt  the 
inmates.  Then  she  sauntered  to  the  other  side  of  the 
oVchard.  Here  there  was  a tangle  of  nut-trees,  walnut  and 
iilbert,  with  undergrowth  that  had  been  allowed  to  flourish 
at  its'  own  free  will.  Near  the  hedge  there  was  an  old 
giant  of  a mulberry  tree,  with  gnarled  old  branches  that 
made  a capital  .se.it.  It  was  a favourite  haunt  of  Meg’s. 
.Seated  here  she  was  screened  from  obserx  atio'n,  and  yet  had 
the  whole  ot  the  orchard  in  sight,  as  well  as  the  portion  of 
the  footpath  to  Mountlield  which  ran  along  the  other  side 

of  the  hedge.  , , ■ , 

Shu  was  sitting  on  the  branch,  absorbed  in  thought,  for 
some  little  time, ‘when  she  saw  some  one  coming  along  the 
footpath  towards  the  farm — a girl  about  her  own  age.  .Meg 
felt  sure  she  was  not  a native  of  th<-  neighbourhood,  unless 
indeed  she  came  from  the  Priorx . She  was  wearing  a 
sim|)le  gown  of  dark  olive  linen,  with  a hat  to  match  pulled 
down  over  her  fair  face. 

lust  as  she  was  wondering  whether  the  stranger  was 
going  to  the  farm,  Mr.  Ik  ters  unlatched  the  stackyard  gate, 
and  came  quicklv  down  the  path. 

“Florence!”  he  exclaimed,  and  the  girl  burned  forward 
with  outstretched  hands. 

..  Peter!”  , 

He  took  her  hands  in  his;  he  stooped  and  kissed  the 
sweet  uplifted  face. 

“Why  did  you  come  hciV'?”  he  questioned.  ‘‘.\nd  how^ 
did  \ou  find  me  out?” 

“.\h,  that  is  mv  .secret!”  the  girl  laughed.  “.As  for 
coming  here,  1 couldn't  stay  away  when  1 knew.  .\h,  Peter 
t— Peter!”  She  was  clinging  to  his  arm  now.  “A’ou  must 
not  go  awav.  I want  vou."  If  you  leave  me  behind  it  will 
kilt  me.  I can't  live  without  vou.” 

“Oh,  hu.sh,  hush,  child!”  They  were  getting  out  of 
Meg’s  hearing  now,  but  she  caught  a few  more  words  “I 
must  go,  but  if  I get  on — if  I am  fortunate — I will  send 
for  \ou.” 

“But  1 want  to  come  whether  you  arc  fortunate  or  not, 
the  girl  persisted  in  her  sweet  excited  voice.  “What  does 
that'niatter,  Peter?  A’ou  know  1 have  m\  own  money ” 

“No!”  tlui  man  interrupted  sternly.  “If  you  come  to 
me,' all  that  will  have  to  be  left  behind.  You  will  have  to 
be  ))oor.” 

“Oh.  well,”  the  girl  said,  clinging  to  his  arm,  “rich  or 
poor,  I don’t  care,  .so  long  as  I am  with  you,  Peter!” 

Meg  lieard  no  more.  She  sat  still,  staring  after  the 
retreading  couple.  They  were  walking  along,  the  girl  lean- 
ing against  Peter,  his  arm  around  her.  He  stooped  and 
kissed'' Ikt  verv  deliberately  as  tl>ey  pas.sed  out  of  sight. 

Meg  sprang^  from  her  ^rch ; she  told  Ivrself  indignantly 
that  she  had'  seen  enough.  This  man  had  been  amusing 
him.self  at  her  expens<'," while  all  his  affection  was  given 
to  this  strange  girl,  this  Florence,  as  h<-  called  h<  r ! She 
went  slowlv  across  the  orchard,  feeling  strangely  xlazed  and 
bew  ildered  An  eternitv  seemed  to  have  pasSed  since  she  left 
ht'r  sheltered  life  at  the  Dower  Hou.se;  she  was  only  con- 
scious of  a vague  wonder  why  fate  should  shower  all  the.se 
blows  upon  her.  She  asked  herself  whether  she  had  done 
wrong  in  coming  to  Highcross;  a still  small  voice  had 
whisfxired  tii  her  all  along  that  she  was  acting  in  defiancx) 
of  her  foster-mother’s  wishi  s.  Then  a groat  wa\e  of  long- 
ing for  tlvit  dear  mother  swept  o\er  her;  she  wanted  to 
weep  out  all  her  troubles  in  the  loving  arms  that  had 
sheltered  her  since  childliood.  Her  heart  was  aching  with 
its  sense  of  loneliness  and  loss. 

She  was  trving  to  get  up  to  her  own  room  unobserved, 
when  Cissy  ran  after  her. 

“.Miss  Ro.-.siter!” 

.Meg  turned,  th.mkful  that  the  gathering  dusk  hid  the 
traces  of  disturbance  in  her  face. 


“The  paying  guest  has  come,’’  Cissy  said  in  a hoarse 
whisper.'  “.She  is  in  the  parlour  now  with  mother.  She 
hasn’t  brought  a maid,  and,  as  far  as  I can  m.ake  out,  she 
has  walked  all  the  way  by  the  road  from  IMountficld.  She 
looks  to  me  a bit  balmy,  but  mother  is  awfully  taken  tip, 
with  I'ler,  and  the  best  bedroom  is  to  be  got  ready.” 
“■\\'hat?”  Meg  exclaimed  in  consternation.  “And  the 
bed  not  aired  or  anything!” 

“Oh,  well,  I have  made  the  girl  bring  up  the  warming- 
'['an!”  Cissy  expl, lined,  with  an  imjiortant  air.  “.And  I 
have  sent  the  sheets  down  to  air.  But  there  are  the  toilet- 
cot  ers  and  tidies  to  be  got  out,  and  the  chairs  to  be  polished, 
and — oh,  heaps  of  things  to  see  to!  I thought  perhaps  you 
would  hel]).” 

“\\  hv,  of  course!”  Meg  said  readily. 

She  turned  back  with  Cissy.  .As  the  two  girls  went  along 
the  jiassage  to  the  best  bedroom,  Mrs.  Marty  n came  out  of 
it  with  a lady.  .As  Alcg  stood  hack  she  saw  that  the 
stranger  was  tall  and  verv  thin,  with  great  brown  eyes  and 
masses  of  snow-white  hair.  She  smiled  faintly  <nt  the  girls. 
.As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  earshot  Cissy  caught  Meg’s  arm. 
“That  is  Mrs.  Hamilton!  Now  doesn’t  she  look  queer?” 

CU.U'TER  X. 

“Is  \our  bo.x  ready,  my  dear?  Mr.  Peters  will  be  round 
in  half  an  hour  to  take  you  to  the  station.” 

“The  box  is  ready,’’  iAfeg  assented  ns  she  fastened  tiie  last 
strap  and  got  up  from  her  knees.  “If  Mr.  Peters  will  take 
that  and  leave  it  at  the  station,  I shall  be  much  obliged  to 
him.  But  I will  walk  over  to  Mountfield  later  on.  A’On 
siCG  I am  not  going  to  Brighton  to-day,  so  there  is  no 
hurry.” 

“No-o!”  Mrs.  Martyn  hesitated.  “But  it  is  too  hot  for 
you  to  wallv  all  that  way,  and  .Mr.  Peters  won’t  be  able  to 
go  in  again.  If. you  drove  in  with  him,  yc^  would  catch 
the  mid-day  train.” 

“And  be  out  of  your  way  too,  should  I not?”  Meg  ques- 
tioned bitterly.  “Oh,  it  is  no  use  denying  it,  mother!  Kver 
since  you  found  out  who  1 was,  your  one  desire  has  been 
to  g<-t  rid  of  me.  1 have  seen  it  plainly  enough.  At  first 
1 tried  to  make  my.self  believe  that  1 was  m.istalcon.  But 
it  is  no  use — I know.  1 need  not  have  been  surpri.sed  ; 
mothers  do  not  part  with  the  children  they  lo\e.  It  is  the 
unwanted  ones  they  send  away  or  sell.  What  Iiad  1,  a 

child  of  three,  done  that  y ou  should  have  put  me  from  yxiu — ■ 
let  me  grow^  up  a stranger  to  my.  own  people?” 

“Nothing!”  Mrs.  Martin’s  fare  began  to  work  con- 
vul'^ivcly  . “And  your  mother  did  love  you — does  love  you, 
child!  It  is  just  that  fate  has  been  too  hard.”  Her  voice 
was  choked  by  sobs. 

Meg’s  face  did  not  soften. 

“I  do  not  see  that  late  has  much  to  do  with  it.” 

M rs.  Marty  n pulled  herself  together  and  dried  het  eyes. 

“ Ihat  is  because  you  do  not  understand.  You  cannot 
stay  here.  A'ou  are  not  safe,  and  you  are  bringing  danger 
upon  others.” 

Her  voice  dropped,  and  she  looked  round  the  room  appre- 
hensively, as  if  in  some  dark  corner  there  might  lurk  unseen 
listeners.  Meg  laughed  scornfullv. 

“I  do  not  tl'iink  ! can  Ix'  friglitenod  t|uite  so  easiliu  If 
you  would  tell  iiK'  whv  I am  not  safe-  -what  danger  is  likelv 
to  overt;ik<‘  you  or  anv  one  el^e  because  I am  here  - 1 might 

possihK-  see  some  sense  in  the  whole  affair.  As  it  is 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“I  can’t  till  \ou.”  Mrs.  Martyn  twi.sted  he^r  hands 
together  and  looked  at  the  girl's  unbelieving  face  with 
haggtird,  miserable  eyes.  “And,  if  you  won’t  be  warned,  I 
can’t  do  anv  more;  Onlv  you  must  go  away  from  here 
soon — oh,  as  soon  as  possible!” 

“I  assure  you  I have  no  desire  to  sta\,”  Meg  said,  “i 
shall  walk  over  to  Alountfield  in  an  hour  or  two.” 

Mrs.  Martyn  ojiencd  hi-r  lips  as  if  to  speak  again;  then, 
ghincing  at  the  girl’s  white  set  face,  she  made  ;i  gesture 
of  despair,  and  quitUd  the  room. 

Left  alone,  Meg  went  over  to  the  window  and  thriwv  it  up 
as  far  as  it  would  go.  There  were  times  w'hen  Mrs.  Martvu, 
with  her  hints  of  mystery,  with  her  curious  frightened 
manner,  got  on  the  girl’s  nerves  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
felt  an  actual  physical  nausea. 

She  waited  a while  longer;  then  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  start  by  the  footpath  to  • Mountfield  at  once.  .Some  one 
would  be  coming  presently  to  take  her  Ik>.\  dow’nstairs;  s’h<' 
•v'.ould  go  first.  .As  for  farewells,  she  felt  that  tlxae  could 
be  no  neqessity  for  thorii  w hen  her  absence  was  so  cvidenlly 
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desired.  She  toak  up  her  umbrella  and  the  satchel  that  held 
her  purse  and  her  little  odds  and  ends  of  je\velr\ . She 
went  do\^Tistairs  as  quietly  as  the  creaking  of  the  stairs 
would  j>ermit.  As  she  passed  the  best  bedroom  the  door 
was  opened  and  Mrs,  Hamilton  looked  out. 

“Is  that  YOU,  Ellen?  Could  you  help  me  for  a minute? 
Oh,  I beg  vour  pardon  !" — as  Meg  came  nearer.  “I  thought 
it  was  Mrs.  Martyn,  and  1 wanted  to  ask  her ”■ 

The  voice  was  very  sweet  and  musical ; the  great  brown 
eves  were  wistful  and  appealing ; there  was  something  win- 
ning about  the  whole  e.\pression.  Meg's  heart  went  out 
to  her  at  once. 

“Can  I help  instead  of  .Mrs.  Martyn?"  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  smiled. 

“Well,  1 cannot  get  one'  of  my  drawers  open,  and  of 
course  it  happens  to  be  one  in  which  I put  some  important 
papers  that  I want  particularly  this  morning." 

“Oh,  if  \'ou  will  let  me  trv,  I dare  say  I can  manage  the 
drawer:”  ^leg  said  quickh'.  “I  have  pretty  strong  arms.” 

“f  do  not  like  to  trouble  vou,’’  Mrs.  Hamilton  dissented. 
“I  dare  say  I can  find  one  of  the  maids." 

Meg  laughed. 

“I  am  one  of  the  maids.  That  is  to  say,  I have  been  Mrs. 
Martin's  mother’s-help  for  the  past  few  weeks,  so  you  see 
you  have  a right  to  my  services." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  looked  puzzled. 

‘A\’eil,  'if  you  will  be  so  kind,”  she  said.' 

;Meg  threw  her  things  on  a chair  and  laid  her  gioies  on 
the  top.  The  drawer  was  partly  open,  and  evidently  some- 
thing was  jammed  at  the  back,  preventing  further  moi'e- 
iTifent.  Meg  went  down  on  her  knees  and  tugged  without 
effect;  then  she  took  out  the  drawer  above  and  managed 
to  get  her  hand  down  at  the  back;  a hard  push  and  she  felt 
the  papers  give,  and  with  a sharp  pull  the  drawer  came  out. 

“That  is  all  right  now,"  she  said,  breathing  a - little 
quickly,  after  her  exertions. 

. Mrs.  Hamilton  did  not  replyy  and  struck  bv  her  silence 
Meg  looked  up.  The  woman’s  face  was  very  white;  her 
eyes  were  tragic  in  the  intensity  of  their  gaze  as  the\' 
focussed  them,selves  on  Meg’s  left  hand.  For  the  moment 
she  seemed  almost  incapable  of  speech. 

“Mdiat— what  is  that  ?" 

For  a moment  Meg  stared  in  astonishment;  then  she  too 
looked  down.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  pointing  to  a little  old- 
fashioned  ring,  a ruby  set  with  pearls,  that  Meg  had  found 
in  Lady  Richenden’s  dressing-case. 

“It  is  one — I found .She  hesitated  a moment. 

Some  of  the  tension  seemed  to  die  out  of  Mrs.  Hamilton’s 
face. 

“You  found  it — where?"  she  questioned  breatlilessfv. 

“I  found  it  in  a dressing-case” — Meg  paused  a moment — 
“among  some  things  that  were  left  to  me  by  a ladv  who — 
who  was  very  kind  to  me." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Reid  out  her  hand. 

“Let  me  look  at  it." 


.As  the  girl  turned  to  the.  door-  she  followed  her.  “I ^ think 
vou  rennnd  me  of  some  one,"  she  said  confusedly.  “Only, 
my  head  aches  just  now;  I can’t  remember  who  it  is.  Will 
you  tell  me  vour  name?  Not  Rossiter  1 know  that,  of 
course.  Your  t hristian  name,  I mean. 

Me«  hesitated  again,  and  her  colour  rose  still  higher. 
Curiously  enough  the  dilemma  in  which  she  was  placed  by 
the  question  had  not  hitherto  presented  itself  to  her.  .At 
the  Dower  House,  as  she  had  believed  her  surname  to  be 
Ricbenden,  she  bad  thought  her  Christian  name  w-as  Mar- 
garet Felidtc.  Here,  at  Highcross,  she  had  learned  that 
even  that  was  not  her  own.  Mrs.  Martyn  had  spoken  of 
her  as  Phy  llis  Margaret. 

“I  am  always  called  Meg,"  she  sa.id  at  last. 

“Meg!"  Mrs.  Hamilton  repeated,  throwing  the  heavv 
masses  of  her  hair  back  from  her  brow.  “Meg — that  is 
Margaret,  of  course.  I love  the  name  of  Margaret ; once 
I knew  a Margai'Ct” — lowering  her  voice,  her  eyes  growdng 
mistv  and  troubled.  Margaret  who  was  very  kind  to 

me  when  I was  miserable — so  miserable!  .And  then  there 
was  another — a tiny  Margaret  that  I loved — but  she  died, 
my  Margaret.” 

Meg  turned  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  her  eyes  and  her  lips 
alike  questioning.  But  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  not  looking  at 
her  now ; she  had  turned  to  the  w indow  and  was  gazing 
out,  apparently  not  thinking  of  .Meg  at  all ; she  was  murmur- 
ing a few  words  to  herself  over  and  over  again..  The  girl 
could  not  catch  them,  but  she  saw  that  the" white  worn  face 
was  painfully  contorted,  that  the  great  tragic  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.  With  a feeling  that  here  was  a grief  too 
deep  for  words,  Meg  crept  quietly  away. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Meg  slipped  it  off  her  finger  unwillingly. 
“It  is  not  verv  »rr,iMr4i-.i«  r,,..-  ,^i,i 


valuable  except  for  old  association’s  sake." 

“No.”  .Mrs.  Hamilton  almost  snatched  it, from  her,  and 
lield  it  up  to  the  light.  “But — hut  it  is  tlie  same!.  How 
did  she  get  it — the  lady  who  left  it  to  vou?” 

“I  haven’t  the  least  idea,”  Meg  said  honestiv.  “It  was 
with  some  other  odds  and  ends  of  jewelry.  I do  net  think 
there  were  any  special  memories  connected  with  it ; she 
would  have  told  me  if  there  had  been.” 

‘‘Would  she?”  Mr.s.  Hamilton’s  excitement  seemed  to 
subside  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen.  She  gave  the  ring 
back  to  Meg,  her  dark  ey.es  scrutinising  the  girl’s  face 
closely.  “A’ou — you  are  .Miss  Rossiter,  arc  vou  not?”  she 
asked  abruptly.  “I  think  I heard  Airs.  Martyn  speak  of 
you  yesterday.” 

“Yes,”  Meg'  said,  flushing  uncomfortably.  She  hated 
giving  the  false  name,  -but  she  told  herself  now  that  this 
would  surely  be  for  the  last  time.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind,  that  when  she  got  to  Brighton  she  would  call  herself 
'Martin.  “Is  there  anything  more  I can  do?”  she  ques- 
tioned. “Beca'use  I must  be  getting  on,  or  I shall  miss  my 
train.” 

“Your  train?”  Mrs.  Hamilton  repeated. 

“Yes.  At  Mountfield,”  Meg  told  her.  “I  am  leaviim 
Highcross  to-day.” 

“Leaving  altogetlier?”  Mrs.  Hamilton  questioned  in  a 
\ague,  dreamy  fashion.  ' 

“Leaving  altogether,”  Meg  assented. 

“I  am  sqrn',”  Mrs.  Ht^iniiton  said  with  uioi’i  aniuiatioil. 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIVIAN  ADENE. 


ClI.tPTER  XIX. 

When  Garth  started  out  on  his  search  for  the  missing 
jciv'jls,  he  ran  up  the  staircase  two  steps  at  a time,  and 
Gertie  run  after  him  bubbling  over  with  excitement.  She 
had  her  hands  full  of  keys,  but  Garth  seemed  to  have  no 
use  for  them.  He  walked  with  rapid  steps  and  never  a 
backward  glance,  and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  turned 
towards  the  old  wing.  His  face  was  stern  and  his  lips  were 
compressed,  and  his  sister  regarded  him  with  a great 
curiositv. 

“Garth,  where,  are  you  going?”  she  asked. 

“We  will  go  first  to  the  panelled  room  wbere  the  pro- 
I'.crties  are  kept,”  he  said,  though  Gertie  instantly  told 
him— - 

“But  A'ivian  n'ever  went  into  that  room,  Garth.  T don't 
think  she  likes  Mrs.  Sandford.  Isn’t  that  strange,  for  she 
is  such  a dear?  Both  of  thorn  are.  Mrs.  .Sandford  thinks 
A'ivian  a perfect  darling.  But  A'ivian  doesn’t  like  her.  I 
know  it,  though  she  docs  not  say  so.  Garth,  you  like  Vivian 
tremendouslv,  don’t  you?” 

“I  have  a great  adihiration  for  her,  certainly.” 

“.And  for  Airs.  Sandford  too?  Do  say  you  have.  Garth! 
I like  her  so  much.” 

“,\h,  les ! Well,  you  see,  that  lady  and  I are  old 
acquaintances.  .She  stands  on  a rather  diflerent  plane.” 

“I  used  to  think  that  she  was  in  love  with  you,  Garth, 
and  I rather  hoped  you  would  marrv  her.  She  would  be 
such  a delightful  ,sistcr-in-law^  But  lately  I have  wondered 
if  it  were  not  going  to  be  Ivor.  It  would  be  nice  to  keep 
her  in  the  family,  would  it  not?” 

“It  is  generallv  thought  to  be  an  advantage  when  a great 
treasure  is  concerned,”  he  replied  with  an  inscrutable  face. 

Bv  this  time  they  had  reached  the  door  of  the  panelled 
room,  and  Garth  entered,  a candle  in  his  hand,  for  the 
electric  light  had  not  been  installed  in  the  old  wing. 


“Now,  Gertie,”  he  said,  “I  am 


going  to-  let  lou  into  a 


secret.  When  I was  a boy  I had  an  illness  at  school,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  go  home  for  the  holidays,  but  our  old 


uncle,  Gavin’s  father,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a crusty  old 
bachelor,  ha|?pened  to  be  here  at  Vale  Peveril,  and,  as  he 
wasn’t  afraid  of  infection,  he  had  me  here,  and  a jolly  good 
time  I had.  It  was  the  only  time  I ever  saw  t’ne  old  chap, 
and  I’ve  a verv  pleasant  memory  of  him,  and  Gavin  likes 
•me  to  tell  of  it  all.  Well,  he  slept  here,  like  all  the  heads 
of  the  house  till  our  time,  and  I was  awfully  fond  of  coming 
in  and  prowling'  about  and  seeing  things  he  showed  me. 
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In'tv  'L’n  the  windows  is  a sort  of  priest's  hole-  a tin\  lialc 
room  sunk  in  that  great  block  of  masonry.  I 11  show  you 
that  another  da\ . Over  the  fireplace  is  a small  hidmg-place 
for  valuables.  ‘We’ll  see  whether  we  shall  not  find  some- 
thing there  now.” 

■•Oh,  Garth,  how  frightfully  e.Kciting ! \\  e might  find 

the  p?ip<’rs  perhaps — those  about  (.tavin,  1 mean. 

‘•We  sha’n't  do  that,  unfortunately.  I've  looked  before 
this  for  them.  Either  they  never  were  there,  or  somebody 
Jia  : found  them  already.”  . ,, 

•■P.uf  docs'  ancbody  know  of  the  place,  except  you.- 
“1  cannot  be  sure  of  that.  Our  parents^  do  not,  1 am 
su.e.  But  I have  mv  suspicions  about  Ivor.” 

••Ivor!  Oh,  but  liow  could  he  ever  have  known ^ Did 
he  come  here  as  well  as  you  when  uncle  was  ali\e.' 

•‘1  believe  so,  once.  .-\t  anv  rate  he  is  th.-  kind  of  fellow 
wh.r  would  hunt  like,  a sleutlihound  alter  those  paper?,  anil 
l\or  i>  not  easily  beaten.” 

■•But  he  cannot  want  them  found!”  said  Gertie  with 
w ide-ojien  eves.  • , • 

■•E.xactly,”  agreed  Garth,  with  a ciueer  inflection  in  his 
voice,  and  the  young  sister  said  no  more. 

She  felt  she  was  treading  on  delicate  ground.  Garth 
pul  the  candle  into  her  hands,  bade  her  hold  it  high,  and, 
lightly  mounting  the  strong  wooden  stool  which  was  per- 
haps a little  suggestivelv  in  evidence  'by  the  hearth,  he 
quickly  had  the  door  in  the  iianelling  optn,  and  had 
])!unged  his  hand  into  the  orifice  disclosed,  ^\■hen  he  with- 
drew it,  it  was  gras]ting  a jiacki-i.  G'-riie  uttered  a littk' 
shriek. 

•■Oh,  Garth,  whaf  have  you  got?”' 

‘•probabh  what  we  expected  to  find,  or  1 did.  Mrs. 
Sandford  has  had  the  run  of  this  room,  has  she  not.''  It 
has  been  her  stronghold  in  this  house,  where  she  goes  in 
qnd  out  at  will?” 

“Oh,  \es,  though  she  never  sleeps  h.e.re ! If  she  stays 
the  night  she  has  the  little  dressing-room  next  to  mine. 

Garth  wms  looking  ;d  the  packet  in  his  hand.  Deftlv 
and  quickly  he  slipped  off  the  ouhv  wrappings,  folding  them 
and  putting  them  in  his  pocket  tifter  he  had  extimined  them. 
Gertie  had  seized  upon  the  little  red  morocco  cti.se  which 
■cs'.'is  thus  disclosed,  and  with  exclamations  of  wonder  and 
excitement  was  opening  it,  for  the  key  was  jittached,  and 
discovering  all  the  missing  valuable  trinkets  lent  by  her 
mother,  .\fter  a few  moments  Ga’rth  gave  her  his  attention 
again. 

•‘.\li  safe  and  sound?  Nothing  missing?”  he  asked. 
“Nothing  at  all,  Garth.  But  I am  so  [tuzzled  how  the  case 
came  there.  Does  \’i\i;m  know  of  that  place?  Could  she 
have  got  u[>  in  her  sleep  :ind  put  it  there?” 

“More  extrtiordinary  things  have  happened  in  the  world 
tli.'in  that,”  Garth  answered  , lightly.  “But  now,  Gertie, 
look  at  me  and  let  me  talk  to  you  for  a moment  as  though 
vou  were  a wiser  and  older  person  than  \ou  genertilly 
appear  or  show  rourself.” 

Instantly  the  charming  childish  face  took  a new  expres- 
sion. Garth  had  touched  the  right  chord  with  this  incon- 
sequent \oungest  of  the  family. 

“Indeed,  indeed  1 would  love  for  you  to  do  that.  I am 
often  only  sHlv  because  everybody  expects  it  of  me.  They 
don’t  want  me  wise  and  grown  up.  But  1 know  1 could  be 
,'i  lot  better  if  only  they  would  let  me,  tiarth.” 

“\\'e  don’t  expect  it  always  from  our  Baby,  nor  wish  it. 
But  what  I want  to  tell  you  now,  Gertie,  is  just  this. 
There  is  something  going  on  in  this  house  :ii  the  present 
niomont  which  is  bottar  not  ttilkcd  about,  for  none  of  us 
altogether  understand  it,  tmd  mischief  is  often  precipitated 
bv  premature  tiction.” 

“That  sounds  simply  frightfully  exciting.  Garth.  And  T 
won’t  ask  vou  a single  question,  because  1 know  you’ll  tell 
ire  what  \ou  want  me  to  know,  and  I won’t  want  to  know 
am  more — at  least.  I’ll  try  not,  and  won’t  bother.” 

“Wise  little  woman  ! \Vell,  then,  what  1 want  to  ask  of 
vou  is,  when  we  go  back  to  the  drawing-room,  just  to  let 
me  tell  the  story  of  the  find  in  my  own  wav,  and  not  to 
express  surprise  at  it,  and  not  to  chatter  to  .Mrs.  .Sandford 
about  what  I have  told  you.  I will  spettk  to  her  myself.” 
“But,  Garth— you  like  her,  don’t  you?  You  are  not 
thinking  that — that  sire  took  the  things  herself  and  hid 
them?  I mean  you  don’t  think — ” 

Gertie  was  plainly  half  afiaid  to  voice  her  supposition, 
ti.'uth  smiled  and  patted  Ikt  shoidder. 

“You  listen  to  what  I sav  downstairs  and  sav  nothin;' 


not  trite.  I mav  nudee  a da'duction  which  I do  iiot  nrrtelf 
beliewe  in,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  vou;  it  lies  in 
the  realm  of  speculation.  Come,  and  we  will  relieve  the 
excitement  of  'ihe  good  itidies— and  perhaps  of  one  bad  one 
likew  ise.  ” 

But  the  last  words,  uttered  with  a grim  smile,  , did  nm 
reach  Gertie’s  ears,  nor  wer.e  th  i iru>.-.*:it.cd  to. 

Below  in  the  drawing-room  spasmodic  t.di.  had  bo.n  kept 
up.  \ ivian  hiv  back  in  hc-r  chair,  loukihc;  whit  ■ and  shaken. 
\\ell  did  she  know  that  ihei..-  W'.'ii'  ilu.)'-.-  in  tG-  nou.se  who 
might  willingly  plot  against  her.  Sb.-  cauqht  Ivor’s  mock- 
ing gl;me»v  turned  for  a moi;;..tit  upon  tar.  Ills  sua\'e 
;ipolog:'-'s  a.id  humble  I'.Xjjlanations  made  to  her  in  his 
motlier’s  pre'-eiice  a few  hotus  earluT  li.id  in  ra>  wise 
d-'Cei\eil  l..i'.  1 his  man  was  ejilu  r pas-ii  nale  lover  or 

implacable  foe,  Slw  bad  coic.e  lu  be  asMiied  of  tli.il,  aiid 
his  words  hail  for  I'.er  a fab-.-  ring,  .‘slu-  kui-w  that  son-.- 
machinations  againsf  her  were  on  fool  even  now,  and  the 
siehl  of  .Nil's.  Sandford’s  smiting  face  was  hm.dtil,  a?  that 
animated  lad\  recounted  for  tire  entertainment  of  a selecr 
groti'p  ol  li-tencrs  some  rpmarkab!.o  instances  of  jewel  rc>b- 
beri"s  b\  persons  one  would  nev  i'  .suspect  of  such  criminttl 
[/roclivitic.s. 

Miritim  wris  looking  verv  grave  and  not  ;i  little  disturbed. 
•Sh.e  ttlso  was  watching  .Mrs.  Stmdford  tiltentiveh . 'I'he 
pair  exchangiej  glances  that  were  like  rajfier  thrusts. 
.Miriam  h,id  heard  t'ne  shrill  kiugh  which  had  follo'.wd 
Garth’s  exit  from  the  room,  had  seen  the  glance  exchanged 
bi  twer-n  her  and  Ivor.  She  tilsa  knicvv  well  that  something 
was  .afoot  in  this  itouse  which  was  inimic.al  to  her  friend, 
but  she  felt  that  in  G.arth  they  h;id  ;i  tower  of  strength. 

1 lie  had  been  a little  slow  in  sharing  her  view,  but  that 
' he  vva.s  alive  and  a'wuke  to  sinister  infiuciices  she  now, 
i fullv  b'Clioved. 

“Here  they  com-?!”  exclaimed  some  one.  ‘‘Now,  what 
h.'ive  they  found?’" — for  the  return  would  have  been  longer 
delayed  h;id  the  search  been  unsuccessful. 

(jartb  entered,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  He 
smiled  as  he  vv-mt  up  to  his  mother  with  the  red  case. in  his 
h;md  and  iilaccd  it  in  hers. 

“Ouiie  a fiat  ending  to  such  excitement,  ladies.  .Simplv 
that  the  case  with  the  little  ornaments — which  Gertie  savs 
are  all  complete — had  been  taken  from  Miss  Vivian's  room 
into  the  ptuK'lled  room  where  the  robing  and  unrobing 
went  on,  and  where  accessories  are  kept.  . I had  mv 
suspicions  that  we  should  find  it  there  if  we  hunted,  and 
so  v,e  did,  without  a very  long  hunt  cither.  .So  that’s  all 
right,  ;ind  no  harm  done.”  Me  came  over  to  Vivian  and 
sealed  himself  bv  her  side.  “ Rather  a tame  end- 
ing, isn’t  it?  A hunt  for  hidden  treasure  is  alwavs  popular. 
Why  do  you  look  as  though  v ou  had  seen  a ghost  vourself  ?” 
He  asked  the  question  kindlv  in  a low  tone,  as  he  bent 
so  as  to  conceal  her  pale  ftice  from  general  view. 

“.Sometimes  1 feel  that  ghosts  are  verv  near  me  in  this 
hou.se,”  she  answered — “ghosts  and  other  things.  Mr. 
Garth,  you  did  not  tell  them  all  !” 

“There  was  no  need.  There  arc  things  better  not  told! 
We  want  no  chattering  tongues  discussing  our  affairs.  You' 
have  been  verv  kind  tmd  very  wise  yourself.  My  brother’s 
conduct  last  wee-k  was  unpardonable,  as  I have  told  him. 
.And  now  this  further  insult!  But  there  must  be  an  end.” 

“Rut  please — no  exposure,  no  talk,  no -” 

Vivian  clasped  her  hands  together.  She  was  in  a state 
of  nervous  tension  which  made  her  feel  that  any- 
focussing  of  public  attention  upon  herself  would  be  un- 
bearable. This  silent,  self-contained  man  .seemed  to  under- 
stand. His  voice  was  clear  and  low  and  confident. 

“Certainly  not.  We  are  working  through  these  weeks 
of  storm  and  trouble.  1 see  things  more  clcarlv  day  by  dav . 
We  have  to  get  through  another  house-partv,  another  per- 
formance, and  Gertie’s  coming-out  Christmas  ball.  We 
cannot  well  dear  the  house  before  these  things.  But  afier 

that ” ■ • 

“Yes,  what  after  that?”  she  asked  him  witii  a strange 
veiled  eagerness. 

“I  flometimes  think  that  many  pleasant  things  mav 
happpn  after  that,”  he  said  with'  a sudden  illuminating 
s^ik‘.  “But  I have  no  liberty  to  spteak  of  theni.” 

A ftiint  colour  came  into  Vivian’s  face.  Tlic  door  had 
opened  to  admit  Gavin,  who  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  Indies,  with  whom  he  was  a great  f.avourite.  Gertie 
told  the  tale  of  the  missing  ca.se  and  its  recapture  by  fiarth, 
:md  verv  soon  G.ivin  W.ns  beside  the  nnir  nnd  Iiod  slJnred 
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Garth  moved  across  the  room.  Mrs.  Sandford  suddenly 
rose  and  came  up  to  him. 

"Let  us  go  into  the  billiard-room,”  she  said.  "I  know 
it  is  Sunday,  and  you  are  all  so — so  English  here.  But  at 
least  we  can  talk.  You  never  talk  to  me  alone  now.  Garth, 
if  vou  can  possibly  Ivelp  it.” 

"Then  let  us  come  and  talk  now,”  he  answered,  and  led 
the  w.av  to  the  deserted  room. 

It  did  not  look  in  any  way  cosy,  but  it  was  warm  with 
the  heat  of  the  pipes.  After  he  lind  closed  the  door  she 
turned  upon  him  with  a fierce  light  in  her  eyes. 

"Well,  and  what  do  you  think  vou  have  discovered  now? 
And  whv  did  vou  not  itell  the  whole  truth  to  the  company 
assembled  there,  all  agog  for  a sensation?  You  might 
have  got  me  out  of  the  house  if  you  had  done  so.  .\nd 
you  want  me  gone.” 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  he  answered.  "It  is  often 
wiser  to  keep  the  conspirators  in  a rather  jiarticularly  vile 
conspiracy  under 'one’s  own  eyes.” 

"You  use  fine  words!”  she  answered.  "But  1 should 
like  to  know  what  you  can  prove  against  me.” 

His  eves  were  fi.xed  upon  her.  She  did  not  shrink.  Again 
she  spoke. 

"You  never  do  hold  proofs,  you  see.” 

"There,  you  make  a mistake.  I happen  to  hold  in  my 
possession  at  this  very  moment  some  uncommonly  con- 
vincing proofs  about  you,  Mrs.  Sandford.” 

"Proofs  of  what?  .Show  them  to  me!” 

"Certainlv  not.  Your  hands  arc  too  quick  and  your 
head  too  unscrupulous.  I will  merely  recapitulate  to  you 
your  own  actions,  which  arc  clear  as  davlight  to  me  from 
the  evidence  of  your  own  handwriting.” 

"My  handwriting  ! You  mistake  the  writer.  You  moan 
iVivian  Adenc’s.” 

"I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the  letter  your  own 
hand  is  very  poorly  disguised.  v\nv  expert  would  convict 
you  upon  it.  And  Miss  .^dene’s  signature  is  a palpable 
and  only  moderately  successful  forgery.  I have  evidence 
which  would  certainly  convince  anv  fair-minded  person  that 
you  .sought  to  play  upon  Mis.s  Adene  a thorough! v low- 
<lnwn  trick.  Of  course  you  never  meant  the  parcel  to  be 
posted.  When  the  answering  letter  came,  it  would  mean 
the  fat  in  the  fire  at  once.  But  you  meant  that  suspicion 
should  rest  upon-  her,  and  you  meant  to  profess  one  da\' 
to  find  that  packet,  and  to  show  it  secretly  to  mv  mother, 
to  poison  her  mind  against  Miss  Adene.  You  want  to  get 
licr  out  of  the  house.  M’hv  ? You  arc  jealous  of  lier 
because  of  my  brother.  Again  I sav,  why?  Do  vou  expect 
to  marry  hirn  yourself?  You  cannot  have  us  'both,  vou 
know.  And  you  have  threatened  me  many  times  with  that 
honour.” 

The  cool  stinging  contempt  of  his  tone  lashed  her  to  fu-ry. 
"Ypu^dare  to  speak  to  me  like  that.  Garth  Vale!” 

"I  think  I have  had  occasion  before  to  tell  vou  that  I do 
hot  fear  you  in  the  least,  Mrs.  Sandford.” 

“I  could  ruin  you  if  I chose — and  vou  knpw  it.” 

"Better  men  than  I have  been  ruined  by  the  1\  ing  tongue 
of  an  unscrupulous  woman.  I should  bo  in’ good  com- 
pany.” 

"Take  care  how  you  .provoke  me  ! You  mav  go  too  far.” 
He  looked  at  her  contemptuouslv. 

"Lot  us  leave  it  at  that.  What  you  do  in  that  connection 
IS  nothing  to  me.  I came  here,  liowever,  to  warn  tou. 
You  have  put  a w-eapon  into  mv  hands  which  1 shall' not 
scruple  to  use  if  I see  fit,  and  1 sh,all  see  fit  if  I have  reason 
to  suspect  that  you  are  plotting  against  Miss  Adene  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  Whether  your  brother  or  mine  may  be 
your  confederate  will  make  no  difference.  .She  is  a defence- 
less girl  in  my  mother’s  house,  and  I will  not  have  it!” 

“I  suppose  v’ou  now  want  to  marrv  her  vo’urself — number 
three ! ” 

Garth  turned  and  walloed  awav  without  another  word. 
She  looked  after  him  with  a .s'nake-like  gleam  in  her 
narrowed  eves. 

"1  think  I will  break  you,  Garth  ^’nle,”  she  said. 

Cn.\PTER  XX. 

The  next  morning  the  hou.se-partv  broke  up,  and  L.'fdy 
S.aunds,  one  of  the.  most  anim.ated'  and  delightful  of  the 
guests,  carried  away  in  her  train  Ivor  \Mlc,  vvith  his  friend 
'Mr.  Craddock,  and  that  most  “delightful  little.  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford;” She  had  a large  place  in  the  next  county,  and  was 
herself  about  to  entertain.  She  would  have  liked  to  include 


some  amongst  the  inmates  of  Vale  Peverikdrew  a breath  | 
of  relief  when  the  motor-cars  containing  Lady  Saunds’s 
partv  were  driven  away. 

Almost  at  once  Vivian’s  gay  happy  spirits  returned  to  her. 
She  rode  with  Gertie  to  hounds  without  any  haunting 
fears.  Gavin  rode  with  them  as  often  as  not.  Garth  had  i 
the  pick  of  the  home  stables,  and  Miriam  and  he  accom- 
panied the  happv  trio,  though  k-eej)ing  a discreet  distance. 

Those  were  happv  days  for  many,  and  gradually  ■ it  ■ 
became  an  open  secret  that  a bond  was  e.stablishing  itself 
between  Vivian  .and  (favin,  though  for  the  moment  they 
had  made  no  confession,  preferring  to  keep  their  exquisite  ' 
.secret.  But  (jerti<‘  confided  her  girlish  su.spicions 
to  her  mother;  and  Lady  Yale,  although  she  had  cherished 
a different  plan,  heard  the  tale  with  true  sympathy. 

"But  how  natural!”  she  exclaimed.  "Dear  children,'  I | 
must  kiss  them  both!  I do  hope  it  will  be  for  the  best. 
/\nd  it  will  keep  \'ivian  among  us  here.  .She  will  bo  my  ■ 
verv  dear  niece.  How  charming  1 I do  hope  dear  Gavin' 
is  not  acting  rashhv  He  is  such  a dear  lad.  And  of  course  - 

he  cannot  help — things.  Onlw ” [< 

.Somehow  L.adv  \'ale  had  seldom  troubled  to  think  of  that  '| 
sword  which  others  felt  to  be  suspended  over  their  heads.  | 
When  she  fulfilled  her  intention  of  embracing  the  lovers  and  i 
wishing  them  joy,  she  only  just  asked  Vivian  if  she  quite  j| 
understood  "e\ervthing,”  because  of  course — in  another  || 
generation — well,  you  see,  it  sometimes  was  rather  difficult  li 
when  there  were  children.  But  perhaps  “everything  like  I 
that”  would  soon  be  forgotten.  Nobod v at  Vale  Pewril  I 
thought  much  about  it  now. 

Gavin  and  Vivian  received  these  suggestions  with  .a  smile.  | 
Thev  had  faced  everything,  thev  told  her,  and  Gavin  had  I 
once  intended  to  wait.  But  circumstances  had  been,  too  I 
strong  for  them,  and  now  thev  intended  to  marrv  soon  | 
after  Christmas,  and  go  awav  to  visit  his  childhood’s  homo,  n 
He  wanted  to  learn  more  about  his  mother.  [' 

“How  nice!  Yes,  that  is  a charming  plan.  To  .settle  [? 
out  there  perhaps?  Oh,  but  you  would  be  so  mis.sed  here! 
Still  perhaps — well,  wc  shall  all  see.” 

Lady  Vale  drifted  on  sweetly  and  vaguely,  and  took  ji 
Mvian  ewn  more  completely  than  before  under  hernnothcrlv  { 
wing.  Life  flowed  along  gaily  and  happilv  in  those  davs,  ii^ 
and  Miriam  made  the  kinclest  of  confid.antes  to  her  friend.  | 
"I  shall  give  you  your  trous.seau  whether  you  like  it  or  ■ 
not.  I am  so  glad  airout  it,  and  1 believe  that  Gavin’s  j, 

position  Avill  be  vindicated  in  time.  But  even  if  not,  cou  | 

are  both  of  you  wi,se.  What  does  a scruple  like  that  matter  if 

when ” ' I 

"Y  hen  love  is  there?  Oh,  Mirn.',  nothing  else  really  ! 
matters!  And  when  'will  it  be  right  with  you  and  Garth?  J 
You  know  how  you  love  each  other!  Y’hv  do  vou  let  .'in\-  | 
thing  stand  between  you?  Wh\'  do  you  not  do  as  Gavin  I 
and  I h.ave  done?”  , f, 

Miriam  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  half  proud,  half  ! 
mocking  in  her  e^■es.  , 

‘AVhat  is  the  use  of  asking  that  question  of  the  woman,  | 
Vivian,  and  a woman  hampered  with  a great  fortune?  Ask  ^ 
it  of  Garth!  I wish  you  would!”  ' 

“Perhaps  I will,”  said  Vivian,  and  fell  a-dreaniing.  ' 
But  these  were  days  not  given  over  altogether  to  pleasur-'i! 
ing  and 'sport.  There  was  to  be  another  repre.sentation  of  ^ 
the  play  shortly  before  Christmas  in  the  village  hall;  and, -j 
although  the  main  actor.s  would  be  the  same,  there  would  if 
be  fresh  supernumeraries  to  find  and  drill  in  their  parts  " 
.Some  would  be  furnished  bv  the  new  house-parts’  bv  that' 
time  assembled  at  Vale  Peveril.  But  thev  decided  to  enlist! 
local  talent  also,  and  there  would  be  dresses  to  hire  or  ■ 
contrive,  and  a great  many  rehearsals  to  secure  a successful 
performance.  The  children  in  the  schools  had  got  up  a i 
little  fairy  play  which  was  to  be  acted  as  a preliminary  to  | 
the  real  play,  and  both  Miriam,  and  Vivian  took  much  | 
interest  in  the  little  performers,  and  gave  the  teachers  much  [ 
valuable  help. 

It  was  the  greatest  relief  that  there  was  no  Mrs.  Sandford 
flitting  around  with  her  ubiquitous  offers  of  assistance  and 
her  never-ending  suggestions.  Ahvays  in  her  neighbour-! 
hood  an  artificial  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  created.  Even 
Gertie  remarked  one  day  as  they  walked  back  from  thO| 
village  hall  together,  that  it  seemed  jollier  and  more  home-| 
like  and  free  without  Mrs.  Sandford.  i 

"Though  perhaps  you  won’t  like  me  to  say  so.  Garth,”  |i 
she  added,  “for  isn’t  Mrs.  Sandford  your  particular  friend ?| 
Lots  of  people  think  vou  are  going  to  marr\'  her ! I wonderi 
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Gertie's  tongue  was  never  very  discreet,  but  she  \yas 
quickly  diverted  from  one  subject  to  another,  and,  detaching 
herself  now  from  her  brother  and  \ ivian,  who  chanced  to 
be  walking  together,  she  ran  on  and  joined  Miriam,  Gavin, 

and  a few  others  ahead.  . , t j 

Vivian  suddenly  resolved  to  take  her  courage  in  her  hands 

^"“ThaUs  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  Mrs.  Sandford  is  likely  j 
to  wish  people  to  think,  and  which  they  may  vei  \ <^a>i  ,\  j 
think,  unless  you  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  misundei- 
standing  or  doubt.” 

“As— how?”  he  asked  in  his  impersonal  way. 

“Bv  asking  the  woman  you  love  to  be  your  wife.  It  onlv 
needs  a little  courage— and  the  sacrifice  of  a,  good  deal  of 
pride.  I svmpathise  with  pride.  1 have  a good  (,eal  m\>plt. 
And  if  one  chooses  to  immolate  one's  own  happiness  upon  ^ 
its  altar,  1 suppose  one  has  the  right.  But  when  it  comes  , 
to  the  sacrifice  of  another  life— all  its  happiness,  present  , 
and  future— well,  then,  1 think  one  should  [lause  and  ; 

think.”  .....  i 

It  was  a long  time  before  (jarth  answered,  .and  \ i\  lan  s 
robjur  was  burning  in  her  cheeks  before  the  slowly-spoken  . 
response  came. 

‘‘1  am  thinking  all  the  time.”  i 

“Then  1 hope"  vou  will  soon  begin  to  think  to  better  ; 
purpose,”  Vivian  replied  with  some  spirit,  “for  so  far  \our. 
thinking  seems  to  have  been  singularly  i\iellective. 

He  laughed  suddenly,  and  their  eyes  met.  .She  could  not 
^read  his — she  never  could.  But  she  knew  cnc  thing— he 
was  not  angrv.  She  was  glad  of  that.  , . , ^ , 

Christmas  Eve  was  Gertie’s  eighteenth  birthday,  and  a 
bi^^  ball  w'as  to  be  given  in  her  honour,  in  which  she  was 
to'^come  out.  Mvian  had  designed  the  dress  she  was  to 
— a snow-white  creation  of  satin  and  tulle,  with  ex- 
quisite embroideries  in  seed  pearl  and  sparkling  dew-drops, 
as  thev  looked,  and  the  daintiest  little  Cinderella  slippers 
'and  accessories,  which  almost  consoled  the  debutante  tor 
the.  loss  of  some  of  the  privileges  of  “flapper-hocd.”  hor 
(iertie  was  not  eager  to  be  a grown-up  young  lady,  and 
made  manv  reservations  as  to  the  future,  which  wore  m- 
dulgentlv  listened  to  by  her  parents.  Indeed  l.adv  \ ale 
began  sen'etlv  to  rejoice  that  tiavin  had  not  fallen  in  w uh 
her  ideas.  .After  all  a marriage  between  first  cousins  was 
not  .always  regarded  as  advantageous,  and  if  the  poor  lad’s 
position  remained  always  ambiguous,  better  for  it  to  be  | 
Vivbm  than  her  own  child. 

Craddock  and  Mrs.  Sandford  returned  to  their  quarters 
at  Ford’s  farm  at  the  same  time  as  Ivor  appeared  at  \ ale  j 
Feveril.  Ivor  appeared  in  a inor'-  genial  frame  ol  mind  i 
than  usual,  and  threw  himself  into  the  life  of  the  bouse 
with  no  small  verve  and  aplomb,  lie  took  occasion  to 
congratulate  (.avin  and  Vivian,  although  the  engagement 
had'’ not  been  made  public.  But  he  had  he.ird  t’ne  news 
from  G<  rtie.  and  his  words  to  both  of  the  afiianced  lovers 
were  smoother  than  butter.  But  \'ivlan  shrank  from  him 
instinctivelv,  as  though  she  surmised  war  in  his  heart.  .She 
wished  th.at  one  of  his  roving  fits  would  sei/e  upon  him, 
that  he  would  start  again  for  the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  she 
was  tohl  had  been  his  habit  in  former  years.  But  be  seemed 
ij  rooted  now  at  Wale  Beveril;  his  dark  watchful  eyes  haunted 
fiber  -\t  this  moment  it  seemed  to  be  his  role  to  fling  him- i 
^.vdf  into  all  the  occupations  about  him,  and  make  himself 
' of  service  evervwhere.  , , , , 

t'  Mrs.  Sandford  came  and  went  as  before,  though  she  had 
not  the  same  hold  upon  the  guests  she  found  as  on  those 
that  she  left.  However  she  professed  the  gretitest  interest 
in  the  children’s  plav,  and  begged  to  teach  them  a new 
and  original  dance,  which  the  small  people  took  to 
amazingh'.  When  the  children  wore  dressed  up  in  f.alry 
clothes 'the  effect  was  reallv  very  pretty.  The  whole  neigh- 
bourhood was  interested.  'Money  was  wanted  for  various 
•good  objects,  and  tickets  fetched  a price  never  asked  before, 

I and  were  sold  so  quickly  that  a second  performance  of  the 
juvenile  play  had  to  be  arranged. 

d'he  first  gala  night  went  off  without  a hitch.  Although 
Vivian  kept  anxious  watch  upon  the  poison-cup,  and  felt 
that  her  watchfulness  must  again  be  exorcised,  she  did  not 
b<  lieve  that  any  repetition  of  some  former  effort  need  be 
dreaded.  Whether  the  conspirators  had  accepted  defeat  or 
not  -he  could  not  tell.  But  at  least  it  seemed  possible  that 
Ivor’s  acceptance  of  Gavin’s  betrothal,  and  Gavin’s  plan  of 
kaving  the  country  immediately  after  his  marriage,  in- 
ii  dicated  that  the  uuestion  of  the  inheritance  could  be  regarded 


seeking  to  do  Gavin  further  ill.  He  might  well  de.cide  that 
if  his  cousin  would  take  himself  off  with  a wdfe  to  tin- 
opposite  side  of  the  world  and  settle  himself  there  as  Gavin 
Peveril,  there  w'ould  be  no  need  to  seek  his  destruction — a 
matter  not  too  easilv  accomplished,  and  not  unattended  by 

rislA 

Perhaps  her  own  happiness  gave  Vivian  courage  and 
hopefulness.  She  met  Mrs.  Sandford’s  venomous  eyes  and 
suave  words  without  any  qualm,  treating  her  with  a 
gentle  contempt  which  was  not  soothing  to  that 
lady’s  mind.  . Miriam,  too,  showed  herself  proudly  un- 
responsive to  her  bland  overtures,  and  the  other  guests  only 
took  to  her  with  a moderate  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  .Sandford  was  to  stay  in  the  house  for  Gertie’s  ball  — 
that  had  bien  arranged  b<  lore — but  she  was  beginning  to 
feel  that  she  was  no  longer  the  persona  grata  she  had  been 
before,  xmd  with  a vicious  fury  in  Irer  heart  she  put  dosMi 
the  change  to  the  machinations  of  \ ivian  .-\dene  and  Miriam 
Grey. 

“But  I will  make  the.m  repent  it — see  if  1 do  not!”  she 
said  to  her  brother,  who  had  responded  with  .a  shrug  of  tire 
shoulders. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  that  their  wits  were  matched 
ag.'iinst  those  of  a higher  order,  and  already  some  sharp 
words  had  passed  between  liimself  and  Ivor. 

“You  made  an  enemy  from  the  beginning  of  that  girl, 
and  she  will  be  the  undoing  of  us  \et.” 

But  none  of  the  plotters  showed  any  symptom  of  the 
feelings  which  actuated  them.  On  the  night  of  the  first 
performance  Ivor  and  Craddock  managed  the  stage  lighting 
and  curtain  admirably,  and  Mrs.  .Sandford  as  usual  seemed 
ubiquitous. 

Everything  went  off -admirably,  and  most  of  the  \'ale 
Peveril  guests  had  had  enough  of  acting  in  the  one  iwening. 
But  a contingent  went  down  for  the.  village  entertainment 
on  the  second  night.  Nursery  rhymes  were  to  be  enacted. 
Miriam  was  to  play  the  part  of  the  old  woman  who  livcil 
in  a shoe.  Ivor  had  constructed  the  shoe,  and  a ven  fine 
one  it  was.  Mrs.  Sandford  had  lined  it  with  green  silk. 
There  were  to  be  whole  armies  of  children  who  would  pop 
out  from  its  gaping  toe,  admitted  through  the  stage  ffooring 
beneath.  \ ivian  was  to  stand  concealed  b\'  the  rnonstrotis 
shoe  to  assfst  Miriam  in  singing  the  quaint  old  nur.-er\- 
rhyme.  Mrs.  .Sandford  was  to  be  beneath  the  stage, 
marshalling  the  children  up  in  the  great  foot.  'I'lie  children 
were  delighted.  It  was  almost  mon*  fun  than  the  fairy 
play.  ,\nd  when  the  moment  arrived  tind  the  curtain  rosi- 
upon  the  stage  emptv  except  for  the  monster  shoe,  with 
;i  little  old  woman  in  a mob  cap  and  with  a birch-rod  in  lier 
hand  popping  up  to  summon  her  uns.i-en  brood,  great  l ipjile.s 
of  laughter  ran  round  the  room,  which  turned  to  shouts  of 
mirth  as  the  youngsters  began  popping  out  one  after  tfie 
other  in  endless  succession,  and  dancing  round,  mocking 
their  unluckv  old  mother  and  indulging  in  antics  of  overv 
kind.  ' " ' 

.Suddenly,  without  warning,  an  awful  thing  occurred.  .\ 
pillar  of  ffame  suddenly  rushed  up  out  of  the  huge  shoe. 
Shrieks  from  the  children  drowned  afl  other  " sounds. 
Vixitm,  her  clothes  in  flames,  was  crslng  to  the  men  to 
come  to  Miriam’s  hel(i.  She,  entangled  in  the  shoe,  wa- 
I tiiKiMe  to  extric.'dc  hers.'-lf  at  onev-,  though  she  cried  to 
1 \ ivian  to  run — to  save  the  children. 

I _ Gavin  and  Garth  simultaneously  made  a mightv  leap, 
j The  curtain  wi-nt  down— for  Ivor  had  charge  of  if — and  tin- 
! children  bad  all  of  them  leaped  away  into  the  bodv  of  the 
I hall,  shrieking  wiili  terror.  The  erv  of  “Eire!  Fire!  Fire!’’ 

I was  going  up  on  all  sides. 

Vivian  felt  herself  carried  away,  tlirown  down,  the  flame- 
crushed  out  tind  stilled.  ,Sh-  was  conscious  of  the  smart 
of  scorched  nock  and  cheek  and  hands,  btit  knew  herself 
not  seriously  hurt.  She  -truggled  free  from  her  wrappings. 

“Miriam — where  i-  Miriam?”  she  ended.  “Oh,  Gavin, 
go  to  her  ! ” 

But  there,  was  no  need  for  that.  Garth  appeared  with 
Miriam  clasped  in  his  arms.  .She  w.as  barely  conscious, 
yet  clung  to  him  with  an  intensitv  of  appeal, 

“Oh,  Garth,  Garth,  do  not  leave  me!”  she  whispered, 
and  his  answer  was  flrmk  spoken. 

“Never  any  more,  Miriam — never  anv  more!” 

Outside  the  cry  of  “F'ire!  Fire!”  was  still  going  up. 
Mrs.  .Sandford  ap]X-ared  for  a moment  and  looked  at  the 
group  gathering  in  the  class-room— looked  and  disappeared 
\Vith  a look  of  deadls  rntilice  on  her  face. 
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TO  CORRE.SPONDENTS. 

VlREv. — (1)  The  French  Republican  calen- 
dar was  introduced  in  1793,  and  accord- 
ing to  it  I he  year  began  on  September 
22nd,  the  date  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
'J'he  old  names  were  di.scarded  and  a new 
set,  descriptive  of  eaclt  season,  devised. 
Thus  the  three  Autumn  m.'onths  v.’<;Te 
.called  Vendemiaire,  Brumaire,  and  Fri- 
maire — vintage-month,  fog-montii,  and 
hoar-frost-month ; the  three  Winter 
months,  Novose,  Pluvioce,  and  Ventose 
— snow-month,  rain-month,  and  wind- 
month  ; the  three  Spring  months,  Germ- 
inal, FlorFal,  .and  Prairal — bud-months, 
tlower-month,  and  me.adow-month  ; .and 
the  three  Summer  months,  Messidor, 
Thermidor,  and  Fructidor — harvest- 
month,  heat-month,  and  fruit-month.  A 
wittv  Englishman  of  the  time,  who  was 
no  great  admirer  of  these  fantastic  names, 
rendered  them  thus — .Autumn  months. 
Wheezy,  Sneezy,Freezy  ; Winter  months, 
Slippy,  Drippy,  Nippy  ; Spring  months. 
Showery,  Flowery,  Bowery  ; .Summer 
months,  Wheaty,  Heaty,  Svreety.  (2) 
The  18th  Brumaire  (9th  November,  1799) 
was  the  day  on  which  Napoleon,  on  his 
return  from  his  Egyptian  expedition, 
overthrew  the  ' Director  :uid  so  clc.ared 
the  way  to  his  attaining  supreme  power. 

iVoTor. — Supposing  the  possibility  of  such 
conditions  regarding  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;is  vou  fanltistically  suggest,  little 
thought  is  needed  to  arrive  :it  the  con- 
clusion th.'it  to  tr.'insport  goods  from  one 
country  to  another  would.be  much  more 
costly  th.’in  now.  In  all  ttges  land 
'tr.'insport  has  been  more  costly  than 
'Iransixtri  by  water,  and  railways  have 
done  nothing  to  alter  the  ratio,  because 
; railways  and  steamships  have  developed 
together.  Apart  from  ihat  considera- 
tion, water  must  alwtiys  cover  more  of 
'the  earth’s  surface  than  land  because 
there  is  more  than  twice  as  much  of  it. 
The  height  of  the  highest  mountains  is 
not  nearly  so  great  as  the  deepest  depths 
of  the  oceans.  Therefore  to  fill  up  the 
ocean  beds  whli  land  would  be  impossible 
if  there  was  labour  enough  to  undertake 
the  job.  If  one  can  conceive  it  ns 
possible  that  such  ;i  trial  were  made, 
overv  man  silly  enougli  to  engage 
in  it  would  commit  suicide.  For  with 
the  oceans  driedi  up  there  could  be  no 
rain,  and  no  rain  means  no  vegetation, 
and  absence  of  vegetation  must  be 
followed  by  starvation  for  all  crc.ation. 
An  experiment  with  such  certain  and  dis- 
astrous results  is  not  worth  trying  even 
for  .so  valuable  a desideratum  as  cheap 
tra.iSDO't. 


Lex. — (1)  It  is  a general  rule  that,  where  a 
legatee  is  an  infant  and  would  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a legacy  if  he  were  of 
age,  the  executor  is  not  justified  in  pay- 
ing it  either  to  the  infant  or  to  the  fafher 
or  any  relation  of  the  infant  on  his 
account,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Court,  nor  is  he  justified  in  applying  any 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  legacy  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  child.  But  the  Court 
will  in  some  cases,  upon  application 
being  made  for  its  sanction,  authorise 
the  application  of  part  of  the  cajiital  for 
maintenance  if  either  the  total  fund  is 
small  or  there  is  no  other  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  support  of  the  child.  And 
it  appears  that  the  executor  may  do  tiic 
same  on  his  own  autlnoritv  if  lie  does  no 
more  than  the  Court  would  have  directed 
if  it  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  first 
inslance.  F'or  the  principle  is  est.abli^hed 
that  if  an  executor  do,  williout  npplica- 
lion,  Nihat  the  Court  would  have 
approved,  he  shall  not  he  called  upon  lo 
account  ;md  forced  to  undo  wliat  he  has 
done,  merely  because  it  was  done  wilh- 
OLit  the  Court’s  previous  assent.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  prudent  course  for 
an  executor  in  every  ctise  to  apply  to 
the  Court  before  devoting  any  part  of  the 
capital  of  a legacy  to  maintenance.  As 
a general  rule  the  income  of  the  legai  v 
can  be  applii  d for  or  towards  tin  infani’s 
mtiintentince,  education,  and  benefit.  (2) 
We  are  always  happy  to  answer 
questions,  and  appreciate  very  highly 
your  kindly  wishes. 

Sportsman. — You  say  you  have  been  read- 
ing the  life  of  Selous,  the  mighty  hunter, 
and  have  been  much  struck  by  his  power 
of  finding  his  way  in  the  dark  through 
an  African  forest  with  thick  under- 
growth, and  the  evident  possessibn  of  the 
same  'power  by  some  of  his  native  follow- 
ers, and  you  ask  if  we  can  mention  books 
that  discuss  the  problems  of  a supposed 
sense  of  direction  in  man  and  animals. 
So  far  as  Africa  is  concerned  you  will  find 
some  striking  evidence  in  Crawford’s 
well-known  book,  “'Thinking  Black.’’  In 
regard  to  animals,  the  most  interesting 
book  we  can  recall  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  incidentally  with  human 
inetlncls,  allied  to  those  of  animahs,  that 
enable  some  men  to  find  their  way,  is 
an  American  volume,  “How  .Animals 
Talk,’’  by  William  J.  I-ong  (Harper 
Brothers,  publishers).  You  will  find  a 
large  number  of  e.xperiences  in  tills  book 
that  will  throw  gleams  of  light  on  a 
darlc  but  fascin.'iting  problem.  The 
author’s  theory  is  that  animals  have  a 
woiuli'i'ful  sense  of  direction,  which 
prcliablv  was  shared  by  primitive  man, 
and  that  reappears  in  some  men  now — 
with  a fair  degree  of  frequency  in  men 
living  an  open-air  life,  like  North 
American  and  African  hunters,  and  with 
less  frequency  in  men  living  under  con- 
ditions of  modern  civilisation.  Many 
other  aspects  of  animal  life  that  will  in- 
terest you  deeply  are  discussed  in  the  book. 

Cob.— .At  one  time,  which  probably  termi- 
nated in  the  mid-Victorian  era,  there  was 
a real  distinction  between  the  words, 
“Men  of  Kent’’  and  “Kentish  Men.” 
That  difference,  a.s  the  result  of  the 
growth  of  means  of  intercommunication, 
was  scarcely  distinguishable  before  the 
Great  War,  .'tnd  probably  it  has  entirely 
disappeared  since.  Originally  it  was  the 
expression  of  an  historical  fact.  In  the 
dim  p;ist  there  were  two  kingdoms  in 
Kent,  the  East  Kentings  and  the  West 
Kentings,  and  they  were  separated  Irom 
each  other  by  the  Medway,  the  Kentish 
Men  being  those  who  lived  on  the  west 
of  the  river,  and  the  Men  of  Kent  those 
on  the  east.  Canterbury  and  Rochester 
were  the  capitals  of  the  two  riv.rl 
kingd(3ms. 


W.  R.  B. — If  you  seek  tt>  get  possession 
of  the  villa  you  have  purchased  on  the. 
ground  that  the  sitting  tenant  has  failed 
VO  pay’  an  increased  rent,  you  will  fail, 
since  it  is  clear  that  though  you  have 
given  him  six  months’  notice  to  quit,  you 
have  not  given  him  the  necessary  notice 
to  increase  liis  rent.  But  you  sav  the  late 
owner  did  that.  He  had  no  power  td  do 
so,  and  your  tenant  is  doubtless  aware 
of  it.  .As  an  e.x-Service  man,  however, 
who  has  bought  the  house  for  his  own 
use,  you  may  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months  apply  to  the  County  Court  foe 
possession  with  some  prospect  of  succeed- 
ing. 'The  County  Court  is  tillowcd  a 
wide  latitude  in  dealing  with  cases  in 
which  cx-Service  men  have  bought  botises 
for  their  o\t-n  occupation,  for  it  would 
liave  been  a scandalous  thing  if  men  who 
h.ad  fought  for  their  country  were 
rendered  homeles.s  on  returning  to  it  hv 
the  selfishness  of  existing  occupiers  or 
the  greed  of  specultitive  buyers.  'There 
would  bo  only  one  fiaw  in  vour  claim 
for  possession,  and  that  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  when  you  gave  si.x  months’  notice 
to  quit,  you  did  not  accompanv  it  wilh 
a statement  of  the  standard,  or  pre-war, 
rent,  and  an  intention  to  increase  it  as 
prescribed  b5'-  the  Increase  of  Rent  and 
Mortgage  Interest  (Restrictions)  Act  of 
last  year.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the 
Court  has  a wide  latitude,  and  if  you  can 
show  that  the  two  persons  occupying 
your  villa  would  have  ample  accommoda- 
tion in  the  flat  at  your  disposal,  that  they 
would  suffer  no  inconvenience  in  remov- 
ing tliither,  and  that  you  and  your  family 
do  suffer  from  being  kept  out  df  your 
own  house,  you  may  succeed  in  convinc- 
ing the  Court  to  act  in  your  favour.  The 
si.x  months’  notice  you  have  given  ex- 
pires on  May  12th.  Give  written  notice 
to  the  tenant  of  your  villa  that  at  the 
next  County  Court  after  that  (fate  you 
intend  to  apply  for  possession,  and  give 
notice  to  the  Registrar  of  the  County 
Court  of  such  intention.  If  the  tenant 
fails  to  appear,  an  order  of  ejectment 
should  issue ; if  he  puts  in  an  appearance 
the  Court  will  decide  the  matter  not  with- 
out a leaning  to  your  side,  if  that  be 
permissible  under  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

Other  Communic.\tioks  Received  : — L.  D. 
(“R.  R.  C.”  stands  for  the  Royal  Red 
Cross,  which  was  founded  in  1883  and 
is  a distinction  conferred  upon  ladies  of 
any  rank  or  nation  who  may  be  b|pught 
to  the  Sovereign’s  notice  for  acts  nf 
mercy  in  attending  to  the  sick  or 
wounded  in  time  of  war). — j.  ,S.  'T.  (the 
inventor  of  the  pianoforte  was  Bartolo- 
mmeo Cristofori,  a maker  of  harpsi- 
chords, who  was  born  at  Padua  in  1655 
and  died  at  Florence  in  1731). — Eli.a  (you 
will,  we  think,  be  able  to  obtain  a 
frfetune  post-cardi  of  Nelson’s  ship,  (he 
Victory,  from  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Davies,  38,  Museum  Street,  W.C.l ; it 
is  .a  pleasure  to  kno^  Ihat  you  like  the 
stories  by  the  author  named  ; we  .shall 
be  publishing  further  serials  from  her 
pen,  and  we  may  add  that  the  author  is 
also  a frequent  contributor  to  the  “F.  H. 
.Supplement”). — Kingston  (a  “kit-kat’' 
canvas  is  twenty-eight  inches  by  thirty- 
si.x  ; the  name  comes  from  the  paintings 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  for  the  Kit-Kat 
Club ; in  order  to  accommodate  the  paint- 
ings to  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the 
club  room  he  hadi  to  make  them  three- 
quarter  length ; the  Club  was  named 
after  a pastry-cook  namer  Christopher 
Katt,  who  supplied  mutton  pies  to  the 
members,  and  from  this  fact  mutton  pks 
were  at  one  time  known  as  “Kit-Kats”). 
— Inquirer  (no). — Reader  (post-free  of 
the  publisheil,  three-and-sixpence). — 
D.  M.  R.  (we  hope  to  publish  another 
story  tw  the  author  you  name  shortly). 
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ON  THE  WRITING  OF  ESSAYS. 

An  essay  is  the  sublimation  of  speech.  It  is  in  prose 
composition  what  the  sonnet  is  in  verse,  the  dainl\'  utterance 
of  an  impromptu  wliich  flows  unimpeded  out  of  the  rich 
possessions  of  a lifetime.  An  essay  should  be  the  pure 
nectar  of  prose.  It  should  resemble  poetry,  be  a whisper  of 
the  writer's  personality,  a record  of  the  table-talk  of  the  man 
witn  himself,  a talk  with  curtains  drawn  and  his  books 
about  him,  or  wandering  bv  some  river  or  up  some  mountain 
side,  holding  converse  with  his  own  soul  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. Such  wandering  will  take  him  far,  perhaps  to  Plato’s 
.\cademc,  or  Herrick's  Hesperkles,  or  mayhap  some  English 
garden,  with  old  arbours  and  pleasant  memories  of  dipt  yew 
hedges  and  bees  among  the  flowers. 

.Ml  the  great  essayists  are  adepts  in  the  choice  of  words. 
'I'hcv  know  how  to  select  the  terms  in  which  they  adumbrate 
the  rc.alities  of  things;  for  they  are  aware  that  words  .are 
symbols,  and  shoidd  be  used  with  reverence  ‘ and  care. 
Hence  t^ey  choose  words  like  initiates,  and  set  them,  like 
notes  of  a magic  strain,  or  colours  graduated  through  a 
scale,  in  rhythmic  sentences  that  have  the  fascination  of 
spells.  All  lovers  of  literature  bow  before  the  occult  wizardry 
of  words  so  used. 

Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  was  a jdiilosophcr  of  great 
repute  in  the  spacious  dtivs  of  great  hili/abeth.  His  writings 
on  the  "‘.XAvancemient  of  Learning”  and  other  high  topics 
were  received  by  great  thinkers  of  the  time  as  authoritative, 
but  on  ail  scientific  matters  he  wrote  "like  a Lord 
Chancellor.”  His  essays  are  models  of  common  sense,  full 
of  gnomic  wisdom,  with  the  hard  outlines  of  graven  gems. 
His  pieriods  march  with  the  splendour  of  a Roman,  army  to 
the  sound  of  brazen  trumpets,  as  they  go  forth  to  order  the 
provinces  of  knowledge  under  reason's  control.  In  his 
essav,  “Of  .\dversity,”  he  says — “Prosperity  is  the  blessing 
'of  the  Old  Testament;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New, 
which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  ;md  the  clearer 
revelation  of  God’s  favour.  Vet  even  in  the  Old  Testament, 
if  \ou  listen  to  David’s  Harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many 
hearse-like  airs  asi  carols,  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  laboured  more  in  describing  the  iifflictions  of  Job  than 
the  felicities  of  Solomon.”  He  says  in  the  essay,  “On 
Friendship” — “The  parable  is  dark,  but  true— Cor  7ie  edilo — 
eat  not  the  heart.  Certainl\'  if  a man  would  give  it  a hard 
phra.se,  those  that  want  friends  to  open  themselves  unto  are 
cannibals  of  their  own  hearts;  but  one  thing  is  most 
admirable,  which  is  that  this  communicating  of  a man’s  self 
to  his  friend  works  two  contrary  effects,  for  it  redoubleth 
jovs,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  half.” 

.Sir  'I'homas  Browne,  of  Norwich,  wrote  many  charming 
essays,  whose  quaintness  hides  his  various  learning.  He 
writes  of  the  vanity  of  Fame — “But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion 
blindly  scatlereth  her  poppy,  and  deals  with  the  mcmoiw  of 
men  without  distinction  to  merits  of  perpr-tuitv.  Who  can 
but  pity  the  founder  of  the  pyramids?  Herostratus  lives  that 
burned  the  Temple  of  Diana;  he  is  almost  lost  that  built  it. 
Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  .'Ndrian’s  horse,  confounded 
that  of  himself.  The  Jigyptian  mummies  which  Cambyses 
• or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consumeth.  .\Iummv  is 
become  merchandise;  .Miricini  cureth  wounds,  and  Pharaoh 
is  sold  for  balsams.”  His  toleration  is  admirable;  lie  holds 
the  doubts  of  hi.s  sceptical  reason  in  solution  in  the  universal 
menstrum  of  his  faith.  He  finds  the  great  arcanum  in 
common  things.  His  childlike  ecstasy  of  wonder  is  very 
like  worship.  In  his  treatise  on  “Urn  Burial,”  he  notes 
that  “Time  hath  endless  rarities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties, 
which  reveal  old  things  in  Heaven,  and  makes  new 
discoveries  in  earth.  That  great  antiquity,  America,  lay 
buried  for  a thousand  years;  and  a large  part  of  the  earth  is 
ptill  in  the  LTrn  to  us.” 

John  .Milton  wrote  essays,  but  they  are  of  a controversial 
Vfeort.  He  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the  great 
essayists.  His  contemporary  Cowley  was  a notable  essayist. 
As  a sample  of  his  quality,  we  give  an  extract  from  a piece 
of  his  entitled,  “The  Dangers  of  an  Honest  Man  in  much 
Company” — “I  thought  when  I first  went  to  dw’ell  in  the 
country  that  without  doubt  I should  have  met  there  with  the 
.simplicity  of  the  Golden  Age ; I expected  to  find  such 
I inhabitants  as  the  shepherds  of  Sir  Philip  .Sidnev  in 
I Arcadia ; and  began  to  consider  with  myself  which  way  I 


innocence  of  the  men  of  Chertsea.  To  confess  the  truth  I 
perceived  quickly  that  I was  still  in  England,  and  not  in 
.\rcadia,  that  if  I could  not  content  myself  with  anything 
less  than  exact  fidelity  in  human  conversation,  I had  almost 
as  good  go  back  and  .seek  for  it  in  the  Court,  the  Ivxchange. 
or  Westminster  Hall.  I ask  again,  then,  whither  shall  we 
fly,  or  what  shall'  we  do?”' 

When  we  come  to  Addison  we  pass  from  the  Elizabethans 
to  the  age  of  Oueen  .Anne.  .\ddison's  “Spectator”  papers 
have  a charm  of  their  own.  'I'hev  give  a lively  picture  of 
the  life  of  his  time,  reflected  in  the  polished  mirror  of  his 
delightful  st\le.  He  satirises  the  follies  of  the  day  with  a 
genial  humour.  .Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley  is  the  beau-ide;d  of 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  ]>eriod.  But  we  must  not  dwell 
on  the  e.xcellencps  of  .Xddi.'-on,  but  pass  to  later  essayists — ■ 
De  Ouince\',  Leigh  Hunt,  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

De  Ouincey  was  a scholar  and  a man  of  letters — one 
indeed  whose  mind  took  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  He  was 
a master  of  English  prose,  and  played  cunningly  upon  it,  as 
upon  an  instrumeni  of  which  he  knew  all  the  stops.  He 
loved  wliimsical  subtleties,  and  at  his  best  is  a great  writer. 
Those  “Dream  Fugues”  of  his,  and  the  “.Suspiria”  haunt 
the  imagination  strangely.  Landor  is  a fine  wriler,  rich  in 
metaphor,  strictlv  classical  in  style,  and  excels  in  posing  his 
characters  naturally  and  simpl)'.  His  “Imaginary  (.'on- 
versations’’  of  famous  men  and  women  lake  us  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  movements  in  which  he  was  spcci.ally  interested. 
To  mention  Lamb  is  to  six^ak  of  rarities,  in  literature,  lie 
is  at  home  among  Ihe  old  dramatists.  I le  has  drunk  in  the 
spirit  of  Izaak  Walton,  the  eloquence  of  Jeremy  Ta\lor,  and 
sat  in  silent  meetings  with  the  Quaker,  John  \Voolm.an. 
Their  quaint,  old-fashioned  thoughts  crop  up  in  him,  and 
he  has  his  roots  deep  in  our  early  literature. 

Of  modern  essayists  we  have  a crowd — their  name  is 
Legion.  John  .Addingdon  .Symonds  laid  down  the  pen, 
which  touched  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  essay  his  favourite 
haunts,  old  Italian  towns,  and  nooks  of  the  Riviera.  Walter 
Pater  was  sn  great  master  of  English  prose ; they  who  have 
entered  into  his  spirit  comprehend  the  cult  of  beauty  as  none 
other  has  taught  them.  .Andrew  Lang  may  here  be  men- 
tioned as  a voluminous  writer,  who  bore  a weight  of  learning 
lightly  like  a flower,  and  enriched  the  pages  of  our  daily 
Press  with  contributions  on  alt  soHs  of  subjects.  Gilbert 
Chesterton  is  too  much  given  to  parado.x  to  be  an  instructive 
writer,  though  hr-  is  certainly  an  amusing  one.  But  who 
will  replace  Alatthew  .Arnold,  with  his  solid  and  burnished 
style,  which  concealed  so  much  knowledge  and  so  wide  a 
culture?  Richard  Jefferies  is  ,a  writer  who  takes  us-  captive 
by  .a  style  compounded  of  ethical  and  aesthetic  elements  that 
can  onl\-  be  imperfeetK'  analysed.  What  a glance  is  that 
which  sweeps  the  horizon  and  leaves  no  stir  of  life  unnoted  ; 
which  follows  the  bird  in  its  flight  and  detects  the  instinct 
which  builds  its  nest  and  evokes  its  sont; ; which  searches 
the  field  and  records  ev'ery  change  in,  tlie  tiny  flower  of 
grass!  I low  spacious  the  minfl,  bmv  full  the  heait, 
matched  with  the,  beauty  of  the  world  the  genius  which 
searches  the  heart  of  it  all!  But  time  and  space  fall  us; 
we  can  onl\’  mention  Emerson,  Montaigne,  Schiller,  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  .St.  Beuve,  .Maeterlinck — the  best  of  tho 
foreign  writers. 

Essay-WTiting  is  an  art  that  comes  natural  to  some  men ; 
others  strive  in  vain  to  acquire  it.  .An  essay  is  ditt'erentiated 
from  a leading  article,  or  travel-notes,  or  an  elabcaate  treat- 
ment of  a.  particular  subject.  It  is  discursive,  beginning 
and  ending  as  fancy  dictates.  It  aims  at  the  better  under- 
standing of  books  and  authors,  leading  the  reader  along  the 
flowery  path  of  literature  to  a sound  conclusion.  Criticism- 
is  only  indulged  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  illuminate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  writer.  .Above  all  it  exalts  Imagination;  it  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  Greek  phantasy,  of  the  Latin  vision — 
whether  Milton  dazzles  us  with  the  flash  of  swords  in  his 
dark  Consistory,  or  Virgil  bringsi  Minerva  shouting  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  ilames  of  Troy,  or  Tasso  shows  an  angel  on 
the  hill-top,  or  Shelley  compares  life  to  a;  dome  of  glass, 
staining  the  “white  radiance  of  eternity.’’  Alas,  the  best  of 
us  moderns  are  but  pede.strian  travellers  on  the  highway  of 
letters,  imitators  of  the  masters  in  their  greatness ! Our 
highest  function  is  to  nourish  the  love  of  art,  to  lift  the  minds 
of  our  readers  above  the  things  of  time  and  sense,  to  exalt 
the  things  of  the  spirit.  This  is  the  end  and  aim  o'f  all  our 
striving— that  our  readers  should  be  the  better  for  our 
mediation,  that  we  and  they  should  come  together  in  a union 
of  hearts,  and  realise  the  blessedness  of  the  new  life  in  time 
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Varietie^s. 


It  is  said  that  diamonds  have  been  dis- 
covered in  fallen  meteors. 

* * * 

Essex  is  one  of  the  few  counties  where 

life  in  the  urban  districts  is  longer  than  in 
the  counlrv. 

' * * it- 

Skeletons  and  cremated  ashes  of  human 
beings  buried  about  2,000  B.C.  have  been 
found  near  Peterborough. 

* * * 

Chinese  are  estimated  to  destroy  two 

million  pounds  worth  of  gold  annually  by 

their  custom  ol  burning  small  pieces  ol  gold 
letif  on  certain  anniversaries. 

From  the  standpoint  of  nutrition  ihr 
goose  rgo-  is  tlie  letider,  according  to  e\- 
perimr  nt.  rs.  The  next  in’  value  are  duck 
."ind  guinea  eggs,  and  the  hen  egg  comes 
fourth  on  the  list. 

.\11ahabnd  is  tlie  holy  city  of  the  Indian 
Mohtmimedans.  Hi-ntircs  is  the  holy  citv  ol 
the  Hindus,  while  Cuzco  is  thtit  of  ihs 
ancient  Inc.as.  jirusalein  is  the  holv  city 
of  the  Jews  and  ('hristitms.  Mecca, 
Medina,  and  Damtiscus  ha\e  first  place  in 
the  ,'iffertions  cf  th.e  .Moh.ammedans. 

A UNIVERSAL  GAME. 

Is  anv  gtmie  more  nearly  universal 
than  tennis'r  'I’h^-  Cnited  .State.s,  h.aving 
just  woti  the  Oasis  cup  from  Austrtilia, 
has  received  a chttllenge  from  Spain.  A 
team  is  expected  from  India,  and  in  the 
preliminary  play-off  there  will  be  contest- 
ants from  firetiL  Britain,  Australasia, 

J'rance,  Japan,  and  perhaps  from  Mexico. 

■yr  * ‘i 

“RAIN  OF  BLOOD.” 

The  “Rain  of  Blood,"  rt  curious 
phenomenoti  of  South  France  and  Italy, 
occurred  recently  at  Monte  Carlo  and 
Mentone.  After  the  downpour  ceased  the 
roofs,  roads,  gardens  and  shrubs  of  the 

Riviera  were  covered  with  sticky  crimson. 
'J'he  superstitious  inhabitants  of  the 

gambling  metropoli.s  were  much  terrified. 
There  is,  however,  a .scientific  explanation 
which  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is  that 
the  rain  clouds  had  been  saturated  with  red 
sand  from  the  Sahara  Desert, 

* * 4t- 

OLD-TIME  THEATRE-GOING. 

Attendance  at  some  theatres  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century  must  have  been  in 
the  nature  of  a discipline,  if  the  conditions 
outlined  in  the  following  excerpt  (vouched 
for  by  the  “Messager  Boiteux’’  of  1887  as 
being  taken  from  a playbill  of  1734)  were 
in  .any  way  common  : “For  the  sake  of 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  the  first  row 
in  the  pit  are  directed  to  lie  down,  the 
second  to  kneel,  and  the  third  to  stand,  so 
as  to  enable  till  the  speclator.s  to  see  the 
performance.  Laughing  is  prohibited,  as 
the  play  is  a tragedy.” 

* ' * -X- 

MR.  WILSON’S  LITERARY  PLANS, 

Mr.  Wilson  by  setting  before  him  a 
programme  of  literary  work  on  his  retire- 
ment from  White  House  is  following  the 
example  of  most  American  Presidents  who 
refuse  to  consider  their  careers  ended  when 
they  cease  to  be  President.  French  Presi- 
dents, as  a rule,  are  not  conspicuous  after 
retirement,  though  M.  Poincard  may  be  an 
exception,  but  Grant  turned  his  sword  into 
a pen  ; Cleveland  went  back  happily  to  his 
law  practice ; Taft  has  become  a great 
authority  on  international  law  and  a busy 
professor,  and  Roosevelt  alternated  between 
travelling,  lecturing  other  nations,  and 
editing  a great  maga2ine. 


PARENTHOOD  IN  THE  SEA. 

Two  examples  of  the  loving  care  of 
parenthood  in  the  open  sea  were  given  in  a 
recent  lecture  by  Professor  .\rthur  Thom- 
son. 'Ehe  first  is  that  of  the  paper  ndutilus, 
the  most  beauiifid  cradle  in  the  world,  made 
bv  the  mother  for  the  shelter  of  her  young. 
The  second  i';  the  case  of  the  sea-horse, 
who  carries  the  ftimilv  eggs  in  a sort  of 
brea'-t-pocket  and  goes  hungry  till  they  are 
liatchcd.  .According  to  Professor  Thomson 
the  whole  of  the  open-sea  fauna  may  be 
divided  into  two  classe.s — the  swimmers  and 
the  drifters.  Of  the  first  class,  the  whale 
is  the  best  swimmer  of  all  ; it  stays  the 
longest  in  the  water,  .and  l.akcs  the  longest 
breath  of  all  lung-bre.athers. 

■X-  * -s- 

SPENCER’S  EAR-AIUFFS, 

In  his  bonk',  “Little  Journeys  to  the 
Ilome^  of  tireat  Philo^ophcrs, ” Mr.  Elbert 
Hubbard,  the  .Anirrictm  author,  recalls  a 
(kwice  ol  Herltert  Spencer’s  for  securing  his 
tliouglUs  tigain.st  interruption  when  living 
in  ;i  bo.arding-house.  The  gre.at  |)hilosO- 
pher,  hr  savs,  devised  a p.air  of  ear-muffs, 
which  lilted  on  his  head  witli  a siiring.  II 
the  convers.atTon  took  a turn  in  which  he 
h;id  no  interest,  he  would  excuse  himself 
to  his  nearest  neighbour  and  put  on  his 
ear-muffs.  The  pkin  worked  so  well  that 
he  carried  them  with  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  occasionally  at  lectures  or 
concerts,  when  he  would  grow  more  in- 
terested in  his  ihoughts  than  in  the  per- 
fonnatu'c,  lie  would  adjust  his  patents. 

* -s-  * 

RUSSIA’S  ROADS. 

Russia  is  almost  a roadless  land.  -It 
is  inconceivable  to  the  foreign  visitor  who 
has  ever  left  the  beaten  track  of  fhe  rail- 
ways in  Russia  how  a great  empire  can 
have  sub.sisted  so  long  and  so  successfully 
without  even  ,a  pretence  at  road.  The 
secret  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  five  or  six 
months  in  the  year  Nature  herself  provides 
roads  over  the  greater  part  of  Russiti^ — 
admirable,  smooth,  glossy  roadways  over 
hard-worn  .snow.  'I'lie  traffic  is  further 
cheapened  over  these  roads  by  the  sub- 
'stitution  of  a sledge-runner  for  the  wheel 
and  axle.  This  brings  the  ■ cost  of  land 
carriage  ns  near  the  cheapness  of  water- 
borne freight  as  possible,  and  it  is  the 
principal  reason  wliy  Russia  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  is  still  a roadless  land. 

* * ♦ 


OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

Our  popular  National  Anihem.  “God 
Save  the  King,”  was  first  introduced  in 
1740  to  celebrate  the  capture  of  Puerto 
Bello,  South  America,  by  Vernon.  Tli,e 
air  w'as  very  similar  to  the  present  tune, 
and  so  popular  was  it  that  the  French 
eventually  adopted  it  in  1776,  and  it  has 
also  been  used  as  the  Danish,  Prussian, 
German,  and  American  national  tune.  The 
words  and  music  of  the  “Marseillaise”  were 
composed  as  far  back  as  1792*  by  a soldier 
— Rouget  de  Lisle — a captain  of  Engineer.s, 
stationed  at  Strasburg.  .More  than  one  lay 
claim  to  having  comptosed  the  piece,  how- 
ever. About  the  middle  of  that  year  it  was 
sung  at  a civic  banquet  at  Marseilles  with 
such  effect  that  it  W'a.s  immediately  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  volunteers  of  the 
battalion  just  then  starting  for  Paris.  They 
were  singing  their  new  hymn  when  they 
entered  Paris,  and  again  as  they  marched 
, to  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  on  August 
10th,  1792.  From  that  day  the  “War  Song 
for  the  .Army  of  the  Rhine,”  as  it  was 
originally  called,  became  known  t.s  the 
“.Alarseillaise.  ” 

* -X-  * 

A CALLOUS  OLD  RASCAL, 

Apes  are  so  human  that  even  when 
they  display  traits  that  in  man  W'ould  be 
simply  abominable  man  cannot  help  laugh- 
ing. A correspondent  in  South  Africa 
writes  that  certain  large  apes  are  so  much 
in  tlie  habit  ol  raiding  the  coffee  plantations 
that  they  have  to  be  guarded.  .Among  the 
coffee  trees  there  grows  a shrub  the ' fruit 
of  which  the  apes  particularly  enjoy.  But 
as  wasps  fasten  their  nests  to  the  shrubs, 
the  apes,  fearful  of  being  stung,  usually 
keep  away  from  them.  One  morning  the 
people  in  a certain  plantation  heard  the 
apes  making  fearful  outcries  and,  rushing 
cot,  saw  this  singular  scene.  .A  large 
baboon,  tlie  lender  of  a band,  was  throw- 
ing some  young  apes  .at  the  wasp  nests  just 
as  a boy  might  have  thrown  stones  at  them. 
The  poor  victims,  stung  by  the  infuriated 
insects,  were  crying  piteously,  but  the  old 
baboon  paid  no  heed  to  them  whatever. 
While  They  were  suffering  from  the  anger 
ol  the  wasps  he  c|ulctlv  proceeded  to  regale 
himself  with  the  Iruit,  which  he  could  now 
pluck  without  danger.  Occasionally  ho 
j[  would  turn  round  and  graciously  throw  a 
j'  handful  to  some  females  tmd  young  stand- 
, ing  a little  w.ay  off. 


WARMTH  AND  FOG. 


of  the  Mcteorf)logic;il  Office,  communicates 
the  results  of  an  investigation  in  regard  to 
fog  ;md  its  dispersal.  Somebody  who 
attended  a football  match  last  autumn 
noticed  that  as  the  game  proceeded  tlie  fog 
dispersed,  and  suggested  lo  Sir  Napier  an 
investigation  of  the  possibility  of  dispersing 
fog  by  artificial  heating.  Sir  N.apier  cal- 
culates thtit  to  dear  ;m  area  400  yards 
square,  on  whch  the  fog  might  be  300  to 
40O  feet  thick,  and  moving  with  the  breeze, 
It  woidd  be  desirable  lo  use  electrical  heat- 
ing as  most  enicient,  though  costly  in  cotil, 
and  tliat  400  to  500  tons  of  coal  per  hour 
might  be  needed.  .Sir  Napier  humourouslv 
adds,  “Having  made  the  calctdal ion,  let  me 
sav  that  if  it  were  possible,  to  operate  in 
this  way,  I think  we  should  have  found 
more  evidence  for  it  than  has  liitherto  come 
to  light.  A football  crowd  would  be  a 
good  wav  of  trying  the  experiment.  .Arrange 
for  a 50,000  crowd  lo  surround  a football 
field  oil  the  occ.'ision  of  the  next  fog  ; there 
arc  always  50,000  people  who  have  an  hour 
or  two  to  spare  for  an  easy  job  of  that  kind. 
Has  anybody  over  liiiown  a ring  of  siglit- 
seers  dissipate  .a  fog  Ijy  tlicir  mere 
presence?  1 wc.' def  if  8,000  people  are 
as  good  as  ,a  ton  of  coal  ; they  certamly 
to 


* * * 

FRANCE’S  WOODLANDS. 

ft  is  stated  that  drastic  steps  are  being 
taken  to  protect  the  woodlands  of  France, 
.which  not  only  constitute  one  of  the  great 
natural  luxiulies  of  tlie  country,  but  are  in 
Ihomselves  such  an  important  economic 
asset.  During  the  war  much  damage  was 
inevitably  ctiused  to  'Iroes  through  the 
oe'Cup<ition  of  large  zones  by  the  military 
as  well  as  by  the  total  destruction  of  trees 
1)V  enemy  fire.  In  view  of  the  high  price 
ol  coal  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand 
for  wood  for  dcmcstic  and  industrial  pui'- 
poses,  and  though  the  position  is  less  acute 
than  ill  Italy,  where  the  woods  are  being 
ruthlessly  cut  down,  and  wliere  timber  is 
used  for  fuel  on  ihc  lake  steamers  and 
small  railways,  the  position  is  sufllcientlv 
serious  to  induce  the  authorities  to  adopt 
new  methods  of  protection  now  under  con- 
sider.ation.  Need  for  such  precaution  is 
cmph.asiscd  by  forest  fires  which  have  boon 
Causing  destruction  lor  soni"  time  past  in 
I he  .South  of  France.  Even  in  the  beauti- 
ful forests  around  Paris,  so  little  known  to 
English  visitors,  the  wood-cutter  hae  been 
wielding  his  ,nxe  with  disturbing  activity, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  that  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  areas  shall  not  in  future  be 
cleared  without  the  sanction  erf  the 
authorities. 
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^ RET^IDINGS.  I 

A /\ 

/ 

Wlial  H Ihe  Ix'st  firo  piT-vcnl?ilivft? — 1 In- 
priro  of  coal. 

* -X-  -X- 


“How  oUl  arc  you,  tlhuUx?"  “I’m  five, 
and  mother  ^ays  if  I'm  yiood  an’  eat  lol'^ 
ol  oatmeal,  I’li  lie  six  tn  \r  birthday. ’’ 

■X-  X 7- 

Maid  ; “If  you  are  thirsty,  h.ere  is  .a  glass 
of  w.'itcr.’’  'I'ramp : “,\o,  miss^  1 daren’t 
touch  it.  I’ve  got  an  iron  constitution,  .and 
I’m  afraid  it  might  get  rusty.'' 

X-  X-  X- 

Farmer  Hrown  ; “.So  \'ou’ve  got  bark 

from  London,  htive  ye,  (.arge?  Hoav  did 
you  feel  in  such  a big  city'.:'’’  F.armer 
(ireen  : “I  felt  for  my  |)ockcl-book  most  o’ 
the  time.’’ 

-X-  X-  -x- 

Yoiing  .\uthor  : “I  don’t  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  me,  debtor.  I’ve  just 
written  my  first  book,  and  I thought  maybe 

the  .strain ’’  I’hysician  : “I  see,  a bad 

case  of  new-writis. ’’ 


-X-  X -X- 

This  was  their  first  real  quttrrel.  “If  1 
were  yon,”  she  said  during  a lull  in  the 
dotnestic  storm,  “I  would  have  more 
sense.”  “Of  course  you  would,”  he  re- 
torted decisively.  She  is  still  iHiZ7ling  over 
his  retort. 

X-  X-  X 


Rankes  : “Do  vou  know  when  a baby 
begins  to  think?”  Rankes;  “Why,  .sure:” 
Rankes:  “Well,  when?”  Ratikes  : “Mine 
began  to  think  that  I ought  to  w.ilk  the 
floor  with  him  the  first  week  he  arrived 
in  the  house.” 

* * *■ 

Tommy  ; “Are  you  good  at  conundrums, 
pa?”  I’.a  ; “Rather — go  ahead.”  Tommy; 
“What  is  the  difference  between  an  orphtin, 
a man  with  a bald  head,  and  a glue-pot?” 
Pa:  “Oh,  1 think  I’ve  heard  that  l>efore. 
The  orphan  has  ne’er  a parent,  the  bald 
man  no  hair  apparent — but  where  does  the 
glue-pot  come  in?”  Tommy;  “Oh,  that’s 
where  you  get  stuck!” 

* -X-  X 

“.Sorry,”  said  the  village  constable,  “but 
I’ll  have  to  summon  ye,  ye’ve  been  drivin’ 
along  at  tlic  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.” 
“You  are  wrong,  my  friend,”  said  the 
driver.  “I  say  1 wasn’t,  and  here’s  a ten- 
shilling  note  to  prove  I wasn’t.”  “.All 
right,”  said  the  constable,  pocketing  the 
money.  “Wilh  ten  to  one  against  me,  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  subject  the  country  to  the 
c.xDense  of  a trial.” 

X X X 

The  match  was  between  two  village 
teams,  and  the  spectators  were  getting 
excited,  wljen  a stranger  stopped  to  watch 
the  game.  Kvery  time  one  of  the  plavers 
did  a bit  of  fancy  work  the  spectators  would  i 
shout  — “Lovely,  .Smith!”  “Pretty, 
Jones!”  “Honny,  Howard!”  and  so  on. 
The  stranger  turned  to  an  excited  spectator 
and  asked,  “Is  this  a football  match  or  a 
beauty  competition?” 

X X x 

A newly-married  lady  was  being  inter- 
viewed by  the  reporter  of  .a  local  news- 
paper just  after  the  ceremony.  “.And  after  j 
the  honeymoon,  where  do  you  intend  to 
settle  down?”  was  his  final  question.  “At  j 
the  old  manse,”  replied  the  bride,  as  she  j 
hurried  away.  The  reporter  thought  it 
.sounded  unusually  familiar,  but  he  decided 
to  use  it.  When  it  appeared  in  print,  the 
report  finished  up  : “.Alter  the  honeymoon 


Liable  to  be  Henpecked.— A grain  of  | 
corn.  j 

X X X j 

Ruffled.— Hicks  ; “T  he  learned  judge  on  i 

the  bench  looks  ill  ; I think  something  has 
disagreed  with  him.”  (.'.otham  : “A'ou’re 
right  ; if  was  the  jurv.” 

X -x-  X 

History  Lesson.— Teacher  : “What  does 

the  reign  of  Ising  (’h.'irles  the  h'irst  te;ich 
Us?”  Willie;  “Ple.ise,  >ir,  not  to  lose  our 
heads  in  moments  of  excilMm  nt.  ” 

X X X 

A Consolation. — “It  Is  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  a good  thing,”  remarked  the 
philosopher.  “A'c  s,”  agn-ed  the  mere  man  ; 
“the  dog  with  the  shortest  tail  runs  the  least 
danger  of  having  tin  cans  tied  to  it.” 

High  Credentials.— .\t  a dog  show,  a 
l.'idv  was  negoti.ating  Ihe  purchase  of  ;i  J>up. 
bred  from  prizi'  parents.  “The  parents  of 
this  dog,”  said  the  owner  proudiv,  “were 
never  be.alen,  ina’.'im.”  “Dear  me!”  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  “what  well-beh;ived  dogs 
tliey  must  have  been  ! I’ll  take  the  pup.” 

X X X 

NO  PROCRASTINATION. 

A yopng  man  who  had  known  n pretty 
girl  only  three  days  wanted  to  propose, 
blit  was  afraid  he  might  he  thought  too 
hasty.  He  deiicatelv  .approached  the  sub- 
ject as  follows:  “If  1 were  t<>;sp'?£'k  to 
you  of  marriage,  after  having  cinly  made 
your  aequaintance  three  davs  ago,  what 
would  you  say  to  it?”  “Well,  I should 
say  never  put  off  fill  to-morrow  that  which 
vou  should  have  done  the  dav  before  yester- 
day.” 

r-  •%  a-  1 

AN  IMPROMPTU  RHYMESTER. 

.A  teacher  named  Miss  Plodgeft  gave 
her  class  a verse  to  write,  and,  passing 
Wilfred  saw  on  his  slate  the  following  ; 
“.\  little  mouse  ran  up  the  stairs  to  hear 
Miss  Plodgett  sav  her  pravers.  ” .She 
called  lilm  out  to  the  front  of  the  class,  and, 
wilh  cane  in  hand,  said  she  would  give  him 
five  minutes  to  complete  the  verse.  Wilfrid 
stood  deep  in  thought,  and  when  the  five 
minutes  were  up  he  had  written  as  follows  ; 
“Here  I stand  before  Miss  Plodgett;  she’s 
going  to  strike,  I’m  going  to  dodge  it.” 

X -X  X 

REAL  SCOTCH. 

“.My  foot  is  on  my  native  heath  and  my 
name  is  Maegregor!”  thundered  the  actor 
who  represented  the  immortal  Rob  Roy. 
“A'e’re  a leear  !”  yelled  a little  lame  soutar 
from  the  back  of  the  pit.  “Yer  fut  is  on 
>hoe  leather  ye  hacna  paid  for,  ye  swindler, 
<an’  yer  name  is  .Sandy  MeSkinner,  Ah  ken 
ye  week  ma  birkie.  Yer  faither  wis  a 
soutar  like  mascl,  an’  drank  frichtful’, 
and  ver  mither  took  in  washin'  an’  ran 
.awa’  wi’  Tam  Tinkler,  the  rag  an' 

hone " But  “Rob  Roy”  waited  to  hear 

no  more. 

XX* 

A GOOD  GUESS. 

A staff-sergeant  was  instructing  a 
squad  of  recruits  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  He 
had  been  explaining  to  them  the  rourse 
taken  by  a bullet  when  fired  at  an  object 
some  distance  away.  “Now,  Private 
Hogan,”  he  said,  turning  to  one  of  the 
rear-ranlc  men,  “perlinps  you'll  answer  me 
a few  questions?  Supposing  I was  stand- 
ing a thousand  yards  awav,  by  yonder  farm- 
house, and  a body  of  men  were  firing  at 
me  from  here,  and  you  wore  halfway  be- 
tween us,  what  would  happen  to  you?” 
“Why,  sergeant,”  replied  the  recruit,  “the 
bullets  would  pass  over  me  head!” 
“Quite  right;  and  what  would  happen  to 
me?”  asked  the  sergeant.  “I  scarcely 
know,  sergeant,”  responded  Hogan,  with 


I SUGARED  SARCASM. 

j Father,  who  has  gone  into  the  pantry 
I unexpectedly,  and  finds  AA’illiam,  aged  ten, 
stealing  biscuits  : “Xow,  William,  what  do 
you  mean  by  this?  Do  ye.u  know  that  the 
hiv\'  finnishes  people  for  small  olTences?” 
“Well,  you  stole  once,  and  did  not  get 
punished.”  “I?”  “Yi-s,  father.  You 
siiili'  mother’s  he.art.”  “Right,  mv  son  ; 
but,  remember,  I got  severe  punishment  for 
(hat.  1 got  a life  sentence,  .and  am  serving 
it  still  1” 

* • • 

NOT  ANXIOUS. 

Young  wife;  “This  talk  about  men 
being  so  hiipalient  when  a woman  is  gelling 
ready  to  go  .anywhere  is  all  xrotisense." 
Fiaend  ; “Doesn’t  your  husband  complain  at 
all?”  A'oung  wife;  “N'o,  indeed.  Whv, 
yesterday  I couldn’t  find  mv  gloves  and  had 
a long  hunt  for  half-.a-dozen  other  things, 
and  yet  when  I w;is  finally  ready  and  went 
downstairs  to  my  husband,  there  he  was  by 
the  fire,  reading  and  smoking.”  Friend  : 
“Never!  Where  were  you  going?” 

A'oung  Wife:  “To  the  barg;iin  sales!” 

X-  X-  X 

FORCEFUL  EVIDENCE. 

.A  barrister  was  once,  at  short  notice, 
called  upon  to  defend  a horse-thief.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  thief  had  pleaded 
guilty,  and  made  an  impassioned  speech 
in  the  man’s  defence.  He  believed  he  hadi 
made  an  impression,  and  Ihe  man  would  be 
acquitted'.  Rut  the  Judge’s  summing  up 

disillusioned  him.  “fientlcmen, ” said  the 
Judge,  “vou  have  heard  the  prisoner,  and 
vou  have  heard  his  counsel.  Only,  remem- 
ber this — the  prisoner  was  there  when  ihe 
horse  was  stolen,  and  the  learned  counsel 
was  not  !” 

X * X 

CLASSIC  LORE. 

An  experienced  Inspector  of  Fnblic 
.Schools  relates  a story  of  a small  hoy  whom 
he  once  heard  give  ;i  recitation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  .\tlns  with  the  world  on  his 
shoulders.  “Do  you  know  who  Allas 
w.as?”  he  Inquired  of  the  boy.  “Oh,  yes, 
sir,”  was  the  reply  ; “he  was  3 giant  who 
supported  the  world.”  “.Supported  the 
world,  did  he?”  said  the  questioner.  “Rut 
who  suppciried  .Allas?”  Ihe  l>oy  looked 
somewhat  puzzled  for  a moment,  but  he 
brightened  up  .'ilmost  at  once.  “I  think, 
sir,”  he  answered,  “he  must  have  married 
a rich  wife.” 

X X ft 

HAPPY  THOUGHT. 

(looseberry  tart  and  curranf  pudding 
reposed  in  .all  their  luscious  temptingness 
on  tlie  table  in  front  of  Johnny,  and  ho 
liked  both.  He  was  torn  with  conflicting 
emotions.  “Which  will  you  have,  Johnny?” 
asked  his  mother.  “Gooseberry  tart,’’ 
gasped  Johnnv,  after  a long  and  painful 
struggle.  “Tart  what?”  asked  his  parent, 
wishing  him  to  add  “please.”  Johnny  did 
not  understand.  “Tart  what.-'”  she  rc- 
pi’ated  sharply.  Then  Johnny  had  an  idea 
which  seemed  to  solve  his  difliculties  and 
make  the  world  l^right  once  more.  “Tart 
first,”  he  answered. 

X-  X X 

IMPERVIOUS  TO  WARNING. 

The  scene  was  a non-smoking  carriage, 
and  a grumpy  passenger  was  scowling  at 
the  sprightly  wuth  who  held  a still 
smouldering  ciga''ette  in  Ills  hand.  “Don’t 
vou  see  that  notice,  boy?”  he  grunted, 
pointing  to  the  words  “No  Smoking.” 
“Good  gracious!”  said  the  youth,  deliber- 
ately fixing  his  ga;te  on  the  notice  placed 
next  to  the  one  at  wh'iich  (he  old  gentleman 
was  pointing.  “ ‘Reware  of  I’irkpcK'lcets,’ 
eh?  Well,  never  mind.  I’m  not  afraid  to 
sit  near  to  you — just  spent  my  last  tuppence, 
on  mv  ticket;  and  vou  wouldn’t  get  a 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

Never  fret  about  what  you  cannot  help 
or  cannot  understand. 

man’s  character  is  the  sum  of  his 
intentions  and  his  choices. 

It  is  still  a good  way  from  the  head  ol 
the  tallest  man  to  the  stars. 

Men  of  character  are  tlie  e-onscience  of 
the  society  to  which  thi-y  belong. 

“Care  killed  the  cat,’’  says  the  old 
adage  ; but  it  is  a poor  weapon  with  which 
fto  kill  time. 

Politeness  is  like  an  air-cushion  ; there 
mav  be  nothing  in  it,  but  it  eases  the  jolts 
wonderfully. 

Certainly  moderate  praise,  used  with 
opportunity',  and  not  vulgar,  is  th;it  whicli 
doeth  the  good. 

If  we  wish  to  do  good,  we  must  act  from 
the  love  of  good,  and  not  with  a view  to 
reward  here  or  hereafter. 

The  happiness  of  our  life  depends  upon 
the  character  of  our  thoughts  ; therefore  let 
us  watch  well  over  them. 

Never  attempt  what  is  impossible  to 
carry  out,  but  if  you  have  decided  that  it  is 
possible,  then  never  give  up— then,  death 
or  victory  ! 

Many  of  us  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  three  following  rules — Know  how'  to 
give  without  hesitation,  how  to  lose  w'ith- 
out  regret,  how  to  acc^uire  without  mean- 
ness. 

Take  your  mind,  as  well  as  your  body, 
away  from  the  office  or  shop  when  you  go 
home  at  night,  and  you  w'ill  work  with  all 
the  more  energy  when  you  return  in  the 
morning. 

Reverence  for  age  is  a fair  test  of  the 
vigour  of  youth  ; and  conversely,  insolence 
towards  the  old  'and  the  past,  whether  in 
individuals  or  in  nations,  is  a sign  rather 
of  weakness  than  of  strength. 


STATISTICS. 


The  .silk  industry  of  China  employs,  it  is 
estimated,  from  4,000,000  to  6,000,000 
workers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  proposed  St. 
Paul’s  Bridge  over  the  Thames  will  cost 
£1,360,000. 

In  1869  the  mortality  in  London  per 
million  of  population  was  350.  By  1909  it 
had  fallen  to  70.  In  1919  it  was  only  20. 

The  urban  popuhetion  of  the  United 
States  is  about  4,000,000  more  than  the 
rural,  while  in  1910  the  rural  was  about 
7,000,000  more  than  the  urban. 

During  1920  no  less  a sum  than 
1,203,787,732  francs,  or  about  £48,000,000 
at  the  normal  rate  of  e.xchange,  passed 
through  the  pari-mutuel  on  the  French  race- 
courses. 

From  April  1st,  1920,  to  February  2nd, 
1921,  London  Countv  Council  tramways 
receipts  totalled  £4,001,346,  as  against 
£3,509,465  from  April  1st,  1919,  to 
February  2nd,  1920. 

Millionaires  in  the  U.S. — ,'Vccording  to 
official  returns,  there  was  one  income  in 
America  in  1918  of  upwards  of  a million 
pounds,  another  of  nearlv  a million  pounds, 
four  between  £600,000  and  £900,000, 
eleven  between  £400,000  and  £600,000, 
sixteen  between  £300,000  and  £400,000 
and  thirtv-throe  incomes  between  £200,000 
tp  £300,000. 

Fatal  Accident.s  in  Mines. — Deaths  due 
to  fatal  accidents  in  and  about  the  mines 
and  quarries  of  the  I’nited  Kingdom  during 
last  year  numbered,  under  the  Coal  Mir«ps 
Act,  1,099,  as  compared  with  1,118  in  the 
preceding  year — a decrease  of  19  ; under  the 
Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act.  the 
deaths  were  26,  compand  with  65 — ,a 
decrease  of  39  ; and  under  the  Quarries  Act 
the  deaths  were  54,  compared  .with  46— 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 

.1  New  Gas. — new  gas  to  take  tlie 
place  of  acetylene  in  blow-pipe  work  has 
been  produced  in  .\merica.  It  is  called 
ctdorene,  ;md  is  said  to  have  a thermal 
value'  of  1,580  Briiish  thermal  units  per 
cubic  foot.  1 he  composition  is  80  per  cent, 
carbon  and  14  jter  cent,  hydrogen,  and  as 
the  gas  c;m  be  safely  Stored  in  unpacked 
cylinders  at  a pressure  of  3,500  lb.  per 
square  inch,  a considerable  saving  in  weight 
can  be  effected.  'I'he  maximum  tempera- 
ture obtainable  is  put  at  6,200  deg.  Fall. 

Antiol'itv  ok  .\sri;sto.s.^ — .Asbestos  has 
been  known  for  many  centuries.  Many  of 
the  peoples  of  ancient  times  used  it,  and  it 
was  sometimes  wrought  into  soft  and 
flexible  cloth,  which  was  used  as  a shroud 
for  the  dead.  There  are  many  varieties, 
and  a large  number  of  common  and 
descriptive  names  have  been  applied  to  these 
varieties.  Ligniform  asbestos,  . popularly 
called  “mountain  wood,”  is  a variety,  pre- 
senting filamentous  structure  like  wood. 
Other  varieties  are  popularly  called  rock 
cork,  mountain  leather,  fossil  paper,  and 
fossil  flax. 

Electricity  in  Holland. — Electricity 
has  received  a big  boom  in  Holland  as  a 
result  of  the  fuel  shortage  during  the  war. 
Of  140,000  houses  in  Amsterdam,  110,000 
are  now  provided  with  electric  lights, 
whereas  ;^fore  the  hostilities  started  only 
30,000  hdt^ses  were  connected  up.  Electri- 
city’s more  general  use  in  Holland  is  bound 
to  make  a big  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  country,  as  the  windmills  that  for 
centuries  made  the  power  for  land  drain- 
age are  being  replaced  gradually  by 
ejectrlc  pumps.  Most  of  the  generating 
plants  and  motor  equipment  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Swiss  and  the  Germans. 

The  Higher  'I'EaMPERATURES.  — The 
greatest  field  of  research  offered  for  scien- 
tists is  experimentation  with  the  higher 
temperatures.  Between  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  estimated  at  6,000 
degrees  Centigrade,  and  absolute  zero,  esti- 
mated at  minus  273  degrees  Centigrade, 
very  little  has  been  discovered.  The  field 
of  research  has  been  practically  restricted 
to  725  degrees,  or  between  the  temperature 
of  liquid  air — minus  200  degrees — and  the 
first  visible  red  of  heated  iron — plus  525 
degrees.  It  is  known  that  at  a tempera- 
ture of  1,000  degrees  Centigrade  twenty- 
nine  metals  become  liquid ; at  1,069 
degrees  gold  fuses  ; tungsten  melts  at  3,000 
degrees  ; the  temperature  of  the  electric 
arc  is  3,729  degrees,  and  here  begins  the 
great  unknown  in  the  world  of  heat. 


Skin  Xorti&re  and 
Its  Ottre. 

Germolene,  the  (^ew  Aseptic  Re-agent, 
Soothes  at  a touch. 

FREE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

A cure  for  skin  torture  is  a public 
benefaction.  Pain,  itching,  irritation,  un- 
sightly disfigurement,  and  other  unpleasant 
effects  give  rise  to  mental  and  bodily  dis- 
comfort which  is  sometimes  almost  madden- 
ing. Germolene,  the  new  aseptic  skin 
dressing,  is  a certain  cure  for  such  com- 
plaints as  eczema,  rashes,  ulcers,  bad  legs, 
ringworm,  impetigo,  and  piles.  It  has  a 
bland  and  soothing  influence  in  the  case  of 
poisoned  wounds,  cuts,  scalds,  and  burns. 
No  mother  having  the  care  of  a family 
should  be  without  a supply. 

.A  postcard  addressed  to  the  Veno  Drug 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Man- 
chester, will  secure  you  an  entirely  free  and 
post  paid  sample  tin,  together  with  a most 
interesting  liooklet  dealing  with  tlie  cure 
of  skin  diseases.  Germolene  costs  1,  3 and 


• CHESS. 

Conducted  by  “Expertus.” 


“E.xpcrtus”  is  delighted  to  be  able  to  ! 
send  greetings  ag.ain  to  fiis  many  friends  ;u  ( 
home  and  abrotid.  He  thanks  the  mam  j 
readers  who  have  written  to  him,  durint;  i 
the  suspec'^on  of  this  coeainn,  and  promises  ^ 
them  many  good  things,  week  by  week,  in  i 
the  near  future. 

PROBLE.M  No.  847.  ‘ 


WHITE  (8  PIECES). 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  move?. 


By  S.  Trcal.a. 

Bi\CK  (8  FlECLSl. 


GAME.  , - 

Played  in  the  F.amily  Herai.d  Carrcsfondence 
Tourney. 

{Q  Gambit  declined). 

W’tiite — ■ Black — 

Miss  Jessie  Ridge.  Mr.  R.  M.  Uamii.tox. 
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14 

Kt  to  K 5 

l.S 

B 

tks  B 

1 5 

Q tks  U 

16 

Q 

Kt  tks  Kt 

16 

Kt  tks  Kt 

17 

Kt  to  Q B 6 

17 

B tks  Kt 

18 

R 

tks  B 

18 

K R to  Q sq 

19 

Q 

to  B 2 

19 

Kt  to  B 3 

20 

P 

to  Q R 3 

20 

R to  Q 3 

21 

Q 

to  B 5 

21 

Kt  to  K sq 

22 

B 

to  K 4 

22 

R to  R 2 

23 

R 

to  Q B 8 

23 

Q R to  Q 2 

24 

B 

to  6 B 6 

24 

R to  Q sq 

25 

R 

tks  R 

25 

Q tks  R 

26 

B 

tks  Kt 

26 

K to  Q 4 

27 

B 

tks  P ch 

27 

K tl;s  B 

28 

Q 

to  R 7 ch 

28 

Q to  Q 2 

29 

y 

tksQ 

29 

R tks  Q 

30 

P 

to  K B 3 

30 

R to  Q 7 

31 

R 

to  K B 2 

31 

R to  Q 8 ch 

32 

R 

to  K B sq 

32 

R to  Q 7 

33 

R 

to  K B 2 

33 

K to  Q 8 cli 

Draw  agreed. 

Miss  Ridge  maintains  the  attaclc  bv  sovind  and 
vigorous  Dlav.  b'lt  31  K to  Q Kt  sq'  v/ould  liavc  marie 
it  difficult  tor  Black  to  avoid  defeat.  The  victor  in 
the  third  uncompleted  round  will  play  one  game  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Ridge  in  the  final. 


|l 


A MINIATURE. 

White. — K on  Q Kt  2,  R on  K R S,  B On  K sq. 
Bl.ack. — K on  Q R 5.  P on  Q Kt  3. 

White  to  play  and  mate  iu  three  moves. 


WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  long  deferred  match  between  Lasker 
and  Capablanca  will  begin  on  March 
10th  at  Havana,  the  winner  of  the  first 
eight  games  or  the  best  of  twenty-four 
games  to  be  declared  Champion.  The  con- 
test is  likely  to  be  a close  one  and  will 
excite  world-wide  interest. 


For  the  best  Long  Complete  Stories,  see 
the  Family  Herald  Supplement.  On  sale 
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HOW  TO 

SO  THEY  DOH’T  GOME 

When  tore,  tired,  tender  feet  ache  like  ulcerated  teeth,  and  when  callouses, 
smarting,  burning,  chafing,  excessive  perspiration,  or  other  foot  afflictions 
make  life  miserable,  just  soak  your  feet  in  hot  saltrated  water,  prepared  as 
explained  below,  and  then  see  how  quickly  you  can  bid  all  the  torture  a 

final  gcod-bye,”  says 

C.  S.  TURNER  (formerly  of  the  R.A.M.C.). 


Cutting  the  lop  of  a corn  off  with  a razor  or  burning 
if  ofi  >vitb  caustic  lotions,  plasters,  etc.,  doesn’t  (lu 
any  good.  It  may  do  great  harm  by  causing  inlection 
or  even  blood  poisoning.  Atso,  it  hurts,  and  the 
root  just  sprouts  right  up  again  so  your  corn  soon  h<y 
a brand  new  top  on  it,  biggor  than  ever.  The  top  is 
only -dead  skin,  anyway.  The  busine.'is  end  of  a corn 
is  the  little  poinletl  part,  or  core,  that  extends  down 
into  the  toe.  That  is  what 
hurts  when  it  pre.sscs  on 
sensitive  nerves,  and  it 
is  the  part  you  have 
to  get  out.  (-utling  the 
top  off  an  aching  tooth 
wouldn’t  stop  the  ache: 

Same  way  with  a corn. 

Don’t  worry  about  the 
top.  Get  after  the  root, 
by'  using  a good  handful 
of  refined  Reudel  Bath 
SalhatcSy  dissolved  in 
a -gallon  or  so  of  hot 
water.  I just  soaked  my 
f ?ct  in  this  for  a while, 
then  took  hold  of  the  corn 
with  iny  fingers  and  out 
she  came,  root,  and  all, 
like  the  hull  comes  out  of 
a strawberry.  Only  a 
little  hole  or  depression 
was  left  in  the  toe,  and 
that  soon  • closed,  so  there  was  nothing  left  in 
there  to  sprout  a new  corn  again.  It  didn't  affect 
the  surrounding  flesh  at  all,  but  soon  softened 
the  w’holc  of,,  the  corn.  No  burning  or  soreness, 
no  pain,  no  danger,  no  trouble,  and  no  da\s 
of  waiting  to  see  whether  that  old  corn  is  going 
to  leave  for  good  or  stay  with  you  indelinitcly 


THE  BUSINESS  END 
OF  A CORN 

THE  END  THAT  CAUSES 
ALL  THE  PAIN  BY 
PRESSING  ON  THE 
SORE  JOINT  St  TENDER 
SENSITIVE 
NERVE  ''  " 


THE TOP 
DOESN'T 
MATTER. 


Soften  callouses  the  same  way,  tlieu  scrape  off. 
and  \ don't  dare  tell  you  how  quick  this  Sollralcd 
medicated  water  will  drive  aches,  chafes,  blisters, 
c.vccssive  pcr.>piration,  etc.,  or  even  rheumatic 
pains  away.  U would,  sound  too  good  to  be  true; 
but  many  soldiers  can  tell  you 'what  wonderful 
stuff  '^altrated  ” water  is.  The  refined  Rcndd 
Balk  txiltyatcs  compound  • costs  very  little,  and 
any  chemist  would  havo 
it.  A quarter  - p<nind 
will  be  sutheient  to  make 
several  gallons  of  the 
medicated  walrr  and  rid 
the  whole  family  of  foot 
troubles. 

NOTE. — A well-known 
chemist  when  shown  th«* 
above  said:  “ The  Reudel 
Balk  SaHrate‘<  referred 
to  is  a remarkablv  ctti- 
cieiit  compound  of  p)irc 
refined  mineral  salts. 
This  produces  medicated 
and  oxygenatef)  water 
similar  lu  that  found 
at  f.imous  hot  medicated 
springs,  the  ingredients 
of  the  natural  waters, 
of  course,  having  been 
exdcllv  ascertained  by 
analy>is.  ‘ Saltrated  ’ 
water  acts  upon  dead,  calloiiscd,  hardened  and 
‘corny’  skin  (in  which  there  is  no  blood  circulation) 
by  dissolving  and  extracting  the  oil  or  sebaceous 
matter  therefrom.  Tins  leaves  the  skin  soft  and 
pulpy  ’ so  it  is  easily  i)ickcil  out  or  scraped  off.  'I'hc 
water,  when  medicated  in  this  wav,  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  sound  and  health v skin.”* 


^ The  Book-Taster.  || 

EUROPE  AND  THE  FAITH. 

Discussing  in  his  new  book,  “Europe 
and  the  I'aith,”  the  great  movements  of  tlic 
last  three  centuries,  Mr.  Hilaire  BcIloC 
says — 

■‘.\nv  one  looking  back  on  those  tlircr 
centuries  from  some  very  groat  disttuicc  of 
time,  would  see  that  physical  science 
acquired  such  power,  the  oppression  of  the 
poor  was  pushed  to  such  a length,  the 
reasoning  spirit  in  man  was  permitted  to 
attain  such  a tottering  pitch  of  insec'urily, 
that  a question  never  yet  put  to  Europe 
arose  at  last — whether  Europe,  not  from 
external  foes,  but  from  her  own  inward 
lesions,  may  not  fail?  Corresponding  to 
that  terrible  and  as  yet  unanswered  question 
ti— the  culmiiiatio#  of  so  much  evil — 
necessarilv  drises  tills  sole  vital  formula 
of  our  time  ; ‘Europe  must  return  to  the 
Faith,  or  she  will  perish.’  .... 

“Men — under  the  very  influence  of 
scdpticism — have  come  to  accept  almost 
any  printed  matter,  almost  any  repeated 
name,  as  an  authority  infallible  and  to  be 
admitted  without  question.  'J'hcy  have 
come  to  regard  the  denial  of  such  authority 
as  a sort  of  insanity,  or,  rather,  they  have 
in  most  practical  affairs  come  to  be  divided 
into  two  groups — a small  number  of  men 
.who  know  tlie  truth,  say,  upon  a political 
matter  or  some  financial  arrangement,  or 
some  unsolved  problem,  and  a vast 
majority  which  accepts  without  question 
an  always  incomplete,  a usually  quite  false-, 
statement  of  the  thing  because  it  has  been 
ri'iieated  -in  the  daily  Pi'ess  and  vulgarised 
in  a hundred  books.’’ 


CHILDREN  OF  GENIUSE5. 

“Byron's  grandson,  \\'i-nt worth,  put 
me  up  for  a fortnigh.t  at  his  liou>e  on  th-- 
Chelsea  Embankment,’’  writes  Mr.  W.  1 [. 
Mallock  in  ‘‘Harper’s  .Mag.i/ine,”  .md 
during  the  visit  an  ineidenl  took  place  that, 
if  merely  judged  bv  the  n;iines  of  the  few 
persons  conccrnc'.l  in  it,  miglit  be  thought 
picturesquely  memor;ible.  • 

“.Students  of  Robert  Browning  niav 
rocollert  a short  poem  of  his  that  begins 
witli  tile  lollowing  lirie.s — • 

.In,  (/At  you  oiiri'  see  Shrllee  phiiu, 

-\iu!  (hii  he  stop  and  speak  lo  von. 

And  did  you  speat;  lo  hhu  a,!^ain  'd 
JIuw  siravae  it  seems  and  new/ 

“My  own  answer  would  be,  1 did  net 
sec  .Shelley  plain,  but  I did  the  next  tiling 
to  it.  Sir  reiTV  and  l.ad\-  Slvlier  — tlie 
poet’s  son  and  his  daughlt  I'-in-lavr — wn'C 
Wentworth’s  neighbours,  though  Went- 
worth had  never  ii\i-t  eitln-i-  ol  them.  I.atlv 
Shelley  had  been  an  old  fri(.nd  of  mv 
mother’s,  and  I to-ok  Weiitworlh  one  dav 
to  tea  witli  hei'.  I'o  llv-  v.ile  of  Shellev's 
son  . I inti’oduccd  Bvr(  n's  grandson.  I,;-,dv 
.Shellevi  said  some  ])leasant  things  .to  me 
about  my  mctlier  ; we  all  tlien  lamented  the 
prevtdence  of  llie  ea.si  wind.  Having 
recummcndcfl  her  crumpets,  l.ady  Shelley 
discussed  with  Wentworth  .some  houses  tliat 
were  being  built  in  the  neiglibonrhood. 

“.\t  this  point  the  d’rawing-rootii  door 
opened  and  the  son  of  tlie  autlior  of  “Pro- 
metheus Unbound"  entered.  He  was  a 
fresh-looking  country  gentleman  whose 
passion  was  private  theatricals.  Close  to 
his  own  house  he  had  built  a little  privtite 
theatre,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
question  of  whether  a license  would  be 
necessary  if  the  public  were  admitted  by 
[jayment  to  witness  tiic  peiformanci'  of  ti 
farc(-  in  the  interest  of  some  descr\ing 
charity.’’ 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  HARES. 

The  following  story  of  how  a sunny  j 
day  in  January  gives  an  impetus  lo  the 
love-making  of  the  ha.'-es  is  related  by  Mr. 
E.  Kay  Robinson  in  “The  Country  Day 
by  Day” — 

“.Ml  of  their  courtship  is  comical  ; hut 
the  funniest  part  is  when  two  of  them  are 
sedately  browsing  a few  feet  apart,  and 
suddenly  the  happy  thought  that  .Spring  is 
coming  seems  to  strike  the  male,  who  w iih- 
out  any  warning  tos.ses  himself  sevei-al 
feet  in  the  air,  and  resumes  his  feeding. 
After  a few  seconds’  interval  he  docs  the 
same  thing  again,  and  again,  until  one  of 
those  Linaccountabli;  impulses  lo  v liit  h 
hares  are  subject  seiiti-s  his  wife,  and  < ft 
she  goes  at  a great  pace,  and  he  follows. 
.\fler  racing  a liundn  d yards  or  so  thi  y 
both  stop  suddenly  and  (ontinue  their  meal, 
which  is  di\crsilied,  as  belorc,  by  the  hus- 
band’s intermittent  acrobatics. 

“One  coulcl  understand  these  sudden 
gymnaslies  in  the  middle  of  dinner  if  the 
liarc’s  wife  bit  him;  but  there  is  no  ■'U(  It 
cause-and-effect  in  the  matter.  'I'lie  hare 
bounds  upwards,  aS  if  some  one  had  run  a 
long  pin  into  him,  without  any  regard  to 
circunistunees.  ;\s  often  as  not  he  has  h;s 
back  tui-ned  to  liis  wife,  who  may  be  fi\c 
cards  off.  No,  it  is  evidently  the  mere  joy 
of  life,  that  bubbles  over  in  wild  creatures 
in  their  seasons  of  love,  which  seizes  the 
hare  when,  apparently,  he  least  expects  it 
and  flings  him  up  into  the  air.  For  he  does 
not  merely  “jump  up”  as  a dog  might  do. 
He  is  shot  u|)  as  from  a catapult  and  falls 
down  again  lil<e  a dead  liarc,  sometimes 
even  alighting  -on  his  back.’’ 

» « « 

BARDS  AS  BUSINESS  MEN. 

"In  .an  unfinished  world,  where 
religion  has  become  so  largely  a matter  of 
traditional  sentiments  and  observance-., 
jroetry  has  a work  to  do,  poetry  of  any 
liigh  seriou--ne.ss,’’  writes  Stuart  P.  Sher- 
man in  the  “.Atlantic  Monthlv.’’. 

“Our  critics  and  poets  of  \ i-ion  ha\  e 
k>ng  since  recognised  what  the  work  is.  ‘I 
said  to  Bryant,’  wrote  Emerson  in  his 
journal  many  years  ago,  ‘that  the  high 
po-eu'v  of  the  world  from  the  beginning  has 
been  clhieal,  and  it  is  the  tendem  y ol  the 
ripe  modern  mind  to  prerjure  it.  A\hv 
should  a spokesman  lor  lyeUes-leltres,  bred 
in  the  national  tradition,  hesitate  U>  g'' 
before  a group  of  ‘practiiaF  men  and  laik 
to  them  unashamed,  of  the  ‘uliiities’  ( I 
artistic  expression?  He  may  borrow  a 
figure  from  the  economist  and  declare  the! 
tile  poet  ‘socialises’  the  spiritual  wealth  ol 
till-  country. 

‘‘.\rt  is  rooted  In  serial  instinci,  in  a 
desire,  to  comniuniiate  goods  to  others,  in 
share  (jneV  private  expericiv.e  and  antiripa- 
tions.  It  is  that  spontaneous  overflow  of 
thoughts  and  leelings  w hieh  one  cannot  cor- 
sum(/  alone.  ‘Full  of  the  common  ji-y,’ 
savs  Donne,  ‘t  uttered  scjmi-.'  I hat  is  your 
true  and  unassail. ible  coinimmism.  \\  lien 
Saint-Claudens.  Iia\  ing  conceived  Ids  h ■n.ie 
ahd  inspiring  image  of  Uoloiv-l  Shaw  1(  ad- 
ing  his  coloured  troops,  sets  it  up  on 
Boston  Common,  it  becomes  common 
propertv  ; and  tlie  loafer  in  the  park,  th-- 
student,  the  hurrying  nv-rciiant,  the  news- 
boy, are  eciLial  sharer.s  in  its  commemora- 
tion and  inspiration. 

“.A  \i!lage  poet  witli  an  ethical  bent 
makes  his  ihought  sing — ■ 

duty  udiispevs  lon’.  'Then  ntiiA,' 

The  youlh  replies,  'I  can.’ 
and  lie  has  slipped  a spiritual  gold  piei  e 
into  the  palm  of  eacli  of  liis  fellow  counlrx- 
men.  Thi.s  is  wealth  rcal'v  distributed. 

“It  woidd  be  of  advantage  to  both  h.ards 
and  bu.sincs.s  men  if  .some  .spiriltual  econo- 
mist would  remind  titi-m  more  frequently 
that  the  wealth,  of  a cominunily  is  in  [>ro- 
portion  to  the  number  ol  such  ideas  ‘dial  i: 
has  in  cummoa.’’ 
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I THE  CIGARETTE  IN  HISTORY.  | 

‘#'1  ? » rrs'TS  r»  ^TJ-rs r* '*'*  » ? « ? « tTr*  r*  i 


Although  many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  show  that  the  use  of  tobacco  was  known 
to  tlic  ancient  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  they 
iiave  never  been  successful.  We  can  accept 
therefore  the  general  belief  that  tobacco 
was  first  used  by  the  aborigines  and  that 
Columbus  was  the  first  white  man  to 
chronicle  its  use. 

The  Indians  used  the  w'eed  in  a pipe  and 
when  the  narcotic  was  introduced  through- 
out Europe  and  Asia  it  was  for  centuries 
used  either  in  pipes  of  fantastic  design  or 
in  the  rolls  known  as  cigars.  The 
Venetians  are  credited  with  getting  the 
l urks  to  use  tobacco,  for  the  weed  was 
cultivated  in  Italy  Bales  of  the  seed  of 
the  nicotine  plant  found  their  way  into 
Turkey  and  soon  the  'furkish  tobacco  in- 
dustry was  established. 

This  brings  us  to  Mehemct  .Hi.  under- 
paid worker  in  the  tobacco  fields  of 
Kavalla,  afterward  a leader  of  tlic  Turkish 
ai'inies,  w'ho  left  the  hoe  for  the  sword  and 
the  sceptre  and — the  cigarette. 

^Vith  the  bold  bashi-btuouks  Mehemct 
eventually  became  a pasha.  His  son 
Ihruliini  was  sent  to  the  siege  of  Aa'c,  the 
.great  Syrian  stronghold'.  The  chief  of 
artillery,  a Frenchman,  at  this  siege  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  had  invented  a 
powder  spill,  a kind  of  paper  lump-lighter 
filled  w ith  the  explosive  grains,  which  was 
thrust  into  the  touch  holes  of  cannon,  in 
)>larc  of  the  old-fashioned  and  wasteful 
powder  train  which  was  laid  on  the  piece 
and  led  into  the  hole. 

These  spills  were  made  of  liglit  and 
tough  India  or  rice  paper.  Ibrahim  Paslia 
w as  so  pleased  by  the  way  in  wliich  the 
siege  was  conducted  that  he  sent  to  the 
artillerymen  some  very  fine  Kavalla  tobacco. 
This  they  mixed  w.ith  the  Syrian  plant  and 


.greatly  enjoyed  as  they  smoked  tlic  mixture 
from  a narghile  or  water  pipe  which, 
supplied  with  a number  of  mouthpieces, 
amply  sulTiced  for  an  entire  squad  of  men 
wiien  off  duty. 

One  evening  as  a crew  was  about  to  go 
on  duty  a shot  from  a Turkish  fort  smashed 
the  beloved  narghile  to  smithereens.  The 
artillerymeti  could  not  leave  the  battery  and 
they  knew  not  where  to  get  another 
nargliilc. 

A resourceful  corporal  rolling  powder 
spills  was  struck  with  an  inspiration.  He 
made  a number  of  spills  in  which  he  sub- 
stituted grains  of  tobacco  for  gunpowder 
atid  then  in  u bantering  fashion  presented 
tliese  little  cylinders  to  soldiers  off  duty. 
He  then  put  one  of  the  spills  to  his  mouth, 
sayin.g  tliat  as  long  as  he  could  not  smoke 
anv  more  he  wtis  goinig  to  blow  his  licad 
ofi.  W lien  the  tnatch  was  applii'd  then' 
came  forth  instead  of  ;i  slight  e.xplosion  a 
wreatli  of  incense,  and  thus  was  bout  the 
cigarette. 

Old  Ibrahim  was  amused  when  Tic  heard 
liow'-  much  spill  paper  was  being  used,  and 
said  as  he  pointed  to  a strategic  place  in 
the  walls  of  .Acre,  “Make  a breach  there 
and  you  shall  have  all  the  paper  and 
tobacco  that  you  need.”  d'lie  deed  was 
done  in  two  days. 

This  new  style  of  smoking  tobacco  in 
paper  rolls  .gained  in  layour  as  Mehemet 
.Mi  asserted  his  sway  o\cr  Egypt  and  from 
Cairo  it  spread  to  the  European  capitals 
through  the  diplomatic  services  of  the 
larious  nations. 

In  Russia  the  cigarette  grew  in  popular 
favour  and  in  the  early  ’forties  cigarettes 
were  sold  in  tliat  nation  which  were  partly 
Turkish  and  partly  made  of  a light  tobaccu 
grown  in  the  United  States. 


I HEALTH  FROM  ACID.  § 


It  has  long  been  observed  that  the 
workmen  in  the  carbonisation  rooms  of 
factories  for  making  artificial  wlood  are 
uncommonly  healthy.  It  occurred  .to  a 
Germdn  chemist  that  this  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  fact  that  the  air  of  .such 
rooms  Is  saturated  witli  acid  fumes.  'This 
idea  seems  singular  enough  since  we  are 
all  inslinrlively  careful  to  avoid  breathing 
the  fumes  of  acid. 

lloweii-r,  an  inquiry  made  by  Trofessor 
\'on  Kapff,  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
the  hands  occuiui/d  in  various  industries 
where  acid  fumes  are  liberated  showed  that 
such  I'mployees  wen-  not  only  n■nlarkably 
free  from  infectious  diseases,  but  also  from 
those  of  the.  respiratory  organs.  He  even 
found,  in  fact,  that  many  casi's  of  luber- 
I'ulosi.s  were  actually  cured  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  This  fact  has  not  failed  to  he 
noted  by  the  men  engaged  in  such  in- 
dustries, and  had  been  taken  advantage  of 
by  transferrin.g  alien  employees  to  branc  lies 
of  the  business  where  such  fumes  exisle<I, 
.^uch  a transfer  being  especially  useful  in 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration  them- 
selves. 

Obviouslv,  the  proportion  of  acid  in  the 
.lir  must  not  exceed  a certain  definite  per- 
centage. Dr.  von  Kapff  was  so  greatly 
impressed  bv  the  result  of  his  inquiry  that  he 
experimented  with  his  own  children  when 
they  were  suffering  from  the  too  common 
affliction  of  the  “sniffles”  or  a cold  in  the 
iiead.  Most  persons  Icnow  only  too  well 
tliat  such  colds  usually  last  ti(jni  two  i 


\lirce  weeks,  but  in  the  children  thus'atetic  acid  (vinegar). 


treated  all  symptoms  disappeared  in  a day 
or  two.  So  successful  was  the  treatment, 
in  f;tct,  that  its  use  has  become  widely  ex- 
tended in  hospitals  and  sanatoriums  in 
Germany,  in  which  regular  inhalations  of 
suitable  gases  are  administered.  The  treat- 
ment has  been  attended  with  remarl^abU 
success,  not  only  in  the  case  of  acute 
afflictions,  but  also  in  chronic  maladies, 
such  as  hronchiitis,  bronchial  asthma, 
whooping  cougli,  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  and  Iiay  fever. 

In  many  of  the  public  schools  in  .Mx  tlje 
air  was  maintained  in  a slightly  acid  con- 
dition for  two  hours  dailv  in  certain 
classe.s.  It  was  found  that  the  pupils  in 
the...e  ila^sr'S  not  onlv  remained  entirely 
flee  from  infectious  diseases,  but  actually 
showed  a considerable-  gain  in  weight  over 
tile  children  in  the  control  classes.  The 
same  experiment  was  tried  in  Stuttgart 
during  the  influenza  epidemic  and  the 
children  thus  protected  remained  free  from 
tile  disease,  which  made  great  ravages  on 
the  other  children. 

In  spite  of  these  surprisingly  favourable 
results  a word  of  caution  is  necessarv,  for 
it  has  been  found  llial  if  file  exposure  to 
the  acid  fumes  be  too  long  continued  there 
is  danger  of  producing  a more  or  less 
permanent  acid  condition  of  the  mucous 
membranes. 

The  proper  proportion  is  from  0.1  to  0.2 
grams  per  cubic  meter  of  air.  Suitable 
acids  to  be  employeil  include,  .'iniong  others, 
»g/drochloric  add,  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 


COOKING  AND  TEMPERATURE. 

Not  every  one  nalises  what  tempera- 
ture mean.s  in  cooking;  ml  lln-  intelligent; 
use  of  graded  heat  largely  delennines  the 
palatability  of  a dish.  Tlie  higher  the  tem- 
perature used  the  more  pronounced  is  the 
flavour  of  the  iood,  especiallv  when  dry 
heat  is  cmploicd. 

Take,  for  example,  the  characicristie 
taste  of  roast  beef  and  the  savour  of  broiled 
oysters ; if  the  beef  were  boiled  and  the 
oysters  stewed,  each  would  lose  much  of  its 
flav'our. 

The  rule  applies  to  ve.getubles  as  well, 
for,  although  turnips,  tomatoes  and  a few 
others  have  their  flavour  increased  to  an 
unpleasant  degree  by  high  temperature,  by 
lar  the  greater  number  arc  better  baked 
than  boiled.  Garrots,  parsnips  and  beets' 
can  be  baked  on  the  rack  of  the  oven  as 
potatoes  are. 

But  baking  does  more  than  to  enhance 
the  natural  flavour  of  foods;  it  creates  iievv 
flavours  by  making  new  substances  through 
high  temperature.  The  fresh  crust  of 
bread,  muffins  and  toast,  the  weli-brow'iied 
top  of  a rice  pudding  and  the  cri'sp  sur- 
faces of  broiled  or  baked'  meats,  poultry 
and  iish  all  have  a new  .and  delicious 
flavour  due  to  actual  change  in  (he  food 
material. 

Moreover,  baking  insures  the  retention  of 
minerals  and  other  valuable  substatice.s  that 
are  dissohed  in  boiling  and  lost  when  the 
water  is  poured  into  the  sink.  The 
constant  use  of  foods  itiipoverished  in  that 
way  causes  malnutrition  as  surely  as  doe.s 
a diet  that  lacks  some  one  of  the  important 
foodstuffs. 

.Some  foods,  however,  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  intense  heat  during  the  wdiole  of 
the  cooking  process.  For  example,  if  an 
egg  is  boiled  steadily  for  three  or  four 
minutes  the  white  will  be, hard  and  the  volk 
soft,  whereas  if  it  is  put  into  a pan  of  ix>il- 
ing  water  and  the  pan  is  withdrawn  to  a 
warm  place  where  the  water  does  not  boil, 
both  the  white  and  the  yolk  will  be  cooked 
evenly. 

cake,  a loaf  or  a joint  of  meat  that  is 
put  into  a very  hot.  oven  and  kept  there 
until  it  is  cooked  will  be  overdone  on  the 
outside  and  underdone  inside.  That  is  be- 
cause the  substance  formed  by  continued 
high  temperature  on  the  surfaces  of  such 
foods  is  a non-conductor  of  heat. 

hoods  that  are  injured  by  continued  high 
temperature  should  be  baked  for  tw-enty 
minutes  in  a very  hot  oven  ; the  heat  should 
then  be  reduced  and  the  foods  left  in  the 
oven  until  they  are  cooked  through. 


GOOD-BYE  TO  INDIGESTION. 


Digestive  pain;''  You’d  better  try  this 
simple  little  plan  that  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  thousands  of  cases  just  like  yours. 
Take  tlircc  Bisurated  Magnesia  tablets  im- 
mediately after  eating,  or  whenever  pain  is 
felt  ; that’s  all.  .Surprising  how  elTective 
it  is;  three  little  minutes,  and  the  pain’s 
all  gone.  There’s  no  arguing  about  thei 
effects  of  Bisurated  Magnesia  tablets  ; they> 
just  do  the  trick  and  leave  you  astonished 
and  delighted.  Try  them  ! One-and-three) 
or  Iinlf  a crown  a flask,  according  to  size, 
and  the  least  expensive  remedy  you  can  get, 
for  they  do  their  work  supremely  well,  (.let 
a package  from  the  chemist  to-day,  and 
.say  “fiood-bye”  to  the  worries  of  indiges- 
tion ; but  look  carefully  on  the  wrapper  for 
the  name,  BISMAG  LTD.,  as  that  ensures 
your  getting  BISUR.ATED  Magnesia — the 
remedy  of  world-wide  fame. 


Bisur.wed  Magnesia  is  the  best  remedy 
for  indigestion,  and  is  also  obtainable  ia 
[xweder  form  at  3/-  for  a large  bottle. 
[Ailvt.-] 


Those  who  know  how  much  good  cooking  depends  on  an  even 
heat  always  use  CAST  IRON  KITCHEN  UTENSH.S.  More- 
over. it  is  a scientific  fact,  that  water  reaches  boiling  point 
more  quickly  in  a Cast  Iron  pan  than  in  an  “enamel”  pan. 

CAST  IRON  IS  A DAILY  ECONOMY- 
apart  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  a life-dime’s  wear. 

Procurable  at  all  Ironmongers. 
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The  POINT  to  BEAR  IN  MIND 


IS  the  delightful  creaminess  of  Foster  Clark’s  Cream 
Custard  which  makes  it  so  pleasing  to  the  palate 


DELICIOUS  WITH  RHUBARB 


Sold  in  family  park^t.^  and  tin.^,  and  small  packets. 


FRCPAgD 

ADVERTISEMEIMTS. 

The  terms  for  adverliseineuts  under  this  heading  in 
the  Family  Herald  or  Family  Herald  Supplement  are 
Twopence  i>er  word  for  each  paper,  the  minimum  charge 
for  any  advertisement  being  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence, 
No  display  is  permitted,  and  the  publishers  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  declining  any  advertisement  of 
which  they  do  not  approve, 

Communi' ations  regarding  Prepaid  Advertisements 
sir,, ltd  be  addressed  to  the  Advertisement  Department, 
Fanulv  Herald  Press,  Henrietta  Street,  London 
W.C.'J,  and  copy,  winch  in  alt  cases  must  be.  acconi 
panied  by  remittance,  should  reach  the  office  at  least 
fifteen  days  before  the  date  of  publication. 


“Twilfit”  Corsets;  comfortable  and  dur- 
able. Of  all  drapers  and  ladies’  outfitters.  Popular 
prices.  Spiral  Unbreakable  Steels.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet.  Cli.irles  Leetbein  & Co.,  50, 
“•■\rundel”  I-'actory,  I’ortsmouth. 

Wallpapers,  direct,  from  9d.  per  roll.  Semi 
for  patterns,  free.  West  Riding  Wallpaper  Co,,  t'J, 
Trinity  Street.  Leeds. 


Voricosa  Veino,  Bad  Legs,  Piles,  etc.,  an: 
completely  cured  by  inexpensive  home  treaunent. 
Sure,  Speedy,  Perman-nt.  Thousands  of  pratef:  I 
testimonials.  Particulars  Free. — F.  H.  Roberts, 
iS,  Henley  Road,  Sonthsea. 


All  the  best  makes  of  Gramophone,  fiO.'ti 
cash,  or  2/6  weekly.  Sent  carriage  v>aid  on  approval. 
26  tunes  and  6U0  needles  included ; immediate 
delivery.  Thousands  of  Zonophone,  Regal  and 
Winner  Records  in  stock.  Write  for  Ca'alogues. 
Mead  Co.,  50d,  George  Street,  Balsall  Heath, 
Birmingham. 


Genuine  Hand-Woven  Homespuns, 

all  pure  Wool.  Woven  by  the  peasantry  in 
tbeir  homes  in  the  mountaiuB  of  wild  Donegal ; 
thoroughly  shrunk.  28  ins.  wide  6s.  6d.  per 
yard;  suit  length,  7 yards,  for  45s.  6d.;  coat 
and  skirt  length.  8 yards,  for  52s.  Safe  delivery 
of  parcels  guaranteed.— HUTTON'S,  73  Larno 
Ireland. 


Peach’s  Curtains. —Send  for  Price  List, 
80  pages.  Lace  Curtains  Muslins,  Colornets  for 
Casements,  Linens,  Hosiery. — S.  PF.VCH  & SONS 
177,  The  Looms,  Nottingham. 


Blouse  Linen. — Remnants  of  7now-white 
Irish  Linen,  line  quality,  for  Ladies'  Bliusts. 
One  blouse  length  7s.  6d.,  or  three  blouse 
lengths,  22s.  3d.,  postage  9d.  Send  for  Bai gain 
List.  Sate  delivery  of  parcels  guaranteed.  — 
HUTTON’S,  73  Larne,  Ireland. 

Dora  Thorne 
Fourpenny  Series. 

This  series  of  dainty  little  books,  consisting 
of  a long  complete  Novel  and  one  or  two 
Short  Stories,  the  8U  pages  ot  which  are  'noun  1 
in  Illustrated  Cover,  is,  in  its  handy  pocket 
form,  ideal  for  holiday  reading,  and  a wondcrlnl 
production  at  4d.  per  copy.  The  series  at 
present  issued  comprises  the  following  ; — 

,\  BROKEN  BOND.\GE 
,-\  SECOND  COURl'SHIP 
HIDDEN  TR.ML 
IIELEN.VS  STEP.MOTHER 
THE  SECRET  OF  THE  MILL 
THE  BLACK  HARPER 
“NEW  ZEALANDER” 

“ONE  OE  THEM” 

THE  FI-OWER  OF  LOTUS 
THE  (.IRE  .AT  THE  LODGE 
ISABEI- 

THE  AFFAIR  AT  LABRUM  GAP. 

And  others  will  shortly  follow. 


DORA  THORNE  SERIES 

80  Pages  and  Cover,  Price  4d. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


N'.B. — Should  you  experience  any  diflficulty  in 
obtaining  your  supply  write  to  the  CIRCUL.ATIOl’I 
MANAGER,  THE  FAMILY  HERALD  PRESS. 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Rhubarb  Shape. 

-\n  appetising  wav  of  serving  rhubarb  is 
as  follows  : Line  a china  mould  with  split 
Savoy  fingers  or  slices  of  sponge  cake.  Fill 
with  hot  baked  rhubarb  flavoured  with 
lemon  rind  or  powdered  ginger,  cover  with 
cake,  place  a saucer  on  top  :uid  press  with 
a heavy  weight  till  cold.  Turn  out  and 
pour  custard  over. 

Brown  Celery  Soup. 

Take  one  head  of  celery,  four  small 
potatoes,  one  carrot,  one  Spanish  onion,  all 
cut  small,  two  quarts  of  water.  Fry  the 
onion  until  brown  in  a little  dripping.  Add 
the  water,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes.  Strain 
away  the  onion,  add  to  the  stock,  then  add 
the  other  vegetables.  Boil  one  hour, 
season,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Prune  Pie. 

A tasty  prune  pic  is  made  by  filling  a 
pie  crust,  unbaked,  with  stewed  and  sweet- 
ened and  pitted  prunes.  Sprinkle  a little 
Hour  over  them  and  cover  with  a few  strips 
of  pastry,  crossing  each  other.  Prunes  can 
be  added  to  custards,  baked  in  small  cups. 
Rub  the  stewed  prunes,  slightly  sweetened, 
through  a sieve,  and  pile  this  puree  on  top 
of  the  custards. 

Boston  Pudding. 

One  pound  of  flour,  and  six  ounces  of 
Nutter  suet,  six  ounces  of  sultanas,  six 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  half  a grated  nutmeg. 
Rub  the  Nutter-suet  into  the  flour.  Dis- 
solve two  tcaspoonfuls  of  carbonate  of  soda 
into  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  add  to  the 
olfhcr  ingredients,  beat  well,  place  in  a 
buttered  mould,  which  it  should  only  half 
fill.  Steam  for  three  hours. 

Baked  Pudding-Pies, 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ground 
rice  ; mix  it  into  a smooth  paste  with  a pint 
of  milk,  add  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  a few 
currants,  .a  grated  lemon  rind  and  a pinch 
of  salt.  (It  is  best  to  mix  first  wdth  a little 
cold  milk,  and  stir  in  the  rest  boiling). 
Line  some  patty-pans  with  pastry  crust, 
till  them  lliree  parts  with  the,  mixture,  and 
bake  for  twetity  minutes  in  a good  oveti. 

B.MvED  Rhubarb. 

Cut  the  rhubarb  into  small  lengths  ;md 
lay  thetn  itt  a casserolo  or  any  other 
carthetiware  jar  that  can  be  tightly  closed, 
with  grated  femoti  rind  and  sugar  sprinkled 
betweeti  tile  layers.  No  water  is  necessary 
unless  a large  quantity  of  juice  is  required, 
when  .i  leacupful  of  water  can  be  poured 
ftver  (he  fruit.  Bake  in  a w'arm  oveti  till 
the  fritit  is  tender,  but  not  broken.  Rhu- 
barb rooked  thus  is  tiuich  belter  than  when 
stPW'ed  in  the  ordinary  wtiv.  (hated  orange 
rind  makes  an  oxcellent  substitute  for 
lemon. 

CoRNELOUR  Cakes. 

Grease  a dozen  small  patty  pans  (the 
small  size).  Beat  to  a cream  two  ounces 
of  margarine  and  two  ounces  of  sugar.  Mix 
half  a teaspoonful  of  bailing  powder  with 
two  ounces  of  conillour  and  two  ounces  of 
ordinary  Hour.  Separate  the  white  from 
the  yolk  of  an  e.gg,  and  to  the  latter  add 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and  a drop  of 
lemon  flavouring.  To  the  beaten  cream 
add  the  egg  and  milk  in  small  quantities 
alternately  with  the  flour,  beating  vigour- 
ously  all  the  time.  Lastly  beat  the  white 
of  the  egg  to  a stiff  froth  and  gently  mix 
it  in.  Put  a good  teaspoonful  of  the  mix- 
ture into  each  patty  pan,  and  bake  the 
cakes  from  five  to  eight  minutes  in  a quick 
oven. 


Rice  and  Currant  Fritters. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  boiled  rice 
in  milk  and  cream  until  it  is  very  thick  ; 
then  stir  in  half  a pint  of  cream,  four  eggs, 
some  sugar  flavoured  with  cinnamon  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Stir  into  the  mi.xture  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  currants,  washed, 
picked,  and  dried,  a pinch  of  salt,  and 
^ enough  flour  to  make  it  a thick  batter. 

I Make  into  small  cakes,  and  fry  them  in 
j boiling  lard.  When  dished,  the  fritters 
should  be  surrounded  with  lemon  juice  and 
sugar. 

Lemon  Jelly. 

Put  three  heaping  tablespoqnfuls  of 
gelatine  into  a clean  cold  saucepan,  then  i 
add  three  cupfuls  of  water,  half  a cupful 
of  lemon  juice,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one 
inch  of  cinnamon  stick,  four  cloves,  one 
teaspoonful  of  coriander  seeds,  the  thinly- 
cut  rinds  o7  three  lemons,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  slightly  beaten,  the  shells  of  the  eggs 
crushed,  and  one  bay-leaf.  Place  the  pan 
over  the  fire,  and  beat  continually  until 
boiling.  Remove  the  beater,  draw  the  pan 
to  one  side  of  the  stove,  and  allow  to  remain 
covered  for  Ten  minutes.  Strain  through  a 
hot  jefly-bag.  When  cool  pour  into  a .wet 
mould,  and  turn  out  when  set. 

Orange  and  Apple  Mould. 

Ingredients  : Two  oranges,  half  a pound 
of  lemon,  four  cooking  apples,  peeled, 
cored,  sliced  and  cooked  to  a pulp,  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  two  ounces  of  cornflour, 
twK>  pints  of  water.  Grate  the  rind  of  an 
orange  and  put  it  in  a saucepan  with  the 
sugar  ; add  the  juice  of  both  oranges,  and 
half  a point  of  the  apple  pulp,  and  boll  up 
slowly.  Mix  the  cornflour  with  a little 
water  ; add  half  a pint  of  water  and  boil 
up  in  another  saucepan.  To  this  put  the 
orange  and  apple  mixture  and  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon.  Boil  for  five  minutes, 
stirring  all  the  time ; then  pour  it  into  a 
wetted  mould,  and  turn  it  out  .when  well 
set. 


PACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

To  chop  mint  easily  place  it  in  a little 

\inegar. 

Bootlaces  should  be  slightly  waxed,  and  i 
they  will  not  readily  liecome  untied. 

An  old  mackintosh  can  be  turned  into 
a most  useful  apron  for  washing  days. 

To  prevent  cakes  burning  in  gas 

ovens  place  water  in  a tin  on  lower  shelf. 

To  whiten  the  hands  use  glycerine  an<l 
water  in  equal  quantities  with  a dash  of 
spirits  of  camphor. 

The  fat  of  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton 
makes  a far  lighter  and  much  richer 
steamed  pudding  than  suet- 

When  boiling  fish,  remove  all  scum 
quickly  as  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
as  it  deadens  the  flavour  of  the  fish  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  pan. 

You  will  find  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
piece  of  marble  of  suitable  size  infinitely 
better  than  the  board  in  toiiimon  use  when 
polishing  the  front  of  a shirt. 

For  cracked  lips  borax  and  honey  is  a 
splendid  remedy.  Take  half  a teaspoonful 
of  finely-powdered  lx>rax  and  well  mix  it 
with  a tablespoonful  of  honey. 

To  induce  a canary  to  take  a Lath 
.sprinkle  a few  seeds  upon  the  water.  This 
added  attraction  will  make  the  bath  become 
a habit  with  the  little  fellow. 

When  jelly  refuses  to  thicken,  put  a 
grated  carrot  into  a clean  piece  of  cheeje 
cloth  and  strain  a few  drops  into  die  jelly 
pan.  Then  boil  just  a few  seconds  longer. 

When  glass  is  broken  on  the  floor  it 
is  sometimes  diflicult  to  piik  up  ;dl  the 
little  pieces'.  If  a cloth  is  wetted  and  laid 
on  the  floor  wliere  the  fragments  of  glass 
are  the  difficuMY  tvlF  be  easily  overcome. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Mending  a P.atcii.  | 

In  mending,  see  that  the  threads  of  a I 
patch  run  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
material  it  is  placed  upon,  otherwise  there  1 
is  a likelihood  of  puckers  appearing.  | 

Whites  of  Eggs  for  Sponge  Cake. 

In  beating  whites  of  egg  for  sponge  cake,  i 
when  it  becomes  dry.  test  its  stiffness  bv  ■ 
turning  the  dish  upside  down.  If  it  is  | 
beaten  to  the  proper  point  not  a particle  i 
will  become  detached. 

To  Clean  Soiled  .Bl.ack  Co.at. 

To  clean  a soiled  black  coat  apply  to  if 
with  a sponge  strunj^  coffee  to  which  a. 
few  drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added, 
hinish  the  process  by  rubbing  the  coat  with 
a piece  of  coloured  woollen  cloth. 

Rusty  Screws. 

When  screws  are  rusted  into  wood  drop 
a small  quantity  of  paraffin  on  to  the  screw 
top.  Allow  time  for  the  oil  to  sink  in,  and 
then  the  screw  can  be  easily  removed. 
Another  remedy  is  a red-hot  poker  held  to  i 
the  head  of  the  screw. 

Browning  Made  at  Home. 

Always  make  your  own  browning  at 
home.  It  is  easily  done.  Just  put  half  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar  into  a pan  along 
with  a teaspoonful  of  water,  and  stir 
steadily  until  it  becomes  a deep  dark 
brown.  Now  add  a cupful  of  boiling  water 
and  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Then  boil  a 
minute  longer  before  bottling  and  corking 
tightly.. 

Dried  Fruits.  | 

Gas  can  be  saved  by  serving  dried  fruits  il 
without  any  cooking.'  Just  wash  them,  I 
put  them  ill  a bowl,  and  cover  with  water  j 
and  a little  sugar.  Do  this  overnight,  and 
the  next  day  they  will  be  ready  to  eat.  They  | 
are  no  trouble  prepared  in  this  way,  and 
are  more  nourishing  and  better  flavoured. 
Tinned  unsweetened  milk  will  be  found  an 
excellent  substitute  for  cream  to  serve  with 
the  fruit. 

Furniture  Polish. 

Linseed  oil  and  kerosene  make  a good 
and  inexpensive  furniture  polish.  If  dirty,  ' 
wash  the  articles  to  be  polished  and  then 
dry  them  quickly  with  a flannel  rag  dipped 
in  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  linseed  oil 
to  one  of  kerosene.  Rub  the  surface 
thoroughly  ; let  it  stand'  a while,  until  you 
have  rubbed  .another  piece,  and  then,  with 
a perfectly  clean  piece  of  flannel,  free  from 
oil,  polish  until  it  shines.  j 

Old  Curtains. 

When  casement  cloth  curtains  got  oldll 
many  people  use  tli'nn  for  dusters  and  so  j 
on.  The  time  no  doubt  comes  when  this|j 
is  all  they  are  fit  for.  But  do  not  bo  in  ; 
too  much  hurry.  It  is  more  than  possible;! 
that  by  a little  careful  planning  you  can  gef;l 
more  wear  out  of  them.  Probably  the  topif 
and  bottom  of  the  curtains  will  be  rather  t 
frayed  and  worn.  Cut  this  part  away,  and|' 
from  the  rest  voii  can  make  quite  preityll 
little  short  curtains  if  you  finish  them  off  i 
with  a ball  fringe.  Ihese  little  curtains  | 
are  very  useful  for  the  bathroom,  kitchen,  j 
and  so  forth. 

Use  for  Old  Bath  Towels.  .1 

The  usefulness  of  old)  bath  towels  may  bc!l 
extended  by  turning  them  into  bathrugs. 
Sew  the  selvages  of  the  towels  together  on;-, 
the  macjiine  : and  to  insure  firmness  it  i.s'd 
best  to  stitch  them  twice.  'J'heii  cut  tludj 
towels  crosswise  into  strips  about  one  and| 
one-half  inches  wide.  Sew  the  strips  to-j 
gether,  and  braid  into  rugs  the  desired  size.? 
The  strips  may  be  wound  in  balls-  and! 
taken  to  the  local  carpet  weaver.  W'orn  j 
bathrobes  or  other  coloured  garments  will! 
furnish  strips  for  the  ends  of  the  rugs.  Or 
if  preferred,  part  of  the  cut  towels  may- 
be dyed  to  a contrasting  shade.  The  rugs 
are  thick  enough  to  hold  their  place  on 
the  floor,  vet  not  too  heavy  for  cleaning.  , 
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THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

PicTURKSQUi;  Note  in  New  Fashions.  ! 

One  must  be  slrmF  with  llic  clianii  of 
all  la.shions  to-clav,  for  every  branch  of  it.  j 
is  attractive  from  an  artistic  as  well  as  a | 
sartorial  stamlpoiii|.  The  revivttl  of  flora! 
and  c|uaint  irimmintjs  no  doubt  largely 
imptu'ts  ;i  [jiclurcsque  note  that  is  cvei 
suLci'ssful  in  garmcnfs  of  artistic  merit — 
alwa\s  providing  it  in\cr  detracts  from 
simplicity  of  effect.  Ribbon,  t(x>,  plays  a 
verv  important  part,  as  it  is  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  forms  loops,  rosettes, 
gaugings,  edgiings,  and  frills. 

)’'ASC  INA'I  ING  RlUIiONS. 

.‘silks  and  nets  are  finished  with  ribbon 
scallops,  others  show  ribbon  piebt  edges  ; 
pipings,  too.  are  hugely  used,  and  are  use- 
ful to  complete  a harder  style  of  dress. 
\'cr\-  fascin;itin.g  are  those  ribbons,  em- 
broidered with  a raised  design  of  flowers  in 
mtuiy  colours.  Ribbons  and  stripes 
checked,  handpainted,  and  embroidered, 
cir<‘,  shot,  and  plain,  also  inserted  with  lace 
;md  net,  insure  an  attractive  and  light  form 
of  decoration. 

I.MPORTANCE  OF  THE  .SaSH. 

The  wonderful  transforming  powers  of 
the  sash  are  receiving  due  attention  in  the 
1.1 1 ' st  fashions.  Really,  of  course,  a sash 
is  as  necessary  to  most  costumes  as  briglit 
htingings  in  a sober  room.  Costumes  and 
dresses  in  blue  serge,  for  instance,  require 
.some  relieving  touch.  A sash  of  red 
mousseline  will  effect  this,  just  as  black 
wa.xed  ribbon  on  gray  taffctti  lends  dis- 
tinction to  the  whole  appearance. 

Tucks  and  Pleats. 

Turks  and  pleats  are  other  features  that 
distinguish  new  arrivals  in  the  dress  world, 
(fenerally  speaking,  the  pleats  are  placed 
overlapping  one  another,  and  pressed  so 
flat  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  a little 
distance  away.  They  are  intended,  you 
see,  for  the  comfort  of  the  wearer  in  w-alk- 
ing,  hut  are  not  allowed  to  break  the  all- 
important  “line.” 

Fashionable  Colours. 

I'a.shionable  colours  in  the  new  spring 
coat  costumes  are  light  gray,  light  mauve, 
and  fawn.  They  are  embroidered  with 
.silver  and  white  motal  thread,  and  cut  to 
hang  with  a sack-like  effect,  with  wide 
sleeves  shaped  to  hang. in  the  kimono  style. 
Hrilliant  shades  of  dark  delphinium  blue 
w ill  also  be  very  much  in  evidence,  com- 
bined more  often  than  not  with  black,  while 
among  the  useful  colours  for  everyday 
wear,  brown  is  a strong  favourite. 

Elabor.vte  Embroideries. 

Spring  coats  in  gabardine  chosen  in 
palest  gray  or  biscuit-colour  are  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  fine  chain-stitch  em- 
broideries worked  in  silk  and  in  a slightly 
darker  shade.  Numbers  of  dainty  little 
gowns,  too,  in  pastel-tinted  silk  stockinette, 
.are  adorned  with  a light  tracery  of  small 
steel  beads,  and  we  shall  see  other  exquisite 
embroideries  on  gowns  in  charmeuse  and  in 
ciepc-de-chline. 

Yoked  Skirts. 

Yokes  figure  a great  deal  in  the  new 
spring  modes.  Skirts  are  made  with  them, 
and  so  are  the  majority  of  cajxjs.  Many 
of  the  latter  have  so  small  a yoke  that  it  is 
entirely  hidden  by  the  collar,  but  it  makes 
all  tlie  difference  to  the  way  it  sets  over 
lh<^  .shoulders. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

Coloured  umbrellas  will  be  popular 
during  the  coming  season. 

•\  touch  of  silver  is  one  of  many  charm- 
ing features  of  spring  headgear. 

Longer  skirts  now  entirely  hold  the  field 
of  fashion,  and  they  display  nothing  more 
than  an  ankle. 

The  efforts  to  re-establish  high  collars 
liave  not  been  successful.  But  the  new 
collars  are  so  wide  that  they,  can  be  worn 
high  or  low. 


^ FORCED  RHUBARB  AND  WHERE  IT  IS  GROWN. 
iE^vrt'^rrj'rt^ri-^rrrrrrrs's^'rrrrrrrrrrrrtrrrrrr^irrr^- 


For  generations  rhubarb  has  been  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  diet  and  has  been 
extolled  in  every  household  for  its  medicinal 
qualities  when  taken  in  moderation.  It  is 
the  first  fruit  of  spring,  and  is  therefore 
a welcome  commodity  that  fills  ;i  gap  at 
a time  when  there  is  not  a great  variety 
of  cheap  fruits  available. 

But  how  many  consumers  of  this  whole- 
some and  healthful  plant  are  aware  that 
most  of  the  forced  rhubarb — so  delirious 
ill  flavour  and  beautiful  in  colour — which 
has  been  so  plentiful  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  is  one  of  the  produc  ts  of  the  in- 
dustrial districts  around  Leeds?  Rhubarb 
equally  e.x.cellent  in  quality  can  be  forced, 
for  example,  in  Middlesex  and  Es^ex.  But 
the  industry  is  not  carried  on  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  is  in  Yorkshire. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Tlie  fuel 
necessary  for  heating  purposes  is  obtained 
with  greater  facility  in  a colliery  district, 
and  it  is  cheaper  to  transport  the  rhubttrb 
to  London  than  to  convey  the  fuel  which 
would  be  necessary  to  force  it  in  tlic  south. 

The  industry  has  been  developed  in  York- 
shire within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  yetirs, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  3,000 
acres  of  land  in  use  in  the  areas  famous  for 
collieries  and  other  industries  in  the*  West 
Riding  for  the  cultivation  of  the  product. 


Large  areas  of  land  are  required  to  pro- 
duce constant  supplies,  as  the  roots,  after 
being  planted  in  the  open  fields,,  require 
from  three  to  four  years  in  which  to  mature 
in  tlie  soil  before  they  can  be  taken  out  lor 
forcing  purposes.  They  are  lifted  in 
November  and  December,  and  placed  clo.sely 
together  in  dark  sheds,  heated  to  a required 
temperature. 

Within  two  or  three  weeks  rhubarb  is 
ready  for  pulling,  and  the  roots  are  after- 
wards divided  into  .separate  plants  and 
returned  to  the  soil,  there  to  remain  for 
allot  Iter  three  or  lour  years,  in  order  to  gain 
maturity. 

One  argunient  against  rhubarb  is  because 
it  is  usually  served  in  such  unappetising 
and  monotonous  forms,  another  has  its 
source  in  the  idett  that,  notwithstanding 
its  many  accepted  beneficial  medicinal 
qualities,  the  clirvsophaiiic  acid  contained 
in  the  fruit  is  detrimenlul  to  persons  suffer- 
ing from  rheumatism.  The  latter  .state- 
ment is,  of  course,  open  to  controversy, 
being  one  of  the  inany  subjects  on  which 
the  most  eminent  physicians  disagree. 

For  delicacy  of  flavour  forced  rhubarb  is 
considei'cd  superior  to  that  grown  in  the 
open.  With  ample  supplies  of  sugar,  it  is 
noit  surprising  to  find  that  it  is  now  in  great 
d'eiiiand. 


Beauty’s  Praise 


AP.iEAN  of  praise  of  Pond’s 
— the  Original  Vanishing 
Cream  — has  lately  arisen 
from  a brilliant  galaxy  of  beautiful 
women,  including  Miss  RENEE 
KELLY,  Miss  PHYLLIS  DARE, 

Miss  CONNIE  ED1SS,Mme.  TAMARA 
KARSAVINA,  Miss  MADGE  TITHE- 
RADGE,  Miss  LILLAH  Me  CARTHY— 
a unanimous  testimony  to  the  magical  effect 

of  POND'S  in  making  the  skin  creamy- soft,  and  preserving  a 
youthful  delicacy  of  complexion.  POND’S  — delightfully  fragrant 
with  Jacqueminot  Roses  — is  perfectly  simple  to  use,  and  vanishes 
immediately  without  massage,  leaving  no  shiny  or  sticky  after- 
effects. A sure  protection  against  Chapped  Hands,  Cracked 
Lips,  and  Roughness  and  Redness  of  the  Skin. 

“IT  SOOTHES  AND 
SMOOTHS  THE  SKIN^* 

In  handsome  Opal  Jars  with 
Aluminium  Screw  Lids,  1/3  and 
2/6,  and  Collapsible  Tubes,  Qd. 
and  1/3,  of  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  the  new  tube 
from  your  Chemist  to-day  send  us 
9d.  and  we  will  despatch  it  per 
return,  post  free. 

POND’S  EXTRACT  Co,  (Dept  97), 

71,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.I. 
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THE  HOME  CRAFTSMAN.  | 

The  following  article  will  doubtless  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  )Oung  and  old  alike, 
and  the  simple  instructions  given  may  en- 
able them  to  contrive  some  pretty  Easter- 
tide offerings  for  their  friends — 


So.ME  LvifxrENSivic  Cuts. 

Have  several  walnut-shells  in  halves 
v.'ashed  and  dried,  make  some  small 
cushions  of  wadding  covered  w ith  :i  piece 
of, silk  any  colour — the  brigiiter  the  better 
■ — the  size  of  the  walnut.  Glue  the  edge 
of  each  half  walnut-shell  and  place  a 
cushion  between  two  halves,  making  a 
whole  walnut.  When  dry  give  each  w'alnut 
a coat  of  silver  or  gold  paint,  sew  lengths 
of  coloured  ribbon  at  the  top  of  each  walnut 
;ind  hang  up  in  bunciies  of  six  or  more. 
'J  hese  make  a pretty  pincushion. 

A Powder  Puff, 

Line  a fancy  coloured  handkerchief  with 
swansdow'n,  sew  in  a round  in  the  centre, 
and  with  a draw-string  made  about  an 
inch  away  from  that,  make  a pretty  powder 
puff  for  a vanity-bag. 

Serviette  Rt.vg  M.'vde  with  B.\ss. 

A useful  and  pretty  serviette  ring  can  be 
made  by  cutting  a ring  of  cardboard  about 
one,  inch  and  a half  wide  and  llirec  inches 
in  circumference,  and  then  winding  over 
it  bass.  M'hen  done,  take  some  narrow 
coloured  ribbon  and  wind  in  and)  out, 
through  the  bass,  finishing  with  a small 
bow.  If  sev’eral  rings  are  made  for  one 
faniily  choose  several  coloui'ed  ribbons. 

Prettv  Bi, otters. 

.'\  small  and  simple  blotter  .can  be  made 
for  mother  or  auntie  bv  choosing  two 
picture  postcaids  and  placing  between  them 
pieces  of  blotting  paper  the  same  size, 
securing  them  at  one  end  by  a bow  of 
ribbon. 

A ScEN'TT.D  Coat  Hanger. 

\ pretty  coat  hang':r  can  be  made  from  a 
simple  coat  hanger  bought  for  twopence 
and  some  pieces  of  coloured  silk.  Cut,  the 
silk  in  strips  about  an  inch  and  a half,  and 
wdnd  over  and  over  the  coat  hanger.'  When 
covered  netitly  sew  firmlv  each  end — also 
sew  at  each  end  a small  bag  of  the  same 
silk  fitted  with  lai'cndei',  or  any  scented 
pow'dcr  as  used  for  sachets,  etc. 


THE  FAIRY'S  COMMANDS. 

Peggy  had  cried,  and  cried,  and  at 
last  she  had  cried  herself  to  sleep.  Peggy 
was  only  tw'elve  years  old  and  was  just 
nearing  the  end  of  her  first  term  at  a small 
boarding-scliool  where  she  was  the  youngest 
of  forty  girls. 

Oh,  how  she  had  longed  to  get'  home 
and  see  her  mother  ;ind  father,  and  then 
tliero  were  the  twins,  D;dsy  and  Doris,  and 
baby  Bobby,  besides  ;ill  tlie  horses,  the 

chickens,  the  cats  and  dogs — and  now? 

'i'he  twins  had  scarlet  fever,  and  molher 
Iiad  w'ritten  to  say  site  must  not  go  liome, 
hut  must  go  and  spend  the  Easter  holidays 
with  her  aunt  Plicebe,  w'hom  Peggy  didn’t 
like  at  all,  she  was  so  prim  and  proper. 
So  Peggy  had  cried. 

It  w'as  midniglu  when  two  beautiful 
moths  alighted  on  I’eggv’s  Itedroom 
windt>w-sill.  '1  hi'  bodies  of  ll)i-  incths 
Were  of  brown,  .and  their  wings  wore 
till  shades  of  brown  and  gold  and  soft  and 
\clveiy. 

A tiny  elf  jumped  off  the  back  of  one  of 
•■he  moths  He  was  di'eascd  in  dark  grecti: 


His  tunic  was  embroidered  with  silver  braid 
and  at  his  side  hung  a little  silver  trumpet. 
On  his  head  was  a three-cornered  hat  with 
a pretty  pale  green  feather  curled  round  it. 
He  crept  through  the  open  w'indow  and 
blew  his  trumpet,  ft  didn’t  make  much 
sound,  but  Peggy  woke  up  immediately  and 
sat  bolt  upright  in  bed. 

“Good  evening,  Miss  Peggy,”  said  the 
elf,  raising  his  hat  and  bowing  most 
politely  to  Peggy. 

“Good  evening,”  Peggy  repliod,  jumping 
out  of  bed  and  curtseying.  “A^ould  you 
tell  me  who  vou  are  please?”  she  queried, 
looking  very  pleased  but  puzzled. 

“Oh,  I’m  Quicksilver,  the  royal  messen- 
ger,” he  answered. 

“Do  you — are  you — I mean,  where  do 
3'o.u  come  from?”  Peggy  asked. 

“I  come  from  I'airyl.and.  Her  most 
gracious  Maje.sty,  Queen  of  I'airvland,  has ' 
sent  me  to  invite  you  to  the  <ireat  tialhcr- 
ing  held  on  this  day — The  D;iy  ol  Com- 
mands. ” 

Quicksilver  delivered  this  invitation  with 
another  bow. 

“Oh,  am  I going  to  Eairvland?”  cried 
Peggv,  jumphig  and  clapping  her  hands. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “but  you  must  be 
quick  an^  dress.  I’ll  retire  while  you  got 
readv.  Put  a pretty  dress  on,  but  not  a 
white  one”— -then  he  vanished. 

Peggy  was  soon  busy  dressing  herself. 
She  put  on  a dainty  pale  blue  dress, 
wondering  all  the  while  why  she  niust  not 
wear  white.  She  looked  very  pretty  in  her 
frilly  blue  dress  with  her  dark  cui'Is  tied 
with  a ribbon  to  match,  and  her  dark  brown 
eyes  sparkling  with  happiness — she  had 
forgotten  about  the  scarlet  fever. 

“W'ill  vou  please  swallow  this  pill?”  the 
little  messenger  asked  wiien  he  returned. 

Peggy  took  the  tiny  pill  and  had  soon 
shrunk  so  small  that  she  was  only  half  the 
size  of  the  elf,  and  he  was  only  six  inches 
high.  'I’hen  the  elf  took  a pink  cloak  off 
a I.  hair — Peggy  wondered  how  it  got  therg-; 
she  had  never  seen  it  before — and,  bowing, 
said.  “,\llow  me,”  and  wrapped  it  round 
Peggy. 

This  done,  they  climlied  out  of  the 
window  and  Quieksilver  helped  Peggy  on 
to  one  of  the  moths  that  was  waiting  and 
handed  her  the  pretty  blue  reins,  jumped 
on  to  tlie  other,  and  a\t-ay  they  flew. 

As  they  flew  along  P'eggy  asked  the  elf 
wliy  she  mustn’t  wear  white  and  he  told 
iier  that  only  royalty  wear  white  in  P'airy- 
Jand. 

Before  long  the  moths  stopped  before  a 
beautiful  crystal  palace.  Quicksilver 
jumped  off  his  motji  and  assisted  Pe.cgy  to 
alight,  then  turning  to  one  of  the  fairy 
grooms  who  stood  near  asked  him  to  tqke 
the.  motlis  round  to  the  stables. 

.-Ml  this  time  Peggy  had  been  looking 
about  her.  Hurrying  about  were  many 
fairv  grooms  all  dressed  in  smart  brown 
uniforms.  There  were  also  very. many 
fairies  and  elves  arriving  on  moths  and 
butterflies  or  in  carriages  drawn  by  birds. 

Then  they  went  inside  and  a stately  fairy 
butler  showed  Peggy  into  a cloak  room 
where  several  fairies  were  taking  off  their 
cloaks.  She  went  outside  and  found  Quick- 
silver waiting  for  her. 

“Come  on,”  he  said.  “I’m  afraid  we’re 
late.  ” 

Together  tliey  hurried  along  the  .gaily 
lighted  corridors  until  they  came  to  a huge 
hall. 

Peggy  stopped  in  amazement  as  she 
gazed  on  tlie  beautiful  sight  before  her. 
The  hail  was  made  of  glass  and  was  I'ery 
wide  and  about  twice  as  long  as  it  was 
wide.  .\t  Oiie  end  was  a raised  platform 
where  the  Iving’  and  Queen  of  h'.iirvl.'ind 
,sa;  on  '.hrones  of  cut  gl.as‘;  wliicli  spai'kled 
in  the  ll.ght.  Both  were  dressed  in  t\  him  ; 
around  them  were  two  little  fairy  princesses 
and  one  prince.  'I'hey  too  were  in  white 
Round  about  the  royal  family  were  lords 


and  ladies  all  dressed  in  pale  green.  Around 
the-  hall  arranged  in  groups  were  the  so;i 
fairies  in  dresses  that  sometimes  locked 
blue,  sometimes  green,  and  sometimes  a 
dark  greenislt  brown.  There  were  tlic 
cloud  fairies  in  soft  grays  and  dark  grays 
and  a few  in  pink.  There  were  also  the 
flower  fairies  in  every  imaginable  colour. 
The  sun  fairies  were  in  yellow.  There  were 
heaps  of  other  fairies  t-oo. 

Soon  after  Peggy’s  arrival  the  Queen  told 
each  group  of  fairies  their  work  for  the 
coming  year.  Tliat  was  why  the  day  was 
called  the  “Dav  of  Commands.” 

Then  the  Queen  railed  I’eggy  to  lu-r  and 
said  liow  sorry  slie  was  that  I’eggy  couldn’t 
go  Iiomc,  because  of  her  sisters’  illness. 

“But,”  she  said,  “if  you  will  promise  to 
keep  tlie  rules  of  Eairyland,  that  is  alwavs 
to  do  vour  duly  cheerfully  a'iul  as  well  as 
possible,  even  if  3'ou  d-im’t  like  it  and  to 
try  to  make  others  Itappy,  I’ll  let  you  come 
to  Eaii'vlaud  every  niglil.” 

Peggy'  promised  readily  tlic  Queen  . 
ga\'e  lier  a tinv  silver  box,  contain'mgi  one 
pill.  'I'his  box  tlie  Queen  said  would  never 
be  empty  provided  Peggy  never  told  any 
one  of  lier  t isits  to  Eairc'iand. 

“If  you  do  your  visits  must  stop,”  she 
informed  Peggy. 

Soon  after  tills  Quicksilver  came  to  t;ike 
her  lionie. 

Peggv  went  to  lu  r aunt’s  and  tried  hard 
to  be  duliful  and  cheerful.  Eacli  night  slie 
took  tlic  little  pill  from  the  magic  box,  and 
went  to  Eairvland,  where  she  was  soon  at 
home. 

Some  twenty  years  later,  when  Peggy 
was  the  mother  cl  two  small  girls  and  a 
little  boy,  she  told  her  secret.  Tlie 
cliildren  had  asked  for  a fairy  story-  and 
she  told  of  her  own  adventures  in  Eairy- 
land.  ' 

“And,  diirkabidd’iesx”  she  said,  ‘ if  you  11 
try  to  keep  the  fairy  laws  you  will  maicc 
our  lionie  into  a belter  place  than  hairy-  i 
land,  a place  of  Happiness  and  (loodwlll  ! |j 
Muriel  Bannatvne  Goulton  (16j.  | 

SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


TO  OUR  WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
READERS. 

.\  Itindlv  .Associate  of  our  Guild,  and  a 
Splendid  lielpcr  in  the  Sunshine  worlc  who 
lia-^  rccentiv  removed  from  Sfeugh  to  i 
Weston-super-Mare,  writes  as  follows 
Hamilton  House,  St.  James’s  St., 

Weston-super-Mare, 

“Can  you  tell  me  if  there  are  any  Sun- 
shine Members  or  .Associates  in^  Weston.? 
if  so,  I might  possibly  communicate  witli 
them 'and  get  a little  help  with  needlework. 

I liad  some  splendid  helpers  at  Slough  \yho  I 
used  to  take  a few  garments  to  make'  at 
their  own  homes.  I am  still  obliged  to  go  I 
out  in  my  chair,  and  spend  a great  pait 
of  the  dayr  on  the  couch,  so  you  will  realise 
that  I-  cannot  get  about  and  meet  with 
people  verv  freely.  At  the  same  time,  it  « 
will  give  nie  great  pleasure,  now  that  I am  j 
rather  stronger  again,  to  take  up  some  | 
little  work  for  Sunshine  that  can  be  accom-  | 
plished  in  my  quiet  corner.”,  | 


RATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Miss  E.  Bf.-Xtai-l.  .49,  King’s' Koayl,  Peckhnm,  || 
E 15,  write?  on  behalf  of  our  invalid  friend,  Mr.  T— . 

thank  theTSunshlne  friends  for  their  contiimed 
ndness  and  cheer  which  has  made  life  easier  for  him  j 
pough  the  winter.  He  says  he  wishes  he  couM  j 
ank  each  one  personally,  but  as  this  is  not  possible,  | 

I sends  his  grateful  and'heartfelt  appreciation  to  the  ' 
llowing — Mrs.  E.  E.  Broom,  5s. ; G.  Tavener,  2s. ; i 
Ehic”  (Southsea),  Is.;  N.  D.,  2s.;  Mrs.  M.  E.  I 
ephens,  5s. ; “ Major  Lil,’*  fis. ; “ Hopeful  and  . 
MeiTvtliought,’'  103.;  F.  S..  a.-h  ; I..  S.  {Kiug5tonE| 

. ; !■.;  i..  B.,  (Skimp),  5s.;  Mrs.  II.  (ihgU*  Harrowki 
• Mr~  and  Miss  Carroll,  5s.;  “Elsie”  (V/estclifij,  i' 

. 6d. ; Miss  Ineham.  l5.s. ; Miss  Lilian  Hewlett,  5s. ; i 
rs.  L Fraiu’is,  5s.-  .Vlrs.  Swallow  and  Miss  B.  Clay,  i 
. 6d.  IMiss  Bciita'l  writes—”  One’s  heart  is  filled  I 
ith  thankfulness  that  there  are  such  kind  hearts  |j 


amongsl  us  who  so  truly  care  for  the  needs  of  those 
no  JoDger  able  to  help -theraselves.’' 

Mrs,  Taylor,  S,  Edinburgh  Terrace,  Acomb, 
■York,  wishes  to  thank  very  heartily  Mrs.  Lyoiicl 
Clark,  for  niagarines. 

Mr.  Mavnlu-rs,  192,  Trafalgar  Street,  South 
Street,  Walworth,  S.E.  17,  wishes  to  thaink  very 
licai'tily  Ml'S.  Luke,  for  tea  and  cocoa, and  the  Sunshine 
Ouild  members  for  welcome  rays,  of  Sunshine  and 
cheer.  „ 

Miss  Lizzie  F.cclesion,  6,  St.  .Anne’s  Square,  off 
Cbppull  Lane,  Wigan,  Lancs.,  is  deeply  grateful  to 
the  SuDshiuers  for  much  help  and  kindness — ^Mrs. 
Eisher,  nice  parcel  of  groceries;  H.  O.  M.,  .“is. ; Miss 
Northv.'ood,  parcel  of  groceries,  and  the  Suushhie 
Guild,  per  “Marie,”  5s.  ' 

Mrs.  .Andrews,  60,  Seven  Kings  Road,  Ilford, 
Essex,  sends  many  hearty  thanks  to  Mrs.  Allen,  for 
2s.  (id. ; Miss  Spencer,  very  kind  letter  and  5s. ; ‘‘  A 
Suushiner,”  tea  and  ls.6d. ; “One  who  has  experienced 
love  and  care,”  10s.;  '“.A  Sunshine  friend,”  2s.  6d. ; 
and  the  Stockport  Sunshhiers,  Christmas  greetings. 
This  poor  old  lady  is  exceedingly  feeble,  and  sufiers 
greatly  during  the  winter  months  from  bronchitis. 
Please  scud  her  a few  more  rays  of  Sunshine,  dear 
readers. 

Miss  Youldon,  7,  Thistlewaite  Road,  Lower 
Clapton,  desires  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the 
receipt  of  a lovely  Christmas  parcel  from  Mrs.  Rutter, 
and  to  thank  the  Sunshine  Guild,  fier  “ Marie,”  for  5s. 

Miss  Olive  Stockley,  38a,  King  William  Street, 
Ixmdou  Bridge,  E.C.4,  wishes  to  send  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  following  kind  friends  for  Sunshine  cheer  and 
literature— Mrs.  Henderson,  books;  Miss  M.  Eagar, 
much  kindness  and  cheer;  Miss  C.  P.  Burrows,  maga- 
zines and  nice  letter;  M.  M.  (Whitehaven),  P.P.C.’s; 
and  Miss  A.  Tiishingham,  much  kindness.  She  is 
deeply  grateful  to  one  and  all  for  their  sympathy  and 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

.A  Special  .Appeal  is  made  by  a correspondent  on 
behalf  of  Miss  Jessie  .Archer,  “Mounth ill,”  llsington, 
near  Newton'  .Abbott,  Devon.  She  writes — “ Miss 
.Archer  is  in  great  need  of  some  spectacles,  but  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them,  and  now  her  eyes  have  become 
very  much  worse;  she  is  in  much  pain  with  them,  so 
I am  wondering  if  the  Sunshiners  would  come  to  her 
aid  ? I feel  it  is  a serious  thing  as  she  does  a good 
deal  of  embroidery  to  try  to  earn  a little  money.  She 
w ill  send  the  doctor’s  certificate  regarding  her  need 
of  the  glasses  if  you  require  it.  I do  hope  the  Sun- 
shiuers  will,  with  their  usual  kindrtess,  aid  her.” 
■'  .Marie  ” feels  sure  this  appeal  will  not  be  made  in 
vahi,  and  that  the  good  Sunshiners  will  respond  with 
llieir  usual  generosity  and  kmdness. 

Miss  Edith  M.  King,  1,  Hunt’s  Cottages,  The 
Street,  Great  Tey,  Essex,  is  urgently  in  need  of  sym- 
jialhy  and  help.  She  is  a great  invalid,  having  been 
obliged  to  have  her  leg  amputated,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  feeling  very  ill.  Her  doctor  orders  her 
plenty,  of  nourishing  food,  which  her  parents  find  it 
a great  struggle  to  obtain.  Pray  send  her  a little 
assistance,  dear  readers.  Groceries  or  monetary 
gifts,  etc.,  would  be  very  acceptable. 


THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

“ Topsy  Starkey”  (birthday  card  to  "Nigger”), 
Is.;  On  account  of  board  of  children,  ; Miss 
Beatrice  Bagg,  6d. ; Miss  Ethel  Pickles  (Collecting 
Carcl),  17s.  8d. ; Total  (for  week  ending  February 
19th),  £9  19s.  2d. 


NEW  RECRUITS. 

.A  hearty  welcome  is  ogered  to  the  following  new 
members  and  associates — 

The  Rev.  .Arthur  C.  Field,*  Flarry  Greenfield, 
Violet  Isabell  Ashby,  Mrs.  Worseldine,*  Miss  E.  M. 
Tait,*  Josephine  Scully,*  Joan  Bosche,  ’Violet  Ander- 
son,* Rliss  Grace  McCarthy,*  Mrs.  A.  Bradshaw,* 
Mrs.  W.  Andrews,*  Miss  Jones,*  Mrs.  Jones,*  Winnie 
Jones,  Mrs.  Welbelove,*  May  Welbelove,  the  Rev. 
James  Doran,*  Mrs.  Miatt,*  Lily  Wright,  Miss  Brown,* 
Edna  Martin,  Miss  L.  Rudkin,*  Millie  Rudkin,* 
Margaret  Browning,  Ida  Martin,  Doris  Osborn,  Ivy 
Osborn,  Amelia  Russell,  Miss  A.  Eldridge,*  Mrs. 
Parford,*  Mrs.  Cole,*  Mrs.  Miller,*  Jack  Seaton,  Miss 
Aldridge,*  E.  D.  Philip,*  Miss  Buxton,*  Wilham  G. 
■Allder,*  Margaret  Dodswell,*  H.  J.  Matthews,*  Mrs. 
Matthews,*  Miss  O.  Matthews,*  Dr.  Ernest  Young.* 
Mrs.  Phillips,*  Mrs.  H.  D.  Janse,*  Esme  Wilcock. 
Miss  Stroh.*  Marjorie  E.  Weeks,  Frances  Spall  Brown,* 
Phyllis  Weeks,  Lerio  Blanche  Tuckwell,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Croft,*  Leslie  Taylor,  P.  W.  Horsfall.J.  W.  Broomhead, 
Bryan  Endsor,  Hilda  M.  Lee,  Ruth  G.  Bungard,* 
Hattie  Watson,  Vivie  Watson,  Kathleen  Thornley, 
Nora  Thornley,  Mrs.  Rogers,*  Austin  Lee,  Nellie 
Ball,*  the  Rev.  Henry  Burton,  D.D.,*  Archibald 
Charles  Squires,*  Ruth  Clayton,  John  Smith,  Jimmy 
White,  Joan  Anderson,  Basil  Hewitt,  Beatrice  K. 
Hardman,  Chrissie  .Adams,  Raymond  Adams. 

* Associates.  •' 

MOTTO  FO?We  week. 

" There  arc  three  goad  things,  and  the  best 
of  things. 

That  money  cannot  buy  : 

Other  good  things  have  all  gat  wings. 
And  away,  away  they  fly; 

But  the  three  best  things  are  what  true 
love  hriijgs 

To  the  heart  that  lives  thereby.” 

— II.AROLD  BlGBIE.: 


HOW  TO  CURE  CONSTIPATION. 

“THE  BEGINNING  OF  ALL  DISEASE.’’ 

Some  good  common= sense  advice 

by  W.  G.  EAST, 

Cambridge  Coach  for  30  years. 


Noted  Authority  on  Physical  Training  tells  why  every  sufferer  should 
avoid  the  use  of  liver-irritating  and  habit-forming  cathartic  drugs,  which 
only  produce  teriiporary,  convulsive  bowel  action  with  invariably 
bad  after-effects.  Says  try  a more  natural  and  lasting  way  instead. 


Simply  drink  curative  mineral  water  for  a few  days.  Easily  prepared  at  home  by 
adding  to  plain  water  a compound  of  the  few  necessary  medicinal  ingredients 
which  any  chemist  can  supply  at  slight  cost.  See  prescription  below. 
Journeying  to  expensive  hot  springs  is  no  longer  necessary,  for  the 
waters  have  now  been  accurately  analysed  and  their 
exact  constituent  elements  made  known  to  the 
medical  profession. 


Ever  had  that  lazy,  listless,  “ don’t  care”  feeling  of 
constant  lassitude,  when  every  move  requires  special 
efioct  and  even  the  brain  seems  tired,  drowsy  and 
dull?  It’s  your  liver. 
Ever  feel  bilious, 
nervous,  “irritable, 
headachy,”  and  various 
other  kinds  of  “ achy  ’ ’ ? 
It’s  your  liver.  Ever 
have  dull  eyes,  yellowish 
eyeballs,  pimply  skhi, 
catarrh,  coated  to;igue, 
ofiensive  breath,  in- 
somnia,stomach  trouble, 
heart  palpitation,  loss 
of  appetite,  etc.,  etc.  ? 
It’s  your  liver.  Constipa- 
tion has  even  been 
called  “ the  beginning 
of  all  disease,”  because  it 
introduces  into  the 
blood,  by  absorption 
from  the  intestines, 
various  disease-causing 
poisons  which  could  not 
possibly  even  remain  in  the  body  otherwise.  Poisons 
and  impurities,  whether  you  call  them  toxins,  microbes, 
bacteria,  bacilli,  uric  and  stomach  adds,  or  by  any 
other  names,  are  admittedly  the  primary  cause  of 
serious  organic  and  other  disease.  Without  their 
presence  iu  the  system  the  disease  could  not 
exist. 

Obviously,  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  body  poisons 
or  blood  impurities,  and  do  it  quickly,  is  to  stimulate 
a lazy,  sluggish  liver,  flush  clogged  kidneys,  neutralise 
and  wash  the  fermenting  mucous  from  au  acid  stomach 
and  clear  the  sour  bile  and  decaying  matter  from 
fouled  intestines.  Cleanse,  sweeten  and  purify  the 
entire  alunentary  tract.-  Then  notice  how  much 
better  you  feel  as  the  body’s  great  filters  and  blood 
refiners  (the  liver  and  kidneys)  commence  working 
properly  again. 

This  is  what  happens  when  people  visit  the  world- 
famous  springs  and  drink  the  wonderful  medicinal 
water  found  there.  It  is  why  they  return  home  feel- 
ing as  though  they  had  received  a brand  new  set  of 
digestive,  blood  purifying,  filtering  and  eliminative 
organs.  This,  of  necessity,  means  a well-nourished 
body,  good  digestion, ' steady  nerves,  high  vitality, 
clear  eyes,  healthy  skin,  good  colour,  and  entire 


freedom  from  bodily  aches  or  pains.  In  short,  it 
means  increased  efficiency,  both  physical  and  mental. 

To  purify  the  blood  and  rid  the  system  of  poisons, 
never  dose  yourself  with  - still  mote  poisons  iu  tho 
form  of  powerful  drugs  like  calomel  (mercury)  or 
other  drastic  purgatives  and  cathartics  which  cause 
bowel  movements  simply  by  irritation,  and  even  collect 
in  tissues,  or  attack  the  bones.  Also  avoid  the  use  of 
cheap,  impure  salts,  etc.,  which  may  form  lime 
deposits  in  the  joints,  or  cause  kidney  and  bladder 
troubles  and  gall  stones. 

Such  purely  temporary  expedients  often  becomo 
habit-forming  and  cause  still  worse  suSering  later 
on.  They  remind  one  of  the  scriptural  character, 
who,  when  possessed  by  a devil,  set  loose  seven  others 
to  catch  the  first,  only  to  find  himself  possessed  in  the 
end  by  eight  devils  instead  of  one. 

Instead  of  taking  strong  toxic  drugs,  etc.,  with 
their  depressing  reactions  and  bad  after-constipating 
effects,  try  drinking  before  breakfast  Md  onep  or 
twice  at  any  convenient  time  during  the  day,  for  a 
week  or  so  a tumblerful  of  strongly  alkaline  bq^ 
water,  containing  such  harmless  but  active  and  natural 
liver-stimulating,  kidney-flushing,  blood-purifying, 
acid-neutralising  and  system  cleansing  ingredients  as 
magnesium,  lithium,  sodium,  calcium,  etc.  These  aro 
the  active  principles  of  medicmal  constituents  found 
in  such  world-famous  mineral  waters  as  Vittel,  Cou- 
trexeville,  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Marieu- 
bad,  and  various  others  which  wealthy  sufferers  once 
felt  well  justified  in  travelling  thousands  of  miles  to 
visit.  Many  of  these  resorts  are  difficult  and  costly 
to  reach,  but  no  one  need  worry  about  that  now 
because,  since  the  waters  have  all  been  officially 
analysed,  similar  medicmal  water  can  easily  be  made 
by  anyone  at  home. 

The  best  way,  and  in  fact  the  only  satisfactory 
way  I know  of,  to  prepare  the  water  at  home  is  to 
obtain  the  necessary  mineral  ingredients  already 
compounded  in  just  the  proper  proportions  and  ready 
for  immediate  use.  The  name  of  the  compound  which 
physicians  prescribe  for  this  purpose  is  Alkia  Saliralcs 
(powder-form)  and  can  be  had  at  little  cost  from  any 
chemist.  The  average  dose  is  a level  teaspoonful 
dissolved  in  a tumbler  of  hot  water,  and  it  forms  a very 
palatable  drink,  with  no  disagreeable,  bitter,  salty, 
sour  or  otherwise  objectionable  taste.  Unlike  pills  or 
many  nauseous  medicines,  salts,  syrups,  etc.,  it  is  very 
suitable  for  children,  but,  of  course,  should  be  given 
them  in  especially  weak  doses. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH, 


NOW  READY.  PRICE  5/-  NET, 

Daintily  Bound  in  Art  Cloth  Boards, 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  “ PHYSICI.AN,”  should  be 
written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  age  and  sex 
must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and  address  given. 
“Physician”  cannot  examine  specimens  of  any 
kind,  and  does  not  reply  by  post. 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Betty  B. — It  would  be  of  interest  and  of  some 
hnportance  to  know  the  family  history  as  far  as 
relates  to  nerve  diseases  or  disorders.  The  long 
intervals  would  lead  one  to  hope  for  the  best  iu 
your  case.  You  cannot  do  better  than  keep  to  the 
medicine  you  now  have,  but  the  anosmia  ought  to  be 
taken  in  hand  and  treated  with  thoroughness.  I 
take  it  the  water  in  your  district  contams  a good 
deal — perhaps  an  excess — of  brine  salts,  and  if  this 
is  so,  I should  advise  your  uring  it  only  after  boiling 
and  cooling.  Procure  two  dozen  bipalatiuoids  of 
iron,  made  by  Oppenheimer,  and  take  one  twice  a 
day,  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  food,  increasing  to 
three  a day  after  two  weeks.  The  skin  condition  is 
not  due  to  dyspepsia,  and  gi-eat  good  will  result 
by  rubbing  well  with  oliv^  oil,  to  which  may  be 
added  a small  quantity  of  eau  de  cologuc,  so  as  to 
mak^t  agjcMble. 


“A  MALTA  MELODY,” 

By  LAURA  RUSSELL, 

Author  of  “The  Secret  of  the  Garden.”  7 


The  Author’s  description  of  modern  life  on  the  Isle 
of  Heroism  and  Romance  is  instinct  with  glow, 
colour,  and  atmosphere  ; her  portrayal  of  the  life  of 
a garrison  town,  with  its  subtle  intricacies,  is  done 
with  artistic  finish  ; above  all,  her  treatment  of  the 
ardent  and  sometimes  tragic  wooing  by  the  natives 
provides  humour  mingled  with  pathos  which  the 
Author  displays  in  a manner  to  keep  the  reader 
absorbed  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  story. 

“A  MALTA  MELODY”  is  not  a bulky  story,  but  not 
a word  of  it  can  be  missed  when  once  it  is  begun. 

. Published  by  WILLIAM  STEVENS,  LTD., 

_ 23-21,. Hentjetu  St., CpventGai^  London, W,C,2, . 


Oae  tin  — 100  cakes! 


That’s  the  way. 

The  large  size  tin  of  Bird’s  Egg  Substitute 
makes  a hundred  delicious,  nourishing  buns,  cakes  or 
small  puddings  — a hundred  lovely  “goody-dishes”  that 
bring  smiles  to  the  face  and  saving  to  the  purse. 

One  spoonful  of  Bird’s  Egg  Substitute  does  away  with 
all  need  for  eggs  or  self-raising  flour.  And  you  will  find 
the  cakes  and  buns  prepared  the  “ B.E.S.”  way,  the  nicest 
and  lightest  ever  put  on  the  table.  It’s  fine  for  puddings. 

The  use  of  this  wonderful  kitchen-help  saves  time,  money 
and  trouble.  To-day  is  the  day  to  buy 


One  spoonful — -one  cake!’* 


Every  tin  and  packet  contains  many  splendid  recipes. 


E.S.7 


1L..J 


CLARNIGO  CAR AM  ELS 
are  like  oriental  pearls — matchless. 


Health  Granules. 
The  medicinal  virtues  of 
Natural  Spa  Waters— 
without  their  unpleasant- 
ness. A th  »roiiKh!y 
enjoyable  delicious  spark- 
linj? drink,  in  either  tepid 
, or  cold  water.  Theeffer* 
veacence  is  continuous. 

//  docs  not  * froth* 

— it  * bubbles*  . * 

From  Chemiata— 

I L'-  & 2/-  tins. 

, T.  KERPOOT 
I & Co„  Ltd.. 

Bardsley  Vale, 

Bardsley.  Lance 


HAIR 


FOR 

TfNT 

FADED  HAIR. 

Tints  grey  or  faded  hair  any 
natural  shade  desired — brown, 
dark  brown,  light  brown, 
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FLOWERS. 


I left  you  flowers  for  a token, 

Love-in-a-mist, 

tiravely  sweet  like  your  own  blue  eyes, 

And  cool  as  the  lips  1 kissed. 

I wanted  to  tell  you  I loved  you. 

But  vou  did  not  come  to  the  tryst. 

So  I left  vou  flowers  for  a token — 

I left  3'ou  love-in-a-mist. 

I sent  you  flowers  for  your  marriage, 
Forget-me-nots  dead. 

Blossoms  plucked — did  you  understand? — 

From  a path  that  you  would  not  tread, 

“She  is  bart’ring  her  youth  and  her  beauty  ; 

She  is  all  unworthy,”  I said. 

And  I sent  you  flowers  for  your  marriage, 

1 sent  you  forget-me-nots  dead. 

1 bring  you  flowers  for  your  grave,  dear, 

\'iolets  blue. 

Fragrant  and  fresh  as  the  morning, 

.And  sweet  as  the  thought  of  you. 

For,  worthy  or  not,  I loved  you, 

.And  I wanted  you,  false  or  true — 

1 bring  you  flowers  for  your  grave,  dear, 

1 bring  you  violets  blue. 

M.  C. 


Zbc  Stori2=^ellev. 


COMPLETE  STORY. 

THE  SERVANT  QUESTION. 

Mr.  John  Mortimer,  M.P.,  rang  the  bell  at  No.  9, 
j Wilmington  Crescent,  in  a somewhat  abstracted  manner. 
Me  had  the  listless  air  of  one  who  is  performing  a necessary 
social  duty,  if  not  unwillingly,  at  least  without  much 
enthusiasm.  But  when  the  door  was  opened  his  attitude 
underwent  a very  decided  change.  He  seemed  for  the 
■ moment  to  be  startled,  completely  taken  aback,  as  if  he  had 
experienced  something  in  the  nature  of  a shock. 

lie  had  expected  to  see  the  elderly,  rather  sallow’-faced 
parlourmaid  who  invariably  made  her  appearance  on  such 
occasions,  instead  of  which  in  the  doorway  there  stood  a 
young  and  very  attractive  girl,  neatly  dressed  in  black,  with 
* a daintily  befrilled  apron,  snowy  white  collar  and  cuffs, 
and  a broad  band  of  linen  perched  coquettishly  upon  her 
light  brown  hair.  Not  much  in  that,  one  might  suppose, 
to  disturb  a middle-aged  gentleman  of  dignified  aspect,  a 
Mcmtx;r  of  Parlimnent,  with  a prospective  place  in  the 
Government,  and  the  despair  of  half  the  match-making 
mammas  in  London  to  boot.  Ne\erthcless  Mr.  John 
Mortimer,  M.P.,  was  impressed,  very  distinctly  impressed. 
The  c.xperience  was  a little  disconcerting. 

“Lr-Mrs.  .Arbuthnot — is  she  at  home?”  he  stammered. 

“Oh,  yes,  sir!”  Avas  the  brisk  response.  “Will  you 
come  in?” 

John  Mortimer  went  in.  lie  allowed  himself  to  be  relieved 
of  his  hat  and  stick  without  knowing  that  he  h.id  done  so. 
The  girl  fascinated  him.  His  gaze  was  riveted  upon  the 
cle.an-cut  oval  of  her  face,  perfect  alike  in  ifs  symmetry  and 
warm  colouring.  As  he  followed  her  up  the  stairs— Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s  drawing-room  was  on  the  first  fioor^he  noted 
the  firm  yet  graceful  lines  of  her  slender  figure  and  the 
stately  poise  of  her  head  on  the  weil-shaped  neck.  It  was 
really  verv  astonishing. 

“Nir.  Mortimer,.” 

The  girl’s  voice  brought  back  his  wandering  thoughts.  He 
pulled  himself  together,  and  entered  the  drawing-room  in  a 
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studiously  self-possessed  manner.  But  as  he  passed  her 
he  caught  a flash  from  those  heavily  fringed  hazel  eyes 
which  rather  marred  the  carefully  prepared  effect. 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  received  him  with  the  sincere  warmth  of 
an  old-established  friendship.  She  was  seated  alone  by  the 
fire,  a gra\-,  shadowv  little  woman,  delicate  and  fragile- 
looking  as  a Dresden  china  figure. 

“This  is  charming  of  aou,”  she.  said,  in  her  sweet,  restful 
voice,  giving  him  her  liand.  “I  wondered  if  you  Ayould 
come.  Do  sit  down.” 

She  dreiw  back  the  fold  of  her  skirt,  making  room  for 
him  beside  her  on  the  sofa. 

“Thanks,”  he  said,  taking  his  seat.  “I  fear  I am  a little 
earlv.  You  see/  - 

“No,  no!”  She  laughed  musically.  “Don't  spoil  it.  I 
had  flattered  myself  that  you  came  in  response  to  my  kindly 
thought  of  you.  An  olcfi  woman’s  conceit,  you  know!” 

“A  very  beautiful  one,”  said  he. 

She  regarded  him  with  a whimsical  look. 

“But  perhaps  not  a \'ery  reasonable  one.  Well,  well” — 
as  he  raised  a hand  in  protest— “we  won’t  go  into  that. 
It  is  enough  that  you  are  here,  and  that  I am  very  glad 
indeed  of  vour  company.”  She  paused,  and  then  added, 
“Alice  is  round,  af  the  Dcrehams’,  I expect  her  back 
presently. ” 

“Ah!” 

Mortimier  caught  his  breath  sharply.  Alice  Arbuthnot 
was  one  of  the  many  young  women  whom  at  different  times 
he  had  considered,  or  been  expected  by  fond  mothers  to 
consider,  in  the  light  of  a possible  bride.  Not  that  Mrs. 
.Arbuthnot  Avas  a match-making  mamma  in  the  commonly 
accepted  sense  of  the  term — \ery  far  from  it.  But  no  doubt 
she  would  not  have  been  averse  from  a union  between  her 
only  daughter,  now  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  and  a man 
of  wealth  and  assured  position,  who  had  already  made  his 
mark  in  the  political  Avorld  and  was  still  under  forty. 

Whether  .Alice  cared  for  him  in  any  other  way  than  that 
of  a friend  he  did  not  know.  If  it  was  so,  she.  had  certainly 
given  him  no  sign  of  it.  Probably  he  was  to  blame  for  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  hesitated  to  put  his  fate  to  the 
test — it  may  be  because  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  her,  or 
because  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  himself. 

“I  am  always  glad  to  see  her,”  he  said.  And  at  that  he 
left  it. 

They  chatted  pleasantly  for  a Avhilc.  Each  had  somethin.g 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  conversational  exchange,  a new  point 
of  view,  or  it  might  be  an  old  idea  cleverly  re-stated.  Then 
one  or  two  otlier  callers  made  their  appearance,  and 
presently  the  maid  brought  in  tea. 

John  Mortimer  could  not  take  his  e\cs  off  the  girl.  As 
she  moved  round  the  table,  setting  the  tea-things,  drawdng 
u,p  the  cake-stand,  and  so  forth,  his  gaze  followed  her 
persistently.  Whether  the  others  noticed  it  or  not,  and  what 
thev  thought  about  it  if  they  did,  strangely  enough  did  not 
trouble  him  in  the  least.  lie  seemed  for  the  time  being  to 
have  fallen  under  a spell.  ip)ll’nfortunately  for  him,  it  per- 
sisted, even  after  the  girl  had  left  the  room. 

Feeling  that  the  situation  was  getting  rather  beyond  him, 
he  rose  and  htdd  out  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  explaining 
his 'sudden  departure  by  the  fact  that  he  had  just  then 
remembered  an  important  political  conference  at  Avhich  it 
Avas  necessary  for  him  to  b<‘  present. 

“.Must  you  reallv  go?”  she  said,  obviously  a little  dis- 
appointed. “Alice  Avill  be  so  sorry  to  have  missed  you.” 

“I  know',  I know — I mean  it  is  a pity,”  he  murmured. 
“Tell  her  I shall  hope  to  be  more  fortunate  next  time” — 
and  he  effected  his  escape. 

•As  he  was  descending  the  stairs  he  saw  two  people  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  One  Avas  the  pretty  parlour- 
maid : the  other^he  recognised  as  an  acquaintance  of  his, 
Bob  Preston  by  name,  a most  capable  young  man,  of  whom 
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he  had  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  prophesy  that  he 
would  go  far.  Hut  he  had  scarc6ly  expected  to  see  hiiri 
h, .re— not  on  this  particular  afternoon,  any  way. 

•‘Righto!”  he  heard  him  exclaim.  “I’ll  go  up.  But  1 

Sti\ , - *1? 

He  bent  down  and  whispered  something  into  the  girl  s 
car.  She  laughed,  shaking  her  head.  A .sudden  and  quite 
absurd  spasm" of  jealousv  contracted  Mortimer’s  heart.  He 
continued  his  descent  heavily.  The  young  man  turned  and 
saw  him.  . . 

“Hallo!”  he  cried.  “This  is  rather  a surprise,  what.’' 
“Yes,”  said  Mortimer,  a trifle  grimly,  “it  is  rather.  I 
didn’t  know  that  you  were  calling  on  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  this 
afternoon.  Ah,  thanks!” 

The  «irl  had  turned  in  some  confusion  to  the  hatstand, 
and  was  holding  out  his  hat  and  sticlc.  As  he  took  them 
from  her  his  hand  touched  hers,  causing  him  to  jump  in 
the  most  ridiculous  manner.  Then  an  insane  desire 
possessed  him  to  speak  to  her— ascertain  her  name— do 
something  to  show  this  coCk-a-hoop  boy  that  he  too  <rOuld 
make  the  running  -where  a pretty  girl  was  concerned. 

“Bv  the  way,”  he  remarked,  in  what  he  hoped  was  a 
casually  interested  tone,  “1  don’t  seem  to  remember  having 
■ seen  vou  here  before.” 

“No,  sir,”  she  replied.  “I  only  came  a few  days  ago. 
“Ah!  That  accounts  for  it— er ” He  paused  sug- 

gestively. 

, She  flushed,  glancing  at  Bob  Preston. 

“Mv  name  is  Millioent,  sir,”  she  said. 

“Millicent,”  he  repeated.  “Very  charming.  Most  appro- 
priate. In  fact  quite ” 

A spluttering  laugh  broke  from  young  Preston. 

“Quite  so,”  he  concluded  lamely, 

An^ embarrassing  silence  followed.  Preston  grinned  behind 
his  hand.  The  girl,  still  blushing,  crossed  the  hall  and 
opened  the  door.  As  Mortimer  walked  past  her  she  gave  him 
a swift  look  which  might  have  been  one  of  amusement  or 
shv  'approval.  He  rather  fancied  that  it  was  the  latter. 

While  he  was  debating  the  point  in  his  mind  on  the  pave- 
ment outside  the  house,  a private  car  drew  up  by  the  kerb. 
A moment  later  he  felt  the  touch  of  a hand  upon  his  arm, 
and  turning  quickly  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a tall, 
strikingly  handsome  girl  in  a long  fur  motoring  coat. 

“Wh\q  don’t  }ou  know  me,  Mr.  IMortimer!”  she  cried 
gaily. 

“Eh?  Oh,  I beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Arbuthnot!”  he 
gasped.  “You — er — gave  me  a start.  I fear  that  for  the 
moment  I was  rather  in  the  clouds.” 

“Evidently,”  she  laughed.  “I  hope  you  haven’t  been 
blown  up— in  the  House,  I mean — or  anything  like  that?” 
“In  the  House — no,  no ! I met  with  a most  cordial  recep- 
tion. Your  mother  was  perfectly  charming  to  me.” 

“The  maler?”  she  said  wonderingly. 

“I  have  Just  been  paving  a call,”  he  explained; 

‘ “Oh.  I sec!” 

“-•\nd  as  I came  out  something  occurred  to  me.” 
“Whatever  was  it,  Mr.  Mortimer?” 

“I  was  thinking  how  very  unfortunate  I had  been  to 
miss  you.” 

But  he  was  thinking  of  how  nearly  he  had  come  to  making 
an  unmitigated  ass  of  himself.  He  thought  of  it  too  in  the 
club  that  afternoon,  and  later  as  he  sat  after  dinner  in  the 
drawingi-rooni  with  Edith,  his  unmamed  sister,  who  kept 
house  for  him.  She  knew  tho  motive  for  his  visits  to 
Wilmington  Cresoent,  and  had  her  own  reasons  for  wishing 
him  success  in  that  quarter. 

“Did  you  see  Alice?”  she  inquired,  slowly  drawing  a new 
length  of  thread  through  her  needle. 

“No — yes — that  is,  I saw  her  for  a moment  as  I was 
leaving  the  house,”  he  answered,  a trifle  confusedly.  “She 
had  been  round  to  the  Derehams’,  I believe.” 

“That  was  rather  unfortunate.” 

“In  a way — 'perhaps — yes,  of  course!” 

“.Surely ” 

“Young  Preston  was  there,”  ho  added  gloomily. 

“Oh !”  Her  hands  dropped  on  to  her  lap,  and  she  looked 
at  him  thoughtfully.  “Bob  Preston  was  there,  was  he?  I 

’wonder ” She  broke  off,  quickly  averting  her  gaze. 

“Nothing  much  to  wonder  about  in  that,”"he  grunted. 
“Alice  is  a very  attractive  girl,”  she  remarked,  “I  was 
wondering  if  he  called  there  often.” 

He  stared  at  her  blankly. 

“Goodness,  Edith  ! You  don’t  suppose ” 

“I  don’t  know,  E’nlikelier  things  have  happened.” 


“But  she — he  is  barely  twenty-four.”  ij 

“Only  a year’s  differeroe.”  ,| 

There  was  a moment  af  silence. 

“Um— what  do  you  make  of  it,  Edith?”  he  asked,  with 
a rather  twisted  smile. 

She  looked  at  the  fii-e  for  some  time  without  replying. 
Then  she  resumed  her  work. 

“I  think,”  she  said  quietly,  “that  if  I were  you,  John, 

I should  lose  no  time  in  making  up  my  mind.”  n 

But  he  had  already  made  it  up,  or  the  circumstances  had 
made  jt  up  for  him,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The 
idea  that  young  Preston  might  be  piore  than  ordinarily  ! 
interested  in  Alice  Arbuthnot  bad  not  struck  him  before. 

It  did  so  now  forcibly,  and  with  peculiarly  distressing  effect. 
He  rememibered  his  air  of  easy  assurance  and  the  glance 
which  had  passed  betwwn  him  and  the  girl  Millicent.  That 
seemed  to  suggest  a recognised  position  of  some  kind  in  tho 
household.  , ' 

-But  it  was  when  he  thought  of  Preston’s  youth  and  good  i 
looks,  and  compared  them  with  his  own  maturer  qualifica-  j 
tions,  that  something  akin  to  dismay  filled  John  Mortimer’s  ' 
heart. 

“And  yet,”  he  mused,  as  he  scanned  his  features  aTrxiously 
in  the  glass  that  night  before  getting  into  bed,  “I’m  not 
exactly  a gargoyle  either.  Why  shouldn’t  I stand  as  good 
a chance  with  Alice  as  Bob  Preston  or  anybody  else?” 

Why  not,  indeed?  For  that  matter,  purely  physical 
attributes  apart,  the  odds  were  largely  in  his  favour. 
Wealth,  social  position,  and  a distinguished  career  were  all 
ranged  upon  his  side.  Really  his  chance  of  success  seemed 
a pretty  good  one.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  take  it. 

“I’ll  go  round  to-morrow,”  he  said,  as  he  switched  off 
the  light  and  stepped  into  bed. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  wrote  a note  to  Alice  Arbuthnot, 
telling  her  that  he  proposed  to  call  at  three  o’clock,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  she  would  be  able  to  see  him  then 
as'  he  had  something  very  particular  to  say  to  her.  This  ho 
gave  to  his  man,  Jephson,  with  instructions  to  have  it  sent  ' 
off  at  once  by  special  messenger.  He  had  selected  three  ; 
o’clock  as  the  most  likely  time  to  find  her  disengaged,  and 
counted  on  at  Idast  an  hour  without  interruption  in  the  \ 
shape  of  other  callers.  | 

“That  will  enable  me  to — er — consolidate  the  position,  as  i 
it  were,”  he  told  himself  smilingly.  “Assuming,  of  course, 
that  all  goes  well.” 

Unfortunately,  however,  all  did  not  go  well.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  house  he  saw  that  the  door  was  open,  and  to 
his  astonishment  perceived  Bob  Preston  standing  on  the 
threshold  apparently  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
the  pretty  parlour-maid.  He  seemed  to  be  urging  something 
upon  her,  some  request  which  she  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  grant.  Suddenly  he  took  her  hand,  pressed  it 
between  his  for  a moment,  and  then,  turning  away  with  i 
uplifted  hat,  ran  down  the  steps  and  walked  off  without 
glancing  in  Mortimer’s  direction.  The  girl  stood  looking  i 
after  him  with  a ratlier  troubled  air.  I 

This  was  very  bewildering.  It  also  had  its  painful  side  ■' 
for  John  Mortimer.  Again  that  absurd  little  pang  of 
jealousy  shot  through  his  heart.  He  hastened  forward 
almost  eagerly.  The  maid  caught  sight  of  him  as  she  was 
about  to  close  the  door,  and  a vivid  blush  suffused  her 
cheeks.  In  response  to  his  som'ewhat  hesitating  inquiry 
she  infonned  him  that  Miss  Arbuthnot  was  out.  I 

“Out!”  he  exclaimed,  with  an  oddly  mixed  feeling  of  i 
disappointment  and  something  which  might  almost  be  dc-  | 
scribed  as  the  reverse.  . i 

“She  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  have  gone  down  to  Chertsey, 
and  will  not  be  back  until  late,”  she  said. 

“Ah!  At  what  time  did  they  start?” 

“They  left  the  house  shortly  before  eleven.” 

“And  did  not  Miss  Arbuthnot  leave  any  message  for  me?” 
“No,  sir.” 

Mortimer  frowned.  | 

“That  is  a little  strange,”  he  said.  “Arc  you — er — quite  | 
sure?”  j 

“Quite,”  she  declared,  smilihg.  “I  should  have  delivered 
it  if  she  had.” 

“Yes,  yes — of  course,”  lie  murmured  hastily. 

But  the  thing  was  really  very  incomprehensible  for  all 
that.  The  note  had  been  dispatched  about  nine  o’clock  that 
morning,  and  Alice  must  have  got  it  before  she  started.  ' 
’Why  then  had  she  not  sent  a reply,  or  at  least  left  a message  ; 
of  some  kind  for  him  ? Fle  was  asking  himself  this  question  ■ 
wonderingly,  when  he  encountered  the  girl’s  eyes  fixed  upor^  : 
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liiin  in  shv  ^t|lanrc  of  iind'C'i'.''t'indinj;  and  unmistakable 
svmpathv.  Somehow  that  awok«'  a strong  desire  to  protest 
in  him.  He  felt  a curious  disinclination  just  then  to  admit 
what  at  anv  other  time  h<'  woidd  not  have  denied. 

“Oh,  well,”  he  said,  giving  his  shoulders  a careless  shrug, 
“1  dare  sav  she  forgot!  It  doesn’t  matter,  by  the^wav, 
wasn't  that  .Mr.  Preston  I saw  going  away  just  now? 

The  girl  started,  and  a frightened  look  came  into  her  e\cs. 

“Ve.s — I — he.  called ’’  she  faltered. 

“To  see  Miss  .\rbuthnot?” 

“No.”  -She  shitted  her  gaze  uneasily.  “I  think— I think 
it  was  Mrs.  .\rbuthnot  he  wished  to  see.” 

Mortimer  was  not  deceived.  CIbviously  she  knew  of 
Preston’s  relations  with  Alice,  and  was  trying  to  save  him 
pain.  Her  distress  at  the  falsehood  she  had  been  forced 
to  tell  iiKwed  him  deeply. 

“Ne\or  mind,^  my  dear,”  he.  said,  ])atting  her  arm  gently. 
“IVrhaps  i):  was  not  a fair  question  to  ask.” 

Then  he  turned  round  sharply  and  marched  off,  head  in 
ail',  ns  one.  who  yet  flings  a gallant  defiance  to  fate. 

When  he  returned  home,  something  like  two  hours  later, 
Je]>hson  met  him  in  the  hall  with  a profoundly  dejected  air. 

“.Sir,”  he  began,  nervouslv  fingering  the  jroint  of  his  clean- 
sha\on  chin,  “1  scarecK  know  how  to  tell  you,  but — but  I — 
that  note  you  gave  me  to  send  by  sjxicial  messenger ” 

“Well?”  said  Mortimer  impatiently. 

“The  fact  is,  sir,  I slipped  it  into  my  pocket  and  somehow 
forgot  all  about  it  until  I went  round  to  the  post  this  after- 
noon. .\bout  half-past  two  that  would  be.” 

“.\h!” 

“I  aim  reallv  very  sorry,  sir,”  the  m:m  said.  “Such  a 
thing  has  never  happened  before.  1 can’t  imagine  what  1 
wa.s  thinking  of.” 

“Not  the  letter  evidently,”  .Mortimer  interrupted. 

He  felt  that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  if 
Jephson  had  forgotten  to  .send  the  note  altogether. 

But  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  about  that  when  on  the 
following  morning  ho  received  a letter  froni  .Mice,  written 
at  Wilniington  (A-escent,  and  evidently  posted  the  night 
before,  telling  him  how-  sorry  she  was  to  have  been  out  when 
be  called,  and  that  but  for  the  fact  that  she  was  returning  to 
Chertsey  immediately  in  order  to  look  after  her  aunt,  who 
was  ill,  she  would  gladly  have  made  another  appointment. 
She  hoped,  however,  that  he  would  either  write  or  call  as 
soon  as  she  got  back,  adding  that  she  only  expected  to  be 
away  for  a few  days  at  the  most,  and  would  make  a point 
of  letting  him  know  when  she  returned,  .\pparontly  she 
was  not  only  willing  but  even  anxious  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say  to  her. 

This  was  indeed  very  satisfactory,  .\t  least  it  threw  a 
new  and  more  hopeful  light  on  the  situation.  But — and  here 
was  tlie  amazing  thing  ! — his  own  eagerness  in  the  matter 
si'e.med  ti)  have  sustained  a temporary  check.  Between  him 
and  th<^  writer  of  that  graciously-w'orded  letter  hovered  a 
wraith-like  vision,  a slaider,  black-clad  form,  the  haunting 
meniorv  of  a pair  of  hazel-brown  eyes.  He  decided  to  ]>ost- 
])one  aiiv  further  action  in  the  matter  until  .\lice  got  back. 

'rhen  suddenly  events  took  another  and  even  more  dis- 
concerting turq.  In  the  first  place,  .-Mire  did  not  return  so 
soon  as  she  had  expected,  but  accompanied  her  aunt  to 
Eastbourne,  where  there  was  every  probability  of  her  staying 
for  a month  at  least.  A few  days  after  learning  this, 
Mortimer  paid  a visit  to  \\  ilmington  ('rescent,  and  dis- 
covered that  Mrs.  .-\rbuthnot  had  gone  to  spend  a week  with 
•sonic  friends  in  the  country.  He  lingered  there  quite  ten 
minutes  before  being  able  to  tear  himself  away.  Nor  was 
that  all.  ('.'ailing  a second  tinm,  on  the  pretext  of  asking 
for  the  address,  to  his  intense  dismay  he  again  found  young 
Bob  Preston  deep  in  converse  with  the  girl  Miliirent. 

“Bless  mv  heart!”  he  gasped.  “What  is  iho  meaning 
of  this?” 

But  the  meaning  had  suddonl\-  become  \ery  ]>lain  to  him. 
Nor  did  the  obvious  confusion  into  which  they  were  thrown 
by  his  unexpected  arrival  do  anything  to  allay  the  suspicion 
in  his  mind.  It  was  an  embarrassing  situation  on  the  face 
of  it.  But  Preston  carried  it  off  lightly  enough. 

“Could  anything  have  been  more  unfortunate?”  he 
laughed.  “Our  good  friend  Mrs.  .Arbuthnot  has  gone  into 
I he  country.  Miss  .Arbuthnot  is  down  in  Eastbourne,  and 
lu  re  am  I stranded  in  the  Wild  West  End,  with  never  a 
rreatnro  to  lake  compassion  on  my  loneliness,  or  give  mo 
ili<^  cup  of  tea  my  fainting  nature  craves.  But  there  it  is!” 
I le  cauglit  the  girl’s  eye,  and  grinned.  “We  shall  just  have 
to  malic  the  best  of  it,  what?” 


Alortimer  was  tempted  to  say  that  he  had  made  the  most 
of  it.  .V  consideration  for  the  girl’s  feelings  however  kent 
him  silent. 

“It  is  a pity,’^shc  murmured,  with  a demure  smile, 
lhat  w’as  all  very  well,  but  it  did  not  lessen  Mortimer’s 
impression  that  some  sort  of  understanding  existed  between 
\-oung  Preston  and  .Mrs.  Arbutlinot’s  pariour-maid.  Wliat 
the  ])rcci.se  nature  of  that  understanding  was,  or  how  far  it 
affected  him  personally,  he  could  not  be  sure.  Assuming 
that  Preston  "vvas  attracted  by  the  girl— and  indeed  liad  lie 
not  been  so  himself  i — a young  man  in  his  position  would 
scarcely  have  run  the  risk  of  a social  catastrophe  bv  mailing 
love  to  her  on  tin-  doorstop  of  his  friend’s  house  or  anvwlu'rf 
else.  Besides,  if  it  came  to  that,  Iw  was  convinced  the  pirl 
hcrsi-If  would  never  have  permitted  it. 

“(iood  heavens,  no!”  Ire  declared  to  himself  cmphaticalK'. 
“It  can’t  he  an\ thing  of  that  sort.  1 would  as  soon  suspect 
.Alice  of  philandering  with  the  butcher’s  bov.  But  all  the 
same ” 

He  went  away  feeling  puzzled,  bewildered,  annoved,  and 
angry  with  himself  for  being  annoyed. 

But  that  was  nothing  to  his  state  of  mind  when,  a dav  or 
two  afterwards,  on  passing  a certain  tea-.shop  in  .Sloane 
Street,  he  caught  a glimpse  through  the  window  of  l>nb 
Preston  seated  at  a table  with  a tail,  well-dressed  girl,  whc»e 
appearance  at  the  first  glance  seemed  vaguc!\  familiar,  and 
whom  at  the  second  he  recognised  beyond  a jiossibilitv  of 
doubt  as  none  other  than  Mrs.  .Xrbuthnot’s  parloui-inaid. 

Amazement,  consternation,  a mistrust  of  his  own  senses, 
held  him  rooted  to  the  s]iot.  Then  he  had  a wild  impiil.se. 
to  burst  in  upon  them  and  bring  them  to  well-merited  con- 
fusion. i\  moment’s  reflection  howiever  convinced  him  of 
the  absurdity  of  such  a demonstration,  even  if  he  had  some 
shadow  of  a right  to  make  it,  which  certainly  was  not  the 
ca.se.  For  the  present  obviously  he  could  do  nothing.  .After- 
wards perhaps  he  might  have  a word  or  two  with  I’reston. 
“If  it  isn’t  too  late  then,”  he  groaned. 

But  it  was.  W’ben  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  da\s  1k>. 
again  called  at  No.  o,  Wilmington  Crescent,  tire  door  was 
opened  by  a short,  podgv,  goggle-eyed  damsel  of  singularlv 
uniprc[)ossessing  appearance.  Alortimer  stareti  at  her. 

“Mrs.  Arbuthnot  is  out,”  she  informed  him,  with  a quick 
glance  along  the  street,  possibly  in  search  of  a policeman. 

“Oh  !”  said  Mortimer,  gasping  feebly.  “.\nd  the  ’parlour- 
maid—er — Milliocnt,  I think?” 

“She’s  gone.” 

“Gone!  Do  rod  mean — for  good?” 

The  girl  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

“Or  to  the  bad,  for  all  I know,”  she  snapped.  “She's  left 
’ore  any  way.” 

There  was  evidently  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

-X:  w -X* 

“.Ah,  yes!”  sig’ned  Mrs.  .\rbuthnot,  as  she  handed 
Mortimer  a cup  of  tea.  “The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good 
servants  nowadays  is  truly  very  great.  .And  not  only  that, 
but  when  one  does  gel  them  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  keep 
them  for  any  length  of  time.  Would  you  believe  it,  I h:n<' 
actually  had  girls  stolen  from  me — deliberately  stolen — by 
women  who  posed  as  luy  friends?” 

Mortimer  shook  his  head. 

“Incredible!”  he  inurmured. 

“It  is  a fact,  I assure  you,”  she  said.  “J  positivelv 
trenrble  whenever  a caller  is  announced — one  of  mv  owm 
sex,  I mean,”  she  added  quickly. 

“Ours,  at  any  rate,  places  us  beyond  tiuspicion,”  he 
observed,  smiling. 

“Oh,  I'm  not  so  .sure!”  She  broke  off  with  a laugh. 
“Take  lire  case  of  Bob  Preston  and  Alillicent  Deane,  for 
instance.” 

He  gazed  at  her  blankly . 

“Good  gracious!  A'ou  know  about  lhat?” 

“Why,  yes  ! Everybody  know-s  by  now,  I .suppose.  But 
I forgot — vou’vc  been  away.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have 
heard ” 

“No.  I haven’t  s,een  Preston  since — for  some  weeks 
now.  What  has  become  of  him?” 

“They  are  staying  with  his  people  in  the  country'.” 

“They — he  and ” 

“Alillicent,  of  course.” 

“Bless  my  heart ! ” 

/ “Whv  not?” 

“But  biil-^do  you  mean  to  sav ” 

j 'I'hoir  glances  met,  IkkIi  qu  ■,':oning.  Then  sialdeady  c 
I smile  broke  ovwr  her 
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“Dear  me!’’  she  cried.  “I  do  believe  you  think " | 

She  paused,  looking  at(.him  -whimsically.  ‘‘Tell  me,  what  I 
nallv  do  vou  lliink.-'” 

“1  think,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  for  a young  man  of  Preston's 
social  standing  the  position  is — er — singularly  unfortunate.” 

“ Unfortunate,-*^  es  ! ’’  There  was  a gleam  of  merriment 
in  her  eves. 

“Surely,”  he  declared.  “I  understand  that  he  has 
seriouslv’  involved  himself  with  this  girl,  that  they-  are — 
urn " 

“Engaged.  Well?” 

“.\nd  that  his  father  and  mother  have  been  compelled  to 
receive  her ” 

“Rut,  nvy  dear  John,  they  have  known  her  all  her  life!” 

“What?  Known  \our  parlour-maid?” 

■She  nodded. 

“So  has  Bob  Preston.  'I'hov  plavod  togi-'lhor  as  children.” 
.'^he  turned  to  him,  impulsi\cl\  laving  her  hand  on  his 
sleeve.  “Oh,  it  is  the  most  romantic  stony  and  esidcntly 
>ou  don’t  know  ancthing  about  it!  I A\ill  tell  you. 
Millicent  Deane  is  a clergyman’s  daughter,  and  in  nowise 
inferior  to  ourselves  sociallv.  \\  hen  her  father  died  son":e 
six  months  ago,  Mrs.  Deane  and  the  two  girls  foumi  them-  | 
selves  left  practlcallv  w ithout  a penny  in  the  world.  The  ! 
elder  girl  at  once  obtained  a position  as  governess.  Millicent, 
having  considerable  experience  of  housework,  got  into  touch 
with  one  of  those  U|>-to-date  agencies  that  supply  what  are 
termed  ‘lady  domestics.’  That  is  how  she  cante  to  enter 
niy  service.  Of  course,  in  a sense  one  could  scarcelv  regard 
her  as  a servant ; but  she  performed  the  duties  she  had 
undertaken  in  a most  capable,  willing,  and  eminentlv  taciful, 
not  to  say  charming,  manner.  I dare  say  you  noticed  it.” 


SERIAL  STORY.  ' 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A MOTHER.  | 

I 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY.  j 

Meg,  who  has  always  been  lirought  up  as  Lady  Riche nden’s  daughter,  finds  cn  the  j 
latter’s  death  that  she  is  only  her  adopted  daughter.  The  only  clue  she  has  1 
to  her  parentage  arc  two  letters  found  in  a secret  cavity  in  Lady  Kichenden's 
jewel-case,  from  a.  Lllen  F.  Martyn,  of  Hi:,'hcross  Farm,  Mountfield,  referring 
to  her  baby  whom  Lady  Richenden  lias  adopted. 

Sir  Augustus  Richenden,  the  late  Lady  Richenden’s  brother-in-hiw. 

Barry  Richenden,  his  son.  who  asks  Meg  to  marry  him,  but  is  rejected, 

Latimer,  Lady  Kichenden’s  maid,  who  l^Ieg  believes  knows  the  truth.  | 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martyn,  whom  Meg  believes  to  be  her  real  parents.  1 

Cissv',  their  daughter.  | 

Mr.  Peters,  their  farm  manager.  t 

On  her  dearly-loved  “mother’s”  death,  Meg  is  to  go  to  live  at  Brighton 
with  Latimer,  but  first  she  decides  to  visit  Mountfield  to  make  investigations. 
Hearing  at  the  Inn  that  Mrs.  Martyn  still  lives  at  Highcross  Farm  and  is  advertis- 
ing for  a mother’s  help,  she  determines  to  apply  for  the  post.  She  is  taken  on,  and  I 
gives  her  name  as  “Rossiter.”  She  recognises  Peters  as  a man  who  once  rendered 
her  a service  at  a London  theatre,  and  also  he  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
face  in  a miniature  she  found  in  Lady  Richenden’s  jewel-case,  marked  “Peter.” 

Meg  staVs  on  at  Highcross.  A curious  little  lady,  whose  name  Meg  learns  is 
Christina  Dolores  Wulstan,  is  very  much  agitated  on  meeting  her  and  calls  her 
Phyllis.  Mr.  Martyn  tells  Meg  he  has  recognised  her  as  his  own  child  and 
persuades  her  to  lend  him  one  hundred  pounds.  When  Mes.  Martyn  discovers  f 
this  later,  she  is  very  much  excited  and  distressed. 

Mr.  Peters  has  let  Meg  see  that  he  loves  her.  but  he  tells  her  there  is  a cloud 
oyer  his  name  that  prevents  him  from  asking  any  woman  to  marry  him.  He  is 
leaving  shortly  for  the  Argentine.  Later  Meg  sees  him  rrjeet  a very  pretty  girl 
whom  he  calls  '‘Florence,”  and  with  whom  he  appears  to  be  on  intimate  terms 
At  Mrs.  Martyu's  desire,  Meg  is  leaving  Highcross  for  Brighton,  but  she  is 
further  mystified  on  the  day  of  her  departure  by  a Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  has  come 
to  the  farm  as  a paying-guest,  and  who  recognises  a ring  Meg  is  wearing,  being 
very  much  upset  at  the  sight  of  it. 

UIIAP-IER  XL 

“What  does  this  mean,  Meg?” 

“What  does  what  mean?”  Mey  asked.  ‘‘.\nd  ■what  are 
\ou  doinp;  here  an\ho\v,  Barry?” 

“Looking  after  you,”  the  heir  of  the  Richendens  replied.  | 
“And  I want  to  Icnow  what  it  all  means,  Meg.”  i 

“I  think  it  is  1 who  should  ask  you  that,”  Meg  said  petu-  i 
lantly.  “I  do  not  Irnow  what  should  bring  }ou  to  Brighton.”  j 

“Don't  you?” 

Barry  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  lounged  along 
at  her  side,  looking  every  now  and  then  at  her  fair,  flushed 
face.  The  two  were  walking  along  the  Brighton  front, 
making  for  the  Kemp  Town  end,  where  even  this  hot  morn- 
ing, at  the  end  of  July,  there  seemed  to  be  a breeze. 

Meg  had  been  in  Brighton  several  days,  and  Avas  already 
looking  better  for  the  change ; now  that  she  was  away  from 
Highcross,  she  was  beginning  to  feel  that  the  work  h.ad 
been  too  much  for  her,  combined  with  the  constant  strain 
under  which  she  had  been  ilabouring  since  Lady  Richenden’s 
death.  Barrv  had  amazed  her  by  appearing  at  her  side  this  | 
morning,  and  offering  to  carry  her  book,  with  as  everyday  i 
an,  air  as  if  ghe  liad  still  been  at  the  Dower  House.  He  i 


I was  quite  fas — er — very'  favourably  nin- 

e 


“Ah,  yes 
pressed.” 

Mrs.  Arlnithnot  shot  a keen  glance  at  him.  - 

“Exactly,”  she  said.  “I  don't  .wonder  at  it.  Then  one 
day  Bob  Preston  called,  and  she  opened  the  door  to  him. 
He  must  have  received  a shock,  as  he  knew  nothing  beyond 
the  bare  fact  that  her  father  was  dead,  and  oertainlv  had 
no  idea  of  the  means  she  had  adopted  to  earn  a livelihood. 
Consider,  loo,  that  the  boy  was  in  love  with  her — had  been 
so  secretly  for  years,  and’  she  with  him.  And  they  only 
discovered  it  on  the  doorstep  of  my  house.  Think  of  that !” 
“I  an — }-es.”  _ ^ 

Mortimer  was  thinking  of  it."' 

“Well,”  she  coptinmed,  “the  long  and  short  of  il  was  he 
persuaded  her  to  throw  up  her  situation — she 
forfeiting  a month’s  wages  in  lieu  of  notice 
down  to  his  people.  Th 
engaged.”  _ ^ 

“'frulv  a very  romantic  story,”  he  said. 

“With  a ver\-  liappv  ending.  Don't  you  think  so."'”  g. 
He  was  silent  for  a .moment’.  Then  he  rose,  and  buttoned 
up  his  coat  with  an  air  of  decision. 

“Yes,''  he  agreed.  “1  think  we  may  say  that  it  is  a very 
ha])pv  ending — for  ever\body.  By  the  way,  Alice  returns 
from  Eastbourne  short!}',  doesn’t  she?” 

“On  Thursdav.”  „ 

“Ah  ! Then  I will  look  in,  if  I may,  on  Friday— early. 
He  smiled.  “I  have  something — er — rather  important  I 
want  to  sav  to  her.” 

Mrs.  Arbuthnot  smiled  too.  Perhaps  she  also  felt  that  it 
was  going  to  bg  a happy  ending— for  everybody. 

A.  Dcm.vi.sj  Gk.wce. 
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he  insisted  upon 
! - and  to  g<| 
last  I heard  was  that  the\-  are 
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had  replied  to  Meg’s  inquiries  about  her  old  home  in  the 
most  casual  fashion,  and  had  then  relapsed  into  silence, 
fronr  which  he  roused  himself  at  last  to  put  the  above  ques- 
tion. lb'  went  on  doggedly  -now— 

“You  know  right  enough  why  I am,  here.  I come  tc 
Brighton  as  1 should  come  to  an\'  place  where  }ou  were 
or  where  1 thought  you  were”— with  significant  emphasis. 
Mi'g  laughed  a little. 

“Well,  it  is  a good  thing  }ou  did  not  come  down  Iasi 
week  if  vou  nanted  to  see  me.” 

“J  know,”  Barry  assented.  “I  was  down  here  the  week 
Ircfore  last.” 

Meg  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

“Were  vou  indeed?  T wonder  Latimer  did  not  tell  me.  ’ 
“I  told  her  not  to,”  Barry  said,  “because  1 meant  to  cal 
upon  vou  at  Phnnpstead  at  Airs.  Grinin’s.” 

Meg  went  \-ery  red. 

“So  I did',”  Barry  proceeded.  “Where  were  you,  Meg?’ 
Meg  considered  a minute.  ,;\s  far  as  she  knew,  as  thingi 
had  Purned  out  there  was  no  reason  th.at  Barry  should  no( 
know  of  her  visit  to  Highcross.  Certainly  her  mother  hac 
spoken  of  some  irwstericus  danger  in  which  she  would  stand 
if  it  w'eve  known  that  she  was  the  lUartyns’  daughter,  but 
Meg  was  inclined  to  think  that  a desire  to  get  rid  of, her  wa 
at  the  bottom  of  that  hysteric;il  outburst. 

“I  found  out  mv  father  and  mother,  and  went  to  sta, 
with  them,”  she  said  at  last. 

“Mow  did  Aou  fii-id  them?”  Barry  questioned  sharply. 
Meg  looked  at  him. 

“Really,  Barry,  who  made  vou  my  keeper?"  As  a mattei 
of  fact  there  vvas  a letter  among  my  mother’s — among  Lad\ 
Richenden’s  papers-  that  practicall}'  told  me  where  my 
relatives  were  to  be  found.” 

“Practically  told  you,”  Barry  repeated.  “That  means 
T suppose,  that  ^ou  imagine  it  toid  you.  I believe  it  is  jusi 
a lot  of  tommy  rot,  you  know.  A^ou  don’t  like  to  hear  it 
but  of  course  aunt  Fanny  was  a bit  dotty  at  the  end.  Yol 
are  her  daughter  right  enough.  I told  my  father  so  th< 
other  dav.  But  he  has  a bee  in  his  bonnet  with  regard  tc 
the  subject  too.” 

“He  knew  all  along,”  Meg  sard  severely.  “And  it  is 
verv  cruel  of  vou  to  say  that  about  my  mother,  Barry.  Hei 
mind  was  as  clear  as  ever  right  up  to  the  end.” 

“Was  it?”  Barry  qu^»;tioned’,  a sceptical  note  in  his  voice 
“■Well,  it’s  all  the  same  to  me,  though  you  seem  anxiou 
to  get  rid  of  us,  Meg.  I know  wo  are  not  much  of  a lot- 

for  relatives,  1 mean — hut  still ” 

“Oh,  Barrv!”  Meg’s  voice  broke.  A great  wave  o 
longing  for  the  old  peaceful  days  when  she  had  been  Mec 
Richenden,  yvhen  her  home  and  her  future  had  seemed  sc 
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;issuro<l,  so  happv,  at  tho  Dower  House,  swept  over  hei . 
With  it  her  dislike,  and  distrust  of  th<'  Martyns  revived  more 
slroni;lv  than  ever.  “If  1 could  only  believe  it  wassail  a 

mistake!”  . i i.-  i t 

Barrv  did  not  speak  for  a minute.  He  stuck  his  hands 
deeper  in  his  pockets  and  slouched  alone;  by  her  side,  casting 
a keen  glance  at  the  girl’s  disturbed  face.  t • j 

'i'he  tide  was  coming  in;  the  roar  and  msh  of  it  down 
below  made  it  difficult  to  hear  what  was  said.  l|p  here,  on 
thi;  high  walk  past  Kemp  Town  to  the  downs,  the  air  was 
ftvsh  and  strong,  bringing  back  the  colour  to  Meg  s paiC 
cheeks,  loosening  long  strands  of  her  hair  and  whipping  it 
freakishiv  in  her  face  and  round  her  neck. 

“Look  here,  won’t  vou  think  it  over?”  parry  burst  out 
I at  last,  his  exes  just  glancing  at  the  adorable  little  kiss- 
curls  round  the  girl’s  temples,  then  apparentlv  focussing 
themselves  on  his  feet,  as  he  moodilv  kicked  a bit  of  gravel 
along.  “Marrving  me,  I mean  ! I’d  do  mv  best  to  be  what 
idu  wanted.  And,  anyhow,  you  woukin’t  have  to  knock 
about  the  world  like  this.  I hate  to  think  of  it  for 

“Oh,  Burry!”  Meg's  breath  caught  in  a sob.  Glanang 
at  his ’rather  short,  thick-set  figure,  at  his  kind,  anxious 
eyes,  Meg  felt  her  heart  warm  towards  him.  After  all, 
he  was  part  of  thp  dear  old  familiar  life.  “You — you  are 
alwavs  so  good  to  me.” 

“I 'don’t  know  about  that,  hut  I’d  like  to  be,  Barry  said. 
“.\nd  if  there  is  no  one  else,  Meg— — ” 

Meg  did  not  speak.  Struck  hv  her  silence,  Barry  looked 
at  her.  Surelv  the  little  ear,  which  was  all  that  he  could  | 
was  pinker  than  it  had  been  the  moment  before!  His  i 


" heart  sank.  ^ . i 

“Is  there,  some^  one  else,  .Meg?”  he  questioneil.  i 

“No-o!”  -Meg  said,  still  keeping  her  face  turned  from: 
him.  “Not — not  now,”  she  added,  in  a stifled  voice.  , 

“\\'hat  does  that  mean?”  Ban^  put  his  favourite  ques- 1 
tion  in  a very  different  tone  this  time..  “There  has  been 
some  one?” 

Meg  nodded.  “Not  now,  Barry!” 

“Whv  not?  If  any  man  has  dared  to  play  with  you 

Barrv ’s  voice  had  a new  note  of  manliness. 

“It  wuis  just  a mistake,”  Meg  said.  “He  he  really  caied 
for  some  one  else,  \ou  sec.” 

“The  fellow  must  have  been  a dashed  scoundrel ! He 
deserves  a good  thrashing,  and  if  ever  1 should  meet  him 
it  will  go  hard  if  I don’t  try  to  give  it  him,”  Barry  said 
truculentlv.  “But,  if  that’s  all  over,  .Meg,  wouldn’t  you 
think  of  me?  I would  trv  to  make  \ou  forget,  and  you 
;;Could  do  what  vou  liked  with  me.”  he  finished  humbly. 

There  were  big  tears  in  .Meg’s  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him. 

> “Vou  are  too  good  for  that,  Barry— too  good  to  be  taken 

“just  as  a makeshift.  Vou  ought  to  marry  a girl  who- ” 

“Don’t  want  her,”  Bariw  said  Ijluntly.  If  it  isn  t you, 

' Meg,  it  will  be  nobody.  But— but  couldn't  you?” 

Tli’en  the  great  tem|)tation  assailed  Meg.  .After  all,  she 
was  fond  of  Barrv,  and  with  him  she  would  be  safe.  Them 
would  be  no  mvsteries,  no  hidden  quicksands.  Barrv 
would  take  care  of  her;  with  him  she  would  be  gomg  back 
as  far  as  was  possible  to  her  old  guarded  life.  She  tem- 


porised. 

“I  don't. come  of  a good  stock,  Barry. 


Mv  father  is  a 


di'unkard  and  a gambler 

“I  don’t  care  what  vour  father  was  or  is,  Barry  replied 
stoutlv.  “It  is  not  your  family,  it  is  you  1 want.  So  if 
that  is  all,  >deg,  it  is'going  to  be  ‘Vos,’  isn’t  it?” 

Tn  spite’  of  all  her  resolutions  to  the  contrary,  Meg  sud- 
donlv  yielded. 

“It  ought  to  be  ‘No,’  but 

“It  isn’t  going  to  be,”  Barrv  said  joyfully.  I I can  t 
thank  you  proporiv  here,  Meg  with  a glance  lound  the 
oiXMi  sc'a-front.  “But  I will  do  my  best  to  make  you  a good 
husband,  and — - 

“Stop,  stop!”  Alcg  cried,  divided  between  tears  and 
laughter’.  “I  have  not  said  I would  have  you  yet.  Vou 
ar<’  going  on  too  quicklv,  Ixury . 

“.Not  a bit  of  it ! .And  I am  not  going  to  kt  you  go  back 
now.  We  will  be  married  as  soon  as  ever  we  can,  and 
then 

“Barry,”  Meg  interrupted  him,  her  voice_  deepening  to 
gravity,  “vou  can't  think  of  that  yet.  Vou  don't  know 
what  uncle — what  Sir  .Augustus  will  sayo” 

“Oh,  ves,  I do — pretty  well!”  Barry  responded.  “I  told 
him  I hrid  asked  you  before,  that  I was  coming  down  here 
to  ask  you  again,  and  that  I should  go  cai  asking  you  till 
X lu  said  ‘A’cs’  to  me  or  to  some  one  else.” 


Much  against  her  will,  a little  smile  crept  round  the 
corners  of  Aleg’s  mouth.  She  coulc  deture  the  scene  so 
xxell  and  .Sir  .\uigustus's  amazed  wrath  at  his  son's  sudden 
sclf-asscrtioni. 

“What  did  he  say?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  you  knoxv” — Barry  hesitated— “the  governor  isn't 
eve  r a x'ery  pleasant  sort  of  chap — not  when  you  put  a thing 
to  him  suddenly.  . But  it  does  not  matter  to  him.  1 have- 
my  oxxn  money  that  aunt  -Vggie  left  me,  so  wc;  sha’n’t  come 
on  him  for  anything.  .And  when  he  realises  he  can’t  stop 
it  he’ll  come  round  right  enough.  He  isn’t  a bad  chap  on 
the  whole,  you  knoxv,  the  governor.” 

“No,”  Meg  said  doubtfullv.  “But  if  he  does  not  con- 
sent  ” 

“We  will  do  without.  Ilaxcn’t  I just  said  so?”  Barry 
demanded. 

“But  I haven't  said  so,”  Meg  objected.  “I — I couldn’t 
be  engaged  to  you  unless  your  father  and  mother  con- 
sented.” 

Barry  stared  at  her  blankly. 

“Oh,  I say,  wdiat  rot!  Why,  we.  are  engaged!  But — 
well,  if  you  persist” — as  Meg  shook  her  head  in  decided 
dissent — “the  mater  will  be  glad  enough  to  have  you  back, 
and  she  and  I between  us  will  soon  bring  the  governor 
round.” 

Whth  a vivid  recollection  of  her  last  interview  with  Sir 
Augustus  in  her  mind,  Meg  was  inclined  to  doubt  this  state- 
ment. AVas  it  a tiny  thrill  of  ipleasure  she  felt  at  the, 
thought  that  theni  was  thus  one  loophole,  left  bv  which  she 
ought  still  manage  to  get  out  of  her  half-promise  to  Barrv? 
As  they  reached  the  open  downs,  and  she  ])crsisted  in  turn- 
ing back,  in  spite  of  Barry’s  remonstrances,  it  was  not 
the  square,  anxious  face,  the  honest  blue  eyes  of  her  cousin- 
lover  that  she  seemed  to  see.  Instead,  the  dark,  proud  face, 
the  frank,  fearless  eyes  of  her  dream-hero  would  rise  before 
her  and  reproach  her. 

Cn.tPTER  XII. 

“Burglary  at  .Marisford.” 

“It  i-i  rumoured  that  the  ]rolice  are  in  possession  of 
a clue,  but  as  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned  the 
whole  affair  of  the  Alarisford  jewels  is  wrapped  in 
mystery.  Inspector  Black,  of  Scotland  Vard,  left  for 
Alarisford  last  night.  He  is  one  of  the  keenest  and 
most  far-sighted  officers  in  the  force,  and  first  came  into 
prominence  eighteen  years  ago,  when  he  arrested  the 
notorious  Mrs.  Wulstan.” 

Meg  read  the  foregoing  paragraph  in  the  “Marisforil 
Chronicle”  twice;  then  she  laid  the  paper  down  and  looked 
through  the  window  reflectively.  She  was  occupving  tlu; 
best  bedroom  and  sitting-room  on  the  first  floor  of  Mrs. 
Foreman’s  apartment  house  in  Brighton.  Mrs.  Foreman 
was  a younger  and  more  cheerful  edition  of  her  sistor 
I.atimer.  She  had  taken  to  Meg  from  the  first,  and  both 
sisters  had  insisted  on  the  girl’s  occupying  the  best  rooms, 
and  being  waited  on  hand  and  foot. 

Meg  had  found  it  a very  pleasant  change  from  Highcross 
for  the  first  few  days,  but  now  that  she  was  rested  she  was 
beginning  to  pine  for  some  regular  occupation. 

Barry  had  taken  Latimer  into  his  confidence  before 
leaving,  and  the  maid’s  delight  in  the  news  had  been  un- 
feigned. She  was  more  persistent  than  ever  that  Me.g,  in 
her  character  of  the  future  Lady  Richenden,  should  be. 
waited  upon  hand  and  foot.  .\s  for  her  taking  another 
situation,  Latimer  scouted  the  idea. 

Of  one  thing  only  Meg  was  aalain — that  this  life  of  idle- 
ness could  not  last.  .She  heard  nothing  from  Highcross; 
she  had  writteiv  to  Mi#.  Martyn  as  a matter  of  cour.se  on 
her  arrival  at  Brighton,  but  so  far  h.ul  received  no  answer; 
and  she  could  not  rid  herself  of  an  uneasv  suspicion  that 
her  mother  me.ant  to  wash  her  hands  of  her  altogether. 
Just  before  she  left  the  farm  too,  Cissy  had  withdrawn  her 
list  of  conunissions.  I lor  mother  had  told  her  not  to  trouble 
Miss  Rossiter,  she  said  sulkily. 

But  though  she.  knew  nothing  of  xxhat  was  going  on  at 
Highcross,  Meg’s  thoughts  constantly  reverted  to  the  ,farni. 
M’htit  were  they  all  doing  now?  she  wondered.  \A’as  Mrs. 
Hamilton  still  staving  there?  Last,  but  not  least,  had  the. 
farm  manager  started  for  the  .Argentine?  But  that  wav 
madness  lay.  .Meg  told  herself  that  what  Mr.  Peters  did 
was  no  concern  of  hers.  No  doubt  he  was  husilv  planning 
the  home  he  h.ad  promised  to  make  for  tlu;  girl  he  had  met 
on  the  field  jj.'itb,  while  as  for  Meg  herself,  had  she  not  her 
own  Barry  Iv-  ihiidr  of? 
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YY'itli  a movement  of  impatience  she  look  up  the  “Maris- 
ford  Chronicle”  again.  It  was  not  particularly  exhilarating 
reading,  being  merely  the  local  newspaper  from  the  locality 
in  which’  Mrs.  Foreman  had  resided  before  her  coming  to 
Brighton.  There  had  been  a big  biirglarv  at  Marisford 
Hall,  and  Meg  had  been  idly  glancing  through  the  report 
of  it,  when  her  attention  was  caught  by  a name  that  she 
had  seen  or  heard  several  times  of  late — the  name  of 
Wuistan. 

As  she  took  the  paper  up  again,  Latimer  came  into  the 
room  with  a plate  of  soup. 

“Now,  Aliss  Meg,  I made  this  myself,  and  you  will  just 
take  it  at  once.” 

Meg  laughed  as  she  took  it  obedienth’. 

“You  spoil  me,  Latimer.  But  now” — ])utting  the  easy- 
chair  beside  her — “come  and  sit  down  and  let  us  have  one 
of  our  old  gossips.  I am  sick  of  mv  own  company.” 

“And  1 don’t  wonder  at  it,”  Latimer  said  in  a concerned 
tone,  as  she  obo\ed.  “This  isn’t  the  life  for  a \oung  thing 
like  you.  Miss  Meg.  I don’t  know  what  m\  lady  would 
say  if  she  could  see  you,  I am  sure.  But  what  I think  is 
it  won’t  be  for  long;  if  ^ou  can  put  up  with  it  for  a bit, 
Mr.  Barry  won’t  leave  you  alone  a minute  longer  than  he 

can  help,  and  when  you’re  married ” 

“It  will  be  worse  than  loneliness  and  Brighton,  I ant 
afraid,”  Meg  remarked  ungratefully.  “Don’t  talk  of  it, 
Latimer.  I want  to  think  of  something  else.  Did  vou  see 
that  the  police  think- they  have  a clue  to  the  burglars  who 
broke  into  Marisford  Hall?” 

“Ay  ! And  they  have  got  officers  come  down  special  from 
Scotland  Y’ard,  I hear,”  Latimer  said  with-  interest.  “One 
of  the  cleverest  there  is,  Mrs.  Jones  was  telling  me  dhis 
morning.” 

“Yes,  Inspector  Black,”  Meg  said,  glancing  at  the  paper 
on  her  knee.  “They  say  he  came  into  prominence  eighteen 
years  ago,  when  he  arrested  the  notorious  Mrs.  Wuistan. 
Who  was  she,  Latimer,  do  vou  remember?” 

“Arrested  who.  Miss  Meg?”  Latimer  questioned. 
“W'ulstan,”  Meg  repeated.  “'I'he  notorious  Mrs.  Wui- 
stan. What  did  she  do,  Latimer?” 

“Mrs.  ulstan,  miss?”  I'he  woman  got  up  and  went 
over  to  the  window.  “Dear  me,  this  blind  i,s  on  ono  side; 
T -wonder  whether  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  spring? 
■Vv,  there  was  a big  to-do  about  Mrs.  ‘ Wuistan  some  vears 
ago — before  you  were  born,  I should  sa\’.  I don’t  know 
the  rights  of  it,  but  folks  said  she  murdered  her  husband.” 
“Dear  me,  what  a dreadful  thing!”  Meg  said  with 
mtcre.st.  “I  don't  think  1 ever  hcarci  of  her,  and  yet  the 
name  seems  familiar.  Do  let  that  blind  alone,  Latinier. 
Come  and  sit  down  and  tell  me  about  Mrs.  WTilstan.  W’hat 
became  of  her?  W'*as  she  hanged?” 

Latimer  came  slowlv  back  to  her  seat.  .She  shivered  as 
she  looked  across  at  Meg. 

“Really,  it  is  cold  enough  for  a fire.  Miss  Meg.  1 shall 
make  you  a bit  this  afternoon  if  it  does  not  clear.  W'hat 
became  of  Mrs.  Y\  ulstan,  did  r ou  sav,  miss?  W’ell,  they 
made  a great  fuss  about  her  in  the  papers,  and  she  got  off 
with  penal  .servitude  for  life.  I did  hear  say  she  died  in 
prison  soon  afterwards.” 

‘Poor  thing!”  Aleg  said  pitifulh'.  “do  die.  in  prison, 
away  from  every  one' who  loved  her!  I should  think  that 
was  as  bad  as  being  hanged.  But  perhaps  she  hadn’t  anv 
relatives,  had  she,  Latimer?” 

Latimer  was  looking  white. 

“I  am  sure  I don’t  knowg  M iss  -Meg.  I was  never  one 
for  interesting  m\self  in  murders  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  always  makes  me  feel  sick  thinking  of  them.” 

“W^eli,  we  won’t  think  of  them,  flhen,”  Meg  said  cheer- 
fully. “I  only  noticed  this  allusion  to  Mrs.  Wuistan  norv 
because  the  name  of  Wuistan  has  seemed  to  haunt  i-ne  of 
late.” 

“Haunt  you!”  Latimer  repeated;  and  now  there  was  a 
new  note,  almost,  it  seemed,  of  awe,  in  her  voice.  “I — I 
don’t  understand.  Miss  Meg.” 

^“Oh,  well,  ‘haunt’  is  an  exaggeration,  of  course!”  the 
girl  laughed.  “I  mean  I have  heard  it  two  or  three  times 
lately,  and  I never  remember  doing  so  at  the  Dower  House.” 
“Where  have  you  heard  it?’’  Latimer  asked  abruptlv. 
“_l  first  saw  the  name  in  a book  I picked  up.”  Meg 
lie.sitated  and  stammered.  Though  it  was  purelv  her  own 
affair,  she  shrank  from  letting  Latimer  know  of  her  stay 
at  Highcross.  If  she  had  confided  her  plan  to  the  old 
woman  at  first  it  would  have  been  different.  As  it  evas, 
sh^  did  not  now  care  to  confess  that  she  had  not  been  staving 


with  the  Cririins  at  Han-ipstead  at  all.  “But  I don't 
suppose  there  was  any  connection  between  the  owner  of  tho 
book  and  the  Mrs.  Wuistan  of  the  murder.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  it  is  an  uncommon  name,  though  I don’t  i 
just  know  that  I have  ever  met  witli.  it  myself,”  Latimer  ; 
said  slowlv.  “But  you  spoke  of  hearing  it  two  or  three 
times,  Miss  Ah'g?’’ 

“1  think  I was  exaggerating,”  Alog  said  candidlw  “1  j 
can’t  remember  any  thing  more.  Latimer,  1 believe  it’s  j 
going  to  clear.  If  it  docs,  1 shall  have  my  walk  after  all.” 
“Not  this  morning.  Miss  Meg,”  Latimer  said  positively 
as  she  rose.  “There  won’t  be  time  before  lunch.  Besides, 
after  a storm  like  that  the  roads  will  be  wet  for  e\er  so 

long,  and  with  \our  cold ” 

“U'hich  chiellv  exists  in  your  imagination,”  Meg  said, 
with  a \awn.  “My  boots  are  quite  strong,  and  tln', 
Brighton  pavements  drv  directly.  You  will  not  bc_able  to 
keep  me  indoors  much  longer.  The  j^ostman  1” — as  a knock 
and  ring  resounded  through  the  house.  “1  wonder  whether, 
there  is  anything  for  me.” 

Latimer  fumed  to  the  door  with  alacrity. 

“I  will  go  and  see,  Miss  Mc,g.  Dear  lire,  I know  what 
it  was  to  be  voung  myself  once.” 

Meg  could  not  help  smiling  as  the  old  woman  hurried 
out  of  the  room.  .So  she  was  supposed  to  be  ]fining  for  a 
letter  from  Barry ! She  felt  almost  guiltv,  knowing  how 
little  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  friends  of  her  childhood, 
how  continually  they  centred  round  the  farm  at  Highcross, 
with  its  round  of  small  daily  tasks.  A-’erv  soon  Latimer 
was  back. 

“Three  for  you.  Miss  Meg,  and  the  right  one  among  them, 
or  f am  much  mistaken.  This  came  bv  hand  too,  but  I 
expect  it  is  just  an  advertisement  of  the  hotel.” 

Meg  glanced  carelessly  at  the  big  square  envelope  and 
laid  it  on  the  table  beside,>her.  “Walpurgis  Hotel”  was  on 
the  flap.  It  would  he  nothing  interesting.  One  of  thci 
others,  she  saw  at  once,  came  from  Barry,  the  second  from 
his  father,  and  the  third — she  did  not  know  the  writing, 
evidently  a man’s,  but — she  looked  at  it  again.  No — she! 
had  made  no  mistake.  The  half-obliterated  postmark  was  i 
“Mountfield.”  {To  be  contimted.)  : 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIVIAN  ADENE. 


ClI.Al>'l’ER  XXI. 

“Mirry,  Mirry,  dear — darling  Mirry — say  you’re  not 
dreadfully  hurt  1 Oh,  do  tell  us  all  about  it,  do ! Oh, 
■Mirry  dear — you  are  not  going  to  die!” 

Gertie’s  voice  w'as  almost  a Avail,  but  Aliriam's  eves 
flashed  open  jit  once.  Garth  had  carried  her  from  file 
motor-car  into  tho  jibrary,  and  had  laid  her  down  upon  one 
of  the  leather  couches.  Gavin  had  followed  leading  A-’ic  ian, 
who  had  been  deposited  in  a d,ec|)  leather  chair.  Airs.  ■ 
•Sandford,  who  never  ceased  her  continual  stream,  of  talk,  | 
had  followed  in  their  Avake.  But  a doctor  of  the  house- j 
party  had  empliatically  forbidden  any  ])ersons  except  LadV| 
Vale  and  the  housekeeper  to  enter  the  room  Avhere  tho.  [ 
victims  of  Avhat  had  threatened  to  be  a grim  tragedy  AA'erc 
taken  after  the  cars  had  fetched  them  from  the  school-  • 
house.  And  now  he  Avas  occupied  Avith  Garth  and  Gavin 
in  another  room,  leaving  the  two  girls  to  the  attentions  of ' 
others. 

Gertie  Avas  hanging  o\er  Aliriam,  Avhose  white  face  had  ' 
frightened  her  badly.  She  lay  Avith  her  neck  and  arms 
w rapped  up,  like  Vivian’s.  But,  at  the  sound  of  her  J 
cousin’s  e.xclamations,  she  roused  herself  and  smiled. 

“Y’ou  little  goose,  it  is  nothing!  I shall  be  all  right  j 
directly.  Alaude  dear,  don’t  look  so  frightened!  I’m  only 
so  glad  you  Avere  not  there  to-  I>c;  scared  like  poor  Gertie.  | 
It  mu.st  have  looked  appalling!”  < 

“Oh,  Alirrv,  it  did — it  did!  There  was  that  dreadful  j 
shoe  full  of  fire — and  you  in  the  middle  of  it,  till  Garth 
got  you  out.  The  kids  all  tore  aw'ay,  but  Vivian  stayed,  j 
and  Gavin  and  Garth  rushed  on.  I don’t  knoAV  Avhat  i 
happened  till  they  came  away  Avith  you  both.  I thought  i 
you  were  dead!”  j 

“It’s  a Avonderful  chance  I am  not,”  said  Miriam,  “ot  i 
rather  I should  say  a Avonderful  providence.  For  as  I was 
dressing  to  go  to  the  school-house  I happened  to  see  my  i 
.Alpine  leather  suit  and  mocassins,  and  it  came  into  my 
head  that  it  Avould  make  a capital  under-dress  for  the  old 
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Avoman  in  the  shoe,  and  I slipped  into  it.  So  I was  pro- 
tected all  over  bv  good  sound  leather,  and  the  bonnet  tied 
over  mv  head  saved  mv  face  Of  cour.se  when  the  flames 
shot  up  all  round  me  I should  very  soon  have  been  horribly 
burned:  But  there  wa"^  no  time  for  that.  I was  got  out 

too  quickl}'.  1 expect  that  Garth  and  Gavin  have  had  the 
worst  of  it.  Oh,  Maude,  dear  Maude,  I want  to  kiss  you 
this  moment ! Your  son  has  saved  my  life ! .And  I am  the 
happiest  woman  in  all  the  world  to-night ! I think  it  was 
happiness,  not  shock  or  pain  that  made  me  so  silly  just  now. 
Where  is  Garth?  1 want  to  see  him  again!  1 want  to 
make  sure  .about  him.  He  had  not  mv  jirotection,  and  he 
was  fighting  the  fire  with  his  bare  hands  to  get  me  out.” 
“Of  couirse  he  would  be,  dearest  Mirry,”  said  Ladv  \ ale. 
“But  tell  me  about  this  dreadful  lire!  What  started  it?” 
“1  cannot  imagine,”  answered  Aliriam.  “1  was  in  the 
shoe.  1 had  thought  that  it  smelt  rather  ^strongly  of 
paraffin  oil,  but  as  the  school-rooms  were  lighted  with 
■lamps  I supposed  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  smell. 
Mrs.  Sandford  was  the  designer  of  the  shoe,  was  she  not? 
She  was  busv  over  furbishing  it  up  when  we  came  on  to 
the  stage,  and  she  was  stationed  below  at  the  hole  under 
the  sole  to  pass  up  the  children  in  succession.  Possibly 
shr;  may  know  more  about  what  happened  than  we  on  the 
stage  could  do” — and  Miriam  turned  hi  r head  a little  in 
the  direction  of  the  person  named. 

.Mrs.  Sandford’s  <>xpression  would  h.ave  been  thought 
immenseh'  strange  a few  moments  ago  had  anybody  been 
looking  at  her.  " Possiblv  Vivian  had  noticed  it  through 
her  half-closed  lids,  though  she  gave  mo  sign.  The  viva- 
ciou.s  little  ladv  had  ceased  her  torrent  of  words  a few 
moments  earliei',  when  Miriam  opened  her  eyes,  and  as 
she  began  speaking  to  Lady  Vale  her  own  eyes  dilated. 
.She  set  her  teeth,  and  her  breath  seemed  to  be  drawn  in 


•panting  gasps. 

Now  that  attention  was  for  the  moment  focussed  upon 
her,  she  sj)rang  to  her  feet,  and  the  torrent  of  words  was 
aga'in  let  loose.  To  Vi\ian,  who  listened  in  the  silence  of 
e.\treme  nicrvous  exhaustion,  she  appeared  to  be  pouring 
out  explanations  which  had  been  many  times  rehearsed 
beforehand.  When  A'ivian’s  nerves  were  tensely  drawn 
it  seemed  as  though  her  ]jerceptions  became  abnormally 
acute,  although  her  appearance  was  that  of  a person 
scarcelv  aware  of  what  was  pasNing. 

“.Ah,  but  how  should  1 know?  I saw  nothing.  I was 
below.  I had  been  busy  with  the  children  ; it  was  no  easy 
matter,  I can  tell  vou.  The  little  girls  were  half  afraid 
*to  <^0  up,  and  the  boys  were  in  such  a desperate  hurry! 
:Then  just  as  1 had  got  riel  of  the  last  one  I heard  all  the 
; commotion,  and  the  cry  of  fire,  and  I smelt  burning,  and 
I thought  perhaps  I was  trapped  myself.  I rushed  away 
to  see  if  I could  help.  A'ct  indeed,  now  I conic  to  think, 
I believe  I do  know.  Those  boys--wretched  little  oamiiis 
that  they  are — .some  of  them  no  doubt  had  matches  in  their 
pockets  ^-fireworks  perhaps.  We  all  know  what  boys  are. 
There  vou  have  it.  A bit  of  carelessness,  or  mischief,  and 
'the  whole  blaze  up  in  a monnent.” 

The  door  opened,  and  Garth  and  Gavin  appeared.  Their 
' clothes  had  been  changed.  They  were  a good  deal 
bandaged,  but  both  were  laughing  as  they  came  in,  and 
both  looked  eagerlv  across  at  the  group  gathered  round  the 
he.arth.  Lord  A'ale  came  with  them,  his  kindly  face  in- 
dicating satisfaction  and  relief. 

“Well,  mv  dear,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  “I  hope  that  your 
contingent  can  give  as  good  an  account  of  itself  as  mine 
ca'P.  Might  have  been  a bad  business  though!  And  Garth 
will  not  have  the  use  of  his  hands  to  any  extent  for  .a  week 
or  more,  but  there’s  no  serious  h.arm  done.  Afiriam,  m\ 
dear,  lie  still.  What  is  it  all  about?” 

For  Miriam,  who  was  clad  in  an  oriental  dressing-gown, 
in  which  she  looked  curiously  regal,  had  risen  to  her  feet, 
and  now  stood  beside  Garth,  who  held  his  head  high,  whilst 
a peculiar  brightness  irradiated  his  face. 

“Tell  them.  Garth,”  said  Miriam,  in  a vibrating  voice. 
“I  want  all  the  world  to  know  it  now~to-night — the 
happiest  and  most  glorious  night  of  my  life!  T<ell  them. 
Garth  ! ” 

But  alreadv  there  w'as  nothing  to  tell.  All  was  known, 
and  Lady  Vale  was  embracing  her  “dearest  Miriam,”  so 
soon  to  be  her  daughter-in-law. 

Suddenlv  Mrs.  .Sandford  sprang  across  the  room  and 
stood  among  them. 

“Lord  Vale,”  she  said,  seeking  for  calmness  and  for  that 


have  tried  to  keep  mv  awful  secret.  For  vour  sake  and 
your  wife’s  I have  held  my  peace.  I had  hoped  that  the 
terrible  incident  might  remain  buried  in  oblivion  for  ever. 
But  I warned  \our  son.  I told  him  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions I might  be  forced  to  speak.  .And  now-  the  time 
has  come.  I dare  keep  silence  no  longer.” 

She  made  a dramatic  pause,  but  no  one  spoke  or  moved. 
Gertie  clung  to  her  mother,  looking  scared,  and  Ladv  A'ale 
trembled  a little.  But  Garth’s  face  did  not  change,  and 
over  Miriam’s  .a  very  curious  look  was  passing.  She 
slipped  hpr  arm  within  Garth’s,  and  thus  they  stood 
together  side  by  side.  Airs.  .Sandford  broke  the  silence. 

“This  is  what  1 have  to  say.  Lord  A'ale.  A’otir  son 
cannot — must  not  marry  either  Miriam  Grev  or  anv  othi'r 
woman.  His  hands  are  stained  with  blood.  He  is  the 
murderer  of  mv  husband.  He  shot  him  before  mv  eyes 
because  of  his  love  lor  mo.  He  has  persecuted  me  man\’ 
times  since,  and  because  I will  not  listen  to  him  he  h.is 
turned  to  another  woman.  But  it  is  too  much.  I cannot 
see  such  an  ill  deed  done.” 

“A’ou  wicked  woman,  be  silent!’’ 

It  was  Miriam’s  deep  clear  voice  that  rang  out.  ProudL 
standing  with  her  hand  u[X)n  Garth’s  shoulder,  she  looked 
Lord  V.ale  full  in  the  face. 

“Ralph,”  she  said,  “you  have  heard  that  horrible 
abominable  tale  jtist  told  b\-  the  wom.an  who  has  re- 
ceived your  hospitality,  has  sat  at  your  table,  has  been 
treated  by  you  and  yours  with  everv  courtes\-  and  kindness. 
Now-  hear  the  truth  concerning  her — a truth  which,  had 
(jarth  been  as  other  nmn,  would  have  closed  tour  doors 
against  her  from  the  beg|xming.  But  he  has  his  owm 
standard  of  chivalry  and  gallantrw  .She  was  a woman, 
alone  in  thd  world,  not  endowed  with  much  of  its  worlrlly 
advantages,  and -he  held  his  peace,  though  he  knew  she 
came  to  persecute  and-  possibL-  to  malign  him  cruelh',  as 
you  heard  her  do  just  now.” 

“It  is  false,”  cried  Mrs.  .Sandford,  with  rising  fur\ . “I 
have  proof  of  what  I say.  Garth  Vale  shot  mv  husband  ! 
.Ask  him  ! He  will  not  dare  to  den\-  it.  .Ask  him  !” 

Lord  Vale  looked  at  his  son.  Ladv  Vale  was  drawing 
deep  sobbing  breaths. 

“.Speak,  Garth!  What  does  all  this  mean?  A'ou  to 
shoot  a man — to  comniit  a murder  ! It  is  like  a nightmare  ! 
.Speak,  and  let  us  have  done  with  the  horror.” 

“It  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak,”  sairl  Garth  ver\  quioth". 
“A’ou  hear?  He  cannot  deny  it.  He  knows  himself — a 
murderer ! ” 

Then  Miriam  turned  with  a regal  gesture  upon  her  rival. 
“A’ou  wicked  wonian  ! Now-  1 will  not  spare  \ou.  ] will 
tell  the  whole  disgraceful  tale,  and  I will  prove  it.” 

Mrs.  .Sandford  sn.-ipped  hr  r fingers. 

“That  for  your  proof!”  she  said. 

Miriam  turned  tow-ards  Lord  Vale  again.  Thev  would 
have  placed  her  iii  a chair,  but  she  preferred  to  stand.  She 
was  in  a white  heat  of  righteous  w-rath. 

“Ralph,  I have  wanted  for  long  to  tell  vou  things  which 
I knew,  but  of  which  the  proof  was  lacking.  1 had  to  send 
out  to  India  to  obtain  evidence.  It  only  came  a few-.dav.s 
ago.  I have  been  awaiting  my  opportunitv.  Otherw-ise 
that  w-oman  should  have  been  turned  from  A’ale  Peveril 
long  ago.” 

It  seemed  then  as  though  Mrs.  Sandford  quailed.  She 
looked  towards  the  door  furtively.  G.'i\in  quietly  took  up 
his  position  against  it,  leaning  against  the  panels  in  a 
natural  and  easv  fashion. 

“I  wrote  out  to  General  Colquhoun  and  his  son  .Archie. 
A’ou  remember  .Archie;  he  and  L were  great  friends  once. 
Fle  met  fiarth  in  Imlia,  and  he  happened  to  be  present 
upon  an  occasion  of  tragedy.  He  happened  to  see  it  all 
clearly.  I ha\e  in  the  house  at  this  moment  his  full 
account.  He  has  been  rather  relieved  to  mak-e  the  state- 
ment— ‘to  get  it  off  his  chc-St,’  as  he.  calls  it.” 

Mrs.  Sandford’s  face  had  suddenly  gone  ashv  white.  Her 
eyes  were  like  those  of  a trapped  creature.  She  looked  as 
though  she  could  have  flowm  at  Aliriam’s  throat.  Lord 
A’ale  wheeled  a chair  towmreis  her,  and  said  in  a curt  incisive 
tone — 

“.Sit  dow-.n  ! ” 

S’ne  obeyed  him,  sitting  upright,  her  chest  rising  and  fall- 
ing with  panting  breaths,  her  ey;es  fixed  upon  Miriam. 

“Ralph,  I w-ill  tell  you  the  disgraceful  and  horrible  storv 
in  a few  w-ords.  Later  I will  show  vou  the  letters  I received 
bv  theMast  mail.  Airs.  .Sandford,  who  went  out  to  India 
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her  job  and  quicldy  married  a handsome  Eurasian,  before 
she  realised,  [>erhaps,  what  that  meant.  She  repented  her 
bargain;  she  also  fell  in  iove — if  that  is  the  right  word  to 
apply  to  any  feeling  in  such  a nature  as  hers — with  Garth. 
No,  Garth,  this  time  1 will  speak.  .She  has  brought  her 
fate  upon  herself.  Well,  to  continue,  I think  I need  scarcely 
say  that  Garth  never  had  and  never  could  have  anv  love  for 
a woman  of  that  kind,  and  he  lot  her  see  it.  .So  she  tried 
to  play  the  pathetic  role  of  an  unhappy  wife.  That  went 
on  ;it  intervals  for  a year  or  so.  Garth,  luckilv,  was  not 
much  at  the  station  ; his  job  was  always  taking  him  out 
into  camp,  and  it  was  when  he  ^\:as  in  camp  that  a partv 
joined  him.  The  Sandfords  were  there,  several  Europeans, 
including  Archie  ('olquhoun,  and  a shoot  w.as  arranged  of 
which  w.e  heard  something  at  the  time.  You  remember, 
.M.-tude  ?” 

“Yes,  I remember  something  about  it.  A man  Avas 
killed — accidentallv  shot.” 

‘‘\os,  so  it  was  supposed.  Mr.  .Sandford  was  killed 
during  ,a  beat  of  small  g.amc,  and  his  Avife  was  there  and 
s.aw  it.  But  now  listen.  It  was  Garth’s  gun  that  shot 
him,  tind  this  evas  how  it  happened.  The  guns  were  all 
posted  ;it  likely  spots.  The  boaters  were  to  drive  the  small 
game  along  a pre-arranged  track,  and  when  this  open  space 
was  reached  .a  good  bag  was  to  be  expected  to  supplv  the 
depleted  larder.  (larth  had  his  own  place  appointed  him, 
and  ho  w.as  known  .as  .a  crack  shot.  Mrs.  .Sandford  took  up 
her  position  close  beside  him  to  Av.atch  proceedings.  Her 
husband  Avas  at  some  distance  in  the  other  line."  Archie 
had  a place  where  he  could  see  evervthing,  and  what  he. 
saw  Avas  this.  Garth  had  a double  breech-lo.adcr.  When 
the  game  began  to  appear  he  shot  down  some  small  birds, 
and  then,  as  he  Av.as  taking  aint  again,  Mrs.  .Sandford  laid 
her  hands  upon  his,  and  directed  the  gun  in  another 
diroctiom  Who  touched  the  tiigger  ] neither  know  nor 
care.  This  A\oman  turned  the  charge  straight  upon  her 
husband,  and  he  fell  dead. 

hrom  that  day  Mrs.  .Sandford  has  never  ceased  to 
threaten  Garth.  She  wished  hint  to  niarrv  her  For 
nobodv,  except  young  Archie,  Avho  held  his  peace,  had  rcallv 
seen  what  happened.  It  was  supposed' to  be  sheer  accident, 
.although  a few  sinister  Avhispers  got  abroad.  . It  did  not 
■Milt  this  woman  then  to  publish  this  abominable  tale.  It 
Avould  not  have  been  a pretty  story  that  she  should  marrv 
the  .man  who  had  killed  her  husband.  But  she  believed 
she.  held  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  his  knees.  She 
(iid  not  happen  to  understand  the  kind  of  man  she  had  to 
c ( nl  With.  She  Icnew"  that  ho  avould  never  a.ccuse  her:  she 
reckoned  upon  that.  .She  followed  Garth  here  to  frv  to 
enforce  her  will  upon  him.  She  failed.  She  also  thoLmbt 
(fiat  perhaps  his  brother  might  equallv  .serve  her  purprrse. 
I wo  strings  to  a bow  are  useful,  and  the  elder  brother  had 
more  to  oflcr  her.  How  can  one  follow  the  Avindinos  of 
such  a tortuous  mind?  I think  to-night  she.  tried  to  131)1-0 
me  to  death  to  get  me  out  of  her  path.  You  haA-e  heard 
the  wicked  falsehoods  she  has  spoken  about  A-our  son,  that 
d possible- she  might  detach  him  from  me.  If  Garth  could 
be  made  to  feel  his  name  smirched,  he  AA'otild  not  offer  it 
to  me.  But  her  Aveapon  has  turned  in  her  own  hand.  Mv 
deadly  ,^ril  brought  us  together,  and  noAV  I have  the  right 
to  .st.and  betweeni  t,nrlh  and  anv  danger  that  mav  threaten 
hini,  as  he  risked  him.self  to-night  to  save  me.'  Ralph— 
Maude  shall  Ave  send  Mrs.  .Sandford  awtav — for  ever?  Or 
would  vou.  Avish  to  prosecute  her  for  slander  and  .seekin" 

to  obtain  money  by  threats?  Garth  will  not  speak  but  I 
know.  ‘ - t.  j 

Mrs.  Sandford  had  risen;  .she  Avns  .shaking  all  over.  All 
stood  aloo  , except  that  Gavin  moved  forward  .a  lew  steps 
•md  opened  the  door  for  her.  .She  went  out  without  a word, 
veheniVm^  ‘-'^o«‘d  again  Gertie  brolce  out 

viper!  Oh,  Garth,  whv  did 
Aou  ever  let  her  come  here?  \'i[X'r— viper— viper  ! ” ' 

, ('lIAPTRlt  XXH. 

Nobody  contradicted  the  iheon-  started  in  the  house  that 

i'i!^  i'  such  a shock  over  the  episode  of 

the  iue  that  she  had  gone  back  to  her  homo  in  London  to 
By  to  shake  oft  the  reme'mbrance  of  it.  The  hou.se-partv, 
lo,  ia\;ng  seen  the  episode,  and  the  consequences  being 
mrrcifull\,  .almost  mii .acLilouslv  light,  there  AA'as  no  reason 
B)  \vori y aooLit  it.  .\nd  no\\-  that  Gertie’s  birtiidiu'  AA'n.s 
looming  near,  Avith  its  big  b.-dl.  and  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ti«s  to  follow,  AV.as  lllilis  titfie  to  give  to  retrospect. 


The  engagement  of  Garth  and  Miriam  c.xcited  some  j 
amusement  and  surprise.  Garth  had  won  for  himself  the  j 
reputation  of  the  kind  of  man  who  doc's  not  marry.  But, 
as  .Miriam  Avas  a universal  favourite,  and  had  always  been 
on  friendlv  terms  with  Garth,  there  was  nothing  very  sur- 
prising about  the  matter.  Seeing  hoAv  remarkably  deeply  in 
love  thev  now  showed  themselves,  it  was  rather  wonderful  1 L 
how  they  had  concealed  it  before.  ' 

Ivor  had  adopted  towards  k'ivian  a half  tensing,  half  ' 
brotherlv  tone  which  she  found  not  altogether  unpleasant, 
though  she  always  wished  that  he  would  lea\-e  her  alone. 

It  Avas  impossible  for  her  to  trust  him  or  his  intentions,  but 
he  had  congratulated  her  on  her  engagement  with  apparent 
sincerity. 

Gregorv  Craddock  still  remained  at  the  farm,  and  Ivor  - 
was  muih  with  him.  They  rode  and  >liot  together,  and 
Avhen  shortly  before  Christmas  a hard  frost  set  in,  thev  | 
were  both  keen  about  getting  the  ice  of  the  lake*  into  line  ‘ 
condition.  Ivor  could  skate  well,-  and  seemed  lo  take  a 
keen  delight  in  biting  cold  and  .stinging  feet.  | 

“Oh,  Yi  dear,”  Gertie  cried  one  dav,  rushing  up 
with  .a  letter  in  her  hand,  “just  read  this!  'I'wu  more 
visitors  want  to  come  and  skate!  \\-’e  met  them  once  at 
Davos.  .Such  jollv  girls!  Mumm\-  savs  ‘Vos,’  if  Ave  can 
squeeze  them  in  anywhere.  I’vo  got  Dollv  Moss  in  mv  , 
room,  so  I can’t  take  them.  Yi,  would  a ou  be  afraid  to  go  ( 
into  the  panelled  room,  and  let  them  have  yours  for  a ' 
week?  They’d  be  scared  of  the  big  haunted  room,  'i'hcv  | 
are  rather  sillies  about  ghosts.  Perhaps  Dolly  and  I might  ; 

move ” i . 

“No,  no — that  would  be  a lot  more  trouble.  I sha’n’t ; 
mind  a bit  having  that  room  now’  all  Mrs.  .S.-indford’s  stuff 
has  been  cleared  out.  - I rather  wonder  you  didn’t  turni 
it  into  a sort  of  dormitory  Avith  the  house  so  full.”  S 

“Well,  of  course  it’s  big  enough.  Only  such  a lot  of  | , 
Vales  have  died  there  that  people  rather  dislike  it,  and  it  | 
looks  ghostly,  and  there’s  a sort  of  feeling  that  its  haunted.;! 
.Are  you  sure  you,  don’t  mind?”  j| 

\ ivian  at  this  moment  felt  a curious  sensation,  as  though  ;||  . 

somebody  was  touching  her  hand  as  though  to  draw  her  p 
in,  the  direction  of  the  panelled  room.  Of  late  she  had  beeni:4 
almost  too  h.appv — as  she  piu  it  to  herself— to  be  op,cn  to'l^ 
the  sensations  she  had  once  experienced  in  this  house,  but  || 
at  this  moment  she  Avas  alive  to  them,  and  her  answer  was  !i 
at  once  pronijitlv  and  eA-en  eagerb-  spolcen.  j 

“Gertie  dear,  I should  like  it — I reallv  should.  I’m  not  | 
in  the  least  afraid.  I’m  very  fond  of  that  old  room  add  | 
its  wonderful  old  bed.”  | 

“Won’t  you  ihind  sleeping  in  it?  For  reallv  wc  are.  i 
getting  short  of  beds  noAV.  1 was  just  Avondering  if  wo  had'| 
another  turn-up  one.  to  put  there  for  you.”  " ^ 

“Don’t!  I shoLiid  like  the  big  four-poster.  It  will  be  4 
almost  like  sleeping  in  .a  tent!  And  the  feather  bed  will  lie  | . 
so  soft  and  warm.  I'll  go  and  get  .mv  things  over,  and  if  I 
they  will  light  .a  fire,  and  air  the  bedding  1 can  go  in  to-  f 
mori'ow  night,  and  you  can  wire  to  your  friend.s  to  com-e.  ; 
as  soon  as  possible.  It’s  no  use  losing  davs  in  an  Fngli>li 
frost.  One  inever  knows  how  many  fine  is  going  lo  get !’’ 
Gertie  danced  off  im  high  glee,  and  Vivian  set  about  | ; 
making  her  own  arr.angem,ents.  huge  fire  Avas  soon  f 

hlazing  on  the  wide  hearth  of  the  room,  and  she  sat  amidst ||  ; 
the  bedding  shif-’Iding  her  face  from  the  blaze  and  dreaming  | ; 
her  own  (Ireams.  '[  ! 

.As  twiliglit  (Irow  on  she  had  n strange  feeling  of  not  a i 
iieing  aloiiiO ; but,  though  she  strained  her  e\'es,  she  oouldji 
see  nothing,  and  she  AV.as  not  in  the  least  afraid.  Ili-rf 
acute  perceptions  told 'Irer  that  Avhatever  this  pre.sence  mighti; 
be  or  might  portend,  it  Awas  not  inimical,  hut  the  reverse  --  j 
that  its  purpose  w'as  for  good  and  not  evil.  ! 

Gnvin  dined  th.at  ni;^ht  at  the  groat  house,  and  she  talked  I 
with  him.  of  her  change  of  room.,  and  spoke  a little  of  thr-  I 
feeling  she  had  in  the  panelled  ch.amber.  He  listened  with 
interest,  and  Avith  a look  of  compvohonsion. 

‘I  think  1 know’  a little  what  \oii  me.an,  T hat  was  my  j 
father’s  room.  T always  feel  something  of  his  pres<:-nce 

there  wdien  I go  in.  I wonder ” ' j 

_He  paused  and  looked  at  Vivian,,  hut  he  did  not  complete I; 
his  sr-nti-ncc,  nor  did  she  ask  its  meaning.  She  too  w;is| 
wondering,  hut  she  could  sea rcc-lv  -have  expre.sscd  th.-itj 
thought  or  wonder  in  Avords. 

On  'the  night  following  she  slept  in  the  room  for  thei 
first  time.  .She  found  a great  fire  burning  ilrere,  for  it  f 
W’as  a cold  room  and  a bitterly  cold  night.  She  had  a store  • 
of  fuel  to  iTiaimain  a blaze  far  into  tiie  nipht  if  she  chose,  | 
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But  she  fell  asleep  with  an  unwonted  promptitude  and  neyer 
Avoke  till  <lav  had  dawned,  and  then  it  was  with  a sensation  , 
of  mental  fatigue, ’as  though  she  had  been  passing  througn  | 
some  kind  of  a struggle  in  her  dreams,  which  had  left  liei 
tired  without  her  understanding  why.  r i • f I 

The  bright  frost\  air  and  the  exhilaration  of  skating— at  | 
AA-hich  she  Avas  proficient— IjIcaa-  aAvay  the  cobwebs  ot  the  | 
night  A’erv  quicklv.  (Livin  A\as  a splendid  skater.  ^ He  ^ 
had  knoAA'n  the  joys  of  more  than  one  Canadian  winter,  i 

\’i\ian’s  second  iiight  in  the  panelled  room  Avas  not_  with- 
out its  thrill.  She  awakened  once  Avithout  knoAving  in  the 
least  hoAA'  long  she  had  slept.  '1  he  (ire  AA'as  not  out,  but 
it  AA'as  burning  <A'ith  a red  gloAA'  AA'ithout  any  blaze,  and 
belAA'cen  her  and  it  she  discerned  a shadoAA'A  foim,  AAhich 
scem-cd  like  that  of  an  old  man  standing  at  the  bed-ioot, 
and  gazing  steadlaslK  at  hei'  AA'ith  eyes  tliat  aa'Cic  curioustv 
lik-e  (jaA'in’s. 

.She  started  up  Avith  a litilo  cry.  .\t  that  moment  the 
figure  A'anished,  but  it  aaos  as  though  a sigh  of  Avind  passed 
through  the  room,  and,  passing  across  the  bed  Avhere  she 
lav,  became  articulatia  ■ 

“Be  rcaclv  — Avatch  - try  to  see  — to  undcrsttind  — to- 
rn orroAV.” 

Then  all  was  silence.  .She  kncAv  not  hoAV  much  had  been 
real,  or  hoA\i  much  the  llgmcnt  of  an  excited  brain.  She 
lay  for  long  AA'ith  Avide  open  eyes,  every  sense  strained,  yet 
Avithoiit  anv  sense  of  fear.  But  nothing  more  happened, 
and  she  presentlv  fell  asleep,  and  slept  far  on  into  the  ne.xt 
morning. 

All  that  dav  she  kept  herself,  as  it  Avere,  for  the  night 
which  AA'as  to  come.  She  onlv  skated  in  the  morning,  for 
she  did  not  Avish  to  tire  herself.  And  Achen  she  AA'ent  to 
bed  it  Avas  Avith  a sense  of  quiet  e.xpectancy  Avhich  Avas 
curious  in  its  happy  confidence. 

“1  am  going  to  learn  something  to-night,”  she  told  her- 
self AAMth  a sense  of  certaintA'  and  almost  of  trium]rh. 
“Those  Avho  haA'e  been  hcdfiing  me  before  are  helping  me 
again.  Oh,  GaA'in,  niA'  darling  ! .Supjrose  that  it  is  giA'cn 
to  me  lo  give  aou  back  Aour  heritage,  as  it  has  been  given 
me  to  saA'e  you  from  dire  peril!” 

She  had  been  told  to  Avatch,  and  no  inclination  toAvards 
sleep 'came  to  her.  .She  n’lade  up  the  fire  before  getting 
into  bed,  and  lav  verv  still  and  quiet,  her  extinguislied 
candle  Avich  the  matches  on  the  table  beside  her.  Availing 
for  a>ny  manifestation  Achich  might  come  to  her.  She 
cared  not  Avhat  it  might  be  called — subjectiA'e  or  objective, 
hallucination  or  revelation.  .All  she  kneev  Avas  that  some 
power  Avas  Avorking  to  make  some  reA'elation,  and  that  she 
had  been  selected  as  the  means  1)a'  Avhich  this  might  be 
done.  Tliere  Avas  nothing  very  strange  in  this  to  her. 
VV'fongs  had  been  righted  be  strange  means  throughout  the 
Avorld’s  historv.  A\'hy  not  this  one  also? 

The  big  clock  in  the  toAA'er  struck  tAA'clve  reverberating 
strokes.  .Again  a little  sigh  as  of  f^  Avind  passing  OA'er  her 
caused  all  her  senses  to  aAvaken  to  A'icid  life.  .\nd  he  Avas 
there — the  old  man  Avith  the  eyes  like  Gavin’s' — standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking  at  her  ! He  Avas  a little  more 
distinct  tO'-night,  and,  though  she  saw  the  gloAv^  of  the  fire 
behind  and  through  his  shadoAVv  form,  it  seemed  to  haA'e 
more  substance,  for  she  saAv  that  he  Avore  a brOAvn  goAvn, 
something  like  the  habit  of  a monk.  He  etood  Avith  his 
hand  grasping  one  of  the  great  bed-posts,  and  he  continued 
to  gaze  at  her  Avith  jtiercing  eyes.  There  Avas  such  en- 
treatv  in  their  glance,  such  a piteous  expression,  as  though 
he  begged  of  her  to  understand  son'iething  that  he  AA'ished 
to  communicate  to  her,  but  lacked  the  poAcer  of  articulation. 
Perhaps  it  Avas  just  so  that  he  had  looked  at  Gavin  a fcAA' 
rears  earlier,  Avhen  the  lad  had  been  summoned  to  his  dying 
father’s  side  for  the  message  that  Avas  ncA-er  spoken. 

Hoav  tragic  for  him  then  ! Hoaa*  tragic  noAv  if  she  also 
failed  in  understanding  1 Once — tAvice — thrice  she  tried  to 
speak  and  failed.  Her  tongue  seemed  heavy  and  powerless, 
and  her  lips  too  dry.  A’et  she  Avas  not  afraid.  She  made 
a great  effort,  and  at  last  the  words  came. 

“Can  I help  you?  Can  I do  anvthing  for  you?” 

The  eA'es  shone,  and  she  saAA-  the  hand  Avhich  grasped  the 
bed-post  move  up  and  doAvn  in  a curious  Avay.  It  seemed 
to  be  hunting  for  something.  As  she  AA'atched  the  fingers 
seemed  to  find  it,  and  stopped.  .She  sat  forAvard  in  the 
i>ed  to  see  better  the  position  of  that  hand,  and  as  she  did 
so  the  figure  vanished,  and  again  she  seemed  to  hear  the 
. words — 

“Try  to  understand!” 

And  she  cried  out  to  the  empty  air — 


“I  do  uiulerstand.  The  bed-post!” 

Then  she  must  suddenly  haA'e  fallen  fast  asleep,  for  she 
mew  nothing  more  till  the  sun  was  shining  in  at  the 

AA  iniloAV. 

Was  it  all  a dream?  .She  could  not  pause  just  then  to 
think,  and  hurried  Avith  her  dressing  so  as  not  to  be  late. 
A'ct  all  the  Avhile  she  kept  looking  at  the  post  of  the  bed 
Avhere  the  ghostly  fingers  had  rested  and  moA'ed.  As  soon 
as  the  maids  AA'ere  out  of  the  roo'm  she  would  find  tools  and, 
instead  of  going  to  the  lake  Avhere  Gavin  Avould  be  Avaitirfg,^ 
for  her,  she  Avould  come  here  and  make  her  oAvn  in\'estiga- 
tions.  What  might  not  she  perhaps  haA'e  to  shoAV  and  to 
tell  Avhen  they  met  next? 

Her  eyes  AA'cre  shining  as  she  sat  at  breakfast,  and  one 
pair  of  eyes  saAV  this.  Ivor  \';ule  folloAvcd  her  as  she  left 
the  table,  and  went  into  that  room  in  the  back  offices 
Avhere  all  manner  of  odds  and  ends  AA-ere  stordd.  When 
she  came  out  with  hammer,  chisel,  and  scrOAA -driver  in  her 
hands,  he  was  Availing  and  watching,  unknoAvn  to  Iier, 
and  he  folloAA'ed  her  Avith  cat-like  sterdthiness  as  she 
mounted  to  hei'  room  and  carefullv  shut  herself  in.  .She 
Avas  in  such  haste  tb.at  she  did  not  pause  to  lock  the  door. 
Ho  one  avoliUI  inA'ade  her  privacy  at  such,  an  hour. 

The  m.aids  had  finished  their  Avork  in  the  chamber,  and 
its  gre.at  four-]tost  bed  stood  smoothed  am]  in  order.  Vivian 
(rememficrcd  exactl}'  hoAA'  the  shadoAVv  figure  had  stood 
and  maniiiulated  the  carved  bed-post  AAitli  its  ghost-like 
fi.ngjers.  .And  into  her  brain  had  dashed  the  thought, 
“I\‘rhaps  the  bed-post  is  holloAv!” 

.Sire  had  ncA'c-r  heard  of  such  a thing,  but  surely  it  Avas 
possible.  Upon  the  d,ay  Avhen  she  hati  taken  possession  of 
the  room,  Gertie  had  brought  Gartn  there  to  shoAv  her  the 
secret  cavities  in  the  panelling  of  the  OAer-mantel,  and  the 
door  so  cleverly  masked  betAAeen  the  AvindoAvs,  which  led 
into  a tiny  Avail  cavitA , and  down  a corkscrcAv  stair  to  the 
door  beloAv,  Avhere  a door  led  out  under  a thick  veil  of  ivA' 
into  the  d.ark  shrubbery.  Garth  had  carefully  locked  this 
door  on  the  inside,  and  left  the  AA'dl-oilcd  key  in  the  lock. 
He  had  then  told  her  that  he  belieAied  nobodv  in  the  hou.se, 
except  himself,  Avas  aware  of  this  hiding-place,  supposed 
to  have  been  used  by  fugitive  ]rriests  in  olden  times,  or 
fugitiA'es  from  justice  or  malice. 

“Best  to  be  conversant  Avith  all  the  secrets  of  vour  ncAV  ’ 
abode  ! ” he  told  her. 

But  he  had  made  no  mention  of  the  holloAV  bed-post, 
if  such  there  Avere.  She  approacheef  it  AA'ith  eager  hope  in 
her  heart.  Surely  if  those  feelings  Ashich  harl  so  often 
pos.sessed  her  since  she  came  to  this  hou,-'c  had  anv  mean- 
ing, it  Avas  that  she  had  been  sent  to  guard  and  aid  the  man 
she  loved.  Her  acute  sensibilities  had  enabled  her  to  re- 
ceive impressions  denied  to  others,  and  noAA' — Avas  she  to 
reap  a great  and  glorious  reAvard  ? .Suppose — ah,  just 

suppose  that  the  secret  of  GaA'in 's  inheritance  lav  almost 
beneath  her  hands  ! 

It  Avas  so  beautifully,  so  AA'onderfulh'  simple,  Avhen  once 
one  h.ad  the  clue.  .She  remcmbi'red  Iioaa'  the  long-fingered 
hands  had  moved  to  and  fi'o,  and  she  sought  to  imitate  their 
actions.  And  as  her  fingers  touched  certain  knobs  in  the 
carving,  she  felt  them  give  veiw  slightlv  under  pressure. 
Then  she  pressed  a little  harder,  and  the  knob  remained 
depressed.  When  seA'cn  of  them  had  been  thus  manipu- 
lated a little  portion  of  the  AA'oochA'ork  inclined  inAA’ards,  and 
A'ivian,  eagerly  inserting  a trembling  hand,  felt  her  fingers 
grasp  a tightly-AVound  roll  of  papers. 

With  a heart  beating  almo.s_t  to  suffocation  she  drCAV 
them  forth.  They  Avere  yellow  Avith  age,  but  the  hand- 
Avriting  upon  the  outer  Avrapper  Avas  clear  and  distinct. 

“Papers  and  certificates  relating  to  mv  marriage  and  the 
birth  of  the  boA  .” 

That  Avas  all.  But  it  AA'as  enough.  \'ivian  uttered  a 
little  cry  of  triumph,  and  thrust  the  packet  into  the  pocket 
of  the  coat  she  Avas  Avearing  over  her  house-dress.  She 
seized  her  cap.  She  pinned  it  to  her  heaji  and  caught  up 
her  skates.  She  Avas  to  join  Gavin  on  the  lake  that  day. 
W’hat  iieAVs  she  had  to  tell  him  ! 

As  she  turned  toAvards  the  door  she  saAA'  that  it  AA'as  open, 
and  that  Ivor  Vale  Avas  entering  and  closing  it  behind  him. 
This  was  the  old  Aving,  and  nobody  else  aa'ouIcI  be  likely 
to  be  near  at  such  an  hour. 

“I  will  trouble,  you  to  hand  OA'er  that  packet  of  paper.s. 
Miss  Adene,  Avhich  you  have  just  purloined  and  secreted— 
in  my  father’s  house.” 

(To  he  contUmed.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  F.  Cl. — With  nuicli  that  you  say  on  the 
question  of  wonicn-jurors  we  entirely 
agree,  but  must  'differ  from  vour  conten- 
tion that  they  shoujd  lie  excluded 
altogether  from  the  jury-box.  Women, 
having  claimed  and  obt.ained  full  rigbis 
of  citizenship  as  exemplified  bv  the 
Parliamentar.y  vote,  can  scarcely  witli  tiny 
sense  o1  fairness  repudiate  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  the  possession  ol 
those  rights  entails.  Bi.it  the  eonditions 
as  between  men  iind  women  liable  to 
serve  on  juries  are  not  equal  and  never 
can  Ite,  and  therefore  some  discrimination 
must  be  made  in  the  oasc  of  women 
which  would  be  invidious  wheie  men  are 
concerned.  Expectant  tind  nursing 
mothers  sliotild  not  be  ctdled  upon  to 
serve,  nor  should  a mother  whose  tem- 
porary absence  from  home  would'  en- 
danger the  lives  of  her  children.  There 
are  conceivable  and  innumerable  circum- 
stances in  which  severe  penalties  would 
be  inflicted  upon  women  compelled  to 
serve  on  a jury  from  whidi  men  would 
be  immune.  It  will  be  difficult  to  define 
those  circumstances,  but  not  impossible. 
The  root  of  the  matter  is  not,  as  you 
seem  to  think,  relative  or  comparative 
education.  The  average  m:in  who  i.s 
summoned  on  a jury  is  as  ignorant  of 
legal  matter.s  as  anv  woman  c;in  be.  The 
great  majority  of  people  are  able 
roughly  to  analy.se  fact.s,  and  that  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  intelligence  in  either 
men  or  women  when  called  upon  to 
serve  on  n jury.  They  have  the  direction 
of  the  judge,  who  alone  interprets  the 
law  while  directing  the  jury  as  to  the 
bearing  of  evidence  of  fact.  Tlierefore 
the  question  of  educational  equality  ns 
between  the  sexes  is  of  no  moment. 
What  is  of  moment,  as  bearing  upon 
your  . contention,  is  that  women  at 
present  neither  practise  in  the  Courts  as 
Counsel  nor  sit  on  the  Bench  as  judges. 
If  they  did,  rules  of  exemption  on  behalf 
of  women  able  to  exercise  the  vote  but 
incapable  of  serving  on  a jury  would  soon 
be  framed,  and  the  unfairness  of  which 
YOU  complain  would  be  heard  of  no  more. 
Meanwhile  women  are  p.aying  a penalty 
for  having  acquired  full  citizenship  which 
few  foresaw  and  nearly  all  deprecate  or 
denounce.  Are  they  prepared  to  go 
further  or  to  recede?  The  question  is 
not  asked  in  the  expectation  of  an 
answer.  It  is  intended  merely  to  point 
out  that  one  cannot  pick  violets  on  a 
dewy  morning  without  wetting  the 
11  Offers , 


BOGtu-tD. — We  trust  thi'  time  is  not  distant  | 
when  your  liopes  will  he  realised.  A dog  | 
cannot  chase  it,s  tail  for  long  without  ex- 
hausting its  energy,  and  wage-earners 
cannot  Iceep  on  demanding  more  pay 
without  diminishing  the  sources  of  capital 
until  they  become  so  low  ns  to  imike  any 
pay  impossible.  This  is  recognised  well 
onougli  bv  tlie  leaders  of  Labour,  and  the 
real  difficultv  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
unable  to  resolve  among  themselves  which 
.section  of  the  competitors  in  the  race  for 
bigger  pav  shall  be  the  first  to  cry 
“Enough  !”  There  can  be  little  question 
that  before  the  vv.ar  the  majority  of  wage- 
earners  did  not  receive  that  share  of  the 
profits  of  industry  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  The  case  is  different  now.  Every 
class  of  workers  is  so  well  organised  that, 
iliough  its  members  may  not  have  gained 
all  they  want,  ihoy  will  have  to  want 
before  they  can  gain  more.  They  are  all 
in  the  race,  and  all  hope  to  be  first — 
that  is,  to  gain  a rise  in  wages  which 
excels  the  rise  gained  by  other  sections, 
rclativelv  to  the  state  of  thing.s  before  ( 
the  race  began.  It  is  just  Itere  that  one  I 
may  hope  to  sec  common  sense  come  in.  I 
It  is  obvious  that  all  skilled  labour  is  j 
not  of  tlie  same  value.  A skilled  hobby-  j 
horse  maker  cannot  hope  to  put  hirn.sclf 
on  the  same  level  (in  skill)  as  ;i  skilled 
maker  of  chronometers.  But  the  men 
employed  in  each  of  those  industries 
know  the  relative  value  of  their  work  in 
comparison  with  other  fields  of  industry. 
If  one  could  bring  this  sectional  know- 
ledge to  bear  on  the  question  of  wages  in 
.a  general  conference  of  leaders  of 
workers’  unions  of  every  sort,  then  wo 
might  hope,  to  see  the  present  sectional 
disconlent,  arising  from  envy  or  sus- 
picion, giving  place  to  that  feeling  of 
contentment  which  follows  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  one  has  got  all  that  circum- 
stances allow,  even  tliough  tliis  is  sliort 
ol  what  one  feels  oneself  to  deserve.  The 
necessity  for  such  a conference  is  press- 
ing, and  until  it  takes  place  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  has  the  same  fear 
of  being  bogged  financially  that  you  h^ve. 

PoRTOBF.u.o. — Cnstiistry  when  supported 
bv  pinchbeck  mornlity  is  .a  mental  pro- 
cess that  is  almost  certain  to  bring 
Trouble,  whereas  a little  common  sense, 
added  to  the  reflcctiion  that  you  have  a 
duty  towards  your  neighbours  as  well  ns 
to  yourself,  would  put  you  in  the  straight 
path  and  keep  you  there.  In  the  dispute 
vvitli  your  former  friend,  tlio  cause  of 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  very  trifling, 
you  admit  that  the  law  is  on  his  side, 
btit  contend  tlint  you  are  morally  in 
the  right  in  withstanding  his  claim. 
Try  to  put  yourself  in  your  opponent’s 
place,  and  to  think  as  he  thinks  of  the 
matter  in  dispute.  If  you  do,  it  will 
appear  to  you  in  quite  a different  aspect 
from  tliat  which  now  presents  itself  to 
you.  At  all  events,  he  has  the  law  on 
iii.s  side,  which  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  he  is  morally  right  also  ; but  even 
were  the  law  unfair  and  inequitable  it_ 
claims  obedience  from  law-abiding' 

citizens  w'no  are  not  so  unwise  as  to  set 
up  their  own  interpretations  of  morality 
against  that  of  the  community  as  em- 
bodied in  the  law. 

Bath.— Grease  stains  on  the-  book  page.s 
cun  be  removed  by  the  following 

method.  Run  a hot  iron  over  a sheet 
of  blotting-paper  laid  above  the  stains, 
thus  extracting  most  of  the  grease  ; then 
with  a soft  clean  brush  apply  clear  oil 
of  turpentine,  brought  almost  to  boiling- 
point,  to  botli  sides  of  the  stained  page. 
Repeat  this  a few  times,  and  then  with 
.another  clean  brush,  dipped  in  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  go  over  the  stained  spots 
again,  after  which  ail  traces  of  them 

. should  have  disappeared. 


Beli.e. — The  Finance  .\ct  t>f  1920  made  a 
I'adictd  alteration  in  the  assessmen! 
between  earned  and  unearned  iucumes, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  previously 
existing-  exemptions-  and  abatements  are  1 
replaced  by  a sort  of  datum  line  that  j 
fixes  the  "assessable  income’’  and  thi'  1 
"lax.ibie  income.”  'Jherefore  in  your  I 
position  you  can  cla.iin  no  concession  on  j 
account  of  exemption  or  abatement.  But 
you  can  claim  under  the  working  of  the  i 
Act  because  you  are  called  upon  to  pay  ; 
too  much.  (The  case  of  “P.  11.  R.,”  ; 
mentioned  on  this  page  on  February 
26tli  is  not  one  in  point,  as  voti  think, 
because  the  Income  there  Irom  the  in- 
vestment of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  was 
benealh  assessable  range).  In  the 

“-Memorandiini  on  the  Provisions  of  tin- 
Fintince  .Act,  1920,”  we  are  told  that 
“exemption  from  tax  may  be  claimed 
where  the  total  .assessable  income  does 
not  exceed  _£135.”  Your  income  is 
/jlSO.  Without  regard  to  tlic  question 
ol  wliellier  your  income  is  earned  or  un- 
earned, it  seems  evident  that  you  can  Ixt 
called  upon  only  to'  pay  tax  on  ;^jl5  at 
3s.  in  tile  £.  But  6s.  has  already  been 
deducted  from  every  pound  of  nearly  half 
of  your  total  income,  and  you  w;mt  to 
know  if  you  can  recover  it  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  Authorities.  We  are 
assured  that  you  can.  .As  you  are  taxed 
under  Schedule  D— namely,  for  unearned 
income — you  can  appeal  to  the  Inspector 
of  Taxes  in  your  district  (as  could  anv 
one  under  .Scliedule  E),  and,  if  dissatisfied 
with  his  decision,  to  the  Special  Com- 
missioners for  Income  Tax,  into  com- 
munication with  whom  the  Inspector  is 
bound  to  put  vou.  We  see  plainly  what 
is  the  gravamen  of  your  complaint.  It 
is  that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
aetually  earned  and  inherited  income.  It  \ 
is  a distinction  that  has  a-  most  dc.struc- 
tive  effect  on  the  great  .social  virtue  of 
thrift— an  effect  which  will  be  vastly  in- 
creased bv  the  growing  policy  of  keep- 
ing the  idle  in  idleness  by  the  distribulion 
of  weekly  doles — ;ind  it  is  a distinction 
that  acts  wltli  the  greatest  injustice  on 
those  who  have  proved  themselves 
some  of  the  bes.t  citizens-  of  the  rcblm. 
Such  a result  is  not  desirable  even  for  so 
important  a purpose  as  increasing  llio 
country’s  rc'vcnue. 

Othkr  Commu.n’ication.s  Rf.cf.ivp.d  : — E.  G. 
(the  recitation,  “Kissing  Cup’s  R;icc”  is 
by  Campbell  Rac-Brown  and  is  published 
in  “Rhymes,  Romantic  and  Racy”  by 
Messrs.  Samuel  French,  Limited,  26, 
Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  the 
pre-war  price  was  one  shilling ; it  is 
■always  a pleasure  to  hear  from  such  loyal 
friends  as  your  family  has  been). — 
Windermere  (see  reply  to  “Belle”  above  ; 
as  a rule  we  do  not  give  advice  as  to 
investments,  but  in  your  particular  case 
we  may  venttire  to  sav  that  Treasury 
Bonds  would  be  more  advantageous  than 
Coi-iporation  mortgages).  — An  Oi.d 
Rf.\i)ER  (a  half-crown  piece  ol  the  reign 
of  William  Ilf.  with  the  date  almo.st 
worn  off  has  no  extrinsic  value). — 
Senfx  (vve  regret  we  are  not  able  to 
identify  the  recitation  from  the  descrip- 
tion you  give  of  it). — D.  N.  T.  O.  (the 
story  was  published  anonymously,  and  is 
now  out  of  print). — G.  L.  D.  (the  Iceland 
flag  is  blue  with  a white-bordered  red 
cross). — Mater  (both  stories  have  been 
re-issued  in  the  “Family  Story-Teller” 
series  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
publisher  post-free  one-and-threepence). 
— P.  H.  (“brent-goose”  is  the  old  term 
for  a goose  the  colour  of  burnt  bread). 
— Delighted  (many  thanks). — S.  S., 
Polly,  and  V.  AL  (no). — Farmer  (.a 
licence  is  necessary  and  the  cost  i.s  five 
shillings). — Bill  (the  period  of  grace  is 

i three  days). 
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THE  ABUSE  OF  SATIRE. 

Satire  is  a ^veaporl  the  use  of  ^hich  can  justified  on 
various  grounds.  It  was  not  unknown  in  ancient  days,  the 
ridicule  bestowed  on  Raal’s  prophets  being  a well-known 
example.  “.\nd  Elijah  mocked  them,  aivl  said,  Cry  aloud  ; 
for  he  is  a ■god;  cither  he  is  talking,  or  he  i.s  pursuing;  or 
h{-  is  on  a jcurnev,  or  peradvcinture  he  slcepeth  and  must 
,i>e  awaked.”  There  were  notable  satirists  in  Greclc  and 
Roman  letters.  The.  dramatists  indulge,  in  it;  Pindar  is  not 
free  from  it  ; and  iron\-  is  often  resorted  to  by  Sophocles. 
Socrates  u*es  it  in  moderation,  and  .Aristotle  now  .and  .again 
bord<TS  on  it.  ,\mong  l-Joman  writers,  Persius  and  Jtiven.al 
stand  out  jtrominentL  as  lasher.s  of  imbecilitv  and  \ice. 

In  modern  times  ft.aptas  bearing  the  names  of  “Paul  Pr\  ” 
and  “The  Pennv  Satirist”  flourished,  and  the  poet  Diadi  n 
did  not  disdain  its  .aid  in  his  “Absolom  and  .\chitophel. ” 
In  that  work  \’illiers  and  .Shaftesburv  are  delineatctl  with 
crude  lldelitw  Uog.arth  gtive  it  an  jirtistic  ttiiit  in  his 
“Al.irch  to  l''inchlov”  and  other  works.  Pope  was  a satirist 
of  the  first  water,  pillorying  John  Dennis  in  unforgelable 
terms. 

Hut  the  prince  of  satirists  was  llie  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
Jonathan  .Swift.  He  li.as  hail  rn.any  biographers.  .Among 
these  Jolinson  and  Scott  are  llio  best.  .Mr.  I^eslie  .Stephen 
writes  lucidlv  about  him.  Swift  is  a writer  whose  pen  is 
.always  used  to  vilify  his  age;  his  l.ang'uage  is  coarse  and 
unfeeling.  He  is  fuk  of  odious  images,  of  base  and  abomin- 
ahlo  allusions.  His  loye-lettcrs  are  defaced  by  incurable 
spleen.  A'et  his  unquestioned  genius  procured  him  the 
friendship  of  Addison.  His  prose  is  famous  .all  the  world 
over.  He  is  a master  of  the  .a]>t  stning,  the  quaint  allusion, 
•.the  deadly  joke.  His  gospel  of  hatred,  his  “Culliyer,”  upon 
which  he  lavished  the  treasures  of  his  wit,  and  into  which 
instilled  the  essence  of  his  rage,  has  become  a child's 
book,  and  has  been  read  with  wonder  and  delight  by  gener;i- 
tions  of  innocent  young  pensons.  His  relations  with  women 
were  peculi.ar. 

'I'h.ackerax’s  sketch  of  .Swift  has  been  ciiticised  as  loo 
severe.  \\'e  think  it  both  deligluful  and  just.  He  rhapso- 
dises about  .Stell.'i,  it  is  true;  but  undoubtedly  Stella  had 
her  good  points.  She  was  a quick-witted  woman,  who 
won  the  love  of  a great  Englishm.-m — for  to  call  Swift  an 
Trishm.-m  i.s  sheer  folly.  d'iiackera\  ’s  estimate  is  severe, 
but  not  too  severe;  he  says.  “1  would  r.ather  h.ave  had  a 
piitafo  .and  .a  friendly  tvord  from  Goldsmith  than  have  been 
beholden  to  the  Dean  for  a guinea  and  a dinner.”  And  so 
would  most  of  us. 

'I'here  is  a good  do, al  of  affectation  among  the  young 
waiters  of  our  cl.av.  'Hie  h;ibit  of  cynicism  is  soon  acquired, 
anil  the  ])ractice  of  sneering  at  writing  w hich  is  not  up  to 
the  ' standard  that  they  h.ave  taken  for  themselves  is  too 
prev.alent.  Milton  savs,  “A  beardless  cynic  is  the  shame  of 
nature.”  Gerlain  reviews  and  magazines  increase  their 
circulation  by  pandering  to  this  taste.  As  there  must  be 
an  element  of  weakness  in  all  our  best  human  work,  there 
is  .sure  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  critic;  but  it  is  the 
business  of  the  roviewer  to  point  out  the  merits  and  not 
merely  the  defects  of  the  work  he  is  considering.  To'  be 
dashing,  powerful,  brilliant  is  too  often  the  ambition  of  the 
loung  critic;  let  us  hope  that  as  he  grows  older  he  will 
ripen,  mitigating  his  st'.lo  and  melhoil,  and  in  the  end 
allowing  his  bettor  mind  to  guide  his  pen. 

Thacirerav  has  been  blamed  in  comparison  with  Dickons 
as  a c\  nic  wdiose  habit  of  getting  behind  his  characters  and 
analysing  their  motives  was  injurious  to  society.  He  cer- 
tainly dees  expose  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  men  and 
women  unsparingly.  But  it  was  a shoddy  society  in  which 
he  moved,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  harm  that  he 
<lid  was  not  outdone  by  the  good  wrought  through  contrast 
with  the  finer  natures.  Colonel  Newcome  will  long  live  as 
the  exponent  of  chivalry  in  a backward  time.  The  “Book 
of  .Snobs”  is  an  illuminating  Work.  We  are  all  snobs  more 
or  less,  and  we- pay  tribute  to  fashion  in  various  ways.  A’et 
it  is  true  th.at  hum.nn  nature  is  on  the  whole  an  improving 
thing,  and  hope  and  faith  are  fully  justified  in  their  outlook. 

Bvron’s  love  of  satire  was  an  unchecked  habit,  which 
grew  upon  him  and  found  vent  in  caustic  poems,  some  of 
which  were  of  high  quality.  His  “English  Bards  and 
Scottish  Reviewers”  was  directed  against  jelfrey  in  particu- 

I'l*'  1 1 cr»  nf  hi«:*  iinc-rvr»**iTirt  i-ronf m.rtr»F  /if  1 Txt-ci— 


ductions.  He  reaches  the  maximum  of  his  heat  and  rage 
in  the  “X'ision  of  Judgment,”  wherein  he  girds  at  George 
111.,  thus — 

“ He  came  to  his  sceptre  young;  he  leaves  it  old. 

Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm, 

And  left  it;  and  his  ainials  too  behold — 

How  to  a minion  first  he  gave  the  helm; 

How  grew  upon  his  heart  the  thirst  for  gold. 

The  beggar’s  vice,  7ehich  ran  hut  overu’hetm 
The  meanest  hearts;  and  for  the  rest,  hut  glance 
Thine  eye  along  America  to  France.” 

James  Russell  I.owoll  is  a master  of  the  art,  and  in  the 
“Bigelow  Papers”  he  lets  himself  go  with  zest.  He 
announces  his  point  of  view  thu.s-  — 

“ Ec  to  mv  princerples,  / glorv 
In  heviiT  nothin’  of  the  sort; 

I ain't  a \l’liig,  I ain't  a Tory  — 

J’m  jest  a condidole  in  short." 

His  “F.'ihle  for  Critics”  i.s  a line  speciimai  of  satire  un- 
clouded by  spite,  envy,  or  malice.  On  the  wliolo  In.-  shines 
among  modern  satirists  as  one  who  has  written  nothing  of 
which  he  has  any  reason  to  be.  .ashamed. 

But  now  we  come  to  deal  with  the  positive  side  of  the 
subject.  And  hero  Air.  .Augustine  Hirrell  stands  forth  as 
one  whose  lambent  summer  lightning  flashes  to  and  fro 
with  rare  effect.  I'here  is  no  passion  or  .animus  of  ;m\  kind. 
'I'ak'c  for  instance  his  essay  on  “Truth  Hunting.”  He  says 
“Curiositt  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  qualit\ . In  .a  critic 
it  is  cs[)cci.ally  excellent.  To  wtmt  to  Imow  all  about  a 
thing,  and  not  merely  one  man's  account  or  version  of  ii  ; 
to  see  .'ill  round  it,  or  at  any  rate  as  far  round  it  as  is 
possible;  not  to  be  lazy  o'i-  indifferent — all  this  is  really  very 
excellent.  Jiiliir  Mill  in  that  significant  book,  the  ‘.Auto- 
biogra[)hy,’  describes  this  age  as  ‘one  of  weak  conviction-., 
p.ar.-dyscd  intellects,  and  growing  laxity  of  opinions.’”  He 
goes  on  to  discuss  Charles  Lamb’s  character,  and  declares 
that  he  “siji|a-d  his  glass,  shuflled  Ids  cards,  and  was  content 
with  the  humble  inquir\',  ‘What  are  trumps?' — all  without 
either  wr.angling  with,  or  .accepting  the  opinions  that 
hurtled  in  the  air  about  him.”  In  short,  “Wc  want  Lambs, 
not  (Joleridges.  Tin-  verdii't  to  be  striven  for  is  not  'Well 
guessed!’  but  ‘Well  done!’”  His  htmdling  of  Doctor 
N'ewmnn  is  very  eh.ai'.acterisiic.  lb-  quotes  a long  passagi' 
from  his  “Apologi.a”  in  which  N’ewnian  decl.ired,  “1  firmU 
believe  that  saints  liaw  r.'U'ed  the  dead  to  life,  crossed  the 
seas  without  vessels,  multi[)Iird  grain  and  bretui,  cured  in- 
curable diseases,  and  stof)[)ed  the  operations  of  the  laws  of 
the  universe  in  a multitude  of  wavs.”  .And  then  Mr.  Birrell 
moralises  thus — “(Ah,  .Spirit  of  'I'rutli,  where  wert  thou  when 
the  rcmor.solc.ss  deep  of  superstition  closed  over  the  head  of 
John  Henry  Newtmm,  who  surely  de.servcd  to  be  thv  best- 
loved  son?”  Elsewhere  he  says — “But  we  all  nf  us  select  our 
opinions  far  too  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  do  our  ladies 
their  afternoon  shopping—  this  thing  because  it  was  pretts , 
and  th.at  thing  because  it  i.s  cheap).”  The  last  extract  lh;it 
we  shall  make  is  from  an  essay  entitled  the  “Via  Media” — 
“.Aunt  Nesbitt  indeed  considered  Gibbon  a very  ploie* 
writer.  ‘I  am  sure,’ 'said  she,  ‘he  makes  the  most  religious 
p-'flections  all  along.  I liked  him  particularly  on  that 
account.’  This  poor  lady  had  seme  excuse.  A vein  of 
irony  like  Gibbon’s  is  not  struck  every  day,  but  readers  of 
newspapers  when  they  laugh  ought  to  be  able  to  perceive 
what  it  is  they  are  laughing  at.”  He  conclude.9  by  saying, 
“Logic  is  the  prime  necessity  of  the  hour.  Decompositioa 
and  transformation  is  going  on  .all  around  us.  .Some 
opinions,  bold  and  erect  as  they  stand,  are  in  reality  but 
empty  sheills.  (dne  shove  would  be  fatal.  Why  is  it  not 
given  ?” 

.Satire  is  a dangerous  weapon  and  one  to  be  used  with 
extreme  cautioil.  To  shoot  follv  as  it  flies  is  one  thing;  to 
bludgeon  your  adversary  is  quite  another.  In  all  our  say- 
ings and  doings  charity  should  be  intermingled;  once  let 
passion,  spite,  ill-nature  creep  in  and  the  whole  is  poisoned. 
The  law  of  libel  protects  us  against  false  and  malicious 
attacks,  but  everyboily  knows  how  cast*  it  is  to  evade  the 
just  consequences  of  clever  statements  wdiich  fall  short  of 
the  required  plainness  of  speech.  The  motive  is  the  main 
thing;  let  us  only  keep  in  mind  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
service  to  the  community,  and  all  will  be  right.  AA'hcn  the 
lash  of  satire  has  to  be  laid  on,  let  it  be  judiciously  used — 
to  quote  Izaak  AValton’s  famous  dictum,  wdien  giving  in- 
structions for  the  ]dacing  of  the  worm  on  the  hook,  to  do 
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Phonographs  are  now  being  used  to 
teach  parrots  to  talk. 

* * 

The  crescent,  symbol  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  was  adopted  by  Sultan  Osman, 
its  founder,  in  the  year  1299. 

•H- 

Balzac’s  “Comedle  Humaine”  embodies 
some  5,000  characters,  studied  in,  and 
taken  from,  every  class  of  society. 

* * o 

Experts  have  estimated  that  20,000,000 
tons  of  paitr-r  pulp  can  be  produced  each 
year  from  India’s  bamboos  and  grasses. 

* * * 

The  empire  of  Morocco,  quite  extensive, 
•and  with  much  wealth,  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  country  in  the  world  that 
is  without  a newspaper. 

o y-  » 

Mozart  began  composing  at  an  earlier^ 
age  than  anybody  else  on  record.  At  foui 
he  was  exhibited' as  an  infant  prodip',  and 
at  five  he  composed  concertos.  When  he 
was  eleven  he  wrote  an  opera  bouffe. 

* * * 

ORIGIN  OF  BOOT-HEELS. 

Boot-heels  are  of  Persian  origin,  and 
were  originally  attached  to  sandals  in  order 
that  the  wearers  might  keep  their  feet 
above  the  burning  sands.  Heels  nine 
inches  high  have  been  known.  When  high 
heels  were  introduced  in  Venice  they  ''■'■’f'l'e 
called  “chapineys,”  and  were  highly 
decorated.  The  height  of  the  ‘ cliapinet'^ 
proclaimed  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 

* * * 

HANGING  GARDENS. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  were 
not  in  any  sense  suspended,  as  one  would 
nrdinarilv  interpret  the  word  hanging. 
They  were  simply  high  up,  on  terraces. 
This  form  of  gardening  has  been  popular 
in  countries  all  over  the  world  since 
Babvlon  was  at  its  zenith  of  greatness. 
There  arc  manv  evidences  in  various  parts 
of  the  globe  of  extensive  terrace  garden- 
ing practised  by  peoples  long  since  dead, 
but  there  is  little  done  at  the  present  day. 

* * Tt 

A PENCIL  CLOCK  OF  PARIS. 

Paris  is  a citv  of  curious  clocks. 
Perhaps  the  most  original  one  serves  as 
the  signboard  of  a pencil  manufacturer, 
who  aimed,  as  the  map  on  the  clock  shows, 
at  conquering  man)'  markets.  This  clock 
keeps  good  time,  despite  its  square  face 
and  the  r.ecessarily  rectangular  arrange- 
ment of  the  hours,  which  are  formed  by 
pencils  arranged  as  Roman  numerals.  ou 
can  see  this  clock  on  one  of  the  main 
boulevards,  high  above  the  heads  of  foot 
passengers.  It  has  been  constructed  on  a 
very  big  scale  so  as  to  be  clearly  visible 
from  the  street. 

* » * 

SHARK  FISHERMEN. 

The  shark  industry  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  reported  as  having  developed  into 
an  established  profession.  Shark  fisher- 
men are  still  making  good  money,  and  are 
also  making  records  in  big  creatures 
caught.  The  sharks  are  what  is  known  as 
of  the  “mud”  variety,  ground  feeders  at 
great  depth,  and  entirely  harmless  to. 
human  beings.  They  live  in  great  numbers 
in  the  deep  inlets  of  the  coast,  and  are 
valuable  for  their  livers,  their  skins,  and 
the  fertilization  values  of  their  flesh  and 
bones.  At  Main  Isla'nd,  on  the  coast  near 
Vancouver  Island,  the  shark  fishermen  are 
catching  very  large  mud-sharks  at  a depth 
of  100  and  125  feet.  .Some  of  the  sharks 
caught  have  been  35  feet  long. 


. C(EUR  DE  LION’S  QUEEN. 

Nearly  700  years  ago  Dame  Berengaria 
of  N'avarre,  the  widowed  Queen  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lioi^  died  in  her  native 
city  of  Lc  Mans,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral  there.  .'Ml  these  centuries  the 
ashes  of  the  English  Queen  have  reposed 
in  a mausoleum  in  the  south  transept  of 
the  cathedral.  Recently,  however,  in  order 
to  make  wav  for  .a  monument  commemo- 
rating the  priests  of  the  diocese  who  fell  in 
the  Great  M’ar,  it  was  found,  necessary  to 
transfer  the  tomb  of  the  Consort  of  the 
I gretit  Crusader  to  the  north  transept.  The 
re-interment,  it  is  reported,  wtis  carried 
out,  witii  fitting  religious  ceremony. 

"o'  tt-  V- 

THE  ALMOND  TREE. 

.'\lmoiul  trees,  which  have  been  in  their 
full  glory  for  several  Weeks  past,  'are  the 
first  among  the  garden  dowering  trees. 
The  .almond’s  precocity  w.as  Wi-11  marked  in 
the  old  prophr'tic  days.  In  Jeremi.ah  there 
is  a passage  which  associates  the  almond 
tree  with  hastening,  .and  the  name  of  the 
tree  in  Hebrew  is  “spaked,”  meaning 
“hasten.”  The  well-known  reference  in 
Ecclesiastes  is  generally  interpreted  as 
comp.aring  ho.ar  hairs  with  almond  blossom, 
but  old  people’s  hair  is  not  pink,  even  in 
Palestine.  “The  almond  tree  shall 
nourish,”  probably  suggested  to  the 
Oriental  mind  the  hastening  approach  of 
ago  ; but  the  figure  is  not  easy  tO'  under- 
stand. 

* * o 

THE  DATE  OF  EASTER. 

No  fewer  than  sixteen  Easters  will 
happen  in  March  between  now  and  the 
close  of  this  century— an  average  of  one 
every  five  years— unless  somethin.g  is  clone 
to  prevent 'the  erratic  wandering  of 
festival  between  March  22nd  and  Apnl  2oth. 
Under  the  existing  ecclesiastical  rule  Easter 
Sunday  can  fall  on  any  of  thirty-live  dates, 
and  it'  is  a natural  assumption  that  each 
of  these  d.Acs  recurs  once  in  thirty-five 
years  or  roughly,  three  times  m a centui). 
But  actually  that  is  not  so,  owing  to  the 
essentia!  conditions  that  Easter  Day  mus.‘ 
be  a Sunday,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  lul 
moon  (which  is  not  the  same  as  the  real 
moon)  upon  which  it  depends  must  occur 
on  one  of  th.e  seven  days  imniediatclv  pre- 
cediim  it.  Thus,  to  have  Easter  Sunday  on  ) 
its  earliest  date,  M’arch  22nd,  the  '’cHesi-  ! 
nsticnl  moon  must  be  full  on  March  21st, 
which  date  must  also  be  a Saturday  ; but 
so  rarely  are  these  conditions  satisfied  in 
the  same  vear  that  it  is  over  a centui) 
since  Easter  fell  on  March  22nd,  and  it  will 
not' again  fall  so  early  unti^the  year  2285. 

* V 

A FAMOUS  QUOTATION. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  did  not  write  the 
famous  lines,  “One  crowded  hour  of 
rtlorious  life  is  worth  an  age  without  a 
name.”  They  were  written  by  a much  less 
famous  person.  Every  one  knows  that  the) 
-introduce  a chapter  of  .Scott’s  greaLnovel, 
“Old  Mortality,”  and  almost  every  one 
supposes  that  they  are  his.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  say  that  thr-y  were  his,  but  so  many 
of  the  verses  that  he  prefixed  to  the  chapters 
of  his  novels — often  attributing  them  to 
— were  of  his  own  composition  that 
it  was  easy  to  suppose  that  those  were  also. 
Now,  however,  a fellow  .Scotsman,  Mr. 
Janies  Rankin,  of  Galashiels,  has  dis- 
covered the  real  author.  According  to  a 
recent  letter  in  a literary  contemporary, 
he  discovered  the  original  poem  in  which 
the  lines  appear  in  an  Edinburgh  weekly 
paper  published  in  1791,  and  entitled  “The 
Bee.”  The  poem  was  written  by  a certain 
Major  Mordt^unt,  and  was  printed  twenty- 
four  years  before  Scott  helped  himself  to 
the  one  couplet  in  it  that  had  any  merit 
whatever.  Scott’s  sure  eye  had  lighted  on 
the  golden  nugget  in  the  trash. 


INDIA’S  GENIUS  FOR  RELIGION. 

India  is  said  to  be  “the  burning  heart 
of  Asia.”  That  is  to  say,  it  has  a genius 
for  religion  that  is  unsurpassed.  Of  the 
four  great  faiths  which  had  their  genesis 
in,  .“Xsia,  three  were  born  in  India.  It  is  .1 
land  of  147  languages.  Some  of  them  are 
spoken  by  only  a few  people,  but  there  are 
ten  of  these  languages,  each  of  which  is 
spoken  by  10,000,000  or  more.  Of  every 
100  people  in  the  world,  eighteen  live  in 
this  one  land.  The  latest  census  of  India 
gives  that  land  318,132,537,  4,500,000  of 
them  being  mendictmts  or  holy  men. 

* -tt- 

CALLING  IN  CAIRO. 

Englishmen  who  do  not  know  Cairo 
sometimes  take  houses  in  remote  and  un- 
desirable parts  of  the  city.  In  “Eg\pt  as 
\Ve  Knew  It,”  Mrs.  E.  I.  ilutcher 
amusingly  describes  how  hard  it.  is  to  find 
a person  who  has  ihus  gqjie  astr.iv.  Her 
husband,  she  says,  wrote  to  a doctor  for 
tho  address  of  some  friends  whom  she  knew 
he  had  attended.  Here  is  the  doctor’s 

answer:  “The  M ’s  live  in  .a'  house 

without  a number  in  a street  without  a 
name  next  door  to  ;in  Armenian  butcher 
who,  I think,  has  no  sign,  west  of  Abdin 
Palace ! The  staircase  has  eighty-seven 
steps.” 

* * * 

BOY’5  AFFECTIONS. 

The  mind  of  the  schoolboy  ha.s  begun 
to  e.xercise  reformers,  and  at  several  public, 
schools  regular  lessons  in  psychology  are 
being  given.  One  specialist  recently 
mapped  out  the  development  of  the  normal 
bo\r  thus  : Up  to  nine  years  old  his  heroine 
and  the  chief  object  of  his  affection  is  his 
mother.  He  then  transfers  his  admiration 
to  his  father.  At  twelve  or  thirteen  his 
f.ither  gives  place  to  the  elder  boys  of  the 
school,  who  are  regarded  for  a while  as 
demi-gods.  At  eighteen,  if  not  before,  the 
admiration  is  again  transferred  to  persons, 
especially  female,  of  his  own  age.  The  in- 
ference is  that,  iif  at  any  stage  the  natural 
Instinct  is  baulked)  and  gets  no  free  play, 
or  is  wrongly  transferred,  both  the  nature 
and  the  bodily  health  suffer.  ^ 

->  * -x- 

THE  DANGEROUS  VINE  TRELLIS. 

Managing  wives  and  henpecked  hus- 
bands are  not  uncoinmon  in  China,  in 
spite  of  the  subordinate  position  that 
women  are  Supposed  to  occupy  in  that 
country.  A considerable  part  of  the 

humour  of  the  Chinese  is  concerned  with 
households  where  the  woman  is  master  ; 
one  popular  story,  quoted  by  a recent 
writer,  is  as  follows  : A district  magistrate 
was  sitting  in  his  court,  trying  cases. 
When  the  chief  clerk  appeared  and  took 
his  seat,  the  magistrate  saw  that  his  face 
was  full  of  scratches  ; so  he  asked  him, 
“M’hat  have  you  done  tef  your  face?” 
“Yesterday,  evening,”  replied  the  man,  “I 
was  sitting  under  mv  vine  trellis,  enjoying 
the  cool  breeze,  when  all  at  once  a gust  of 
wind  overturned  the  trellis,  which  fell  upon 
mo  and  scratched  my  face.”  But  ^he 
magistrate  did  not  believe  the  story, 
“Evidently  these  are  scratches  of  finger 
nails,”  he  said.  “I  am  sure  that  you  had 
a quarrel  with  your  wife,  and  were 
scratched  by  her.  Is  it  not  so?”  “.Sir, 
you  have  guessed  right,”  said  the  clerk,) 
blushing.  “Is  your  wife  such  a dangerous  i 
I person?”  inquired  the  magistrate.  “I| 
shall  avenge  you  by  summoning  your  wife 
before  my  tribunal  and  giving  her  a- good 
thrashing.”  Just  as  he  uttered  these  words 
his  owii  wife  cam?  rushing  in  from  the 
next  room,  and  said,  “Whom  are'you  going 
to  beat?”  The  magistrate  hurriedly  said 
to  his  attendants,  “ The  sitting  is  I 
adjourned.  Leave  the  hall  quickly.  My 
vine  trellis  may  collapse  at  any  moment!’’ 
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V 

d KT^NlDOM  h 

^ REKOINGS.  ^ 

s^?i;  r<:x^ 

W'liat  is  morn  rcmarkabln  than  Jonah 
ill  iho  whain? — Three  men  in  a lly. 

* * * 

Davidson  : “Thai  man  tallcs  al)Out  you 
behind  your  back.”  Robinson:  “Tlinn  he 
will  probably  tails  about  himself  to  your 
face.” 

* * * 

Jones  : “^^rs.  Pitt  has  engaged  .a  servant 
only  three  feet  .seven  inches  high.”  .Smith  : 
“()n  accoutu  of  the  servant  shortage?” 

* -x-  ->s 

r>ro\vti  : “I’m  always  behindhand.” 

flieks:  “Oh;  why?”  Brown:  “1  alwavs 
think  ol  wh.'il  to  do  when  some  one  else  h:us 
done  it  !” 

* « » 

Blalce  ; “Charming  evening — wonderful 
t.alkcr  your  wife.  1 could  listen  to  her  for 
hours.”  Monks:  “1  frequently  do.  ” 

* * -A 

.'Vrehie  : “Had  to  be  done,  old  man,  as 

a m.'itter  of  form!”  Fred:  “A  thing  th.-it 
is  done  as  a mere  matter  of  form  very  often 
needs  reforming.” 

y.  » y. 

.School  visitor  : “This  snake  of  which  I 
spe-ak  is  s.aid  to  strike  with  rn.athematieal 
precision.”  Smart  [)upil  : “Tlien  it  must 
be  an  adder !” 

‘f!  -X- 

P.'u  ker  : “M.artin  has  .a  very  good  idea 
about  the  business  ; I liope  lie  w ill  get  credit 
lor  it.”  Peters:  “lie’ll  do  better  than  that 
it  it  is  a really  good  idea  ; ho  will  get  cash 
for  it.” 

X tt  » 

Harold;  “It’s  wonderful,  old  man,  what 

love  will  enable  a chap  to  seo  in  a girl 
that  he  never^saw  before.”  Reggie:  “No 
doubt ; but  it’s  equally  wonderful  what  it 
won’t  let  him  seo  that  he’ll  see  later  on.” 

* -■  * -X- 

“Can  you  give  me  your  impression  of 

.Manchester  weather?”  a newsp.aper  man 
as'ked  ;i  distinguished  visitor  to  the  gre.at 
Lancashire  city.  “I  could  if  1 tried,’"’  the 
\isitor  answered  ; "but  vou  wouldn’t  print 
it.  ”■ 

■X  X X- 

Mrs.  Hills:  “I’m  tired  out  this  morn- 
ing. 1 was  up  half  the  night  with  the 
toothache.”  Mrs.  White,  svmpnthisinglv  : 
’■  That  is  too  bad.  I hope  you  have  seen  .a 
dentist  this  morning.”  .Mrs.  Hills:  “Oh, 
it  was  my  husband’s  tooth  that  ached.” 

X * -X 

Little  Phyllis  Pomberloti  heard  the  remark 
that  her  grandfather  wa.s  a tailor.  “.Are 
you  a tailor,  grandad?”  she  askfM.  “Yes, 
my  dear,”  admitted  the  old  man.  “Then 
will  you  put  a tail  on  my  rocking  horse?” 
and  she  led  the  way  to  the  attic, 

-X-  -X-  » 

Museum  attendant  : “That  book,  sir, 
was  once  owned  by  Julius  Ctesar.” 
American  tourist:  “Pshaw!  That’.s 

nothing.  Why,  in  one  of  our  museums  we 
have  the  lead  pencil  lluit  Noah  used  to 
rheck  olf  the  animals  as  (hey  came  out  of 
the  Ark,” 

tC  M. 

A ('oiinfy  Court  Judge  fell  down  a flighl 
of  sl.'iirs,  recording  ids  p.assage  hv  a bump 
on  every  step  until  he  rrached  (he  bottom. 

A servant  ran  to  his  assistance,  and  said, 
“I  hope  your  Honour  is  not  hurt?”  ‘‘No,’’ 

flirt 


Th0  Yellow  Peril. — Orange  peel  on  the 
pavement. 

» x X 

Jealous  Rivalry .-^.Vetor  : “Fim  tour? 
My  boy,  my  success  in  the  rnuntrv  was 
simply  phenomenal.”  Friend:  “Your 

success,  old  chap,  would  be  phenomenal 
anywhere.” 

The  Share  «5ut.— Elsie  : “We  all  suffer 
from  indigestion.”  Kate:  “Really!” 

Elsie  : “^’es,  ei  ery  time  pa  gets  a touch 
of  it  he  m.'dvcs  life  miserable  for  all  of  us.” 

* X -X- 

Similitude  in  Sound.— She:  “I  heard 
a noise  very  late  when  you  came  in.”  He, 
f.iceliou-.ly  : “Was  it  the  night  falling?” 
She,  sternly;  “No;  it  was  the  dav  break- 
ing.” 

* X X 

Thoughtful  Consideration.— “Yes,  my 
husband  goes  out  each  evening  for  a little 
consiiiution.al.  Does  voiirs?”  Second 
lady  : “.No,  he  ;ilw.'iys  keeps  a drop  of  it 
in  ih.e  house.” 

•X-  -X-  X- 

Phlegmatic.— Afaster ; “Dougal,  I’m 
sorry,  but  I find  we  must  part  with  your 
sendees  .at  mid-summer.”  Dougal,  after 
forly  vears  in  the  firm’s  employ  : “Weel,  if 
I’d  known  it  wasna  g.aen  to  be  a steady 
job,  ] ’d  no  ha’  laen  it.” 

X-  X » 

II^QUISITIVENESS. 

“That’.s  a cow,  mv  son.”  “.\nd  wh.al 
are  those  things  on  licr  head?”  ’■Horn's,” 
And  the  two  then  moved  on.  Presentlv 
the  cow  niooi'd,  whereat  Tommy  w:is  sur- 
prised. “Which  horn  does  she  blow, 

father?”  he  asked. 

X * * 

FAIVIILY  INTEREST. 

Jinks;  ‘‘.So  you  and  your  wdfe  have 
separated,  old  fellow.”  Bouklerston  : “Vrs. 
My  mother-in-law  is  to  blame.  .She  w;is 
always  making  trouble  between  us.”  “I 
shouldn’t  wonder.”  ‘'A'es  ; every  time  I 
told  mv'  wdfe  anything  that  wasn’t  exactly 
true,  that  mother-in-law  of  mine  would  find 
it  out,  and  tell  her.” 

-X-  » 

A MYSTERY. 

“How  do  you  like  your  new  car?” 
asked  Diggs.  ‘‘(Ireat,”  repli.'d  Dailev. 
“It  runs  so  smoothly  you  can’t  feel  it. 
Not  .a  bit  of  noise;  vou  can’t  hear  it.  Per- 
fect ignition;  you  can't  smell  it.”  “Must 
be  some  car,”  verjtuncdl  Diggs.  “Can’t 
feel  it,  can’t  smell  ii,  can’t  hear  it,  can’t 
see  it?  How  do  you  Icnow  it  is  there?” 

ACCUMULATIVE. 

“Wli.'it,”  asked  .Miss  Philips  of  one  of 
her  pupils,  “do, we  mean  by  the  word 
‘plural’?”  Betty,  knowdng  the  teacher’s 
custom  of  following  a definite  order  in 
putting  her  questions  to  (he  class,  had  been 
expecting  this  particular  one  lor  some  lime, 
a, nil  was  rather  proud  of  the  answer  she 
had  ready.  She  promptly  responded.  ‘‘Bv 
the  plural  of  a word  we  mean  the  same 
thing,  only  nvore  of  it.”- 

A .^4  STd 

THE  SUBSTITUTE. 

.A  Scottish  shepherd,  wlio  went  ou’f  to 
.Australia  forty  years  ago,  came  home 
recently  to  get  married.  He  infor/ned  his 
master  that  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Fife- 
shire  a lassie  wdio  had  promised  to  wail 
for  him.  I'hev  had  not  corresponded  in 
the  interval,  but  he  felt  sure  he  should  find 
her  retidy  to  go  with  him  to  the  southern 
hemisphere.  On  his  return  a year  later 
his  master  went  down  to  meet  him  and  saw 
him  gaily  stepping  ashore  with  his  bride. 
“.Ah,  so  slie  (lid  wait  for  you,  .Sandy,”  ho. 
cried.  “Hist!”  whi.spered  Sandy.  “Tliat 


THE  AFFECTIONATE  BOY. 

.Sliaimis  O'tir.ady  was  in  troublr  again, 
and  .Mrs.  O’Kellv  was  eommiscr.aling  with 
Mrs.  O’Hrady.  '.Said  Airs.  O'K-lly':  “So 
the  magistrate  h;is  sent  vour  poor  littTv 
.Sh.amus  to  ih’  reformatory  ! Sich  a good 
child,  too!”  ‘'.Sure,  an’  he  wor  that,” 
responded  Airs.  O’Hradv.  “Ivin  thing  th.e 
darlint  ever  shlole  lie’d  bring  right  iioiiie 
t’  his  mother.”  . 

-X-  -X-  X 

NOT  TO  BE  TRAPPED. 

The  fi  iendlv  \ isitor  ' patted  little 
Georgie  on  the  head  and  inquired,  “Do  you 
go  to  school?”  “Yes,  sir.”  “And  what 
grade  :ire  you  in?”  “Third.”  “1  suppose 
you  can  spi-11  near!\-  everytiiing?”  "S'es, 
sir.”  “Can  you  spill  ‘cat’  and  ‘rat’?” 
“Of  course  I rail."  ".\ml  vour  own 
name?”  “^'es,  >.ir, ” “Can  yon  S|)ell 
‘Constantinople’?”  “Ah,  you  go  on  ; that’s 
a foriign  laugwidge.” 

A NOVELTY. 

.V  daring  cinema  pliolographer  was  out 
on  a larm,  taking  piciures  of  farm  life  for 
the  Education  Department.  On  the  wav 
to  the  station  iu'  met  the  old  farmer.  “,\h, 
sir,”  he  rem.arked,  in  a genial  manner, 
“I’ve  just  been  getting  some  e.xcellent 
moving  pirlures  of  life  on  vour  farm.” 
“Ey,  have'ee?  And  if  I coined  up  to  vour 
p.'dace  I’ould  I see  fiiclures  of  mv  farm- 
'aniL  all  working?”  “Certainlv  you  could  1 
With  [ileasure!”  ‘T'iv,  dear!  these 
modern  wonders’ll  never  cease!  (’ll  t-ce 
something  I’ve  not  srpn  afore."’ 

COMPANIONABLE. 

.Smith’s  <>i)portunity  had  come  at  Inst. 
He  had  been  offered  .a  really  good  job  in 
.Australia.  .So  he  forthwith  thrr-w  up  his 
clerksliip  in  I.ondon  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  leave  for  the  .Amtipodes.  W hile 
passing  through  Liverpool  on  liis  w'ay  to 
the  docks,  hr-  was  suddenlv  and  quite  un- 
cxpeitedl)  h.dled  b\- a friend,  who  inquired, 
“Hallo,  old  man  ! Where  arc  vou  off  to?” 
“.Australia,”  was  .Smitfi’s  blunt  reply. 
“Right-ho,  then!”  said  his  friend.  “Glad 
you've  got  a chance,  i’ll  walk  a bit  of  the 
way  with  you  !” 

.V.  , 

OUT  OF  H)S  RECKONING. 

.\n  old  m;m  appealed  for  chariiv  from 
the  passers-hy  : “Pity  :i  poor  old  man  who 
has  missed  his  calculation.”  The  strange- 
ness of  liis  cry  attracted  an  old  lady,  who 
stopped  the  man  and  asked  him  what  he 
meant.  “Madame,”  said  he,  ‘‘it  is  like 
lliis.  When  I was  young  I earned  plenty 
of  mone\-,  .and  at  fifty  had  saved  a good 
sum.  i said  to  myself  I should  only  live 
to  be  seventy,  and  what  1 had  would  keep 
me  comfortably  till  then.  C nfortuiiately  1 
missed  my  ciilciilation.  I've  lived  to  be 
seventy-two  and  I lind  that  mv  money  is 
all  done.” 

y, 

TOO  OBSTINATE. 

A fashionably-dressed  young  lady  sat 
In  a Scotlisli  train,  tenderly  holding  a little 
poodle.  “Vou  canna  hae  yer  dog  in  here,” 
said  the  guard  as  he  looked  at  her  ticket  ; 
“it’s  against  the  rules.”  “1  shall  hold  him 
in  rny  lap  all  the  W'ay,  and  he  will  disturb 
no  one,”  she  replied.  “It  disn.a  matter,” 
answered  the  guard.  “Dogs  must  gang  in 
rh(-  brake-van.  I’ll  fasten  him  a’  rirht  for 
ye.”  “1  will  trust  liim  to  no  one,”  said 
the  lady,  excitedly,  and,  wiih  indignant 
tread,  she  mnrehed  to  the  van,  tied  up  the 
dog,  and  then  returned  to  her  seat.  .At  the 
nevi  sUition,  when  the  guard  came  along, 
she  asked  him,  “Is  my  dog  all  right?” 
“I’m  sure  1 couldna  say.  A'ou  see,  you 

< t ^ .1  Is  ! --SS  1 -.s  TY'ClO  c-Iiixrxt  rt  t- 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 


Wealth  is  no  measure  of  happiness. 

Carrying  a Bible  under  the  arm  does  not 
prevent  carrying  poison  under  the  tongue. 

One  man  is  rich,  another  man  is  poor  ; 
but  that  does  not  prove  which  has  most 
wisdom. 

-■V  good  life  has  a voice.  It  speaks  wiien 
the  tongue  is  silent  and  is  either  a constant 
attraction  or  a continual  reproof. 

The  art  of  saying  appropriate  words  in 
a kindly  wav  is  one  that  never  goes  out  of 
fashion,  never  ceases  to  please,  and  is  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  humblest. 

It  is  not  good  to  dwell  too  deeply  on  the 
past — full  of  mistakes,  regrets,  and  might- 
have-beens.  By  so  doing  the  mind  grows 
limp  and’discouraged,  and  the  soul’s  energy 
is  dulled. 

When  the  mind  is  established  the  heart 
is  more  likely  to  be  firm.  Know  your  duty 
and  the  arguments  for  it,  and  you  are  the 
more  likely  to  be  steadfast  in  the  hour  of 
temptation. 

That  the  universe  rests  on  the  shoulders 
of  love,  is  the  unconditional  truth.  It  is 
only  when  love  grows  cold  or  seemingly 
so  that  w'e  become  unhappy'-  and  life  not 
worth  while. 

Love  of  the  beautiful  is  a great  source  of 
delight  and  happiness.  It  is  therefore  well 
to  have  a keen  perception  of  beauty  and 
to  take  an  interest  in  everything  that  is 
good  and  beautiful. 

Imagined  ills  painted  by  our  tears  are 
always  greater  than  the  true.  He  who 
foolishly  bodies  forth  by  his  fancy  some 
future  ill,  only  hastens  his  own  misfortune, 
and  renders  it  certain  when  it  was  before 
doubtful. 


STATISTICS. 


In  the  forty-six  weeks  from  June  23rd, 
1918,  to  May,  1919,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  151,446  deaths  from  inlluenza  in 
England  and  Wales  .-done. 

Otir  debt  to  the  United  .States  Govern- 
ment stood  at  4,427,000,000  dollars  on  May 
31,st,  1919  ; it  now  stands  at  4,197,000,000 
dollars  exclusive  of  interest. 

During  the  100  years  preceding  the  war, 
our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  rose 
from  £43,500,000  to  £600,000,000  in  v.-duc. 
During  the  same  period  the  population  in- 
creased from  10,000,000  to  36,000,000. 

Fifty  years  ago  149  babies  out  of  everv 

1.000  died  in  their  first  year.  .-Vt  the  end 

of  last  century  the  proportion  was  even 
larger — 153.  Now  the  figure  is  80  for 

England  and  Wales,  and  only  75  for 
London. 

In'COMEs  i\  1914  AND  1801. — Sir  Josiah 
Stamp,  the  statistician,  estimates  that  the 
average  person  in  1914  had  twice  the  money 
income  of  the  corresponding  person  in 
1301.  He  further  states  that  some  400,000 
people  hold  two-thirds  of  the  whole  wealth., 
and  a section  of  the.se,  numbering  36,000, 
hold  one-third  of  the  total  wealth. 

Australia’s  I’rosperitv. — The  Prime 
Minister  of  .'\ustralia  states  that  in  1913 
the  Value  of  wlieat  exported  from  th.-it 
country  amounted  to  £8,000,000  ; last  year, 
£32,000,000.  In  1913  wool  was  exported 
to  the  value  of  £26,000,000*  and  last  year 
£50,000,000.  In  1913  there  were  2,160,000 
depositors,  with  an  aggregate  amount  in 
savings  banks  totalling  £83,000,000,  or  an 
average  of  £37  each  depositor.  Compared 
with  this  the  figures  stand  to-day  at 

3.178.000  depositors  w'ith  £139,000,000, 
nveraging  £44  4s.  In  Associated  Banks 
there  are  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
£265,000,000.  Taxation  has  increased 
ifrom  £4  13s.  9d.  in  1913  to  £10  9s.  6d.  per 
head  last  year,  while  the  wealth  of  the 
country  has  increased  from  £233,000,000 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 

The  railless  dlectric  traction  service  of 
Shanghai,  w’hich  has  now'  been  running 
nearly  four  years,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  .Asia.  There  are  .seven  cars  on  the 
route,  and  last  year  they'  carried  some  five 
and  three-quarter  million  passengers. 

Wooden  Piling  in  W.\ter.— The  opinion 
of  a number  of  engineers  and  construc- 
tion companies,  exprc.ssed  in  response  to 
inquiries  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
at  Madison,  AA'is.,  is  that  untreated  wooden 
piling  in  water  not  infi'sted  with  m.arine 
wood-borers  will  remain  sound  indefinitely 
if  cut  off  at  half  tide.  At  certain  places 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  piles  cut  off  at  the 
height  of  half  tide  are  still  sound  after  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  years  of  service. 

Sai.t  in  Ecuador. — .Salt  in  Ecuador  is 
obtained  from  the  salines  in  the  provinces 
of  Guay'as,  Manabi,  and  El  Toro.  The 
works  consist  of  blocks  of  land  whose  sur- 
face has  been  lowered  a few  feet,  into  which 
sea  water  is  permitted  to  seep.  The  water 
is  slowly  evaporated  by  the  sun,  precipita- 
ting crystals  and  thus  forming  ,a  consider- 
able layer  of  salt,  which  is  broken  into 
pieces  for  distribution.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  average  quantity  of  salt  consumed  by 
each  individual  in  Ecuador  is  tliirteen 
pounds  per  anmmi. 

Caterpillars  and  Colours.  — Experi- 
ments made  in  France  have,  it  is  reported, 
shown  that  the  yellow  and  green  colours 
possessed  by  the  silk  spun  by  certain  cater- 
pillars are  due  to  colouring  matter  derived 
from  the  food  and  passed  through  the  blood 
of  the  spimiers.  By  impregnating  leaves 
W'ith  artificial  colours  the  experimenters 
caused  some  species  of  caterpillars  to  pro- 
duce silk  of  bright  orange-yellow  and  fine 
rose  hues.  By  the  aid  of  the.  spectroscope 
the  presence  and  nature  of  coloured  pig- 
ments in  the  blood  of  the  little  creatures 
was  established. 

New  High  Grade  Rubber. — Chrysil,  a 
new  high  grade  rubber,  is  vulcanised  with- 
out dil'ficullv.  It  is  produced  by  the 
Chrysotliamnus,  or  rabbit  bush,  a genus  of 
shrubs  yielding  in  different  species  from. 
1.93  to  2.83  per  cent,  and  in  one  individual 
plant  as  high  as  6.57.  Of  Chrysotliamnus 
nauseous,  the  chief  species,  22  varieties  are 
known,  tw'elve  of  them  containing  chrysil. 
'I'he  plants  are  large  shrubs  maturing  in 
six  or  eight  years,  with  ah  average  weight 
of  four  to  six  pounds,  and  abound  in 
Colorado,  Nevada,  and  Utah.  The  rubber 
occurring  in  ihe  cells  and  not  ns  a latex, 
concentrates  Hear  the  soil  line. 


Skifk  Xrotable®  . 

Such  as  Eczema,  Rashes,  Ulcers, 
QERMOLENE,  THE  NEW  ASEPTIC 
DRESSING 
Soothes  at  a Touch. 

FREE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  torment 
of  such  skin  disorders  as  eczema,  rashes, 
ulcers,  pimples,  piles,  or  bad  leg,  will  hail 
Germolene,  the  new  aseptic  dressing  with 
gladness,  for  it  relieves  these  troubles  auto- 
matically. It  must  do  so,  because  it  is 
composed  of  irgredients  which  expel, 'kill, 
and  exclude  all  germ  life. 

The  Proprietors  of  Germolene  have  such 
faith  in  it  that  tlijey  know  it  has  only  to 
be  used  to  be  universally  adopted  as  a skin 
remedy.  They  ]^uow  it  is  no  mere  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  it  soothes  at  a touch,  and 
they  are  willing  to  send  a tin  of  Germolene 
entirely  free  and  post  paid  to  any  reader  of 
this  paper  who  sends  his  or  her  name  and 
address  to  the  Veno  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manu- 
facturing Chemists,  Manchester.  Germo- 


CHESS. 

Conducted  by  “ Expertus.’.’ 

PROBLE.M  No.  84S. 

By  “ Expertus.” 

Bl,\CK  (3  PIECES). 


White  (lo  pieces). 

\\  hite  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


' SOLUTION. 
Problem  No.  847  (Trcala). 


1  B to  Kt  7. 


GAME. 

Played  in  tlie  Gothenburg  Tourney,  1920. 
(English  Opening) 

White— Maroczy.  Black— Mieses 

1 P to  Q B 4 

2 P to  y 4 

3 P to  K 3 

4 Kt  to  Q B 3 

5 B to  Q 2 

6 B to  Q 3 

7 P to  B 3 

8 Q to  B 2 

9 K Kt  to  K 2 

10  P to  Q R 3 

11  Kt  tks  B 

12  Castles  K R 

13  P to  Q Kt  4 

14  P to  y R 4 

15  y to  Kt  sej 

16  P to  R 5 

17  y P tks  P 

18  B tks  P 

19  P tks  P 

20  B to  K 2 

21  Kt  to  R 4 

22  B to  Kt  4 

23  Kt  to  B 5 

24  Kt  tks  B 

25  B to  R 6! 

26  B tks  Q 

Notes. 

Both  players  belong  to  the  imaginative  school 
Maroczy  builds  up  a strong  attack  on  the  Q side 
retaining  the  advantage  of  two  Bishops  forcing 
through  by  ingenious  play. 


1 

P to  K B 4 

2 

P to  K 3 

3 

P to  y Kt  3 

4 

B to  Kt  5 

5 

Kt  to  K B 3 

6 

B to  Kt  2 

7 

Kt  to  B 3 

8 

Q to  K 2 

9 

Kt  to  y sq 

10 

B tks  Kt 

11 

Kt  to  B 2 

12 

Castles  K R 

13 

P to  Q 3 

14 

P to  B 4 

15 

Q R to  B sq 

16 

P to  y 4 

17 

Q P tks  P 

18 

P tks  B P 

19 

Kt  to  K 4 

20 

R tks  P 

21 

R to  y B 2 

22 

y to  y 2 

23 

y to  B sq 

24 

R tks  Kt 

25 

R tks  B 

26 

Resigns 

BRITLSH  CHESS  FEDERATION. 

The  Annual  Congress  nf  the  Federation 
will  be  bold  from  the  8lh  to  20th 
August.  1921,  at  the  College,  Malvern, 
and  the  full  programme  will  be  obtainable 
from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Leonard  P.  Rees, 
St.  Aubyns,  Redhill,  Surrey,  in  May.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Harris,  of  the  High  School, 
Malvern,  has  kindly  taken  charge  of  the 
local  arr,angements  and  applications  for 
hotel  accommodation,  apartments,  etc., 
should  be  forwarded  to  him.  As  this 
delightful  health  resort  is  usually  crowded 
in  August,  early  application  is  recom- 
mended. 

Owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  the 
President,  Sir  John  O.  Thursby,  a most 
generous  supporter  of  the  Federation,  a 
special  appeal  is  made  for  subscriptions  by 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Dobell,  21, 
Robertson  St.,  Hastings. 


For  the  best  Long  Complete  Stories,  see, 
the  Family  Herald  Supplement.  On  sale  ' 
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i'^i.2. 1 TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE  KAISER. 

^ I How  the  Kaiser  and  his  courtiers 


The  Book-Taster. 


^ laatci . g 

HOHENZOLLERN  STATUES. 

In  her  new  book  “A  Woman’s  Watch 
on  tlie  Rhine,”  Miss  Violet  R.  Markham 
makes  an  interesting  reference  to  Teutonic 
monuments. 

"(.eaerally  speaking,”  she  says,  ‘‘the 
(ountrv  is  Itespattered  with  staluks  of  the 
HohenzoUi'rns,  |lu‘  ailistie  merit  of  which 
is  nil.  Ne\'er  did  a reigning  liouse  impcs(\ 
itself  so  mercilessly  in  biom.e,  stone  and 
iron,  on  a docile  people,  (’ologne,  needh'ss 
to  say,  has  an  ample  ^har.'  of  Imperial 
statues.  The  Emperor  William  I.,  had  a 
head  which  in  parlicul.ai-  did  not  l.-nd  itself 
to  plastic  treatment  ; his  w hiskers,  w hich 
jump  ,d  one  from  innumerable  squares, 
have  a tendency  to  rouse  mv  worst  passions. 

“There  is  little  humorous  in  the  stat(’ 
of  Germany  to-day,  but  the  onlooker  can 
extract  some  minor  cntertainnient  from  the 
squabbles  which  rage  in  official  and  un- 
official German  circles  as  to  the  fate  of  the 


launched  the  war  is  l(jld  by  Herr  Harden, 

! the  fatnous  Berlin  editor,  in  the  “World’s 
U’ork.” 

“In  the  beginning  there  was  a serious 
misunderstanding,  out  of  which  sprang  the 
most  terrible  trtigedy  in  history,”  he  writes. 
“Three  rlecades  of  unfertile  melodramatic 
political  feints,  the  errors  of  which,  smal 
and  greater  sins,  the  high  conjuncture  of 
German  management  ever  and  again  con- 
ceals from  the  naticti.  'That  the  Ktdser 
spoke  foolishly,  ;ic|cd-  thoughllessly,  and 
let  himSidI  Ix'  impelled  by  vaiiilv  and  a 
craving  for  sensation,  lhal  he  was  bcit.'T 
fitted  to  f'e  an  ;ictob  than  ruler — of  ihcsc 

things  millions  of  people  here  are  aw.ire. 

“But  ni'arly  ail  of  Iheni  Ihinight  ;ind 
said;  ‘Ihis  can  do  no  harm.  Nobody  can 
take  seriously  tliis  quick-change  artist  with 
his  crown  and  his  rattling  sabre.  AVe  work 
with  more  perseverance  than  most  other 
[teoi)lc  ; w'c  are  advancing  speedily  in  all 
liclds  ; and  w ith  our  well-trained  workers, 
our  technique  and  industiw,  and  with  our 
social  policy,  which  provides  for  the  .aged 
and  the  sick,  we  shall  in  twenty'  vears  be 
the  richest  natiion  in  Europe.’  'Ihe  un- 
political and,  therefore,  most  e:fsily  ruled 


Hohenzollern  statue;..  The  Socialists,  in  

tieiy  language,  complain  that  the  mind  of  j people  honestly  believed  this,  and  worked 
voting  Germany  is  being  corrupted  by  these  [ unceasingly. 


flaunting  images  of  an  oppressive  iiutocracy. 

“Ihe  bourgeoisie  are  equally  loud  in  the 
demand  that  the  statues  should  be  treated 
as  historical  relics,  and  left  alone.” 

* * * 

, HOW  THE  MIDDLE-CLASS  LIVES. 

Discussing  the  present  financial  con- 
dition of  the  middle-classes,  Mr.  E.  T.  Ray- 
mond, writing  in  the  “Outlook,”  savs— - 
“The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  middle- 
class  is  still  no  doubt  large,  but  the  wealth 
of  its  individual  members  is  comparatively 
small,  and  (what  is  more  important)  it  is 
a.  wealth  precariously  enjoyed,  and  in- 
capable of  effective  enlargement.  A fairly 
successful  barrister,  doctor,  architect, 
accountant,  author,  artist,  dentist,  in- 
surance or  banking  official  may  make  an 
excellent  income  during  his  w’orking  years. 
But  the  moment  he  dies  or  is  disabled  his 
income  dies  with  him  ; there  is  no  question, 
as  in  trade,  of  ‘carrying  on’;  there  is  a 
sale  of  the  desirable  family  residence,  the 
superior  modern  furniture,  the  two-horse 
power  run-about  car,  and  so  forth  ; and 
it  is  well  if  his  dependants  are  secured 
against  actual  privation. 

“In  other  words  there  is  no  necessary 
continuity  in  the  prosperity  of  the  middle- 
class  as  it  is  novy  understood.  It  is  a class 
without  the  security  which  attaches  to 
property  alone.  The  children  of  pro- 
fessional men  and  employed  persons,  of 
course,  have  their  chance,  of  which  they 
largely  avail  themselves,  of  making  goocl 
their  position  in  the  class  in  which  they 
were  born.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
the  sort  that  used  to  obtain  when  property 
was  more  widely  distributed.  There  is  no 
capacity  of  ‘carrying  on’  when  the  bread- 
winner is  removed. 

“The  middle-class  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth ; the  fact  that  the  hand  is  often 
lavish  and  the'  mouth  both  dainty  and  well 
supplied  does  not  affect  the  main  truth.  It 
is  in  the  maim  a class  without  real  pro- 
perty ; it  is  a class  without  business 
acumen  ; it  is  a class,  above  all,  with  ideas 
far  beyond  its  means — it  is  what  used  to  be 
Called'  (by  old  peasants  with  a sense  of 
reality)  ‘too  big  for  its  boots.’ 

“It  infers,  under  the  influence  of  the 
illusion  fostered  by  the  extensive  migra- 
tion from  the  middle  to  the  upper  class, 
that  it  is  economically  nearer  to  the  upper 
class  than  the  lower.  In  the  meantime,' 
to  its  undoing,  it  adopts  the  point  of  view, 
besides  the  manners  and  tastes,  of  its  social 
Superiors.  ”■ 


“Twenty  years  of  the  Kaiser’s  rule 
altered'  the  face  of  Europe  entTrely.  In- 
stead of  trying  by  sensible  and  modest 
negotiations  to  seek  to  secure  for  Germar 
thrift  and  teclmical-industrial  app.nralus  a 
somewhat  broader  sphere,  ]>erhaps 
South-Eastern  Europe,  unn  st  was  started 
everywhere,  and  political  affairs  disturbed. 
Incapable  politicians  and  Chauvinist  dema- 
gogues succeeded  in  persuading  the  German 
people,  intoxicated  v\ith  ‘business’  and  un- 
concerned wdth  politics,  that  the  Triple 
Entente  were  pl.'uining  att.'tck,  not  defence. 
With  sorrow  London,  Petersburg,  and 
Pgiris  looked  upon  the  plans  of  ;i  new 
Tamerlane,  Attila,  Bonaparte.  The  Ger- 
mans believed  that  the  hate  and  envv  of 
a'n  itiimical  world  threatened  the  prosperity 
achieved  by  their  iron  thrift. 

“.\11  this  merely  bectutse  ,a  coquettish 
actor.  His  Majesty  by  the  Gr.ace  of  God, 
was  hitnting  for  a star-part  to  win  appl.ause 
in  a constant  succession  of  costumes.” 

■it  -it  -it 

A MAIDEN  SPEECH. 

Many  people  do  not  enjov  talking  in 
public — a class  to  which  Mr.  H.  M.  Tom- 
linson seems  to  beiotig.  In  his  book  “Old 
Junk”  he  describes  how  he  felt  v\hen  he 
once  addressed  ;i  meeting. 

“The  night  came,”  he  stiys,  “as  .at  last 
I began  to  fear  that  it  would.  My  brief 
notes  were  in  my  pocket,  for  I bad 
resolutely  put  from  me  the  dishonourable 
and  barren  safety  of  a written  lecture.  In 
>-the  train — how  cold  was  the  night  ! — I 
wished  I had  gone  more  fully  into  the 
matter.  Slightly  shivering,  1 tried  to  re- 
call the  dry  humour  of  those  carefully  pre- 
pared opening  sentences,  which  shortly 
would  prove  to  my  audience  that  I had 
their  measure  and  was  at  ease. 

“But  those  delicate  sentences  had  broken 
somehow.  They  were  shards,  "and  not  a 
glitter  of  humour  was  sticking  to  the  frag- 
ments. I felt  that  I should  far  rather 
approach  one  of  those  towns  in  France 
where  you  were  likely  to  run  into  a com- 
pany of  Uhlans  than  go  -to  that  lecture 
hall.  No  doubt,  too,  my  friend  had  ex- 
plained to  them  what  a clever  fellow  I was, 
in  order  to  get  some  reflected  glory  out  of 
it.  Then  it  would  serve  him  right ; there 
would  be  two  of  us. 

“The  hall  was  nearly  full.  What  sur- 
prises you  is  to  find  so  many  ladies  present 
— a very  disquieting  fact  entirely  unfore- 
seen. They  sit  in  the  front  rows  and, 
evidently  in  a tranquil,  aiert  and  mirthful 


mind,  v.-iit  for  you  to  begin.  I could  hear 
their  leisurely  converse  and  occasional  sub- 
dued laughter  (about  wh,.'it?)  even  where,  in 
a sort  of  lucid  calm,  indifferent  to  my  fate, 
I was  handing  my  hat  ;uid  my  coat  to  my 
friend  in  .a  room  Ijchind  the,  platform. 

“As  we  got, upon  the  platform,  the  chair- 
man teld  them  something-  abotit  me — I 
don’t  know  wh;il — but  whin  I looked  u]) 
it  w;is  to  find,  like  the  soul  in  torment,  that 
;i  multitude  of  bodiless  eyes  had  fixed  me — 
eyes  intent.  Curious,  passionless.  ‘1  call 
u[)on ’ said  the  chtiirman. 

“I  stood  iq>.  'I'he  sound  of  my  voice 
uplifted  in  lhal  silence  was  the  most 
startling  sound  I h.ave  evi-r  h' ai  d.  ' .Shortly 
after  that  came  the  parahsing  discocery 
that  it  is  a gilt  to  h'-  abli-  to  think  while 
hundieds  of  people  w.-iit  p;iliently  to  see 
what  the  thciughl  is  like  wh'-n  it  tomes. 

I bis  m.'ide  my  fnow  hot.  I here  was  a boy 
in  an  l-ilon  suit,  silting  in  front  with  his 
legs  .-iparl  ; he  was  g|ii,,i||tg  ;,t  me 
through  his  special  les.  I low  he  got  there 
I do  not  know.  I lliink  he  w;is  the  gift 
of  the  gods  ; his  sniile  so  annoyed  me  that 
[ forgot  nitself,  which  saved  me.  1 just 
talki-d  to  th;it  boy. 

“Once  there  wtis  loud  laughter.  Why? 
It  is  inexplicable.  I ttuked  for  tibout  an 
hour.  .About  what?  Hea\en  knows.  The 
chtiirman  kindly  let  me  out  through  a side 
entrance.” 

-it-  =/.-  ->t 

POLITICAL  NOVELS, 

“Taking  the  whole  empire  of  literature 
in  the  hist  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  claim  for  Disraeli  tlie 
position  of  sovereign,”  says  Mr.  A.  A. 
Btiumanti  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  the 
“ l-'ort nightly  Review. 

“His  competitors,  even  in  fiction,  were 
Thackera\',  Dickens,  Hulwer  Evtton, 
Trollope,  (icorge  Eliot,  .Surtees,  \\'hyte 
Melville.  But  in  the  enclave  of  political 
. romance  Disraeli  is  without  a ri\al.  His 
stvle  is  never  feeble  or  commonplace,  but 
it  is  not  always  correct,  and  is  sometimes 
cumbrous;  there  is  an  ‘and  which’  on 
every  page,  allowed  by  Mr.  Saintsbury 
alone  amongst  critics. 

“But  he  is  the  only  writer  who  has  suc- 
ceeded with  the  politietd  novel.  John  Oliver 
Hobbes  tried  it  in  ‘Robert  Orungc,’  and 
failed;  Trollope  tind  Meredith  tried  it  and 
f;iiled  woefully  ; George  Eliot  tried  it,  and 
came  nearer  to  success. 

“.'Ml  these  great  novelists  could  paint  thg 
outside  of  politics  w'ell  enough,  a contested 
election,  for  insttmee,  bec.'iuse  they  had 
seen  it.  But  the  itisides  of  politics,  the*. 
House  of  Commons,  ;md  the  intrigues  of 
the  great  political  persons,  they  could  not 
write  about,  because  they  did  not  know 
more  than  they  retid  in  the  newspapers  or 
heard  from  fourth-hand  gossip. 

“Not  only  was  Disraeli  the  first  Priiho 
Minister  who  wrote  political,  tiovels,  but 
his  literary  gift  of  jiresenting  w'hat  he 
observed  was  of  the  rarest  kitid.  Nothing 
that  Gladstone  wrote  was  literature  ; every- 
thing that  Disraeli  wrote  was  distinguishe'l 
bv  a literary  hallmark  peculiarly  his  own. 
Bagehot  was  not  a friendly  critic,  and  said 
»many  hard  and  unjust  things  of  the  Tory 
leader.  But  he  records  his  judgment  that 
‘Mr.  Disraeli  is  one  of  the  most  observant 
students  of  human  life  in  England,’  and 
adds,  ‘whether  in  fiction  or  in  debate,  there 
are  few  who  h.ave  drawn  so  many  true  and 
subtle  sketches  of  those  whom  they  have 
actually  seen  and  known.’ 

“The  famous  trilogy,  ‘Coningsby,’ 
‘Sibil,’  and  ‘Tancred’  was  written  between 
1840  and  1846,  and  though  that  was 
Disraeli’s  intellectual  meridian,  and  there 
is  more  grip  and  passion  about  these  earlier 
novels  than  in  ‘Lothair’  and  ‘Endymion,’ 
the  two  last  have  a mellow  wisdom  and  a 
terrible  knowledge  that  can  only  come  from 
life  at  Ute  centre.” 
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I FURS-REAL  AND  SPURIOUS.  § 


The  inci'case  in  the  demand  for  furs 
during  the  past  several  years  has  been 
ohenumeiial,  and  it  will  be  good  news  lo 
womankind  lo  learn  tliat  as  a result  of  big 
falls  in  the  prici-5  of  many  skins  there  is 
every  prospect  of  cheaper  furs  next  winter. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Fur  Department 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov'ernment  holds 
11,000,000  fur>  for  ex[x>rt  abroad.  Large 
stocks  of  furs  .ai'e  also  held  at  Leipzig, 
tile  licrman  fur  centre,  and  intensive  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  in  Canada  has  made  its 
effect  felt.  Hig  drops  have  been  recorded 
in  prices  at  (he-  last  fur  sales  in  America. 

The  decline  in  jirices  at  the  recent  London 
fur  auctions  was  sufficient  in  most  cases 
to  justify  hopes  of  lower  charges  for  muffs, 
coats,  necklets,  and  stoles  by  the  end  of 
the  vear.  On  the  other  hand  a few  of  the 
rarer  kind  of  skins  advanced  in  price. 

Not  only,  as  formerly,  are  furs  being 
made  up  iuto  garments  designed  primarily 
for  warmth  during  the  winter,  such  as 
coats,  scarfs,  muffs,  caps,  and  the  like,  but 
in  addition  arc  in  ever-growing  demand  as 
ailicles  of  ornamentation  at  .'ill  seasons  of 
the  vear.  Furthermore  the  hair  of  many 
of  the  furred  animals  is  employi'd  in  large 
tjuantitics  each  year  in  the  making  of  felts 
pnd  similar  fabrics. 

.\s  a natural  result,  in  the  growth  of  the 
demand  for  furs,  increasingly  greater 
numbers  of  the  more  valuable  lur-bearing 
animals  are,  year  after  year,  being  killed, 
and  at  such  a rate  as  to  overbalance  the 
natural  tendency  toward  increase.  Certain 
mammals,  once  abundant,  stand,  to-day,  in 
alarming  proximity  to  extinction. 

This  growth  in  the  rarity  of  certain  furs 
has  given  rise  to  the  ubiquitous  attempts 
to  furnish  purchasers  with  imitations.  Ihe 


attempts  have  been  legion,  and  considerable 
success  has  attended  upon  many  of  them. 
Sealskin,  ermine,  fox,  lif-ar,  Ix'aver,  sable, 
chinchilla,  otter,  and  others  can  be  pur- 
chased at  suspiciously  reasonable  prices, 
and  seem  to  be  suspiciously  .abundant. 
This  is  because  it  is  now  possible  so  to 
clip,  dye,  pull,  and  otherwise  tilter  furs  of 
certain  types,  th.at  their  original  appear- 
ance is  entirely  lost,  and  that  they  may  be 
said  under  names  110,1  rlieir  own. 

fnferior  furs,  remndelli'd,  may  be  sold; 
under  the  names  ol  furs  much  superior  in 
wearing  quality  or  in  warmth,  as  for  ex- 
ample when  remudelled  rabbit  is  sold  for 
ermine  or  remodelled  muskrat  is  sold  to 
you  for  your  coat  collar  as  seal  of  some 
sort  or  other  at  ten  times  its  legitimate 
value,  warnitli  and  durability  considered  ! 

I Till'  pelts  of  animals  from  warmer  latitudes 
sucli  as  tlif  opossunt,  marmot  (woodchui k), 
raccoon,  Manchurian  dog,  and,  certain 
species  of  monkeys  are  worlad  up  and 
altered  bv  skilful  dressers  into  products 
very  mucli  different  from  their  originals. 

File  names  which  are  givi-n  to  such  re- 
modelled furs  are  usually,  the  names  of 
animals  of  colder  latitude,  v,  bii  li  , possess 
furs  of  quality  superior  to  those  of  warmer 
zonc^  in  respect  to  suppleness  and  dura- 
bility of  skin,  durability  of  the  hair,  densc- 
iii-ss  and  softness  of  the  under,  or  fur-liair, 
and  fulness  and  length  of  the  over  or  pro- 
tecti\'e  hair. 

Not  only  is  there  this  natural  difference 
between  furs  from  animals  of  warm  and 
cold  latitudes,  but  anotlier,  an  artifieia! 
difference,  e.xists  as  well.  This  is  th(_;  differ- 
ence produced  by  the  dyeing  and  processing 
to  which  the  warm  latitude  furs  are  sub- 
jected during  the  altcratioii  process  whieli 


often  ‘ renders  the  indi\  idual  hairs  brittle 
and  the  wliolc  fur  less  durably  than  it  would 
have  been  in  an  uiiremodelled  state. 

A comparison,  recently  set  fordi  in  the 
“Scientific  .\merican  Jilonthly,”  of  the 
relative  durability  of  furs  with  respect  to 
their  wearing  qualities  is  very  illuminating. 
F'or  comparison,  tlte  fur  of  the  sea-otter  is 
assigned  a standard  of  100.  Of  chinchilla  the 
relative  durability  is  given  as  15,  ermine 
25,  fox  (natural)  40,  fox  (dyed)  20-25,  beaver 
90,  kolinsky  25,  marten  (skunk)  70,  mink 
(natural)  70,  mink  (dyed)  35,  mole  7,  musk- 
rat 45,  nutria  25,  opossum  37,  rabbit  5, 
r.'iccoon  (natural)  65,  raccoon  (dyed)  50, 
sabl(!  60,  se.-il  (liaiiy  80,  seal  (fur)  80, 
squirrel  (gray)  20-25,  and  wolverine  100. 

I here  is  also  given  a fable  of  usual  mis- 
nomers it)  furs.  F'or  instance,  the 
-American  sable  is  often  sold  as  Russian 
sable;  goat,  (dyed)'  as  bear  of  various 
kinds ; hare  (dyed),  as  sable  or  fox,  of 
various  kinds ; kid,  as  Iamb ; woodchuck 
(marmot,  dyed)  as  mink,  sable,  marten  and 
sicynk  ; muskrat,  as  mink  and  sable; 
nutria,  ,'rs  . bettver  and  otter;  opossum 
(siieared  and  dyed)  as  beaver;  rabbit  (dyed), 
as  cliinchilla ; hare  (white),  as  fo.x ; and 
goat  (dved),  as  leopard. 

The  writer,  after  setting  forth  the  fore- 
going facts,  proceeds  to  point  out  the  need 
of  some  certain  criterion  by  which  furs  can 
be  indubitably  identified,  as  a species.  It 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that 
Ihe  remodelling  and  mis-naming  of  furs 
reached  such  a pitch  in  England,  that 
several  years  ago  the  London  Chamber  of 
r ommerce  forbade  the  further  employment 
of  misleading  terms.  Such  legislation 
might  have  a salutary  effect  in  countries 
other  than  England.  ' Where  scientifically 
accurate  methods  of  determination  of  the 
specific  status  of  furs  can  be  made  avail- 
;ible  it  would  seem  that  the  standardisation 
of  furs  might  be,  with  advantage,  brought 
about. 


t OLD  SUPERSTITIONS  ABOUT  THE  COMPASS.  | 


The  mariner's  i»agnctii:  compass  of  to-  I 
dav  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  I 
compass  that  the  Chinese  used  fifteen  j 
hundred  years  ago.  _ ! 

.\lthough,  of  course,  men  know  much  | 
better  how  to  utilise  the  compass,  it  is  not  j 
so  much  mechanical  improvement  that  has  ] 
increased  the  walue  of  the  instrument  as  | 
study  of  the  natural  force  that  governs  it,  ! 
a study  that  began  in  the  days  of  Columbus. 
Fie  was  the  first  Europetm  to  learn  the  fit- 
ful \va)s  of  the  magnetic  needle.  On  his 
great  journey  westward,  when  he  was  a 
tew  davs’  s.iil  from  Comcra,  one  of  the  I 
Canary  Islands,  his  cnnipaniutis  noticed  | 
with  .great  consteni.uion  lh.it  during  the 
evening  of  September  13lli.  1492,  the 
needle  veered  to  the  northwest.  On  Sep- 
tember 17th  the  pilot  took  the  amplitude  of 
the  sun  and  found  that  the  needle  varied  to 
the  northwest  a whole  point  of  tfje  compass. 

The  seamen  were  terrified,  but  not 
Columbus.  “The  admiral,”  an  account 
runs,  “discovered  the  cause  and  directed 
them  lo  take  the  amplitude  again  the  next 
morning,  when  they  iuund  that  tlie  needles 
were  true.  'J'lie  cause  was,  he  explained, 
tliat  the  star  (Polaris)  moved  from  its  place, 
while  the  needles  remained  stationary.” 
Ingenious  Columbus  ! We  know  that  he 
knew  that  the  polestar  never  moves  ; being 
unable  to  explain  the  fact,  he  told  the  most 
plausible  story  he  could.  Modern  investi- 
gators believe  that  he  made  the  compass 
point  “true”  by  manipul.aling  it:  while  his 
s.'iilors  slept.  .Vt  tliat  time  Europeans  had 
not  known  of  the  compass  very  long, 
.liiliougli  the  ancient  Creeks  knew  the  load- 
I'nrtiiu.Mns  b.Tcl  used  the  niaOnet 


chii'lly  in  work  on  land  and  had  had  no 
occasion  to  regard  its  variations  as  import- 
ant or  to  try  to  find  the  cause  of  them. 

Many  superstitions,  some  of  which  per- 
sisted to  modern  times,  grew  up  round  the 
compass.  One  was  that  garlic  exercised 
a baneful  inlluenee  over  it — sailors  when 
using  it  were  not  permitted  to  eat  onions — 
and  that  in  many  subtle  ways  it  could  be 
falsified.  F'aisifviug,  the  'compass  was  long 
an  offence  punishable  with  deatli.  .Anothef 
superstition  was  that  somewiiere  there  ex- 
isted a great  mountain  'of  loadstone,  power- 
ful,enough  to  draw  the  bolls  from  the  sides 
of  a ship.  Sailors  fi.xired  the  mountain  as 
tbev  feared  the  F'lting  Dutchman.  Of 
course  no  such  nujuntain  existed,  • tliough 
there  arc  many  places  wiiere  there  are 
heavy  de|)Osits  of  loadstone,  or  magnetite, 
from  which  magnets  are  made.  One  of  the 
most  notable  is  at  Magnet  Cove,  .Arkansas. 

lust  why  magnetism  has  a peculiar  love, 
for  magnetite  and  in  a less  degree  for  all 
forms  of  iron  .and  little  fur  most  other 
metals,  and  virtually  none  for  wood  or 
for  the  bodies  of  animals,  no  one  has  been 
able  lo  e.xpiain.  Men  of  science  say  that 
the  “polarity”  of  the  magnet — -that  is,  its 
tendency,  wh(?n  free,  to  point  northward - 
and  southward — is  owing  to  the  earth 
itself  being  a magnet  or  acting  as  one — 
the  earth,  that  is,  is  magnetised  just  as  a 
to)'  magnet  is,  but  not  nearly  so  strongly  ; 
and  tlie  magnetism  that  bath.es  and  perhaps 
perm»;ales  the  earth  ebbs  and  flows  in  most 
astounding-  ways. 

“Secular”  change,  or  that  v;.irIatiori  iii 
the  fiow'  of  terrestrial  inagnctisni  R'hich 
runs  throuLfh  ioni.^'  centuries,  was  first 


pointed  out  by  Henry  Gcllibrand  about  150 
vears  after  .America  was  discovered.  But 
although  the  secular  changes  are  the  ones 
that  give  the  investigator  the  most  concern, 
there  are  others  almost  as  curious.  Hence, 
when  a survever  or  a nagivator  is  ctillcd 
u)>on  to  use  tiie  compass  witli  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy  he  must  consider  even  tire 
lime  of  the  day  ; for  there  are  daily  varia- 
tions caused  pfrhaps  by  the  sun  or  by  the 
movements  of  the  earth.  He  must  also 
consider  the  season  ; for  there  are  vtiriti- 
lions  that  merely  run  the  course  of  the 
ve;tr. 

There  are  slight  variations  even  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  month,  and  that  may  bo 
laused  by  the  moon.  “Nearly  three  cen- 
turies have  passed,”  an  eminent  scientist 
remarked  recently,  “and,  although  observa- 
tions have  been  multiplied,  and_  some 
of  the  best  minds  have  given  their  un-  ^ 
divided  attention  to  this  most  striking  fact  ( 
of  the  earth’s  magnetism,  the  riddle  is  still  I 
unsolved.”  j 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  variations,  1 
there  are  variations  that  worlc  arbitrarily,  1 
apparently  without  rule  or  reason.  For 
example,  there  arc  “magnetic  storms  that 
are  as  violent  in  their  way  :is  Ihe  worst 
thunderstorms.  L'nless  )ou  Itappeii  lo  be 
using  a compass  or  a -teicgrapli  key  at  tkoj 
time'you  never  notice  them  ; but  they  often  j 
make  the  compass  tcniporariiy  useless  by  i 
causing  the  needle  to  behave  as  if  it  were 
mad  ; and  sometimes  they  make  telegraph  I 
wires  unworkable  for  hours.  ' 

Little  is  known  of  the  causes  of  those  j 
“storms.”  They  often  have  some  relation! 
to  sun  spots  and  northern  lights,  or  dis- 
plays of  tlie  aiirfttftt  horf-nlis,  Thev  .'irc  coii- 
currenf  sometimes  with  carlhquakrs  ; one 
of  the  worst  magnetic  slurms  of  r.tcent  ^ 
years  occurred'  while  the  erui>tion  of  Mont  ; 
Pciee  was  destrovincT  St.  Pierre. 
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RADIUM  IN  MEDICINE. 


If  purchases  can  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  medical  men  are 
approaching  unanimity  of  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  radium,  which  at 
one  time  was  held  to  be  withocit  value  bv 
at  least  one  important  group.  Recent 
heavy  purchases  of  the  rare  element  by- 
medical  men  indicate  . the  tendency  and 
emphasise  tlie  necessity  of  conservation. 

It  is  e.stimated  that  there  have  been 
between  105  ;ind  110  grams  of  radium  re- 
covered from  the  ore  tints  far,  of  whicii 
70  grams  were  from  .'\merican  ores,  'the 
European  reserve  slocks  were  practically 
exhausted  for  war  purposes,  being  used 
principally  for  luminous  dials  and  elsewhere 
in  forms  which  meaii'  its  absolute  loss  \o 
science.  Competent  authorities  estimate 
that  there  are  probably  between  20  and  22 
grams  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
lime,  part  of  which  is  that  owned  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  loaned  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

'j'he  niH'cssitv  for  conscrvttlion  becomes 
more  evident  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  ore  bearing  the  radium  occurs  in 
pockets,  that  the  surface  )x>ckets  have  been 
practicallv  e.xliausted,  and!  that  future 
supplies  must  come  for  the  most  part  from 
those  pockets  which  can  be  located  by 


considerable  degree  of  uncertainty  and 
while  authorities  differ  as  to  the  amount 
of  radium  that  will  possibly  be  i^ecovered 
from  now  on,  consei-vati\e  estimators  place 
it  at  a total  of  100  gr;i.iis. 

According  to  a bulletin  of  the  United 
Slates  Geological  .Survey,  the  widest-known 
deposits  of  the  minerals  furnishing  the  bulk 
of  the  world’s  radium  are  in  Colorado  and 
lhah.  Radium  ores,  we  are  told,  are 
generally  found  in  connection  with  granite 
masses — that  is,  in  places  where  granite 
forms  at  least  part  of  the  rock  of  the 
country. 

Radium  is  described  as  having  a white 
metallic  lustre.  It  has  been  isolated  only 
once  or  twice,  and  few  persons  have  seen 
it.  It  is  ordinarily  obUiin.ed  from  ores  in 
the  form  of  hydrous  sulphate  chloride,  or 
bromide,  and  it  is  in  the.  torm  of  these  salts 
that  it  is  usally  sold  and  used.  These  are 
all  white,  or  nearly  white,  substances, 
wliosc  appearance  is  no  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  common  salt  or  baking 
powder.  Radium,  radium  salts  and  radium 
minerals  arc  not  generally  luminescent. 
Tubes  containing  radium  salts  glow  because 
they  include  impurities  that  thf?  radiations 
from  the  radium  cause  to  give  light. 

Radiun-i  is  found  in  nature  in  quantities 
so  exceedingly  small  that  it  is  never  visible 
when  the  material  is  examined  with  a 
microscope.  Radium  ore  ordinarily  carries 
onlv  a small  fraction  of  a grain  of  radium 
to  tile  ton,  and  radium  will  never  be  found 
in  large  masses,  because  it  is  formed  by 
the  decay  of  uranium — a process  that  is 
vvonderfullv  slow  ; and  radium  itself 
changes  to  other  elements  so  rapidly  that 
it  does  not  accumulate  naturally  in  visible 
masses. 


HOUSE  PLANTS  AND  HEALTH. 


House  plants  arc  a valuable  guide  in 
health  matters.  If  a room  is  so  badly 
ventilated  and  dark  that  plants  will  not 
flourish  in  it,  it  is  not  a healthy  living- 
room  for  human  beings.  It  has  lately 
been  sliown  that  plants  are  very'  quick  to 
apprecitite  anything  in  the  way  of  poisonous 
gases  in  the  air.  I-ealcage  of  gas,  faults 
in  tlie  drains,  and  the  like,  may  gradually 
contaminate  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
without  the  occupants  being  aware  that 
there  is  anything  wrong.  But  plants  will 
soon  detect  and  give  warning  of  these  un- 
■ wholesome  influences. 


The  Smile 
of  Health 


Radiant  Health  looks  out  of  the 
eyes ; there’s  a bloom  on  the 
cheek  and  a smile  on  the  lips. 
But  health  fades  unless  preserved, 
the  demands  of  everyday  life 
play  havoc  with  the  sturdiest. 


Take  Hall’s  Wine  as  a safeguard  ; take  it 
at  night  to  ensure  restful  sleep,  at  midday 
to  enable  you  to  resist  fatigue.  The 
overworked  system  is  a prey  to  disease — 
Hall’s  Wine  helps  you  to  repel  attacks. 


THE  SUPREME  TONIC  RESTORATIVE 

is  invaluable  in  Nerve  Weakness  and  Amemia.  It 
enriches  the  blood,  restores  energy,  and  strengthens 
the  whole  system.  Recommended  and  prescribed 
by  doctors  daily. 


Buy  a Bottle  to-day!  Large  Size,  6/- 


Of  all  Wine  Merchants  and  Licensed  Grocers  and  Chemists. 


STEPHEN  SMITH  & COMPANY,  LTD.,  BOW,  LONDON,  E.3, 
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rs'rr&t V*^  j 

SELECTED  RECIPES.  | 

Siioim!Ri:.\u.  . I 

Rrquin-d  ; One  pound  ol  lluiu',  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  beef  dripping,  a quarlef  of  a 
))Ound  of  inoibt  sugar,  two  eggs,  two  spoon-  j 
iuls  of  veast,  and  two  ounces  ol  caraway  ■ 
eed-.  Kub  till-  llour  and  beef  dripping  well 
together,  ;idd  tin  niuisl  sugar  and  other 
ingredients,  and  bake  in  a tin. 

Cri-.a.med  b'lMi. 

-Soak  a pound  of  cod  fish  over  night, 
then  simmer  it  gently  until  it  is  tender. 
I'ut  the  pieces  into  a baking  dish,  dredge 
lightly  with  flour,  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  bits  of  butter,  then  pour  over  enough 
milk  to  almost  cover  tlie  fish.  Hake  in  a 
moderate  oven  until  itie  milk  is  a rich 
gravy  and  a delicate  brown  crust  covers 
the  di-.h. 

RiiniARn  JitLi.v. 

AN'ipe,  )>eel,  and  cut  up  quite  small  some 
fresh  rhubarb,  put  it  into  a preserving  pan 
with  a verv  little  water  and  the  thin  rind 
of  half  a lemon  to  exery  pound  of  fruit., 
Hoil  until  reduced  to  a pulj).  Strain  the 
juice,  xveigh  it,  and  allow  one  {K>und  of 
])ounded  sugar  to  every  pound  of  juice. 
Hoil  up  the  juice,  add  the  sugar,  boil,  skim, 
and  when  it  jellies  on  the  skimmer  pour 
into  pots,  and  tie  down  when  cold.  If 
boiled  too  long,  it  will  become  something 
akin  to  treacle. 

Dainty  Fish  Dish. 

.\  cupful  of  any  kind  of  fish  is  the  founda-, 
lion  for  a dainty  enjoyed  by  those  v\  ho  like 
(.urried  dishes.  Chop  a small  onion  and 
cook  it  ten  niinuios,  without  browning,  in 
txxo  level  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Mix 
two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  with  two 
level  teas[X>onfuls  of  curry’  {X>wder,  cream 
with  the  butter  in  the  pan  and  add  one  cup- 
ful of  milk.  Stir  constantly  until  thick  ;md 
smooth,  then  add  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  the  fish  that  has  been  Halved,  and  a 
hard-boiled  egg  minced  fine.  Serve  in  a 
border  of  hot-boiled  rice. 

SiM.NEL  C.XKE. 

Simnel  cakes  are  associated  in  many 
people's  minds  with  Eastertide.  'J  he 
following  is  an  old  and  wi-ll-lried  recipe:  ■ 
Take  half  a pound  of  ficsh  butler,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  currants,  h.ilf  a pound  of  mixed  candied 
peel,  half  a pound  of  ground  almonds,  six 
bitter  ones  pounded,  six  ounees  of  caster 
sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mixed  spice, 
one  orange  rind  and  one  lemon  rind,  both 
grated,  three  eggs,  half  a wineglassfu!  of 
brown  brandv,  and  a little  saffron.  Heat 
the  butter  to  cream,  then  beat  in  the  sugar 
anrl  the  eggs  one  by  one,  then  beat  the  flour 
in  by  degrees,  tlien  the  c.andied  peel  diojiped 
ainf  the  remainder  of  the  ingredients.  Dis- 
solve the  sa,flron  in  a little  hot  water,  let 
it  cool  and  mix  into  the  cake.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  put  the  dough  into  a 
round  baking  oi’  souftb''  tin,  well  buttered, 
lie  over  it  a pudding  cloth  whicti  has  been 
dipped  in  boiling  water  and  floured,  put  it 
into  a large  saucepan  xyith  boiling  water, 
and  boil  it  three  hours.  Then  take  it  up, 
remove  the  cloth,  and  work  up  the  top 
edge  of  the  c.ike  all  round  to  form  a little 
rough  kind  of  wall;  brush  it  all  over  with 
beaten  egg  , stand  on  a piece  of  greased 
paper  on  the  oven  shelf,  and  bake  slovxdy 
till  it  has  a nice  crust,  ff  a specially  nice 
cake  is  desired  an  almond  paste  .and  sngai- 
icing  should  be  put  on  the  top,  the  icing 
being  decorated  xxith  -irips  of  citron, 
candied  cherries,  and  other  candied  I'Tiit 
arra..',gcd  in  a uuUCvn. 


Golden  Bcns.  i 

Cream  together  four  ounces  of  butter  and 
four  ounces  of  caster  sugar,  .-^dd  two  eggs, 
a little  milk,  a good  tablcspoonful  of  ihar- 
malade,  and  lastly,  half  a pound  pf  flour 
in  wliich  a teaspooitful  *of  baking  powder 
lias  been  mixed.  ' Place  in  xx'ell  greased 
patty  pans  and  bake  lifteeii  minutes  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Potato  Cakes. 

Take  cold  potatoes  that  may  have  been 
li'fi  over  from  dinner  or  liic  previous  day 
and  pass  them  through  a colander  or  sieve. 
To  evei'v  half  pound  add  two  ounces  of 
margarine  or  butter,  a sea.soning  of  .salt 
a,iul  pepper,  half  a tcaspoonful  of  mixed 
powdered  herbs,  a lablespoonful  of  finedy- 
minced  onions,  and  a beaten  egg.  Stir  the 
mixture'  over  a muderato  heat  until  well 
blended  and  turn  out  in  the  form  of  a cake 
of  equal  thickness.  When  cold  cut  out  into 
small  round  cakes ; egg-and-breadcrumb 
them  in  tlie  usual  way  and  fry  crisp  and 
brown  in  hot  fat. 

Easier  Cakes. 

A pretty  tiddition  to  an  Easter  tabic  can 
be  made-  bv  little  cakes  prepared  a.s 
follow  s : Take  si.x  ounces  of  butter,  four 
ounces  of  su.gar,  eight  ounces  of  flour,  one 
egg,  a little  baking  }x>xvder,  a pinch  of  salt, 
raspberry  jam.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar 
to  a cream,  mix  the  flour,  salt,  arid  baking 
[xiwdcr  well  togetlier,  and  beat  the  egg. 
Stir  the  tiour  and  egg  gradually  into  the 
butter  and  sugar,  ami  form  the  whole  into 
a stiff  dough  by  kneading  with  the  fingers. 
Roll  out  to  a thickness  of  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  ;ind  line  shallow  round  patty  pans 
with  the  paste.  Eorm  the  .trimmings  into 
little  egg-shaped  pieces,  and  place  three  in 
case.  Bake  in  a slow  oven  until  a faint 
golden  brown,  and  when  cold  put  rasp- 
berry jam  round  the  eggs.  These  little 
cakes  should  be  made  a day  or  so  before 
they  are  required. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Damp  salt  applied  to  burns  kills  the 
pain. 

Roll  pastry  lightly  and  evenly  in  short, 
quick  strokes  away  from  you. 

Newer  read  by  firelight;  the  dancing  of 
the  flames  is  most  injurious  to  the  sight. 

To  keep  light  gloves  clean  rub  with 
fine  breadcrumbs  after  each  time  of  wear- 
ing. 

Sugar  should  never  be  added  to  batter 
puddings  before  boiling,  or  baking  as  it 
makes  them  heavy. 

Bitterness  in  old  vegetables  can  be 

remedied  by  changing  the  water  during  the 
process  of  cooking. 

Lemon  juice  makes  a good  .substitute 
for  shoe  polish  if  a few  drops  are  well 
rubbed  into  the  leather. 

Scraps  of  fat  meat  should  be  melted 
down  and  then  clarified.  The  dripping 

obtained  from  them  is  excellent. 

If  you  use  soapy  water  when  making 
starch  the  cloths  xx  ill  have  a glossy  appear- 
ance and  be  less  likely  to  stick  to  the  iron." 

It  is  a good  plan  to  patcli  working 
-overalls  at  the  elbows  and  cuffs  before  they 
are  worn.  This  will  save  them  consider- 
ably. 

■To  remove  inkstains  from  polished 
furniture  rub  with  lemon  juice  till  stains 
disappear,  then  polish  with  ordinary  furni- 
ture polish. 

Heated  sawdust  will  remove  grease 
spots  from  carpet  or  linoleum.  Sprinkle 
the.  sawdust  over  the  spot,  leave  for  a short 
time,  ihen  sweep  off. 

When  frying  rissoles  or  fish  cakes,  put 
a tcaspoonful  of  vinegar  into  tlie  frying 
1,'it.  riiE  prevents  the  cafics  from  being 
luo  greasy  whan  cooked. 


HYGIENE  OF  THE  HOME. 


Wliencxcr  cpklmiics  are  rife  the  hctid 
of  the  househoKi  lias  an  added  rcsponsi-  . 
bi'itx'.  _ rarlicular.h-  where  there  are  i 
children  it  is  an  urgent  matter  that  parents  ■ 
should  be  on  their  guard.  The  general 
hygiene  Of  the  liome  is  a matter  of  ilie  ' 
utmost  importance.  It  must  bo  borne  in 
niiqd  fl-Rit  dust,  darkness,  and  damp  are 
the  three  conditions  above  all  others  that 
favour  the  growth  of  disease  germs. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  spread  of 
‘‘fevers.  ’ .Always  there,  is  mechanicat  ' 
conx'cyance  of  germs  by  one  means  or  j 
another,  and  commonly  those  little  du,st  ,, 
particles  that  dance  .so  attractively  in  a i 
sunbeam  are,  the  airships  of  disease.  Minute 
as  are  these  particles,  tlie  seeds  of  illness 
are  very  much  smaller,  and  are  readily  con-  ' 
veyed  therein.  Damp  causes  the  settle-  ! 
ment  of  germ-laden  dust,  and  dark  corners  i 
faxour  stealthy  development  of  the 
organisms  themselves. 

Plenty  of  sunlight  in  the  room  is  ! 
absolutely  necessary  to  health,  as  it  kills 
disease  germs.  Do  not  block  up  your  berl- 
rdom  chimney  with  newspapers  to  “kcci> 
the  soot  from  falling.”  Instead  have  the  ! 
chimney  well  swept,  anti  then  leax-e  the  j 
chimney  open  to  allow  of  good  ventilation 
for  the  room.  No  one  can  be  healthv  who 
sleeps  in  a bedroom  with  doors  and  window  | 
shut  and  the  chimney  closed  up. 

-the  house  of  the  future  will  surclv  haxe  ! 
few  nooks  and  crannies  to  harbour  dust, 
and  no  rooms  where  purifying  sunshine  I 
cannot  enter.  The  house  of  the  present  | 
must  he  kept  as  dust-free  as  possible,  and  1 


dirown  open  as  widely  as  possible  to  sun- 
lit fresh  air. 

In  this  way  the  microbes  of  “fever”  will 
be  given  a poor  chance  of  getting  a foothold 
therein.  But  in  the  cleansing  process  floors 
should  be  wetted  before  being  swept,  and 
dusters  moistened  wdth  disinfectant  used  on 
shelves  and  higli  corners,  so  that  millions 
of  germ-airships  may  not  be  sent  Axing  into 
space  to  infect  other  rooms  and  other 
houses. 

Where  scarlet  fever,  for  example,  has 
already  attacked  a household,  and  a fever 
patient  occupies  one  of  the  bedrooms,  all 
that  has  been  said  about  dust  applies  with 
two-fold  force.  It  is  through  small 
particles  of  matter  laden  with  microbes  that 
disease  of  this  kind  is  spread  about. 

Infected  dust  and  dirt  readily  get  into 
the  drinking  water,  into  the  milk,  or  into 
cups,  plates,  and  saucers,  or  may  be 
directly  inhaled  by  members  of  a house- 
hold. Consequently  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  prevent  dust  from  :be  sick-room 
contaminating  the  rest  of  the  hou.se. 

The  best  means  of  ensuring  this  is  (ojf 
remove  at  the  very  outset  of  the  illne.ss  all  |t 
hangings,  carpets,  pictures,  and  other  i 
articles  of  furniture  likely  to  harbour  dust,  j 
and  to  have  them  thoroughly  disinfected  ;| 
a double  sheet  xxefied  xxith  some  con-  _ 
x'enient  disinfectant  solution  being  th*:nj|  ; 
hung  over  the  outside  of  the  door.  | 

The  simple  rule.s  for  nursing  infectious|| 
cases  and  the  necessity  for  scrupulous  caro|' 
in  the  disinfection  and  disposal  of  all  in- 
fected material  are  through  recent  Red 
Cross  experiences  known  to  so  many 
thousands  of  women  that  there  is  greater 
opportunity  than  ever  before  of  keeping  the 
common  “fevers”  in  check  even  when  they 
get  a footing  in  the  home. 

Apart  from  such  special  rules  for  dis- 
infection, it  is  good  to  remember  that  the 
more  healthy  we  are  and  the  more  hope 
ful  the  less  chance  there  is  of  our  develop-j 
ing  an  infective  fever.  Exercise  in  the  openj 
air,  regular  meals,  and-  good  food  all  h'-lJ 
us  to  defe.at  the  enemy.  It  is  xvlii.n  we  ard 
fatigued,  hungry,  or  depres^e(l  that  germs 
have  their  best  chance  to  fay  us  loxv.  Thi:^ 
is  an  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MINTS. 

Easter  Eggs.  ^ 

Coffee  grounds  and  onion  skims  ■ are 
splendid  for  dyeing  Easter  eggs.  They  can 
be  used  quite  safely  for  colouring  crocked 
eggs,  and  so  have  the  advantage  over 
ordinary  dyes.  ' 

Waterproofing  Boots. 

For  waterproofing  boots  and  slices,  equal 
quantities  of  white  wax,  olive  oil,  ahdf  recti- 
fied lard,  melted  dowiv,  make  an  excellent 
mixture,  but  a little  oil  of  turpentine  should 
also  be  added. 

Why  Cakes  are  Heavy. 

Flour  that  has  been  allowed  to  get  damp 
invariably  makes  heavy  cakes  and 
puddings.  It  should!  always  be  kept  in  the 
driest  possible  place,  and  for  making  cakes 
should  be  slightly  warmed  before  using. 

Celery  anh  Apple  Salad. 

Cut  the  celery  and  also  one  or  two  apples- 
into  dice.  Oil  and  vinegar  is  the  correct 
dressing  to  serve  with  this,  but  mayonnaise 
may  be  substituted  if  desired.  Beetroot  and 
celery  and  tomatoes  and  celery  are  other 
mixtures  which  are  both  popular  and  well 
known. 

Wicker  Furniture. 

To  clean  wicker  and  reed  furniture 
scrub  hard  with  a stiff  brush,  using 
laundry  soap  and  warm  water.  Dry 
thoroughly  ; then  cover  with  a thin  coat  of 
shellac,  and  they  will  be  as  good  as  new. 
Shellac  is  dissolved  usually  in  methylated 
spirits,  so  do  not  take  it  near  a naked  light. 

Grease  Spots  cn  Leather  Chairs. 

To  remove  grease  spots  from  .leather 
chairs  and  sofas  try  linseed  oil.  Boil  half 
a pint  of  it,  let  it  stand  till  nearly  cold, 
then  pour  in  half  a pint  of  vinegar.  .Stir 
till  it  is  well  mixed,  and  bottle.  When 
using  put  a few  drops  on  a flannel  and 
polish  off  with  soft  dusters. 

Dyeing  Cretonnes. 

In  dyeing  cretonnes,  all  the  colours  will 
change,  but  they  will  not  all  become  one. 
The  pattern  will  remain,  but  if  the  dye 
chosen  be  blue,  for  instance,  green  leaves 
will  become  a deeper  green,  pink  flowers 
would  turn  mauve,  or  yellow  flowers,  green 
— the  background  will  take  on  a general 
tone  of  the  dye  used. 

Savoury  Bloaters. 

'I'o  prepare  bloaters  to  make  an  appetising 
dish  take  as  many  as  required,  split  them 
down  the  back,  remove  the  bone  and  roe, 
and  leave  them  in  vinegar  for  five  minutes, 
Tlien  take  them  out  andi  sprinkle  the  inner 
part  with  chopped  parsley,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a gracing  of  nutmeg.  Fold  the  bloaters 
over,  fasten  with  a tinv  skewer,  and  fry 
in  hot  fat.  Take  to  table  immediately. 

Foes  to  Wrinkles. 

To  avoid  wrinkles  watch  for  grimaces, 
and  avoid  frowning,  lifting  the  brows,  and 
letting  tlie  mouth  droo-p.  Do  all  vou  can 
to  get  a good  night’s  rest,  and  remember 
that  a cup  of  hot  milk,  bread  and  milk, 
gruel,  or  some  other  farinaceous  food  taken 
after  going  to  bed  to  woo  sleep  is  a great 
beautifier.  The  little  last-thing  meal,  too, 
helps  to  plumpness,  and  plumpness  is  a 
foe  to  wrinkles. 

To  Keep  Stockings  in  Pairs. 

.Stockings  are  difficult  things  to  keep  in 
pairs  whilst  being  washed,  and  where  there 
are  children  of  different  sizes  the  sorting 
is  by  no  means  easy.  But  with  the  aid  of 
patent  press  fasteners  the  stockings  may 
bt!  kept  in  pairs.  Sew  one  piece  of  the 
fastener  to  the  top  of  the  stocking  and  the 
other  half  on  the  other  one,  and  when  each 
{lerson  takes  off  her  stockings  she  may  keep 
them  together  by  means  of  the  f.asteners. 
These  do  not  interfere  with  the  washing, 
and  when  hung  on  the  lines  pegs  are  iiji- 
nfces>.'iry,  as  one  .stocking-  is  hung  over  one 
side  of  the  line  and  one  over  the  other  side. 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

All-In-Qne-Piece  Dresses. 

Dress  during  the  coming  season  is  to 
follow  the  outlines  of  the  figure  more 
closely.  The  flat  back  effect  is  retained  and 
the  long  waist  line  is  firmly  in  favour. 
Plain,  all-iti-one -piece  dresses  will  be 
general.  Usually  they  have  a sash  with  a 
big  bow.  They  have  .also  floating  panels 
or  cascade  trimmings  on  the  skirt.  That 
is  good  news  for  the  home  ^dressmaker. 
One  very  noticeable  feature  about  the 
skirt  is  the  uneven  hems.  Vandykes, 
scallops,  pointed  panels  which  even  touch 
the  toes  of  the  shoes  are  some  of  fashion’s 
vagaries  in  this  connection. 

Smart  Tailor-Mades. 

With  their  long  straight  lines,  the  neat, 
trim,  tailor-mades  cannot  fail  to  give  an 
air  of  slimness,  while  the  flowing  and  finely 
pleated  capes,  which  are  undoubtedly 
returning  to  favour,  will  be  equally  kind 
to  those  who  may  be  painfully  thin  and  to 
those  others  whose  figures  err  upon  the 
generous  side.  Then,  again,  the  lower 
waist-line  never  fails  to  prove  becoming, 
especially  in  the  case  of  some  fascinating 
afternoon  and  evening  frocks  which  are 
made  in  soft  satin  or  crepe  de  Chine  and 
girdled  with  brocaded  sash  ribbons  of 
brilliant  hue. 

The  Silhouette. 

There  is  no  longer  one  silhouette,  so  that 
every  type  of  figure  can  be  perfectly  suited. 
A woman  may  choose  a fitted  bodice  out- 
lining the  natural  figure,  or  one  that  hangs 
loosely  straight  to  the  hips.  Another 
alternative  is  the  pouched  bodice,  which 
hangs  over  a sash  knotted  at  one  or  both 
hips,  and  she  may  have  a normal  or  a 
lowered  waist  and  be  equally  fashionable. 
Skirts  are  longer  and  a little  fuller,  where- 
as a waist  and  hips  are  just  suggested. 
But  all  the  best  models  indicate  a limp, 
easy,  swing  and  hang. 

Designs  for  Warmer  Days. 

Some  skirts  distinctly  show  a more 
circular  trend,  but  such  designs  are  more 
adapted  for  th(^  lighter  silks  and  muslins 
for  warmer  days.  For  the  moment, ‘ the 
coat-frock  andi  the  mid-season  serge  and 
cloth  costumes  absorb  chief  interest,  the 
sort  of  garment  that  is  very  new  and  dre.ssy, 
yet  in  nowise  over  smart,  and  one  that 
offers  a variation  in  wear  from  the  familiar 
and  ever-necessary  -tailored  suit. 

The  New  Millinery. 

Very  charming  are  the  new  hats  with 
their  deft  swathings  of  crepe  de  Chine, 
finished  on  one  side  with  a single  drooping 
erld,  or  softened  by  cleverly-draped  veils  of 
finely  embroidered  lace  or  net.  The  return 
to  favour  of  ostrich  feathers,  fruit,  flowers, 
and  ribbon,  surely  give  the  designers  a 
very  wide  scope.  Masses  of  brightly-tinted 
fruit  in  miniature  sizes  will  prwe  a favour- 
ite trimming  both  for  hats  ar»  toques,  the 
crowns  of  which  will  be  closely  covered 
with  small  grapes,  cherries  or  red  currants, 
chosen  in  the  most  vivid  shades. 

The  Pelerine  Cape-Collar, 

Revival  of  old  styles  are  the  pelerine 
cape-collar  shown  on  many  day-frocks  and 
the  shawls  of  brocade  edged  with  lace.  One 
strange  fancy  to  be  seen  is  the  ornanient- 
iing  of  serge  chemise  dresses  with  coloured 
organdie  and  another  the  use  of  coloured 
muslin  over  black  satin. 

Fashion’s  Fancti  s. 

All  shades  of  gray  and  'yellow  arc 
fashionable. 

Red,  especially  for  hats,  buttons,  and 
embroideries,  is  in  high  favour. 

Many  skirts  are  uneven  in  length,  the 
side  panels  hanging  a few  inches  lower  than 
front  or  back. 

Some  of  the  hatpins  for  the  new  spring 
toques  consist  of  a single  bright-hued  flower 
or  a small  posy  of  tiny,  many-ooloured 
bl^ms. 


OLDEST  AMERICAN  BANK, 

Within  twenty  miles  of  where  the  first 
English  settlenient  in  America  was  made  at 
Jamestown  is  the  scene  where  Captain 
John  Smith  recqrds  the  story  of  his  rescue 
by_  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  Indian 
chief,  Powhatan.  Within  a rircle  of  twenty 
miles  is  to  be  found  the  oldest  Protestant 
church  in  .America ; the  kitchen  where 
Martha  Washington  cooked  in  good 
colonial  style.;  the  college  which  has 
graduated  three  Presidents ; Bruton 
Church,  in  which-  more  men  of  historical 
importance  have  worshipped  than  in  any 
other  church  in  .America — and  Yorktown, 
where  Cornwallis  surrendered  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Although  Yorktovvm  has  a population  of 
less  than  two  hundred,  it  has  two  banks, 
both  of  which  arc  working  in  what  are 
probably  the  two  oldest  buildings  used  for 
banks  in  America.  One  of  these  banks, 
operating  under  state  and  trust  company 
laws,  is  housed  in  the  historic  oldest 
custom-house  built  in  .America — erected  in 
1715.  Here  the  ships  tor.  Philadelphia 
were  onPe  compelled  to  enter  and  clear. 
Here  at  one  time  was  the  gathering  place 
of  the  financiers  of  the  early  colonists. 
Wall  Street  has  taken  away  the  financiers, 
but  has  left  the  same  old  building  with  its 
same  old  walls  of  English  brick. 

To-day  the  cashier  welcomes  the  visitor 
with  true  Virginia  hospitality.  There  is  no 
rush— nobody  hurries  in  Yorktown.  Every 
one  has  all  day  to-morrow  not  vet  touched. 

Friendliness  and  hospitality  are  more  im- 
portant in  Yorktown  end  A’irginia  than 
profits — except  when  some  outside  profiteer 
has  entered  upon  his  fit-id  ol  work  in 
Virginia.  The  average  Virginian  thinks 
more  of  the  past  than  of  the  future  qjid 
more  of  friendship  than  of  profits.  The 
modern  automobile  is  doing  more  to  change 
the  Virginian  from  his  good  old  easy-going 
way  than  anything  else  in  .America. 

Just  across  the  street  from  the  old  custom 
building  is  another  building  housing  the 
work  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  York- 
town. The  town  and  surrounding  country 
are  so  prosperous  that  there  seems  plenty 
of  business  for  two  banks.  The  building 
appears  more  quaint  and  ancient  than  even 
the  custom-house  building  erected  in  1715. 

Both  of  the  buildings  are  priceless 
souvenirs  of  a past  age  and  time  of  colonial 
glory.  To  change  the  outlines  of  either 
would  seem  like  sacrilege'  and  dislovaltv  to 
the  Colonial  Fathers,  ft  is  will  that  they 
are  used  as  Jinnking  institutions  until  such 
time  as  wealtliy  lovers  of  hi-^lory  shall  buy 
them  and  hand  them  over  for  preservation 
to  some  historical  society. 


AFRAID  TO  EAT  BECAUSE 
OF  INDIGESTION. 

If  )ou’ll  lake  the  advice  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  been  relieved  of  all  trace 
of  indigestion  you  will  take  a little  Bisura- 
ted  Magnesia  after  your  njeaK.  Instead  of 
that  dreatl  of  eating,  whicli  is  one  of  the 
wor.st  evils  of  stomach  disoider,  you  wilt 
relish  your  food  and  will  find  that  you  arc 
able  to  cat  what  you  like  aipl  as  much  as 
you  like  within  reason  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  pain  to  follow.  There  is  no\vait- 
ing  for  lliis  wonderful  bem-fii  ; (he  instant 
Bisuraled  Magnesia  enters  the  stomach 
digestive  pain  becomes,  practically  speak- 
ing, inipossiblc.  'I'ry  it  and  judge  for 
yourself  ; go  to  the  nearest  chemist  a'lid  get 
a package  of  Bisurated  Alagnesia  to-day  ; 
ho  sells  it  in  Tablet  form  at  Is.  3d.  and 
2s.  6cl.  a flask,  and  in  Powder  form  at  3s. 
a bottle.  When  purchasing,  look  on  the 
wrapper  for  the  makers’  name,  BLSM.AG 
I.IMITED.  There’s  nothing  else  “just  as 
good’’  as  Bisurated  Magnesia,  so  be  sure 
tliat  this  is  what  you  get.-^[.liJvk] 
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^ Children  s Hour,  i 


CONDUCTED  BY  ‘'MARIE.” 

^ Joyous  €aslertidg  to  all  my  T(eaders. 
“OVER  THE  GARDEN  WALL.” 


“I’m  twelve,  and  shall  soon  be  grown 
up  too,  but  d don’t  know  what  will  happen 
to  me  now.’’, 

“Oh,  don’t!"  I cried  quirklv,  my  heart 
aching  for  his  sorrow.  “Things  will  come 
right — Rosemary  and  1 both  believe  in 
you ’’ 

“Mavis,”  came  in  a gat'  voung  voice, 
“I’ve  such  lovely  things  to  show  you  !” 

Rodnej'- moved  away  hurriedly. 

“There’s  Rosemary;  I must  go,”  he 
said.  “Good-bye  ! You’re  sports,  both  of 
you  ! ” 

«■  * * * 


(One  of  Our  Frize  Slorics  in  Class  I.) 
The  small  black  kitten,  with  the  fluffy 
>cail,  sprang  through  the  open  window, 
caught  his  plump  little  body  against  the 
pot  containing  my  favourite  geranium,  and, 
sliding  down  the  sloping  glass  roof  of  the 
conservatory,  landed  triumphantly  on  the 
grass  beside  me. 

“Oh.  Bonbon  !”  I cried.  “What  are 
you  doing?  Wh_v,  v-;ou  might  have  been 
killed,  and  just  look  at  my  poor  geranium  !” 
Bonbon's  bright  eyes  gazed  up  at  me 
wickedly,  and  he  edged  away  as  I en- 
deavoured to  capture  him. 

“Crumbs!”  ejaculated  a boyish  voice 
■unexpectedly.  “He’s  a goer!  Shall  I 
catch  him  for  you?  I can  easily  jump 
down.  ” 

“It’s  awfully  good  of  you,”  I replied, 
gazing  vaguely  around  in  search  of  the 
speaker,  whilst  Bonbon  made  havoc  of  the 
flower-beds.  “But  where  are  you?” 

“Top  of  the  garden  j.vall,”  replied  Bon- 
bon’s would-be  capturcr,  “and  you’ll  have 
to  let  me  come  ; he’s  making_  an  awful 
■mess  of  things!” 

There  was  a tremendous  rustling  in  the 
leaves,  and  the  next  moment  a slim, 
boyish  figure  stood  before  me. 

“Excuse  me  coming  over  in  this 
fashion,”  he  continued.  “I  shouldn’t  have 
done  so  if  you  could  have  caught  him  your- 
.self,  but  you’ve  sprained  your  ankle, 
haven’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  I replied,  “in  a bicycle  accident 
a fortnight  ago.” 

“Hard  luck!”-  he  said  sympathetically, 
making  a futile  grab  at  the  prancing  Bon- 
bon. “Just  a moment  while  I catch  him.” 
But  several  moments  elapsed  belore 
Bonbon  was  secured,  and,  alas,  the 
trampled  flower-beds  testified  amply  to  the 
severity  of  the  chase  1 

“.Aren’t  you  Rodney  Harcourt?’’  I 
inquired,  as  my  visitor  stood  breathlessly 
beside  me,  and  I had  .an  uncomfortable 
recollection  of  my  father  that  morning  for- 
bidding my  little  sister  Rosemary  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  “the  boy  next 
door.” 

“He’s  behaved  badly,  and  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  school,”  father  had  said 
severely. 

As  though  divining  my  thoughts,  the 
bo> ’,s  bright  face  clouded  over. 

“Yes,”  he  said  slowly,  “and  really  I 
shouldn’t  be  taYcing  to  you.  Your  father 
won’t  allow  Rosemary  to  speak  to  me 
again— she  threw  a note  over  the  wall  say- 
ing so — and  as  you’re  her  sister  he  wouldn’t 
let  me  speak  to  you  either.” 

His  steady,  truthful  eyes  gazed  sadly 
into  mine. 

“I  tvas  expelled  from  syhool,”  he  ex- 
plained, “for — for  stealing  money.  Every 
one  believed  1 did  it,  even — even  father.  I 
couldn’t  explain — or  deny.” 

His  lips  quivered,  but  he  steadied  thc.m 
bravely. 

“I  should  have  lov-ed  to  know  you.  We’ve 
only  lived  next  door  three  months,  but 
Rosemary  and  I have  been  great  friends, 
and  sho  was  always  talking  about  you.  I 
suppo^  you  have  left  school  now?” 
“Yes,”  I reply,  “three  weeks  ago.  You 
see,  I’m  seventeen — quite  grown  up.,”- 


“Fire  ! ” 

'f  ile  ominous  word,  with  all  its  dread 
possibilities,  gradually  penetrated  my 
sleeping  senses. 

“Fire  ! ” 

The  cry  wa.s  repeated,  whilst  a red  glow 
lighted  up  my  room,  and  hurrying  foot- 
steps approached  the  .door.  I jumped  out 
of  bed,  and  thre^v  a heavy  coat  round  me, 
but  my  ankle  protested  agonisingly,  and  I 
almost  fell  into  the  arms  of  cook,  as  1 
flung  the  door  open. 

“Oh,  Miss  Mavis!”  gasped  cook,  white 
and  distracted.  “Come  along,  my  lamb! 
To  think  this -should  have  happened,  and 
the  master  and  mistress  away  for  the 
night  ! ” 

“Where  is  Rosemary?”  I interrupted 
quickly,  and  sighed  with  relief  as  Ben,  our 
gardener,  replied  reassuringly — 

“Quite  safe,  miss.  Mr.  Harcourt  from 
next  door  carried  her  downstairs,  and  she’s 
waiting  for  you  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
tho  house.  It  was  he  who  gave  the 
alarm.  ” 

In  another  few  minutes  I had  joined 
Rosemary,  who  was  sobbing  piteously,  and 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  fetch 
Bonbon. 

“Oh,  Mavis,”  she  sobbed,  “he  will  be 
burnt  to  death,  and ” 

Ihere  was  a sudden  exclamation  from 
Mr.  Harcourt,  and,  following  the  direction 
in  which  he  W'as  looking,  I saw  a boyish 
figure  staggering  through  the  open  door- 
wav. 

“Rodney!”  shrieked  Rosemary.  “Oh, 
Rodney,  you’ve  saved  Bonbon!” 

For  an  instant  the  boy  gazed  imcompre- 
hendingly  at  the  small  figure,  then smiled 
into  the  eager  eyes. 

“Why,  yes,  dear,”  he  said  gently.  “ I 
went  to  find  you.  I didn’t  know  you  were 
down.  .Any  way,  I got  Bonbon  ; he’s  not 
hurt — see  !” 

Fie  placed  the  kitten  in  Rosemary’s 
arms,  and  as  ho  did  so  Mr.  Flarcourt 
stepped  quickly  towards  him. 

“Come  with  me,  Rodney,”  he  said;  “you 
'are  hurt.” 

“Just — just  a bit  burnt,  dad,  nothing 
much.  ” 

But  the  words  came  haltingly,  and  the 
pain  the  brave  lips  refused  to  admit  was 
mirrored  only  too  clearly  in  tho  ey^^  raised 
to  his  father’s. 

* * * 

The  sound  of  much  merriment  came  over 
the  garden  wall.  Mother  glanced  at  me 
smilingly. 

“Come,”  she  said,  “it’s  time  wc  joined 
the  fun.” 

“Come  over  the  garden  wall,”  a merry 
voice  called.  “I’ve  a splendid  ladder  this 
side,  and  you’ve  one  too,  and  it’s  heaps 
jollier  than  u.sing  the  door.” 

“Oh,  Rodney!”  remonstrated  mother. 

Nevertheless,  over  the  garden  w'all  we 
went,  with  Rodney  to  assist  us  on  one  side 
and  Mr.  Harcourt  on  the  other. 

It  was  six  weeks  since  the  fire,  and, 
although  tho  damage  caused  by  it  was 
small  they  had  been  weeks  of  anxiety,  as 
Rodney  at  first  had  been  so  ill  that  his 
recovery  seemed  impossible.  However,  he 
was  quite  strong  now,  and  mother, 


Rosemary,  and  I had  been  invited  to  tea  to^. 
celebrate  the  fact.' 

“Mavis,”  he  whispered  eagerly,  as  T 
stepped  gingerly  olT  the  ladder,  “ you’ve 
heard  my  good  news?  I return  to  school 
next  week.  Everything’s  right  now — 
Jones  has  confessed.” 

“Yes,  I’m  so  glad,”  I replied,  “but, 
Rodney,  I believe  you  knew  Jones  took  tho 
money.  Why  did  you  shield  him?” 

“Well,  he — he  took  it  to  buy  thintfs  for 
his  mother  ; she  was  ill,  and  they’re  not 
well  off.  Fie  hasn’t  a father,  and  if  he’d 
been  expelled  it  would  have  killed  her. 
She  was  so  delicate,  and — and,  well  a 
fellow  doesn’t  go  back,  on  another  chap’s 
mother,  docs  he?” 

“.And  won’t  she  know  now  that  Jones 
has  confessed?” 

“No.  They’re  both  going  abroad  to  live 
with  relations,  so  there’s  no  question  of 
him  returning  to  school,  and  she  need  never 
be  told.” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment. 
Rodney’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  moth.er,  and 
there  was  a great  wistfulness  in  their 
depths. 

“It  must  be  scrumptious  to  have  a 
mother,”  he  said  fervently.  “Mine  died 
when  I was  quite  a little  chap.” 

“Poor  old  boy!”  I said  gently.  “You 
must  share  our  mother  ; she’s  the  dearest 
in  all  the  world.” 

He  laughed  happily- 

“How  ripping  ! We’ll  have  the  jolliest 
of  times,  won’t  we?” 

“Why,  yes,  and  we’ll  be  able  to  visit 
each  other  as  often  as  we  like — ‘over  the 
garden  wall.’  ” Violet  Chambers. 


FUN  WITH  EASTER  EGGS. 

I wonder  if  I have  ever  told  you  about 
the  legend  of  the  Rabbit  and  the  Easter 
Eggs,  little  readers-?  He  'was  a quaint 
little  fellow,  who  w^as  said  to  steal  silently 
into  the  houe  at  night,  when  all  the  youn 
folk  were  fast  asleep  in  bed,  bringing  with 
him  a supply  of  gaily  coloured  eggs,  which 
he  carefully  hid  away  in  all  sorts  of  odd 
nooks  and  corners,  and  in  the  morning  the 
children  had  no  end  of  fun  and  excitement 
searching  for  the  hidden  treasure.  The 
colours  of  the  eggs  were  supposed  to  denote 
the  fortune  of  the  finder,,  and  the  sentiment 
was  as  follows — 

“Draw  the  egg  of  violet  hue. 

Means  friends  fond  and  true. 

Fink  will  bring  yoti^luck, 

A lover  full  of  pluck. 

Gladly  take  the  egg  of  green. 

Good  fortune  soon  is  seen. 

Wealth  and  happiness  with  the  egg  of 
gray, 

Keep  it,  and  hide  it  safely  away. 

The  egg  of  blue. 

Means  lovers  few.  * 

Vo  not  touch  the  egg  of  red, 

If  you  do  you’ll  never  wed. 

A lover  this  very  night, 

If  you  draw  the  egg  of  white. 

You’ll  marry  in  another  town. 

If  you  get  the  egg  of  brown. 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Riddles. 

1.  — Why  is  I the  happiest  letter  of  th( 
alphabet? 

2.  — What  must  all  the  letter.s  -of 


la 


'5 


th( 


alphabet  be  in  order  to  possess  infiniti 
sagacity  ? 

3.  — What  word  is  it  that  contains  th( 
five  vowels  in  their  correct  order? 

4.  — Why  is  O a very  noisy  letter? 

5.  — What  Christian  name,  besides-Anna 
reads  the  same  both  ways? 

6.  — Like  which  four  letters  of  the  alpha 
bet  is  a honey-producing  insect  when  ii 
poor  health  ?_ 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 
ACROSTIC-  DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 
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SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


“SUNSHINE  DAY.” 

Dear  Readers — Does  it  seem  almost  in- 
credible to  you  that  in  five  weeks’  time — 
namely,  on  Saturday,  .April  30th — we  shall 
celebrate  our  Annual  “Sunshine  Day?” 
Yet  so  it  is  ; tlie  days  slip  so  rapidly  by. 

“Sunshine  Day”  is  tlie  occasion  set  apart 
for  special  remembrance  of  our  duties  as 
Sunshiners ; upon  this  day  our  annual 
voluntary  subscriptions  are  due.  These 
vary  in  amount  according  to  the  means  of 
the  giver  ; they  should  not  be  less  than  one 
shilling,  and  even  these  small  sums  are 
helpful  in  the  upkeep  of  the  little  Sun- 
shine Convalescent  Home  for  children,  of 
which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 

On  “Sunshine  Day”  I love  to  feel  that 
our  invalids  and  tho  sad  and  lonely  ones 
arc  lovingly  remembered,  and  that  the 
dull,  gray  lives  are  cheered  and  brightened 
by  the  golden  rays  of  some  kindly  deed, 
,j^omc  tender  thought.  Each  one  who  reads 
these  words  must  determine  for  him  or 
herself  the  especial  way  in  which  he  or 
she  will  celebrate  this  anniversary.  I do 
not  want  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rule,  for,  in  my  estimation,  the  sponta- 
neous giving  on  the  part  of  our  Sunshiners 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  their  offer- 
ings. There  is  but  little  merit  in  com- 
pulsory charity,  and  gentle  actions  and 
thoughtful,  gracious  words  must  .spring 
from  the  heart,  and  cannot  be  forced. 

It  is  a very  sweet  thought  on  the  part  of 
many  of  our  members  to  make  the  day  a- 
joyous  occasion  for  their  particular  “Sun- 
shine charge,”  ;ind  to  send  little  tokens  dl 
friendship  and  kindly  remembrance.  To 
countless  lonely  and  invalid  ones  the  visit 
of  the  [Kjstman  is  the  event  of  the  day, 
looked  forward  to  with  eager  anticipation, 
and  there  is  real  and  keen  disappointment 
if  he  fails  to  bring  some  little  remembrance 
'from  the  outside  world,  from  which  they 
'are  so  pitifully  cut  off. 

.And  now,  dear  readers,  it  is  mv  pleasant 
duty  to  remind  you  of  the  very  special 
^ manner  in  which  our  London  .Sunshmers 
, keep  “Sunshine  Day,”  and  to  put  before 
you  some,  interesting  farts  concerning  the 
delightful  function  to  take  place  oh  Satur- 
day evening,  .April  30th.  Tho  arrangc- 
; ments  arc  in  the  capable  hands  of  a small 
:>coinmittee,  and  (he  following  concise 
details  have  been  received  from  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Cook,  of  67,  Poet’s  Road, 
f Highbury,  London,  N.5. — 

, “The  12th  annual  Reunion,  Concert,  and 
j Dance  will  be  held  at  the  Bishopsgate  In- 
'stitute,  E.C.2,  on  Saturday,  April  30th, 
1921,  at  6 p.ni.  Tickets,  2s.  each,  includ- 
ing tax.  Light  refreshments  will  be 
obtainable  at  popular  prices.  Fancy  dress 
will,  as  usual,  be  optional,  and  prizes  will 
again  be  given  for  the  best  home-made 
fancy  costumes.  .As  the  number  of  tickets 
has  to  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
hall,  an  early  application  is  advisable,  and 
should  be  made  to  any  member  of  the 
Co(nmittcc,  or  to  “Mauie,”  The  “F.  H.” 
Offices,  23,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
(larden,  W.C.2,  enclosing  remittance  and 
stamped  envelope  for  reply.  Gifts  of  small 
articles  for  prizes,  and  donations  towards 
the  expenses,  will  be  thankfully  received, 
;ind  will  help  to  swell  the  amount  realised 
(awards  the  upkeep  of  our  beloved  Sun- 
I shine  Ilotne.” 

( Very  sincerely,  your  friend,  M.VRIE. 


FORTHCOMING  SUNSHINE  SALE 
OF  WORK.  ' 

It  is  delightful  to  be  able"  to  announce 
that,  circumstances  pennitting,  our  second 
“Sunshine  Sale  of  Work”  in  aid  of  o((r 
Convalescent  Home  will  take  place  prob- 
ably in  July  next,  and  it  is  cc|ually  gratify- 
ing to  state  that  this  will  be  held  under 
the  capable  managem<“nt  of  our  talu<‘d 
friend  and  Sunshiner,  Mrs.  Cook,  of  67, 
Poet’s  Road,  Highbury,  London,  N.5,  to 
whom  all  contributions  must  be  sent. 

Mrs.  Cook  was  the  ver'-  first  Sunshiner 
to  start  a Branch  of  our  Guild  in  London, 
and  for  many  years  she  has  carried  on  her 
work  of  cheer,  enthusiastic;dly  and  coura- 
geously— often  in  the  face  , of  many  diffi- 
culties. Therefore,  it  is  now  “up  to  us” 
to  rally  round  her,  and  do  our  ut(nost  to 
support  her.  “Marie”  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  returning  to  this  subject, 
and,  meanwhile,  she  begs  her  readers  to 
begin  to  w'ork  without  delay. 


GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Nurse  Tuke,  29,  Richmond  Road,  Bayswater,  W.2, 
heartily  thanks  the  kind  Sunshiners  who  responded 
so  generously  to  her  appeal  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Terry — 
Miss  E.  Cowper,  2s.  6d, ; Mrs.  Anderson,  Is.; 
“Inasmuch**  (Sunderland),  2s.;  Miss  E.  King,  Is.*; 
“A  Sunshiner”  (Enfield),  6s. , kind  letters  and  gifts 
sent  throughout  the  year ; Miss  A.  Hewlitt,  warm 
coat.  Mrs.  Terry  is  so  grateful  to  all  who  send  her 
Sunshine,  and  wishes  to  thank  all  very  much. 

Miss  Fitzer,  150,  Lots  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  sends 
grateful  thanks  to  Mrs.  Bangert,  for  very  kind  lettet 
and  5s. ; and  the  Sunshine  Guild,  per  “Marie,” for  5s. 


WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

The  name  of  Miss  Annie  Nichols,  of  4,  Victoria 
Terrace,  Olney,  Bucks.,  has  been  before  ns  for  many 
years,  and  some  of  our  older  readers  will  recall  the 
sad  fact  of  her  lonely  shut-in  life.  Hopelessly  burnt 
when  a mere  child,  she  has  been  incurably  crippled 
in  tlic  lower  limbs,  and  wholly  confined  to  bed  for 
considerably  more  than  hfty  years.  She  has  a pitifully 
small  income  upon  which  to  exist,  and  “ ways  and 
means  ’*  are  a constant  source  of  anxiety  to  her.  Pray 
semi  this  poor  invalid  a little  practical  evidence  of 
your  sympathy,  dear  readers : any  help — money, 
groceries,  or  invalid  delicacies — would  be  most  thank- 
iully  received  by  her. 

Change  or  Address. 

Our  invalid  friend,  Miss  Mary  O' Farrell,  has 
recently  removed,  an  I her  new  address  is,  'I'he 
Dispensary,  Stiilorgan,  Co.  Dublin,  Ireland.  She 
would  be  deeply  grateful  for  a little  bright  literature 
to  enliven  her  dreary  life.  She  writes — “ 1 would 
be  so  thankful  to  some  of  my  Sunshine  friends  for 
some  reading,  also  for  an  old  picture  post-card  album, 
if  they  could  spare  it  for  me.  Please  thank  ‘ An 
Irish  Lady*  (Vancouver),  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  Miss 
McElnay  for  much  kindness.  My  hip  and  knee  are 
very  bad  at  present,  and,  even  with  iny  crutches,  I 
find  it  hard  to  get  along.  My  sole  recreation  is 
reading.** 

Miss  Maddams,  D.3  Ward,  Fulham  Infirmary, 
Fulham,  London,  S.W.,  is  an  invalid  who  is  very  sad 
and  lonely,  and  who  would  be  delighted  if  some 
kindly  Sunshiner  would  visit  her  occasionally,  and  take 
her  a few  flowers  or  a little  fruit. 

Our  friend,  Mrs.  Barnes,  has  now  left  the  Fulham 
Tijifirmary,  and  returned  home  to  34.  Wendell  Road, 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  Ixmdon,  W.12.  She  was  greatly 
cheered  by  the  kindly  visits  of  two  of  our  Sunsiiiners, 
and  warmly  appreciated  their  kindness  and  the  little 
dainties  they  took,  during  her  stay  in  the  Infirmary. 
Mrs.  Barnes  is  slightly  better,  but  we  fear  we  cannot 
say  that  her  health  is  fully  restored. 


THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Mrs.  Callingham  (Coll.  Card),  £i  10s.  6d. ; “ .A 
Valentine  to  dear  Nigger  from  auntie  Sunny,”  2s.  6d. ; 
“Dick”  Marchant  (member  of  the  Zoo),  Is.  6d. ; 
On  account  of  board  of  children,  £7  6s.  6d. ; Total 
(for  week  ending  February  2St(i),  £V)  Is. 

GIFTS  FRoIsToUR  FRIENDS. 

Very  appreciatively  “ Marie”  thanks  Mrs.  Murphy 
for  sending  2s.  6d.  “ In -remembrance,”  “for  tea  for 
some  poor  old  soul,” 

AN  EASTER  MOTTO. 

What  means  the  Eastcr-tidc  ? 

New  hope  and  joy. 

New  faith.  God's  love  is  wide, 
Whute’er  annoy. 

New  trust  in  things  above. 

Beyond  our  ken. 

And  fuller  mete  of  love 
For  fellowrnen. 

L:U.ia  Mitciikll. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Iii'iniries,  addressed  to  “ PtrYSICLA-N,”  should  be 
written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  age  and  sex 
must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and  address  given. 
“Physician”  cannot  examine  specimens  of  any 
kind,  and  docs  not  reply  by  post. 


[ REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I M.  B.  \V. — Tiie  bust  thing  you  can  do  is  to  procure 
some  ordinary  soap  plaster — fresh — not  old  and  dry 
— and  cut  a piece  shaped  to  fit  the  part,  scalloping 
the  edge,  so  as  to  make  it  lie  evenly.  If  properly 
done,  this  will  give  you  great  comfort. 

Amethyst. — Do  not  despair.  ^ After  such  a prolonged 
irritation  it  must  take  a long  time  before  matters 
change.  Procure  some  calamine  cerate  fB.P.C.) 
and  use  it  freely  all  over  the  parts  indicated,  wearing 
continuously  fur  a time  washed  cotton  gloves. 

Emerald. — Procure  at  once  a proper  douche-can,  to 
hold  a quart.  To  a quart  of  water,  not  too  hot  to 
hold  your  hand  in  comfortably,  add  two  heaping 
teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  borax.  Use  once  a day 
with  deliberation  and  care.  Once  a week  you  may 
vary  this  by  adding  one  teaspoonful  of  Condy’s 
fluid  to  the  water  in  place  of  the  borax.  See  to 
general  health.  The  condition  is  most  commonly 
an  indication  of  being  generally  out  of  sorts. 

Worried. — ^Taking  everything  into  due  consideration, 
I consider  it  better  for  you  to  consult  further  a local 
medical  man,  and  suggest  to  him  that  the  urine 
should  be  examined.  My  belief  is  that  the  key  to 
the  full  understanding  of  your  case  will  be  found  in 
such  examination,  if  complete  enough. 

J.T. — Either  leave  the  place  or  tell  the  boy*s  mother, 
but  that  might  only  act  as  a temporary  deterrent. 
Siirh  practices  arc  not  readily  forgotten.  There  is 
only  one  sure  remedy — clear  out.  The  local  con- 
dition you  name  is,  of  course,  not  likely  to 
be  serious,  but  the  possibilities  in  the  future  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  Apply  boracic  lint,  wrung  out 
of  moderately  warm  water,  and  all  will  soon  be  weik 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

Simple  Remedies  for  a Cold. 

Pers])U'v,  drink  hot  water,  eat  very 
little,  breathe  deeply,  and  look  ihecrf[d. 
These  arc  the  best  cures  lor  a cold,  says  a 
well-known  doctor.  There  arc  people  who 
think  they  should  not  loolc  cheerful  when 
they  are  ill,  he  adds,  but  they  are  wrong. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  after  .ueoph.'  have 
eat(Mi  twice  as  "mucli  as  they  ouplit  their 
colds  have  disappeared.  That  is  railed  by 
some  a “cure,”  but  it  is  rially  driving  the 
cold  inwards. 

* » * 

Breathing  through  the  Nose. 

Referring  in  a recent  lecture  to  the 
value  of  breathing  through  the  host;.  Sir 
St.  Clair  Thomson,  the  throat  and  lung 
specialist,  sttid  that  about  336,000  organ- 
isms were  stopped  by  the  nose  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  inhaled  through  the  mouth 
they  might  do  great  harm  to  the  lungs.  .Sir 
St.  Clair  Thomson  added  that  he  was  the 
anonymous  person  who  walked  down 
Harley  .Street  .and  counted — or  failed  to 
count — the  number' of  oixm  windows  there. 
This  showtd,  ho  said,  that  even  medical 
tnen  were  sometimes  afraid  of  fresh  .air. 


A NEW  GROWTH  OF  HAIR 
WITHIN  YOUR  REACH. 

No  matter  how  thin,  short,  dry,  utr 
brittle  ya)ur  hair  may  be,  it’s  an  easy  thing 
to  make  it  grow  long,  soft,  luxuriant,  and 
glossy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  a 
bottle  of  Lavona  Hair  Tonic  from  the 
nearest  chemist  and  apply  it  freely  twice  a 
day.  This  not  only  destroys  the  dandruff 
germ  and  stops  the  hair  from  falling  out, 
but  it  also  makes  the  hair  grow  wonder- 
fullv  long,  soft,  and  lu.xuriant ; due,  it  is 
claimed,  to  the  fact  that  it  supplies  to  (ho 
hair  roots  Ihe  only  element  which  high 
authorities  are  agreed  will  really  promote 
hair  growth.  You  can  get  Lavona  Hair 
Tonic  from  any  good  chemist  at  2/11  a 
bottle,  and,  owing  to  its  unusual  merit  and 
the  fact  that  the  beneficial  effect  , is  so 
certain,  you  should  at  once  give  it  .a  trial, 
for  I.avona  Hair  Tonic  succeeds  where  all 
else  fails. — [.Idtd.] 


MORE  THAN  SOAP 
YET 

COSTS  NO  MORE 


In  tKe  lift  witk 


II 


LIFEBUOY- 


there  is  less  danger  of 
infection  because  this  won- 
derful antiseptic  soap  places 
a tiny  sentinel  of  health  in 
every  pore  of  the  skin 
washed  with  it. 


name  LEY  HR 
on  (Soap  is  a 
Ouarantee  of ‘Purity 
and.  Excef/ence. 


You  are  in  the  lift  for  perhaps 
two  minutes ; during  that  time 
you  breathe  an  atmosphere 
laden  with  disease- bringing 
microbes.  You  cannot  avoid 
the  crowd  but  you  can  easily 
avoid  infection — ask  your 
grocer  for  Lifebuoy  Soap.  Use 
it  at  home — in  the  bathroom 
and  kitchen ; in  the  office  or 
workshop.  Wash  with  Lifebuoy 
morning  and  night  — there’s 
health  in  its  fresh  Carbolic 
odour. 


LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED.  PORT  SUNLIGHT. 
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Ail  Appropriate  Birthday  Gift. 


A decision  often  difficult  to  arrive  at  is,  “What  shall  I choose 

for ’s  birthday  present  ? ” The  wish  is  to  hit  upon  something 

that  will  make  the  gift  remembered,  not  tor  a daj'or  a week  only, 
but  for  a year,  until  the  next  birthday  comes  round.  A relative 
or  friend  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  in  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  in  India  or  the  West  Indies — anywhere  in  the  wide 
world — who  receives  the  Family  Herald  every  week  will  have  a 
kindly  remembrance  of  the  friend  who  sends  it,  and  the  sender 
will  know  that  the  kindly  thoughts  of  the  recipient  are  being 
regularly  renewed.  Can  anything  be  better  then  for  a birthday  gift, 
than  a Subscription  Order  for  One  Year  of  the  Family  Herald, 
the  weekly  magazine  that  for  nearly  eighty  years  has  been  a 
household  word  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where  the  English 
language  is  spoken?  A year’s  subscription,  including  postage 
everywhere,  is  14/-,  and  orders  can  be  placed  with  any  Newsagent, 
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Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


DORA  THORNE 


(32nd  EDITION) 


The  Great  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Thorns  and  Orange  Blossoms,”  “Which 
Loved  Him  Best,”  “Romance  of  a Black  Veil,”  “A  Broken  Wedding  Ring,” 
“Hilary’s  Folly,”  “Her  Mother’s  Sin,”  “A  Fatal  Temptation,”  &c. 


DORA  THORNE  is  one  of  the  most  widely-read  stories  ever 
published.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  Famous  Novel  have 
been  published  up  to  date.  Its  production  on  the  Films  also 
has  been  phenomenally  successful. 


ON  SALE  AT  ALL  NEWSAGENTS  & RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS, 

or  Post-free  from 

WILLIAM  STEVEKS,  Ltd.,  23-24,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


“THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MARSH.’! 


Ill  response  to  numerous  inquiries  we  have  pleasure  in  announciu; 
the  publication  of  a Cheap  Edition  of  this  Famous  Novel  by 


FLORENCE  . WARDEN. 


“The  House  on  the  Marsh”  is  undoubtedly  the  most  powerfu 
and  popular  story  from  the  pen  of  this  well-known  author;  and  a 
the  published  price  of  1/6  it  should  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  goo< 
fiction.  A limited  number  of  copies  printed  on  fine  paper  am 
bound  in  art  boards  is  issued,  at  2/6,  postage  extra. 


On  Sale  at  all  Newsagents  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 

WILLIAM  STEVENS,  Ltd.,  23-24,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  V/.G.2.  1 
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They  consist  of  Two  Long  Complete  Copyright  Novels — each  oj 
64  pages,  daintily  bound  in  Illustrated  Coloured  .Covers,  an; 
entitled,  respectively — 


‘‘BRED  IN  THE  BONE,” 


By  the  Author  of  “By  Crooked  Paths,”  <S:c. 
AND  


“YOUNG  JACK’S  INHERITANCE,’ 

By  a Popular  Author. 
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MEMORIES. 


A long  low  room  with  oak-beams  old 
Hpoeath  a ^ay  roof  lichen-scfollpcl — 
Wide  lattices  where  dawn  stole 
through 

Wistaria  curtains  green  ahd  blue. 
Wliere  swallows  nested  ’neath  "deep 
raves, 

' And  fleeting  forms  of  wings  and  leaves 
Danced  softly  in  the  dianging  light 
Upon  the  walls  and  ceilings  white. 

I hear  again — as  I heard  then — 

The  rush  of  streamlets  in  the  glen, 
Tall  poplars  sighing  like  the  sea. 

The  cuckoo  calling  from  the  lea. 

And  just  beyond  my  window-sill 
Xhe  singing  fir-trees  climbed  the  hill 
W’here  underneath  Night’s-  starry 
vails 

I heard  impassioned  nightingales. 


An  orchard  in  its  bridal  wdiite 
Held  all  I dreamed  of  Spring’s  delight, 
And  every  little  lilting  burn 
Sang  more  than  I could  ever  learn. 
Life’s  path  untrod  was  swept  with 
light, 

A glory  crowned  the  distant  height, 
And  my  heart,  singing  as  it  weul. 
Knew  utter  joy* and  pure  content. 

Oh,  little  house  of  memory — 

Oh,  faded  room  of  old  romance. 
Where,  ’midst  the  leaves’  soft  shadow- 
dance, 

A child-heart  dreamed  of  days  to  be  I 
Sweet  gleam  through  years  youth’s 
golden  days 

Like  primroses  by  stony  ways. 

And  in  life’s  mirror  my  heart  sees 
No  visions  lovelier  than  these ! 

Editha  Jenkinsok. 


tlbe  Stor^=^ellev. 

, 

COMPLETE  STORY. 

THE  BETRAYED  TRUST. 

“I  am  afraid  it  Vi'ill  be  serious  for  the  children — most 
serious,”  the  solicitor  ‘said  gravely. 

‘‘I  cannot  understand  how  a man  of  Afia  C'ranstown’s 
penetration  and  business  ability  came  to  do  such  a thing,” 
replied  Feverton. 

“Probably  he  meant  fo  sell  out  before  the  shares  fell. 
'1‘hey  were  high  at  the  time  he  was  taken  ill.  Then'  his 
mind  became  clouded,  and  he  lost  his  business  acumen.” 
“.And  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  every  penny  of  his  money 
is  lost?” 

“Every  penny.” 

“And  there  is  no  one  to  look  after  the  children  except 
ourselves?” 

“No  one.” 

Feverton  did  not  answer  at  once.  Ilis  brow  was  wrinkled 
in  lines  of  thought. 

“It  is  a peculiarly  sad  case,”  observed  Mr.  Greatrex  after 
a while. 

Feverton  merely  nodded,  and  still  his.  fare  was  stern. 
"Hie  silence  was  long.  At  length  Feverton  looked  up.  The 
. lines  cleared,  and  he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet. 

“I  .shall  replace  it,”  he  announced  briefly. 

The  other  stared,  and  for  a short  time  was  unable  to  think 
of  anything  to  say.  The  proposal  staggered  him. 

“But — er — do  you  realise  how  much  it  is?”  he  asked  at 
length.. 

“Twenty  thousand  pounds.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I shall  replace  it,”  Feverton  said.  “I  am  well 
bfT,  and  have  no  ties.  It  is  impossible  to  let  these  children 
suffer.  Mr.  Cranstown  w’as  my  friend  and  adviser  for 
yxirs,  and  T owe  him  more  than  1 can  ever  repay.” 

“The  children  will  be  under  a lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to 
you,”  s.aid  the  solicitor.  “Not  another  man  in  ten  thousand 
would  .admit  that  he  had  any  responsibility  towards  them.” 
“I  am  glad  to  do  it,'’  repeated  Feverton,  “but  J don’t 
want  the  children  to  know'^  anything  about  it.  Them  is  no 
need,  and  it  might  make  them  uncomfortable.  They  might 
even  refuse  my  help.  I want  your  promise  to  icoep  my  part 
id  the  affair  a secret.  Jusit  tell  them  that  their  father  has 
left  them  twenty  thousand  pounds  and  that  we  are  executors 
and  trustees.” 

“But,  my  dear  sir,”  protested  the  other,  “why  should 
you  make  a secret  Bf  vour  generosity?”  ■ 

“There  is  no  gerterosity  about  it,”  exclaimed  I'overton, 
with  a touch  of  impatience.  '-1  want  your  promise.” 


I The  solicitor  was  not  an  emotional  man,  but  he  felt  con- 
I strained  to  clear  his  throat. 

“If  you  really  wish  it,”  he  said,  “I  am  bound  to  agree. 
Tt  is  the  first  time  in  mv  professional  career  that  1 have  had 
experience  of  such  high  ideas  of  duty  to  the  dead.” 

Feverlon  shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  lawyer’s  praise 
jnrred  on  him,  since  his  action  was  the  result  of  pity  for  the 
living  at  least  as  much  as  duty  to  the  dead.  Probably  he 
would  have  provided  for  his  friend’s  children  in  any  ca.Se, 
but  what  made  it  easy  for  him  was  the  vision — constantly 
before  his  mind — of  Helen  Oanstown,  a lovely  girl  of 
(wentv,  as  he  had  seen  h^r  that  morning  follow'ing  her 
father’s  coffin  dowh  the  aisle  of  the  little  country  church. 
I'he  scene  had  deeply  stirred  him.  Through  the  folds  of  her 
black  veil  her  tragic  beauty  had  seemed  unutterably  pathetic. 
Feverton  had  felt  a tightness  at  his  tiiroat  as  he  had 
watched. 

* * -fr  * * 

John  Feverton  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  lawn  in 
front  of  his  late  friend’s  house,  waiting  for  the  breakfast 
gong.  There  was  a step  on  the  grass,  and  he, raised  his  hat 
as  Helen  came  up  to  him. 

“VVe  are  so  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  us,’’  she 
said  in  an  unsteady  voice.  “I  don’t  know  what  we  should 
have  done  without  you  and  Mr.  Greatrex.” 

He  smiled  kindly,  but  bv  no  means  paternalhx  He  was 
only  thirty,  and  Helen  was  a very  beautiful  woman. 

“There  is  still  one  little  matter  that  I feel  I ought  to 
mention,-’  he  said  as  they  walked  along.  “As  I told  you 
yesterday,  your  income  wdll  not  be  large  enough  to  keep  u]) 
this  place  unless  you  are  very  economical.  Twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  is  not  a large  capital.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  need  fear,”  she  said  with  a wan  smile. 
“I  shall  be  careful,  and  Dick  is  not  extravagant. ” 

“He  may  become  extravagant  as  he  gets  older,”  Feverton' 
reminded  her.  “I  hope  that  if  you  are  ever  in  any  difficulty, 
you  will  rely  on  my  help.” 

“I  will  if  it  is  ever  necessary,”  she  said  willi  a grateful 
sinilo,  “but  I am  sure  there  will  be  no  difFicultv.” 

Feverton,  glancing  at  her  lovely  profile,  cotdd  not  but 
hof)e  that  she  might  be  mistaken. 

* * * * .■»  * 

“Dick,  look  at  this  letter  ! ” 

, His  sister’s  voice  was  so  strained  and  unnatural  that  Dick  ' 
stared  for  a moment. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  demanded. 

“Read  the  letter  and  you  will  see.” 

He  took  it  from  her  hand,  w'hich  trembled  violently,  anci 
began  to  read. 

“1  say,”  he  broke  out,  “this  is  to  Mr.  Greatrex.”' 

“I  know,^  Dick,”  she  replied  guiltily,  “but  1 opened  it. 
without  noticing  the  address.  I was  thinking  of  other 
things.  yYs  soon  a.s  I had  read  a few  lines  J saw  that  it  was 
about  us.” 

The  letter  was  brief  and  incriminating — 

“My  dear  Greatrex— With  regard  tO'  our  conversation 
about  Mr.  Cranstown ’s  will,  I fml  that  I cannot  spare  the 
whole  twenty  thousand  pound.si  at  the  moment,  and  J there- 
fore propose  to  hold  it  in  my  name  for  the  prese.nt,  until  a 
good  opportunity  for  se.lling  out  oecurs.  1 will  pay  the 
diildrcn  their  interest,  and  will  buy  trustee 'securities  for 
them  when  convenient.  It  makes  no  dilferenee,  and  they 
will  not  suspect  anything  .so  long  as-  1 pay  them  the  interest. 

1 hope  to  invest  (he  aipital  for  them  sioon. 

“Yours  sincerely,  “John’  .A.  Ff.vkrton.’* 

“Not  suspect  anything!”  muftered  Dick,  glancing  up 
at  his  sister.  “What  does  it  mean,  Helen?” 

“It  means  that  we  are  being  robbed,”  declared  Helen. 
“F.vidently,  Mr.  Greatrex  is  in  league  with  Mr.  Feverton. 
We  cannot  trust  them,  and  we  may  find  ourselves  penniless 
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unless  we  do  something.  How  do  we  know  that  father 
didn't  leave  us  more  than  twenty  thousand  pounds?  Mr. 
Feverton  told  me  that  I should  have  to  be  economical,  as  it 
was  not  much  to  keep  up  this  house  on.  We  have  never 
been  economical  before.  1 believe  father  left  us  a great  deal 
more,  and  they  are  robbing  us.” 

“They  couldn’t  be  such  cads ! ” exclaimed  Dick. 

Helen  covered  her  face  and  burst  into  tears. 

“1  trusted  them  both  so  much,”  she  sobbed.  “To  think 
that  father’s  friends  should'rob  usd  It  makes  me  feel  that 
we  have  no  one  to  turn  to!” 

“Don’t  cry!”  exclaim'ed  her  brother,  with  clumsy 
sympathy.  “I'll  look  after  you  anyhow.”  • 

.She  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  kissed  him. 

“We  must  dp  something,”  said  Helen  miserably.  “We 
ought  to  have  them  arrested,  but  I shouldn’t;  like  to  do  that 
because  they  were  father’s  friends.” 

“That  doesn’t  matter,”  replied  Dick,  indignantly. 
“They  deserve  to  go  to  gaol.” 

“I  am  sure  father  would  have  given  them  another 
chance,”  she  said.  “I  think  the  best  way  would  be  to  invite 
them  down  separately  for  a few  days,  and  ask  to  know  the 
details  of  father’s  investments.  We  should  see  from  their 
manner  whether  they  were  guilty  or  not,  and  finally  we  could 
tax  them  with  it.  We  will  ask  Mr,.  Feverton  at  once.” 

* * -X  . X ' X X 

It  was  with  a sense  of  surprising  elation  that  Feverton 
found  himself  again  under  the  same  roof  as  Helen 
Cranstown.  To  his  delight  she  got  rid  of  her  brother 
immediately  after  dinner  on  the  first  night  of  his  stay,  and 
Helen  and  he  were  left  together.  His  pulses  quickened  as 
he  watched  her,  observing  the  lovely  curves  of  her  throat 
and  shoulders,  the  golden  coils  of  her  hair.  To  his  annoy- 
ance she  began  to  speak  about  business. 

“My  brother  and  I would  like  to  see  the  deeds  and  papers 
of  our  father’s  investments,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  she  said. 

Feverton  thought  that  her  voice  and  words  sounded  a trifle 
stiff,  but  put  it  down  to  dislike  of  mentioning  her  father’s 
affairs  so  soon  after  his  death. 

“We  will  have  them  in  order  soon  and  you  shall  see 
them,”  he  said. 

“Aren’t  they  in  order  now?”  she  demanded  sharply. 
“Oh,  yes!”  he  laughed.  “I  didn’t  mean  that.  They 
have  to  be  gone  into  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“We  should  like  to  help  you  to  go  into  them.” 

The  look  of  uneasiness  for  which  Helen  had  been  waiting 
came  into  Feverton’s  face.  He  changed  his  position,  and 
his  eyes  wandered  away  from  hers. 

“I  will  see  Greatrex  about  it,”  he  murmured  evasively. 
“Did  father  leave  exactly  twenty  thousand  pounds?”  she 
asked  in  an  even  voice,  her  eyes  watching  him. 

“More  or  less,”  he  replied.  “Within  a few  pounds.” 
“Then  how  was  it  that  he  lived  here  so  much  more 
extravagantly  than  we  can  now?”  she  demanded. 

Feverton  wondered  what  she  was  driving  at,  and  whether 
she  could  have  any  inkling  of  the  truth. 

“I  am  afraid  he  lived  on  capital  towards  the  end,”  he  said 
gently;  “but  why  go  over  these  painful  subjects?  You  are 
well  provided  for,  and  I will  see  that  you  get  the  best  interest 
possible.” 

“That  is  very  kind  of  you,  ” she  said  in  a tone,  the  sarcasm 
of  which  was  so  obvious  that  Feverton  wondered. 

After  that  she  allowed  him  to  lead  the  conversation  into 
other  channels. 

X X X X X x_ 

Feverton  and  Helen  stood  together  on  an  ornamental 
bridge  which  spanned  the  river  running  through  the 
Cranstown’s  grounds.  It  was  the  night  before  his 
departure,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  made  good  progress  in 
his  hostess’s  esteem.  She  did  not  regard  him  merely  as  a 
trustee  now.  Of  that  he  was  certain.  During  the  last  few 
days  he  had  seized  the  many  opportunities  offered  to  correct 
that  impression  of  him,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
she  knew  his  feelings  towards  her.  A dozen  times  her' 
manner  had  betrayed  it. 

“It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  ask  me  down,”  he  said  at 
length  in  a low  tone.  “I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I have 
enjoyed  my  stay.” 

“We  were  glad  to  have  you,”  she  murmured.  “It  is 
lonely  here  at  times,  although  I have  ms  brother.  We  both 
sadly  need  a friend.” 

“You  will  never  lack  one  while  I am  alive,”  he  assured 
her  earner tly. 


“Will  you  always  be  our  friend?”  she  inquired  in  a low 
voice,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  dark  waters  below. 

“Surely  you  know  that!”  he  exclaimed.  “ 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  turned  towards  her, 

“Don’t  you?’’  he  pressed. 

Very  slowly  she  raised  her  face  until  her  eves  met  his. 
“Helen,”  he  said,  seizing  her  hands  in  his,  “will  you  let 
me  be  more  than  ai  friend  to  you?  I am  not  content  with 
friendship.  You  are  lonely — 1 too  am  lonely.  Let  me  be 
more  than  a friend  to  you.” 

She  snatched  her  hands  from  his  grasp  with  a suddenness 
and  a violence  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  her  sentiments. 
She  started  back  from  him  panting,  and  her  eyes  flashed,  i 
“I  would  not  have  you  for  a friend,”  she  said,  in  a tone, 
of  fury,  “much  less  for  anything  more,  if  you  were  the  only 
man  on  earth.  I despised  you  before,  wlien  I learned  that 
you  were  using  our  money  for  your  own  dishonest  ends  and 
breaking  the  trust  reposed  in  you  by  our  dear  father,  but' if 
I despised  you  then,  how  many  thousand  times  more  must 
I despise  you  now  when  you  come  with  false  protestations 
on  your  lips  in  order  to  get  our  money  into  your  clutches 
altogether?  Do  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  love  me?  Is 
even  that  possible  to  you?” 

Feverton  stepped  back  from  her  as  if  she  had  been  dealing 
him  a series  of  physical  blows,  and  his  face  went  ghastly 
pale.  But  he  did  not  say  anything.  Once  he  opened  his 
lips  as  if  about  to  speak,  but  the  tense  silence  continued. 

“Let  me  tell  you  something  else,”  she  went  on  scornfully. 
“Dick  and  I decided  to  ask  you  down  here  in  order  to  see 
what  you  had  to  say  for  yourself,  and  to  give  you  another 
chance  if  you  deserved  it.  But  for  the  fact  that  you  began 
to  make  odious  love  to  me — you,  a middle-aged  man'  whom 
in  any  case  I should  have  refused — we  would  have  offered 
you  a chance  to  live  down  the  past.  When  I saw  that  you 
were  trying  to  make  love  to  me  I decided  to  lead  you  on, 
and  I have  led  you  on.  This  is  the  result;  this  is  what  I 
planned  for ; and  now  I have  seen  your  true  character.  I 
only  hope  that  you  are  really  in  love  with  me  and  that  you 
will  suffer  by  knowing  that  I despise  you.  We  trusted  you 

and  looked  up  to  you  as  a friend,  and  you  are ” ' 

She  completed  the  sentence  with  a shrug  more  slighting 
than  any  word,  and  again  there  was  dead  silence. 

“We  give  you  a week  in  which  to  put  your  affairs, 
straight,”  she  continued,  “so  that  our  new  solicitor  can  go 
into  them.  If  you  fail,  the  law  must  take  its  course.” 
Something  in  the  grandiloquence  of  her  final  phrase, 
thawed  |he  icy  horror  which  had  hitherto  numbed  him,  and 
he  laughed — a wild  laugh.  This  was  her  thanks ! 

“You  had  better  have  me  arrested,”  he  said.  “I  have  no 
intention  of  putting  anything  in  order  for  you,  and  I resign 
my  trust.” 

He  left  her  and  strode  away  into  the  gathering  shadows.  . 
Now  that  the  tension  of  her  struggle  was  over  she  realised 
what  it  had  cost  her  to  keep  up  her  courage.  She  rowed 
her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  sobbed. 
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“I  have  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Greatrex,”  said  Helen  in  a 
voice  of  deadly  coldness,  “to  tell  you  that  the  game  is  up!” 

The  solicitor  sat  opposite  to  her  in  the  library,  having  just 
arrived  in  response  to  a peremptory  summons. 

“I  am  afraid  I don’t  quite  follow  you,”  he  replied  blandly. 

“Mr.  Feverton- ” she  began;  and  immediately  it 

dawned  on  him  that  the  secret  must  have  been  discovered. 

“Oh,  dear  me,  yes — I had  quite  forgotten  !”  he  exclaimed, 
with  a smile.  “So  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag  at  last,  is  it?” 

She  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  His  reception  of  the 
news  wasi  scarcely  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one 
de'tected  in  criminal  appropriation  of  trust-money. 

“We  have  already  chosen  a new  solicitor,”  she  resumed, 
eyeing  him  frigidly,  “and  he  is  coming  down  to  go  through 
our  investments  a week  to-day.  We  give  you  till  then  to 
put  matters  straight.  Mr.  Feverton  refused  to  do  anything 
and,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
but  because  you  were  father’s  friend  we  are  giving  you  this 
opportunity  to  avoid  the  consequence  of  your  crime.” 

Mr.  Greatrex’s  eves  were  fixed  on  her  face  with  something 
of  the  same  horrified  fascination  which  Feverton’s  had 
shown  two  nights  before.  But  in  the  present  case,  as  the 
situation  was  not  complicated  by  sentiment,  the  recovery 
was  much  swifter. 

“It  seems  to  me,  Miss  Cranstown,”  he  said  in  a stern 
voice,  “that  one  of  us  must  be  mad,  and  unless  you  can 
make  yourself  clearer, -you  will  force  me  to  the  conclusion' 
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j^tliat  it  is  ^■au  who  have  taken  leave  of  your  senses.  M\ 
jfdear  young  lady,  do  tell  me  what  you  are  talking  about.” 

:j  Perhaps  nothing  could  have  had  so  great  an  effect  in 
giving  her  pause  as  this  severe,  yet  indulgent  tone! 
y “You  have  robbed  us,”  she  declared  definitely  ; but  a cold- 
' ness  crept  over  her  even  as  she  said  the  words.  CoUld  there 
be  a mistake? 

'I'he  lawyer’s  face  became  very  grave, 
i'  “If  you  were  not  a girl,  I think  I may  say  a child,”  he 
. .said,  “I  should  feel  inclined  to  give  you  a lesson  wliich 
f would  last  you  all  }Our  life  by  making  you  prove  your 
ridiculous  words  in  a court  of  law'.  .\s  it  is,  I will  merely 
ask-  whether  it  is  true  that  you  have  consulted  another 
solii'itor  ?” 

‘A'es,”  she  faltered,  jjale  (o  the  li[)s. 

. “.\nd  have  you  told  Mr.  Feverton  your  opinion  of  me — 

■ and  I presume  of  him  also?” 
k “Yes,”  she  said  again. 

“.May  I ask  what  he  said?”  inquired  the  solicitor, 
t “He  dared  me  to  have  him  arrested,”  she  answered 
^'■mechanically,  “and  said  he  would  resign  his  trust.” 

^ The  lawyer’s  eves'  studied  her  keenly,  and  he  saw  her  lip 
I'  quiver.  The  sternness  of  his  tone  softened. 

I “My  dear  child,”  he  said,  “I  ought  to  be  much  more 
f angrv With  you  than  I am.  Will  you  tell  me  what  put  such 
k[an  absurd  idea  into  your  ln'ad?” 

f 'The  suspicion  came  to  her  suddenly  that  he  was  trying  to 
j bluff  h(>r. 

“It  is  not  an  absurd  idea,”  she  flashed.  “I  have  proof.” 
'■  .She  went  to  a desk  with  rapid  steps  and  brought  a letter, 
which  she  thrust  into  his  hands. 

“We  intercepted  this,”  sh<-  said  accusingly. 

Mr.  Greatrex  glanced  at  (ho  address. 

“To  me!”  he  murmured. 

S,  “Yes,  I opened  it  by  mistake,”  she  e.xplained. 

His  face  hardened.  He  read  the  letter  through  rapidly, 
fethrn  flung  it  on  the  table  contemptuously. 

K “1  suggest  that  in  future  you  refrain  from  opening  other 
fcpeople’si  letters,’”  he  said  harshly.  “I  hope  your  new  legal 
^adviser  will  prove  satisfactory.  Pray  send  the  police  after 
fft'jno  also.  1 also  resign  my  trust.  Good  morning.”' 

* * ' * * * * , 

I;  Dick  and  Helen  sat  in  the  library  waiting  for  the  arrival 
^of  Mr.  Pinchard,  their  new  solicitor,  and  neither  of  them 
.looked  very  happ\'. 

“Of  course  there  is  no  doubt,”  Dick  asserted  obstinately. 
i;|“Read  the  letter  again.  'I'hat  cad  Feverton  .says  that  he  is 
ji’using  our  money.  "What  docs  it  matter  whether  he  intended 
K to  pav  it  back  or  not?” 

™ “Mr.  Greatrex  seemed  so  indignant,”  murmured  Helen. 

“That  was  bluff,”  declared  Dick  stoutly.  “It  is  a lucky 
■:  thing  that  you  come  of  age  next  week ; then  you  can  act  for 
yourself  and  have  them  put  in  gaol.” 

“.\h,  here  is  Mr.  Pinchard  ! ” she  said,  as  the  door  opened. 
Mr.  Pinchard  had  been  reconiimended  by  their  Rector,  and 
L was  undoubtedly  a keen  man  of  business,  though  young. 
He  listened  gravely  to  the  story  of  fraud  which  Helen 
unrolled,  and  read  the  incriminating  letter  very  carefully. 
“.Strange!”  he  murmured.  “\'ery  strange,  indeed!” 

F'or  several  minutes  he  sat  in  thoughtful  silence. 

' “You  asked  .Mr.  Greatrex  for  an  explanation  of  this 
letter,  I presume?”  he  questioned  sudden! v. 

“I  told  him  what  we  thought  of  it,”  Ilelen  said.  “It 
doe.sn’t  require  much  explanation  surely?” 

“Personally, , 1 think  it  requires  a great  deal  of  explana- 
tion,” ho  replied  drily.  “Do  you  know'  how-  the  late  Mr. 
Granstown’s  money  was  invested?” 

“No,  of  course  we  don’t,”  .said  Helen  impatiently.  “We 
trusted  the  executors  father  appointed.” 

“.\nd,  neither  of  these  executors  denied  the  .charge?” 
“Mr.  Greatrex  did  - he  seemed  indignant,”  said  Helen. 
“Tliat  is  scarcely  to  bo  wondered  at,”  said  the  solicitor. 
“13ut  it  was  only  a blind,”  broke  in  Dick. 

“.\nd  you  come  of  age  next  week,  Miss  Cranstown?” 
went  on  the  lawyer. 

“Yes.” 

“Then  my  best  course  is  to  ask  Mr.  Greatrex  to  place  ail 
the  papers  relating  to  the  late  Mr.  Cranstown ’s  estate  in  my 
hands,  and  to  say  that  in  future  you  will  act  for  yourself 
and  vour  brother.  That  means  that  I will  act  for  vou.” 

' *•  . *•  * * ■ 

“Mr.  Greatrex.” 

• It  was  Ih  len’s  blithdnv  morning,  her  coming  of  .age. 
II,.  i!,,.  i .■ik.,-,.  1.1,,.  .,,1.1 


sitting  in  cami>chairs  in  the  shade  of  a cedar  tree,  and 
his  face  expressed  a grave  severity.  Dick  sat  silent,  never 
moving  as  the  lawyer  raised  his  hat  with  chilling  courtesy. 
Helen  rqse  to  her  feet  and  confronted  him.  Mr.  Greatrex 
sat  down  upon  a garden-scat  under  the  tree. 

“If  you  will  sit  down.  Miss  Cranstown,”  he  said  in  a 
voice  of  assurance  which  immediately  dispelled  any  illusions 
his  hearers  may  have  entertained  that  he  came  to  beg  lor 
mere)',  “1  will  say  w hat  I have  to  sav  as  briefly  as  possible. 
Mr.  Pinchard  is  in  the  house” — brother  and  sister  started 
ciolenfly — “but  I hope  it  wili  not  he  necessary  to  call  him. 

I wish  to  sp.are  }ou  as  much  as  possible.” 

He  jraused  for  a moment,  and  his  shrewd  eyes  noted  that 
the  faces  of  both  hearers  had  gone  pale. 

“You  have  accused  Mr.  Feverton  and  me  of  robbing  you,” 
he  went  on  with  asperity.  “As  for  m\self,  I have  nothing 
to  say.  M\'  professional  record  places  me  above  the  need  of 
refuting  the  irres]5onsible  utterances  of  cliildren.” 

.\g.ain  he  paused,  and  the  silence  was  tense. 

“But  asi  for  Mr.  Feverton,”  he  resumed,  “it  is  n,ecessarv 
that  I should  show  you  the  full  depth  of  your  folly.  You, 
Miss  Cranstown,  are  to  blame” — he  turned  upon  her  with 
flashing  eyes  and  drawn  brows — “for  it  is  not  the  monev 
which  concerns  him.  I know  that  he  loved  you,  and  I know 
that  you  have  wounded  him  beyond  re]jaration.  What  }-ou  • 
said  to  him  I do  not  know,  but  that  quesfion  \ou  can  answer 
for  yourself.  I only  know  that  you  treated  his  honourabhj 
proposal — certainly  an  honour  to  a peqniless  girl  like  your- 
self— with  contempt.” 

He  was  bent  on  making  her  feel  the  enormitv  of  h*  r 
offence.  But  it  was  the  word  “penniless'”  which  made  hi^ 
hearers  stare. 

“You  wonder  what  I mean  mv  saying  that  \'ou  are 
penniless,”  he  went  on,  answering  their  unspoken  question. 
“I  will  tell  you.  Your  father  left  nothing  at  all.  Even 
your  home  would  have  had  to  be  .sold  to  pay  his  debts.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you!”  broke  in  Dick  licrceh'. 

“ I h'iii  shall  I call  Mr.  Pinch.ard?”  asked  the  law\cr, 

“No.  Go  on,”  whispered  Helen. 

“He  left  nothing,”  repeated  Mr.  Greatrex  impressivclv, 
“and  it  fell  to  Mr.  Feverton  and  m_\sclf  to  devise  a means  of 
saving  our  friend's  children  from--starvation.  I dirl 
nothing,  but  Mr.  Feverton  made  over  twcnlv  fhou.san-.i 
pounds  of  his  private  fortune  in  order  that  you  might  still  be 
comfortably  off.  It  was  awkward  for  him  at  the  moment, 
as  the  letter  which  you  had  the — er — imp<'rtinence  to  open 
wdll  show’  you  now  that  you  understand  its  import.  'Ihc 
money  is  at  pre.sent  invested  in  trust  securities  for  vou.  Mr. 
Feverton  is  wealthy,  but  1 do  not  know  any  other  nian  who 
would  have  done  so  much.  Do  }ou  believe  me,  or  shall  1 
summon  your  own  solicitor?” 

I'he  last  words  were  uttered  with  .scornful  emphasis. 
But  it  was  obvious  that  neither  needed  corroboration  of  his 
narrati\-e. 

“I  understand,  however,"’  went  on  the  lawver,  “that  what 
hurt  your  benefactor  beyond  repair  was  not  vour  foolishness 
in  accusing  him  of  robbery  but  the  manner  in  which  you 
treated'  his  proposal  of  marriage.  You  know  w hat  \ou  said 
— I know  the  results.  Mr.  Feverton  is  a broken  man  and 
has  gone  abroad  Heaven  only  knows  where!” 

Helen  rose  w ith  a cry,  and  fled  into  the  house,  but  when 
Dick  would  have  followed  her,  the  lawyer's  hand  on  his  arm 
stojjped  him. 

“Stav!”  he  said  peremptorily.  “She  is  belter  alone. 
You  must  hear  what  I have  to  add.” 

Dick  resumed  his  seat  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
“Mr.  Feverton  refuses  to  take  back  his  monev  in  spite  of 
what  has  happened,”  said  Mr.  Greatrex,  “and  though  vou 
may  not  like  to  use  it,  I suggest  that  the  only  reparation  vou 
can  make  is  to  do  so.  Convince  your  .sister  of  that.  'I'o 
refuse  this  money  would  be  to  add  another  injury  to  those 
already  done.  Let  his  generosity  be  accepted  and 
apjjreciated  and  he  will  be  satisfied.  It  is  your  jKmance  to 
feel  uncomfortable  in  using  what  he  has  given  you.” 

“Helen  would  never  touch  it,”  said  the  bov. 

“Then  she  will  add  to  her  ungraciousness,”  replied  the 
lawyer.  “I  leave  you  to  influence  her  in  a better  direction."’ 
He  rose  to  go,  but,  touched  by  the  misery  of  the  boy’s 
white  face,  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder. 

“You  are  too  young  to  be  blamed,”  he  said. 

It  required  the  combined  persuasion  of  Dick.  Mr 
Greatrex.  and  Mr.  Pinchard  to  induce  Helen  to  accept  the 
income  secured  to  her  bv  John  Feverton,  and  qnlv  li,-''!- 
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education  at  Cambridge  turned  the  scale,  but  once  the 
decision  had  been  made  she  began  to  experience  a subtle 
pleasure  in  the  knowledge  that  all  that  she  had  came  from 
the  man  whom  she  had  wronged.  By  accepting  his  charity 
she  wag  abasing  herself  to  the  dust  before  him,  and  self- 
abasement  was  her  only  consolation. 

Three  miserable  years  passed.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  her  beauty  waned,  but  it  took  on  a new  character.  Mer 
smile  became  rare,  and  an  unshaken  sadness  haunted 
her  continually. 

•Jr  -X-  *37  -Jr  -X-  "X- 

“I  am,  going  to, show  you  a most  interesting  man,'’  said 
T.ady  Carmin,  with  whom  Helen  had  been  staying  for  a 
week  at  a noted  French  seaside  resort. 

'I'hey  wei'e  just  entering  the  gaming-room  at  the  Casino 
and  Helen  smiled  wearily  in  reply. 

“Before  1 point  him  out,  let  me  tell  you  liis  histor\',’’  went 
on  Lady  Carmin.  “He  tyas  a wealthy  Englishman,  whom 
1'  knew  slightly  a few  \ears  ago.  .\t  that  time  I thought 
him  one  of  the  last  men  likely  to  take  to  gambling,  but  three 
years  ago  he  came  here,  and  since  then,  off'and  on,  he  has 
iiycd  at  an  hotel  on  the  front.  He  gambles  incessantly,  and 
(hey  say  that  he  has  run  through  a fortune  and'  is  now 
practically  penniless.  Isn't  it  sad?” 

“Very,”  murmured  Helen  indifferently. 

“That  is  the  man,  next  to  the  elaborately-dressed  woman 
of  uncertain  age.  ” 

For  the  sake  of  politeness  Helen  glanced  at  the  person 
indicated,  then  looked  more  closely,  and  again. 

“U'hat  is  his  name?”  sht.-  whis]iered  with  white  lijts. 

“Feverton — son  of  old  John  I'everton,  the  financier.” 

Helen  put  out  her  hand  to  find  support,  and  Lady  Carmin 
took  her  firmh’  by  the  arm. 

“Are  you  ill?”  she  asked  concernedly. 

But  Helen  shook  her  head  and  in  a minute  had  pulled 
herself  together.  Feverton 's  face  was  more  lined,  his  hair 
grayer,  his  manner  more  listless  than  three  years  ago.  He 
was  winning,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  excitement  or.  even 
interest  in  his  bearing. 

For  half  an  hour  Helen  watched  him,  absorbed,  and  during 
all  that  time  the  luck  ran  in  his  favour.  At  the  end  he  rose 
^vith  a careless  movement,  and  the  onlookers  made  way  for 
him  ^\’ith  whisperings  and  nods. 

“I  am  going  to  speak  to  Mr.  Feverton,”  Flelen  said.  “1 
used  to  know  him  very  well.” 

“Really?  He  is  not  what  he  was,  you  know,”  replied 
her  friend  dubiously.  “You  won’t  make  an\  thing  of  him 
if  \ou  are  thinking  of  ])laying  the  missionary.” 

“I  am  going  to  thank  him  for  a kindness  he  once  did  me',' 
that'  is  ail,”  replied  Helen. 

She  followed  Feverton  outside,  and  when  he  paused  for  a 
moment  to  glance  at  the  moonlight  shimmering  on  the  sea, 
she  went  up  to  him. 

“.Mr.  Feverton  !”  she  said  softly. 

He  turned,  and  raised  hi.s  hat. 

“A'ou  don’t'  remember  me?”  she  asked  him. 

He  looked  at  her  closely. 

“Hood  heavens  1”’  he  ejaculated. 

.\gain  there  was  dead  silcruxy  a silence  of  wonderful 
saci'cdness  and  mystery  to  Helen’s  overcharged  heart.  Then 
'be  laughed.  It  was  not  an  uneasy  laugh,  or  a bitter  laugh, 
or  a laugh  beneath  which  tragedy  lurked  thinly  veiled. 
That  she  could  have  borne,  but  it  was  a loud  laugh  of  pure 
amusement.  The  sound  went  through  her  like  a pistol-shot, 
strung  up  as  she  was  to  the  romance  and  pathos  of  the 
situation.  .She  had  been  ready  to  glor}-  in  her  self-abase- 
ment, to  throw  herself  at  his  feet — and  he  laughed  1 

“W'h\-,  it’s  .Miss  Cranstown,”  he  said.  “Who  would  ever 
have  thought  (jf  meeting  }’ou  in  this;  haunt  of  vice  1 You 
haven’t  be,en  gambling — what?  How  did  you  settle  that 

will  business'  lifter  all?  A'ou  never  put  the  police  on  mv 
track.  I was  disappointed,  J assure  you.  Poor  old 
Greatrex  1 It  was  a blow  to  him — the  most  respoctable 
lawyer  on  the  roll  1 ” 

-Again  h©  laughed  boisteroush'. 

“\A’e  found-out  how  cruelly  we  had  misjudged  you,”  .she 
said  in  a low  tone. 

“Oh,  nonsense  1 ” he  laughed,  “ft  was  a good  joke.  T 
bet  Greatre.x  had  never  been  called  a thief  before.  Are  \’ou 
staying  here?’’' 

The  Isfst  question  was  obviously  for  the  sake  of  changing 
the  conversation.  The  answer  did  not  interest  him. 

“AAMn’t  you  let  me  tell  you — how  sorry  I am — and  thank 
vou  for — _\'our  kindness?”  s’ne  exclaiiwed  patheticalh'. 


“No,  please  don’t, ’’  he  said.  “It  is  such  ancient  history 
that  there  is  no  use  in  raking  it  up  now.  A'ou  are 'not  alone 
of  course?’’ 

“No.  Lady  Carmin  is  walling  for  me  in  the  rooms. 
But — \ou  seem  to  forget  that — that  1 am  living  on  your 
charity  now.  I want  to  thank  you.  ” 

‘AA’ell,  so  you  have  two  or  three  times.  Let  me  take  you 
to  Lady  Carmin.  1 have  met  her,  but  she  looks  upon  me 
as  a black  sheep  now.” 

Helen  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Did  what  happened — drive  you  to  this?”  she  asked  him. 
He  stared  for  a moment,  then  laughed  loudly. 

“No — what  an  idea!’’  he  exclaimed.  “‘This,’  as  you 
call  it  so  contemptuously,  is  my  natural  bent  and  amuses 
me,  which  other  occupations  fail  to  do.” 

It  was  terribly  difficult.  His  laughter  jarred  on  her.  It 
was  all  so  different  from  the  pathetic  scene  which  she  had 
pictured  to  herself  over  and  over  again. 

“But  they  say  you  are  ruined,”  she  struggled  on  bravely. 
“What  on  earth  docs  il  matter  if  I am?”  lie  said.  “One 
night  1 am  up,  another  down.  To-night  it  is  up.  1 think 
you  must  have  brought  me  luck.” 

'“I  don't  believe  you  are  telling  me  the  truth!”  she  cried 
passionately.  “You  have  only  talKcn  to  gambling  since  that, 
night,  and  I drove  you  to  it.” 

“My  dear  A'liss  Cranstown,”  ho  said  with  some 
impatience,  “you  are  c.xaggerating  the  merest  tritle  into  an 
important  event.  A few  thousand  pounds  \\;as  a small  sum 
to  me.  -As  for  the  rest,  you  no  doubt  had  reason  to  suspect 
Greatrex  and  me.  J bear  no  malice.  AVhy  on  earth  should 
1?  It  is  all  over  and  done  with.” 

“I — I thought  perhaps — T might  have  hurt  you — that 
night  on  the  bridge,”  she  faltered. 

“Oh,  well,  }'ou  were  a bit  crushing,  T admit,  but  it  was 
nhtural,  considering  what  you  thought  of  me  at  the  time,” 
“You — \'ou  didi  not  suffer — because  of  that?” 

“Only  my  vanity,”  he  said  lightl}'.  “I  made  a fool  of 
myself,  and  was  punished.” 

He  walked  on,  and  she  was  compelled  tO'  follow.  A\'hen 
they  came  up  to  Lady  tfarmin  he  said  a few  words  to  her, 
then  hurried  away.  Helen  felt  that  her  heart  waS' bi'oken. 
.She  had  lived  in  the  hope  of  this  meeting,  had’  |jic(ured  Ihi^ 
romance  of  it,  had  weaved  the  dream  of  her  life  t)ut  of  it — • 
and  il  had  proved  to  be  a mirage. 

* ■;{■  . -X-  ' * * 

Lady  Carmin  came  into  Helen’s  bed-room  the  next  morn- 
frig  with  a grave  face. 

“My  maid  tells  me  that  there  was  a suicide  near  tho 
Casino  last  night,”  she  said.  “I  shouldn’t  be  a bit  surprised 
if  it  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Feverton.” 

To  her  amazement  Helen  felf  back  on  the  pillows  with  a 
gasping  cry,  and  fainted.  Lady  Carmin  rang  the  bcdl 
furiously,  and  rushed  for  Some  eau-de-Cologne.  When 
Helen  revived,  Lad\  Carmin  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
that  -Ml'.  Feveirton  was  alive  and  well,  find  retailed  this  ])iece 
of  information  to  her  fid^md. 

That  afternoon  Helen,  having  asceidalned  Mr.  Imverton’s, 
address,  called  at  his  hotel,  and  was  ushered  into  lii.s 
presence  "vvliile  he  was  engaged  in  planiiing  out  a new 
system  for  the  tables.  His  brow  was  clouded,  and  her 
reception  was  frigid.  .Sh<“,  sat  down  nei'xously. 

“I  have  come  to  asls  you  a few  questions,”  she  began. 
“Delighted  to  answer  them  if  T can,”  he  murmui'cd. 
“.Are  you  really  poor  now?”  she  asked. 

“Mv  finances  \ ary,”  he  said*  dryly  . 

“Well,  1 am  going  to  return  the  money  you  made  ouer  to 
me,”  she^  said.  “I  am  not  goind  to  see  you  in  difficulties 
while  1 live  on  your  generosity.” 

A’ery  deliberately  he  lit.  a cigarette. 

“If  you  prefer,  my  dear  Miss  Cranstown,  to  see  the  money 
which  you  at  present  make  use  of  poured  down'  yonder 
drain” — he  indicated  the  distant  Casino  by  a gesture — “then 
make  it  over  to  me  by  all  meansi.  It  will  last  me  for  a 
month  or  twm,  I dare  say.” 

“You  would  not  do  that?’’  she  gas|)ed. 

“I  assure  you  I should,”  he  replied  coolly.  “What  else’ 
do  vou  suppose  that  I want  mane\'  for?  I had  plent\.” 
“Oh,  you  are  breaking  my  heart!’’  she  Jaroke  out 
suddenly,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Feverton  puffecl  uneasily  at  his  cigarette. 

“Please  don’t  w'orry  yourself,”  he  said  in  a.  gentle  voice. 
“The  money  is  yours,  and  it  w:oidd  be  kinder  to  me  never 
to  mention  it  again.” 
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“I  wish  I knew  how  to  be  kind  to  you!”'  she  cried.  ‘‘1 
would  do  anx  thin^  to  show  }ou — how  I admire  you — but 
\ou  won't  let  me.” 

‘■Dear  he  said,  with  a smile,  “I  don’t  want  your 

admiration,  even  if  I deserved  it.” 

“Yes,”  slie  cried,  ‘‘that  is  the  dreadful  part  of  it  all ! You 
don’t  want  mv  thanks.  I can  do  nothins*.  You  don’t  care 
whether  I think  you  a)  thief  or  the  noblest  man  that  ever 
lived  ! Oh,  it  is  hopeless,  hopeless  !” 

“W'hv  should  \ ou  want  me  to?”  he  asked  quietly. 

‘‘1  want  to  make  up  for  your  wasted  life,”  she  e.xclaimed 
passionatelv.  ‘‘I  know  that  }'ou  did  care  what  1 thout<ht 
t)nce.  Mr.  Oreatrex  told  me  how'  I had  hurt  \ou  by  what  I 
sttid  that  awful  night  wdien  I told  -x'ou  — I despised  you.” 
“You  nalui'ally  despised  me  then,”  he  said. 

“But  I didn't!”'  she.  contradicted  wildly.  ‘‘I  never 
despised  you — not  even  then.  1 thought  I did— but  it  wasi 
reallv  just  the  opposite.  I spoke  cruelly — because  I — 
didn’t — dislike  you — but  the  contrary.  When  Mr. 

Oreatrex  told'  me  how  I had  hurt  you,  1 knew.” 

“What  docs  it  matter  now?”  he  demanded  harshly. 

“It  is  never  too  late — to  mend,”  she  whispered. 

“f  should  like  you  to  be  clear,’’  he  said  in  a tense  voice. 
“Have  \ou — changed  since  that  night?”  she  asked  him. 
“In  manv  ways,”  he  said. 

“But  towards  me?  Do  \ou  still — care  for  me?” 

“So  Greatrex  has  persuaded  }ou  that  1 did  care  for  }ou 
once?”  he.  said  with  a smile. 

“Oh,  don't  be  cruel  !'*  she  pleaded.  “Can’t  you  see  what 
it  costs  me  to — offer  myself  to  jou  like  this?” 

Ilo  rose  swiftly  and  came  across  to  her. 

“.My  dear  girl,”  he  said,  “I  do  know,  and  I admire  you 
more  than  I can  say.  But  you  need  not  offer  to  sacrifice 
yourself.  I shall  not  accept  what  your  sense  of  indebtedness 
prompts  you  to  offer.” 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  MYSTERff^  OF  A MOTHER. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Meg,  who  has  always  been  brought  up  as  Lady  Richenden’s  daughter,  finds  on  the 
latter’s  death  that  she  is  only  her  adopted  daughter.  The  only  clue  she  has 
to  her  parentage  are  two  letters  found  in  a secret  cavity  in  Lady  Richenden’s 
jewel-case,  from  a Ellen  F.  Martyn,  of  Highcross  Farm,  Mountfield,  referriug 
to  her  baby  whom  Lady  Richenden  has  adopted. 

Sir  -\ugustus  Richenden,  the  late  Lady  Richenden’s  brotherdn-law. 
ir^KRV  Richenden,  his  son,  who  asks  Meg  to  marry  him,  but  is  rejected, 

L.mimek,  Lady  Richeuden’s  maid,  who  Meg  believes  knows  the  truth. 

Mk.  .\nd  Mrs.  M.crtvn,  whom  Meg  believes  to  be  her  real  parents. 

( issy,  their  daughter. 

Mk.  Peters,  their  farm  manager. 

On  her  dearly-loved  “mothei’s”  death,  Meg  is  to  go  to  live  at  Brighton 
with  Latimer,  but  first  she  decides  to  visit  Mountfield  to  make  iuvestigations. 
lleaging  at  the  Imi  that  Mrs.  Martyn  still  lives  at  Higlicross  Farm  and  is  advertis- 
ing for  a mother's  help,  she  deterniines  to  apply  for  the  post.  Sheds  taken  on.  and 
gives  her  name  as  “Rossitcr.”  She  recognises  Peters  as  a man  who  once  rendered 
her  a service  at  a London  theatre,  and  also  he  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
face  in  a miniature  she.  found  in  Lady  Kichenden’s  jewel-case,  marked  “Peter.’* 
Meg  stavs  on  at  Highcross.  A curious  little  lady,  whoso  name  Meg  learns  is 
Christina  Dolores  Wulstan,  is  very  much  agitated  on  meeting  her  and  calls  her 
Phyllis.  Mr.  Martyn  tells  Meg  he  has  recognised  her  as  his  own  child  and 
persuades  her  to  lend  him  one  hundred  pounds.  \S'heu  Mrs.  Martyn  discovers 
this  later,  she  is  very  much  excited  and  distressed. 

Mr.  I'cters  has  let  Meg  see  that  be  loves  her,  but  he  tells  her  there  is  a cloud 
over  his  name  that  prevents  him  from  asking  any  woman  to  marry  him.  He  is 
leaving  shortly  for  the  Argentine.  Later  Meg  sees  him  meet  a very  pretty  girl 
whom  he  calls  Florence,”  and  with  whom  he  appears  to  be  on  intimate  tenns. 

At  Mrs.  Martyn’s  desire,  Meg  is  leaving  Highcross  for  Brighton,  but  she  is 
further  mystified  on  the  day  of  her  departure  by  a Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  has  come 
to  the  farm  as  a paving-guest,  and  who  recognises  a ring  Meg  is  wearing,  being 
very  much  upset  at  the  sight  of  it.  At  Brighton  Meg  is  joined  by  Barry,  and.  in 
her  loneliness,  she  gives  him  a conditional  promise  to  marry  him— if  his  father 
consents.  

Gh.^pter  XIII. 

“1  did  think  of  coming  down  myself,  but  I li.'tve  -wrote 
instead,  because  thcie  is  no  time  to  spare,  and  I know  you 
will  be  -wishful  to  help  your  old  dad.” 

Meg  drummed  on  the  table  impatiently.  .She  had  no 
desire  at  all  to  help  Jost^ph  Mart3n.  Furthermore,  her 
irromise  to  her  mother,  as  well  as  lack  of  means  -without  j 
another  apjDeal  to  Mr.  Fisher,  would  prevent  her.  She 
wondered  how  he  had  discovered  her  address,  which  she  had 
purposolv  concealed  from  him..  He  gate  her  no  news  of 
the  fam'ilv  at  the  farm  in  the  letter,  no  mention  of  the  one 
name  that  made  Highcross  interesting  to  Meg.  The  epistle 
was  just  a request  for  money,  -witlT  an  unpleasant  hint  of 
blackmail  behind  it,  for  which  Meg  could  conceive  no 
possible  justification.  She  made  fip  her  mind  to  disregard 
the  appeal  and  leave  tlu:  letter  unanswered.  | 

Tlie  letters  from  Barry  and  bis  father  were  pretty  much  j 
w hat  Meg  had  expected.  Sir  Augustus  commended  his  dear 


She  looked  up  at  him  pathetically. 

“Why  will  you  misunderstan:! ?’’  she  cried.  “It  is  aot 
froni  a sense  of  indebtedness  at  all.  I love  you.” 

He  could  guess  what  the  words  cost  her,  but  he  shook  his 
head. 

“I  do  not  believe  you,’’  he  said  gently.  ‘tWhat  you  told 
me  th.'it  night  was  true.  I am  too  old  to  win  your  love.  If 
I appeared  middle-aged  to  \-ou  then,  what  must  I seem  now? 
You  are  very  young  yet.” 

“1  loved  you  then,”  she  said  desperately.  “I  only  sought 
words'  most  likely  to  wound  vou.  1 was  angry  because  I 
loved  you  in  spite  of  what  I thought  you  had  done.  In  the 
few  days  of  your  stay  you  had  made  me  love  you.  .\nd  shall 
I tolll  you  something  else?  Last  night  I dreamed  that  you 
had  committed  suicide,  and  Ladv  Carmin  came  into  my  bed- 
room this  morning  tO'  say  that  some  one  had  committed 
suicide  and  that  very  likely  it  was  you.  Then  the  world 
seemed  empt}-,  and  1 fainted.  Oh,  won't  you  believe  me — 
and  take  me— if  you  still  care  for  me?”  ' 

He  fell  on  his  knee  and  seized  her  hands  in  his. 

“Will  vou  vow  that  this  is  not  a trick  to  save  me  from 
my  gambling  and  give  me  your  nionex',  or  to  reward  me  with 
yourself  because  >'ou  think  that  I want  you?  Is  it  for  my 
sake  or  your  own  that  you  sav  this  to  me?’’ 

“For  my  own,  I vow,”  .she  said  solemnly,  meeting  his 
e^es  without  faltering.  “1  am  not  a clever  enough  actress 
to  deceive  you.” 

“Of  course  I love  you,’’  he  said  then,  with  sudden 
passion.  “I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you.  But  I have  no 
money.  I lost  it  all  in  tryiiig  to  drown  m\-  love.'’ 

“Then  it  is  fortunal<-  that  \ou  gave  me  some  to  keojr  for 
you  first,”  she  said  softly.  “Love  canno'L  be  drowned,  hut 
it  can  drown  everything  else.” 

She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  pressed  her  Ups 
to  his'.  D.tXIEL  BOKVS  LVESU.tM. 


Margaret’s  prudence  in  refusing  to  take  his  son  Barford's 
proposal  seriously,  assuring  her  that  her  jiresent  course  of 
action  had  his  entire  apjirova!,  and  tliat,  as  she  had  sur- 
mised, his  sanction  would  ne\er  h<’  given  to  her  marriage, 
with  his  son,  conceiving  as  he  did  that  such  a marriage, 
would  not  be  conduci\c  to  the  happiness  of  either  of  them. 
•\t  the  same  time,  should  there  he  an  opportunity,  now-  or 
in  the  future,  of  showing  his  approval  of  Meg’s  conduct, 
he  would  be  onh'  too  delighted  to  avail  himself  of  it.  And 
in  the  meantime  he  would  suh.scrihe  himself,  as  of  old,  her 
affectionate,  uncle,  .Augustus  Richenden. 

When  Meg  came  to  the  signature  she  looked  at  it  incredu- 
lously for  a moment,  and  then,  with  a quick,  passionate 
gesture,  she  tore  the  sheet  of  paper  into  a dozen  pieces. 

“If  an\ thing  could  make  me  get  engaged  to  Barrv — if 
an\ thing  could  make  me  marry  him  on  the  spot-  -it  would 
certainly  he  that  letter  from  uncle— no.  Sir  Augustus!”  she 
said . 

Her  cheeks  were  flaming  and  her  eyes  sparkling  as  she 
took  ui>  Barry’s  effusion.  Her  first  love-letter!  But  it  was 
torn  open  with  careless  fingers  and  glanced  through  with 
hot,  angry  eyes — 

“The  g(!venior  has  cut  up  prett\-  rotten,  as  vou  said  he 
would,”  Barry  wrote.  “But  that  don’t  matter  to  us.  The 
mater  sees  the  right  of  it,  and  she  will  soon  bring  him  lo 
reason.  It  is  just  contrariness  and  rottenness,  and  the  old 
man  will  be  ashamed  of  it  himself  when  he  has  h;ul  time, 
to  think  things  over.” 

It  was  not  much  ol  a love-letter,  hut  .Meg  found  no  fiiult 
with  it  on  that  score.  .She  was  b\  no  means  so  sanguine  as 
Barry  with  regard  to  Sir  Augustus’s  coming  round,  hut 
she  was  inclined  to  regard  his  refusal  as  a loophole  of  escape 
from  a position  which,  she  saw  now,  would  soon  become 
impossible.  She  threw  this  letter  down  beside  the  otlp'r. 

Then  Meg  drew'  a deep  breath  of  disappointment.  .She 
had  fancied  somehow  that  one  of  her  three  letters  w'ould 
have  contained  something  interesting,  and  now,  as  she  sat 
down,  she  felt  dull  and  ciepressed.  Then  her  gaze  fell  upon 
the  fourth  letter,  the  one  that  had  come  liv  hand.  She  did 
not  remember  having  seen  the  Walpurgis  Hotel  in  the 
course  of  her  walks  along  the  sea-front.  The  envelope  was 
addressed,  to  “Miss  Richenden,”  and  Meg  wondered  who 
could  know  her  by  that  aiame. 

She  opened  the  envelope  and  drew’  out  ihe  enclosure;,  -a 
closely-written  letter  in  a large  fiowing  hand  that  the  .girl 
did  not  recognise  She  glanced  at  the  Gid.  Then  tlie 
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colour  flushed  her  face  hotlv  and  faded  away  as  swiftly, 
leaving  it  set  and  cold.  She  stared  at  the  signature  as  if 
unable  to  belie\'e  the  evidence  of  her  own  eyes— 

‘‘Your  unknown  alother.  ’ 

There  it  Avas,  Avritten  plainly  enough ; there  could  be  no 
possibilitv  of  mistake. 

Ouite  certainlv  it  AA'as  not  Mrs.  Martyn’s  writing,  and 
IMeg’s  heart  beat  fast  as  she  turned  back  to  the  beginning. 
The  letter  Avas  dated  from  the  Walpurgis  Hotel  that 
morning — • 

“My  own  dear  daughter,”  it  began — “I  have  thought 
of  little  else  but  you  through  all  the  long,  weary  years  of 
our  separation.  Tor  many  of  them  I have  believed  that  we 
should  meet  no  more  in  this  Avorld — that  my  little  helicite 
w’as  waiting  for  me  in  heaven.  Now  I htiA-e  learned  that 
Aou  are  still  on  earth,  and  it  seems  that  only  to  see  vou,  my 
Felicite,  Avill  make  this-  life  of  ours  as  much  like  that 
happier  one  aboA'e  as  anything  could.  1 am  Avaiting  here 
to  see  you,  hoping  you  Avill  come  soon,  counting'  eA’Cry 
moment  until  I can  hear  your  voice,  .see  the  dear  broAvn 
CA'-es  of  mA'  SAA'eet  babv.  Mv  aunt  Gerliude,  Miss  Percival, 
is  Avith  nie.  Ask  for  her,  and  she  Avill  bring  you  to  me. 
Come  soon,  my  darling ; every  minute  seems  an  eternity 
while  AA’e  are  apart. 

“From  your  Unknown  Mother.” 

Meg  read  the  letter  through  quickly ; then  she  turned  back 
and  read  it  again  from  beginning  to  end.  To  say  that  she 
Avas  beAvildered  Avould  give  no  idea  of  her  mental  condition. 
Her  brain  Avas  in  a Avhirl.  Her  mind  Avas  in  a state  of 
chaos.  .She  could  see  only  tAvo  things  clearly.  One  Avas 
that  if  this  letter  Avere  genuine  the  Mart\  ns  had  deliberately 
deceiA'od  her  at  Highcross ; the  other  that  her  unknoAvn 
mother  apparently  believed  her  daughter  kneAV  sulhcient  of 
her  past  to  need  no  proof  of  her  identity  noAV. 

But  at  any  rate  the  summons  Avas  one  that  could  not  be 
'disregarded.  Meg  hurried  to  put  on  her  hat  and  coat.  As 
she  came  out  on  to  the  landing,  ready  to  start,  Latimer  came 
up  the  stairs. 

“Miss  iNIeg,  it’s  not  fit  for  you  to  go  out.  If  it  has 
stopped  raining  for  a bit  now,  i*  will  begin  again  directly. 

And  if  you  get  aacT  Avhh  that  cold ” 

Meg  put  out  her  hand. 

“Don’t  try  to  stop  me,  Latimer.  I — I am  in  a hurry.” 
“'Why?”  the  old  Avoman  questioned.  “You  can’t  have 
anything  to  do  that  can’t  be  put  off  till  to-morroAV,  Miss 
Meg;  or,  if  you  have,  I Avill  go  for  you.” 

Meg  Avas  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

“No,  no!  That  Avould  be  of  no  use,  Latimer.  I must 
■go.  I have  to  see  some  one.” 

Latimer’s  face  relaxed. 

“If  it  is  Mr.  Barry But  Avhy  are  you  shaking  like 

that.  Miss  Meg?  And  your  cheeks  are_^that  hot  and  your 
eyes  sparkling.  You  look  to  me  as  if  vou  are  in  a fe\''er 

already.  If  I Avas  to  send  for  a doctor  he ” 

Meg  broke  aAvay  from  her  detaining, hand. 

“Oh,  Latimer,  you  really  are  tiresome!  No,  1 have  not 
got  a chill,  and  1 am  not  going  to  meet  Mr.  Barrv.  I am 
going — she  has  sent  for  me — I am  going  to  mv  OAvn 
mother  ! ” 

“Heaven  help  us.  Miss  Meg!”  Latimer’s  hands  dropped 
by  her  side.  Her  face  Avent  Avhite,  her  lips  trembled. 
“Your  mother — Avhom  do  you  mean?” 

“I  don’t  knoAv,”  Meg, said,  looking  at  her  steadily.  “I 
do  not  hnoAV  Avhat  she  may  be  like — Avhom  I am  going  to 
see — but — I am  beginning  to  think  you  do,  Latimer.” 
Latimer’s  tears  began  to  floAV  sloAvly.  The  cause  of 
Aleg’s  trembling  seemed  to  have  communicated  itself  to  her. 

“No.  T don’t.  Miss  Meg,  and  that  is  Heaven’s  truth.  If 
- — if  I have  ever  guessed  anything,  I may  be  Avrong — I — I 
expect  I am!  I hope  and  pray  I am.” 

“Tell  me,  Latimer.” 

Meg  placed  a firm  hand  on  the  old  Avoman’s  shoulder. 
M'ith  a sob  the  old  Avoman  tore  herself  aAvay. 

“No,  I can’t  do  any  more.  You  must  go  your  OAvn  Avay, 
'Miss  Meg.  If  my  lady  knoAVs  anything,  she  knoAvs  that 
I have  done  my  best.” 

y\s  she  hurried  off  to  her  OAvn  room,'  Mpg  heard  her 
Sobbing — ■ 

“Oh,  my  lady,  my  lady,  indeed  it  isn't  my  fault!” 

It  Avas  all  very  complicated  and  confusing.  Meg’s  head 
ached  Avith  the  mystery  and  the  futility  of  it  all,  of  the 
endless  surmises  and  suspicions  that  had  come  to  her  in  the 


past  fcAV  Aveeks.  She  told  herself  noAV  that  surely  she  Avas 
on  the  brink  of  finding  cut  the  secret.  Latimer’s  manner  , ! !y 
convinced  her  that,  in  spite  of  the  old  AVoman’s  equivoca-  j jfl 
tions,  .she  kneAV  the  truth.  . ■;!  pii 

The  AN'alpurgis  Avas,  as  she  had  surmised,  a small  private  g 
hotel  in  a quiet  residential  street.  Meg  looked  up  at  it  AA-ith  i-n 

a curious  feeling  of  aAA'e.  For  one  moment  she  felt  a strong  ,[e! 

inclination  to  turn  back,  to  run  aAvay,  and  leave  the  truth 

unknoAvn.  But  she  held  up  her  head  and  steadied  herself.  w 

She  Avent  boldly  up  the- steps.  The  commissionaire  looketl 
at  her  curiously,  or  so  she  fancied.  The  lounge  hall  into  j,,.,, 

Avhich  the  door  opened  Avas  empty,  except  for  a couple  of 

old  gentlemen  squabbling  over  their  ncAVsptiper.  Just  (j| 

inside  the.  door  sat  a young  lady,  Avith  an  array  of  pigeon- 
holes behind  her  and  a roAV  of  ledgers  in  front.  .Meg  Avent  ji 
up  to  her.  i j:- 

“Miss  Percival?”  she  said  inquiringly.  I, 

L'ntil  this  moment  she  had  scarcely  realised  that  CA'cn 
noAV  she  kncAV  no  name  by  Avhich  she  might  aslc  fop  her 
mother.  The  \oung  lady  of  the  office  eyed  her  somcAvhat 
superciliously.  .jj, 

“Miss  Percival?  No.  26,  second  floor,”  she  said  sharply.  ,j|| 
“That  Ava\-  to  the  lift,  madam’’ — Avith  a Avavc  of  her  hand. 

“It  stoj)s  right  by  the  door.  The  boy  \vill  shoAV  you.  I j 

believe  M is-s" PerciA'al  is  expecting  you.  Miss  Richen'den,  is,  .• 
it  not?” 

“Ye-es,”  Meg  said,  in  an  uncertain  fashion  that  made  the  ■ 1 

young  Avoman  glance  after  her  curiously.  \ 

The  boA  thrcAV  open  the  door  of  the  room  opposite  to  the 
lift  exit.  • ■ 

“Miss  Richenden!”  he  announced  in  a grandiose  style. 

.\  ladv  Avho  Avas  sitting  lyv  the  AvinfioAV  rose.  .She  Avas  a ' 
tall,  SAA’ect-Iooking,  elderly  Avoman,  Avith  a pleasant,  sensible 
face.  ^ She  came  forAvard  and  took  Meg’s  hands  in  hers. 

“You  arc  Felicite,  are  you  not?” 

“I  su])pose  so,”  Meg  saiil^  in  a troubled  voice.  “I'p  to 
a fcAV  months  ago  I believed  I Avas  Margaret  Felicite 
Richenden.  Noav,  I do  not  knoAV- — anything.  You — ^a'ou! 

are  not  m\-  mother,  ai'e  you?” 

“No.”  The  elder  Avoman  stooped  focAvard  and  kissed  the 
girl’s  cheek.  “I  am  her  aunt,  and  'Aours— your  aunt 
Gertrude.” 

Chapter  XIV. 


Meg  suffered  the  kiss,  but  made  no  attempt  to  return  it. 
Of  late  she  had  met  too  many  previously  unknown  relative.s 
to  feel  any  great  emotion  at  encountering  another.  She  ■ 
AA’ondered  vaguelv  Avhy  her  mother  did  not  come  to  meet  her 
instead  of  letting  her  first  Avelcome  come  from  this  aunt, 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  no  one  behaved  in  a normal  fashion” 
of  late.  .She  had  giA-en  up  trying  to  find  the  explanation  . 
of  anv  one’s  conduct.  Meanw-hile  Miss  PerciAml,  still  hold- 
ing the  girl's  hands  in  a firm  clasp,  had  draAvai  her  to  a 
couch  near  the  window.  • 

“Let  me  haA'e  one  good  look  at  you,  child,”  she  said 
affectionately.  “Ah,  I see  \ou  .are  like  Aour' mother  in  her 
voung  davs — and  yet  you  arc  not!  I mean  there  is  ^a  sort 
of  general  likeness,  and  AOur  colouring  is  the  same;  but 
vour  features  are  quite  dilfcrent,  and  you  look  much 
kronger  and  more  self-reliant  than  my  poor  Ph}llis.” 

Meg  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

“Is  that  mv  mother?  Is  her  name  Phyllis?”  ' 

“Yes,  my  child!”  Miss  Percival  let  her  great-niecc’s 
hands  go  suddenly.  “FelicittS  you  must  be  very  kind  to 
vour  mother,  verv  thoughtful  for  her.  Life  has  been  terribly 
hard  for  her.  .She  has  suffered  cruelly.  For  Acars  she  has  ' 
believed  that  you — her  onl\’  child — AA'ere  dead.  .'\nd  she  has 
grieved  for  you  as  fcAA'  children  haA-e  been  grieA’ed  for.  Noaa', 
in  her  AA'eak  state,  the  joy  of  finding  that  you  are  aliA-e  has 
been  almost  too  much  for  her.” 

Meg  looked  at  her  ncAA'-found  aunt  in  a puzzled  fashion. 
“I-IoAV  did  she  find  me?  There  is  so  much  1 can’t  under- 
stand.” 

“You  poor  child!”  Miss  Percival  got  up  suddenly.  “I 
knoAV  there  is — there  must  be.  And  I cannot  clear  up 
matters;  onlv  vour  mother  can  do  that.  Will  you  come  to 
her  noAV,  Felicite?  We  must  not  keep  her  Avaiting  , any 
longer.  OnlAy  remember, ' a'ou  must  be  A^ery  quiet — very 
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tender — with  her.” 

“Yes.”  Meg  felt  very  tall  as  she  stood  up — nearly  a head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  her  ncAv  aunt.  “Just  one  thing — 
Airs.  Martvn,  of  Highcross — Avhat  is  she  to  me?” 

“Mrs.  Alartvn  Avas  your  old  nurse,”  Miss  Percival 
ansAvered  promptly.  “She  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  a good 
1 deal  of  the  misunderstanding  there  has  undoubtedly  been. 
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But — poor  thing! — she  was  sorely  puzzled  what  to  do  for 
the  best.  M’e  must  not  be  bard  upon  her.  Now  come, 
Felicity.” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl’s  arm,  and  Meg  could  feel 
that  it  was  trembling.  The  girl  wondered  afresh  what  the 
revelation  she  was  about  to  hear  could  possibly  be.  The 
ver\  thought  of  it  had  app.arentlv  power  to  affect  her  calm, 
matter-of-fact  .aunt  in  :i  verv  curious  fashion.  Ihe  girl 
could  not  Iwlj)  sioelng  that  Miss  Percival  pressed  her  hand- 
Iterchief  to  her  lij)  .as  she  led  the  way,  past  the  lift,  down 
th<-  corridor  Meg  h.ad  crossed,  and  tapped  at  a door  a little 
further  down,  d'hen  slie  opened  it  very  quietly. 

••I’hvllis,  mv  dear,  1 have  l)rought  you  Felicite!” 

She  stood  aside.  At  first  Meg  was 'only  conscious  th.at 
the  room  into 'which  site  w.as  led  had  the  windows  so  closely 
shaded  that,  bv  contrast  with  the  light  outside,  it  looked 
almost  dark.  The  next  moment  the  door  was  closed  behind 
her,  and  a tall  figure  rose  between  htm  and  the  light. 

^Vhile  the  girl  still  hesitateil,  loving  arms  enfolded  her, 
dtisses  >vere  rained  upon  her  checks,  and  a sweet  voire 
W h i spererl  broke  n 1 y - - 

“Mv  Felicite!  Ah,  my  own,  my  sweet  Felicitd!’’ 

Meg  suffered  the  caresses;  she  submitted  passively  to 
being  drawn  to  a settee  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  haviug 
hei-  hat  taken  off,  her  hair  smoothed  back  by  gentle  hands. 
“Ah,  I'elicite,  t<‘ll  me  \:ou  are  glad  to  see  your  luother!’’ 
Meg  felt  for  .a  moment  as  if  she  had  reached  peace  and 
home  at  last.  .She  lav  hack  in  those  loving  arms  .and  made 
Ilf)  .'ittempt  to  extricate  b.crself. 

“But  1 don’t  think  1 have  seen  vou  yet,’’  she  said,  with  a 
■litlle  excited  laugh,  “ft  is  so  dark  here,  and  1 

“.My  darling,  lou  ha\e  seen  me,  .and  vou  did  not  guess  — 
did  not  know  -but  how  should  vou?  The  voice  th.at  spoke 
to  me — that  told  me  you  were  mv  child — meant  nothing  to 
Aou.  Ilow  should  it?  Rut  now — look  at  me,  my  F'elicite  ! 
'Fell  me  aou  remember!” 

Meg  raised  her  head  and  looked  up;  then  she  gaA-e  a gasp 
of  amazement.  .She  was  looking  into  the  sweet,  sad  eyes, 
the  worn,  lined  face  Avith  its  frame,  of  snoAA'-Avhitc  hair,  of 
]\li-s.  Hamilton,  the  paying-guest  at  Ilighcross  Farm! 

“You  !”  she  said  feeblv.  “But  vou — aou  ape  not  mv ’’ 

“I  am  your  mother,  d.arling,”  .Mrs.  Fhimilton  assured  her 
in  her  patient  tones.  “J  haA'e  heard  how  vou  loved  vour 
adoptiA-e  mother,  my  Felicite.  And  it  Avas  right  \ou  should, 
for  she  c.arcd  for  you  Avhen  T could  not;  but  a'ou  did  not 
give  .all  your  bwe  to  her,  did  you?  You  have  a little — just 
a little — left  for  me — for  the  mother  who  bore  you?” 

Big  tears  stood  in  .Meg’.s  eyes,  l)ut  her  h.ands  still  lav 
unrcsponsiA’c  in  the  other’s;  she  did  not  yield  to  the  en- 
circling arms — rather  she  drcAv  herself  awa\'. 

“I  want  to  loA’c  my  oAvn  mother,”  she  said,  in  a broken 
voice.  “But  1 don’t  know — I can’t  tell  Avho  she  is.  Only 

a Aveek  ago  they  told  me  the  IMartvns ” 

“I  knoAV — I knoAV  ! ” Mrs.  Hamilton’s  A'oice  grCAV  .a  little 
stronger;  it  trembled  as  thougjr  some  inward  emotion  Avere 
shaking  her.  “Ellen  knoAvs  Iioaa'  Avrong,  how  Avicked  she 
h.as  been.  But  she  could  not  tell  vou  A\ho  vou  Avere  until 
slie  had  let  mtyknoAV  you  AA'ere  alive.” 

“Why  not^  Meg  questioned  bluntly.  “I  can’t  sec  anv 
.amn ”/ 

“No.  Of  course  you  don’t  knoAA’.” 

Mrs.  Hamilton  took  her  arms  abruptly  from  the  girl;  .she 
thrust  her  heavv  white  hair  back  from  her  forehead.  Meg 
saw  that  her  eyes  Avere  strained.  .She  remembered  Miss 
Percival’s  warning  that  she  must  be  verv  gentle,  A-erv 
patient  AAoth  this  poor  nCAvly-found  mother,  Avho  had  passed 
through  such  terrible  suffering.  The  girl’s  hea.rt  softened 
suddenly.  A loving  compassion  SAvept  aAvav  all  her  previous 
feeling,  in  Avhich  perhaps  a Avondering  impatience  had  been 
uppermost.  She  laid  her  hand  timidly  on  her  mother’s  arm, 
and  smiled  into  the  troubled  eyes. 

“NcA-er  mind!”  she  said  gently.  “Of  course  I can’t 
understand  everything  now — at  first.  I only  knoAV  that  I 
h.ive  found  my  OAvn  mothjtr,  and  that  she  Ioa'cs  me.” 

“LoA'es  you — ah!”  Mrs.  Haniilton  drcAv  a deep  breath; 
some  of  the  strained  look  died  out  of  her  eves.  “Ffow  I 
have  lain  through  the  long  hours  of  the  nights  in  these 
terrible  years,  longing — Avith  the  passionate  longing  only 
mothers  Avho  have  lost  their  children  knoAv — for  my  little 
Felicitd ! I haA’e  dreamed  the  soft  baby  arms  AA’ere  round 
my  neck  again,  that  the  curly,  downy  head  Avas  pressed 
against  my  neck— you  had  the  prettiest  trick  of  cuddling 
your  little  yelloAv  head  against  mv  neck,  I'dlicite.” 


“Some  day,  perhaps,  I shall  make  you  love  your  groAvn- 
up  Felicitd  as  aacH  as  the  tiny  baby  one,”  she  said  Avistfulh'. 
“I  Avas  ahvays  Fdlicitd  to  you  then,  mother?  Not  Margaret 
or  .Meg?” 

“No — ahvays  Fdlicitd,’’  her  mother  said.  “When  you 
Avere  born,  mv  da'rling,  I — aa’c  Avere  so  happv  that  no  other 
name  could  express  our  joy  in  our  HoaA'en-scnt  gift.  He  - 
vour  f.ather” — .Mrs.  Hamilton  brought  the  Avorfl  out  Avith  a 
jerk,  and  .Meg  noticed  that  her  lips  AA'cre  white — “had  Avishod 
A OU  to  have  my  name — Phylli.s— and  F'dlicitd  seemed  a happx' 
compromise.  After  all,  it  .sounds  a little  like  Phyllis,  doesn’t 
it?  And  it  means  happiness — our  happiness!” 
iMeg  carried  the  hand  she  held  in  hers  to  her  lips. 

“.Mother  dear,  I hope  I may  bring  you  happiness  now. 
But  Avhen  I hear  you  talk  I feel  afraid— I may  disappoint 
you  dreadfullv.” 

“.'\h,  no!  You  AA’on’t.”  Mrs.  Hamilton  smiled  for  the 
first  time.  “But,  darling” — her  voice  dropping— “if  only  he 
could  see  a ou  too  !” 

“.My  father.-'”  Meg  said.  “Fie — he  is  dead  then,  mother?’’ 
“Yes.”  Mrs.  Hamilton  dreAv  in  her  breath  sharplv.  “He 
died  Avben  you  '■Avere  a baby — just  toddling  about — just  able 
to  say  ‘Dad-dad.’  He — he  loA’ed  you,  FY-iicite.  'Fhe  last 
Avords  I heard  him  say  were,  ‘T.-dce  care  of  Felicite!’  But-- 
I couldn’t.  They  took  you  from  me — they  told  me  aou 
Avere  dead.” 

'I'he  tears  AA;ere  A'cry  near  Meg’s  eyes  nuAV.  Her  mother’s 
voice  Avas  so  tragic  that  the  pathos  of  it  seemcil  to  find  an 
echo  in  the  girl’s  oaa  n heart. 

“.\nd  noAV  aa’C  have  all  that  time  to  make  uj),”  she  said 
as  calmly  as  she  could.  “1  shall  haA-e  to  trv  to  make  vou 
forget  all  those  long  years  of  separation,  mother — aou  nuist 
loA'e  your  groAA’n-up  daughter  as  aa’cII  as  you  used  to  love  the 
baby  you  parted  from.” 

“Yes — yes.  1 do ; I shall!”  Mrs.  Hamilton  said,  in  her 
breathlpss  AAvay.  “Only—  1 shall  never  see  m\-  babv  again  !” 
She  hurst  into  a storm  of  sobbing.  Meg  Avas  ap[)alled. 
She  did  not  realise  that  the  tears  AACre  theM-er\  la->.t  thing 
for  the  poor  OA'er-taxed  brain,  and  she  glanced  uj)  Avith  real 
relief  Avhen  Miss  Perciv:d  opened  the  door. 

“W'ell,  haA’c  1 given  you  long  enough,  Phvllis?”  she  aslced 
cheerfully.  Then,  as  she  caught  Meg's  look  of  alarm,  her 
face  changed;  she  laid  her  han.l  caressinglv  on  the  girl's 
arm.  “Run  aAA’.ay  to  my  room  for  ;i,  minute,  child!  Your 
mother  is  tired  and  over-excited.” 

.Meg  felt  very  helpless  ;ind  bcAvildered  as  she  obeyed.  In 
Miss  Percivai’s  room  she  <Iid  not  sit  doAvn  ; she  stood  per- 
fectly still  in  Fhe  middle  of  the  room.  It  seemed  to  her  th.'it 
she  Avas  beginning  to  .see  the  real  meaning  of  much  that 
had  perplexed  her.  W’hy  had  her  mother  been  compelled 
to  part  from  he'r  only  child?  .'\s  far  as  Meg  could  see,  Mrs. 
Hamilton’s  excifement,  her  incoherent  AVords,  su[)plied  the 
only  possible  ansAver.  The  dTsordered  brain  had  made'  its 
OAvn  troubles,  and  doubtless  some  measure  of  confinement 
had  been  riCcess.aVy.  Quite  possibly,  too,  the  .separation 
betAvecn  mother  :md  daughter  had  been  deemed  im[)crativc 
in  the  interests  of  both.  1 he  girl  had  heard  such  c.a.ses 
discussed  Avithout  dreaming  that  she  herself  could  be 
affected  by  them.  Now,  as  she  Av;iited,  she  made  up  her 
mind  th.-it  for  the  future  her  mother  must  be  her  first  c.arc. 
F'or  herself  duty  must  take  the  ])l,'ire  of  h.appiness;  from 
love  and  marriage  she  must  be  one  set  ,'ipart  ; the  in;dad\- 
that  had  ruined  Phyllis  Hamilton’s  life  must  not  be  handed 
on  to  future  generations.  .She  had  scarcelv  moved  Avhen 
Miss  Percival  came  into  the  room.  That  lad\  ansAvered  the 
mute  question  in  her  eyes. 

“She  is  much  better^  noAv.  You  must  not  be  frightened 
by  a fcAv  tears,  child!  You  have  done  her  a great'deal  of 
good.  Noav,  about  yourself!  Hoav  soon  can  vou  come 
to  us?” 

“Come  to  you?”  Meg  repeated  stupidh . 

“Why,  of  course!”  INIiss  Percival  said  brisklv.  “I  under- 
stand that  you  have  no  settled  home — th:it  aou  are  slaA'inu 
with  an  old  nurse.  Noav  I haA’c  a house  in  Meadshire— a 
house  th.-it  is  a good  deal  bigger  than  1 Av;mt.  I am  «oing 
to  carry  you  and  your  mother  olf  there,  and  bclAA'ecn  us  aac 
Avill  nurse  our  poor  invalid  back  to  health  and  strcimili. 
Well,  Avhat  do  you  think  of  my  plan,,  F'elicite?” 

“It — it— I am  sure  it  is  a very  good  plan,”  Meg  .s.-dd 
hurriedly.  “But  you  knoAV  I haven’t  anv  monCA  ^ Miss 
Percival.  I thought  perhaps  some  of  my  sketches  might 
sell — or  I might  try  to  get  a situation  such  as  1 had  at  High- 
cross.” 
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rorrccCecl.  “As  for  moriipy,  I have  plenty  for  all  of  us. 
.And  voLi,  of  course,  will  have  an  allowance  from  \our 
father’s  e.state,  though  you  do  not  come  into  the  principal 
until  you  are  five-and-twenty.  That  will  have  to  be  gone 
into  later;  and  naturally  there  will  be  much  you  will  like 
to  have  e-vplainod.’’ 

“I  suppose  so,”  Aleg  said  vaguely.  “It  is  all  very 
confusing.’’ 

“Of  course  it  is,  you  poor  child  I’’  Miss  Percivnl  reached 
up  aiid  dtew  her  tall  young  niece  into  an  affectionate  em- 
brace. “Now  you  must  run  awav  and  make  your  explana- 
tions to  }our  landlady,  and  tell  her  you  are  coming  away 
with  us  to-morrow — well,  perhaps  not  to-morrow — your 
mother  must  have  a little  rest  after  to-dnv’s  excitement — the 
day  after,  (.'an  you  be  ready  by  then?” 

“I  think  so.  thank  you,’’  Aleg  said  readilv.  “It  is  very 
kind  of  you  to  ask  me,  aunt  Gertrude.’’ 

A pleasant  breeze  was  blowing  in  from  the  sea  when  Meg 
set  off  for  her  return  journey  to  Mrs.  Foreman’s.  I'he 
clear,  fresh  air  cleared  away  some  of  the  mists  from  her 
br.ain.  Latimer  came  to  the  door  to  meet  her. 

“Lh,  -Miss  Meg,  1 thought  you  were  never  coming  back! 
.And  I reckon  it  was  a fool’s  errand  vou  went  on.  For  it 
came  to  me  directly  you  were  gone  that  it  was  just  a trick 
of  some  one’s — a hoax,  as  thev  call  it.’’ 

“No,  it  was  not  a hoax,’’  Meg  contradicted,  as  she  let 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIVIAN  ADENE. 


Chapter  XXIII. 

“Give  me  those  papers,’’  said  Ivor  Vale. 

“I  shall  not,’’  answered  Vivian,  as  she  very  slowly  re- 
treated before  his  threatening  eyes  and  livid  face.  “They 
are  not  vours.  If  t'OU  choose  to  send  your  father  here,  I 
will  give  them  to  him.  If  not,  I take  them  to  the  man  to 
whom  they  actually  belong.  That  man  is  not  you.’’ 

“AMu  will  give  them  to  me  and  to  no  one  else,’’  he  said. 

“I  will  not,”  she  answered,  still  backing  very  slowly  in 
the.  direction  of  the  windows.. 

Me  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door,  watching  her. 

“'I'hen  I will  take  them  for  myself,”  he  said,  “hut  vou 
will  be  wise  to  give  them  up  quietly.  Do  you  wish  to  be 
hurt?  When  my  blood  is  up ” 

“Amu  can,  spare  your  cowardly  threats.  They  do  not 
.alarm  me  in  the  least.  1 wish  you  a very  good  morning, 
Mr.  Ivor  A’ale.” 

.She  had  her  back  now’  against  the  panelling  between  the 
window's.  S'uddenly  she  vanished  from  the  sight  of  the 
infuriated  man  who  was  watching  her  intently  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  It  seemed  as  though  the  wmll  had 
opened  and  swallowed  her  up.  She  liad  been  there  a 
moment  before.  Now  she  was  gone!  He  dashed  across 
and  hammered  against  the  panelling  which  withstood  all 
his  efforts.  lie  snatched  up  the  hammer  A’ivian  had 
brought,  snatched  up  the  chisel,  and  went  to  work  like 
a maniac.  Hut  though  chip.s  of  the  ancient  oak  llcw  from 
beneath  his  savage  blows,  the  tough  fibre  of  the  wood  defied 
all  his  ofl'orts,  and  a slender  girl,  slipping  down  the  cork- 
screw st.airwav  and  stealthily  letting  herself  out  into  the 
sluubberv  beneath,  laughed  trlumphantlv  at  the  sounds  she 
heard.  (.)ut  in  the  clear  shining  of  the  winter’s  day  she 
coidd  afford  to  laugh,  fdect-foot  as  Atalanta  she  ran.  .She 
w.as  confident  now  of  attaining  her  goal.  Gavin  would  not 
yet  have  started  for  the  lake.  He  had  duties  at  home  which 
occupied  him  for  a time  each  morning  and  which  were 
never  neglected. 

.She  took  the  footpath  across  meadow’  and  through  copse 
land.  The  light  snow  crackled  beneath  her  feet.  Less  than 
.a  mile  away  Iwr  lover  waited  for  her!  At  least  he  would 
bo  there  to  meet  and  greet  her;  and  what  was  it  she  wa.s 
bringing  him? 

H<‘  saw  htr  as  she  skimmed  along.  The  great  dogs  saw 
her  too,  and  bounded  forth  with  there  full-throated  welcome. 
But  she  could  not  stop  to  caress  them  now.  On  she  fled, 
light  in  her  eyes,  joy  in  her  heart,  .and  ho  met  her  with 
outstretched  arms  and  folded  her  in  their  strong  embrace. 

“Sweetheart!  What  has  brought  vou  here  on,  the  wings 
■of  the  morning?”  he  asked,  as  ho  held  her  hands  anil  gazed 
into  her  face,  seeing  thet'e  some  expression  he  could  not 
interpret. 


Latimer  remove  her  coat  and  hat.  “It  really  was  my  own, 
mother.”  , j 

“AA’as  it?’’  Latimer  questioned.  “.Sit  down  on  this  chair.|; 
Miss  .Men.  1 will  take  your  boots  off  and  bring  you  your, 
slippers.  ^ I 'll  be  bound 'your  feet  are  wet  through.  Ilow 
did  you  know’  it  was  your  mother,  miss?” 

Meg  considered  a moment. 

•“.She  told  me  so.  Oh,  well,  1 am  sure  she  was,  Latimer ! 
W’h\ , I believe  I am  jimt  a little  hire  her  e\on.  Though  I 
shoukl  imagine  she  has  been  bettor-U'wking  than  1 shall 
■L'ver  'DC.  1 am  to  go  away  with  her  and  her  aunt,  .Miss 
Pcrcival,  the  day  after  to-morrow.”  [ 

“Go  awav  with  her!”  Latimer  repeated  in  accents  of| 
supreme  consternation.  “Miss  Meg,  you  must  be  joking.; 
A’ou  wouldn’t  go  away  with  any  one  you  knew  nothing  of| 
like  that,  even  if  she  did  toll  you  she  was  your  mother.” 

“\A  by,  of  course  1 should,”  Meg  said  in  a positi\e  (one. 
“A’ou  have,  not  seen  aunt  Gertrude,  l..Uimei',  or  you  would: 
know  I might  safoh-  go  to  tlie  eiid  of  the  world  with  her.: 
Besides— oh,  it  is  absurd!  What  harm,  could  Icqipen 
to  me  ?” 

“Oh,  I don't  know!”  Latimer  said  in  despairing  accents.' 
“But  there  is  something  whispers  to  me  that  you  are  in 
danger,  and  if  you  go  .away  like  that  it  is  tempting  J’rovi-| 
dence  you  will  he,  AFiss  Meg.” 

(To  he  conHiuied.) 


For  the  moment  she  was  too  breathless  to  answer.  But 
clasping  her  hands  round  his  arm,  she  drew  him  towru'ds 
the  house;  and,  when  they  stood  within  the  shelter  of  his 
walls,  in  that  dim  hall  place  or  parlour  where  she  had  first 
broken  bread  in  his  house,  she  took  from  her  pocket  the| 
roll  of  papers  and  put  it  into  his  hands.  ■( 

“From  your  father,”  she  told  him — “brought  by  the  one; 
■who  loves  you  best.”  - ( 

He  gazed  at  the  superscription.  He  gazed  at  her,  and:j 
again  he  took  her  in  his  arms.  :j, 

“The  gift  of  my  love,  whose  love  has  won  this  \ ictorv  !”  \ 
“Gavin,  I think  so!  I do  not  profess  to  undcrst.'md.  f 
There  is  so  much  of  mystery  that  surrounds  our  mortal  life,  j 
but  indeed  I think  that  love  is  stronger  th;in  all  else  beside.  If 
It  breaks  through  barriers  a.nd  moves  mountains.  A’ourb 
father’s  love  for  you  first — .and  it  was  watching  and  brood- g 
ing  rdl  the  time — and  because  I loved  vou  so  trulv,  .and  ? 
because  in  my  nature  there  is  something  which  is  able  to;> 
feel  and  respoml,  1 was  able  to  be  guided  and  to  help  you.jS 
I.ast  night  he  came  to  me — in  a dream  or  vision  perhaps-  -| 
how  do  1 know? — and  he  stood  by  the  l>ed  and  showed  me  I 
wh;it  to  do.  Now  I liavc  the  papers  ! I had  never  h-o.ird  | 
before  of  hollow  bed-posts.  Nobodv  knew.  He  had  ne\cr  j 
told.  But  he  wanted  at  the  last  to  tell  vou.”  I 

“A’es,  yes;  and  I remember  how  his  eyes  went  from  niv  I 
face  to  the  bed-post  and  back.  But  he  could  not  speak,  ^ 
or  even  point.  How  could  I understand?”  i:;- 

“A'ou  could  not,  but  he  was  abb'  to  show  me  more.lj 
Gavin,  look  at  tho.se  papers!  We  kni’W  what  Ihev  are. if 
But  look  at  them,  and  lock  them  s.afeh  awa\.  J-'or  l\oi-  ’< 
A’ale  is  on  their  track” — and  she  tokt  hi[U  .-ill  the  tale.  i 
His  face  grew  stern.  His  arm  closed  round  A'isinn’.s; 
slight  frame,  but  for  the  moment  he  uttered  no  word.  Ih-rl 
fingers  were  at  work  on  the  knot  in  the  fadvd  l.ape  which  t 
bound  t’ne  roll  she  h:ul  brought.  Tlie  next  minute  tliei  t 
wore  both  bending  over  the  smoothing  out  of  the  documents 
it  contained.  'These  were  neither  mam  nor  difficult  of 
comprehension — just  the  certificates  of  marriage  and  hiiih, 
.and  a statement  made  by  Gai'in’s  fnth-er  with  reference  to,, 
his  marriage  and  his  wife’s  delicate  herdth,  which  iTvade  ( 
England  .an  unsuitable  home  for  her.  No  hint  was  there 
ns  to  whv'  he  had  never  .-1011011000(1  his  marriage,  nor  told  . 
of  the  existence  of  his  child.  Gavin,  as  he  rolled  up  the  i 
]>apers  afresh,  propounded  his  own  theorv  about  this.  i 

“I  believe  that  as  a .small  boy  I was  delicate,  like  mv  t 
iriothcr.  l'*crhap.s  he  h.ad  an  idea  that  I might  not  live. 
Over  my  mother  ho  was  strangelv  jealous  and  solicitous. 
He- was  sometimes  almost  jealous  of  her  lo\e  for  me.  .Some, 
fathers  are  like  that,  .and  perhaps  he  thought  Ih.at  his 
relations  might  visit  him  if  they  knew  ho  was  li\  ing  .a  j 
settled  life  with  wife  and  child  in  a lovelv  climate.  Who 
can  tell?  There  was  in  his  nature  a curious  sardonic  vein.  1 
Ho  may  have  enjoy  ed  springing  me  upon  them,  when  I was  I 
,a  dad,  ready  for  colk-gv,  and  with  fine  health,  and  not  ini; 
the  least  likely  to  pre-tlecease  him.  1 felr  at  the  time  that 
he  enjoyed  the  keen  disajipointment  wlxich  my  existence 
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occasioned  to  his  brother  and  family.  1 think  they  took  it 
e.\.tremelv  well,  and  I have  always  felt  that  my  father  treated 
them  uinfairly.  So  that  when  on  his  death  those  necessary 
papers  were  lacking,  and  I was  unable  to  furnish  any 
information,  1 had  a feeling  in  my  mind  that  wc  were  only 
reaping  in  some  me.asure  what  we  had  sown.  1 felt  1 had 
no  real  ground  for  complaint.” 

“You  took  it  s[)londidly,  (lavin.  F.vorybody  said  that!” 
“.\nd  now,  m\-  darling,  -we  must  consider  what  to  do 
next.  It  must  not  fall  too  hardlv  on  ni\'  uncle  and  aunt. 
But  we  have  time  to  think  of  all  that  later.  1 am  just 
going'  to  lode  those  papers  away  in  my  safe.  'I'lien  wc 
w ill  give  our.selves  <a  glorious  morning  on  the  ice  ! Oh, 
^'ivialn,  m\'  Mvian,  what  do  1 not  owe  to  \ou  1 And  what 
is  not  life  going  to  bring  to  you  and  me!” 

For  one  bcautifid  moment  thev  stood  locked  together  in 
each  other’s  arms.  Five  minutes  later,  hand  in  hand  like 
happv  clhldren,  they  were  racing  for  the  lake,  the  i>ale 
sunshine  of  the  frosty  winter’s  day  cares.sing  them,  the 
sparkling  blue  of  the  misty  sky  i)rooding  over  a world  which 
’seemed  filled  with  beauty  and  joy. 

*‘\Yhat  docs  it  feel  like  to  be  Lord  Vale?”  asked  Vivian, 
turning  a laughing  look  upon  him,  which  he  answered  by 
one  as  boyishlv  ,gay. 

“I  can  only  feel  what  it  is  like  to  be  the  lover  of  Vivian 
Adene,  wdthout  the  shadow  of  a cloud  between.  And  that  is, 
just  a thing  so  wonderful  and  exejuisite  that  nothing  else 
counts.” 

“Oh,  Gavin!  How  I love  vou!” 

“.\nd  I you,  my  Vivian!’’ 

Gertie  came  .skimming  up  to  them  as  they  reached  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  Far  awa\‘  the  crowd  of  skaters  disported 
themselves,  but  they  came  to  a distant  corner,  and  the 
girl  was  on  the  watch,  and  looked  pleased  and  even  relieved 
to  see  who  was  Gavin’s  companion. 

“Oh,  ^’i  dear.  I’m  so  glad  you  arc  with  Gavin!  I’ve 
been  wondering.  Nobody  could  tell  me  where  you  were.  1 
began  to  be  frightened!’’ 

“U’hy  frig’ntened,  you  silly  pussy-cat?” 

“Oh,  because,  becau.se — you  won’t  think  I'm  silly  and 
nervous,  will  vou  ? But  'as  I came  down  to  the  lake  I 
thought  I saw  a face  peering  at  me  through  the  bushes,  and 
it  gave  me  such  a start,  for  it  was  like  the  face  of  Mrs. 
.Sandford ! ” 

“Impossible,  Gertie!  Site  went  back  to  London.” 

“I  know.  I — I don't  think  she  would  ever  come  back 

here  after — after Oh,  she  must  bo  an  awful  woman, 

p-eally  ! But  it  did  look  like  her.  I called  out,  but  no 
fanswer  came,  and  1 didn’t  want  to  stop,  so  I ran  on.  .'\nd 
when  Ivor  came  to  the  lake  be  seemed  so  queer  and  wild. 
He  laughed  in  that  raucous  wav  of  his  which  I hate,  and 
did  the  most  extraordinary  things.  He  kept  asking  where 
you  were,  Vi,  and  there  was  such  a horrid  look  in  his  eyes! 

I feel  frightened;  I don’t  know  why.  But  I am  so  glad 
that  you  and  Gavin  have  come.” 

“Do  vou  think  Ivor  saw  Mrs.  .Sandford?”  asked  Vivian. 
“Do  vou  think  she  has  come  to  see  him?” 

“How  can  I tell?  I think  she  is  wicked  all  through.  I 
don’t  wvant  her  here  at  all.  I hope  it  was  my  fancy.  What 
should  she  come  here  for  again,  when  she  was  practically 
chased  away  from  Vale  Peveril  ? She  cannot  do  Garth  any 
harm  now,  can  .she?” 

“No,  nor  anybody  else,”  answered  Gavin  resas.suringly. 
“Buck  up,  Gertie,  ,and  don’t  be  afraid!  Perhaps  it  was 
-Tour  fanev  all  the  time.  I can’t  think  she  would  care  to 
meet  any  of  us  Vales  again  after  that  last  interview.” 
“.She  was  let  off  very  lightly,  and  she  must  know  it,” 
said  Vivian.  “.She  will  not  be  wise  to  show  herself  here 
again.” 

“I  hope  she  won’t.  I don’t  want  ever  to  see  her  again. 
And  once  I thought  her  so  nice  ! Vi,  do  you  think  she  will 
come  to  try  to  hurt  anybody  ? Or  does  she  want  to  marry 
Ivor?  Once  thev  seemed  such  great  friends.” 

“Oh,  never  mind  her!”  cried  Gavin.  “Let’s  put  \'i  in 
the  middle  and  take  .a  spin.  I should  think  it  very  unlikely 
Mrs.  Sandford  would  want  to  put  her  nose  in  here  again, 
and  vou  and  I can  take  care  of  Vivian  between  us,  can 
we  not?” 

“Why,  rather!”  cried  the  eager  Gertie,  and  the  three 
skimmed  away  together  at  top  speed. 

What  a glorious  day  it  was ! Luncheon  was  brought  out 
to  the  skaters,  and  was  eaten  round  great  fires  of  brush- 
wood, where  trestle  tables  were  set  with  steaming  dishes 
which  had  not  time  to  cool  before  the  hungrv  guests  emptied 


them.  Chairs  and  benches  gave  accommodation  to  mam', 
whilst  the  young  folk  were  content  with  rugs  on  the  ground, 
and  laughed  at  the  suggestions  of  rheumatic  bones  or  head 
colds.  r 

I he  ice  was  in  splendid  condition.  Almost  the  whole 
sheet  Was  now  safe.  Onlv  at  one  end,  .where  a spring 
which  was  nev<'r  very  cold  buiibled  up,  was  there  anv  f'''ar 
of  the  ice  not  be.aring,  and  the.  unsafe  zone  was  marked 
out  by  a rope. 

heats  of  skill  and  strength  and  swiftness  were  started, 
and  some  extrcmieiy  clever  and  preltv  slcating  ensued.  Ivor, 
who  n[)p.carcd  in  one  of  his  wild  moods  of  headlong  high 
s[)irits,  constituted  hiniself  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
under  his  ride  tlu-  fun  waxed  fast  and  furious. 

R.'ices  to  the  royjed  end  of  the  lake  and  hack  again  were 
suggested  as  the  dusk  began,  to  fall,  and  splendid  exhibitions 
of  strength  and  foetness  followed.  'I'he  shadows  gathered, 
but  the  brushwood  lires  on  shore  lit  up  the  scene  with  a 
wonderfully  picturesque  effect.  N'oboih'  vvanU-d  to  leave. 
There  were  w hispers  that  the  wind  w as' shifting,  the  glass 
falling,  and  that  this  might  be  the  last  da.v  of  perfect  ice. 
The  thought  stimulated  the  skaters  to  keep' up  thv  fun,  and 
even  when  the  glowr  in  the  sky  began  to  fade,  the  crowd 
had  thinned  but  little. 

Most  of  the  skaters  now  kept  chieflv  to  the.  home  end 
ot  the  lalce  where  it  was  light,  but  Ga\  in  and  \’ivian  con- 
tinued to  skate  u'j)  and  down  hand  in  hand,  sometinie.s 
joined  by  Gertie,  sometimes  by  xMiriam,  who  with  Garth 
had  come  rather  late,  as  Garth  was  still  suffering  niore 
than  any  of  the  otlrers  from  the  effects  of  the  fire,  and  could 
not  use  his  hands  with  comfort  \et.  Dusk  was  merging 
into  darkness  wdien  Ivor  suddenly' cried  out  — ' 

“Gavin,  I’ll  race  you  and  Vivian  to  the  roj)e  and  back — 
Craddock  and  I against  you  two  ! Who.se  got  a stop  watch 
or  minute  hand?  You  Garth?  That’s  :ill  right.  Stand 
):iark  the  rest  of  you,  and  see  who’ll  be  back  fir.st ! ” 

tkivin  and  Vivian  were  close  beside  the  other  pair,  and 
Ivor  looked  as  though  he  would  seize  her  b\-  the  arm. 
Grasping  Gavin’s  hapds,  she  flew  over  the  ice  towrirds  the 
bead  of  the  lake,  and  Ivor,  gripping  Craddock’s  hand,  and 
uttering  a great  whoop  almost  like  the  yell  of  an  Indian^ 
started  off  in  their  w'akc. 

“Don’t  let  them  catch  us,  Gavin,”  said  Vivian.*  “I  don’t 
trust  Ivor!  He  is  mad  with  fear  and  hate.  Let  us  circle 
rouml  ill  the  duslc  and  avoid  him  if  we  can.  I don’t  know- 
what  lie  means  quite,  but  be  is  very  str.ange.  .\nd  he  knows 
that  you  are  Lord  \ ak-  to-day,  and  can  prove  it  to-morrow  !” 
On  and  on  they  flew,  and  Ix'hind  them  they  heard  the 
ring  of  skates  and  the  -whoop' and  wild  laughter  of  the  pair 
who  followed.  As  they  approached  the  head  of  the  lake 
Gavin’s  eyes  swept  its  surface,  and  he  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise. 

“The  rope  is  gone!  .And  there  is  some  one  skating  aixtev 
to  the  entl.  Who  can  it  lie?  The  rope  was  there  the  .last 
time  we  went.  1 cannot  see  it  now.” 

“Then  take  care,”  said  Vi\ian  beneath  her  Iireath.  “It 
may  be — a trap!” 

He  held  her  hands  more  firmlv  in  his.  ' 

“Vivian,  I know  this  lake  better  than  the  others  do.  Three 
wdnters  I wvas  here,  and  we  had  hard  winters  each  time. 
Will  \'ou  trust  yourself  to  me?  I can  take  vou  over  to  the 
far  side  safely,  and  we  wdll  see  what  this  means.” 

.She  gripped  his  liands  tightlv  in  response,  speaking  never 
a word.  He  slightly  deflected  his  course,  but  sped  onw.'ards, 
and  the  pair  behind  pursued  them  with  shouts  of  laughter, 
urging  them  on. 

“To  the  rope— to  the  rope  ! ” was  the  cry.  “No  funking  ! ” 
Suddenly  they  saw  a slight  figure  skate  out  towards  eitlier 
them  or  their  pursuers^skate  "out  with  a little  mocking 
laugh  as  of  welcome.  Gavin  knew  that  laugh ; so  did 
Vivian,  and  it  flashed  across  her  in  a moment  what  this 
woman  was  there  to  do  She  had  removed  the  rope,  and, 
trusting  to  her  own  lightness  for  safety,  was  skimminp;  over 
ice  that  would  not  bear  a heavier  weight  to  lure  them  on. 
Gavin  swerved  at  this  moment  and  took  another  line,  but 
the.  pair  behind  went  on. 

Suddenly  a fearful  noise  of  cracking  and  rending  smote 
upon  tlicir  cars.  Gavin  had  been  half  expecting  it,'  and  he 
was  at  the  banlc  with  Vivian  in  a few  seconds.  A wild 
shriek  mingled  with  the  shouts  and  cries  of  men’s  voices. 
Vivian  uttered  a ciy  of  terror. 

“Gavin,  Gavm  ! They  are  all  of  them  in,  and  the  w'oman 
is  Mrs.  .Sandford!” 

(To  he  couchuT^rl  {n  our  next.) 
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TO  CORRE.SPONDENTS. 

“Bricks  Without  .Stilaw.” — In  reference 
to  this  subject,  which  wa.s  discussed  on 
lliis  page  on  January  1st  and  mentioned 
in  the  “Hook-Taster”  on  November  30lh, 
-\Ir.  J.  D.  Henderson  writes  Ir.-im 
Almorra,  United  Provinces,  India,  as 
lollows — “Straw  is  used  in  malting 
bricks  for  the  same  reason  that  liair  is 
used  in  making  plaster — that  is  to  say, 
as  a binding  medium.  Sun-dried  bricks 
would  have  no  strength  without  straw 
or  grass,  and  would  crack  and  break  in 
llie  drying.  We  oflen  make  sucii  bricks 
for  building  fireplaces  for  green  lea  pans 
;ind  other  purposes.  The  clav  is  broken 
up  and  mi.\ed  wilh  water  till  it  is  a soft 
naass.  We  use  a touch  drv  grass  ctiopped 
in  pieces  several  inches  long.  'J'his  is 
mixed  with  the  mud,  whieh  is  then  well 
puddled  by  a man  treacling  it.  The  cl.ay 
is  then  pressed  tightly  into  wextden 
frames  placed  on  a hoard.  The  frame  i- 
ihen  lifted  up,  leaving  the  brick  on  ifie 
hoard.  The  liricks  are  then  liiid  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  We  use.  the  bricks  unburned, 
but  the  parts  of  them  in  conltiet  with 
the  fire  soon  burn  c]uue  hard,  \^’e  find 
the.se  mud  bricks  better  than  stone,  ns 
the  latter  breaks  off  with  the  heat  ; also 
the  clay  bricks  are  non-conductors  of 
heat,  and  the  men  can  lean  against  the 
closed  fireplaces  when  washing  the  leaf 
or  drying  the  tea  in  the  pans.”  We  are 
sure  that  our  former  correspondents  will 
be  obliged  to  Mr.  Ilcnclcrsnn  for  his 
interesting  information. 

F.'tsiilONS. — (1)  A romfortable  livellliood 
may  be  gained  frmh  the  drawing  of 
lernlnine  fashions  for  rnagazin'os  ;ind 
catalogues,  but  only  tifter  one  has 
aequired  great  skill  in  the  art  and  is  .able 
to  work  with  sureness  and  rapldily. 
Assuming  that  at  present  you  are  totally 
unskilled,  it  would  be  necessary  first  of 
all  to  attend  free-hand  drawing-classes 
.and  then  to  have  lessons  in  the  speci.al 
linn  of  work  you  wish  to  take  up.  (2) 
W<">od  carving  as  <a  means  of  livelihood 
also  demands  .a  considerable  .amount  of 
skill,  which,  Ijike  skill  in  drawing,  you 
could  acquire  in  the  technical  clas.sos  of 
a Polytechnic  Institute.  Having  gained 
the  necessary  skill,  you  would  probably 
find  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  work  to 
cabinet-makers ; but  if  you  first  obtained 
orders  .and  so  worked  according  to  known 
roquiremems,  your  plan  of  working  at 
home  might  prove  renuim-rative  beyond 
vour  modest  expectations.  But  it  would 
to  some  extent  be  an  experiment,  and  you 
must  be  the  best  judge  as  to  whether  you 
are  in  a po.sition  to  make  it. 


S.  II.  D. — ^There  can  he  no  question  that 
the  censorship  in  this  country  in  regard 
to  moving-pictures  and  stage-plays  is,  as 
you  assert,  most  unsatisfactory.  Time 
was,  and  not  long  past,  when  one  could 
lake  one's  family  tc>  any  theatre  without 
risk  of  -hearing  what  was  not  fit  to  be 
heard  or'  seeing'  what  was  not  nice  to  be 
seen.  It  there  was  anything  that  grated 
on  the  ear  because  it  touched  on  matters 
that  are  taboo,  it  was  so  frankly  or 
j grotesquely  put  ns  to  raise  a laugh  or 
a-  smile  rather  than  a frown.  Hut  limes 
are  changed.  Frankness  has  given  place 
to  an  insidiousness  of  suggestion  on 
matters  concerning  sex  rel.'Uions  th.-it  to 
the  ordinary  mind  is  ofliT.  offensive  and 
not  infrequently  nauseating.  In  nothing 
perh.'ips  is  the  absurdity  of  the  a[>plica- 
ticn  of  old  legal  forms  to  modei'n  con- 
ditions so  well  exemplified  as  in  lli(; 
power  of  the  Lord  Chambcrl.ain  to 
exercise  authority  over  I he  theatres  of 
ihc  Wesl-end  of  London.  When  that 
.authorily’  was  first  be^to-wed  ;ind  exer- 
cised the  theatres  were  a rowi!  appurten- 
ance or  walled  pleasure-ground,  and  the 
royal  tigent  had  to  see  ih.'it  nothing  that 
went  on  therein  .should  displease  his 
patron.  How  different  are  the  facts  to- 
day ! Who  will  contend  that  a domestic 
functionary  of  a Royal  house,  however 
elevated,  is  a capable  judge  of  whether 
in  public  theatres  “Cato”  is  a good 
tragedy  or  “Pollv,  Make  Room  for  Your 
Lincle”  is  a good  farce?  Are  the  London 
County  Council  better  judges?.  People 
with  memories  that  carry  them  back  a 
generation  will  say  that  they  .are  even 
worse.  You  ask  if  we  can  suggest  a 
remedy  for  the  state  of  things  you 
deplore.  The  only  remedy  that  we  are 
cognisant  of  or  can  imagine  lies  in  the 
perception  of  the  people  .as  to  wit, at  is 
good  and  what  is  bad.  .Seldom  are  the 
jieople  wrong  in  such  a choice,  .and  we 
iielieve  that,  if  there  were  no  official 
censorship  at  all,  the  good  sense  of  the 
]>eople  would  not  be  long  before  succeed- 
ing in  eradicating  completely  those  mani- 
festations and  tendencies  which  you  and 
we  deplore. 

■]'.  McB. — You  and  your  wife  propose  to 
make  separate  wills  leaving  to  earh  at 
dcalh  “all  heritable  and  movable 
property”  you  possess,  and  you  wish  to 
icnow,  as  you  are  subjeet  to  Scottish  law, 
whether  this  can  be  done  without 
witnesses  to  your  respective  testamentary^ 
lispositions.  It  can.  Under  the  law  of 
Scotland'  a will  wholly  or  in  essenlial 
parts  in  the  handwriting  of  the  m.aker 
thereof  and'  signed  by  him  is  valid,  and 
witnesses  are  not  essential.  But  we  ni.ay 
point  out  that  a wMl  so  simple  might 
defeat  the  object  of  both.  Suppose  one 
of  you  died  while  the  other  was  non 
compos  mentis?  Or  both  died  within  a 
few  hours  of  each  other?  To  avoid  the 
consequences  of  such  contingencies,  we 
would  advise  eacii  to  appoint  an  executor 
with  power  to  see  that  the  will  was 
carried  out- 

Margaret. — An  annuity  from  tlie  Post 
Office  is  calculated  to  the  day  of  death, 
and  the  same  rule  applies  with  regard 
to  an  annuity  from  a friendly  society. 
Only  in  that  sense  can  it  be  .said  that 
at  decease  “a  small  sum  of  money  is 
given.”  It  is  not  n charitable  gift,  as 
you  appear  to  imagine,  but  a legal  and 
moral  claim.  May  it  be  long  distant, 
but  when  the  day  of  y'our  departure 
comes  you  will  desire  decent  obsequies. 
That  “small  sum”  due  to  you  on  your 
annuity  may  he  sufficient  to  procure 
them.  But  it  is  necessary  to  that  end 
that  you  should  appoint  an  executor  to 
receive  the  money  and  to  carry  out  the 
obsequies,  and  therefore  you  will  be  wise 
to  prepare  a will  wilh  that  special  object 
In  view. 


M.  E.  S. — ,'\t  the  ,age  of  sixty-four  last 
birthday  you  can  purchase  ;m  annuity  in 
tlie  Post  Office  at  £,2  17s.  per  cent.,  so 
that  by  investing  si.x  hundred  pounds  you 
would  annually  receive  £159  2s.  Even  if 
) ou-  were  without  this  income  you  could 
not  claim  an  old  ago  pension  as  the  law- 
now  stands  till  you  h;id  p.assnl  your 
soventiolh  hirthd.ay,  and  at  sevrntv  vmi 
could  not  claim  unl(■s^  your  amui.il  in- 
come was  below  10s.  W'l-  fear  thesi' 

statements  will  be  disappointing  to  vou, 
but  such  is  the  position.  There  has  been 
talk  of  altering  it,  so  that  a pt'rson  at 
sixty  could  claim  a pension,  and  of  lii-.- 
tinguisliing'  between  personally  earned 
income  from  invested  stivings  :md  income 
derived  from  inherited  propcrlv.  But  the 
talk  tioes  not  seem  to  have  hi'cn  he.ard 
tutcntively  in  the  House  ot  ('ommons, 
much  less  to  find  effective  expir>-,ion  in 
the  Sttilute  Booi-t.  Foe  your  kiiul  ex- 
pressions of  -tippi'oval  of  the  “F.  II."  we 
thank  you.  .Such  expressions  from  old 
readers  like  yourseU,  whose  panails’ 
appreciation  they  share  and  recall,  are  at 
once  gratifving  ;ind  encouraging'. 

Ci-ARA  I''. — We  .are  incliinetl  to  agi'cee  with 
you  that  the  word  was  originally  derived 
from  crux  (cross)  :md  not  fi'om  cniip 
(Scottish  for  necle),  and  for  two  n-asons 
— that  cruets  were  in  use  in  England 
before  they  w'erc  in  .Scotland,  and  hec.atise 
when  first  used  the  vessels  for  caintaining 
vinegar  and  oil  were  similar  to  those  used 
for  holding  the  wine  ;\nd  water  for  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  which  were  callcdl 
cruets.  A third  reason  might  be  adduced, 
and  that  is  that  the  sl.ands  lor  the  con- 
dimcait  glasses  were  first,  all  made  in 
the  form  of  a cross,  as  many  are  to  this 
day. 

OiHi-R  Cot.fMUN’iCATiON’s  Ria'KtvF.n: — 
E.\ql'IR1-:r  (one  wav  to  ob\ialc  tlraught 
from  the  window  to  Ihe  bed  is  to  insert 
.a  thin  fillet  of  wood  at  the  fc-ot  of  Ihe 
lower  sash,  .so  that  when  llie  halter  is 
raised  air  enters  the  room  at  ihe  Inter- 
stices .at  foot  andl  centre  and  is  dislrihulcd 
within  (he  room  without  any  dr.auglii 
being  felt). — G.  II.  (if  the  designs  tire 
in  cailours  they  shoulc]  be  done  on  art 
cardboard,  v\hirh  you  can  obtain  at  any 
artists’  repository  ; If  in  black-and-white, 
ordinary  plain  paper  will  do;  ihc  quc'siion 
of  siize  is  unimportanl). — fl.  W.  (to  stop 
the  ravages  of  wocxl-worm  in  furniture 
use  paraffin-wax;  to  prevent  ihc  roughen- 
ing of  leather  hags  use  “Mellonlan” 
cream,  whieh  is  sold  h\'  most  saddlers  .and 
h.arness-ni.d-cers.— Rui-'L’.s  (super-tax  is 
payable  on  incomes  over  _^j2,000  .a 
year  on  a graduated  scale  up  to  6s.  in 
the  pound). — I*'.  S.  (your  only  remedy, 
if  you  believe  your  milk  to  hi'-  watered, 
is  to  report  to  the  local  aullicn'ily,  who 
will  send  an  official  to  test  the  case,  not 
perhaps  as  you  think  ho  ought  to  do,  but 
in  a way  to  prove  or  disprove  your  i-orn- 
plaint). — J.  K.  (you  have,  no  ch.-iiice  of 
succeeding  if  you  appetd  ; your  neigli- 
bours  .are  in  the  same  position  as  your- 
self, and  as  they  agree  to  pay  the 
“demand  note”  of  the  collector — vvliich 
is  that  of  the  Council  whom  you,  ,as  a 
voter,  have  chosen — you  will  be  in  a 
hopeless  position  to  contes-t  the  case  when 
your  local  .authority  assorts  its  power 
and  vour  neighbours  concede  it). — Km.os 
(you  arc  not  entitled  to  any  such  privilege 
as  you  suggest). — L.  M.  T.  (the  poeni.s 
of  the  writer  you  name  cannot  be 
published  in  the  ‘‘I'.  II.”  every  week, 
hut  will  .appear  as  opportunity  occurs 
— when  they  reach  us  ; please  remember 
that  we  have  no  big  portfolio  containing 
the  poet’s  lines  to  be  used  ,.as  we  please; 
they  can  only  be  used  when  they  are 
submitted  to  us,)— \V.  If.  (w’e  would 
gl.adly  help  you  if  we  could,  but  have 
given  you  all  the  information  vve 
possess). 
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A QUESTION  OF  TASTE. 

^\'hcn  vve  enter  a drawing-room,  and  glance  around  us 
at  ilie  compan\-  asseinhlod,  we  instinctivelv  fix  our  eyes  on 
on,"  or  two  persons  whose  general  a[>pearanoe  mark's  them 
out  as  models  of  taste,  i’erhaps  the\'  are  French,  for  we 
inaturallv  associate  ix^rfection  of  form  Avith  that  people. 
French  taste  has  long  since  become  paramount  in  matters 
of  dress,  as  well  :is  in  other  matters  -of  furnishing  and 
dec'oration.  The  Parisian  is  a past-mistress  in  the  art  of 
placing  and  disposing;  she  knows  exacth’  how  to  put  on 
her  coat  and  skirt,  at  what  angle  her  hat  should  Iw  placi'd, 
and  how  her  veil  is  to  lx-  tied  on.  IR’en  the,  stout  and 
middle-aged  woman  of  the  shop-keeper  class  achieves  a 
completeness,  and  has  a cert.iin  rachet  about  her  which  is 
usually  lacking  in  her  Ihitish  countCTpart.  No  English- 
woman learns  the  secri  l of  that  chic  which  makes  the  most 
of  her  French  sister's  attina  This  supremaev  in  ta>te  seems 
to  have  distinguished  the  n.ition  from  <‘arl\'  times.  Shakes- 
jx're  constantly  refers  to  it.  In  this  respect  the  contrast 
between  the  North  (iernums  and  th<'  French  is  ludicrousl\ 
nianife.st. 

'f.aste  mav  be  defined  as  ;i  kind  of  extempore  judgment, 
an  instinct  wliieh  seldom  fails  to  tiwaken  emotions  of 
pleasure  or  dislike.  Akenside  calls  it  “a  discerning  sense 
of  the  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust  from  things 
deformed  or  gross  in  species.”  It  is  rhe  faculty  bC  which 
we  enjoy  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  in  .'\rt,  and  in  life.  \\'hen 
enrirhcci  by  ob.servation  and  'learning  it  becomes  almost  in- 
fallible. Yet  genius  has  sometimes  wanted  this  quality — 
^Valpole  sneered  at  Thomson,  and  Gray  would  only  admit 
that  there  were  some  good  stanzas,  in  the  ‘‘Castle  of 
Indolence.” 

'fhe  supremacy  of  the  French  in  letters  is  universally 
acknowledgctl.  In  the  drama  thev' excel,  a.s  the  brief  career 
of  Edmond  Rostand,  whoso  last  pla\',  ‘‘('hanticleer,”  ex- 
emplifies. llis  vvit  surprises  us,  fl.ashing  over  the  page  in 

s. arcasm  like  a keen-edged  r.apier,  or  sparkling  in  bon-mols 
like  ;i  shower  of  man\-facetcd  tlinmonds.  Tho  plav  pro- 
duces a wonderful  el'fect,  ns  though  at  last  one  were  standing 
in  a moon-lit  foi'cst,  lost  among  the.  nightingale’s  torrent 
of  liquid  notes-- the  nightingale,  s\mbol  of  the  .Spirit  of 
Night,  which,  pure  and  holv,  amid  the  evil  forces  of  dark- 
ness, ever  sings  to  us  of  love  and  death  and  resurrection. 
The  writings  of  Anatole  France  again  are  unique  in  their 
charm  as  sketches  of  life  and  character. 

Rut  we  are  not  dealing  with  foreign  but  domestic  instances 
of  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  eyes  of  literature,  and  may  ho 
compared  to  a watch,  which  not  only  tells  the  hours,  but 
marks  the  .seconds  and  smallest  difl'erences  of  time.  Thus 
in  Raffadllc’s  picture  of  the  “Burning  of  Borgho  \'ccchio” 
tlvo  dresses  of  the  people  who  arc  carrying  water  toss  in  the 
■wind;  an  ordinary  observer  see.s  nothing  in  tho  circum- 
stanev,  but  a more  critical  sight  learns  from  it  that  the 
I'onflagratinn  is  fanned  bv  the  gale.  There  is  a storv  of  a 
Scottish  nobleman,  finding  one  of  his  shepherds  poring  over 
.Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  and  expressing  surprise.  “Please, 
your  lordship,”  said  the  shepherd,  “this  Is  .an  odd  sort  of 
an  autlior;  he  would  fain  rhyme,  but  cannot  get  at  it.'’  Ills 

t. aste  Iihd  never  been  cultivated. 

Fashion  has  something  to  do  with  the  po|)ular  taste. 
;\gain,  the  publisher  is  an  important  person  in  these  da\s, 
and  does  a good  deal  to  determine  tho  taste  of  his  readers. 
i\  good  reader  is  nearly  as  rare  as  a good  writer.  People 
bring  their  prejudices  anfl  ignorances  to-  the  perusal  of  an 
author;  their  appreciation  or  rejection  is  often  duo  to  the 
c|uestionable  taste  of  the  reader.  flow  could  Milton  be 
expected  to  appreciate  ('ovviev’s  discourse  upon  ('romwell, 
or  Calvin  to  tolerate  a life  of  .Servetus  which  dwelt  upon  the 
excellence  of  his  character?  Good  tasto  supplies  a clear 
atmosphere  in  which  to  view  a history,  a talc,  or  a poem. 
Wc  should  endeavour  to  put  ourselves  in  a just  relation  to 
a writer,  braving  the  tempest  with  Lear  and  enduring  the 
trials  of  Dante,  and  entertaining  sympathetic  fer-lings 
towards  Camoens.  He  who  disregards  the  object  of  a book 
inflicts  on  its  writer  a wrong.  'Ihus  .Spenser  calls  his 
“Faerie  Oueone”  a “perpetual  allegory,  a darke  conceit.” 
To  treat  it  as  a common-sense  work  is  to  miss  its  entire 
meaning;  and  as  the  sun  in  the  cathedral  is  dyed  by  the 
glass  into  stains  of  amethyst  or  emerald,  so  each  thing  is 
tinged  with  the  hue  of  imagination.  .Also,  we  need  to 


prepare  ourselves  for  tho  feast  of  reason  which  awaits  u-. 
when  we  study  a great  work.  .Some  one  sa\s  that  “to  sit 
before  Milton  is  to  listen  to  a performance  on  a grand  organ 
with  all  its  stops  drawn  out.” 

Tasto  varies  with  tb.e  temper  and  health.  The  reader 
must  watch  for  the  sunbeam.  “'Flia”  put  this  wiih  his 
accustomed  lineness — “In  lh<-  live  or  six  impatif'nt  minutes 
before  dinner,  who  would  think  of  taking  up  the  ‘Faerie 
Oueene’  for  a stop-gap,  or  a volume  of  Bishop  Andrew's 
sermons?”  .Milton  “rdmost  requires  a'  solemn  service  1o  be  • 
played  before  you  enter  upon  him.”  I'he  man  of  ta.ste  will 
choose  his  book  according  to  the  season,  and  his  own  dis- 
position at  the  time,  waiting  for  the  light  that  falls  upon 
it  in  some  happy  mood  id  the  mind,  .as  the  lover  of  luctures 
will  w.ait  for  the  Hush  of  suns.-t  upon 'the  canvas.  .Some 
books  come  in  with  the  lamps  and  curtains  and  fresh  logs 
on  the  lire.  Southev  speaks  of  the  delight  with  which  ho 
hears  the  hail  dash  against  the  window — 

“ 'Ti.s  jticustint  by  Ihc  cheerful  hearth  to  hear 
' Of  lenipesl  ami  ihc  dan^'ers  of  the  deep, 

And  paaxe  cil  iinies  and  fie!  that  "vc  are  safe.’’ 

Manv  books  belong  to  the  sunshine  and  should  be  read 
out  of  doors.  'I'o  such  haunts  it  is  lilting  to  wander  with 
d'homson,  Jefferies,  or  Tennvson  in  the  hand  “till  declining 
dav  through  the  green  trellis  shoots  a crimson  ray.”  What 
d.'iisies  sprinkled  the  walks  of  Cowper,  if  we  take  his  “Task” 
for  a companion  through  the  lanes  of  Weston  ! 

But  whether  we  read  in  a college  library,  in  the  parlour 
window,  or  beneath  the  trees  of  summer,  we  shrdl  gathor 
no  fruit  unless  we  concentrate  our  thoughts  upon  the  read- 
ing. Evorv  noble  book  is  a stronghold  of  the  mind,  and 
overlooks  wide  tracts  of  intellectual  space.  The  underlining 
of  favourite  passages  is  a useful  exorcise,  ser\  ing  to  impress 
the  writer’s  meaning  upon  the  mintl.  The  Iceeping  of  a 
journal  m.av  be  menlioned  as  affording  a handsome  relief  to 
the  memorv  and  begetting  a h.abit  of  intensifying  a reader's 
impression.  Pope  confes.sed  his  miscellaneous  .amusements 
in  ktters— reading  at  random,  not  always  with  a desire  to 
retain  an  exact  memory  of  wh.at  he  read. 

Alusic.al  taste  is  verv  widely  diffused,  and  it  is  (-xtrcmelv 
diflicult  to  apply  anv  test,  or  to  exact  any  standard  of  its 
display,  ft  is  a well-known  fact  that  a large  firoportlon  of 
an  assembly'  in  a concert  hall  are  yviihrxtt  anv  musical  train- 
ing, yet  they  are  able  to  enjoy  music  of  an  rlaborate  char- 
acter. Wc  have  knoyvn  large  audiences  of  common[)lacc 
people  to  appreci.'ite  Bach  ;ind  Mozart,  and  to  enter  into  th<' 
subtleties  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  yvith  delight.  It  is  inic 
that  the  songs  of  .Schiller  ancl  Schubert  yyerc  not  such 
f.avourites  as,  for  instance,  Kingsley’s  “Three  I'ishcrs,”  nr 
“Darby  and  Joan,”  because  the  appeal  of  the  latti'r  is  so 
wide  and  the  domestic  sentiment  so  strong.  On  the  whole 
there  is  reason  for  congratulation  ini  the  fact  that  vast 
numbers  can  find  rest  and  refreshment  in  the  rnusic-h.-dl, 
yvhich  is  vastly  improved  yvithin  living  memory.  The  tasl<’ 
of  the  community  ’>  rising,  .and  though  Jazz  jicrformances 
are  tolerated,  and  eccentricity  is  encouraged  in  cert.iin 
quarter^,  the  outlook  is  hopeful  ; and  now  th.at  the  yvar  is 
over  things  are  becoming  normal  in  this,  as  in  other  dc[)art- 
ments  of  our  life. 

,'\t  the  lirst  glance  all  study  might  seem  to  bo  wasted 
which  is  not  devoted  to  the  really  great  waiters,  bufeonsidera- 
tion  shoyvs  how  useless  such  a rule  prove.s  to  be.  The  mind 
cannot  endure  so  great  .a  strain.  It  is  ,a  great  thing  tO'  have 
.a  fayourite.  author;  in  his  light  we  sec  truth  more  clearly. 
Thus  even  Dante  had  his  Virgil,  ('hatham  his  Demosthenes, 
Gray  his  .Spenser.  It  is  good  to  discover  the  specific  qualilv 
of  an  author,  and  when  wc  have  found  it  to  cling  to  it  .as  a 
mainstay.  Then  yvhen  xvc  have  chosen  our  path,  to  pursue 
it  yvith  diligence  will  .always  bring  its  oyvn  rcyvanl.  Genius 
lights  tho  fire,  but  a resolved  spirit  is  constantly  collecting 
materials  to  keep  alive  the  flame.  At  length  a facility 
begotten  of  long  pr.actice  will  make  easy  what  was  once 
hard.  celebrated  painter  explained  his  success  by  saying, 
“I  have,  neglected  nothing.”  .Still,  yve  must  never  forget 
that  genius  is  more  than  labour  and  patience;  toil  alone 
yvould  not  h.avc  profluced  “The  Principia”  or  “Paradise 
Lost.”  Let  us  bow  before  the  masters  who  have  shown 
us  the  way  to  every  lieight  that  yve  have  gained.  Our 
humbler  task  will  bo  to  folloyv  th(>.  masters  afar  off;  to 
cultivate  sanity  of  mind  in  all  matters  of  criticism ; by 
assiduous  reading  and  careful  thinking,  to  beget  a habit  of 
close  attention  to  indications  of  an  author’s  main  drift,  so 
as  to  do  full  justice  to  his  intention. 
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About  20,000,000  feet  of  timber  rnch  yt-.-tr 
i<  used  in  ibe  manufacture  ol  eloibes  pins. 

Tile  .swallow  has  the  largest  mouth  in 
proportion  to  it>  size  than  any  other  bird. 

It  is  said  th;it  pre-historic  men  were  more 
skilled  in  trephining  than  our  present-d:iy 
surgeons.. 

* 

The  arc'a  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  : Superior, 
32,000  square  miles  ; Michigan,  22,300  ; 
l lurcn,  23,000  ; Erie,  10,000,  and  Ontario, 
7,200  square  miles. 

^ ■X'  ■K- 

.Astronomy  has  the  glory  of  being  the 
oldest  of  the  sciences.  It  was  by  watch- 
ing the  spangled  heavens  that  man  lirst 
got  his  conception  of  an  ordered  universe, 
and  from  that  the  idea  of  other  things 

governed  by  law. 

-;(■  K-  K- 

Nearly  fifty  kinds  of  wine  were  Icnown 
to  the  ancient  Romans,  including  several 
v.arieties  used  for  medicinal  purposes, 

h'alernian  was  a home  wine,  resembling  the 
modern  Madeira,  and  was  not  commonly' 
used  until  it  was  ten  years  old. 

•X-  * V- 

PRINTFNG  WORKERS’  CHAPEL. 

It  was  near  Westminster  Abbey  that 
William  Caxton  set  up  the  first  printing 
press  that  ever  was  in  England  ; and 
because  it  w-a-s  his  custom  to  dis^ss  all 
matters  connected  with  the  undertaking  at 
a meeting  in  the  Abbey  chapel  with  the 
father  superior  in  the  chair,  any^  organised 
gathering  of"  workers  in  a printing  establish- 
ment to-day  is  a “chapel”  and  its  chosen 
chairman  is  a “father.” 

FISH  THAT  CLIMB. 

Colombia  has  a species  of  catfish  which 
has  achieved  a reputation  for  its  climbing 
proclivities.  One  of  these  was  watched  by 
a naturalist  and  it  progressed  a distance 
of  eighteen  feet  in  half  ark  hour,  making  its 
way  over  a steep  rock  over  which  a stream 
of  water  was  passing  in  tlie  opposite 
direction.  This  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a suction  apparatus.  There  are  other 
fish  with  this  accomplishment  in  the  Hima- 
layas which  have  no  such  apparatus,  but 
which  make  their  way  against  the  current 
.and  up  steep  water  ways,  adhering  to  the 
rocks  by  their  smooth  ventral  skin  and  en- 
larged lips. 

•X-  * * 

ALASKAN  VOLCANIC  FIRES. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
.Society  for  the  Advancement  of  .Science, 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Griggs  described  a fiery 
flood  which  occurred  in  Alaska,  in  the 

“Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smoke.s. ” Here 
he  f^und  traces  of  the  flood  of  fire  which, 
issuing  from  a fissure  in  the  earth,  swept 
a roaring  torrent  of  molten  sand  through 
the  fertile  valley,  devastating  all  in  its 
path  for  a distance  of  more  than  fifteen 
miles.  Erom  thousands  of  fissures  live 

steam,  heated  gas,  and  smoke  issued.  One 
could  do  one’s  cooking  in  any  of  the 

smaller  holes.  And  that  was  the  only 
salvation  of  the  expedition,  for  all  fuel  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  flood  of  fire.  It  is 
only  a few  steps  from  the  steaming  fissures 
to  a cave  in  the  side  of  a glacier  in  order 
to  have  the  most  perfect  refrigeration  in 
the  world.  I'he  explorers’  tents  were 
steam-heated,  as  it  were,  and  the  bathing 
conditions  were  of  the  best,  for  a stream 
from  the  glacier  fed  a crystal  pure  lake. 
In  the  middle  of  this  lake  a steam  jet 
bubbled,  and  it  was  possible  to  get  any 
desired  temperature* 


THE  DIVINQ-BELL. 

1 b.  ■ diving-bi'll  was  not  mentioned  lio- 
fore  the  sixteenth  century.  Two  Greeks 
in  that  century^— 1538 — gave  an  exhibition 
belore  Charles  the  I'ifth,  descending  into 
water  of  con.vidcrablc  depth  in  a large 
inverted  Itettle.  They  took  down  with  them 
burning  lights.  'I'he  men  returned  to  the 
earth  level  without  being  wot.  The  liglits 
were  burning. 

* * * 

WHEN  WOMEN  TOOK  SNUFF. 

Queen  Charlotte  opened  ;i  snuff  account 
j at  the  Old  .Snuff  House  in  Havmarkwt, 

; S.W.,  in  1799,  .'ind  continued  without  ;i 
break  until  .April,  1818.  Princess  Charlotte 
, (in  1809)  and  Princess  Elizabetli  (1812)  were 
; good  customers.  Ladv  Dalkeith,  Ladv 
i Shrewsbury,  Lady  .Suffolk,  and  the  Duchess 
! of  Grafton  were  all  discriminating  .snuff- 
' takers  on  the  ledgers  in  1764,  and  dozens 
of  tilled  women  figure  in  the  books  from 
then  down  to  1804,  when.  Mrs.  Siddons 
opened  an  account  tor  a regular  stipply. 

* * * 

SUCCESS  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

The  following-  suggestions,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  in  answer  to  a request  for 
“any  hints  that  might  be  useful  to  a public 
speaker,”  are  well  worth  considering  by 
all  “platform”  aspirants.  It  was  attention 
to  these  rules  which  in  no  small  degree 
accounted  for.  Gladstone’s  own  power  in 
“swaying  audiences.”  1. — Study  plainness 
of  language,  alwaj'S  preferring  the  simpler 
word.  2. — Shortness  of  sentences.  3. — 
Distinctness  of  articulation.  4. — Test  and 
question  your  own  arguments  beforehand, 
not  waiting  for  critic  or  opponent.  5. — 
Seek  a thorough  digestion  of,  and  familiar- 
ity with,  your  subject,  and  rely  malnlv  on 
these  to  prompt  the  proper  words.  6. — 

Remember  that  if  you  are  to  sway  an 
audience,  you  must  besides  thinking  out 
your  matter,  watch  it  all  along. 

-Jr  -X-  -Jr 

JAPANESE  ENGLISH. 

Of  the  eagernc.ss  of  the  lapianese  to 
learn  English  Mrs.  DeBurgh  Daly  in  “An 
Irishwoman  in  China”  gives  an  amusing 
account.  She  says  thev  will  pounce  on  von 
at  railway  stations  and  on  steamers  and 
insist  on  talking  with  you  in  order  to 
practise  the  new  tongue.  Sometimes  the 
questions  they  ask  are  odd  enough.  A 
Japanese  clerk  accosted  a tall,  darlt 
missionary  in  these  words  : “.Sir,  or 

madam,  as  the  case  may  he,  what  is  your 
name?”  And  Mrs.  DeBurgh  D:ily  says 
she  has  been  told  that  a placard  was  ex- 
hibited on  a little  Japanese  house,  setting 
forth  that  “English  is  taught  here  up  to 
G.”  The  house  coolie  at  the  hotel  said  to. 
her,  with  a polite  bow,  “Will  you  have 
some  hot?”  “I  discovered  that  lie  meant 
(o  ask  whether  I wished  the  steam  licat 
to  be  turned  on  1”  adds  Ihc  writer. 

^ * 

FAMOUS  TREES. 

'J'he  American  Foreslrv  As.sociatlon 
announces  a list  of  tree.s  that  have  been 
placed  "in  its  Halt  of  Fame  for  trees  with  .'i 
history.  The  idea  is  to  preserve  famous 
historical  trees  and  to  mark  the  dates  that 
hqd  a great  influence  on  American  history, 
such  as  the  arrival  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  in  America.  The  tree  under  which 
Wesley  preached  is  an  oak  tree  still  stand- 
ing on  St.  Simon’s  Island'.  The  Webster 
tree  is  the  tree  on  which  the  great 
orator  hung  his  scythe,  when  he  finally 
decided  to  go  to  Dartmouth  College. 
To  mark  the  115th  anniversary  of  the  path- 
finding expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  a 
tree  has  been  selected  where  they  held  one 
of  their  first  councils  with  the  Indians  after 
leaving  St.  Louis.  The  tree  w.as  150  years 
old  at  least  before  Lewis  and  Clark  camped 
below  it.  Nominations  -to  the  H.il)  of  Fame 
are  made  by  various  associations. 


ART  AND  OLD  AGE. 

'I'he  recent  death  of  Air.  (icorge 
Dunlop  Leslie  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  is  not 
a Royal  .Academy  record.  Mr.'  'I'homas' 
Sidney  Cooper,  who  died  in  1902,  lacked 
only  tdiout  a year  to  his  century.  .Among 
living  .Academicians  are  Charles  Dickens's 
Itrst  two  original  illustrators,  Mr.  Marcus 
.Stone,  81,  and  .Sir  Lnlcc  Eiklos,  77  ; while 
•Mr.  B.  AAA  Leader,  R..A.,  the  hindscapL- 
.artist,  is  nearly  90.  Other  well-known 
K.-\.’.s  include  Mr.  Piztcr  Grahtim,  who  is 
85;  .Sir  David  Murray,  72;  Mr.  .Sevmour 
Lucas,  72;  Mr.  H.  AAMods,  75;  .and  Mr. 
\\'.  W.  Ouless,  73. 

X -X 

THE  FIVE  FOOLISH  TEAPOTS, 

_ An  amusing  story  of  a padre  of  the 
Universities’  Alission’io  Central  .Africa  is 
related  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Joels-on  in  “The  Tan- 
gtinyika  Territory.”  Being  not  cver-pro- 
iicient  in  Sw'ahili,  the  padre  was  transferred 
Irom  Zanzibar  to  a station  near  the  Rovuma 
River,  and  lor  his  first  sermon  there  he 
chose  the  subject  of  the  foolish  virgins. 
His  discourse  proceeded  fluently,  but  for 
some  reason  he  did  not  appear  to  hold  his 
hearers’  attention.  Patiently  and  quietly 
they  sat,  but  iiitense  interest  was  lacking. 
AA'hcn  the  service  was  over  a colleague 
whispered  to  him  that  the  Sw  ahili  for  virgin 
is  “bikara,”  not  “birika.”  He  had  been 
eloquently  expounding  the  error  of  the  Five 
Foolish  'i'eapots  ! 

» » 

THE  ELEPHANT  UNIQUE, 

i here  is  nothing  else  like  the  elephant. 
He  has  come  dowm  to  us  through  the  ages, 
surviving  the  conditions  which' killed  off  his. 
earlier  contemporaries,  and  he  now  adapts 
himsell  perlectly  to  more  different  con- 
ditions than  any  other  animal  in  Africa. 
He  can  get  anything  that  is  green  or  ever 
has  been,  just  so  long  as  there  is  enough 
of  it.  He  can  get  his  water  from  the  aloe 
plants  on  the  arid  plains,  or  dig  a well  in 
the  sand  of  a dry  river  bed  with  Ills  trunic 
and  fore  feet,  and  drink  there-,  or  he  is 
equally  at  Home  living  half  in  the  sw.-imps 
or  better  watered  reg'ons.  Ho  is  at  home 
on  the  low,  lint  plains  of  Ihn  seacnast  ;it 
the  equator,  or  on  the  cool  .slopes  of  Kenia 
and  Elgon.  So  far  as  is  known  he  suffers 
from  no  contagious  disease  and'  has  no 
enemies  except  man.  “'I'here  are  elephants 
on  Kenia,”  says  Mr.  Carl  Akeley,  “that 
have  never  lain  down  for  ;i  hundred  3'enrs. 
Some  of  the  plains  elephants  do  rest  lying 
down,  but  no  one  ever  saw  a Kenia  elephant 
lying  down  or  any  evidence  that  they  do 
lie  down  to  rest.”  ' 

* X » 

TROUT-KILLING  PETROL. 

Special  inquiry  is  being  made  into  the 
reason  for  the  strange  disappearance  of 
trout  during  the  war.  .Some  streams  that 
once  offered  the  very  best  fishing  arc  now 
quite  empty  of  trout,  though,  eels  and  dare 
abound.  A course  of  experiments  has  now' 
revealed  the  astonishiiiig  sensitiveness  of 
trout  to  certain  poisons.  One  part  of  petrol 
or  naptha  or  such  mineral  oils  to  100,000 
parts  lOf  water  will  kill  a trout  witliin  a few 
minutes.  In  one  set  of  experiments  it  was 
found  that  after  about  two  minutes  in  this 
very  weak  solution  a trout  turned  nearly 
upside  down,  and  could  only  be  recovered 
by  being  held  under  a tap  of  pure  water. 
Such  oils  have  undoubtedly  Jjeen  allowed 
to  percolate  into  one  at  any  rate  of  the 
streams  from  which  the  trout  have 
vanished,  and  have  almost  certainly 
emptied  some  of  the  reaches  near  to  the 
source  of  pollution.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  'evidence  goes  to  show  that  tar  and 
pitch  from  the  roads  are  not  to  blame,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  small  animals  for  the 
fisli  to  live  on.  It  is  suggested  that  too 
numerous  pike  and  absence  of  preservation 
are  probably  the  chief  causes. 
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What  is  everybody  doing  at  the  same 
time? — Growing  older. 

• «•  * * 

Bowles  ; “What  is  the  real  population  of 
London?”  Ingsby  : “All  the  people  who 
want  to  live  in  it.” 

* * 

“Papa?”  “Well,  iny  boy?”  “.\ro 
‘politics*  plural?”  “No,  tny  bov,  there 
isn’t  anylliing  in  the  world  mori  singular 
than  politics.” 

» * tt- 

Tramp  : “Would  you  give  a pnoi-  man 

wot  is  starvin’  somethin’  to  eat?”  Doctor  : 
“Ccrtninlv.  Food  is  the  proper  thing  to 
give  him  in  ihp  rircitmslances.  Seveti  and 
sixpence,  please.”  ' 

* * * 

A srhoolmaster  asked  his  rlas.s  if  any 

of  them  could  ti  11  him  what  an  epidemic 
was.  'J'here  was  no  answer.  'I  he  school- 
imtsier  then  said,  "Well,  I will  tell  you. 
.\n  ( pidemic  is  tinvlhing  that  spreads.  .Vow, 
wh.at  is  an  epidemic?”  “Jam,  sir!” 
shouted  the  class,  in  chorus. 

* -,!■ 

.\  Rector  was  paying  Ids  afternoon  call, 
and  all  went  well  until  tljc  five-year-old 
daughter  of  his  hostess  arrived  home  from 
school.  “Well,  my  little  girl,”  said  the 
reverend  gentleman,  “And  what  is  your 
name?”  “1  think  you  onght  to  know,” 
replied  the  modern  child,  “considering  that 
you  christened  me.” 

Some  years  ago  in  a provincitd  music- 
hall  a comedian  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
“patter”  wdien  the  “house  cat”  b’aped  on 
tathe  stage  and  sat  at  his  feet.  He  stopped 
;ind  gazed  down  at  the  rat  with  great 
gravitv.  “Look  here,  pussv,”  he  said, 
“you  have  made  somt'  mistake,  I think. 
This  is  a monolog. le,  not  a cat.alogue.” 

■)!-  » 

An  argument  as  to  the  origin  of  bag- 
pipes had  waxed  loud  .and'  long  between 
a Scotsman  and  an  Irishman,  eai'h  of  whom 
claimed  that  his  own  countrv  had  produced 
the  instrument.  l'‘inallv,  the  Irishman 
clinched  matters  by  rem.irking  : “Well,  the 
truth  is,  the  Irish  invinted  tlie  poipes  and 
they  made  a prisent  :iv  thim  to  the  .Scots. 
And  the  .Scots  haven’t  seen  the  joke  vf-t  1” 

* -y-  -X- 

,\n  unpopular  memlter  of  n commercial 
stall  was  leaving  London  to  t.aki-  up  .a 
position  in  a country  town.  ‘‘Well,  I siiall 
be  working  in  a better  atmosphere  and 
under  better  conditions  than  has  been  m\ 
luck  here,”  he  remarked  as  he  bade  good- 
bye to  those  in  the  olfice.  “'.So  shall  1.” 
said  another  of  the  staff.  “What — .are  you 
le.avlng?”  inquired  the  unpopular  one. 
“Oh,  no!  I’m  staying  on,”  came  the 

reply. 

» * » 

A lawyer  was  retained  as  counsel  for  a 
man  who  stepped  in  a liole  in  ih<;  street 
and  broke  his  leg.  ,\n  action  wa's  brought 
against  the  authorities  for  the  sum  of  ^1300, 
and  the  lawyer  won  the  cn.se.  The  .authori- 
ties appealed  to  tlie  Supreme  Court,  but 
again  the  verdict  was  in  favour  of  the 

lawyer’s  client.  .After  settling  up  the 

claim,  the  solicitor  handed  his  client  a half- 
crown  piece.  “What  is  this  foj  ?”  asked 
the  in.an.  “That’.s  wh.at  is  left  after  t.aking 
out  rny  fee,  the  cost  of  appe.al,  and  other 
e.xpen.ses,”  answered  the  l.aw  ver.  'I'he  m:ui 
regarded  tlu'  coin  thoroughU'  for  a minute. 


Presents  of  Mind, — Gratuitous  advice. 

«•  * «■ 

Confidence. — Jackson;  “Blessings  on 
him!  lie  showed  confidence  in  me  when 
the  clouds  were  dark  and  thre.atening.” 
Wilson:  “In  w;hat  vv;iy?’’  Jackson;  "He 
lent  me  an  umbrella.” 

^ 

In  Happy  Quandary.  — "AA’hat  are  your 
hopes  for  the  future?’’  a.-.ked  the  solemn 
man.  “I  have  none  just  now,”  replied  the 
\otith.  ‘‘To-morruw  is  mv  girl’s  birthday, 
and  1 am  worrying  afiout  the  present.” 

■V-  * t;. 

Coldly  Doubtful "What  do  you  think 

it  means?”  asked  the  sweet  y (uing  thing; 
"J.ick  comes  over  to  see  me  everv  night 
now.”  Her  iriend  : "It  may  me.an  he’s  in 
love  with  you — or  that  his  landl.'idy  has  run 
out  of  coal.” 

* » 

A Melancholy  Punster.  — Fitzjoncs: 
“Did  you  go  to  the  mu-.ie-hall  l.ist  evening, 
Percy ?”  De  Brown:  “Xt);  1 attended  a 
sleight  of  hand  iiei  lomiance.  ” Filzjones  ; 
“Where?”  De  Biown  : "1  went  to  call  on 
.Miss  ,Le  .Smtihe,  ■.■ind  idfercd  her  my  hand, 
hut  she  sligiili'il  it.  ” 

* -X  * 

CRUSHED, 

.\i  a ).ianquel  wlileli  was  gi\-en  to  a 
large  body  of  i-duc.ators  the  spe.aker  of  the 
evening  rose  and  began  h'is  address  with 
the  words;  "Long  ii\e  the  teachers  1”  He 
was  interrupted  by  .a  tall,  enuici.ated  vOung 
man  who  rose  and  in  a sepulchral  voice, 
asked.  “On  what?’’ 

* ' » ■& 
CONDENSATION. 

I First  seaman  ; “1  say.  Bill,  what  is 
’ this  card?”  Second  scnin.tn  : ‘'That’s  the 
saloon  pas.songers’  iiinin,  of  course.” 
“Btit  what  does  it  mean?”  “Oh,  k means 
I they  get  ihcir  soup,  fish,  meat,  and  vege- 
j tables  separately  and  c;dl  it  a menu.  In 
j the  forecastle  we  get  them  ;dl  together  and 
call  it  Irish  stew.” 

* «- 

CAMBRIAN  SHREWDNESS. 

, Gatechi'ing  lollows  tlie  periodical 
recit.'d  of  the  Dec.-dogiu-  at  a Welsh  Sund.ay 
s(  liool.  'J'he.  other  .SutuL-iy  tlie  first  question 
j .asked  by  the  catedii-ei  was,  “Which  clause 
of  till'  Ten  ( 'ommandments  is  most 
Mrcquenilv  disobeyed  to-day?”  Quickly 
I came  the  reply  from  a girl  in  her  teens, 
“Thou  shall  not  covet  thy  neighbour’s 
house.  ” 

* ik  » 

“CUSHY.” 

.\  certain  ch.aplala  was  touring  recently 
in  a rural  [laii  <>t  the  country  when  he  got 
into  conveisal  ion  with  a villager,  who, 
curious  .after  his  kind,  :e-ked  him  his 
position.  "1  am  one  ol  the  King’.s  chap- 
I lains,”  he  ( Nclaimed.  “<  )ne  of  them,” 
l l■[le.aled  till'  Millie  Ihouglitfully ; “how 
maiu  has  lie  got,  then?”  “Well,  about 
forlv  or  tlliy  in  ail,  1 suppose,”  said  the 
rierie.  The  villager  whistled,  and  then  said 
with  a broad  grin,  “1  say,  mister,  you 
don’t  have  to  put  in  much  overtime  on  your 
job,  do  vou  ?” 

* » « 

NO  OFFENCE  MEANT. 

An  amusing  story  usodi  to  be  told 
regarding  a taa'tain  j>npalar  Admiral.  He 
Wats  visiting  a X'avy  V.ard  one  dav  wiien  a 
despatcii  was  banded  to  film.  His  eyes 
were,  giving  him  trouble  just  then,  and 
when  he  fumbled  for  bis  eye-glasses  he 
found  that  he  hadi  mislaid  them.  He  held 
tlie  paper  close  up  to  his  eye.s  and  then 
some  rlislance  aw.av,  but  be  couldn’t  read 
it  eillier  way.  He  turned  to  an  Irish 
orderly  wlio  was  standing  near.  “Re.ad 
this  for  me,  my  man,”  ho  said.  The  man 


A PROBLEM. 

Tibbs,  having  obtained  a silualiuiT, 
said  to  his  sweelliean,  “If  wi.-  get  m.irried 
now,  darling,  do  you  think  you  coidfl 
manage  with  mv  salary  of  three  pounds  a 
week?”  "1  will  try,  dear,  slie  replkd  ; 
“but  what  will  you  do?” 

=k  -X  S 

THE  WILY  HUSBAND. 

Mrs.  Tomkins  was  in  need  of  ni w 

elothes,  and  adopted  her  U'Ual  t.aclics  w ith 
.Mr.  Tomicins.  ‘‘.A  tree,  you  know,  dear, 
gels  new  cloilies  every  .spring ; a new 
parasol  — new-  everything.”  ‘‘V’os,” 
acquiesced  her  husband,  “and  makes  tlieni 
all  itself!’  ’ 

MUSICAL  GIFT. 

Hostess:  “.\re  you  a musician,  Mr. 

Higgs?”  Higgs,  who  is  dying  to  give  :iii 
exhibition  of  his  afiility  : “Widl — er — yes,  I 
think  1 can  lay  claim  to  some  knowledge 
of  music.”  Hostess:  ‘'I  am  delighted  i<» 
know  it.  My  daughter  is  about  to  plav. 
and  1 sliotdd  be  verv  glad  it  you  would 
kindly  turn  llic  nui-.ic  for  her.” 

■X-  -X-  * 

RAILWAY  LOGIC. 

An  Irish  r.iilwav  purler  who  liad 
worked  in  Kilialoo  slat  ion  for  some  years 
was  transient  (1  fo  Bally  luxdy.  When  a 
train  came  in  (he  stationniaster  w'-as  amazed 
to  liear  his  new  porter  shouting  “Kill.-doo.” 
“Kilialoo.”  “Look  here  my  man,”  It 
said,  “this  is  not  Kilialoo,  this  is  Bally- 
hooly  1”  “Well,  sorr,  what  does  it  matter?” 
was'the  reply.  “X'obody  came  out  here, 
any  wav.” 

* 55  « 

ALL  CORRECT. 

At  a regimental  reunion  there  was  told 
a Scottish  anecdote  that  seemed  to  be  new 
to  those  present.  Two  Englishmen,  calling 
late  at  night  at  :i  .Scottish  inn,  were  told 
that  the  house  was  full.  The  kirk  headh-, 
who  overheard  their  requests  lor  accom- 
modation, said,  “I’ll  put  them  up  sour - 
how  at  the  kirk.”  Ho  departed  with  ihr 
travellers.  .\t  two  a.m.  there  was  an 
animated  rianging  of  the  church  btdl,  and 
the  boots  fif  the  hotel  ru-.hed  to  the  cliurrii 
thinking  it  nui>t  be  on  fire.  Returning  lo 
the  inn,  he  reported,  “It’s  ;i’  rielit.  I wo 
large  w hiskies  ;ind‘  soda  hir  Bow  Xc.  2.” 

A WRONG  IMPRESSION. 

.A  story  is  told  i-oncerning  a rertain 
American  iniHion:dre  who  po-.sesscd  tlie 
Christian  name  (>f  Augustus.  This  million- 
:iire  always  travelled  with  a large  relinue 
of  valets,  ihauffeurs,  and  secreiarles,  and 
it  was  with  an  even  gr.and.  r retinue  than 
usual  that  he  arrived  at  a eerlain  h.ngli--h 
counirt  hoiis,'  on  one  occasion.  He  was 
treated  on  all  -ides  with  the  uuno-t  defi  r- 
once,  but  the  head-keeper,  although  he 
did  ’not  seem  lacking  in  respect,  always 
addressed  the  inillionaire  as  .Angn-Uus.  All 
the  time  il  w'as  “Augu-.lus  this  and 
“.\uguOus  that.”  *'ls  your  gun  all  right, 
,AugU'tu>?”  “.A  verv  good  shot,  .Vutfus- 
tus7”  and  .so  on.  The'fir'st  time  the  million- 
aire heard  himself  thus  addressed  he  Hushed 
darkly  and  glared  at  the  old  keeper,  hut 
be  said  nothing.  One,  day,  however,  bis 
liost  appeared  on  tlie  scene,  and  h.'ippcned' 
to  hear  the  keeper  s.ay,  “W’ell  winged,  well 
wiiigt'd,  .\ugusius!”;  t.aking  the  old  iliap 
aside,  his  master  wliispered  to  him, 
“What's  the  matter  with  you,  man?  'I  lie. 
idea  of  your  calling  the  gentleniaii  by  his 
first  name  like  that.”  “His  first  name, 
sir?”  said  the  old  m;in.  “A'i  s.  Augustus, 
indeed!  What  do  you  mean  by  it?”  be 
old  keeper  looked  very  distressed.  “Oh, 
sir,”  he  stammered,  “I  hopi'  you’ll  excuse 
me,  sir,  but  1 thought  Augustus  was  a tide 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

Self-made  martyrs  are.  less  useful  than 
self-made  men. 

Men  mav  work  side  by  side  without 
working  together. 

In  the  street  called  Straight  there  are 
lights  to  show  the  w.ay. 

"The  thought  that  conqucr.s  l!ie world  is 
rot  contemplative,  btit  active. 

Opportunity  is  two  willing  hands,  -one 
alert  brain  and  one  strong  will. 

l.et  us  remember  that  no  bird  soars  loo 
tiigh  if  he  soars  with  his  own  wings. 

A man  is  never  safe  in  rebuking  another 
if  it  does  not  cost  him  something  to  have  to 
do  it. 

A diminutive  cliaih  of  habit  is  scarcely 
heavy  enough  to  be  felt,  till  it  is  too  strong 
to  be  broken. 

The  generous  never  enjoy  their  posses- 
sions so  much  as  when  others  are  made 
partakers  of  them. 

Do  not  think  that  you  are  cleverer  than 
the  other  man,  for  that  is  the  surest  w.ay 
of  getting  cheated. 

Silent  and  secret  enmities  are  more  fo 
be  dreaded  than  war  openly  declared  and 
waged  against  us. 

.Success  consists  in  finding  the  shortest 
li  .e  betw'een  two  points  where  we  are  and 
w itere  W'e  want  to  bo.  _ ^ 

Cultivate  the  power  of  enjoying  others 
joys.  It  is  the  cheapest  and  most  satis- 
factory form  of  happiness 

What  is  really  momentous  and  all-im- 
portant with  us  is  the  present,  by  whk'h 
tli'^  future  is  shaped  and  coloured. 

lie  what  your  friends  think  j’ou  are  ; 
.avoid  being  what  your  enemies  say  you 
m-c  go  right  forward  and  be  happy. 

Temptations,  when  wc  meet  them,  at  first, 
are  as  the  lion  that  roared  upon  .Samson  ; 
bur  if  we  overcome  them,  the  next  time 
we  see  them,  we  shall  find  a nest  of  hone}' 
within  them.  


STATISTICS. 

Norwegian  census  shows  population  as 
2,646,306 ; an  increa.se  of  254,524  in  10 
years. 

'I'he  1920  balancc-slieci  of  the  French 
postal  and  telegraphic  services  shows  a 
deficit  for  the  year  of  458,000,000  francs. 

A recent  White  Paper  shows  that  our 
National  Debt  is  now  _£7, 831, 744, 300.  In 
a vear  it  has  increased  by  nearly  400 
millions. 

Altogether,  the  L.C.C.  administrative 
staff  last  vear  numbered  29,457,  compared 
with  26,762  in  1914,  and  the  salaries 
amounted  to  _^j9,992,694,  against 
£3,941,640  in  1914. 

The  total  tax  revenue  collected  in  Great 
Britain  in  1919-20  was  £961,010,000.  The 
amount  in  1918-19  w.as  £75'?, 652, 000 ; 
1917-18,  £594,311,000 ; 1916-17, 

£497,015,000 ; 1909-1910  and  1910-11 

(mean),  £130,270,000. 

English  On,  Outj’ut. — The  production  of 
oil  at  the.  Hard.stoft  Well,  Derbyshire,  last 
vear  was  2,909  barrels,  or  375  tons.  The 
iota!  production  from  the  well  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31st  last  was  4,575  barrels,  or  590  tons. 
'I'hc  oil  was  purchased  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Oil  Company  at  £22  10s.  per 
ten.  At  the  end  of  1919  oil  in  commercial 
Cjuantity  had  been  proved  at  a depth  of 
3,077  feet. 

IMf.  R.atkp.ayf.rs’  Burde.n. — In  1919  the 
expenditure  of  all  local  authorities  in  the 
countrv  amounted  to  £194,360,000,  com- 
p.nrcd  with  £100.000,000  in  1904  and 
£148,000,000  in  1914.  The  iflinistry  of 
Health  estimated  that  in  March  of  this  year 
the  average  local  rate  in  this  country  would 
he  13s.  8d  in  the  pound,  compared  wdth 
7s.  8:jcl.  in  1919  and  6s.  8id.  in  1914. 
Tbere  was  thus  an  increase  of  103  per  cent- 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Lightning,  apart  from  its  “striking 
danger,”  is  cxtremclv  healthful,  it  pro- 
duces nitric  acid,  and  cleans  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  noxious  exhalaitions. 

'J'lIF  Mi:.tSt’RFMENT  OF  HFAT. .\t  OtlP 

time  the  measurement  of  heat  was  applied 
to  the  prohh-m  of  diM'overiiig  whether  men 
were  out  in  “No  man’s  hind,”  and  the  first 
experiments  proved  so  sticcessful  that,  if 
the  war  luid  continued,  the  terrors  of  night 
.surprises  would  have  been  eliminated.  '1  he 
instrument  which  it  was  proposed  to  use 
in  the  fighting  zone  is  called  a iherwopilc, 
and  its  action  depends  upon  the  fact  that  if 
one  junction  of  two  motals  (say  iron  and 
copper)  in  a circuit  is  heated,  a current  of 
electricity  will  flow  through  the  circuit  ; in 
the  case  in  point  it  would  flow  from  the 
copper  across  the  heated  junction  to  the 
iron.  The  current  would  be  sh.own  if  a 
galvanometer  were  to  be  included  in  the 
circuit. 

I-'f.rtii.isfr  Discovery. — A recent  dis- 
covery mav  change  the  whole  fertiliser  in- 
duslrv.  By  the  use  of  nll-lHirning  furnaces 
the  pliosphoric  acid  in  phosphate  rock  can 
he  liberated  at  a lower  cost  th.'in  by  the 
present  sulphuric-acid  process.  'I'hc  very 
impurities  that  make  so  much  of  the  low- 
grade  phosphate  rock  unprofitable  to  treat 
byt  the  sulphuric-acid  process  are  put  to 
good  use  in  briquetting  the  material  with 
coke  and  sand  while  smelting  it.  Weight 
for  weight,  the  now  product  is  sixty-four 
per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  against  sixteen 
per  cent,  recovered  by  the  old  process.  But 
the  most  important  thing  is  that  billions 
of  tons  of  low-grade  phosphate  rock  tliat 
has  not  been  worth  working  can  now  be 
treated. 

Dustless  M.ac.ad.am  Ro.vds. — The  roads 
at  the  River  Rouge  Naval  Training  Camp 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  have  been  treated 
with  a surfacing  material  of  deliquescent 
salts  that  has  made  them  duslless  and 
silent.  The  great  difficulty  with  w.ater- 
bound  macadam  roads  has  been  to  keep 
them  at  the  proper  degree  of  moisture. 
They  dry  out  too  m.uch  ; then  the  surface 
wears  away  and  is  scattered  in  the  form 
of  dust,  if  such  a road  is  kept  too  wet, 
it  becomes  soft  and  crushes  too  readily 
under  heavy  loads.  But  on  the  roads  at 
the  training  camp  calcium,  magnesium, 
and  other  chlorides  from  the  salt  wells  keep 
the  surface  at  the  proper  degree  by  gather- 
ing moisture  from  the  air  and  fiom  the 
soil  below  the  roadbed  and  by  retaining 
water  from  rains. 


©fill 

Sklsi  Oisorders 

Waged  by  new  Aseptic  IViethods. 
Germolene— Soothes  at  a Touch. 
OFFERED  FREE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Germolene  has  declared  war  on  skin  dis- 
orders, and  in  the  battle  it  is  now  waging 
it  is  bound  to  win  because  no  germ  which 
gives  rise  to  such  troubles  as  _ eczema, 
psoriasis,  ringworm,  rashes,  piles,  and 
pimples  can  withstand  it.  It  is  aseptic — 
it  does  not  merely  kill  germs  but  excludes 
them,  and  it  does  so  in  a bland  and  kindly 
way,  having  a soothing  influence  in  the 
case  of  all  pain,  itching,  and  irritation. 
Wounds,  bad  legs,  sores,  burns  and  scalds 
are  also  soothed  and  healed  by  Germolene. 

You  may  test  Germolene  free  of  all  cost 
if  you  will  send  a postcard  for  a post-paid 
sample  tin  to  the  Veno  Drug  Co.,  Ltd., 
i'Janufacturing  Chemists,  Manchester.  You 
wdl  also  receive  an  interesting  book  giving 
important  particulars  relating  to  the  cure 
of  skin  diseases.  Germolene  costs  Is.  3d. 


CHESS. 

Conducted  by  “ Expertus.” 


PROBLEM  No.  849. 
By  ” Expertus.” 


Black  (8  pieces). 


SOLUTION. 

Problem  No.  848  (“Expertus”). 
1 Q to  K R 8. 


GAME, 

Another  instructive  game  played  in  Mr.  F.  D. 
Yates’s  tour — 


{Three  Knights  Opening) 


White — G.  Barron,  S. 

Black— F.  D.  Yatf.S. 

Jackson,  and  J.  J.Sim: 

;lds. 

1 P to  K 4 

1 P to  K 4 

2 Kt  to  K B .1 

2 Kt  to  K B 3 

3 Kt  to  0 B 3 

3 R to  Kt  5. 

4 B to  B'4 

4 Castles 

.S  Castles 

5 P to  Q 3 

G P to  Q 3 

6 B tks  Kt 

7 P tks  B 

7 B to  Kt  5 

8 R to  g K sq 

8 P to  O Kt  3 

9 R to  K sq 

9 Kt  to  B 3 

10  B to  K Kt  5 

10  Kt  to  g R 4 

11  B to  Kt  3 

1 1 g to  K-  2 

12  P to  K R 3 

12  Kt  tks  B 

13  P tks  B 

13  Kt  to  B 4 

14  Kt  to  K R 4 

14  Kt  to  K 3 

15  Kt  to  E 5 

1 5 Q to  Q sq 

IG  B to  K 3 

‘ 16  P to  K Kt  3 

17  Kt  to  R 6 ch 

17  K to  Kt-2 

18  Q to  B 3 

18  Kt  to  Kt  sq 

19  Kt  tks  Kt 

19  K tks  Kt 

20  Q to  R 3 

20  P to  K Kt  4 

21  P to  K Kt  3 

21  P to  Q B 4 

22  Q to  R 6 

22  P to  K B 3 

23  K to  Kt  2 

23  R to  B 2 

24  R to  K R sq 

24  P to  g 4 

25  P to  K B 3 

25  P to  g 5 

26  B to  Q 2 

26  P tks  P 

27  B tks  B P 

27  Kt  to  Q 5 

28  B tks  Kt 

28  B P tks  n 

29  Q R to  K B sq 

29  R to  g B sq 

30  R o K B 2 

30  g to  Q 3 

31  P to  K B 4 

31  K P tks  P 

32  P tks  P 

32  P tics  P 

33  K to  li  3 

33  R to  B 4 

34  Q tks  B P 

34  g tks  g 

35  K tks  Q 

35  R (B  2)  to  Q B 2 

36  R to  Q B sq 

36  R to  B 6 

37  P to  K 5 

37  P tks  P ch 

38  K tks  P 

38  R tks  Q P 

39  P tks  R 

39  R tks  R 

40  K tks  P 

Draw  apreed. 


, MR.  F.  D.  YATES. 

'fhe  ex-British  Champion  and  Chess 
Editor  of  the  “Yorkshire  'Weekly  Post”  has 
recently  been  giving  a series  of  simultane- 
ous exhibitions  at  Birmingham,  Clec- 
thorpes,  Lincoln,  and  Hull,  with  great 
success,  winning  116,  drawing  4,  and  only 
losing  12  games.  Mr.  Yates  may  now  be 
considered  the  recognised  British  representa- 
tive and  a special  feature  are  the  consulta- 
tion games  (two  or  three  at  one  board)  in 
which  he  concedes  the  move  to  his  oppo- 
nents. Since  the  virtual  retirement  of  Mr. 
Blackburne  these  exhibitions  are  now  the 
only  opportunity  amateurs  have  of  measur- 
ing their  strength  against  an  expert.  Mr. 
Yates  also  played  three  games  blindfold  at 
the  Bridlington  Conservative  Club  winning 


herald. 


529 


I The  Book-Taster. 


f?  I 


SeeiNG  FAIRIES. 

■‘I  know  a gentleman  belonging  to  one 
of  the  learned  professions  whose  career  as, 
let  n#say,  a surgeon  would  not  bo  helped 
if  this  article  were  to  connect  him  with 
fairy  lore,”  says  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  in  the 
“Strand  Magazine.” 

.“As  a matter  of  fact,  iti  .spite  of  his 
sojemtt  a\ocations  and  his  practical  atid 
virile  ch.'iracter,  hi'  seems,  to  be  endowed 
with  that  faculty — let  us  call  it  tlie  apprecia- 
tion of  higher  vibrations — which  0))ens  up 
.so  wonderful  a door  to  its  possessor.  He 
cl.aims.  or  rather  he  adtnits — for  he  is 
reticent  upon  the  subject — fh;it  he  has 
carried  this  power  of  perception  on  from 
childhood,  atid  his  surprise  is  not  so  much 
at  what  he  sees  as  at  the  failure  of  others 
to  see  the  same  thing.  To  show  that  it  is 
not  subjective,  he  tells  the  story  that  on  one 
occasion,  while  traversing  a field,  ho  saw 
a little  creature  which  beckoned  eagerly 
that  he  should  follow.  He  did  so,  and 
presently  saw  his  gidde  pointing  with  an 
air  of  importance;  to  the  ground.  There, 
between  the  furrows,  lay  a Hint  arrow- 
head, which  he  carried  homo  with  him. 

“This  gentlemtm  is  further  distinguished 
by  having  ihtit  [rower  of  tUtracting  animals, 
even  wild  animals,  which  some  people  have, 
and  it  mtiy  be  th;it  this  sympathy  is  ,the 
same  quality  which  hel|)s  hitii  in  getting 
into  touch  with  fairies.  His  account  of  the 
latter  is  extraordinarily  interesting.  ‘I 
should  describe  them  as  being  between  two 
and  three  feet  in  height,’  says  he,  ‘and 
dres.sed  in  brown  clothes.  The  nearest 
ap|)ioach  1 can  get  to  them  is  to  stty  that 
they  are  ‘spiritual  monkeys.’  Their  general 
instinct  is  to  avoid  mankind,  but  they  arc 
capable  individually  of  becoming  extremelv 
fond  of  humans — or  of  a human.  They  are 
just  Peter  Pans,  children  who  have  never 
grown  up.  Speaking  generally,  I should 
imagine  that  any  one  who  has  had  any 
truck  with  the  fairies  must  have  obeyed 
the  Scriptural  injunction  to  ‘become  as  a 
little  child’ — i.e.,  he  or  she  must  be  either  a 
Buddha  or  simple.’ 

“.Another  friend  of  mine  who  claims  to 
have  the  power  of  seeing  fairies  is  Mr.  Tom 
Tyrrell,  the  famous  medium,  w'hose  clair- 
voyance and  general  psychic  gilts  are  of 
the  strongest  character.  I cannot  easily 
forget  how  one  evening  in  a Yorkshire  hotel 
a storm  of  raps,  sounding  very  much  as 
if  some-.one  were  cracking  their  lingers  and 
thumb,  broke  out  around  his  head,  and 
how  with  his  coffee-cup  in  one  hand  he 
flapped  vigorously  with  the  other  to  warn 
off  his  inopportune  visitors. 

“In  answer  to  my  question  about  fairies 
he  says,  ‘Yes,  I do  see  these  little  pi.xies 
or  fairies.  I have  seen  them  scores  of 
times.  But  only  in  the  woods  and  w'hen  I 
do  a little  fasting.  They  are  a very  real 
presence  to  me.  -What  are  they?  I cannot 
say.  I can  never  get  nearer  to  the  beggars 
than  four  or^fiye  yards.  They  seem  afraid 
of  me,  and  they  scamper  off  up  the  trees 
like  squirrels.  I dare  say  if  I were  to  go 
in  the  woods  oftener  I would  perhaps  gain 
their  confidence  more.  They  arc  certainly 
like  human  beings,  only  very  small,  say 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high.  I have 
noticed  they  are  brown  in  colour,  with 
fairly  large  heads  and  standing-up  ears,  out 
of  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  bodies, 
and  bandy  legs.  I am  speaking  of  what  I 
.sed.  I have  never  come  across  any  other 
clairvoyant  who  has  seen  them,  though  I 
have  read  that  many  do  so.  Probably  they 
have  something  to  do  w'ith  Nature  pro- 
cesses. The  males  have  very  short  hair, 
and  the  females  have  long,  straight  hair.” 


TENNYSON’S  REPUTATION. 

“Perhaps  there  was  never  an  English 
poet  who  loomed  so  large  to  his  own  age 
as  Tennyson — who  represented  his  con- 
temporaries with  the  same  passion  and 
power,”  says  Mr.  Robert  Lynd  in  “The 
■Art  of  Letters.” 

“Pope  was  sufllciently  representative  of 
his  age,,  but  his  age  meant,  bv  comparison, 
a limited  and  aristocratic  circle.  Byron 
represented  and  shocked  liis  age  by  turns; 
lennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  close 
to  the  cducateci  middle-chiss  men  and 
women  of  his  lime  as  the  fa'mily  clergy- 
man. 1 hat  is  why,  inevlt.iblv,  he  means 
less  to  us  ih;m  hr  did  to  ihrin.  Thai  he 
was  ahead  of  his  age  in  manv  points  on 
which  this  could  not  he  said  of  the  f.'unilv 
clej-gym;m  one  nerd  ,i„t  dispute,  lb-  was' 
a kind  of  ‘new  I iirulogi;m. ’ He  stood,  iike 
Dean  barrar,  for  the  larger  hope  and 
various  otiicr  lierc'sies.  Ever\'  representa- 
tive m.'in  is  alwad  of  his  ;igi — ;i  little,  but 
not  enough  to  be  beyond  tile  reach  of  the 
sym])athics  of  ordinary  ['coplc. 

“It  may  be  objected  that  Tennysott  is 
primarilv  an  artist,  not  a tliinker,  and  that 
he  should  be  judged  not  by  his  message 
but  by  his  song.  But  his  message  and  his 
song  sprang  from  the  same  vision — a \-lsion 
of  the  world  seen,  not  sub  specie  erterni- 
latis,  but  sub  specie  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victori.'i.  Before  we  appreciate  Tennyson’s 
real  place  in  litertituru  we  must  frankiv 
recognise  the  fact  thtit  his  muse  wore  a 
crinoline.  The  great  mass  of  his  work 
bears  its  date  sttunped  upon  it  as  obviously 
almost  as  a copy  of  the  ‘Times.’  ” 

* * » 

THE  MARCH  OF  SCIENCE. 

Writing  in  the  “.Sunday  :d  Home”  on 
the  advance  of  science.  Professor  .Sir 
Riciiard  A.  (iregorv  savs — 

“Ruskin,  in  his  ‘Crown  of  Wild  Olive,’ 
remarked  that  ‘the  advance  of  science 
cannot  be  otherwise  recorded  than  by  the 
invention  of  instrLimenls  to  kill  and  put 
dowm  noble  life.’  George  (.lissing,  in  his 
‘Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,’  wrote 
— ‘1  hate  and  fear  science  because  of  my 
conviction  that,  for  long  to  come,  if  not  for 
ever,  it  will  be  the  remorseless  enemv  of 
mankind,’  and  in  words  which  were  pro- 
[)hetic  he  referred  to  vast  conflicts  which 
wotdd  ‘whelm  all  the  laborious  advances  of 
mankind  in  blood-drenched  chaos.’ 

“Many  other  writers  have  similarly 
associated  science  with  agencies  of  dcalit 
and  destruction,  or  denounced  it  as  detri- 
mental to  social  cidture.  It  is,  indeed, 
common  to  regard  science  tts  a disturbing 
influence  in  iuiman  affairs,  and  to  sigh  for 
the  simple  life  away  from  the  restless  spirit 
of  inquiry  into  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible in  the  universe.  The  advance  of 
science  is  thus  viewed  by  some  people  to- 
day with  tlie  feelings  of  hostility  shown  by 
the  schoolmen  of  tlie  Middle  .Ages  towards 
all  knowledge  obtained  by  independent  in- 
quiry into  Nature.  - 

“It  is,  how'ever,  as  futile  to  rail  against 
the  progress  of  science,  or  to  attempt  to 
prevent  it,  as  to  use  Mrs.  Pai  tington’s  mop 
to  keep  back  the  rising  tide.  Knowdedge 
will  grow  from  more  to  more,  whatever 
the  attitude  of  the  public  may  be  towards 
it.  During  the  last  fifty  years  there  have 
been  more  scientific  discoveries  and 
ap[)lications  than  in  the  whole  previous 
history  of  the  human  race,  and  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  developments  by  which 
forces  will  be  unloosed,  and  powers 
acquired,  far  beyond  what  have  hitherto 
been  known  to  man. 

“Whether  these  shall  be  used  to  promote 
individual  bonefrt  and  social  comfort  is  not 
a question  for  science,  but  for  the  public 
and  its  leaders.  We  have  to  make  our- 
selves worthy  to  use  the  treasures  which 
scientific  explorers  are  continually  bring- 
ing back  from  unknown  regions,  so  that 


they  may  be  a blessing  to  mankind  instead 
of  a curse. 

“Science  is  no  more  responsible  for  such 
horrors  as  those  of  the  late  war  than  it  is 
for  the  soul-destroying  social  conditions 
introduced  by  the  industrial  revolution 
based  upon  its  applirations.  The  traiw- 
formation  of  a betiqtiful  countryside  into  a 
[)lac(‘  of  mean  streets,  polluted!  streams, 
belching  chimneys,  and  waste  dumps  is  not 
a necessary  consequence  of  progressive 
science  and  invention,  but  of  man’s 
selfishijess  and  greed.” 

* * 

SOCIAL  HABITS  OF  BIRDS. 

‘Ht  is  a common  ftict  in  natural 
iustory,”  writes  Mr.  W’.  II.  Hudson  in 
“.Adveniures  .Among  Birds,”  “that  the 
males  of  ri-rl.tin  species  exhibit  a good 
deal  ol  tmxiciv  about  the  propi-r  care  of 
the  <.ggs,  and  exercise  supervision  and 
authority  over  the  females,  compelling  them 
during  the  period  of  incubation  to  return 
to  the  nest  when  they  are  inclined  to  stay 
out  too  long. 

“Our  swift  is  a familiar  example.  But 
has  any  one  ever  observed  :m  individual 
of'  any  species — one  of  a colony,  presum- 
ably a male — exercising  that  kind  of 
mastership  over  a number  of  females  in 
the  tibsencc  of  their  mates?  A'ct  that  is 
exactly  what  1 witnessed  on  one  occasion  ; 
and  if  I w'cro  to  ask'  a dozen  or  fifty 
ntituralisfs  to  name  the  s|)ccies,  they  would 
till  guess  wrong,  for  the  bird  wasjhi-  smtdl, 
delicate,  gentle,  moth-like  sand  mtirtin — 
the  ‘mountain  buttcrflv,’  as  it  is  prottilv 
called  in  .Spain. 

“Near  Yeovil  1 found  ti  breeding  phicc  o( 
those  birds  in  a \'asl  old  sand  pit.  .It-  was 
in  Ma_\',  and  no  doubt  they  wen-  incubtit- 
ing.  There  wore  about  fiftv  IkJ.-;^  in  'lie 
deepest  side  of  the  sand  bank;  and  w lien 
I began  watching  them  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  birds  weri'  flying  round  and  round 
within  the  basin  of  the  [lit,  hawkrhg  after 
files,  and  perhaps  jirolonging  their  play- 
timo  after  their  morning  feed.  By-and-by 
I noticed  one  bird  acting  in  a singular 
manner  ; I saw  him  come  out  of  one  hole 
and  go  quickly  into  another,  then  into  still 
another,  until  he  had  visited  several.  He 
remained  about  five  or  six  seconds  lu  each 
one,  ^or  a.s  long  as  it  would  take  him  to 
ruiv'along  to  the  end  of  the  burrow'  and 
return. 

“Finally,  luiving  finished  itispccfing  the 
holes,  he  began  [lursuing  one  of  the  birds 
Hying  aimlessly  about  in  the  pit  ; the  chase 
increased  in  speed  and  violence  until  the 
hunted  bird  took  reluge  in  one  of  the 
burrows.  He  then  .started  chasing  another 
of  the  birds  flying  about,  and  in  time  that 
bird  also  was  drivcti  into  a h.ole.  After  a 
good  detil  of  rushing  about  he  remained 
alone.  .After  fiyitig  up  and  down  a few 
times,  he  finally  flew  off,  probably  to  some 
watercourse  or  moist  meadow  at  a distance 
from  the  pit  where  flics  abounded'.  There 
he  would  join  the  other  males  of  the  colony. 

“I  remained  -for  some  time  on  the  spot, 
keeping  a close  watch  on  the  little  black 
burrows  in  the  orange-coloured  sand  bank  ; 
but  not  a bird  Hew  or  -even  peepea  out ; 
nor  did  any  of  the  absent  birds  return  to 
the  pit. 

“Is  it  a habit  of  the  bank  swallow,  in 
the  breeding  time,  for  one  male  to  remain 
behind  on  guard  when  the  others  go ; away 
to  feed  and  when  the  females,  or  some  of 
them,  are  still  oft  their  eggs?  The  action 
of  the  swallows  in  putting  the  others  back 
upon  the  eggs  strikes  you  as  a development 
of  some  such  habit  or  instinct  as  that  of 
the  swift ; and  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
sand  martin  the  social  habit  is  in  a more 
advanced  state,  and  the  communities  more 
close  knit  than  in  most  species.  But  there 
is  a good  deal  to  learn  yet  about  the  inner 
life  of  birds. '1 


Mr  E.HCarr, 
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: KITCHEN  UTENSILS  I 


a ai*0  an  all-round  economy. 


They  outlast  burnished  tin-ware  or 
enamelled  steel  many  times  over— -a  Cast 
Iron  pan  or  kettle  can  be  counted  on  for  10, 
20  or  even  30  years’  good  service. 

And  they  save  fuel ! 

It  is  a scientiScaJly  proved  fact  that  water 
aetaaJIy  boils  sooner  in  Cast  Iron  than  enaneiled 
pans. 

DON'T  BE  PUT  OFF 
with  short  - lived 
ecameUed  steel  or 
tin-ware.  Insist  on 

Cast  Iron ! 

at  all 


(/.  GODDAUD  As  SONSt  Station  Streetj  Leicester. 


Farm  Lands  in  Western  Canada. 


Until  the  last  big  block  of  tlie  Canadian 
Pacific  Reserved  Farm  Lands  is  disposeil 
of  you  can  secure  at  low  cost  a farm  home 
in  Western  Canada  that  AA’ili  make  you 
rich  and  independent. 

This  block  contains  • both  fertile,  open 
prairie,  and  rich  park  lands  in  Lloyd- 
minster  and  Battleford  districts  of  Central 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  Farm  lands 
on  the  rich  jirairies  of  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan and  Alberta  are  #1.5  to  #30  an 
acre,  f-ands  in  Southern  Alberta  under 
an  irrigation  system  of  unfailing  water 
fi'om  #.t0  an  acre  up. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this  land 
under  a plan  of  easy  payments.  You  pay 
down  10%.  Then  you  have  no  payment  on 
the  principal  until  the  end  of  the  fourth 


year,  then  fifteen  annual  payments, 
terest  is  6%. 


Conducted  parties  from  Great  Britain  s 
frequent  intervals  by  luxurious  Canadia 
Pacific  Ocean  Services  Steamers  t 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  operates  ove 
19,400  miles  of  railway  and  is  the  mai 
artery  of  trade  through  Canada.  Passage 
booked  and  frei.ght  forwarded  at  lowes, 
rates  to  all  points  in  Canada,  Unite 
States,  Australasia  and  the  Far  East. 


Money  Orders  issued  and  parcels  for] 
warded  by  Dominion  Express  to  Canad 
and  U.S.A. 


Call  or  send  to-day  for  com- 
plete information— free  of  cost. 


Dept,  of  ColooizatioD,  Canadian  Pacific  RIy..  62-65,  Charing  Cross,  Lesdon,  S.W.1 


DR  TDf^.AT.  Ar.77MT>;. 


Extreme  Nervou 


Breakdown 


Sleepless  and  Dyspeptic.  Strain  of  Five  Year 
War  Service.  Cured  by  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablet  I 


Mr.  K H.  Carr,  173,  Dawlish  Road, 

Leyton,  London,  E.io,  says: — “The  strain 
of  five  years  with  the  Colours,  I suppose, 
told  on  me,  for  just  before  being  demobilised 
I began  to  feel  run  down  and  nervous.  This 
grew  worse  when  I came  home,  and  at  last  I 
was  almost  a nervous  wreck.  Sometimes  I 
could  hardly  keep  still,  and  always  I was 
ready  to  jump  at  a sound.  Headaches 
bothered  me  a good  deal,  and  my  sleep  was 
disturbed.  After  food  wind  formed,  and 
there  was  pain,  too.  sometimes  before  I had  even  to^uched  my  foe 
This  state  of  things  had  gone  on  for  months  with  no  sign  of  impro\ 
ment,  in  spite  of  all  the  advise  and  medicine  1 had.  In  the  e 
I made  up  my  mind  to  try  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets,  and  am  twly  gl 
I did.  In  a surprisingly  short  time  I felt  the  benefit,  food  ceased 
cause  pain,  and  I slept  better.  From  then  on  I rapidly  improved,  r 
nerves  became  steady,  and  the  indigestion  passed  away  altogethei 


Dr.  Cassell’s 


HOME  PRICES: 


1/3  and  3/- 

(I'he  3/-  size 
being  the  more 
economical). 
Sold  by  Chem- 
ists in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 
Ask  for  Dr. 
Cassell’sTablets 
and  refuse 
substitutes. 


Tailiets 


The  Universal  Home  Remedy  for 

Nervous  Breakdown  Anxmia 
Nerve  Failure 
Malnutrition 
Neuritis 
Nervousness 
Sleeplessness 
Specially  valuable  tor  Nursing  Mothers 
and  during  the  Critical  Periods  ol  Life. 
Dr.  Casseil’s  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester 


Kidney  Trouble 
Indigestion 
Back  Pains 


Spinal  Weakness 
Wa 


tasting 


TAKE  TWO 
TABLETS 

at  bedtime  an 
note  how  wc 
you  sleep;  cor 
tiuue,  and  jo 
will  know  th 
joy  of  hodlt 
and  vigour. 

suitable 

FOR 

CHILDREN. 
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i THE  MAGIC  IN  NAMES.  I 
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Is  there  any  young  person  who  has 
‘ not  troin  his  reading  derived  a sense  of  the 
luagic  of  the  East?  And  if  tlie  reasons-  for 
liis  impressions  were  analysed,  would  not 
the  mere  soujid  of  names  be  found  in  large 
j part  accountable? 

! Spicy  odours,  tropical  jungles,  strange 
i beasts  and  reptiles  and  jiecplcs,  all  play 
: their  part  ; but  it  is  such  words  as  Samar- 

kand and  Ind,  Bokhara  ’ ami  Bombay, 
Ceylon,  (ianges,  Kashmir  and  Mimalaya, 
riinging  poetically  in  the  youthful  oar,  that 
nil  the  youthful  mind  with  impulses  of 
\agiie  adventure.  India  mon;  than  any 
other  Far  Ka.ttern  land  stirs  the  imagina- 
tion— and  is  it  not  because  il  is  so  be- 
sprinkled and  bejewelled  with  magical, 
names,  rather  lhan  because  it  has  tigers 
' and  cobras  and  elephants  in  its  forests? 
China  docs  not  htive  the  fascination  for 
youth  thtit  India  has — ))erhaps  because 
‘ there  is  less  romance  in  the  .singsong 
Chinese  syllables.  llongkong,  Yangtze, 
■Shatighai,  Hotmgho  haw  somehow  the  un- 
coitthness  of  j^rgoti  rather  thati  the  ring 
~ of  magic.  t 

But  as  times  and  nations  change,  is  it 
iinlittitig  to  have  ntitiies  change  with  them? 
Kv'ery  newspaper  retider  of  the  older 
school  will  agree  that  it  t;d-:es  a bri-.k  pace 
to  kegp  u])  with  the  tiew  names  in  geo- 
graphy. Old  Coreti  is  new  Korea.  .Servi.-i 
has  become  .Serbitt,  and  the  .Ser\'ians  are 
•Serbs.  Roumani.-t  has  dropped  its  “o.” 
Romantic  Rheims  is  now’  Reims.  The  pro- 
cess i.s  familitir,  bitt  it  has  been  hastened 
bv  the  Will'. 

“Corea”  call  d up  an  impre.ssion  of' the 
hermit  land  of  1890,  with  str.-iw-h.ittcd 
farmers  in  rice  fields  ;ind  Buddhist  priests 
clanging  teiiiplc  bells,  in  jilacid  ignorance 
of  Japane.se  reforms  and  J.'iptmese  op- 
pressiotis.  “Korc.-i”  calls  to  mind  the  land 
ihtit  has  been  outfitted  iwiith  railways,  stini- 
tcition,  bridges,  .and  t.axes  bv  japan,  and  is 
ittruggling  to  retain  its  national  individu- 
ality. 

“Servia”  is  the  comfortable  coutifry  of 
years  after  the  Treaty  of  Berlhi  agitated 
by  nothing  more  than  King  Milan’s  politi- 
cal squabbles  and  the  price  of  swine  fatten- 
ing on  acorns  in  the  forests.  “ Rouintini.'i  ” 
is  Carmen  .Sylva's  nation.  “Rheims”  is 
the  city  of  the  jackd.aw,  Joan  of  Arc.  and 
the  untoitched  cathedrtil.  Half  de|)opulated 
Serbia  and  decimated  Rumania  and  devas- 
tated Reims  arc  new  places  th;it  need  new 
appellations. 

Wo  can  evoke  the  nimosphere  of  three 
generations  ago  by  speaking  of  .\ustralia 
as  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  of  still  remoter 
generations  by  referring  to  Muscovv,  Bar- 
bary, ;md  Cath.'iy.  We  need  names  redoletU 
of  the  distiint  period  before  19l4.  The  un- 
fortimato  fact  is  that  men  will  now  begin 
to  call  the  Rheims  of  pre-war  times  Reims. 

fhe  Italians  and  the  .Spaniards  htive  a 
hajipy'  gift  for  mimes.  Cadenabbia, 
Bellagio.  Verona,  tind  Lugano  illustrate  the 
Italian  faculty  for  bestowing  names  tlitit 
have  cadence  and  charm.  The  best  legacy 
that  Spanish  c.xplorers  and  settlers  left  the 
New  World  is  the  names  that  still  abide  : 
Orinoco,  Colorado,  Vera  Crtiz  and 
Monteny,  to  take  a group  almost  :it 
random,  have  .a  sonorous  nuijesty  that  is 
not  to  be  found  ip  purely  English  names. 

In  fact^  English  names,  whether  of 
persons  or  of  places,  are  rather  deficient 
in  the  quality  of  charm.  The  English 
language  has  beauty,  but  English  people 
have  sought  the  quality  of  homeliness 
rather  than  that  of  magic  in  their  names. 
In  the  .Arthurian  legends  the  names  of 
Lauiuelot  and  Guinevere  have  the  same 


sort  of  romantic  charm  as  some  of  ihc 
names  that  are  common  among  ftalians 
and  Spaniards  ; but  it  is  the  exceptional 
Englishman  or  .American  that  would  wish 
to  name  his  son  Launcelot  or  his  daughter 
(iuinevere.  .Some  of  our  most  eiigagimg 
words  are  u.sed  to  designate  co-mmonplace 
objects.  Was  it  not  an  Italian  who 
declared  tliat  the  most  beauliful  word  in 
any  langutige  was  an  English  word — and 
that  it  was  cellar-door? 

Proper  name,'.  h;i\e  been  a pecidiar  orna- 
ment of  literature  since  the  tiges  of  Hebrew 
song  :ind  Greek  epics.  Their  sonority  and 
sugge.stiven-ess  peiw.ade  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament;  they  eiirich  every  chronii  le, 
sw'eeten  the  psalms,  and  deepen  the 
thunders  of  prophet  y.  Many  of  them  mean 
little  to  us,  btd  their  spell  is  not  weak- 
ened. They  represent  the  oiiginal  Hebrew 
tongue,  .and  they  seem  tp  store  hum;m 
associations.  They  lend  both  music  and 
realism  to  the  exclamations  of  poets  and 
seers. 

H.all  the  effect  of  Macaulay’s  stirring 
ballads  of  ancient  Rome,  says  the  Editor 
of  “John  o’  Lojidon’s  Weekly,”  is  obtained  1 
by  the  metrical  march  of  names  like 
“Avbutius  Eh. a,  the  master  of  the  knights,” 
lubero  of  Norba-  A'alerius,  and  Caius 
Cossus,  \ .also  and  Manlius  and  Senipro- 
nius  .\tratinus.  And  if  the  ancients  knSw' 
the  v.ahie  of  noble  proper  names,  the 
chivalries  of  the  Middle  .Ages  did  too.  “.A 
gentleman,  mv  , neighbour,”  savs  Mon- 
t.aigne,  “esteeming  the  ertmmodities  -of 
ancient  limes  in  regtird  of  our  days,  forgot  1 
not  to  allege  the  fierceness  and  m.agnifi-  j 
cence  of  the  nami-s  of  the  nobility  of  tho.se 
times,  as  Don  (irunu'dan,  Ouadragan,  and 
.Argesilan  ; ;md  th.at,  hut  to  hear  them 
sounded  :t  man  might  easily  perceive  they 
had  been  other  men  than  Peter,  Giles,  or  1 
Michael.”  j 

.V  well-sounding  name  is  never  to  be 
despised,  and  parents  sboidd  take  this  f.act  i 
into  consider.'Uion  when  selecting  names  for  j 
their  children.  In  some  families  the  eldest 
son  is  alwtiys  named  what  the  eldest  son 
has  been  as  long  ,'is  the  family  tree  | 
chi'onicles  tell,  .and  it  would  be  ,a  great  j)itv  j 
to  bierd-:  the  continuitv.  But  .•q);irf  from  i 
lh;it  obligation  there  is  no  recognised  nde 
to  follow  sa\e  one. 

We  are  told  that  the  new  ceilsu-  in  .April  j 
will  reveal  hundreds  of  names  of  par'enlal 
invention.  'The  war  seemed  to  set  .a  new 
fashion  in  b.aby  naming — “Htiig  Jones,” 
“Beatty  Smith,”  “A'l^ies  Robinson,”  and 
“Dardanella  l)a\is”  wi'i'e  a few  cxtimples. 
But  now,  ttccording  u>  a London  I'egislrar, 
parents  are  coming  back  to  the  old  fajiiiliar  I 
names.  ! 

“During  the  Priiice  of  W.ales's  Colonial' 
lour,”  he  says,  “we  liad  ;i  big  increase  in  - 
‘Edwtirds.’  One  mother  wanted  .a  complete' 
list  of  the  Prince's  Chri...tiai  names.  AVhen 
they  were  given  to  hei'  she  merely  said, 
‘Well,  stick  ’em  on  the  legisler.  Thev  are 
the  names  for  my  youngster.’  ” It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Prince’s  Christian 
names  tire  ; Edward  .Albert  Christian 
George  .Andrew'  Patrick  David. 

It  is  said  that  such  old-ftishioned  names 
as  Timothy  and  Simon  tire  being  introduced 
again,  as  well  tis  Charles  and  Thomas ; 
while  for  girls  there  appears  to  be  a wide  ' 
appreciation  for  Alary,  as  well  as  for  Ann 
and  for  the  old  Puritan  ntimes  Clemency, 
Patience,  Grace,  and  Prudence.  Many 
delightful  little  beings  are  answering  to  the 
names  of  Hope,  Felicity,  Angela,  Laven- 
der, Bridget,  and  Lcttice,  and  others  to 
.such  charming  ntimes  as  Yvonne,  Celeste, 
Claudine.  Modesie  Suztinne.  and  A'^vette. 


, FACTS  ABOUT  INSECT  LIFE. 

I'ew  persons,  observes  the  .American 
scientist.  Air.  Jtimes  Bucklnnd,  realise  how 
enormous  i.s  the  number  of  insect  species 
or  how  amazing  is  their  power  of  multi- 
plication. 

The  number  of  insect  species  is  greater 
by  far  than  that  of  the  species  of  all  other 
living  creatures  combined.  .Although  more 
th.in  300,000  have  been  described,  probably 
twice  that  number  remain  to  be  examined. 
A'irtually  all  lixing  .inimtils,  as  w-11  as  most 
phints,  suppl)  food  f5r  these  incomputable 
hordes. 

The  fecundity  of  certain  insect  forms 
is  astounding.  Riley  once  computed  th;it 
the  progeny  of  the  ho]>  aphis,  which  sees 
thirteen  generations  born  to  it  in  a single 
year,  would,  if  unchecked  to  the  end  of  tin- 
twelfth  generation,  multiply  to  the  incon- 
ceivable number  of  ten  scxtillions  of  in- 
dix'iduals. 

.Supplementing  that  calculation.  Forbush 
says  that,  if  this  brood  were  marshalled  in 
line,  ten  to  the  inch,  it  would  extend  to  a 
point  so  sunk  in  the  profundity’  of  space 
that  light  from  the  head  of  the  procession, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  184,000  miles  a 
second,  would  take  2,500  years  to  reach 
the  earth. 

Kirkland  has  computed  that  in  eight 
yetirs  the  progeny  of  oiiie  pair  of  ,gi[)sv 
moths  could  destroy  all  the  foliage  in  the 
United  .States.  .A  Canadian  entomologist 
asserts  th:it  in  one  season  the  descendants 
of  :i  ptiir  of  potato  bugs  would,  if  uit- 
checked,  number  60,000,000. 

Tbc  voracity  of  insects  is  almost  as 
astounding  as  their  power  of  reproduction. 
The  daily  ration  in  leaves  of  a caterpillar 
is  equal  to  twice  its  own  weight.  If  a 
horse  were  to  eat  as  much,  lie  would  require 
a Ion  of  hay  every  twenty-tour  hours.  For- 
bush says  that  a certain  llesh-eating  larva 
will  consume  in  twentx-four  hours  200  tiines 
its  original  weight  ; a human  child,  to  do 
as  well,  xxould  have  to  cat,  in  the  first  day 
of  its  life,  1,500  pounds  of  beef. 

Trouvelot,  who  made  a special  study  of 
the  subject,  alTirms  that  the  food  taken  by' 
a single  silkxx'orm  in  fifty-six  days  equals 
88,000  times  its  original  weight  at  hatching. 
What  destruction  this  one  insect  w-ould 
cause  if  even  a one-hundredth  part  of  its 
eggs  ever  hatched  1 

The  facts  show  hoxv  gn-at  is  the  value  to 
man  of  the  insecL-euI ing  birds. 

OLD-WORL^  COIFFURES. 

'llie  hair  has  ever  played  a n'losi  im- 
portant jiart  in  the  great  xxomtui  moxement 
Irom  barbtirie  and  classic  days,  and  has 
also  been  largelv  lonnecltd  xxilh  tie- 
religion  and  customs  of  a country.  ■ Exeii 
to-dax"  the  Orientals  of  high  caste  veil 
their  Irr-ses  as  well  as  their  ftiees.. 

I he  Madonna  type  ol  braided  bands  that 
suited  so  well  to  the  jjerfectly  shaped  heap 
and  whew;  no  ;irt  could  improve  on  nature, 
it  is  not,  ;das  ! exery  woman’s  lot  to 
possess.  .Also  it  is  curious  how  often  tb.c 
1 l.'issic  skull  is  ruined  by  the  wearer,  who 
adopts  ;i  xxrong  and  indefinite  c.o-iffurc. 

The  Puritans  of  bygone  days,  men  and 
women  alii-te,  cut  off,  or  hid,  their  super- 
fluous locks  tis  ;i  protest  against  the  charm- 
ing curls  and  vanities  of  the  .Stuarts.  ' In 
the  (lavs  of  the  Georges,  hair  was  indeed 
so  important  that  mtiny  hours  were  allotted 
to  building  up  those  terrible  head-dresses 
affected  by  the  ladies  of  the  Gourts.  Then 
came  the  Simpler  knots,  waves,  and  tresses 
of  the  Romany  period — always  gracious 
and  associated  with  beauty. 

To-day  we  are  cosmopolitan  in  our  taste, 
and  our  great  hair  artists — like  our  dress 
designers  and  milliners — have  revived  many 
fascinating  symlxds  of  the  past,  treated  bv 
imTM'rvvpfl  mikI  nrnrt  irni  nipl  lir.fis; 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Rhul!Ai;i!  Mi;kingui:. 

Line  pie-disn  with  good  short  or  puff 
pastry,  rook,  and  when  coo!  pour  in  enough 
fool  mixture  to  fi!’-  the  dish.  Covet  ^ \c  ith 
a thick,  la}'er  of  stitfiy  whisked  white  of 
egg  and  ettster  sugar  flavoured  with  lemon 
juic(‘,  and  stand  in  the  o\‘en  till  the 
meringue  has  set  and  is  dcltcatcly  colouicd. 

Sriii.VG  Punn.vG. 

Line  a piedish  with  slices  of  bread  and 
butter.  Fill  up  the  dish  vvith  .alternate 
lavers  of  rhubarb  (cut  in  short  lengths), 
sugar  and  bread  and  butter,  taking'  cate 
to  ha\'e  <a  bread  ;ind  butter  layer  to  the  top. 
Pour  over  the  whole  an  egg  well  beaten  in 
a little  milk,  and  bake  until  nicely  browned 
In  a moderate  oven. 

Cak.wv.w  C.tKii  Biscfirs. 

Rub  two  ounces  of  finely  powdered  sugar 
into  a half-pound  of  dry  flour,  one  and  a 
half  ounces  of  butter,  one  kirge  well-beaten 
<’gg,  a teaspoonful  of  caraway  seeds,  and 
enough  milk  to  make  a nice  smooth  paste, 
roll  it  out  thin,  about  a cjuarler  uf_  an  inch, 
and  cut  into  small  cakc’S  with  .a  wine-glass. 
Bake  about  sixteen  ininutes  upon  tin  plates. 

CixERV  Sour. 

Cook  three  cupfuls  of  celery  cut  fine  and 
sufficientlv  tender  to  be  rubbed  through  a 
sieve  in  three  pints  of  boiling  water. 
Thicken  one  pint  of  milk,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  .add  the  celery  puree  and 
simmer  for  ten  minutes.  .A-  cupful  of 
.scalded  cream  added  just  before  serving 
is  a great  improvement,  but  this  is  a matter 
for  individual  taste. 

O.vioxs  ON  To.\st. 

Take  half  a dozen  small  onions,  scald 
them,  then  boil  until  tender.  Well  drain, 
and  chop  them  finely.  Place  the  onions  in 
a basin  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Stir  all  together, 
and  place  the  basin  in  a saucepan  of  boil- 
ing water  until  the  contents  become  hot. 
Mave  ready  some  slices  of  buttered  toast, 
and  on  the  centre  of  each  place  half  a hard- 
boiled  egg.  Cover  .with  onions,  and  serve 
immediately. 

A Cheap  Fruit  Cake. 

Burn  a handful  of  brown  sugar,  very 
brown.  Pour  into  it  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  milk  and  simmer  till  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Beat  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter  to  a cream,  and  add  the  following  : 
Fight  ounces  of  flour,  six  ounces  of 
Mtitanas,  two  ounces  of  raisins,  two  ounces 
of  citron  or  candied  peel.  Mix  well  to- 
gether. Dissolve  half  a teaspoon ful  of  cold 
injlk  and  add  this,  iiiixing  it  well.  Stir  in 
the  dissolved  sugar  and  bake  in  a hot  oven 
for  one  and  a half  hours.  .\n  egg  may  be 
added  if  liked. 

White  Gingerbread. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  twelve  ounces 
of  margarine,  half  a pound  of  moist  sugar, 
half  an  ounce  of  groutid  ginger,  half  an 
ounce  of  carbonate  ammonia,  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  milk.  Dissolve  the  ammonia 
in  the  milk,  mix  the  ginger  into  the  flour, 
rub  the  butter  in  finely,  add  the  sugar,  and 
mix  the  whole  up  to  a stiff  paste  with  the 
milk.  Roll  it  out  to  one  inch  in  liiickness, 
divide  it  to  fit  as  many  tins  as  you  have — 
meat-tins  will  do — lay  it  on  the  tins,  then 
w'ith  the  back  of  a knife  make  deep  lines 
down  the  paste,  and  Iiaki-  in  a moderate 
oven.  W'hen  done,  break  u|)  inlo  pieces. 
Stored  in  an  air-tight  tin  or  bo.x,  they  .will 
keeo  a Ippg  tinie. 


I'ried  Rice. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  rice,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  dried,  fry  it  in  one  ounce  of 
butter  or  margarine  until  slightly  browned. 
Dust  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  piled 
in  a dish. 

Sweet  O-melette. 

Beat  separtttelv  the  whites  :tnd  yolks  of 
three  I'ggs,  addin.g  a small  pinch  of  salt  to 
the  Whites,  and  wliipping  them  to  a stitl 
frelh.  Be;it  the  volks  to  a cream — not  a 
fri  th — .addin.g  a tablespoonful  of  sugar  to 
them  ; then  mix  the  two  together,  very 
lighliv.  Heat  one  .ounce  of  butter  in  tin 
onieli'Ue  p.'Mi,  pour  in  the  mixture  ; stir 
quieklv  with  a spotui  till  it  begins  to  set, 
then  shake  the  pan  to  prevent  Hie  omelette 
sticking  to  if.  Warm  some  quince  or 
a])i'icct  jam,  tmd  when  the  omelette  is  of 
a nice  vtllow  colour,  take  it  from  the  pan, 
•spread  the  jam  on  one  half,  fold  the  other 
half  over,  dust  with  caster  sugttr,  and  serve 
at  once. 

I'lSti  Sour. 

This  delicious  dish  may  be  made  from 
herriii.gs.  Clean  the  fish,  but  do  not 
la'ini.t'c  the  heads  until  partly  cooked.  Put 
the  fish  in  a pan  and  boil  two  minutes, 
then  take  out,  and  reserve  the  liquor  in 
the  kettle.  Skin  the  fish,  remove  the  head 
and  backbone,  then  |)our  the  liquor  into 
anollior  pan  and  add  the  flesh  carefully 
picked  with  a fork  from  the  bones.  Season 
with  salt  :uid  pepper,  and  add  one  onion 
cut  up  finely.  Add  .suflicient  cold  water  to 
cover  tlie  fish,  then  simmer  until  the  onion 
is  quite  soft.  'I'uni  the  contents  into  a 
rolatider,  strain  into  a basin,  then  retul'ai 
the  p;tn  to  the  tire,  season  with  jX'pper  and 
salt,  add  a cupful  of  milk  mixed  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cornflotir.  Bring  to  boiling- 
point  and  simmer  a few  minutes,  then 
serve. 


KITCHEN  LILIES. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Never  use  a duster  that  has  become  very 
dirty. 

Castor  Oi!  can  be  taken  quite  easily  in 
a little  orange  or  lemon  juice. 

After  washing  the  kitchen  oilcloth, 

rub  over  with  skim  milk.  This  will  dry 
more  quickly. 

Keep  two  pairs  of  shoes  in  use  at  the 

same  time.  This  is  better  both  for  the 
shoes  and  your  feet. 

Sieve  the  flour  before  making  pastry. 
For  puff  pastry  dry  it  in  the  oven  and  pass 
through  a sieve  twice. 

Rub  your  pie  dish  w-ith  a slialldt  before 
beginning  to  make  a meat  or  game  pie. 
This  will  improve  llu-  flavour  of  the  pie. 

When  washing  silver  use  a wooden  tub 
or  bowl,  if  possible.  There  will  then  be 
less  danger  of  the  silver  getting  scratched. 

To  clean  rusty  knives  thrust  the  blades 
into  onions,  and  leave  for  about  an  hour, 
then  polish  them  with  ordinary  powder  or 
bath  brick. 

Soap  improves  with  keeping,  as  the 
drier  it  is  the  less  it  w-astes  in  using  ; cut 
it  into  convenient-sized  pieces  and  store  in 
a dry  place. 

Besides  improving  the  flavour  a rake 
will  keep  new  and  moist  for  a longer  time 
if  a little  grated  rind  of  a lemon  is  added 
in  the  making. 

Lamp  wicks  soaked  in  vinegar  some 
twenty-four  hours  before  being  used  will 
give  a clearer  flame  and  a steadier  light 
than  those  not  so  treated. 

When  pressing  a coat  or  skirt,  do  not 
damp  the  wliofi-  of  the  gartnen;,  or  the 
cloth  will  shriiilc  before  the  ])n-ssing  c;in 
bt.’  done.  Dani[)  it  as  you  work. 

Put  a little  scot  on  a stciking,  or  old 
doth,  as  soon  as  j)Os>iblc  .liter  living,  and 
rub  the  kitchen  range.  This  will  remove 
a?f  gveaic  seoU.  Rolish  in  the  usual  way. 


THE  MANY  USES  OF  THE  ONION. 

Do  wc  think  enough  of  the  onion,  that 
succulent  Cinderella  of  the  lilv  family;-' 

1 lie  onion  is  really  regarded  bv  iiuiubcrs 
of  men  and  women  as  the  iiiosi  healthful 
food  in  existence.  In  fact  it  is  of  iiiesii- 
mable  value  from  ;i  curative  standpoiiu.  It-, 
juites  will,  whi'ii  used  as  a gargle,  relicN'e 
the  mo.st  rela.xcd  throat,  while  tltc'tsame 
juice  swallowed  acts  like  magic  as  a nerve 
tonic.  Nothing  else,  w-ith  the  exception  of 
\-ariotts  harmful  drugs,  lias  such  speedv 
action  in  the  case  of  nervous  prostr;ilioii. 

\\  illiam  Morris,  the  poct-house-decorator. 
used  to  say,  “Thank  Heaven  for  making 
something  as  strong  as  onions.”  He  would 
add  that,  as  the  vegetable  was  good  for  the 
chest  and  for  making  you  sleep  and  anti- 
septic to  many  diseases,  besides,  giving  :t 
Ittste  to  dishes,  wc  ought  to  value  it  more 
than  wo  do.  , 

Hetty  Green,  who  was  the  richest  woman 
in  the  world  and  lived  To  be  about  cightv, 
used  to  say  that  sho  attributed  her  great 
physical  and  mental  activity  to  the  three 
r;t\v  onions  she  ate  every  day  of  her  life. 
She  made  all  her  ow  n money  and  took  care 
of  it,  went  to  her  oftice  every  morning  ;it 
8-30,  and  never  had  a day’s  illness  till  the 
week  before  her  death. 

Caruso,  wlio  is  probably  the  greatest 
opera  singer  the  world  has  ever  known, 
says  he  helps  to  keep  his  voice,  rich  and 
mellow  by  ;i  daily  dk-t  of  onions,  and 
thousands  of  lesser  lights  pay  similar 
tributes  to  the  humble  \cgetablc. 

A spriglitly  American  writer  on  the  suli- 
ject  says — “I  doubt  not  that  ali  men  and 
women  love  the  onion,  but  few  will  cou- 
tess  their  love.  Affection  for  it  is  concealed. 
Some  people  have  days  on  which  they  cat 
onions  which  might  be  called  ‘retreats.’ 
The  act  is  in  the  nature  of  a religious 
ceremonv,  ati  Elcusinian  mvsierv  ; not  a 
breath  of  it  must  get  abroad.  On  tlittt  day 
they  sec  no  company  and  deny  the  kiss  of 
greeting  to  their  dearest  friend  ; they  retire 
w itliin  themselves,  and  hold  communion 
with  one  of  the  most  pungent  and  penetrti- 
ting  manifestations  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Happy  is  said  to  be  the  family  that  can 
eat  onions  together.” 

Kitchen  lilies  is  not  a fancy  nickname  for 
our  humble  friend  the  onion.  It  does 
belong  to  the  lily  tribe  ; it  is  an  Allium  of 
which  we  eat  the  bulb.  The  eschalot  is 
the  .\llium  ascalonicum,  flit'  leek  is  the 
.Alliuin  ^XHTuni  ; chives  and  garlic  are  all 
members  of  the  -tune  family.  .Ml  the  bulbs 
contain  a volatile  essential  oil  of  great 
value  ; all  have  power  to  heal  the  sick,  to 
cheer  the  well,  to  disinfect,  and  to  give 
beauty.  Onions  are  the  spice  of  wit  that 
enlivens  the  whole  of  our  savoury  cooking.- 

In  the  United  States  there  is  now  an 
odourless  onion  on  the  market,  and  this 
fact  will  bring  joy  to  many  w-ho  like  onions 
but  hesitate  to  offend  others  by  eating  thi-m 
as  vegetables  or  even  in  seasoning.  'I'lu- 
new  onion  is  said  to  have  .-ill  the-  flavour 
of  the  ordinary  onion  and  all  the  < urative 
properties,  but  none  of  the  reminiscent 
taste  or  offensive  odour. 

Consequentlv  there  is  a great  future  for 
till-  latest  arrival  of  the  kitchen  lily  family 
tf  it  lives  up  to  its  promises. 


WHY  LEMON  15  INVALUABLE. 

.V  lemon  deserves  an  important  place  in 
the  list  of  first  aids. 

For  ordinary  colds  it  is  a great  specific. 

It  w'ill  cure  slight  wounds  and  chilblains. 

Its  juice  is  of  value  in  treating  diphtheria 
and  gout. 

Small  slices  tipplied-  to  corns  will  case 
the  pain. 

I he  juice  of  si-vefal  li-inons  t.iken  eveiy 
day  will  lu-lp  to  cure  rhcum.alism  .and  pro\-c 
an  atitidotc  for  diabetes. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


The  Sac  Coat. 

The  sac  coat  fs  very  much  to  th'e  fore 
' this  spring.  At  its  smartest  it. is  carried  out 
in  gabardine  or  ifi  the  new  twill  cashmere, 
bound  all  round  and  at  the  cuffs  and 
pochets  with  waxed  braid ; a scheme  of 
black  and  beige  comes  first,  but  navy  blue 
end  black  represent  a perennial  spring 
design  of  which  we  never  tire,  and  the 
vogue  for  brown  has  by  no  means  worn 
itself  out. 

Fa\cv  for  Parma  Vioift. 

Sac  coats,  too,  in  the  popular  yellow 
bound  with  white  braid  will  likewise  be  in- 
cluded in  the  sartorial  scheme,  and  a great 
fancy  is  being  shown  for  Parma  violet, 
especially  in  the  rough  materials,  such  as 
hopsack  and  tweed.  But  in  spite  of  its 
frenzied  popularity  the  sac  coat  will  not 
be  the  only  choice  this  year. 

Three-quarter  Coats. 

There.are  three-quarter  coats  with  long 
lapels  reaching  to  the  waist,  where  the  coat 
is  listened  with  only  one  button,  and  there 
are  others  which  are  cut  awav  to  show  the 
V hole  of  the  braided  and  embroidered  waist- 
coat underneath.  For  the  spring  months, 
too,  the  long  checked  or  plain  overcoats  of 
duvetyn  are  charming  over  light  frocks. 
'"Some  are  made  with  deep  shoulder  yokes 
and  others  with  the  Raglan  shoulder^. 

Silk  Embroideries. 

Silk  embroideries  worked  in  fine  chain- 
stitch  and  in  exceedingly  elaborate  designs 
appear  upon  some  of  the  smartest  of  the 
new  coats,  capes  and  costumes,  chosen 
''■sometimes  in  the  same  colour  as  the 
material  employed,  but  more  often  in  a 
^contrasting  shade.  Pale  gray  gabardine 
gowns,  for  example,  adorned  . with  bright 
blue  embroideries,  are  always  effective,  and 
other  good  results  are  to  be  seen  where 
fawn  cloth  coats  are  embroidered  with 
nigger-brown  designs.  Tinsel  stitching  will 
be  popular  worked  with  bright  metallic 
threads,  and  specially  effective  in  copper 
and  steel. 

Vogue  for  Peacock  Blue. 

In  the  matter  of  colour  there  is  an  end- 
less variety.  Popular  though  brown  is  both 
for  smart  walking  suits  and  for  the  more 
elaborate  afternoon  frock  of  taffeta  or 
charmeuse,  it  has  a serious  rival  in  peacock 
blue.  This  old-time  colour,  now  revived  by 
the  leading  dressmakers  and  milliners,  is 
being  used  for  evening  frocks,  odd  sashes, 
and  especially  for  headdresses.  Skilfully 
treated  it  's  very  rich  in  effect,  and  gener- 
ally becoming.  As  a background  for  gold 
and  bronze  embroidery  peacock  blue  is 
wonderfully  successful.  Pale  shades  of 
putty,  fawn  and  stone  gray  are  also  worn. 

High  Collars  and  the  Shirt-Blouse. 

The  high  collar  has  been  made  a striking 
feature  of  the  coat-frocks.  It  sets  rather 
loosely  round  the  throat,  and  so  far  is  not 
stiffened  or  boned,  which  will  make  for 
comfort.  For  wear  with  coats  and  skirts 
the  plain  shirt-blouse  very  well  cut  and 
having  a high  collar,  has  a prominent  place 
in  the  West-End  shops,  but  for  more  dressy 
occasions  the  lines  of  the  jumper  are 
followed,  and  the  fine  silk  or  crepe  de  chine 
is  often  enriched  with  small  embroidered 
devices. 

The  Ever  Popular  Jumper. 

As  to  the  jumpers  themselves,  they  have 
now  whole  departments,  and  even  shops, 
devoted  to  them.  Artificial  silk  of  the 
brightest  type  is  used  for  them,  and  the 
knitting  or  crochet-stitch  in  which  they  are 
fashioned  is  very  open,  involving  a smartly- 
made  slip  to  wear  under  them.  .Some  of 
the  more  costly  creations  are  .elaborately 
worked  in  scroll  and  running  designs 
carried  out  in  white  or  metallic  beads.  The 
hand-knitted  kind  with  a waistcoat  effect 
is  a favourite  for  wearing  with  the  open- 


HQUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

A Tastv  Sandwich. 

For  a chicken  and  mayonnaise  sandwich, 
chop  chicken  finely  andl  mix  with  a little 
mayonnaise.  Spread  between  slices  of 
white  bread  and  add  a leaf  of  lettuce. 

Soft  Water. 

Where  the  ordinary  water  is  hard,  get 
a barrel  and  fill  it  half  full  of  wood  ashes. 
Then  add  water  to  the  brim.  This  makes 
lye,  and  a gallon  of  this  in  a copper  of 
hard  water  will  make  it  as  soft  as  rain 
water. 

Polished  Tables. 

Polished  tables  may  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition if  regularly,  say  once  a week,  they 
are  rubbed  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  turpentine  and  olive  oil.  Apply  with  a 
piece  of  flannel,  afterwards  polishing  with 
a dry  cloth. 

Fat  When  Frying. 

Many  people  experience  difficulties  in 
deep  frying.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in 
having  the  fat  just  the  right  heat.  When 
readv  for  frying  a thin  blue  smoke  rises. 
.\  simple  test  is  to  drop  in  a small  piece 
of  bread.  If  it  hardens  iimmediately  but 
does  not  change  colour  quickly  the  fat  is 
at  the  right  temperature. 

Useful  Box  for  Millinery. 

A good  contrivance  for  keeping  millinery 
fresh  is  to  line  an  old  sugar  box  with 
shelves  and  fix  a door  on  hinges  at  flie  side. 
Then  paint  it  white  inside  and  cover  out- 
side with  gay  chintz  or  cretonne.  The 
surface  makes  a good  table  for  bedroom 
trifles,  or  can  be  used  as  an  extra  seat. 
Certainly  it  is  never  in  the  way. 

To  Test  Heat  of  Oven. 

A good  method  of  testing  the  heat  of  the 
oven  is  to  sprinkle  a little  flour  upon  the 
hottest  part ; if  it  becomes  a golden  brown 
in  a minute  or  two  the  oven  may  be  con- 
sidered fit  for  an  ordinary  cake.  If  the 
flour  turns  black  it  is  too  hot,  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand  it  only  dries  it  is  too  cold, 
and  would  make  the  cake  heavy. 

To  Clean  Copper  and  Brass. 

All  kinds  of  copper  and  brass  things  may 
be  readily  cleaned  by  dipping  a cut  lemon 
in  salt  and  rubbing  the  stained  surface  of 
the  metal  briskly.  Then  rinse  in  soapy 
water  and  dry  with  a soft  cloth.  Rusty  or 
stained  knives  may  he  cleaned  readily  by 
shaking  a little  ground  bathbric.k  on  a 
damp  cloth  and  rubbing  the  blade  through 
it.  The  handles  of  many  knives  are  loos- 
ened by  pressing  too  hardly  on  the  clean- ^ 
ing  board.  On  no  account  should  knife 
handles  ever  be  put  in  hot  water. 


GOT  INDIGESTION? 


Here’s  news  for  you  1 


Do  you  realise  that  nine  rases  of  diges- 
tive trouble  out  of  every  ten  are  caused 
by  excess  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  that 
this  is  easily  neutralised?  It’s  a fact,  and 
you  can  demonstrate  it  by  taking  a couple 
of  Bisurated  Magnesia  Tablets  next  time 
you  get  an  attack  of  stomach  pain.  Notice 
the  ease,  the  instant  relief  which  these 
tablets  bring!  That’s  because  they 
neutralise  the  pain-causing  acid  the  moment 
they  enter  the  stomach.  Bisurated  Mag- 
nesia Tablets  cost  but  Is.  3d.  and  2s.  6d. 
a flask  (large  size  for  economy),  and  you 
can  get  them  at  any  chemist’s.  When  buy- 
ing look  for  the  makers’  name,  BISMAG 
LTD.,  on  the  package,  as  this  ensures  your 
getting  Bisurated  Magnesia — the  one  thing 
that  does  give  sure  and  instant  relief. 


Bisurated  Magnesia  is  the  best  remedy 
for  indigestion,  and  is  also  obtainable  in 
]x>wder  form  at  3,'-  for  a large  bottle. — 
r T 


STAINED-GLASS  WINDOWS. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Chartres  there  are 
1,350  subjects  in  143  windows.  York 
Cathedral  has  117  subjects  in  one  great 
window.  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  and  Salis- 
bury have  many  examples  of  early  glass. 

I here  are  many  more  in  France,  and 
often  the  same  workmen  had  windows  in 
different  towns.  They  travelled  in  com- 
panies or  guilds.  In  the  event  of  an 
English  military  invasion  of  France  thev 
cariied  on  their  peaceful  craft  in  England, 
and  during  a tranquil  season  across  the 
Channel  there  they  were. 

It  is  of  this  epoch  that  subjects  in 
medallions  are  typical.  Circles  alternated 
with  squares  to  the  full  height  of  the 
window,  each  space  having  ils  story  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  con- 
necting patterns  of  ornament.  The  figures 
were  smaller,  of  course,  when  so  enclosed, 
but  the  orderly  repetition  of  forms  and 
colours  and  the  assembling  .of  so  manv 
pieces  of  glass  resulted  in  magnificent 
harmonics  carried  aloft  in  varied  courses. 

The  great  number  of  subjects  in  Chartres 
Cathedral  were  made  up  in  this  way,  in- 
deed Chartres  is  pre-eminent  for  biblical 
legends  in  medallion  windows..  Glass  of 
unusual  thickness  and  radiance  was  used 
and  substantial  leading. 

The  modern  ^iwakening  of  interest  in 
stained  glass  as  a fine  art  is  largely  due 
to  the  initiative  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  group 
of  devoted  artists  in  England.  .About  sixty 
years  ago  Edward  Burne-Jones,  at  the 
instance  of  his  friend  Rossetti,  designed 
some  windows  following  the  early  examples 
and  in  after  years  contributed  many  more 
to  the  art  of  his  country. 

Painted  glass  of  European  manufacture 
is  usually  of  excellent  finish.  Under  its 
native  soft  gray  skies  it  is  a,t  its  best.  The 
brilliant  sunshine  of  other  lands  tends  to 
disintegrate  its  composition,  especially  in 
its  black  painted  surfaces  in  sudden  con- 
trast with  the  glare  of  white  glass.  The' 
details  of  its  delicate  grisaille  often  fuse 
in  a cold,  unpleasant  glitter. 


UP-TO-DATE  SCULLERY. 

Tiles  make  the  best  floor  for  a 
scullery,  because  they  both  look  and  are 
clean,  and  are  easily  kept  so.  Old- 

fashioned  sinks  were  invariably  quite 
shallow,  and  as  cleanliness  both  in  and 
around  the  sink  is  essential,  a shallow -sink 
is  not  at  all  practical,  because  the  floor 
and  surrounding  v\alls  are  bound  to  get 
splashed.  With  a sink  30  inches  long  by 
12  inches  deep  little  splashing  will  occur, 
and  the  sink  itself  should,  of  course,  be 
glazed  inside  and  outside. 

Good  draining  boards  on  each  side  of 
the  sink  are  most  important — one  for  the 
dirty  crockery  to  be  placed  before  washing- 
in  the  sink  and  the  other  for  the  washed 
articles,  ready  for  drying.  Draining  boards 
should  be  the  full  width  of  the  sink. 

A good  scheme  when  planning  out  a 
scullery,  says  one  authority,  is  to  have  the 
window-ledge  itself  tiled'  and  the  tiles 
carried  down  the  wall  below  th.  window- 
ledge  for  6 inches  to  the  level  of  the  sinks. 
Have  a draining  board  on  the  left  running 
into  the  corner  of  the  wall  (above  which 
will  be  placed  a plate  rack),  then  a cold- 
water  sink  for  vegetables,  divided  from  the 
washing-up  sink  (which  will  have  both  hot 
and  cold  water)  by  another  draining  board, 
with  still  another  draining  board  on  the 
righthand  side  of  the  washing-up  sink. 

An  important  adjunct  to  the  scullery  is 
the  plate  rack,  as  properly  w’ashed  and 
rinsed  crockery  if  placed  in  a plate  rack 
does  not  require  drying  with  a cloth  ; it  will 
drain  and  dry  quite  well  by  itself,  and  so 
effect  economy  in  the  y^ovision  anil  wash- 
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i Children  s Hour.  | 

CONDUCTED  BY  •-•  MARIE. 

t*  V3iP^  Of» 


THE  PECULIAR  OAK  TREE. 

(A  Pkizk  Story  in  Class  III.) 

Jo\Te  anti  Jo  livod  at  Farlej'  Manor 
with  their  mother  and  father.  During  the 
summer  they  enjoyed  many  happy  days  out 
in  the  sunshine,  seeking  adventure.  i 

The  adventure  came  at  last.  Joyce,  Jo, 
and  two  of  their  friends,  Rosalie  and 
l^i-ggy,  went  for  a picnic.  Before  reach- 
ing their  destination  they  had  to  cross  a 
river.  Up  hills  and  down  dales  they-  went, 
singing,  skipping,  and  dancing  all  the  time. 

They  decided  to  have  tea  in  a wood,  and 
chose  a quiet  little  nook  on  the  outskirts 
of  theMorest.  They  settled  down,  perched 
on  a tree.  The  tree  wa.s  curiously  shaped. 
Half-way  up  the  trunk  was  a hollow,  with 
tiny  branches  forming  steps,  and  four 
branches  at  the  back. 

They  climbed  up  the  branches  one  after 
the  other  to  this  little  nook  and  had  lunch 
ft!  comfort  and  peace.  Presently  they  I 
heard  a tap. 

“What  is  that?”  cried  Joyce. 

“A  woodpecker,”  said  Peggy,  and  took 
no  further  notice. 

Rosalie  climbed  up  the  tree  to  where  the 
tap  came  from.  Jo  started  examining  the 
hollow ; suddenly  she  gave  a startled  cry, 
for  her  foot  had  caught  in  the  ring  of  a 
half-concealed  trap  door.  Trembling  with 
excitement,  she  pulled  at  the  ring. 

Up  came  the  trap  door,  and  showed  to 
the  astonished  children,  steps  leading  to  a 
tunnel. 

“Rosalie,  Rosalie  !”  called  Peggy. 

Down  came  Rosalie  in  a great  hurry. 

“It  was  an  elf,”  said  Rosalie,  “but  when 
he  heard  you  calling,  he  ran  up  the  tree.” 

“Look,”  said  Jo,  pointing  down  the 
steps. 

“Let  us  go  down  and  explore,”  cried 
Rosalie  excitedly. 

“Where  shall  we  put  the  baskets?”  asked 
thoughtful  Peggy. 

“Hang  them  on  the  tree,”  said  Jo.  “If 
some  one  takes  them  mother  will  not 
mind.” 

“You  go  down  first,”  said  Joyce  to  Jo. 

“RighHo,”  said  Jo,  and  began  to 
descend. 

Suddenly  the  steps  came  to  an  end,  and 
led  into  a dark  tunnel. 

“We  have  forgotten  the  matches,”  said 

Jo. 

“1  will  fetch  them,”  said  Joyce. 
Presently  she  returned,  “1  found  two 
candles  as  well,”  she  said. 

“Good,”  said  Jo,  “just  what  we  Want.” 

They  lit  a candle  and  followed  Jo  along 
the  tunnel.  Suddenly  an  elf  sprang  out  on 
them. 

“What  are  your  names?”  he  cried,  and 
Jo  answered— 

. “Joyce  and  Jo  Pendleton,  and  two 
friends.” 

“W.'iit  a minute,  and  I will  send  you  a 
guide.  ” 

Then  Ije  rang  a tiny  hell  which  they 
had  not  noticed  before,  and  soon  another 
elf  came. 

“Show  them  over  our  abode,”  said  the 
first  elf,  and  vanished. 

They  followed  the  elf  through  iho  tunnel 
until  they  came  to  a small  door. 

“That  leads  to  the  Manor,”  said  the 
rtuide.  “Bui  you  do  not  want  to  go  home 


yet.’ 

So  on  they  went,  down  a great  many 
steps.  Presently  they  came  into  a hall, 
yvith  a large  number  of  doors. 


“Come,”  said  the  elf,  “we  will  start  with 
this  door.” 

They  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a page 
opened  it  for  them. 

“What  name?”  said  he. 

“Pendleton,”  said  their  guide. 

The  page  disappeared  for  a moment,  and 
then  came  back  again  and  said — 

“Stand  before  the  king!” 

They  entered  and  saw  the  king  and  queen 
sitting  on  thrones  at  the  top  of  the  room. 
The  Queen  said — 

“Make  welcome  my  guests” — and  all  the 
nobles  and  fairies  echoed — 

“Make  welcome.” 

A ball  was  held  in  honour  of  them  and 
they  were  allowed  to  stay  as  long  as  they 
liked.  After  the  ball  the  queen  related  to 
them  the  following  story— 

“1  once  had  a beautiful  daughter.  Her 
name  was  Rosalie  ; a white  doe  stole  her. 
Only  four  little  mortals  can  rescue,  her. 
One  of  them  must  be  called  Rosalie.  I 
want  vou  to  rescue  her.  To-night,  at 
twelve  o’clock,  you  are  to  stand  outside 
that  door  with  knives  in  your  hands. 

“When  the  white  doe  passes,  you,  are  all 
four  to  stab  it,  and  it  will  vanish.  Follow 
the  passage  up  until  you  come  to  the  end 
door.  Enter  and  you  will  see  four  white 
rabbits  clinging  to  the  princess’s  dress.  As 
you  enter  they  will  vanish.  Then  you  must 
catch  hold  of  the  princess  and  lead  her 
along  to  this  room.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
enter;  we  will  be  waiting  for  you.” 

They  followed  out  the  queen’s  instruc- 
tions carefully,  and  arrived  with  the 
princess  at  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

They  did  not  continue  their  journey  over 
the  abode  of  the  fairies  then,  but  spent 
many  a happy  hour  with  the  princess.  She 
told  them  the  whole  story  of  her  imprison- 
ment, and  how,  through  jealousy,  the  doe 
had  stolen  her. 

There  came  a time  when  they  had  to  go, 
and  everybody  was  sorry.  Jo  and  her 
chums  were  sorry  too. 

“Before  you  go  I will  grant  you  two 
wishes  each,”  said  the  princess. 

Jo  said  she  would  like  some  money  to 
repair  the  Manor  and  go  to  college.  The 
princess  smiled  and  said — 

“You  will  find  some  gold  and  jewels  at 
the  end  of  your  adventure,  so  I will  grant 
you  two  more.” 

So  Jo  asked  for  some  books  of  fairy  tales, 
and  a fairy  to  play  with  The  princess  told, 
her  to  choose  one  of  the  many  gathered 
around  them. 

Joyce  asked  for  a book  of  plays  and 
whenever  she  wants  to  have  a concert  she 
may  call  up  fairies  to  act  in  it. 

Rosalie  wanted  the  same  as  Jo,  and 
Peggy  wanted  some  books  of  fairy  tales  and 
to  be  an  artist.  All  the  wishes  were  granted 
and  elves  were  sent  to  carry  the  books. 

' At  the  end  of  their  journey  they  came 
to  a dark  and!  dreary  room  with  no  lights. 
They  entered,  and  to  their  joy  they  found 
four  chests  of  gold,  one  in  each  corner. 

Jo  called  her  fairy  “Nancy,”  and  Rosalie 
called  hers  “Pansy.”  Peggy  becante  an 
artist,  and  Joyce  amused  orphans  giving 
concerts.  She  raised  a large  sum  of  money 
and  sent  it  to  different  charities. 

.A  DELE  Raward  (aged  11). 

OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITIONS. 

The  following  “Puzzle”  has  been  .supplied 
by  those  good  Sunshiner.s,  the  Misses 
Overton,  and  “AfARiE”  offers  a prize  to 
the  little  competitor  under  tlie  age  of  15 
year.s  who  sends  in  the  best  answer. 
Entries  must  be  written  on  postcards  in 
ink,  and  the  sender’s  name,  address,  and 
age  last  birthday  must  be  legibly  written 
at  the  foot.  All  postcards  must  l>e 
addres.sed  to  “Marie,”  The  Family  Herald 
Press,  23,  Henrietta  .Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.2,  and  must  arrive  on  or 
before  Saturday,  April  9tii. 


Now  for  the  Puzzle—  . 

“What  are  the  names  of  ‘Marie's’  most 
active  workers  in  .Sun.shine,  though  totally 
disabled,  having  only  one  eye,  one  leg.  and 
no  arms — except  those  supplied  by  kindl\ 
helpers  — both  aides-he-camp  anti 
‘runners’?”  _ 
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be  their 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Enigma. 

“Those  who  take  me  improve, 
task  what  it  may  ; 

Those  who  have  me  are  sorrowfid  throu' 

, the  long  day  ; 

1 am  hated  alike,  by  the  foolish  and  wise. 
Yet  without,  me  none  ever  to  eminence 
rise.  ” 

Acrostic. 

1. — A queen.  2. — A fruit.  3. — .\  colour, 
4.— flower.  5. — A bird. 

Initials  read  downwards  give  the  name 
of  a month. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

RIDDLES. 

1 —  Because  it  is  always  in  the  middle  of  bliss. 

2 —  Be  y’s  (wise). 

3 —  Facetious. 

4 —  Because  you  can’t  make  a torrid  loud  noise 
without  it. 

5 —  Hannah. 

6—  A.B.C.D.  (Seedy). 
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SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


COMING  EVENTS. 

“Sunshine  Day”  Reunion. 

“Marie”  is  most  anxious  that  this  year’s 
Reunion  shall  equal,  if  not  exceed,  in 
happiness  all  that  have  gone  before.  With 
whole-hearted  zeal  and  enthusiasm  our 
good  friends  are  proceeding  with  th(> 
arrangements ; a delightful  programme  is 
being  carefully  planned  by  those  in 
authority,  and  “Marie”  feels  that  every 
encouragement  and  support  should  be 
accorded  to  them.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  proceeds  are  to  swell  the  funds  of 
our  Sunshine  Convalescent  Home,  where, 
in  the  bracing  sea  breezes,  the  ailing  little 
ones  regain  their  lost  strength  and  vigour, 
surely  it  goes  without  saying  that  our 
readers  will  determine  to  spare  no  pains 
to  make  the  function  a brilliant  success. 

Those  who  cannot  hope  to  be  present  may 
yet  “lend  a hand”  by  sending  a donation 
towards  the  expenses,  or  an  article  suitable 
for  a prize,  as  prizes  are  awarded  for 
the  best  home-made  fancy  dresses.  Iliredi 
costumes  may  be  worn  if  desired,  but  they 
;tre  not  eligible  for  a prize.  Articles  suit- 
able for  prizes  are  bags,  handkerchiefs, 
scarves,  tray-cloths,  d'oyleys,  perfume,' 
blotters,  stationery  cases,  boxes  of  note- 
paper,  cigarette  cases,  match  boxes,  neck- 
laces, etc. 

Upon  this  day  also  the  annual  voluntary 
“.Sunshine  Shlljing”  subscriptions  fall  due, 
and  these  should  be  sent  to  “Marie”  nt 
the  “F.  II.”  Offices,  23,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.2.  Let  us 
give  briefly  a lew  further  details  of  the  Re- 
union, to  be  held  at  Bishopsgate  Institute 
on  April  30lh. 

Reception  at  6 o’clock.  Dancing,  inter- 
spersed with  songs,  etc.,  6-30  to  10-30. 
Tickets  2s.  .each,  including  tax.  .As  the  I 
number  of  tickets  is  strictly  limited  early 
application  is  desirable.  Morning,  evening, 
or  fancy  dress  may  be  worn.  Refreshments 
will  bo  on  sale  during  the  evening  at  a 
moderate  tariff. 

“Sunshine  Sunday.” 

It  is  hoped  to  hold  our  Sunshine  Service, 
ns  usual,  and  further  announcements  will 
be  duly  made  as  to  time  and  place,  so  please 
watch  the  “C.  H.”  pages  ctirefiilly  for  full 
details. 

Guh.d  Meetings. 

The  Sunshiners  will  be  interested  to  learn, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  kindness  of  our  , 
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good  friend,  the  Editor,  our  pleasant  Guild 
Meetings  will  again  be  held  in  St. 
Bride’s  Institute,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
thus  meeting  and  discussing  topics  of 
interest  to  us  all.  The  dates  of  the  meet- 
ings are  as  follows — May  28th,  September 
24th,  October  22nd,  and  November  19th. 

“WAKE  UP,  MANCHESTER!” 

The  following  letter  from  Miss  Hazei,- 
DixE,  Leader  of  the  Manchester  Centre  of 
our  Sunshine  Guild,  makes  one  very 
thoughtful,  and  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that  this 
kind  and  interested  friend  does  not  meet 
with  better  and  more  enthusiastic  local 
support  in  her  praiseworthy  efforts  to 
spread  Sunshine.  The  kindly  hearts  of  the 
Lancashire  folk  are  well-known,  and  they 
are,  usually,  not  slow  to  respond  to  the 
claims  of  their  poorer  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  our  Man- 
chester Leader  has  to  plead  in  vain  for 
helpers,  and,  for  lack  of  support,  has  been 
oblige-d  to  abandon  the  Christmas  “Treat” 
which  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  the  little 
crippled  children  and  others.  This  is  not 
a pleasant  reflection,  my  readers.  There 
is  wealth  and  to  spare  in  Manchester,  and 
there  are  kind  and  sympathetic  hearts  if 
only  we  can  reach  them.  Therefore  I 
publish  Miss  Hazeldine’s  letter  below, 
adding  to  it  an  earnest  appeal  to  Man- 
chester readers  to  “Wake  up!” 

20,  Oak  Bank  Avenue,  Moston, 

Manchester. 

My  dear  “Marie” — I must  not  let  this 
time  pass  without  sending  a few  lines  about 
our  Manchester  Centre  of  the  Sunshine 
Guild.  1 am  glad'  to  say  we  are  still 
“carrying  on,”  though  not  doing  nearly 
so  much  as  I could  wish.  Last  year  we 
were  able  to  send  about  twelve  girls  to 
camps  in  the  country,  for  two  weeks  each, 
l.izzie  Owen — our  crippled  girl— had  a 
lovely  holiday,  and  it  di<l  her  a lot  ol  good. 
Two  other  invalids  also  had  a good  holi- 
day— one  went  to  Southport. 

At  Christmas  we  were  .able  to  provide 
six  Christmas  dinners  and  give  a warm 
garment  to  six  Old  .Age  pensioners,  besides 
packc-t,s  of  tea  and  sugar  and  toys  for 
twelve  cripple  children.  I do  wish  we  could 
arrange  a party  for  thgge  children  ; they 
never  forget  the  ones  they  had  and'  keep 
hoping  for  another  Christmas  Tree.  There 
is  a fearful  amount  of  distress  amongst 
the  old  people  just  now,  and  I should  be 
glad  of  help  for  some  of  them.  This  is  a 
list  of  those  who  have  helped  in  various 
ways  during  the  year — 

The  Misses  Overton,  E.  T.  (.Sale), 
“Marie,”  the  Misses  Davies  (Winton), 
“Afajor  Lil,”  Mrs.  Barker,  Mrs.  Beidell 
(I’rudhoe),  Lady  Cawdey,  Mrs.  Jamieson 
(Chichester),  Mrs.  Ktmin  (Pondoland), 
Miss  Lewis  (Old  Trafford),  Mrs.  Dayman 
(Blakeney),  Miss  Smith  (London). 

To  them  all  1 'wish  to  give  my  most 
grateful  thanks  ; they  htive  helped  to  keep 
up  the  work  of  the  Sunshine  Guild  in  Man- 
chester. I have  asked  before  for  the  names 
of  new  helpers,  but  perhaps  you  will  ask 
once  more,  as  I should  like  to  have  a 
Christmas  Party  for  the  cripples  next 
Christmas. 

I am,  yours  sincereiv, 

Janet  Hazeldine. 

GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
OF  CHEER. 

Our  aged  friend  Mrs.,  Fuck,  while  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  the  kindness  of  the  S\mshiners,  feels  that  there 
ire  others  in  greater  need  than  she ; therefore,  at  her 
>special  request,  the  kindly  gifts  sent  to  her  have 
b«n  duly  passed  on  where  the  help  will  be  a real 
godsend.  It  is  good  to  know  that  Mrs.  Flick  is  not 
now  in  need  of  our  assistance,  and  we  are  happy  to 
learn  that  the  kindly  letters  of  our  good  friends  g-ivc 
her  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Bedford,  91,  F.dgell  Road,  Staines,  Middlesex, 
wishes  to  thank  warmly  Miss  A.  K.  (Highbury),  and 


Miss  M.  P.  (Hounslow),  for  parcels  of  very  useful 
discarded  clothing.  Everything  was  extremely  accept- 
able and  made  good  use  of. 

Our  poor  friend,  Mrs.  HEtxiF.R,  of  23,  George  Street, 
Moss  Side,  Manchester,  who  has  recently  been  very 
ill  and  suffering,  and  in  need  of  Sunshine,  writes  as 
follows — “ Will  you  please  thank  the  Sunshiners  for 
their  kindness  to  me  both  at  Christmas  and  at  other 
times  ? I really  don't  know  what  I should  have  done 
but  for  their  great  kindness  to  me — Per  ‘ Marie,’ 
Sunshine  Guild,  5s. ; H.  O.  M.,  much  kindness  and  at 
Christmas,  15s. ; Miss  A.  Canby,  continual  kindness 
and  at  Christmas,  5s. ; Mrs.  Lyonel  Clarke,  5s. ; Mrs. 
and  Miss  Parkin,  2s. ; Mrs.  Eric  Arthy,  lovely  present 
at  Christmas  ; ‘ Whitehaven,’  P.P. Cards ; Miss  Muriel 
Davis,  letters  and  photo  ; also  letters  and  photo  from 
Miss  Janie  Laurie  (.Argentine).  My  sincere  thanks 
to  all.” 

Mrs.  B.vkf.r,  8,  Conderton  Road,  Camberwell, 
S.E.5,  is  deeply  grateful  to  Mrs.  Fisher  for  useful 
parcel;  and  the  Sunshine  Guild,  per  "Marie,”  for 
much  kindness. 

Miss  Martha  Clayton,  3,  Aire  Street,  Brow, 
Haworth,  near  Keighley,  Yorks.,  is  deeply  grateful 
to  the  Sunshine  Guild  members  for  their  great 
kindness  to  her  and  her  mother  at  Christmas — 

‘ ' Inasmuch”  (Sunderland)  parcel  of  Family  Heralds, 
2s.  6d.,  and  cheery  letters  every  few  weeks;  “ .\ 
Sunshincr,”  tea  and  2s. ; Mrs.  Berger  (New  York), 
P.P.C.’s,  nice  letters,  10s.,  and  New  Year  Cards;  and 
Sunshine  Guild,  5s.,  per  "Marie.” 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  94,  Edgell  Road,  Staines,  Middlese:?, 
and  her  son,  Gunner  Percy  Fishf.r,  would  be  very 
grateful  for  some  cheerful  literature  from  our  readers. 
Mrs.  Fisher  is  a great  sufferer,  and  a few  magazines, 
letters,  or  P.P.C.’s,  etc.,  would  be  appreciated. 

Miss  Lily  M.  Gaccon,  Room  C,  22,  Royal  Putney 
Hospital,  West  Hill,  London,  S.W.  15,  is  an  invalid 
lady  who  is  deeply  interested  in  Sunshine,  and  who 
writes  as  follows — “ If  there  are  any  members  of  your 
Guild  living  near  here  I should  be  delighted  for  them 
to  call  any  day  in  the  week.  They  could  spend  a very 
happy  time  with  some  of  the  patients,  and  this  lovely 
place  is  well  worth  a visit.  The  visiting  hours  are 
2 to  (i  p.m.,  each  week  day,  and  2 to  4 p.m.,  on- 
Sunday.”  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  Miss  Gaccon’s  kind  invitation,  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  admirable  institution, 
where  invalids  are  so  well  tended  and  cared  for. 

Our  poor  friend,  Miss  Janet  Platt,  of  The  White 
Cross  Hospital,  Warrington,  who  is  most  grateful  to 
all  kind  friends  for  Sunshine  sent  on  her  birthday, 
has  recently  been  very  seriously  ill  and,  therefore, 
quite  unable  to  write  any  letters.  The  kindness  of 
the  Sunshiners  has  been  a real  comfort  to  her. 

Passed  Away. 

The  wee  cripple  laddie,  Eric  Washington,  of  5, 
Admiral’s  Row%  Weston  Green,  Thames  Ditton,  has 
been  taken  to  rest  after  a short  illness.  It  is  good  to 
know  how  greatly  the  Sunshiners  che-ered  this  frail 
little  life,  and  his  mother  desires  to  thank  cordially 
all  those  who  brightened  her  little  one’s  last  days. 
Miss  M.  Eagar,  who  was  “Eric’s  own  Sunshincr,” 
gave  him  very  much  pleasure,  and  to  her,  and  to 
others,  warmest  thanks  are  sincerely  offered. 

A Sunshiner’s  Request. 

Mrs.  Collins,  an  Associate  of  our  Guild,  late  of 
Catford,  writes  from  3,  North  Street,  Havant,  Hants., 
as  follows — “ You  wdll  see  that  I have  left  Catford. 

I have  been  very  ill,  and  the  doctor  ordered  me  right 
away.  Will  you  ask  in  the  ‘ F.H.’  if  there  are  any 
members  near  w’ho  would  like  to  w’rite  to  me,  or 
arrange  to  meet  ? ” 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very  gratefully  we  say  "Thank  You”  to  the 
following  good  friends  whose  kind  generosity  has 
enabled  ” Marie”  to  send  cheer  and  comfort  to  many 
in  need  of  assistance— Olive  ” (Natal),  £1  19s., 
“Use  where  most  needed;”  “Gwen”  (Providence), 
£1  5s.,  "Please  use  for  what  you  think  wise;”  Mr. 
Ed.  F.  Lloyd,  £1  "for  Mrs.  Hawldns;’,  Miss  Sheila 
Lockhart  (Dominica,  B.VV.L),  bead  necklaces. 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

“ Major  Lil”  (Coll.  Card),  10s. ; " Nigger’s”  Birthday 
Offering,  Is. ; Miss  Bishop  (Coll.  Card),  £2  7s.  Id. ; on 
account  of  board  of  children,  £4  5s  ; Mrs.  Marie  Dick, 
2s. : Edgar  Perry  and  Grandma  (Coll.  Cardj,  I2s.  9d. : 
Anon.  (Perth),  Is. ; Total  (for  week  ending  March  7th), 
£7  I8s.  lOd.  — o 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Amounts  previously  acknowledged,  £100  11s.  5d.; 
Sale  of  Festival  Souvenir  Pictures,  6s. ; "Total  (March 
7th),  £100  17s.  5d. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 

By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 

Inquiries,  addressed  to  “ PHYSICIAN,”  should  be 
written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  age  and  se.x 
must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and  address  given. 

‘ Physician”  cannot  examine  specimens  ot  any 
kind,  and  does  not  reply  by  post. 

REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

L.W.K. — Torquay  would  suit  you  admirably,  as 
would  also  Bournemouth.  Cheltenbarn  Vrould  also 
be  desirable.  You  should,  however,  avoid  a hilly 
district  if  you  are  considered  to  have  a weak  chest. 

A L. — The  use  of  a strong  soap  of  carbolic  acid  is 
frequently  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

Martha  M. — The  pain  will  probably  pass  off  after  a 
while,  though  sometimes  it  takes  a few  montlis. 
You  probably  injured  the  terminal  part  of  the  spine. 
Take  a dose  of  Glauber  salts  each  morning. 

Katie. — No  medicine  has  any  effect  on  blushing. 
Mix  freely  with  all  sorts  of  people  regardless  of 
whether  you  blush  or  not.  Directly  yon  give  up 
thinking  or  caring  it  will  cure  itself. 

R.S.T. — Thanks  for  your  kind  letter.  I am  glad  you 
have  found  my  advice  so  helpful.  I advise  you  to 
wash  the  affected  parts  daily  with  warm  water  and 
coal  tar  soap,  afterwards  rubbing  in  a little  yellow 
oxide  of  mercury  ointment. 

Marie. — The  gentleman’s  cure  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  absence  of  neck  covering.  For  your  trouble 
bathe  the  affected  parts  with  warm  water  which  has 
had  a little  Sauitas  added  to  it,  afterwards  rubbing 
in  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment. 

Old  One. — Every  night  for  three  months  rub  in  a 
lotion  consisting  of  one  ounce  of  glycerine,  one  ounce 
of  boracic  acid,  v/ater  to  eight  ounces. 

Eliza. — There  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  If  at  any 
time  there  is  much  pain,  have  a warm  bath,  and  lie 
down  for  an  >our  or  two. 

Typist. — Four  times  daily  wash  the  face  with  w'arra 
water  and  coal  tar  soap,  afterwards  rubbing  vigor- 
ously with  a rough  towel.  Afterwards  rub  in  a little 
of  the  following  lotion; — Glycerine,  2 ounces; 
boracic  acid,  1 drachm  ; water  to  K ounces. 

W.B.R. — There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  wralmcss 
and  pain  in  the  back  are  due  to  anything  but  dcbilit\. 
Should,  however,  matters  not  improve,  obtain  the 
advice  of  a local  doctor.  An  exarnination  may 
reveal  some  mischief  of  the  spine. 

Kent. — All  or  almost  all  the  symptoms  you  enumerate 
may  be  caused  by  polypus  of  the  nose.  There  is 
very  little  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment  except 
by  removal.  The  operation  is  not  severe,  and  no 
anaesthetic  need  be  taken.  With  proper  care  an<1 
precaution,  the  growth  should  not  recur  after 
operation. 

G.M. — You  can  expect  more  benefit  and  relief  from 
skilful  and  judicious  massage  than  from  medicinal 
treatment.  In  taking  walking  exercise,  fatigue 
should  be  avoided. 

Wakefield. — Probably  you  are  still  suffering,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  from  the  attack  of  influenza. 

. Your  diet  appears  to  be  sensible  and  rational,  and 
you  could  not  very  well  improve  upon  it.  1 do  not 
know  of  any  such  book  upon  the  teeth.  I would 
suggest  a constant,  regular,  and  vigorous  use  of  a 
tooth-brush,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  a dentist. 

Cicely  B. — Try  milk  diet  for  a few  days,  say  a week. 
During  this  time  the  only  solid  food  should  be 
bread-and-milk,  and  this  may  be  taken  twice  during 
the  day.  At  least  two  pints  of  milk  should  be  taken 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  in  small  quantities. 


MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

“ Ask  Him  to  give  thee  shill 
In  comfort’s  art, 

That  thou  mayst  consecrated  he 
And  set  apart 
Unto  a life  of  sympathy  ; 

For  heavy  is  the  weight  of  ill 
In  every  heart 

And  comforters  are  needed  much 
Of  Christ-like  touch.” 

. — A.  E.  Hamii.ton. 


MEDICAL  MEM. 

Obesity. 

Obesity  is  n si^n  that  lliere  is  somo- 
ihing  wrong  with  the  process  of  assimi- 
lating nourishment  and  rejecting  waste. 
By  avoiding  starchy  foods,  s'weets  and 
alcohol,  by  eating  only  a moderate  amount 
and  by  exercising  regularly,  you  can  lielp 
greatly  to  checi:  the  lat-rnaking  process  and 
so  reduce  your  weight.  Those  methods  are 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  systems  for  getting 
rid  of  a superabundance  of  fat ; and  all  of 
them  are  more  or  less  efficacious  ; but  thev 
must  be  followed  only  under  the  supervision 
of  a doctor,  for  if  not  done  scientifically  and 
with  the  observance  of  proper  precautions 
they  may  seriously  injure  the  health  or  in- 
directly cause  death.  In  reducing^  fat  it  is 
as  important  to  increase  the  breathing 
capacity,  which  in  turn  increases  the 
oxidation  of  the  tissues,  as  it  is  to  diet. 
Breathing  capacity  is'  increased  hv  exercis- 
ing in  the  open  air  and  bv  suilable  breath- 
ing exercises.  One  form  of  obesity  is 
owing  to  some  defect  in  one  nr  more  of 
[he  glands  of  internal  serretion,  such  as  th.e 
pituitary  gland,  Ihe  ih.yroid  or  ihe  pancreas. 
Ihat  defect,  if  it  is  recognised,  often  can 
be  lessened  by  .administering  preparations 
of  the  defective  gland  or  glands. 
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THE  HOME  TOWN. 


The  glen  is  clad  in  green  and  gold, 
And  cloudless  is  the  sky ; 

Softly  amid  the  leaves  oWhead 
The  little  breezes  sigh  ; 

The  woodland  world  is  glad  and  gay, 
Loud  laughs  each  village  swain; 
Now  why,  you  say,  this  jocund  day, 
Should  my  sad  heart  complain? 

The  blossoms  cluster,  sunshine- 
kissed, 

And  all  around  is  fair. 

Sweet  is  the  song  of  happy  birds 
^ Upon  the  fragrant  air ; 

No  echo  stra\^  from  loom  or  mart, 
Hushed  is  the  city's  roar ; 


Thrice-favoured  they,  perchance  you 
say, 

Who  hear  it  nevermore  ! 

But  I for  narrow  streets  am  fain,  - 

And  sounds  that  well  we  knew. 
Bustle  and  tread  of  hurrying  feet 

That  passed  the  long  day 
through — 

And,  ah,  I seek  the  dreams  we 
dreamt, 

Who  journeyed  up  and  down 
Those  dear  dead  days,  the  dusty 
ways 

That  thread  our  own  home  town  ! 

Bessie  M.  Stephens. 


tTbe  Stovie*XIdlev. 

NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

HER  LADYSHIP’S  INDISCRETIONS. 

By  the  Author  of  “White  Orchards,”  “The  Lucky  Star,” 
“Laurette,”  “Princess  Charming,”  “Green  Valleys,”  &c. 

Chapter  I. 

It  had  been  considered  a very  wonderful  chance  for  voung 
Richard  Chesson  to  get  a berth  in  the  big  rubberl  works 
owned  by  his  late  father’s  kinsman,  Sir  Peter  Berryman. 
Richard,  or  Dick,  as  he  was  always  called,  had  been  given 
a splendid  education  by  his  mother.  Years  ago,  before  his 
father  had  died,  his  name  had  been  put  down  for  Eton.  It 
had  been  that  dead  father’s  expressed  hope  and  wish  that 
his  boy  should  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and  follow  his  career. 
Dick's  father  had  been  a soldier,  and  he  had  fallen  in  one 
of  the  numerous  little  skirmishes  which  take  place  on  our 
Indian  Frontier;  and  after  his  death  there  was  nothing  for 
Dick’s  mother  except  the  pension,  and  a very  small  allow- 
ance made  to  her  by  Sir  Peter  Berryman. 

Mrs.  Chesson  had  to  bring  up  three  children,  Dick  and  his 
two  sisters,  on  this  modest  income,  but  somehow  she  had 
managed  it,  because  She  was  not  only  a clever  woman,  but 
.she  was  a very  proud  one,  and  she  had  adored  her  husband. 
In  honour  of  his  memory  therefore,  and  also  because  of  her 
proud  love  foC  her  son,  she  had  made  every  sacrifice,  and 
manag-’d  to  give  the  boy  an  education  such  as  his  father 
would  have  been  satisfied  with,  even  though  he  could  not  go 
to  Eton. 

Dick  was  an  adorable  son.  He  loved  his  mother  and  his 
little  home.  He  was  proud  of  his  two  pretty  sisters;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  had  no  love  for  .Sir  Peter  Berry- 
man. He  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  his  mother  once,  in  a 
heat  of  temper,  that  -Sir  Peter  was  not  a gentleman  ; that  he 
bad  not  even  the  first  rudiments  of  that  code  of  manners 
which  constitutes  the  conduct  of  a gentleman. 

“I  suppose  I oughtn’t  to  say  this,  mother;  but  it  is  what 
I feel,”  the  boy  had  declared  hotly.  “How  on  earth  he 
comes  to  be  a connection  of  ours  I don't  know  ! ” 

Mrs.  Chesson  kissed  her  boy  before  she  answered — • 

“.\s  a matter  of  fact,  .Sir  Peter  is  no  real  relative  of  ours, 
Dick.  He  married  your  father’s  aunt.” 

“Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it?”  Dick  said.  “\\'ell,  that  explains  a 
good  deal.  I suppose  he  can’t  help  not  being  the  same  as 
us,  but  I can’t  stick  it,  mother!  I mean  the  way  he  comes 
here  and  talks  to  you,  the  letters  he  writes  to  you,  the  way 
he  dictates  to  you!  Hang  it  all.  he  is  not  the  only  man  in 
the  world  who  Ivas  money,  is  he?" 

Mrs.  Chesson  had  tried  to  laugh. 

“But,  darling,  you  see,”  she  said,  “he  is  the  only  person 
in  the  world  who  can  be  of  any  real  help  to  us.  You  don’t 
suppose,  do  you,  my  darling,  that  1 care  to  be  under  an 
obligation  to  this  man?  I only  jicrmit  myself  to  accept  his  1 
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help,  because  had  your  father's  aunt  lived,  I know  things 
would  have  been  different.  .She  was  devoted  to  your  father, 
Dick.  She  always  intended  to  do  sio  much  for  him.  He 
was  to  her  just  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son,  and  I know 
it  was  her  wish  that  her  husband  should  never  forget  that.” 

That  little  outburst  from  Dick  had  taken  place  just  after 
he  had  left  school,  and  they  had  been  discussing  ways  and 
means,  and  wondering  where  and  how  he  should  make  a 
start.  Soldiering  was  out  of  the  question  for  him.  The 
fees  for  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  were  utterly  beyond  Mrs. 
Chesson.  The  boy  had  to  go  into  the  city  and  turn  to 
commerce;  and  here  again  Sir  Peter,  acting  apparently  with 
great  generosity,  came  to  the  rescue.  He  ofiered  Dick  an 
opening  in  his  rubber  factory. 

It  was  not  a very  magnificent  start;  the  salary  he  gave  the 
boy  was  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  Dick’s  travelling 
expenses,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  clothes,  but  little  by 
little,  in  the  face  of  many  adverse  circumstances,  Richard 
Chesson  forced  his  w'ay  upward. 

Sir  Peter  Berrx  man  was  too  grand  a man  to  trouble  him- 
self very  intimately  about  the  private  life  or  welfare  of  his 
workers  ; but  he  had  kept  a very  shrewd  eye  on  this  young 
man,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  to  him  that  there  was  fine 
stuff  in  young  .Chesson.  He  had  no  particular  love  for 
cither  Dick  or  his  mother.  .V  .«elf-macle  and  a coarse- 
minded  man,  he  resented  the  indefinable  barrier  which 
prevented  him  from  standing  on  the  same  level  as  these 
people.  Poverty,  and  they  w'ere  very  poor,  could  not  take 
from  them  that  indefinable  something,  which  his  dead  wife 
had  possessed,  and  which  would  never  belong  to  him.  But, 
being  a very  shrewd,  practical  man  of  business,  he  put  his 
private  affairs  and  feeling  on  one  side,  and  began  to  consider 
\oung  C’hesson  from  the  ]3oint  of  view  of  an  important  and 
valuable  member  of  his  firm. 

Cenerositv  was  not  a \'irtue  of  Sir  Peter’s  however,  ami 
so  although  Richard  found  himself  mounting  a little  higher 
and  higher  in  importance  the  salary  he  received  was  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  amount  of  work  and  responsibility 
expected  from  him.  However,'  he  did  not  grumble;  it  w;ts 
such  a joy  to  him  to  be  able  to  help  his  mother,  to  give  his 
sisters  little  gifts  and  pleasures,  and  he  was  just  counting 
on  all  that  might  happen  in  the  following  }car,  when  he 
would  have  another  .small  rise  in  his  salary,  w'hen  death 
stepped  in  and  robbed  him  of  his  mother. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
devastating  grief  which  fell  upon  Richard  (ihesson  and  his 
two  sisters  at  this  time.  Mo\cd  jicrhaps  by  almost  unwilling 
admiration  for  the  woman  who  was  dead,  Sir  Peter  came 
forward  and  offered  a place  in  his  homo  to  the  two  girls. 
Though  they  would  have  loved  to  have  remained  with 
Richard,  the  young  people  took  counsel  together  and 
decided  that  it  was  better  to  fall  in  with  the  great  man’s 
views.  Consequently  the  little  home  was  dismantled  ; their 
boxes  were  packed,  and  the  two  girls,  weeping  bitterly,  said 
“Cood-bye”  to  Dick. 

ir would  have  gone  vei  v,  very  hard  with  young  Chesson 
at  this  time,  had  his  life  been  absolutely  barren  and  without 
sympathy,  hut  some  little  while  before  his  mother’s  death 
there  had  been  creeping  slowl\',  but  surely,  into  his  fife  a, 
wonderful  feeling. 

His  daily  duties  brought  him  in  contact  with  a great 
number  of  girls.  The  factory  alone  employed  several 
hundreds,  but  Dick  had  never  noticed  any  of  these  youn.g 
women,  except  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  factory  work,  till 
one  day  when  he  had  chanced  to  come  upon  a girl  sitting 
outside  in  a corridor  leaning  her  head  against  the  wall.  She 
had  fainted,  it  seemed,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  well  enough 
she  was  going  home. 

Unknown  to  him,  that  moment  wa.s;  fraught  with  extra- 
ordinary importance  to  Richard  Chesson.  The  girl  looked 
so  fragile,  slie  was  so  delicate,  so  unusually  pretty,  he  made 
RESF.RVEU  1 
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it  his  business  to  inquire  about  her.  He  found  that  she  j 
lived  with  her  j^rand-parents  in  a medest  house.  i 

It  had  been  "Richard's  intention  to  sjx-ak  to  his  mother 
about  this  fragile,  delicate  stirl.  Her  name  he  found  was 
:\Ieriel,  a quaint  name,  and  she  was  certainlv  distinctly 
above  and  apart  from  the  mass  of  the  other  gills  \\ho 
worked  in  the  rubber  factory. 

Meriel  and  Dick  had  drifted  very  near  to  one  another  m a 
very  short  time,  and  when  his  mother  died  and  his  sistf'rs 
jsoneawai',  it  ^^as  from  lileriel  Llo\d  that  Richaid  diew 
his  sweetest  and  his  most  hclpfid  consol.ation. 

.Meriel  was  certainlv  an  extremely  pretty  girl,  but  had 
Dick  not  been  so  infatuated,  little  traits  in  her  character 
A\ould  inevitablv  have  pained  him.  hor  instance,  he 
must  ha^'c  rem.arhed  that  she  let  her  ^randmothei 
wait  upon  her  hand  and  foot;  that  she  did  nothing 
in  the  house.  He  might  too  have  noticed  that  she  spent  on 
her  own  back  all  the  money  she  earned.  ,‘\s  it  was,  these 
things  were  hidden  from  him.  He  only  knew  that  Meriel 
was'adored  bv  her  grand-parents.  .\nd  in  a very  little  while 
she  was  blindly  Avo'rshinped  by  her  lover.  She  accepted  this 
.as  being  right  and  proper.  .She  knew  the  \aluc  of  her 
bcautv.  She  knew  that  she  was  unusual.  She  had  only  to 
walk  in  the  streets  to  sec  admiration  reflected  in  the  eyes  of 
most  who  looked  upon  her.  '1  hough  it  would  have_  been  as 
a knife  plunged  into  his  heart,  could  he  ha\e  been  informed 
of  the  fact,  the  truth  was  that  she  had,  long  before  they  came 
together,  set  herself  to  catch  Richard  C hesson,  and  she  had 
done  so  bv  a clever  trick. 

But  Meriel  was  a dissatisfied  girl.  Her  mother  had  been 
an  actress.  According  to  her  views  a great  actress,  in 
reality  she  had  been  a failure;  but  she  had  been  luckyenough 
to  meet  a good  man— -the  son  of  these  old  people  with  whom 
Meriel  lived. 

Meriel  scarcely  remembered  her  father,  but  she  had  a very 
vivid  recollection  of  her  mother — a sickly,  fretful,  ungrate- 
ful woman,  who  before  she  too  had  passed  _ away  had 
successfully  managed  to  inspire  in  her  girl’s  mind  a spirit 
of  unrest,  3'  spirit  of  ingratitude,  and  a spirit  of  overwhelm- 
ing ambition.  Meriel’s  mother  had  inspired  her  young 
daughter  with  the  firm  belief  that  .such  beauty  as  she 
possessed  must  bring  her  great  reward. 

“Never  do  as  I did,”  she  had  said  many  times.  “Look 
higher  ! Use  anv  means  to  mount ! Don’t  make  a hash  of 
things!  Live  here  as  long  as  you  are  obliged  to,  but  get  a 
good  start  as  .soon  as  you  possibly  can  ! ” 

.\nd  Mcriid  Llovd  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Richard 
Chesson  was  to  be  her  good  start. 

The  question  of  niarriagc  was  one  of  such  remote 
possibility  that  Richard  ver\'  seldom  talked  about  it;  but  as 
the  fascination  of  this  girl’took  firmer  grip  of  him  be  too 
liegan  to  plan  and  scheme.  .And  because  of  this  he  went  to 
■Sir  Peter  one  day  and  asked  him  boldly  for  a substantial  rise 
in  his  salary.  . 

The  older  man  looked  at  him  kcenlx',  and  curtly  refused. 

“I  pay  vou  just  as  much  as  your  work  is  rvorth  to-  nie,’^ 
he  s,'iid;  “if  vou  are  not  satisfied  you  can  go  elsewhere.’’  _ 

Richard  had  to  remember  that  he,  dared  not  estrange.  Sir 
Peter.  He  had  his  two  sisters  to  think  of,  apart  from  his 
own  future.  After  that  interview.  Sir  Peter  Berryman  made 
it  his  business  to  watch  Richard;  and  in  a very  liule,  while 
he  had  discovered  all  there,  was  to  know.  He  had  seen 
I'oung  (Ihesson  and  Alissi  Llo\d  walking  together,  and  had 
quiddy  noticed  the  girl’s  extraordinary  beauty;  it  did  not 
take  him  ver\'  long  to  put  two  and  two  together. 

Now  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  always  had  a sort  of 
grudge  against  the  Chessons,  Sir  Peter  honestl\'  admired 
Richard’s  qualities.  He  knew  better  than  most  what  a 
misfortune,  it  w’ould  be  to  the  boy  if  he  were  to  marry,  and 
burden  himself  with  the  care  of  a wife  and  home.  lie  had 
means  of  finding  out  things,  and  he  very  quickly  learned 
that  Meriel  Lloyd  was  the  last  woman  in  the  world  for  a 
struggling  man  lo  marry.  , 

Sir"Pcrer  derided  to  sec  this  girl;  so  he  sent  for  her  and, 
warned  her  before  he  began  tri  speak  that  their  inlervicw 
r\-as  to  be  private  and  that  nothing  that  passed  between  tlum 
was  to  be  repealed  to  his  nephew. 

Meriel  had  gone  to  Sir  Peter’s  pri\'alc  room  in  a great 
state  of  perturbation.  Just  because  she  was  nervous,  she 
looked  her  prettiest.  She  possessed  one  of  those  personalities 
which  crirrv  an  inlluence  out  of  all  proportion  lo  moral 
character.'  She  stayed  at  least  half  an  hour  discussing 
matters  with  Sir  Peter,  and  when  she  left  his  luxurious  office 
there  was  a flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  a lii?ht  in  her  eyes. 


That  night  she  had  arranged  to  go  for  a walk  in  the  park  ! 
■with  Richard;  but  instead  she  scribbled  him  a letter,  in 
which  .'he  told  him  that  her  grand-parents  had  particular  it 
need  of  her  that  evening  and  she  would  have  to  go  for  a ;1 
walk  with  him  another  time.  tl 

,’l 

Cii.u’xr.K  H. 

-A  da■^■  or  two  later,-  Richard  was  called  to  Sir  Peter's  oflicc 
and  was  very  curtly  entrusted  with  a commission  wHreh’  I 
neccssilatcd  his  going  out  of  lingland  for  a litlle  vhile. 
Ouite  incidentally  Sir  Peter  told  him  that  he  would  not  onlv 
be  allowed  ample  means  for  all  his  expenses,  but  that  he  had 
been  reconsidering  his  position,  and  the  possibiliti'  of 
advancing  the  young  man's  .salarr-  within  the  next  few 
months.  j 

Full  of  excitement  and  hope,  Richard  rushed  to  share  his  j 
good  news  with  Meriel.  To  his  great  surprise  he  found  no 
one  at  the  little  house.  'Ihc  door  was  locked,  and  the  blinds 
were  pulled  down,  and  a neighbouri  informed  him  that  Mr. 
Lloyd,  with  his  wife  and  grand-daughter,  had  gone  away  for 
a fortnight  to  the  seaside. 

'J'hc  news  seemed  to  stun  Dick.  There  was  something 
curious  about  this  sudden  departure,  and  especiullv  in  the 
fact  that  Meriel  had  not  written,  which  ti'oiibled  and 
depressed  the  young  man  and  cast  a gloom  over  all  (he 
excitement  of  the  moment.  Happily  he  had  so  inueh  to  do 
and  so  little  time  in  c\hich  to  do  it,  that  he 
had  not  much  opportunity  for  worn'.  Alorcoix'r,  he 

awaited  a letter  froim  Meriel,  fully  confident  that  she  must 
have  written  and-  the  letter  must  have  miscarried. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  on  the  boat  crossing  the  Channel 
that  he  awoke  \\'ith  a pang  to  the  realisation  that  he  was  so 
far  away  and  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  acquaint  Meriel 
with  the  news  of  his  departure.  He  carried  with  him  a 
letter  which  had  reached  him  from  Sir  Peter’s  country, 
house.  Recognising  his  elder  sister’s  handwriting,  Dick 
had  slipped  this  into  an  inner  pocket  and  had  forgotten  about 
it  till  now.  It  was  a lovely  sunny  day,  and  he,, sat  on  deck, 
and  read  his  sister’s  letter — • 

“Darling  Dick,”  she  wrote — “this  will  only  be  a 
hurried  note.  It  is  to  give  you  the  news  that  Joyce  and  I 
are  leaving  here  to-morrow.  I had  a few  lines  from  .Sir 
Peter  yesterday.  He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  have  his 
house  thoroughly  done  up,  and  that  he  wanted  us  to  go  to  hi.s 
cottage  in  Wales.  He  said  that  he  thought  that  it  would 
do  us  good  tO'  have  a spell  of  fresh  air,  and  that  Miss  Tharpe 
was  to  go  with  us.  You  know  how  both  Joyce  and  I dislike 
this  woman.  She  presumes  on  her  position,  as  Sir  Peter’s 
housekeeper,  to  dictate  to  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  or  not  to 
do,  and  she  evidently  is  extremely  jealous  of  us.  She  is  very 
Irving ! I can  assure  you  that  we  would  gladly  go  awav 
from  here,  if  only  to  escape  from  her,  hut  I suppose  we  must 
do  as  we  are  told  ! 

“I  wish  we  could  have  seen  you,  darling,  if  only  for  a few 
minutes.  Do  vou  knowtthat  you  have  not  written  to  us  for 
nearlv  u fortnight?  We  know  that  you  are  frightfully  busy, 
but  don’t  quite  forget  us!  Your  letters  mean  so  much  to 
us.  I don’t  know  the  address  of  this  hou.^ie  in  Wales,  but 
1 will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  wo  arrive  there. 

“A'oiir  devoted  sister,  “Lil.” 

Undei  neath  tliis  was  a postscript — 

“Miss  Tharpe  is  in  the  most  abominable  temper.  She 
doesn’t  want  to  go  away  from  here,  and  sho  is  making  the 
lives  of  the  .seiwants  a burden,  to  them.  Joyce,  who  you 
know  is  a bit  of  a gossiper,  was  telling  me  last  night  that 
Miss  Tharpe  has  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  Sir  Peter! 
She  has  been  here  looking  after  things  for  him  ever  since  his 
wife  died,  so  I suppose  she  thinks  she  is  of  such  importance 
I he  can’t  do  without  her!” 

Dick  Chesson  slipped  the  letter  in  his  pocket  again,  feel- 
ing, he  scarcely  knew  why,  a sense  of  impending  trouble 
hanging  over  him. 

Fortunately  the  business  on  which  he  bad  been  sent 
occupied  him  so  thoroughly  that  he  was  not  given  any 
opportunity  of  sorting  out  matters  very  definitely,  and  he 
found,  as  many  another  has  found,  that  work  is  the  greatest 
; solace  for  any  mental  worry.  And  in  truth  he  was  terribly 
worried.  Meriel’s  silence  was  unbroken.  He  had  left  a 
letter  with  a neighbour  to  be  sent  to  Meriel,  andi  he  had 
I begged  her  to  write  to  him ; but,  though  he  was  abroad  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  no  answer  came  to  that  letter,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England  when  he  received 
a further  commission,  which  sent  him  to  Russia. 
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There  was  no  gainsaying  the  authority  which  commanded 
tills.  He  sent!  a loving  letter  to-  his  sisters,  who  were  now 
established  in  a charming  little  house  in  Wales,  and  he  wrote 
iig'aia  to  the  neighbour  v.  ho  had  promised  to  forward  his 
letter  to  Meriel,  and  he  implored  this  woman  to  be  so  good 
as  to  give  him  any  information  of  her  she  could. 

His  heart  was  sick  with  anxiety  now.  He  craved  for  a 
word  of  remembrance;  he  could  not  imagine  what  had 
happened.  A dull,  cold  ache  .settled  in  his  heart,  and  that 
premonition  of  trouble,  that  shadow  which  had  hung  over 
him  so  i)crsistcntly,  ne\<-r  lifted  c\t-n  for  a second. 

He  had  left  England  in  June.  It  was  September  when  he 
came  back,  and  during  all  that  time  he  had  not  received  one 
word  from  Meriel  Lloyd.  To  his  surprise  the  neighbour  had 
not  replied  to  his  letter.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  after 
he  had  reported  himself  at  the  office,  he  drove  immecfiately 
to  the  Lloyds’  house. 

It  was  empty.  Everything  had  been  taken  away.  The 
neatness  and  tlie  cleanliness  which  had  characterised  it  were 
replaced  now  bv  dusty  windows  and  a neglected  doorstep. 

With  fear  and  grief  gripping  his  heart  the  young  man 
turned  to  the  next  door.  'I'he  moment  the  woman  opened  it 
and  saw  him,  he  noticed  that  she  drew  back,  and  that  her 
manner  was  ccfiistrained. 

“I  suppose  }ou  never  got  a letter  from  me,  Mrs.  ^^'est?” 
Richard  Chesson  yueried. 

•She  coloured  hoLl\',  and  then  she  said — 

"Well,  res,  I did.  But  after  all  it  wasn't  my  jdace!  to 
•write  to  rou.  d'berc  was  others  as  sitould  have  done  it. 
(ff  course  you’ve  been  ne.xt  door?  Well,  they  went  away 
more'n  two  months  ago;  went  very  quickly  too  after  they 
come  home  from  the  seaside.  Money's-  a powerful  thing 
for  getting  a move  on.”'  Then  she  glanced  at  young 
Chesson,  and  her  heart  went  out  to  him.  ‘‘Come  in,”  she 
said.  ‘‘Come  in  and  sit  down.  I see  you  know  nothing.” 

■She  led  the  way  into  her  best  parlour  and  she  jmshed 
foi’ward  a chair. 

*‘I  have  htid  no  news,  not  even  a post-c;ird,  since  June,” 
Richard  said  in  a low  voice.  “Do  you  mind  telling  me  all 
you  know,  .Mrs.  West?” 

‘‘Well,  1 don’t  know  very  much,  but  I have  guessed  a 
lot,  because,  vou  see,  I saw  it  coming.  I knew  as  she  was 
going  to  fool  you.  1 know  a good  bit  about  that  young 
■woman!  .She's  Ihe  real  daughter  of  her  mother,  she  is; 
and  that  aint  sayin’  nothin’  in,  her  favour!” 

‘‘.Are  you  speaking  of  .Miss  Llo\d?'’  asked  Richard 
Chesson  in  a cold  voice. 

d'he  woman  looked  at  him  a moment. 

‘‘N’o.  I'm  not  speakirig  of  .Miss  I.Und!  Because  site 
ain’t  Miss  I.lo\d  now.  .She's  married — married  a man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  who's  just  rollin’  in  money,  else 
our  dear  .Meriel  wouldn't  have  look  him  on,  \ou  may  bet 
your  boots  on  that!  Here,”  s,bid  the  woman,  putting'  out 
her  hand  and  gripping  young  Chesson  fiy  the  arm.  ‘‘Sit 
down,  lad,”  she  said.  ‘‘1  shouldn't  have  done  it  perhaps  so 
rough-like,  but  you’d  got  to  know  the  truth  sooner  or  later.” 

Cii,\pter  he 

l.ady  Victoria  Burlcgh,  onl\  dauglitcr  of  the  Earl  of 
filenbo\ne,  was  universallx’  legarded  as  one  of  those  luckv 
}oung  iteople  who  arc  born  with  ;i  sil\<-r  spoon  in  their 
mouths. 

She  came  as  a,  gift  to  her  |)arents  afiri-  they  had  been 
married  a considerable  number  of  w-ars,  and  had  suffered 
much  sorrow  and  disappointment,  because  no  children  had 
been  vouchsafed  them.  I.ord  (ilenboxue  was  tlicn  plain  .Mr. 
l-5urlegh,  a hard-working,  shrewd,  eommei-cia!  man,  who 
had  built  up  a magnificent  business  from  v<-ry  small  begin- 
jiings.  He  was  proud  of  the  fael  that  he  was  a.  self-made 
man  and  his  wife  was  even  prouder.  .She  was  a dear, 
gentle,  cosv  body — if  the  truth  were  told  far  happier  itr  the. 
da\s  wlK?n  she  had  been  plain  Mrs.  Burlcgh,  and  had  lived 
in  a modest  but  most  comfortable  house  in  one  of  the 
northern  cities.  The  greatness  which  came  upon 
them  found  Martha  Burlegh  reallv  unprepared  to  take 
the  place  in  the  world  that  was  expi’cted  of  her.  But  she 
w.'is  ih<‘  happv  possessor  of  a beautiful  little  girl  then,  and  for 
this  child's  sake  she  wa.s  prepared  to  meet  all  and  any 
difficulties  which  might  come  her  way. 

So  when  little  Victoria,  or  “Tora,”  as  she  was  called,  in 
home  circles,  began  to»run  about,  and  take  notice,  she  found 
liersclf  the  mistress  of  a magnificent  nursery,  in  a beautiful 
t)ld  house,  a recent  nurchase  of  her  father’s,  and  she  found 


beautiful  old  house.  Everything  in  fact  seemed  to  be 
arranged  for  the  glory  and  the  jrleasurc  of  little  Lady 
Victoria.  Not  even  hist  lordship  himself  was  as  important 
in  the  houseiuiid  as  his  small  daughter  ! This  wasi  just  as 
it  should  be  according  to  Imrd  Glenboyne's  views,  and  why 
A’ictoria  Burlegh  did  not  grow  up  to  be  a detestable 
\oung  woman  was  one  of  those  mysteries  which  can 
never  be  explained.  The  fact  remained  that  she  was  quite 
unspoilt,  for  she  was  gifted  with  a very  happy  nature,  and 
had  inherited  a large  share  of  her  mother’s  sweet,  homely, 
and  womanly  qualities. 

I.ady  A'icloria  had  been  given  a season  in  town  and  she 
had  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  .She  had  been  much  admired, 
and  more  than  one  young  man  had  jiaid  her  attintiun, 
but  she  had  returned  to  her  home  in  the  country  with  her 
heart  untouched,  and  had  given  a great  sigh  of  relief  when 
she  had  found  herself  back  in  her  own  delightful  bed-room, 
which  once  had  been  her  nurserx’,  and  felt  that'she  could  be 
‘‘down  at  heel”  for  a time. 

One  very  hot  .\ugust  afternoon  Ladv  A’ictoria  ordered  her 
little  two-seater  motor-car  to  be  brought  round  and  drove 
off  to  a neighbouring  house  where  she  was  going  to  help 
at  a charity  fete. 

But  just  before  turning  in  at  the  gates,  she  pulled  up,  and 
sat  looking  ahead  with  something  like  a frown  contracting 
her  brows.  A young  man  was  coming  along  the  road 
towards  Iiei'.  He  was  carrying  a suit-c;ise  in  one  hand,  and 
a straw  hat  in  the  other. 

Lady  Victoria  recognised  him  at  once.  He  was  h«  r 
father's  secretary,  a young  man  who  h.-ul  been  very  strong!',' 
recommended  to  Lord  Glenboxne  early  in  the  yeai-,  iind  who, 
according  to  her  father,  was  |)roving  a veritable  godserul. 

Lady  A'ictoria.had  met  Mr.  Chesson  frequently  when  she 
had  been  in  London.  .She  liked  him.  .She  found  him 
immensely  interesting.  She  puiizled  a little  bit  about  him. 
■She  felt  that  he  was  a man  who  had  gone  through  sonu- 
great  trial,  a trial  which  had  jX'rhaps  affected  the  whole 
of  his  imental  outlook,  and  she  admired  his  good  looks,  his 
distinguishcil  appearance,  his  charming  manners. 

The  pretty  girl  in  the  car  waited  for  the  }oung  man  to 
come  near,  and  Richard  Chesson  gave  a great  start  when  he 
found  himself  addressed  b\’  her. 

‘‘W'hal  do  \ou  mean  by  walking  up  from  the  station  in 
this  heat?”  inquired  Lady  A'ietoria. 

He  coloured,  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  said  — 

‘‘Oh,  well,  I came  down  unexpectedly,  you  sec!  That  is 
to  say.  Lord  Glenboyne’s  message  to  me  was  urgent.  I 
had  very  little  time  in  which  to  make  arrangements.  There 
are  certain  matters  which  must  be  discussed  with  your 
fathe  r to-da\’.” 

fail'd  f denboyne's  daughter  looked  at  the  young  man. 
She  noted  how  thin  he  stilt  was.  .She  remembered  bearing 
.that  he  h,a<l  had  a very  bad  illness  just  before  he  came  to  her 
father.  .She  frowned  a little  more  .-,hai-|)l\-. 

‘‘Get  in,”  she  said.  ‘‘ ( am  going  to  drix-e  xou  baciv.” 
‘‘Oh,  please  no  !”  said  the  young  man.  ‘‘f  beg  of  you  not 
to  bother  about  me.  Lady  Victoria.  I am  all  right.  I am 
enjoxing  the  walli.” 

‘‘A’ou  look  like  it,”  the  girl  replied,  a little  satiricallv. 
‘‘Get  in,”  she  repealed.  “You  know  I alwavs  insist  on 
having  my  oxvn  wax,  and  f am  going  to  di'ive  xou  back. 
A'ou've  got  miles  to  walk  yet,  and  you  xvon't  be  a bit  fit  for 
business  if  you  arrive  exhausted.” 

‘‘But  you  were  going  in  here.” 

She  laughed. 

‘‘Good  heavens!  I shall  be  back  again  in  another  ten 
minutes.  I don’t  go  to  sleep  when  I ani  driving,  vou  know. 
I hope  you  are  not  nervous.  I’crhaps  xou  drive  yourself.”' 
He  shook  his  head. 

‘‘No — I know  nothing  about  motors.” 

“Well,  you  must  learn  to  drive,”  said  Lady  Victoria. 
“It  is  a very  useful  accomplishment.” 

She  chatted  away  brightly  as  he  got  in  beside  her  and  she 
drove  through  the  dusty  lanes.  Chesson  was  rcallv  grateful 
to  her  for  giving  him  this  lift.  His  suit-case,  though  not 
heavy,  was  irksome  to  carry  on  this  hot  day.  Moreover  he 
liked  this  girl.  He  responded  to  her  bright  spirit;  she 
stimulated  him.  She  reminded  him  a little  of  her  father 
in  her  straightforward  way  of  speaking;  and  he  was  begin- 
ning to  have  more  than  a respect  for  Glenbo-xne. 

“I  am  glad  you  brought  a suit-case,  Mr.  Chesson,”  Lady 
Victoria  said  as  they  drove  along.  “That  looks  as  if  xou 
were  polni?  to  stav  down  here.” 
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“1  was  not  sure  whether  your  father  might  not  want  me  to 
remain  till  to-morrow  morning.” 

“I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  he  wall,”  said  Lady 
Victoria  confidently.  “You  know  mother  and  I are  fast 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  father  can’t  exist  for  very  long 
without  you,  Mr.  Chesson.” 

Richard  laughed,  though  his  colour  rose  a little. 

“That’s  awfully  good  of  you  and  Lady  Glenboyne,”  he 
said. 

“Well,  no,  it‘s  a fact,  and  mother  is  very  pleased,  because 
vou  save  father  such  an  awful  lot  of  worry.  Before  you 
came  he  had  a succession  of  young  men  as  secretaries  who 
were  one  more  stupid  than  the  other!”  Then  she  changed 
the  conversation.  “Did  you  enjoy  your  hojiday?” 

“\’erv  much,”  he  answered  lier.  “I  went  to  stay  with 
my  sister  Joyce  w'ho  was  married  only  a few  months  ago. 
She  is  living  in  W’ales,  suqh  a delightful  house,  and  her 
husband  is  one  of  the  nicest  men  I have  ever  met,” 

“Oh,  I saw  their  pictures  in  the  paper!  They  had  such 
a delightfully  'simple  wedding,  hadn't  they.''  He  is  a 
clergyman,  isn't  he?” 

“Ves,”  said  Chesson.  “It  seems  so  strange,”  he  added, 
“to  realise  that  my  little  sister  is  married.” 

“But  vou  have  another  sister?”  Lady  \ictoria  slackened 
speed;  she  was  far  more  interested  in  listening  to  her 
companion’s  talk  than  in  hurrying  to  get  back  to  the  stall 
at  the  garden-fete. 

“Yes,  my  elder  sister,  Lilian;  she  too  is  engaged.  Whep 
she  marries,  I am  sorry  to  say,  I shall  lose  her,  as  she  is 
going  out  to  India  with  her  husband.” 

Lady  Victoria  caught  her  breath  quickly. 

“It  must  be  so  nice  to  have  a brother,”  she  said.  In  the 
same  breath  she  added,  “But  for  goodness’  sake  don’t 'ever 
let  my  father  and  mother  know  that  1 said  that  to  you  ! 
It  seems  as  if  I were  ungrateful,  and  that  I hope  I shall 
never  be ! ” 

Young  Chesson  looked  at  her  with  very  real  admiration. 
“I  don’t  think  any  one  would  ever  accuse  youi  of  that 
fault.  Lady  Victoria,”  he  said;  “but  now  please  do  let  me 
get  out  here.  See,  it  is  only  a little  distance  to  walk.” 

She  refused  to  stop,  and  drove  him  right  up  to  the 
entrance,  not  being  content  till  she  had  seen  his-,  suit-case 
taken  in  charge  by  one  of  the  footmen  and  had  taken  him 
to  her  mother’s  sitting-room  to  have  a cup  of  tea. 

“I  am  not  going  to  stay  very  long  at  this  garden-party,” 
she  said.  “It’s  rather  a nuisance  having  to  go  at  all.  Still, 
as  it’s  for  a very  good  charity,  the  children’s  hospital  in  this 
corner  of  the  world,  w'e  must  support  it.  This  is  the  first 
time  I have  ever  been  to  these  people’s  house,  although 
father  knows  the  head  of  the  house  through  business.  We 
don’t  visit.  They  are  not  very  popular  about  here,  although 
they  are  rolling  in  money.  I ought  not  to  say  anything 
about  that,  ought  I?”  SJie  laughed.  “But — ^well,  dad  is 
such  a dear  ! He  does  everything  he  can  for  everybody,  and 
that  iis  not  quite  the  story  they  tell  of  Sir  Peter  Berryman.” 
She  was  putting  on  her  loose  motoring-gloves  again  as 
she  spoke,  and  she  did  not  look  at  Richard  Chesson.  He 
was  standing  bv  the  open  window  of  Lady  Glenboyne ’s 
sitting-room,  and  now'  he  turned  round  sharply. 

“Sir  Peter  Berryman?”  he  said.  “Does  he  live  near 
here?” 

Lady  Victoria  nodded  her  head. 

“Yes',  they  are  now'-comers.  Sir  Peter  has  not  been 
married  very  long.  He  bought  this  place  just  recently. 
'Lady  Berryman,  is  a pretty  little  creature,  ever  so  much 
younger  than  Sir  Peter.  She  looks  nice,  but  as  I have  just 
said,  for  some  reason  or  other,  neither  she  nor  Sir  Peter  is 
popular  down  here.  Well,  I now  must  go,  and  the  sooner 
.1  go  the  sooner  I shall  come  back.  Mother  will  be  here  in 
a minute,  Mr.  Chesson.  Do  make  yourself  at  home.  Please 
sit  dow'n.  You  know  you  are  not  a stranger  any  longer.” 
Richard  gave  her  a smile,  but  as  the  door  closed  and  she 
disappeared,  the  smile  became  a frown.  It  seemed  to  him 
a very  strange  coincidence  that  he  should  find  himself 
so  near  to  one  whom  he  now  regarded  as  his  greatest  enemy. 

Chapter  IV. 

Lady  Victoria  was  rather  late  in  arriving  at  the  stall  at 
which  she  had  promised  to  sell.  The  grounds  of  the  big 
house  which  .Sir  Peter  Berryman  had  acquired  some  little 
•while  before  were  crowded.  There  was  a string  of  motor- 
cars, carriages,  and  cabs  waiting  in  the  avenue,  and  Lady 
Victoria  drove  her  little  two-seater  into  a corner,  and  then 
atiade  her  way  into  the  crowded  gardens. 


“I  suppose  I shall  have  to  put  in  about  an  hour,”  Lady 
Victoria  said  to  herself  with  a little  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

She  had  skirted  the  house,  but  pau.sed  as  she  observed 
that  at  the  foot  of  tile  steps  leading  to  the  terrace  Sir  Peter 
and  Lady  Berryman  were  still  standing  ready  to  greet  guests 
as  thev  arrived. 

As  she  drew  near  Victoria  Burlegh  noticed  that,  pretty 
as  she  was,  Lady  Berryman  wore  a peevish  and  even  a 
troubled  expression.  .She  was  exquisitely  dressed  in  white 
from  head  to  foot,  wearing  a beautiful  rope  of  pearls,  but 
it  was  evident  that  despite  the  grandeur 'and  luxury  which 
surrounded  her  she  was  obviously  out  of  temper  and  possibly 
ill  at  ease;  and  Lady  ^'’ictoria  was  also  quick  to  remaric 
that  there  was  a scowl  on  the  brow  of  the  old  man 
whom  she  hail  married.  The  next  moment,  however,  slu' 
was  shaking  hands  with  Lady  Berryman,  and  was  touched 
by  the  extreme  warmth  with  which  she  was  greeted. 

“But  you  never  canre  alone,  did  you?”  exclaimed  Lad\- 
Berryman.  “Oh,  you  didn’t-ought  to  have  done  that!” 

The  lips  of  her  husband  closed  in  a grim  e.xpression.  To 
the  other  girl  there  was  something  pathetic  in  this  un- 
grammatical speech  and  the  common  voice.  It  was  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  extraordinary  delicacy,  one  might 
say  the  exquisiteness,  of  the  young  creature’s  beauty. 

Victoria  answereil  lightly  and  laughingly,  and  then 
announced  that  she  must  make  her  way  to  the  Rector's 
stall. 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  said  Lady  Berryman.  “I  don't  think 
it’s  any  use  me  standing  here  any  longer.  Everybody  seems 
to  have  come  now.” 

“I  hope  I didn’t  upset  any  arrangement#,”  remarked  Lord 
Glenboyne’s  daughter.  “I  was  detained.  I should  have 
been  here  earlier.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right!”  said  Lady  Berryman.  “I’ll  tak'C 
you  to  your  stall.”  .She  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely 
when  she  was  away  from  that  tall  commanding  figure 
standing  on  those  steps.  “It  is  so  hot,  isn’t  it?”  she  ex- 
claimed. , “M\‘,  I don’t  feel  as  if  there  was  a breath  of  air  ! ” 

“It  w.js  very  good  of  you.  Lady  Berryman,  to  lend  these 
beautiful  gardens,  but  a garden  fete  is  a very  big  under- 
taking, and  1 am  afraid  this  must  have  given  vou  a good 
deal  to  do.” 

Meric!  Berryman  gave  a shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

“Oh,  me!”  fjhc  said.  “I’m  no  good  at  this  sort  of  thing. 
I don’t  do  anything;  he  does  it  all.  But  I don’t  mind  con- 
fessing to  you  as  I sha'n’t  be  a bit  sorry  w'hen  it’s  over. 
The  fuss  that  there  has  been  ! Nothing’s  been  right,  f 
get  so  upset,”  she  added  a little  plaintively,  “when  it  is 
always  scolding  and  rows  and  a fuss,  though  I ought  to  be 
getting  accustomed  to  it  by  now.’’ 

Lady  Victoria’s  arrival  had  aroused  a good  deal 
of  excitement  and  admiration.  Lots  of  people  with  whom 
she  had  a bowing  acquaintance  came  up  and  eagerly 
claimed  her  attention ; as  a saleswoman  she  yvas  a great 
success,  and  the  Rectory  stall  was  cleared  out  long  before; 
the  close  of  the  afternoon.  The  one  hour  that  she  had  set 
herself  had  merged  into  two  before  Lady  Victoria  felt  that 
she  could  conscientiously  withdraw  herself  and  her  services. 

The  grounds  were  beginning  to  empty,  the  band  was  play- 
ing its  last  tune,  and  Lady  Berryman  was  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps  saying  “Good-bye”  to  her  guests.  W'hen 
she  went  to  find  her  car  it  W'as  impossible  for  Lady  Victoria 
to  shut  her  ears  to  the  remarks  that  floated  about,  for  every 
one  was  curious  about  Sir  Peter  Berry.man’s  wife. 

“I  suppose  he  fell  in  love  with  her  beauty,  and  now'  I 
dare  say  he  regrets  having  lost  his  bead,”  one  keemspoken 
woman  remarked. 

“W’ell.'l'm  sorry  for  her,  poor  little  thing,”  was  another 
woman’s  remark;  and  Victoria  Burlegh  found  herself  echo- 
ing this  speech. 

When  she  went  to  say  “Good-b\'e,”  Lady  Berryman  clung 
to  her.  ^ 

“Oh,  won’t  you  stay  and  spend  the  evening?”  she  said. 
‘WVe’vo  got  a few  people  who’ve  promised  they’d  dine,: 
Do!”  she  urged.  “Please  do!” 

But  her  husband  intervened. 

“My  dear,”  he  said,  “you  are  forgetting.  Lady  Victoria 
will  have  her  engagements  already  made.  I hope,”  he 
added  a little  pompously,  “that  you,  with  Lord  Glenboyne 
and  voLir  mother,  will  do  us  the  honour  of  dining  here  at 
some  other  time.” 

Lady  Victoria  mitrmured  something,  she  scarcely  knew 
what,  and  then  she  w'as  escorted  by  Sir  Peter  to  her  car. 

She  drove  back  to  Cranshott,  her  father’s  place,  with  a 
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little  thrill  of  pleasure  stirring  her  heart  every  now  and 
then.  She  did  mot  seek  to  explain  that  little  thrill  of 
pleasure;  .'^he  just  enjoyed  it.  To  be  happy  was  just  a 
normal  condition  to  her. 

There  was  no  shadow  resting  on  this  young  girl’s  exist- 
ence. Of  course  everv  now  and  then  she  had  her  little 
disappointments  and  her  annoyances,  and  perhaps  the  most 
potent  of  these  was  the  growing  conviction  that  her  father 
was  making  plans  for  her  future. 

When  she  had  been  in  London  she  had  come  in  contact 
with  a good  manv  eligible  and  non-eligible  young  men. 
She  received  a vast  ;unount  of  attention.  She  became  im- 
mensely popular,  but  she.  had  declared  herself  h<'.art-whole, 
greatly  to  her  mother's  delight,  it  sci-med  to  f.ady  \’ictoria 
however  that  when  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  father’s 
neck  when  her  London  season  had  come  to  an  end  and 
gave  him  this  fact,  coupled  with  her  expression  of  joy  at 
being  able  to  go  back  to  the  country,  Lord  Glenboyne 
received  this  assurance  with  restraint. 

“You  mustn’t  be  ungrateful,  Tora,’’  he  had  said  “Think 
how  good  people  have  been  to  you  ! You  have  had  so  much 
kindness  shown  to  you.’’ 

“Of  course  I’m  not  ungrateful,  dear  old  thing,’’  Victoria 
had  replied.  “I  have  had  a perfectlv  ripping  time,  and  1 
Ihink  people  have  been  most  awfully  gooil  to  me.  .Still 
1 am  frightfully  glad  to  go  home  .again  ! Doesn’t  that 
pleasr'  you?”  she  had  demanded  as  she  pulled  his  gray  hair. 

Lord  tilenboyno  had  smiled  at  her  indulgentlv,  and  it 
. seemed  that  he  had  been  about  to  spc.ak  to  her  and  then 
had  checked  himself ; and  deep  down  in  her  heart  it  had 
dawned  on  I.ady  \'lctoria  nlterwards  that  she  knew  what 
her  father  had  been  going  to  sav  to  her. 

Of  the  various  nan  who  had  singled  her  out  for  atten- 
tion, there  were  two  whom  she  had  felt  intuitivelv  were 
always  made  welcome  by  her  father,  and  one  in  jjarticular. 
This  man  was  in  ;i  sense  distinguished,  lie  boro  a fine  old 
name;  he  was  heir  to  an  equally  line  old  title;  he  had 
abandoned  soldiering  to  go  into  commerce,  but  he  was  bv 
no  means  wealthy,  and  marriage  therefore  with  Lord  Glen- 
boyne's  daughter  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  him. 

Lady  Victori.a  liked  Desmond  Lisle.  He  was  most  attrac- 
tive and  agreeable,  ;i  good  dancer,  a splendid  tennis  plaver, 
good  at  polo;  in  fact  he  did  most  things  well,  but  he  never 
once  touched  her  romantic  fancy,  cs‘  appealed  to  her  senti- 
ment. On  the  contrary  in  some  little  ways  he  repelled  her. 
Ho  had  a manner  of  taking  things  for  granted;  he 
treated  her,  for  instance,  as  though  she  were  very  young, 
and  verv  ignorant  of  social  ways. 

When  Ladv  Victoria  had  run  her  car  into  the  garage,  she 
made  her  wav  through  the  back  of  the  house,  and  entered 
the  wide  circular  hall  by  a smxdl  door.  Her  mother  was 
sitting  in  a cosy  chair  talking  to  a tall  young  man  who 
was  standing  at  his  ease  smoking  a cigarette.  Lady  Victoria 
frowned  sharply  as  she  saw  him. 

If  she  could  have  escaped  without  being  remarked  she 
would  have  done  so,  but  Mr.  Lisle  had  already  seen  her. 
He  came  forward  with  his  usual  nonchalance. 

“So  here  vou  are  at  last!”  he  said.  “Lady  Glenboyne 
has  been  worrying  herself  most  dreadfully  about  you.  I 
hope  you  arc  going  to  tell  me  you  are  pleased  to  see  me?” 

“Well,  it  is  rather  diflicult  for  me  to  tell  you  anvthing 
else,  isn’t  it,  seeing  that  you  come  to  my  home?  It’s  the 
general  rule,  L believe,  to  say  these  things  to  one’s  guests.” 

She  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then  she  passed  on  to 
her  mother. 

“■Vou  weren’t  really  worried  about  me  were  you, 
darling?” 

Lady  Glenboyne  kissed  her  cheek  tenderly. 

“No,  not  really;  but  it  has  been  so  very  hot  this  after- 
noon, I thought  you  would  be  so  tired.”  ' 

Lady  Victoria  laughed  slightly. 

“Oh,  mummy  darling!”  she  said.  “You  must  realise 
that  I am  very  tough ! I can  stand  a good  deal  more  than 
vou  imagine.  But  if  you  will  forgiv^e  me  now  1 will 
run  up  to  my  room.  I have  some  letters  I simply  must 
write  before  I dress  for  dinner.” 

“I’m  coming  too,”  said  Lady  Glenboyne.  “You  know, 
Tora  darling,  Mr.  Chesson  is  here.  I was  so  pleased  to 
see  him.  I hope  he  will  be  able  to  stay  a day  or  two.” 

.\t  that  moment  the  butler  entered  the  hall  to  speak  to  his 
mistress,  anti  Lady  Victoria  and  Mr.  Lisle  were  left  alone. 

“You  haven’t  said  that  you  are  gl.ad  to  sco  me,  really 
glad  I mean,”  the  young  man  remarked. 

Lady  Victoria  laughed!* 


“I  am  afraid  \ ou  are  a verv  e.xacting  person,  Mr.  Lisle,” 
she  said.  “As  I remarked  just  now,  this  is  my  homo,  and 
of  course  I am  rdwats  glad  to  see  my  father’s  friends.” 
Lisle  bit  his  lij)  and  coloured. 

“Your  father’s  friends,”  he  said.  “I  recognise  the 
definition.  But  a.s  a mattt'r  of  fact  I did  not  come  here 
to  sec  either  your  mother  or  father.  I came  to  sec  you.’’ 
She  dropped  him  ,a  little  curtsey. 

“Thanks  so  much!  I appreciate  the  thought.  Now  if 
you  don’t  mind,  1 n-.ally  must  go  and  write  my  letters.” 
.She  gave  him'  -a  little  nod  and  almost  r.an  out  of  the  hall, 
and  Desmond  Lisle  stood  where  she  had  left  him,  an 
angry  expression  in  his  ey  es.  But  he  was  a man  to  whom 
opposition  was  stimulating.  As  he  throw  awav  his  cigar- 
ette ;ind  sauntereil  out  of  the  hall  to  m.ake  his  wa\’  to  his 
room,  he  said  to  himself,  quietlv  but  eni|)hnl icallv,  that  he 
had  thrown  down  the  glove  and  that  he  intended  to  fight 
to  the  last  gasp.  Victori.a  BurU'gh  should  be  his  wife  ! 

(To  be  cont’biucd.) 


NEW  SERIAL  STOKV. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A MOTHER. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Meg,  who  has  always  been  broii«lit  up  as  Lady  Richendeu’s  daughter,  finds  on  the 
latter's  death  that  she  is  nnlv  her  adopted  daughter.  The  oijly  chje  she  has 
to  her  parentage  are  two  U-tters  found  in  a secret  cavitv  in  Luly  Richenden’s 
jcwcl-case,  from  a Kllen  1'.  Martyn.  of  Highcross  Farm,  Mouiuhcld,  referring 
to  her  baby  w'hom  Lady  RicluMiflen  has  adopted. 

Sir  Augustus  Kichendf.n,  the  late  Ladv  Richenden’s  brother-in-law. 

Barry  Riciienden,  his  son,  who  asks  Meg  to  marry  him,  but  is  rejected. 

Latimer,  Lady  Richenden’s  maid,  who  Meg  believes  knows  the  truth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martyn.  whom  Meg  believes  to  be  her  real  parents. 

Mr.  Peters,  their  farm  manager. 

M'<s.  Hamilton,  who  comes  to  Highcross  as  a payiug-guest,  and  is  very  excited  at 
seeing  a certain  ring  on  Meg’s  finger. 

Miss  Gertrude  Percival.  her  aunt. 

On  her  dearly-loved  “mother’s”  death,  Meg  decides  to  visit  Mountfield  to 
make  investigations.  She  finds  that  Mrs.  I^Iartyn  still  lives  at  Highcross  Fanu 
and  takes  a post  there  as  mother’s  help,  giving  her  name  as  “ Rossiter.”  She 
recognises  Peters  as  a man  who  once  rendered  her  a service  at  a London  theatre, 
and  also  he  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  lace  in  a miniature  she  found  in 
Lady  Richenden’s  jewel-case,  marked  “Peter.” 

Meg  stays  on  at  Highcross.  A curious  little  lady,  whose  name  Meg  leams  is 
Christina  Dolores  Wulstan,  is  very  much  agitated  on  meeting  her  and  calls  her 
Phyllis.  Mr.  Martyn  tells  Meg  he  has  recognised  her  as  his  dwn  child  and 
persuades  her  to  lend  him  one  hundred  pounds.  When  Mrs.  Martyn  discovers 
this  later,  she  is  very  mhch  excited  and  distressed. 

Mr.  Peters  has  let  Meg  see  that  he  loves  her.  but  he  tells  her  there  is  a cloud 
over  his  name  that  prevents  him  from  asking  any  woman  to  marry  him.  He  is 
leaving  shortly  for  the  Argentine.  Later  Meg  sees  him  meet  a very  pretty  girl 
whom  he  calls  '‘Florence,”  and  with  whom  he  appears  to  be  on  intimate  terms. 

At  Mrs.  Martyn ’s  desire,  Megl  eaves  Highcross  for  Brighton,  where  she  is 
joined  by  Barry,  and,  in  her  loneliness,  she  gives  him  a conditional  promise  to 
marry  him — if  his  father  consents. 

A few  days  later  Meg  receives  a letter,  signed  ‘‘  Your  Unknown  Mother,” 
begging  her  to  go  to  sec  her,  Meg  is  received  by  Miss  Percival,  who  tells  her  she 
is  her  great-aunt  and  her*  mother  proves  to  be  ^Irs.  Hamilton  I Meg  is  to  go  to 
stay  with  them  at  Miss  Percival’s  house. 

Chapter  XV. 

“The  Grey  House,  Gre\ford,  near  Greychestor,  Nfoad- 
shire.”  It  was  a particularly  de[)ressinff  addix'ss,  Meg 
thought,  as  she  lool^ed  at  it  in  her  aunt’.s  handwriting. 
Had  she  been  Miss  Percival,  Meg  decided,  she  would  at 
least  have  called  her  own  abode  by  a more  cheerful  name. 

She  had  just  come  into  the  little  hall  of  Mrs.  Foreman’s 
house  at  Brighton.  Her  lug'gage  was  ready,  but  merdv 
labelled  as  far  as  Victoria,  for  she  was  going"  to  spend  a 
couple  of  days  at  a 'flat  whici"i,  it  ajjpeared,  ^Iiss  Percival 
had  in  town.  When  Meg  had  asked  for  her  address  to  give 
Latimer,  Miss  Percival  had  .-it  first  given  that  of  the  fiat, 
and  Meg  had  fancied — though  now  she  told  herself  that  it 
must  be  merely  fancy — that  her  aunt  was  unwilling  to  Pt 
her  know  the  address  of  her  coimtry-house.  She  had  how- 
ever written  it  down  in  the  end,  and  Meg  now  handed  it  to 
Latimer. 

“In  a very  little  time,  as  soon  as  we  are  settled,  I shall 
want  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me,  Latimer,”  she  said, 
as  she  picked  up  her  bag  and  coal.  “.'\nd — who  knows? — 
there  might  be  some  post — housel^eeper,  or  something  of 
that  sort— that  you  might  fill.  Any  way,  I shall  write  verv 
often,  and  you  must  answer  my  letters,  Latimer.  Yoii 
will  always  be  a linir  with  my  other  darling  mother,  and 
I can’t  lose  sight  of  you.” 

“Indeed,  1 hope  not,  Miss  Meg,”  Latimer  returned.  She 
was  looking  pale  and  tired  this  morning,  and  confessed  to 
a sleepless  night  and  a headache.  In  the  twenty-four  hours 
that  had  elapsed  since  Meg’s  interview  with  her  mother, 
the  old  woman  had  done  her  best  to  persuade  the  girl  not 
to  accept  .Miss  Percival’s  invitation,  not  to  throw  her  lot 
with  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

But  Meg  had  proved  adamant.  Nor-ii  M Latimer’s  per- 
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suasions  had  moved  her  one  iota ; the  most  she  would 
concede  was  that,  if  she  was  not  comfortable  at  the  Grey 
House,  if  she  found  herself  unable  to  stay  there,  she  would 
com-e  straight  back  to  Mrs.  P'oreman’s. 

“And  you  will  not  forget.  Miss  Meg,”  Latimer  went  on 
now,  “if  things  are  not  as  you  like,  or  as  my  lady  would 
have  liked,  vou  are  just  to  come  back  here.  There  will 
always  be  a welcome  for  you.” 

“You  are  a dear  old  thing,  Latimer!  I am  sure  there 
will,”  Meg  said  gratefully.  She  took  the  old  woman’s 
hands  in  hers,  and  then,  moved  by  some  sudden  impulse, 
stooped  and  pressed  her  lips  to  the  withered  cheeks.  “Good- 
.bye  for  a time,  dear  old  Latimer,  and  tliank  you  for  all 
your  kindness!”  she  said,  in  a voice  that  showed  the  tears 
were  not  far  awa\'. 

At  the  station  Meg  found  i\Irs.  hlamilton,  heavily  veiled. 
jMcg  was  irre.sistiblv  reminded  of  the  IMan  in  the  Iren  Mask, 
as  she  looked  at  her.  Gertainlv  recognition  of  any  kind 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  veil  of  that  descrip- 
tion was  a most  effectual  disguise.  Was  it  intentional? 
Meg  could  not  help  asking  herself  the  question,  but  sh^vvas 
powerless  to  answer  it. 

They  had  a reserved  carriage  to  Vienna,  and  once  the 
train  had  fairly  started,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  with  a sigh  of 
relief,  took  off  both  hat  and  veil. 

“I  wonder  whether  I shall  ever  get  used  to  wearing  a hat 
again.” 

“Why,  of  course  vou  will,”  Miss  Percival  said  hurriedlv, 
as  she  directed  Meg’s  attention  to  the  rnagazines  that  lay 
on  the  .seat  beside  her.  “I  don’t  know  what  thev  are  like, 
for  I am  not  much  of  a reader — ahvavs  go  to  sleep  over  a 
book,”  she  said  candidly.  “But  T suppose  vou  talre  after 
your  mother ; she  used  to  be  a great  reader.  Do  vou  remem- 
ber, Ph\dlis?” 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  gazing  at  the  landscape  in  an 
abstracted  fashion.  She  started  apparently  at  hearing  her 
ow'in  name. 

“Oh,  yes!  I love  reading — an\thing,”  she  said  quickly. 
“It  has  been  the  one  thing — the  onlv  thing ” 

“Well,  you  must  see  what  you  think  of  this.  It  is  quite 
new — I believe  this  is  the  first  number.” 

Miss  Percival  laid  her  band,  with  the  magazine  in  it,  on 
her  niece's  knee.  Mrs.  Hamilton  toolc  it  up,  and  apparentlv 
became  immer.sed  in  it,  for  she  made  no  further  remarks 
until  they  reached  the  terminus.  Miss  Percival  wrote  letters 
most  industriouslv  with  a stvlo  pen,  holding  her  blotting-pad 
on  her  knee.  Meg  would  have  Hived  to  talk,  but  the  other 
two  were  evidently  not  inclined  for  comersation  ; she  turned 
to  the  books,  and  browsed  contentedly  among  them  until 
they  reached  their  journev’s  end. 

Miss  Percivars  flat  was  in  Kensington.  It  was  furnished 
with  a quiet  luxury  that  surpirised  Meg,  who  somehow 
would  only  have  associated  the  plainest  and  most  sendee- 
able  furniture  with  this  newI\-found  aunt.  But  there  were 
further  surprises  for  the  girl.  When  Mrs.  Hamilton  had 
been  comfortably  settled  In  her  own  room,  with  her  aunt’s 
anaid  in  attendance.  Miss  Percival  turned  to  Meg  and 
announced  that  they  two  were  going  to  dine  at  a restaurant 
that  Meg  had  often  heard  of  in  happier  da  vs. 

She  put  on  her  one  black  evening  frock,  and  found  Miss 
Percival  transformed  in  velvet  and  chiffons. 

'“You  look  rather  gloomy,  child,”  she  said,  glancing  at 
her  niece.  “You  must  order  yourself  some  prettier  frocks 
to-morrow.” 

“I  have  any  amount  of  clothes,”  Meg  said  quicklv.  “But 
I a.m  in  mourning,  you  know.  I can’t  forget  my  mother — 
Lady  Richenden,  T mean.” 

It  felt  like  a return  to  the  old  clavs  to  Meg  to  find  herself 
at  a little  table  in  a window  overlooking  the  gailv-lighted 
street  beneath— to  see  the  flowers  and  all  the  dainty  acces- 
sories of  the  meal,  to  hear  the  .ipusic  and  to  look  round  her 
at  the  pretty  dresses.  Miss  Percival  did  not  prove  so  lively 
a companion  as  Meg  had  anticipated.  She  seemed  de- 
pressed and  dull,  and  when  Meg  tried  to  make  conversation, 
her  replies  were  so  vague  and  so  wide  of  the  mark  that  the 
gir!  gave  -up  the  attempt  and  sat  looking  round  at  the  other 
diners,  and  trying  to  guess  their  histories,  as  if  she  had 
returned  to  her  nurserv  davs. 

Tliey  were  waiting  for  coffee,  when  Miss  Percival’s  face 
suddenly  altered;  the  listlessness  changed  to  alert  inquirv; 
.she  leaned  forward,  and  apparentlv  gazed  at  a couple  dining 
at  a table  some  distance  away.  For  the  moment  some 
people  who  had  just  come  in  were  standing  in  Meg’s  line  of 
vision,  but  when  they  moved  curiosity  made  her  look  across. 


Then,  as  she  saw  more  clearly,  her  cheeks  flushed;  she 
clasped  her  hands  tightly  together. 

Surely  it  could  not  be  Mr.  Peters — Mr.  Peters,  moreover, 
in  immaculate  evening  dress,  and  accompanied  by  the  girl 
Meg  had  seen  with  him  on  the  field  path  a fortnight  ago ! 
Meg  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  her  own  eves, 
but  one  minute  was  enough  to  show  her  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  a mistake.  Mr.  Peters  it  undoubtedly  was, 
smiling  and  chatting  familiarly  with  his  companion  in  a way 
that  brought  a thrill  of  pain  to  Meg’s  heart. 

He  was  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  her,  the  girl 
thought;  and  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  luxury  of  a 
good  long  study  of  the  features  that  had  been  so  dear  to 
her,  that  she  bad  never  thought  to  see  again.  But  she  soon 
found  that  she  had  over-rated  his  preoccupation.  Suddenly 
he  raised  his  eyes  and  met  her  gaze  full}^  Pie  bowed  politely 
— a salutation  to  which  Meg,  in  her  confusion,  failed  to 
respond.  Then  he  said  something  to  his  companion,  she 
answered  with  a smile,  and  they  both  got  up  and  came 
together  down  the  I'oom  to  Miss  Percival’s  table. 

Meg  did  not  guess  how  becoming  was  her  bright  colour. 
She  thought  she  must  look  very  plain  and  countrified  beside 
this  girl,  in  her  pretty  white  gown,  who  was  smiling  and 
talking  so  amiably  to  ]\Ir.  Peters.  He  was  smiling  too  into 
the  sweet  upturned  face,  as  they  came  to  a standstill  just 
before  Meg. 

“Miss  Rossiter,”  he  said,  in  apparent  pleasure  at  the 
meeting,  “I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Will  vou  allow  me  to 
introduce  my  sister?  Florence,  you  have  heard  of  Miss 
Rossiter?” 

“Whv,  of  course  I have,”  the  girl  said  readily,  as  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

Meg  look  it  mechanically.  What  a fool  she  had  been  ! 
Why  had  the  idea  of  a sister  never  occurred  to  her?  Why 
had  she  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  girl  must  be  a sweet- 
heart? The  man  she  loved  was  free — she  wronged  no  omo 
in  caring  for  him.  Pier  heart  gave  a great  throb  of  thank- 
fulness. ■ 

IMeanwhile  Air.  Peters  was  talking  to  her.  Aleg  never 
knew  quite  what  he  said,  and  she  was  conscious  from  the 
look  on  his  face  that  she  was  replying  at  random.  WHth  a 
supreme  effort  she  pulled  herself  together  and  turned  to 
Aliss  Percival. 

“Aunt  Gertrude,  may  I introduce  Mr.  and  Miss  Peters? 
Mr.  Peters  was  very  kind  to  me  at  Highcross,”  she  said. 

She  caught  the  amused  glance  that  Miss  Peters  flashed 
at  her  brother,  and  guessed  that  her  confusion  was  even 
moi'e  apparent  than  she  had  feared.  Miss  Percival . threw 
herself  gallantly  into  the  breach,  and  chatted  frcclv  with 
them  both,  while  Meg  sat  silent,  with  drooping  eyelids, 
only  the  heightened  colour  in  her  cheeks  showing  that  she 
heard.  At  last  her  aunt  rose. 

“Now,  P'elicite,  if  you  have  finished  your  coffee,  we  have 
a busy  dav  before  us  to-morrow.” 

.She  bowed  to  the  Peterses  as  she  spoke,  letting  her  eyes 
rest  questioningly  on  the  }oung  man’s  face.  But  Air. 
Peters  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily.  He  and  his  sister 
were  going  to  have  their  cigarettes  in  the  lounge,  he  said ; 
he  must  have  the  pleasute  of  seeing  Aliss  Percival  and  her 
niece  to  their  taxi. 

Meg  divined  that  Aliss  Percival  was  not  pleased.  As 
Air.  Peters  stood  by  the  door,  he  sent  his  sister  on  and 
walked  a few  paces  behind  with  Aleg. 

“Why  did  vou  not  answer  my  letter?”  he  questioned. 

“Your  letter?”  Aleg  raised  her  eyes  in  her  astonishment, 
encountering  a glance  that  made  her  lower  them  in  dire 
confusion.  “I  never  had  a letter  from  you.” 

“No?”  Air.  Peters  looked  grim.  “Yet  I wrote  to  tell 
you  that  I had  been  compelled  to  postpone  mv'  departure 
for  the  Argentine,  at  any  rate  until  the  date  originally  fixed. 
And  there  were — other  things  in  the  letter  too.” 

“I  never  had  it,”  Meg  said  again.  “Where  did  you  write 
to?”  - 

“Why,  Mrs.  Alartvn  said  she  had  promised  under  all  sorts 
of  penalties  not  to  divulge  your  address,  but  she  would 
forward  anything  to  you.” 

“Ah!”  Aleg  said  e.xpressively. 

“But  why  should  she  interfere  with  your  correspondence?” 

“I  should  very  much  like  to  know,”  Aleg  began. 

There  was  no  time  for  more.  The  commissionaire  had  been'* 
particularly  quick  about  getting  a taxi.  Air.  Peters  went 
forward. 

“I  shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  to-morrow,” 
he  said,  as  he  handed  Aliss  Percival  in. 
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“We  shall  be  delighted,”  Miss  Percival  a.ssented,  much 
to  Meg’s  surprise. 

“Thank  you  verv  much!” 

He  stood  back  with  a smile  at  Meg;  his  sister  waved  her 
hand. 

“Aunt  Gertrude,”  Meg  said,  as  they  started,  “I  thought 
eve  were  going  on  to  Meadshire  to-morrow?” 

“Oh,  quite  possibly  we  mav  stay  here  a few  days  ! It 
depends  how  vour  mother  is,”  Miss  Percival  said  in  an 
uninterested  fashion.  “Besides,  I don’t  suppose  tlie  young 
man  wilt  come.  That  vras  merely  a facon  de  parler.  What 
did  vou  sav  his  name  was?  Peters?” 

Meg  hesitated  a moment. 

“Yes — Peters.  Whv,  aunt  Gertrude,  did  vou  think 
he-;—” 

“Think — think  ! I don’t  think  anything.  Why  should 
I?”  Miss  Percival  counter-questioned,  in  her  brisk  matter- 
of-fact  tones.  “Except  that  somehow  he  doesn’t  look  like 
a Peters.  You  must  not  get  fanciful  like  your  mother, 
Feiicite.” 

But  if  Meg  coidd  have  seen  her  aunt’s  eyes  just  then  she 
would  have  noticed  a curious  glitter  in  them  that  belied 
her  words. 

Chapter  XVI. 

The  Grey  House  certainly  deserved  its  name.  That  was 
Meg’s  first  impression  as  they  turned  in  at  the  drive  this 
wet  August  evening.  The  house  itself  was  apparently  a 
large  one,  built  of  gray  stone,  with  a big  square  portico, 
and  with  modern  windows.  But  there  were  no  flowers,  no 
creepers  growing  up  the  walls.  There  was  a large  oval 
lawn,  not  in  the  best  order,  round  which  the  drive  ran; 
then,  screening  the  whole  of  the  house  but  the  chimnev- 
tops  from  the  road,  there  ran  a plantation  of  Portugal 
laurels.  Behind  this,  again,  there  was,  as  Meg  had  seen 
as  .she  came  along,  a high  brick  wall. 

Meg  thought  it  looked  ra.ther  like  a prison,  and  she 
shivered  as  she  got  out  of  the  motor-car  that  had  met  them 
at  the  station.  The  atmosphere  was  depressing  too;  it  had 
rained  steadilv  since  they  left  town ; the  water  lay  in 
puddles  on  the  drive,  dripped  down  from  the  roof,  from  the 
corners  of  the  portico,  off  the  shining  leaves  of  the  Portugal 
laurels. 

They  had  onlv  .stopped  the  one  day  in  London,  and  iMeg 
had  therefore  missed  the  promised  call  from  Mr.  Peters. 
.She  told  herself  that  she  was  not  disappointed — th.at  she 
could  not  be  disappointed,  since  Mr.  Peters  could  be  nothing 
to  her  anv  more.  She  had  sat  up  late  the  previous  evening, 
writing  .a  long  letter  to  Barry,  striving  to  make  up  for  some 
of  her  former  deficiencies  in  this  respect.  But  she  said 
nothing  of  her  encoiunter  with  Mr.  Peters  at  the  restaurant. 
Barry  did  not  know  the  farm  manager;  therefore  he  would 
not  be  interested  in  the  story  of  their  meeting,  she  told 
herself,  juggling  with  her  conscience  once  more. 

The  journev  had  taken  longer  than  Meg  had  anticipated. 
It  had  been  a cross-country  one,  involving  several  changes. 
But  alwavs  there  had  been  a reserved  fii'st-class  carriage 
for  them,  and  Miss  Percival  had  scon  to  it  that  there  Jaad 
been  plentv  of  magazines  to  read,  as  well  as  a tea-basket 
and  plentv  of  good  things  to  eat. 

Meg  had  not  felt  inclined  to  read  to-day.  Her  own  life 
struck  her  as  being  more  exciting  than  any  novel,  and, 
though  she  took  up  a paper  and  glanced  at  it  mechanically, 
her  thoughts  were  far  away.  The  knowledge  that  the  man 
she  loved  was  still  in  England,  that  though  their  lives  might 
never  run  side  by  side,  yet  he  had  not  betrayed  their 
love,  was  enough  for  her  for  this  one  day.  .She  did  not 
let  herself  think  of  the  future  and  what  it  might  bring 
forth ; she  told  herself  that  she  must  be  content  to  drift. 
What  was  going  to  happen  to  her,  to  her  lover  or  to  her 
mother,  all  lay  on  the  knees  of  the  gods;  she  could  not 
influence  it  in  one  wav  or  another.  But  she  dwelt  con- 
tinuallv  on  the  joy  in  Air.  Peters’s  eyes,  the  gladness  in  his 
voice,  when  he  had  talked  to  her. 

M iss  Percival  looked  at  her  curiouslv  more  than  once. 
The  mistv  brown  eyes,  the  smiling  lips,  told  their  own  storv 
to  the  experienced  elder  woman,  and  Gertrude  Percival 
sighed.  Things  were  all  going  wrong  somehow,  and  she 
began  to  doubt  her  own  ability  to  cope  with  the  situation  as 
it  was  unrolling  itself.  For  the  first  time,  too,  she  found 
herself  vv'ondering  whether  she  had  done  wrong — whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have  remained  quietly  in 
her  own  home,  gone  on  with  her  own  ordered,  peaceful  wav 
of  life,  than- to  have  come  to  the  help  of  this  poor  niece  of 
bus.  Yet,  even  as  she  questioned,  she  knew  the  answer. 


It  was  not  in  Gertrude  Percival's  nature  to  refuse  help  to 
any  stricken  being  that  had  fallen  by  the  wa_\side. 

To  Meg,  looking  at  the  slight  stooping  figure  in  the  corner 
of  their  compartment,  and  afterwards  in  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  car,  it  seemed  like  a dream  to  reflect  that  this  really 
was  her  mother,  and  that  all  surmises  and  guesses  as  to 
her  identity  were  now  at  an  end.  Mrs.  Hamilton  scarceK 
spoke  all  day.  But  her  eves  watched  every  movement  of 
Aleg’s;  she  listened  eagerlv  to  everv  word  the  girl  uttered. 

^\’hen  they  all  aliidited  at  the  door  of  the  Grev  House, 

.Miss  Percival  turned  to  her  niece. 

“.May  the  Grey  House  bo  a h;tpp\-  home  for  you,  Phyllis, 
mv  dear.” 

Meg  looked  at  her  mother,  who  seemed  to  be  struggling 
with  some  kind  of  emotion. 

“You  have  been  \-ery  kind  to  me,  aunt  Gertrude,”  she 
said,  in  a stifled  tone — “better  than  I have  de.servcd.  Here, 
with  you  and  my  Feiicite,  I shall  be  content—  I shall  perhaps 
forget.” 

There  was  no  time  for  more.  The  door  into  the  hall 
stood  hospitably  open,  and  two  white-capped,  rosv-cheeked 
maids  -were  coming  forward  to  take  the  wraps  and  hand- 
luggage. 

1 he  interior  of  the  Grey  House  was  curiouslv  in  contrast 
Avith  the  depressing  exterior.  The  halt  looked  bright  and 
cheerful,  with  gay-coloured  rugs  strew-n  oyer  the  parquet 
flooring;  .August  though  it  was,  ,a  bright  fire  burned  in  the 
open  fireplace;  a big  roomy  settee  was  drawn  up  at  one  side, 
and  an  octagonal  tea-table  stood  in  front  of  it.  It  was  spread 
with  good  things — dainty  sandwiches,  a big  basket  of  cakes, 
a piled-up  dish  of  fruit.  The  old  silver  and  china  Avere  a 
delight  to  the  eye,  AA'hile  the  jug  of  yelloAA’  cream  reminded 
Meg  of  Highcross.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  there  Avas  a 
great  boAA'l  of  roses.  Aleg  longed  to  burv  her  face  in  their 
exquisite  softness.  .Miss  PerciA-al  utterc'd  an  c.xclamation 
of  pleasure  Avhen  she  saAv  the  fire. 

“Ihis  is  just  Avhat  I AAas  hoping  for.  I knew  I could 
leave  it  to  you,  Jessie.  Now  avc  can  forget  all  about  the 
cold  and  damp  outside.  And,  Phyllis,  do  take  off  vour  veil  ! 

I feel  as  if  I AA'ere  talking  to  a statue  or  a muminv,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  AA'hile  aou  are  AA'earing  it.” 

Airs.  Hamilton  drew'  it' and  the  hat  off  together. 

“It  has  served  its  purpose;  it  can  go,”  she  said  carelessly. 

■She  smiled  at  Aleg  as  she  spoke,  and  the  girl  could  not 
help  noting  the_ contrast  betAveen  the  lovelv  lines,  the  sAveet 
CLines  of  the  still  beautiful  mouth,  and  the  haunting  pathos 
of  the  great  eyes.  Miss  Perciv.al  sat  dowm  and  began  to 
pour  out  the  tea.  Airs.  Hamilton  uttered  a cry  of  pleasure. 

' “'Hie  old  Queen  .Anne  teapot!  AMu  have  it  still!” 

Aliss  Percival  I'aised  her  evobrows. 

“Naturally,  and  I bclicA-e  in  using  one’s  things.  If  I 
kept  my  silver  at  the  bank,  as  some  ]3eople  do  I should  feel 
I might  just  as  Avell  not  have  it  at  all.” 

Afrs.  Hamilton  made  no  replv.  She  lay  back  in  her 
chair  and  drank. her  tea  feverishly,  but  she  ate  scarcely 
anything,  and  made  no  attempt  to  join  in  the  someAvha’t 
desultory  conversation  going  on  betAveen  Aliss  Percival  and 
Aleg.  At  last  the  former  rose. 

I expect  AAe  shall  all  like  to  see  our  rooms.  Phyllis, 
yours  are  next  to  mine.  I Avill  take  vou  to  them  at  once. 
Feiicite”— she  pau.sed  and  looked  at’  Aleg— “I  am  afraid 
vour  quarters  Avill  be  scarcely  ns  comfortable  as  1 should 
like.  Aou  see,  since  aa'c  kne.AA’  a'ou  AA-ere  reallA"  coming,  there 
has  been  no  time,  to  do  anything.  But  Jessie  Avill  do  any- 
thing she  can  for  you  noAV,  and  later  on  'vou  can  have  thein 
done  up  according  to  your  OAvn  liking.” 

Aleg  murmured  something'  to  the  effect  that  she  Avas  sure 
it  Avould  all  be  charming.  She  felt  suddenlv  lonely  as  she 
folloAved  her  mother  and  aunt  up.stairs,  Mrs.'Hamil'ton  lean- 
ing on  the  elder  Avoman  as  though  her  strength  Avas  gone. 

In  the  corridor,  that  apparently  ran  the  length  of  the^iouse 
upstairs,  Jessie  Avas  Avaiting  for  them.  She  rook  Aleg  at 
onco_  to  a large  room  at  the  \A-est  side  of  the  house,  over- 
looking the  open  country.  The  furniture  Avas  dark  and 
old-fashioned,  Aleg  saAV  at  once,  but  the  Avails  Avere  painted 
Avhite,  giving  an  impression  of  space  and  stillness  that  the 
girl  fell  in  love  Avith  at  once.  The  carpet  Avas  a plain  gra\- 
drugglet,  and  the  oak  chairs  and  the  big  Avooden  bedstead 
AA-ere  upholstered  in  pretty  fioAvered  chintz.  Jessie  looked 
round  Avith  disparaging  eyes.  f, 

“\Yc  have  done  the  best  Ave  could,  miss,  but  there  has 
been  so  little  time-  — ” 

“I  think  it  is  charming,’’  Aleg  said  quickly.  ‘ I like  all 
this  Victorian  furniture, ” ' j 
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Jessie  sniffed. 

“It  is  not  much  like  the  room  you  would  have  had  at 
Clivefoi-d,  miss.  The  young  lady’s  room  there  was  all  white 
enamelled  furniture  and  pale  blue  hangings,  and  just  a 
touch  of  silver  here  and  then'.” 

“d  hat  sounds  verv  delightful,”  Meg  assented.  “But  it 
would  take  a lot  of  keeping  clean,  Jessie.” 

“Oh,  not  more  than  old  stuff,  miss;  and  you  got  some 
satisfaction  out  of  it!”  Jessie  went  on.  “I  only  hope  the  | 
t.mants  will  keep  the  ]ilace  in  decent  order  while  we  are  ' 
away.  1 am  sure  it  looked  beautiful  when  we  left.”  | 

“.\re  \ou  going  Ijack?”  .Meg  questioned  as  she  went  over  j 
to  the  window.  “I  am  sorry  you  are  not  staying  here.” 
Jessie  opened  her  eyes  in  amazement.  | 

“Oh,  but  1 am,  miss;  that  is,  as  long  as  you  .and  .Miss  | 
Percival  are  here  ! But  as  the  mistress  has  only  let  Clivc- 
ford  for  six  months,  we  are  hoping  to  go  back  there  then.” 
“But — but  ^ou  don't — my  aunt  doesn’t  live  here  then?” 
Meg  asked  in  surprise. 

“Whv,  no,  miss.  We  hadn’t  any  of  us  been  down  here 
until  last  week.  This  is  just  a furnished  house  that  the 
mistress  has  taken  while  her  own  is  let.” 

Meg  told  herself  that  she  ought  not  to  have  questioned 
the  maid  about  her  aunt's  arrangements.  She  had  certainl> 
thought  that  the  Grev  House  was  Miss  Percival’s  own, 
but  the  fact  that  it  wns  only  rented  made  no  real  difterence 
to  her.  Jessie  had  alreadv  unpacked  her  box,  and  laid  out 
what  she  would  need  for  the  evening,  so  .Meg  dismissed  her, 
saving  that  she  would  ring  when  she  wanted  her. 

There  was  a wide  window-scat ; Meg  sat  down  and 
looked  out.  'I'lio  rain  had  stopped  now;  there  was  even  a 
gleam  of  the  setting  sun  trying  to  jjeep  forth,  glistening  on 
the  wet  leaves  of  the  Portugal  laurels,  making  the  flowfTs 
in  the  borders  below  Meg’s  window  lift  up  their  heads  and 
breathe  their  sweetness  on  the  moist  air. 


The  garden  would  l)o  a groat  delight;  Meg  saw  that  at 
once.  From  the  vindow  she  could  see  over  the  brick  wall 
that  ran  round  the  whole  of  the  garden  ;ip[)arently.  On  th<' 
one  side  there  la\  woods  that  slanted  up  ipto  hills  that  w<-nt 
back  as  far  as  .Meg  could  see;  tiearer,  on  the  southern  sida, 
there  was  a sireteh  of  j'leasant  jueadow  land,  bordered  b\  a 
running  slioatn.  There  was  a wooden  gate  ii\  the  gaid<  n 
wrdl  that  gave  on  to  titi'  meadow,  and  cvidentlv  a footpath 
bevond,  foi"  ;is  Meg  looked  she  saw  that  two  llgurr's  were 
walking  up  ;md  down  there  in  single  file. 

The  first  one  carried  an  umbrelki,  and  till  Meg  couhl 
see  of  the  first  figure  was  a huge,  umbrelht,  with 
■a  little  fringe  of  mackintaslv  coming  ;lown  over  a jt.air  of 
siotilh -madia  clumsy-looking  boots.  Meg  could  not  m.ake. 
out  whether  it  w.as  a nian  or  a woman.  But  whieln'\er  it 
was,  it  wtdked  with  a curious  sidelong  gtiit,  and  the  um- 
brella bobbed  up  anil  down  in  ;i  most  eccentric  fashion. 
.XboLit  the  second  figure  theie  could  fie  no  mistake;  it  w.as 
certainly  that  of  a woman — a tall,  gaunt-looking  female, 
who  turned  when  the  other  turned,  keeping  a few  iiaces 
behind  till  the  time.  -Meg  thought  thev  w'ere  an  odil-looking 
couple.  .She  was  still  watching  them  when  Jessie  c.ame  in 
the  room  again  with  .a  message  from  her  mistress.  .Megi 
called  the  girl  to  the  window. 

“What  funny-looking  people!  Is  that  a man  or  ,a 
wom.m?” 

“.\  woman,  mis.s — such  a queer-looking  little  woman  ! T 
have  seen  them  nearly  every  day.  'I'hey  walk  about  like 
that  evervwhere.  The  baker,  when  he  came  round,  told  me 
they  were  lodging  at  a farm  over  there  among  the  hills. 
That  one  behind  is  the  other  one’s  maid.  1 think  the  ladv 
is  .a  foreigner.  .She  has  got  some  grand-sounding  name. 
But  I don’t  know  w hat  she  is  always  poking  about  here  for, 
,S1k  looks  as  if  she  was  watching  some  one.’’ 

{To  be  conliniied.) 


CONCLUSION. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIVIAN  ADENE. 

Ci-i.i\pr.ER  XXIV. 

It  w^as  indeed  a tragic  ending  to  the  day  w hich  had  Ixtgun 
so  brightly.  XVhen  once  the  news  of  an  accident  reached 
the  other  end  of  the  lake,  brought  by  Viviari,  white  and 
wild-evcd,  there  was  no  lack  of  help. 

When  men  with  ropes  .and  ladders  reached  the  open  hole, 
Gavin  was  still  sw  imming  in  the  ice>-cold  water,  diving  again 
and  again  in  the  fiautless  effort  to  reach  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  tragic  happening.  He  wvas  pulled  out  numbed  and 
chilled  to  the  bone.  No  one  but  an  exceptionallv  good 
swimmer  could  have  done  wdiat  he  had  done  in  that  ice- 
cold  w'ater.  But  those  others  who  had  been  engulfed  seemed 
to  have  been  sucked  down  to  their  death  without  hope  of 
succour,  as  was  the  pcril  at  that  end  of  the  lake. 

The.  bodies  were  found  t'nree  <lavs  later.  Ivor’s  neck  was 
grasped  by  the  arms  of  the  woman  he  had  probablv  sought 
to  succour,  for  he  was  .a  fine  swimilier,  .and  might  easih' 
have  effected  ;i  rescue  had  he  not  been  drawn  down  to  his 
own  doom.  Craddocle’s  bodv  was  found  a little  lower  down 
the  stream  which  ran  out  fronr  the  lake  at  that  end.  No 
one  knew  wdiethcr  or  not  he  could  swim. 

How  Mrs.  .Sandford  ca'me  to  be  there  at  the  far  end  of 
the  lake  was  <a  mvstrr\  none  of  the  investigators  at  the 
inquest  could  penetrate.  No  one  had  .seen  her  on  the  ice. 
Yet  she  had  been  .a  guest  for  long  at  \'ale  Peveril  recentlv, 
.and  her  brother  was  still  inh.abiting  his  roonrs  at  the  farm 
wdien  he  met  with  his  tragic  death. 

G.avin  could  throw  no  light  tipon  the  circumstances.  He 
and  .Miss  Adcne  had  been  skating  a race  in  advance  of  the 
other  pair.  He  had  been  surjirised  not  to  reach  the  rope 
.-ind  to  .see  a*  lady  skating  beyond  the  part  usuallv  considered 
safe.  He  would  not  let  Miss  Adeno  approach  her,  though  she 
.seemed  to  becKon  them  on.  But,  knowing  that  the  ice 
thickened  in  ;i  certain  line  a little  way  towards  the  bank  on 
the  right,  ho  had  swerved  as  <a  precautionary  measure,  and 
almost  immediately  had  heard  the  crack  of  the  ice  which 
told  of  the  accident.  He  had  got  off  his  skates  and  coat  as 
fast  as  possible  and  plunged  in  to  the  rescue. 

He  w'as  complimented  upon  his  courage  in  adventuring 
himself  into  such  danger.  The  verdict  of  “Accidental 
death”  was  returned  in  each  ca.se. 

Garth  walked  home  with  his  father,  both  looking  very 
grave,  and  the  latter  presently  said — 


“I  wisli  I knew  wh.at  you  were  thinking  about  it  .all. 
Garth.”  ' ’ 


“1  am  afr.'dd  that  my  thoughts  would'  ottlv  pain  you,  . 
sir,  and  1 hope  myself  that  they  are  unjust  and  untrue.” 
“G.arth,”  said  l.ord  Vale,  as  he  still  w.as  to  the  world,  j 
“I  would  not  s.'iy  this  to  any  living  creature  except  vourself, 
but  1 believe  you  will  understand.  Jt  is  .almost  a relief  to 
me  that  your  poor  brother  is  no  more.” 

(jtirth  pressed  his  father’s  .arm  and  made  no  response.  i 
“Often  1 have  been  afraid  of  what  Ivor’s  life  might 
turn  to.  You  know  what  I mo.an.  There  have  been 
moments  when  1 have  doubted  his  sanity.  Even  during 
these  hast  few  month's  1 have  been  profoundly  iineasv.  Can  j 
yam  guess  whv?”  ’ ' j 

“1  think  1_  can.  You  mean  about  Gavin,  and  perh.aps 
about  .Miss  N'ivi.an  also.”  i 

“You  mean  th;it  you  vourself  have  been  anxious?”  ' 

“Profoundly  so,  and  especially  when  Mrs.  StindforJ  I ’ 
appeared  upon  the  scene.” 

“_\nd  sho'w.as  there — that  night?” 

“.Sho  was.” 

“What  had  she  come  for?”  ■ 1 

“I  cannot  tell.  Only  conjecture  is  possible.”  I 

“Grin  you  tell  me  what  it  is  you  conjecture?”  fl 

“It  is  painful  to  me  to  do  so.  They'  are  all  dead  - I he 


three  whom  I believe  to  have  heen  conspirators.  K it 
needful  to,  s.;iy  more?  (iavin  and  N’ivian  were  hired  out 
alone  to  ihe  dangerous  end  of  the  lake.  Two  poW'Crful  m<'ii 
and  one  extremiclv  determined  yvoman  w'Cre  there  in  the 
darkness  Brolten  ice  keeps  its  secret.” 

Lord  Vale  heaved  a dee;)  sigh.  , By  mutual  consent  thev 
dropped  the  painful  subject.  What  would  it  serve  to  specu- 
late more?  Ivor  was  dead.  His  strange  record  was  closed. 
Why  seek  to  read  between  the  enigmatic  lines? 

“Garth,”  said  Lord  \’ale  suddenly  as  they  neared  tlie 
house,  “f  should  like  to  speak  one  other  word  to  vou.  1 
once  tried  to  say  something  like  it  to  Ivor,  but  he  cut  mo 
short  with  angry  impatience.  M’ith  you  1 think  it  mav  be 
different.  This  morning  sc, me  words  of  vour  mother’s  gave 
a new  significance  to  the  thought.  She  said  to  me,  ‘I  luivc 
a horror  of  this  place.  1 yvant  to  get  ayvay.  1 yvLh  that 
yve  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \’ale.  again,  and  that  yve  could  go 
.abroad  when  Garth  is  married,  and  shoyv  a little  of  tlic 
world  to  Gertie,  and  visit  our  married  daughter.  I begin 
to  dislike  the  tie  of  Vale  Peveril.  I feel  .as  though  yve  had. 
no  right  here,  and  as  though  we  ought  to  be  gone.’  'Phose 
yvere  her  very  words.”  , G;  f 
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Garth  looked  suddenly  eager.  Lord  \'aic  continued 
speaking. 

“That  has  often  been  the  thougiit  in  m\'  heart.  I am  not 
comfortable  as  to  oui-  rights  here.  1 have  the  same  con- 
viction as  Gavin — that  niv  brother  would  never  have  brought 
liis  son  here  if  he  had  not  the  right  of  succession.  I do  not 
know  whether  anything  can  be  done  about  it.  I can  only 
sav  that  I should  b<‘  vvrv  readwto  enter  into  an\-  compact 
which  would  give  him  the  position  of  his  father’s  law- 
ful son — as  1 believe  him  to  he.  But  then  there  is  vour  point 
of  view  to  be  considered,  now  that  \our  poor  brother  is 
dead.’’ 

“My  point  of  view  exactly  coincides  v,  ith  what  you  have 
just  said,  sir.  I believe  that  /iavin  is  Loiai  \'ale.’’ 

“If  only  it  could  be  proved  it  would  come  to  ine  as  a great 
relief.  \Vithout  proof  I am  not  sure  what  could  be  done. 
But  to  live  continuoush-  with  this  sense  of  uncertaintv  is 
wearing  me  out.  I confess  that  in  th,c  |>ast  1 have  felt 
pleasure  in  the  ])osilion,  and  I Ijelieved  m\  w ife  was  hap]W 
also.  But  if  she  continues  to  take  the  view  she  strongly 
ex[)ressed  this  morning,  and  if  vou  also  share  that  view  — ’’ 

“1  think  _vou  know,  sir,  that  I always  believed  in  Gavin’s 
rights.’’ 

“You  did.  I remember  the  letters  vou  wrot<  from  India. 
Iv'or  used  to  be  angry,  and  Gavin  behaved  so  well  all 
through.  Now  he  ;md  \'ivi;in  are  to  marnv  Well,  well, 
1 trust  and  believe  they  will  be  verv  h.appv  on  small  means. 
But  one  cannot  help  seeing  how  thew  would  adorn  the 
position  of  Lord  and  Ladv  Vale  of  Vale  Peveril.’’ 

.\s  he  spoke  those  woreJs  both  turned  at  the  sound  of  a 
footstep  behind  them.  Gavin  was  coming  up.  He  had 
driven  \’ivian  home  after  the  conclusion  of  the  inquest,  at 
which  both  were  required  as  witnessc’s.  Now,  as  he  ap- 
proached his  uncle  and  cousin,  he  heard  the  last  words 
w hich  Lord  Vale  had  Sjtoken.  As  f, at  her  .and  son  turned 
to  greet  him,  there  was  something  in  his  face  which  arrested 
their  attention. 

“Yes,  Gavin,  my  hoy?”  said  Lord  Vale  kindly.  “Have 
you  an\'thing  you  want  to  say?  ft  h.as  ’oeen  a sad  bit  of 
business,  but  w'e  must  try  to  quit  it  behind  us  now.  I was 
saying  to  Garth ” 

“1  heard  a little  of  what  vou  were  saving  as  I was 

conung  up  to  you.  If  1 could  onlv  be  sure You  have 

treated  me  so  kindly  always — \’ivian  and  I feel  that  about 
it.  I do  not  like  thi'  idea  of  supplanting  \ou.” 

.\t  that  moment  Garth  understood.  His  e\es  lighted. 

“I-'ather,”  he  said,  “Gavin  has  found  the  proofs.  It  is 
Lord  Vale  of  \'ale  Peveril  who  stand.s  before  us  now- !” — and 
lie  held  out  his  hand. 

“Bless  my  heart!”  exclaimed  his  father.  “Do  you  mean 
that,  Gavin?” 

“Vivian  found  the  papers— on  the  day  of  the  accident. 
I could  not  speak  of  it  before.  I scarcely  knew'  how  or 
when  I could  tell  you.  But  when  I heard  something  of 

what  you  w'ere  saying,  whv  then If  vou  would  come 

to  my  house  and  loolc  at  them — I think  there  can  be  no 
mistake.” 

.‘\s  the  three  men  walked  together  to  the  Den,  Gavin  told 
them  the  story  of  the  strange  things  which  had  befallen 
\’ivian  at  Vale  Peveril,  and  how  at  last,  in  dream  or  vision, 
or  some  mvsterious  manifestation  vouchsafed  to  her,  the 
hiding-place — of  which  none  might  ever  have  thought — had 
been  revealed  to  her,  and  how'  the  papers  had  been  found. 

Of  Ivor’s  discovery  of  her  “find”  and  of  his  subsequent 
action  on  the  frozen  lake  Gavin  spoke  no  wmrd.  He  him- 
self had  small  doubt  but  that  his  cousin  had  hoped  to  com- 
pass his  death.  But  he  had  resolved  to  speak  no  word  of 
this.  He  held  the  opinion  that  Ivor  was  not  wholly  sane 
or  responsible ; and  Garth  kept  his  counsel  concerning  a 
paper  he  had  found  in  Craddock’s  pocket-book,  much 
blurred  and  defaced  by  the  action  of  the  water.  He  had 
deciphered  and  then  burned  it,  speaking  to  none  of  its  con- 
tents. But  its  discovery  had  helped  him  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  that  expressed  by  his  father.  It  was  well  that 
Ivor  Vale’s  earthlv  career  had  been  prematurely  closed. 

“It  is  a wonderful  story,”  said  the  elder  man,  as  they 
approached  the  house. 

Thev  entered,  and  together  examined  the  papers  w'hich 
Vivian  had  found  and  brought  a few  days  back. 

“It  is  perfectlv  clear,”  said  Gavin’s  uncle.  “The  lawyers 
must  examine  them,  and  perhaps  a few’  rabies  will  have 
to  pass,  since  the  cvriginal  entries  are  in  this  remote  Vir- 
ginian village.  But  no  matter — it  is  merely  the  question 
of  a few,'  formalities,  and  you,  my  lad,  come  into  }Our  own. 


I am  tiady  glad  for  \ our  sake.  I am  also  glad  for  my  owai. 

I was  grow  ing  somewhat  weary  of  the  uncc-rtainlies  of  the 
position,  and  this  tragedy  has  weakened  still  more  my 
pleasure  in  \’ale  Peveril.  ^’our  aunt  will  be  glad  to  gut 
awa\'.  Yes,  it  i>  well  - it  is  \erv  well.  Tb.e  sh.adow,  such 
as  it  was,  is  lifted  from  your  \oung  life,  and  vour  eontiilence 
has  been  fully  justilieHl.  1 should  like,  my  dear  lad,  to  be 
the  first  to  congratulau*  \ou  under  \'Our  rightful  n.anve  of 
Lord  \’ale.” 

Gavin  wrung  his  uncle’s  h;md.  He  felt  the  generosity  of 
the  man  before  liiin.  Had  hor  lived,  how  different  all 
would  have  been  ! 

“I  will  bring  Vi\'ian  down  with  me,”  s.aid  Garth.  “Ga\in, 
will  }OU  give  us  tea  hi're,  .Miriam  and  \’ivian,  :is  roll  did 
that  tiutumn  evening  that  sis'ins  remote  now?  Pcrlkips  I 
shall  ask  you  to  let  us  this  little,  house,  ;is  a pird-ii-h'ire 
for  us  in  the  old  ceuntiw  whih't  our  life  is  si)ent  in  India. 
For  Miriam  goes  out  with  me.  .She  h.as  no  more  wish  to 
hamper  me  or  tui'n  nu'  into  an  idle  man  than  1 ha\<“  ibi- 
disposition  for  such  a change.  W'e  are  soon  going  cjut 
together.  G<a\in,  why  sln)rdd  not  you  anvl  \ i\i:m  take  India 
in  your  wedding  jounu'y,  and  n'turn  to  find  Wale  Peveril 
awaiting  its  new  master?” 

At  dusk  that  same  e\-('ning,  with  the  dancing  light  from 
the  blazing  hearth  for  t’neir  only  illumination,  the  four  sat 
round  Ga\'in’s  board. 

Tragedy  h.id  been  too  recent  for  mirth  and  laughter,  vet; 
all  the  faces  expressed  their  great  content  ;md  betiutiful 
happiness.  Ouietiv  they  spoke  of  all  the,  happenings  of  these 
past  weeks,  \i\ian  spoke,  of  h<’r  earlv  dreams,  when  the 
face  of  Gavin  had  looked  down  .at  her  from  light  into  dark- 
ness. .She.  told  of  the  strange  sensations  and  impulses  she 
had  experienced,  and  how  from  the  first  she  had  felt  that  sin- 
had  some  mission  to  ijerform  at  A'.ale  Peveril,  though  she 
was  not  always  certiun  what  form  it  would  take.  .-\t  last 
the  secret  had  been  revealed,  and  Gavin’s  position  restored 
and  made  sure.  Then  to  Miriam  \'ivian  said — 

“.'\nd  in  a w;ay  we  owe  it  all  to  you,  Mirrv,  who  c.ame 
and  fetched  me  in  my  hour  of  neeil,  and  brought  pie  here — ■ 
where  Gavin  is.” 

“.\nd  ^•our  love  was  the  means  of  saving  him  and  bringing 
him  into  his  kingdom.  For  it  was  the  power  of  love  whicli 
gave  you  that  str.-mge  insight  and  understanding,  and  made 
you  fearless  where  others  might  have  shrunk  and  lletl.” 

“I  believe  th.at,”  (javin  said,  with  a grave  brightness  in 
his  eyes,  “for  I think  that  love  is  the  chiefest  and  most 
wonderful  and  most  beautiful  power  upon  earth.  Perhaps 
my  Lather  had  tried  before  to  reve.al  his  secret.  1 he  fe.ar 
which  had  grown  up  about  his  room-  the  tradition  that  it 
w’as  haunted— uncannv — might  just  mean  that  he  had  been 
trying  before — how  do  we.  know?  But  when  Vivian  came 
there  was  love  in  her  he.art  that  cast  out  fear.” 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  she  laid  hers  in  it.  Their 
eyes  met  in  a long  look.  G.arth  smiled  at  Miriam,  .and 
she  back  at  him.  Beneath  the  table  thev  exchanged  a hand- 
clasp as  close  as  the  one  thev  saw. 

“Let  us  come  out  into  the  moonlight,”  said  Gavin  sud- 
denly. “It  is  a glorious  night,  and  the  frost  is  gone.” 

They  stood  side  by  side  in  the  brilliant  winter  night, 
with  the  breeze  from  the  south  seeming  to  whisper  its 
message  of  a not  too  distant  springtide  of  glory. 

“My  darling  !”  said  Gavin  verv  softly. 

She  turned  and  laid  h,“r  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  holding 
him  off  for  a moment,  with  a magic  witcherv  in  her  eyes. 

“I  want  to  get  acquainted  with  my  future  husband,”  she 
said,  with  a tiny  thrill  as  of  laughler  in  her  voice.  “I  think 
I am'  a little  bewildered  by  ail  the.se  changes — by  all  the 
happenings  of  the.se  last  days  and  week's,  and  the  feeling 
that  the  clouds  have  rolled  away — that  danger  lurks  no 
longer  in  ambush.  Oh,  Gavin,  it  will  take  me  a little  time 
to  understand  and  realise  it  all!” 

He  bent  forward  and  kissed  her  starrv  eves. 

“Thanks  to  you,  my  darling — my  beautiful,  brave  com- 
rade! Oh,  sweetheart,  sweetheart!” 

.Still  for  a moment  she  held  him  awav. 

“You  must  let  me  look-^let  me  quite  learn  you  afresh, 
Gavin.  Is  it  reailv  true  that  I am  looking  at  Lord  \'ale 
of  Vale  Peveril?”' 

Suddenlv  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

“What  is  true  is  that  you  are  in  the  arms  of  the  man 
you  have  saved,  the  man  you  have  endowe  L the  man  w ho 
loves  you  as  no  wom.-m  was  ever  loved  before,  and  who  will 
love  you  thus  for  ever  and  <'\-er!” 

F.  L .Tmin  r-GuicuN. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IlARDic.tNUTE.— In  view  of  our  present 
I'el.niions  with  France  vou  are  right  in 
assuming  that  the  constant  exodus  of  tiic 
rural  poulation  of  llv>t  country  to  the 
towns  is  a serious  matter  for  us.  It  is 
■as  true  to-day  as  when  Goldsmith  wrote 
the  words  that 

'M  hold  peasantry,  th.cir  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be 
supplied.” 

'That  there  has  been  a .similar  shifting 
of  rustics  to  the  towns  of  England  is  of 
course  apparent,  but  it  has  not  been  to 
I he  same  extent  or  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, and  its  effect  in  this  country  is  not 
freighted  with  the  same  risks  of  disaster 
'that  threaten  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel.  For  ours  is  a manufacturing 
as  well  as  an  agricultural  country,  while 
the  chief  industry'  and  p:iramount 
economical  mainstay  of  France  is  agri- 
culture. Then  our  agricultural  methods 
.'ire  so  different  from  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours tliat  to  procure  the  same  results 
Aye  need  much  less  labour  on  the  land 
than  they  do.  This  is  due  to  ihe  greater 
use  in  this  country  of  labour-saving 
machinery,  for  where  crops  are  grown  in 
small  patches  such  things  as  tractor- 
ploughs  with  triple  coulters  are  out  of 
the  ciuestion.  When  the  land  is  split  up 
into  a vast  number  of  peasant  proprietor- 
sliips,  as  it  has  been  in  France  since  the 
Revolution,  one  expects  to  find  everything 
connected  with  its  cultivation  crude  and 
antiquated,  and  thus  we  find  tfiat  in  the 
majority  of  cases  French  farmers  arc 
little  in  advance  of  the  spade  stage.  Such 
a method  of  cultivation  demands  .’.n 
enormous  amount  of  labour,  and  when 
that  labour  diminishes  year  after  year 
until  it  indicates  a transference  of  two- 
;md-a-half-milIions  of  people  from  the 
country  to  the  towns,  as  it  did  in  the 
twenty'  years  preceding  the  census  of 
1911,  and  is  now  going  on,  it  is  believed, 
in  oven  a greater  ratio,  it  is  clear  that 
•a  great  danger  threatens ' the  French 
people  unless  the  system  that  has  proved 
so  ill  in  working  is  changed  for  a better 
one.  W’hat  that  change  should  be  or 
how  it  could  be  made  it  would  be  an  im- 
pertinence for  English  people  to  suggest, 
iuit  it  is  at  least  permissible  to  express  a 
hope  that,  as  we  have  bound  ourselVes  to 
help  France  when  danger  threatens  her 
from  outside,  her  leaders  will  not  add 
to  our  burden  by  neglecting  to  remedy 
internal  evils  that  are  rapidly  becoming 

..  f-r.  ViAv  notirtnrtl  Ctr'Anrtfll 


CRisn.x. — There  has  never  been  proof  tliai  i 
the  intrigues  of  the  hypocritical  Rasputin 
with  the  Tsarina  had  any  eff'^ct  in  bring- 
ing to  a standstill  the  Russian  “steam- 
roller” at  the  moment  when  it  appeared 
capable  of  overwhelming  the  German 
armies  on  the  Eastern  front.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  Russian  debacle  was 
brought  about  by  the  tre.'ichery  of  highly- 
.placcd  Muscoviic  officials  who  thought 
more  of  (.lerm.-m  gold  th;m  of  victories  in 
the  field.  ,-Vt  the  time  when  ihe  Grand 
Duke  Nichokis  was  thrusting  back  the 
Germans  in  Galicia  and  forcing  his  way 
over  the  Carpathians  into  the  Hungaria;i  ' 
plains,  where  anolher  del'etit  would  have  ; 
shattered  Hindenburg's  plans  on  every 
front,  Soukhmnlinov,  Minister  of  \V;ir  at  i 
Pclrogrtid,  w:is  ttdting  effective  measures 
to  ensure  his  own  nation's  defeat  bv  the 
armies  of  his  secret  paymasters.  The 
millions  of  shells  and  the  enormous 
quantities  of  stores  that  he  told  the 
Grand  Duke  were  being  turned  out  of 
the  munition  factories  were  merely  lures 
for  the  gallant  Commander-in-Chief 's 
destruction.  When  the  attack  was  rendv 
the  shells  and  other  munitions  were  waul- 
ing. Soukhumlinov  had  purposely  falsi- 
fied his  reports  because,  as  he  said  at 
his  trial,  “a  very  expensive  wife”  had 
made  German  gold  more  precious  to  him 
than  his  own  honour  or  the  lives  of  his 
countrymen.  Manascvitch,  a high  official 
in  the  transport  department,  was  another 
traitor  who  was  largely  instrumental  in 
putting  the  “steam-roller”  out  of  action. 
In  the  opening  months  of  the  w;ir  he 
kept  Hindenburg  daily  supplied  with  the 
complete  Russian  field  cyplier,  so  that 
every  intended  movement  of  the  Russian 
armi.'s  was  known  to  the  German  com- 
mnndi'r  before  it  was  begun.  The  Grand 
Duke  discovered  his  Ireacherv  and  had 
him  shot,  with  twenty  of  his  accomplices, 
before  it  was  too  late  ; but  a lot  of  mis- 
chief had  already  been  done,  and  the  e.x- 
ample  of  such  mgn  as  those  named  being 
llollowed  by  a large  number  of  others, 
it  soon  became  inevitable  that  what  was 
gained  by  the  soldiers’  valour  must  be 
lost  by  the  baseness  of  tniernal  foes. 
Rasputin  was  one  of  them,  but  his  pow^r 
for  mischief  was  limited,  and'  we  must 
seek  elsewhere  for  the  real  authors  of 
the  Russian  military  collapse. 

Mespot. — W'e  do  not  think  you  are 
warranted  in  thinking  that  life  and  travel 
in  the  Middle  East  are  inadequately 
represented  in  books.  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  it  has  been  amply  covered. 
.'\rabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Persia  have  been  pictured  till  there  is 
little  left  to  say  of  them.  Methods  of 
travel  have  been  particularly  well 
described.  Evidently  you  have  not  dis- 
covered the  right  books.  One  book 
alone,  we  think,  would  answer  your 
suggestion  of  something  being  lacking, 
if  you  get  ‘‘Travels  in  tlie  Middle  East, 
Being  Impressions  on  the  Way  in  Turkish 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Persia,”  by  Captain 
T.  C.  Fowle  (.Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.), 
you  will  see  that  it  is  the  “by  the  way” 
scenes  and  adventures  that  are  made  the 
substance  of  the  book,  and  not  historical, 
or  geographical,  or  political,  or  economic 
disquisitions.  There  are  quite  a large 
number  of  books  that  are  inspired  by  the 
joy  of  travel,  under  the  conditions  you 
have  experienced.  ‘‘By  Desert  Way.s  to 
Baghdad,”  by  Mrs.  Roland  Wilkins,  is 
an  instance  of  pure  travel.  C.  M. 
Doughty's  ‘‘Wandering's  in  Arabia,” 
(Duckworth),  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
books  of  travel,  rtmking  with  Young- 
husband’s  “Through  the  Heart  of  a 
Continent.”  All  these  books  are  proofs 
that  there  has  been  no  failure  in  describ- 
ing the  methods,  accompaniments,  and 
romance  of  travel,  as  well  as  the  formal 

sicyhl-!?- 


.\.  I..  (Knaresborough). — It  is  a rcmtirk- 
ahle  fact  that  a superstition  with  respect 
to  nail  and  hair  clippings  exists  in  places 
as  far  apart  as  ihe  New  Hebrides  and 
West  .'\frica  similar  to  that  you  describe 
as  prevailing  in  remote  Yorkshire 
villages.  A part  of  this  strange  belief  is 
that*  if  a woman’s  hair,  carelessly  cast 
away,  gets  into  the  possession  '0(  a 
spider,  the  spider  will  wind  it  round  and 
round  its  body  until  the  original  owner 
of  the  hair  droops  and  dies.  .Another 
liart  of  the  .superstilion  is  that ' cuttings 
Irom  eitlier  toe  or  finger  nails  may  be 
usi  (1  by  an  enemy  in  the  preparation  f)f 
a iietion  a drop  or  two  of  which,  con- 
ee.'ded  in  food  ■or  drink,  will  cause  death 
to  the  person  from  whose  cxtremiiie.s  the 
( lippings  were  made.  For  this  reason, 
as  .Miss  Mary  Kingsley  tells  us  in  one 
of  her  books  of  .African  traycl,  the 
Igaliva  and  other  barbarous  tribes  “will 
tdlow  no  one  but  a trusted  friend  to  dress 
their  liair,  and  bits  of  nails  or  hair  are 
carefully  burned  or  thrown  away  into  a 
riyer."  Of  course  such  beliefs  are  ex- 
tremely silly,  but  their  existence  among 
peoples  so  widely  apart  and  with  such 
different  environment  gives  support  to  the 
iheorv'  that  man,  being  reasonable, 
cannoit  help  being  superstitious. 

O'fllER  COMMUNICATIO.NS  RecUVED  ; 

M.  A.  G.  (write,  enclosing  a sltiinped 
envelope,  to  Aliss  A.  C.  Lowe,  secretary 
to  the  Queen  N’ictoria’s  Jubilee  Institute 
for  Nurses,  58,  Victoria  .Street,  .S.W.l). 
— Ladv  Thirlmere  (the  words,  “Women 
should  always  be  coachnten,  hut  never 
let  the  reins  be  seen,”  apjiear  to  have 
been  wriiten  years  ago  in  a weekly 
paper  of  a sporting  character,  and  it  is. 
impossible  nO'W  to  trace  their  author- 
ship; “Miss  D.”  will  be  pletised  to  know 
that  you  are  very  grateful  for  lier  kind- 
ness in  supplying  the  lines  on  “The 
Origin  of  Woman”). — W.  K.  (the 

lease  having  expired,  the  tenancy  is 
now  a half-yearly  one,  and  six 
months’  notice  must  be  given  before 
the  rent  can  be  raised).— R. . L.  C.  (the 
quot.'ition  you  seek  is  probabR-  this — 
“Heaven  has  no  rdge  like  love  to  hatred 
turned,  nor  hell  a lurv  like  a woman 
scorned,”  which  is  from  Congreve’s 
“ The  Mourning  Bride”  ; here,  however, 
the  words  which  you  say  are  :it  the 
beginning  of  the  quotation  are  at  the 
end,  so,  if  we  have  missed  your  point, 
please  write  again). — Ignorant  (there  is 
no  reason  why  a married  man  .should 
not  act  as  “best  man”  at  a wedding, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  why  there  should 
be  a “best  man”  at  all,  except  to  relieve 
the  bridegroom  of  certain  duties,  such  as 
])aying  fees  and  charges  and  arranging 
precedence  of  guests,  which  otherwise 
might  be  overlooked). — X.  A.  T.  (there 
are  several  renderings  of  the  proverb  in 
Shakespeare — e.g.,  “Ill  flows  the  wind 
that  profits  nnbodv,”  from  “Henry  VI.,” 
Part  III.,  Act  II.',  Sc.  7;  “The  ill  wind 
which  blows  no  man  goodi,”  from 
“Henry  IV.,”  Part  II. , Act  V.,  Sc.  3; 
other  poets  use  almost  the  same  words 
to  express  the  same  idea,  as  “An  ill  wind 
that  hloweth  no  man  good,”  by  John 
Meywood  in  “Idleness,”  and  “Except 
wind  stands  ns  never  it  stood,  It  is  an 
ill  wind  turns  none  to  good,”  by  Tiiomas 
Tusser  in  “Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good 
Husbnniirie”).  • — Kate  (we  shall  be 
glad  to  renew  the  special  feature  you 
name  when  the  cost  of  material  permits). 

. — L.  A.  (no). — A.  V.  S.  (you  have  no 
claim  to  the  “dole”  because  you  are 
partially  employed,  nor  to  old  age  pension 
because  you  are  ruot  yet  seventy  years 
old). — Helen  B.  (a  serial  story  by  the 
author  of  “The  House  on  the  Marsh” 
has  just  been  started  in  the  “F.  H. 
Supplement” — see  announcement  on  this 
oaffel. 
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ENGLAND’S  DEBT  TO  WORDSWORTH. 

Now  thnt  the  dark  days  of  winter  are  passing,  our 
thoughts  turn  naturally  to  those  interpreters  of  the  spirit 
of  Nature  who  have  by  their  writings  stimulated  the  love  of 
wandering.  Vast  numbers  are^  looking  forward  to  their 
annual  holiday,  and  ])eople  who  formerlv  never  thought  of 
moving  far  from  home  now  scatter  themselves  over  the 
countr\-  in  search  of  rest  and  refreshment.  The  actiud 
cause  of  this  e.xodus  is  lh(^  large  modern  cit\,  which  uses 
us  uj>  so  last  that  if  \\c  could  not,  .\nteu.s-like,  renew  our 
strength  b\  con.tact  with  mother-earth,  we  .shotdd  perish  of 
antemiti.  Hut  how  did  we  com©  to  find  out  this  way  of 
relieving  ourselves  of  the  incubus  of  toil,  and  gaining  a 
state  of  mind  which  allows  us  to  indulge  in  a temjter  so 
riiffcrent  from  th:it  of  our  foregoers?  The  answer  to  this 
tpiestion.is  that  we  owe  the  change  mainlv  to  one  man  of 
genius.  Doubtless  the  movement  towtirds  an  intimate 
association  with  .Nature  was,  as  we  sav,  “in  the  :iir.” 
Rousseau  had  been  its  precursor,  and  Chateaubriand  its 
prophet.  But  the  man  who  rightly  interpreted  n.ature  to  his 
countrymen  was  William  Wordsworth.  He  it  w;is  who 
impressed  for  all  time  the  idea  of  Nature’s  interaction  with 
the  mind  of  man,  of  her  healing  power,  her  revelation  of 
something  divine  in  her  constitution.  In  "The  Prelude” 
he  tells  us  that  the  call  to  be  “a  dedicated  .spirit”  came 
carl\'.  To  steep  the  mind  of  a whole  p**o[)le  in  a kind  of 
supernaturalism,  so  that  the  common  objects  of  the  wav- 
side  became  alive  with  a new  gloiw  for  tho.se  who  caught 
his  spirit,  was  surely  to  discharge  a prophetic  dutv  that  was 
as  sacred  as  any  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  mortal  man. 

The  first  remark  we  have  to  inake  is  that  the  service  here 
rendered  wais  not  given  by  Chaucer  in  his  day,  of  bv 
.Shakespero  even  in  his  profoundest  meditation,  or  in  Milton’s 
sul.limest  strain.  It  was  Wordsworth  who  found  the  one 
spirit  “whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns,  and  the 
round  ocean,  and  the  living  air,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.” 
In  “ The  Prelude”  he  tells  us  that  he  “grew  up  fostered 
alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear.”  He  learned  to  live  with 
“the  n.aked  crtig,”  “the  leagues  of  shining  water,”  “the 
solitary  hills”;  and  his  Cumberland  homes,  with  their  free- 
dom, their  access  to  all  natural  beauty,  the  “pdain  living 
and  high  thinking”  which  were  involved,  made  of  his  child- 
hood an  ideal  education.  His  Cambridge  course  confirmed 
Itjese  leanings,  and  the  public  life  of  the  time  was  calculated 
to  develop  a serious  view  of  duty.  America  declared  her 
1 ndcpendence ; Ci'orge  Washington  was  elected  the  Fir.>t 
President  of  the  L nited  .States;  and  Burke  wms  declaiming 
his  principles  in  the  British  Parliament.  Burns  in  Scotkmd, 
and  Coethe  in  (icrmany  wi’re  singing  of  libertv.  Trance 
had  achieved  her  deliverance  from  thraldom.  Ever>thing 
yvas  in  movement. 

V\e  may  answer  the  charge  of  triviality  often  brought 
against  W ordsworth  by  calling  attention  to  his  main  object, 
wliich  was  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  hurnanitv — a crusade 
against  shams  and  an  assertion  of  the  worth  of  the 
individuah  He  wrote  of  an  idiot  boy,  a pedlar,  a pet  lamb, 
and  a cottage  girl  playing  in  a churchvard.  In  his  prefaces 
he  explains  that  simplicity  is  better  than  false  pathos;  that 
his  illustrations  were  chosen  because  of  their  suitabilitv  to 
the  common  man.  His  message  to  the  world  is  best  con- 
veyed in  the  words — 

ir/h/e  7vilh  an  eye  made  qiiiel  bv  Ihc  jnriver 
Of  harmony,  and  ihc  deep  poiecr  of  jov, 

We  see  into  the  life  of  ihings." 

Again  he  writes — 

So  bnihl  loe  up  ihe.  Being  thal  ar  are; 

Thus  deeply  drinking  in  ihe  soul  of  ihings, 

We  shall  he  wise  perforce.” 

He  went  forth  into  the  early  spring  believing  that 
“ There  is  a blessing  in  ihe  air 
Which  seems  a sense  of  joy  io  yield 
To  ihe  hare  irees  and  >nountains  bare 
And  grass  in  ihe  green  field.” 

And  he  laments  that  this  experience  >is  so  limited — 

“ To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran; 

And  much  ii  grieved  my  heart  to  thi)ik 
What  man  has  made  of  man,” 


This  wide  fellowship  with  Nature  issues  in  a deep  s\in- 
jiathy  by  which 

I'he  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  ,gi:'c 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.” 

These,  and  the  jjoems  named  “Michael,”  “finiern 
.\bbey,”  “The  .Solitary  Reap<-r,”  and  “Daffodih,’’  linger 
long  in  the  memorv . Dim  traditions  of  our  race  take  shaiie 
in  the  mind  and  become  lix'ing  forces,  vielding  us  a joy  and 
consolation  which  is  p;  ctdiar  to  themselves.  In  these  }ioems 
the  sick  mind  is  healed,  the  Using  unii\  is  manifested,  wv 
are  made  one  with  Nature,  which  is  ihe  lixing  garment 
of  Deity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Wordsworth,  w ho  disliked  anrdv  .--is 
and  dissection,  b.  lievvd  lirnily  that  science  would  ultimatel\ 
endorse  this  \ iew.  His  main  ideas  are  becoming  the  watch- 
words of  scientific  thought;  in  fact,  the  jiroiicr  use  of 
imagination  is  to  anticipate  the  conclusions  of  the  practical 
reason.  To  Woivlswortli  it  was  given  to  diset  rn  the  unity 
of  the  world  ;tnd  the  oiaatcss  of  m;m  with  nalLire;  th;it  the 
lowliest  life  was  to  be  comprehended  in  rehition  to  the 
highest.  We  are  esettping  front  the  obsession  of  “nature 
red  in  tooth  ;md  idaw,”  ami  reaching  the  higher  Darwinism 
-which  is  that  no  possible  world  could  give  such  extended 
jo\-  ;is  the  world  of  actualit>  ; and  if  only  the  cloud  of  evil 
could  be  lifted  from  mankind,  if  we  could  be  delivered  from 
our  lower  selws  and  our  soci.ai  life  be  made  juire  and  just, 
we  should  discover  that  evcr\  thing  was  beautiful  in  its 
season,  and  the  world’s'  deformities  were  ot  our  own 
cretiting. 

'The  word  “duty”  takes  on  a special  meaning  when  we 
have  learned  to  link  it  with  the  divine  life  in  us— the  life 
which  found  its  utterance  ^ the  words,  “1  came  not  to  do 
Mine  own.  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  That  sent  .Me.”  If  at 
first  it  seems  to  be  stern  and  uncompromising,  looking 
steadily  into  its  face  we  see  a smile  of  divine  beauty. 
Heaven  opens  at  the  touch  of  that  gladness. 

“Stern  I.aw'giver!  Vet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead’s  most  benignant  grace; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
^Is  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face; 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds, 

.ind  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong. 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Ih.ce, 
are  fre.Ai  and  strotig.” 

We  htivc  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  Wordsworth’s  many 
service.s  rendered  to  the  humanising  of  life  his  reverericv 
for  lowlv  honest  toil,  his  love  of  the  poor,  his  discover)-  of 
the  pathos  ;ind  tniged\-  in  the  hiunblesr  lives,  his  finding  of 
love  “in  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie.”  He  was  ;i  pioneer 
in  poetrs  of  the  best  and  happiest  work  now  being  done 
for  the  uplifting  of  mankind.  His  teaching  included  all 
that  w’as  true  in  the  old  Nature-worship  of  (ireec<';  while 
it  superadded  a deep  sense  of  the  mtirvellous  unity  in  which 
W'e  live.  He  saw,  in  vision,  the  pomp  of  hettven  lighting 
“on  ground  which  British  shepherds  tread.”  With  :dl  this, 
he  cherished  a deep  .and  aliiding  feeling  for  the  frtulty  of 
mankind,  for  the  liability  of  humanity  to  the  mutations  of 
time  tind  change. 

“ The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a sober  colouring  fiom  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  over  man's  morlaliiy.” 

“The  still  sad  music  of  humanity”  is  ever  in  his  ears,  but 
to  strengthen  his  resolve  to  live  a life  of  usefulness,  to  admit 
everv  claim  and  bv  the  strength  of  love  to  lay  hold  on  hope, 
'riie  lines  on  “Tintern  .\bbey”  are  full  of  remembered 
beautv,  but  the  sense  ot  bc.autv  is  swallowed  up  in  tender- 
ness. He  shows  how  his  life  h^s  gradually  been  deepened 
.and  his  heart  e.xpanded  as  lie  letirned  to  see  into  the 
heart  of  things — 

“ For  I have  learned 
To  look  on  nalure,  not  as  in  the  morn 
Gf  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 

Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  simple  power. 

And  this  prayer  I make, 
Knosving  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
'I'he  heart  that  loved  her;  Uis  her  privilege 
'Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy,” 
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Mcxic»  has  had  fif tv-nine  revolutions  , 
witliin  a period  of  sixtv-one  years. 

-X-  * ' X ' 

'I'he  only  two  countries  In  which  the  mile  j 
is  of  oqutii  length  are  Britain  and  America.  | 

Plants  witli  white  blossom's  have  a larger  j 
proportion  of  fragrant  species  than  any 
others. 

* * * 

According  to  a medical  authority,  the 
passengers  who  are  asleep  when  a railway 
collision  occurs  escape  mo'st  of  the  bad 
effects  of  shaking  and  concussion. 

•X  -X  * 

Over  300,000,000  Bibles,  trar.'-latcd  into 
528  different  Itinguages,  have  been  dis-  I 
tribute.d  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  j 
.Society.  Thibet,  Xoptuil,  Abyssiniti,  part's  , 
of  .Arabia,  and  .dlghanistan  arc  still  closed  | 

lo  the  society. 

■ X X X 

The  Wakamba,  the  leading  Bantu  tribe 
in  Uganda,  are  the  most  highly  civilised 
black  race  in  Africa.  They  had  .a  declmtil 
system  of  calculation  when  first  discovered 
by  white  men.  d hey  also  understoed  iron 
working,  and  had  a considertible  know- 
ledge of  music. 

X X X 

COUNTING  THE  COST. 

A loss  of  more  than  35,000,000  in  world 
population  has  been  traced  to  the  world 
W’ar  by  a committee  formed  to  investigate 
the  los.ses.  The  actual  battle  deaths  were 
more  than  9,000,000,  the  others  were 
caused  by  war  epidemics,  food  blockades 
and  starvation,  and  the  fall  in  the  normal 
birth  rate. 

X-  X X 

VALUE  OF  AN  EARWIG. 

You  never  knotv"  wlrat  a living  thing 
may  be  worth  until  you  study  it.  d'ake 
earwigs,  for  instance.  Or.  Chalmci.s 
Mitchell,  Secretary  of  the  Zco,  stated  at  a 
recent  lecture  at  London  University  that  a 
m.an  in  Cambridge  who  had  been  devoting 
a great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  earwigs 
finds  that  they  do  far  more  good  than  harm. 
They  are  constantly  cleaning'  the  dahlias 
and  destroying  plagues  of  other  insects  that 
would  do  very  much  more  harm. 

X X X 

NATURE  WOULD  INSTRUCT  HIM. 

The  British  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton has  a story  that  he  likes  to  tell  about 
sea-sickness.  There  are  numerous  remedies 
for  sea-sickness,  says  Sir  Auckland  Geddes. 
Some  advise  cotton  in  the  ears  ; others 
recommend  smoked  glasses  ; fasting  has  its 
advantages  as  well  ; but  Sir  Auckland  in- 
clines to  the  view  of  the  old  skipper  in  the 
anecdote.  “Oh,  captain,”  moaned  a lady 
passenger,  “mv  husband  is  frightfully  sea- 
sick ! Can  you  tell  him  vyhat  to^do?” 
“It  ain’t  necessary  to  tell  him,  ma’am,” 
said  the  old  skipper  gruffly  ; he  11  do  it. 

X * * 

POPULATIONS. 

Our  American  cousins  came  out  of 
their  recent  census  well  over  the  hundred 
million  mark,  and  therefore  joined  a very 
select  class.  At  the  normal  rate,  says  a 
recent  authority,  Russia  would  probably  be 
very  near  the  200  million  now,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the 
last  few  years.  India  is  far  beyond  300 
millions,  and  China  has  a teeming  popula- 
tion of  more  than  400  millions.  Probably 
Japan  comes  next  to  the  United  States  with 
77  millions  at  the  last  count.  The  pvopula- 
tion  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  is 
placed  at  about  1,650,000,000.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  earth  can  maintain  a 
population  of  6,000,000,000,  a total  which 
will  be  reached  A.D.  2100  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase. 


A NELSON  SWORD. 

The  sword  surrendered  to  Nelson  by 
the  Spanish  admiral  on  board  the  San 
Josef  after  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  which 
lias  just  been  sold  for  ;;£r5  5s.,  was  worth 
her  more  than  that  to  Xelson — and  to 
Britain.  For  this  victory  of  1797  is  of 
peculiar  significance  in  our  naval  history, 
in  that  it  fipst  revealed  the  full  capacity  of 
Nelson— already  well  known  in  the  Navy — 
to  all  his  coi-kntrvnicn,  and  led  to  his 
appointment  as  Rear-Admiral.  In  this 
action,  when  the  Spaniards  seemed  likolv 
to  escape.  Nelson,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  threw  his  ship,  ilie  Caplain,  across 
their  bows,  a movement  which  led  to  their 
complete  defeat.  Nelson  receiving  the 
swords  of  the  Spanisli  oflicers  on  the  deck 
of  the  San  Josef  bectmic  at  once  a popular 
figure. 

X X V- 

ANCIENT  OSTIA. 

I'he  excavations  at  Ostia,  the  harbour 
\ f ancient  Rome,  iat  the  mouth  of  'Ihe 
Tiber,  have  brought  to  light  protecting 
walls,  dock.s,  storehouses,  cornlofls, 
barracks,  public  baths,  palaces,  great- 
lodging  houses  and  inns.  In  no  other  place 
except  Pompeii  do  ancient  remains  enable 
us  so  well  to  picture  the  manners  and  habits 
of  a busy  population  of  twenty  centuries 
ago.  Two  broad  intersecting  streets  divided 
the  town  into  four  great  quarters.  The  ex- 
tent and  vmriety  of  the  ruins  as  well  as  the 
beauty  of  some  of  the  monuments,  such  as 
the  theatre,  the  imperial  palace  and  the 
temples,  show  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
•that  the  place  had  in  the  days  of  the  empire. 
Ostia  was  abandoned  after  the  fall  of 
Rome,  a.nd  during-  the  centuries  of  neglect 
was  buried  under  river  mud  and  sand. 

XXX 

DELICIOUS  FRUITS. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  are  two  dedicious  fruits  almo.st 
unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  of 
these  is  the  durian,  whose  remarkable 
qualities  were  descanted  upon  by  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace  during  his  explorations  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  grows  on  a 
lofty  tree  somewhat  resembling  an  elm,  is 
about  as  large  as  a cocoanut,  lias  a sbluy 
shell,  and  contains  a creamy  pulp  which 
combines  somp  of  the  flavours  of  a delicious 
custard  with  those  of  a fine  cheese.  To 
eat  durians,  we^are  told  by  those  who  know, 
is  a new  sensation  worth  a voyage  to  the 
East  to  experience.  Americans  in  the 
Island's  call  the  durian  “the  vegetable  Lim- 
burger  cheese.”  The  other  rare  fruit 
spoken  of  is  the  mangosteen,  said  to  be  the 
only  fruit  that  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Islands  has  never  tasted.  The  exquisitely 
flavioured  liquid  it  contains  can  not  be  pre- 
served for  shipping  abroad. 

X'  X X 

BIG  GAME  COUNTRY. 

That  part  of  East  Africa  which  is 
traversed  by  the  Uganda  Railway  has  long 
been  noted  as  a big  game  country,  but  few 
stay-at-home  Britons  realise  how  plentiful 
the  wild  animals  are  there.  A Government 
official,  whose  work  has  taken  him  into 
one  of  the  game  preserves,  writes  as 
follows  from  a camp  pitched  only  four  miles 
from  the  railway  and  within  twenty  miles 
of  Nairobi  ; “As  I sit  writing  in  my  tent 
I can  see  through  the  door  at  least  four 
thousand  head  of  game  feeding  on  the 
plains.’  There  Is  one  group  not  four 
hundred  yards  away.  They  consist  of 
wildebeest,  hartebeest,  Grant’s  gazelle, 
Thomson’s  gazelle,  impals,  ostriches, 
waterbuck,  eland,  and  hundreds  of  zebra. 
I have  never  seen  anything  like  it  in  any 
other  part  of  Africa,  and,  as  you  know,  I 
know  something  of  the  game  districts  of 
southern  Rhodesia,  the  Belgian  Congo,  the 
Tanganyika  territory,  and  the  Portuguese 
territory  n^at  the  Rovuma  ” 


WHERE  WOMEN  PREPONDERATE 

Of  the  36,070,492  persons  enumerated 
in  England  nnd  Wales  at  the  last  census, 
17,445,608  were  males  and  18,624,„884 
females,  tliiKS  giving  tm  excess  of  1,179,276 
females  over  inal-cs.  From  tho  Registrar- 
General’.s  returns,  East  Sussex  has  the  . 
largest  projxtrtion  of  women  to  men  of 
;my  county  in  England  or  Wales — 1,256 
women  to  1,000  men.  Monmouthshiro  has 
fewest — 908  women  to  1,000  men.  Most  of 
tho  counties  at  the  last  census  in  which 
the  number  of  women  was  lowest  were 
mining  countries,  that  industry  having  the 
tendency  to  draw  large  numbers  of  single 
men  into  its  ranks ; while  most  of  the 
counties  in  which  women  were  in  1911 
most  predominant — Sussex,  Surrey,  Mid- 
dlesex, London,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight — 
may  be  described  as  residential  counties,  in 
which  large  numbers  of  domestic  servants 
were  then  employed.  It  may  be  mentioned 
tliat  the  average  proportion  in  England  and 
W ales  during  the  last  75  years  was  1,040 
boys  to  1,000  girls. 

X X X 

THE  COSTUMES  OF  THE  VALLEYS 

In  some  parts  ol  the  Black  Forest, 
writes  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick  in  her  book 
“Home  Life  in  Germany,”  every  valley  has 
its  own  costume,  so  that  you  know  where 
a man  lives  by  the  clothes  he  wears.  There 
is  a valley  where  all  the  girls  are  pretty, 
and  on  festive  occasions  or  for  church  they 
wear  charming,  transparent  black  caps  with 
wings  to  them.  There  is  another  valley 
where  the  men  are  big-boned  and  black-a- 
vised,  with  square,  shaven  chins  and  spare 
bodies,  rather  like  the  English  legal  type  ; 
and  they  go  to  church  in  scarlet  breeches, 
long  black  velvet  coats  and)  black  three- 
cornered  hats.  Their  women-folk  wear 
gay-coloured  skirts  and  mushroom  hats 
loaded  with  heavy  pompons.  In  Cassel  there 
are  very  curious  costumes  to  be  seen  still 
on  high  days  and  holidays ; from  Berlin 
people  go  to  the  Spreewiakl  to  see  the 
Wendish  peasants  ; and  in  Bavaria  there 
is  still  some  colour  and  variety  of  costume. 
But  everywhere  you  hear  that  these 
costumes  are  dying  out.  The  new  genera- 
tion does  not  care  to  label  itself. 

XXX 

GENDER  IN  SURNAMES. 

Although  the  derivation  of  family 
names  is  a perennially  interesting  subject 
of  study,  few  persons  know  that  some  of 
our  common  surnames  are  properly  of  the 
feminine  gender.  Middle  English  had  a 
feminine  suffix,  ster,  which  still  survives  in 
the  word  spinster,  the  feminine  of  spinner. 
Until  the  year  1500  the  word  tapster, 
which  now  carries  no  hint  of  sex,  was  the 
feminine  of  tapper,  the  man  who  draws 
• liquor  from  a tap.  When  Chaucer,  in  the 
“Pardoner’s  Tale,”  wished  to  say,  “Then 
immediately  there  came  dancing  girls, 
well-shaped  and  small,  and  young  fruit 
girls,”  he  wrote — 

“ And  right  anon  thanne  comen 
tombesteres, 

Fetys  and  smale,  and  yonge 
frutesteres.” 

If  we  were  to  keep  to  the  ancient  rules 
of  our  language,  we  should  by  the  same 
token  call  Mr.  Baker’s  wife  “ Mrs. 
Baxter,”  and  Mr.  Brewer’s  wife  “ Mrs. 
Brewster.”  The  feminine  of  dyer  was 
dyester,  from  which  Dexter  is  sometimes 
derived.  Webster  is  the  feminine  of 
weaver  and  Webber ; and  Sangster  pre- 
serves as  a surname  the  An.«lo-Saxon 
feminine  for' singer.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  people  had  forgotten  the 
feminine  meaning  of  the  suffix  ster,  they 
formed  various  depreciatory  words  like 
gamester,  punster,  and  rimester,  on  the 
analogy  of  such  words  as  brewster  and 
maltster.  Those  later  words  of  course  are 
not  feminine. 
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Oil  whicli  side  of  llie  cluirch-dooi'  does  a 
yew-tree  grow? — On  the  outside. 

* -x-  * 

Myrtle:  ‘Is  that  picture  a sunrise  or  a 
sunset?”  Martin:  “Sunset.  I knew  tlie 
artist.  He  never  got  up  early  enough  to 
paint  a sunrise.” 

•X-  X-  -X- 

Lady  teacher:  “Children,  \ou  should 

respect  your  teacher.  Now,  Willie,  tell  me 
why  you  should  respect  me.”  Willie;  “On 
account  of  your  age,  miss.” 

X * » 

“I  know  I’m  a little  irritable,  John,  but 
if  I had  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I’d 
marry  you  just  the  same.”  Jolm  : ‘‘Il’m, 

I have  my  doubts  about  that!” 

■X-  X X 

Gladys:  ‘‘‘I  hope,  dearest,  that  you  will 


contract  anv  debts.”  jack; 
’ (iladys  ; “Jack,  are  you  sure?” 
Positive  1 always  expand  my 


never 
“Never, 

Jack  : 
debts.  ’ 

X X X 

Old  gentleman  : “Where  wore  you 

born?”  Boy:  “In  London,  sir.”  Old 
gentleman:  “What  part?”  Boy:  “.All  of 
mo,  sir,  ’cept  my  teeth.  'I'hey  were  born 
in  Birmingham.” 

■ X X X ( 

Air.  Ilamdon  : “Did  you  ask  the  new 

maidi  if  she  had  had  any  experience  with 
children?”  Mrs.  Ilamdon:  “I  didn’t  need' 
to.  I could  tell  by  the  way  she  glowered 
at  them  that  she  had.” 

X X X 

“Johnnie,”  said  a teacher  of  a juvenile 
class,  “what  is  the  term  ‘etc.’  used  for?” 
‘‘It  is  used  to  make  people  believe  that  we 
know  a lot  more  than  we  really  do!” 
said  the  bright  voungster. 

•x^  X X 

He:  “I  come  here  so  frequently  that  I’m 
beginning  to  think  you  look  on  me  as  a 
sort  of  chestnut — a roasted  chestnut,  as  it 
were.”  She  : “No,  not  a roasted  chestnut. 
When  a chestnttt  is  roasted,  it  pops.”  ■ 

X X X 

“The  Blanks  and  the  Browns  are  both 
newdy  rich,  but  they  don’t  associate.” 
“W’hy  not?”  “d'he  filanks  feel  above  the 
Browns.  They  mhde  their  money  in  refined 
sugar,  while  the  Browns  made  theirs  in 
crude  oil.” 

X X X 

An  aviator  lt;td  just  returned  to  terra- 
firina,  after  an  uneventful  trip,  :md  was 
giving  a description  of  his  nincdiine  to  an 
inquisitive  oldi  lady.  “But,  Mr.  Pilot,” 
she  aske<l- sitddenli , “what  hap|)ens  when 
the  petrol  runs  out!''”  “Well,  woidd  you 
believe  it,  ma’am?”  he  replied.  “I  can 
give  you  try  word  of  honour  that  there 
are  thousands  of  poor  fellows  up  there” — 
pointing  to  the  skv — “ actually  starving, 
and — thcv  can’t  come  down.” 

X X X 

“Sarah,”  said  a ladv  of  the  suburbs  to 
her  servant, «“  I am  very  tired  and  am  going 
no  lie  down  for  an  hour.  If  I should  happen 
to  drop  off  rail  me  at  five.”  “A’cs, 
ma’am,”  replied  Sarah.  'I'he  ladv  reclined 
on  the  couch,  closed  her  eyes,  and  was  soon 
in  the  land  of  dreams.  She  was  awakened 
by  the.  clock  striking  six,  and  then  she 
arose  and  said,  indignantly,  “Sarah,  why 
didn’t  you  call  me  at  five  as  I told  you  to 
do?”  “Well,  ma’am,  yen  told  me  to  call 
YOU  if  you  had  dropped  off.  f did  not 
Jorget  what  you  told  me.  I looked  in  at 
five  and  you  hadn’t  dropped  off  at  all.  You 
was  lying  on  the  cpucli  in  the  same  place, 
fast  asleep ! ” 


Business  on  Soiinti  Principles. — 

Through  the  t'  lephone. 

X X X 

Mutual  Knowledge.— “He  knows  all 
the  best  people  in  town.”  “Then  why 
doesn’t  hi'  associate  with  ihctn?”  “They 
know  him.” 

X X-  X 

Old  Custom  Explained.  — Bcnie : 
“Papa,  why  do  brides  wear  long  veils?” 
“'I  o conceal  their  salisfiiclion,  I presume, 
niv  son,  ” 

X X X 

The  Lively  Method.— Jiggs : “I’m  just 
occupying  the  linie  b'.'  burning  my  tailor's 
bills.”  (iriggs;  “.\h,  you  believe  in 

making  light  of  vour  trouldes!”' 

x'  X X- 

A Definition. — “Wh:it  is  the  meaning  of 
false  doctrine,"  asked  a little  boy  of  his 
ftUher.  “There  are  several  explanations,” 
said  his  father;  “and  one  is  when  the 
doctor  gives  the  wrong  stuff  to  a sick  man.” 

.y. 

AN  APPROPRIATE  PLACE. 

Tlie  minister  was  expostulating  with 

the  landlord  who  had  raised  the  poor 

parishioners’  rent  about  three  hundred  ;md 
fifteen  per  cent.  “It  I want  to  hear  \ou 
preach,”  said  the  landlord  angrily,  “I’ll 

dome  to  church,  where  vou  should  do  your 
preaching.”  “If  you  were  where  you 
shoidd  he,”  was  llie  reply,  ‘‘vou  would  luivc 
that  opportunity  next  Sunday.  1 am  to 
preach  at  Portland  Prison.” 

X X X 

DISCOURAGING. 

A short  time  ago  a voung  couple  were 
exploring  Ni^rth  Wales  from  Wrexham  to 
the  sea,  and  found  themselves  one  day  in  a 
well-known  town.  'I'hcy  climbed  up  the 
High  Street  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
approached  the  country.  Eager  for  in- 
formation as  'to  their  whereahO'Uts,  the  lady 
accosted  a grave,  spectacled  schoolboy. 
“What  road  is  'thi-.?"  The  boy  replied, 
“It  is  not  a road;  it  is  Love  Lane.” 
“Where  does  it  lead  to?”  she  asked.”  To 
her  utter  confusion  and!  that  of  her  com- 
panion, he  answered  seriously,  “To  the 
asvluni.” 

X X x- 

TUNEFUL  SARC.ASM, 

She  was  not  reallv  ,a  sarcastic  young 
ladv,  but  she  did  get  tired  of  her  luisband’s 
constant  moaning  about  the  price  of  things. 
When  she  mentioned  a new  hat,  he  talked 
about  the  price  of  baron.  If  she  hankered 
after  a new  blouse,  he  groaned  about  the 
cost  of  coals.  She  listened  very  ladmlv. 
She  did  not  say  anything,  but  it  appeared 
she  had  got  a certain  song  on  the  brain. 
“What  is  there  in  that  song,”  tie  asked, 
“that  appeals  to  you?  A’ou  hum  it,  and 
play  it,  ;dl  the  time,  yet  it  isn’t  much  of 
a tune.  What  are  the  words?”  “It’s  the 
wiords  I like,”  she  replied,  “especially  the 
last  line.”  ‘‘Oli  I Andi  what’s  that?” 
Then,  criishingly,  she  quoted;  “For  O! 
My  love  is  ne;ir  ! ” 

X X X 

DISAPPOINTING  ASCENT. 

A popular  Rector  tell's  a good  story 
against  himself,  (loing  up  the  steps  of  his 
church  to  conduct  the  service,  he  was 
accosted  bv  a stately  old  lady  in  difficulties 
with  her  breathing.  “Pardon  me,”  she 
said,  “but  would  you  do  me  the  favour  of 
assisting  me  up  the  steps?”  “Certainly, 
madam,”  assented  the  Rector,  giving  her 
his  arm.  They  reached  the  door,  when  the 
old  ladv,  pausing  for  a moment’s  rest,  said, 
“P.irdon  me  once  nw>re,  but  do  you  happen 
to  know  who  is  pre.aching  this  morning?” 
“The  Rector,  madam,”  replied  the  cleric. 
“Oh  1”  she  said.  “Then  might  1 beg  you 
to  do  me  yet  another  favour?”  “Cer- 
tainly,” replied  the  Rector  once  more. 
“What  else  can  I do  for  you?”  “Would  ! 
you,”  said  the  old  lady,  “be  so  good  as  to 
assist  me  down  the  steps?” 


the  quiet  OBSERVER. 

“C  harlie,  dear,”  said  young  Mrs.  Tor* 
kins,  “don’t  you  tiiink  it  would  be  better 
toi  \ ou  to  let  m.*  pick  out  horses  for  vou 
to  bet  on.'”  “\ou  don’t  know  aniihing 
about  horses.”  “(Jl  course  1 don’t.  Bur 
I've  iioliicd  that  the  people  who  know  all 
about  them  are  the  onc^,  who  always  lose 
iluir  nionev.” 

A GREAT  QUALIFICATION. 

•V  lady  in  .Scotland  had  to  dischar;';e 
her  gardener  for  drunkenness.  Her  broihei-, 
who  promised  to  do  all  he  could  for  her. 
announceil  that  he  had  found  the  man  she 
needed.  “I’ll  onlv  ask  ye  one  question,'’ 
she  said,  “Is  he  a teetotaller?”  “U’ell,” 
replied  her  brother,  “he’s  no  juist  whtit 
y.e’d  ca’  a teetot.dler,  but  he’s  a man  ye 
canna  fill.” 

X X X- 

PRACTICAL  AFFECTION. 

“Kind  of  hard  to  please  women,’'’ 
Blinks  sighed.  “What  now?”  Jinks  asked, 
sympathetically.  “M\-  wife  has  harped  so 
on  how  much  more  attention  men  paid  to 
women  before  marriage  iluit  1 had  ;i  big 
hunch  of  roses  sent  to  the  house  and  took 
her  a Ijox  of  ehoeokucs. ” “.\nd  wasn’t 

she  pleased?”  “Oh,  1 dunno.  She’.s  been 
talking  ever  since  about  how  nuieh  more 
sensibk'  it  would  base  been  if  I’d  sent  home 
a ham  and  brought  home  a now  door-m.at.” 

X X X 

DOUBTFUL  NEGLIGENCE. 

‘‘Look  here,”  Augustus  said  to  the 
groom,  “are  you  tiie  man  who  put  the 
saddle  on  Miss  Jennie’s  horse?”  “Yes, 
sir.  Ani'ithing  wrong,  sir?”  “It  was 
loose—  very  loose.  .She  had  no  sooner 
mounted  th;ui  the  saddle  slipped,  and  if  1 
had'  not  caught  her  she  would  have  been 
thrown  to  the  ground.”  “I’m  very  sorn. , 
sir?’  “But  I did  catch  her,”  went  on  the 
young  man,  meditatively.  “I  caught  her  in 
my  arms,  and— here’s  half  .a  crown  for  you, 
John.  Do  you  suppose  vou  could  leave  the 
girth  loose  when  we  go  riding  again  to- 
morrow ?” 

X X X 

A VALUABLE  SECRET. 

“Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you  have 
it  in  \oiir  power  to  do  mo  a great  favour 
and  one  that  1 will  gladly  repay,”  said  a 
stranger  w ho  entered  the  business  office  of 
a bankrupt.  “1  am  afraid  you  have  made 
a mistake.  I am  of  no  use  to  anybody,” 
said  the  bankrupt.  “I  liave  just  failed  tor 
h;ilf  a million,  and  with  no  assets.”  “So 
1 heard.”  “A’ou  know  it,  and  yet  you  say 
1 can  be  of  service  to  you?”  “Yes,  sir; 
f beg  you  will  not  refuse.”  “But  what 
can  a miserable  bankrupt  like  1 am  do  for 
any  one?”  “I  want  you  to  tell  me,  sir, 
how  you  got  so  much  credit.” 

EXPERT  CONDENSATION. 

The  following  stojy  is  told  of  a certain 
school  under  the  control  of  the  .American 
Educational  Aulhorilies.  Tl<e  Health 
Officer  had  just  made  the  customarv 
])h>.sii;al  examination  and  filled  out  the 
various  health  certificates.  One  afierno.  n 
he  received  a visit  from  an  ir.vte  motiier. 
“I  should  like  to  Irnow,”  she  said 
bclli'gorently,  “what  you  mean  by  calling 
my  boy  ‘a  poor  nut’?”  “Aladam,”  said 
the  astonished  physician,  “I  haven’t  an  idea 
what  you  are.  talking  about.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  I have  never  applied  tin 
epithet  you  mention  to  any  person.”  “It’s 
down  in  black  and  white,”  continued  hi,x 
visitor  unappeased.  “My  Jim  has  just  been 

transferred  to  ,M school,  and  it’s  on  his 

health-card  as  plain  as  can  ho,  ‘Poor 
Nut.’  ” T'he  light  of  comprehension 
dawned  on  tlie  bewildered  doctor.  lie 
smiled.  “-Ah  — 1 see!  ‘Pixir  Nut,’  niv  ilea;* 
madam,  is  merely  an  abbreviated  w.-.y  of 
-saying  ‘poor  nutrition.’  ” 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 


Neither  speak  slander  nor  listen  to  k if 
you  would  be  happy. 

The  only  riches  we  will  carry  to  heaven 
are  those  we  give  away. 

The  Bible  is  the  only  book  that  ypu  can 
never  give  to  the  wrong  man. 

A good  conscience"  is  the  testimony  of  a 
good  life,  and  the  reward  of  it. 

The  great  mastering  thought  is  that  he 
only  can  help  himself  who  helps  mankind. 

Thought  is  a pleasant  walk  that  leads 
to  a desired  destination  ; worry  is  a tread- 
mill that  leads  nowhere. 

Help  yourself  in  the  right  wav  and  you 
help  others  ; improve  yourself  and  you  do 
a favour,  to  your  friends. 

If  we  did  but  know  how  little  some  enjoy 
of  the  great  things  that  they  possess,  there 
would  not  be  much  envy  in  the  world. 

-Some  people  show  their  disagreeable  side 
so  much  at  home,  that  they  have  only  their 
pleasant  side  left  to  present  to  the  ^>rld. 

What  are  we,  in  fact,  what  is  our 
character,  if  not  the  condensation  of  the 
history  that  we  have  lived  from  our  birth? 

If  we  can  point  to  one  who  does  not  seem 
to  be  keeping  pace  with  his  companions, 
perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears  a different 
drummer. 

In  all  things  throughout  the  world  the 
men  who  look  for  the  crooked  will  see  the 
crooked,  and  the  men  who  look  for  the 
straight  will  see  the  straight. 

Easter  is  the  heart  of  springtime.  Let  it 
prove  the  gate  for  us  iivto  fresher  and  freer 
realms.  Believe  more  fundamentally,  live 
more  brightly,  share  more  readily. 

With  untutored  praise  the  birds  and  the 
flowers  about  us  seem  to  celebrate  our 
Easter  Dav-  They  offer  all  their  gaiety 
and  all  their  gladness.  .Shall  our  spring- 
time spirit  be  less  fresh  and  less  complete 
than  itheirs  ? 

STATISTICS. 


Figures  supplied  to  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference last  year  give  the  taxatioti  per  head 
as  follows — .Great  Britain,  .£22  ; United 
Slates,  £jl5 ; France,  £9;  Germany,  £3; 
Japan,  £1  10s.,  and  Italy  £1  10s. 

It  is  officially  reported  that  1,096,436 
deaths  occurred  in  the  United  .States  during 
1919.  This  is  at  the  rale  of  12.9  per  1,000 
population.  The  unusually  high  rate-  for 
1918  was  due  to  the  influenza  epidemic. 
This  rate  was  18  per  1,000. 

A recent  survey  of  10,000  American  farm 
h.Q.useholds  in  33  States  .shows  that  the. 
working  day  of  the  farm  woman  is  on  the 
average  11.3  hours,  and  in  summer  13.12 
hours.  Only  thirteen  women  in  every 
hundred  have  any  regular  vactition. 

Lowest  Infant  Death-Rate  on  Record. 
— In  England  and  Wales  the  birth-rate  per 
thousand  of  the  total  population  in  1920 
was  25.44,  and  the  deaths  under  one  year 
80  per  thousand  births.  The  birth-rate  per 
thousand  in  London  was  26.3,  and  the 
deaths  under  one  year  75  per  thousand 
births.  The  birth-rate  was  the  highest  in 
the  last  ten  years  ; the  infant  mortality  rate 
was  the  lowest  ever  recorded  ; and  the 
figure  of  deaths  is  the  lowest  recorded  since 
1862,  when  the  population  was  only  twenty 
millions. 

France’s  Debt. — France’s  foreign  debt 
is  officially  stated  in  the  1921  Budget 
Estimate  at  83,273,000,000  francs  (nomin- 
ijally  £3,330,920,000).  The  total  French 
‘ debt,  according  to  the  same  estimate, 
amounts  to  £11,433,440,000,  which  indi- 
cates that  more  than  two-thirds  of  France’s 
debt  is  held  at  home.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  foreign  debt,  £3,160,000,000,  is  owed 
to  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  of 
which  £760,000,000  is  estimated  to  be  due 
to  the  United  States.  Next  to  these 
countries  Spain  is  France’s  chief  creditor. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


New  Substitute  for  Milk. — A new  sub- 
stitute for  milk  is  now  made  from  the 
common  peanut.  It  was  first  produced  in 
an  .\merican  University,  and  so  closely 
resembles  its  prototype  that  it  turns  sour 
'and  curdles.  It  produces  buttermilk,  and 
can  be  made  into  cheese,  but  it  still  retains 
the  peanut  taste. 

Bigger  Women? — The  director  of  Phy- 
sical Education  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania states  that  statistics  of  women ’,s 
colleges  covering  a period  of  sixty  years 
show  the  average  college  girl  of  to-day  is 
an  inch  taller  than  the  college  girl  of 
1860.  These  statistics  also  prove  the 
modern  girl  is  six  or  seven  pounds  heavier.. 

M'liv  Glass  is  Britti.e. — The  brittleness 
of  glass  is  due  to  the  quick  cooling  of  the 
hot  substance.  It  is  known  that  constant 
motion  tends  to  rearrange  the  molecules  in 
any'  substance  and  similar  effect  is  observed 
' when  glass  is  boiled  in  a weak  solution  of 
salt  in  water  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually. 
The  toughness  of  the  glass  is  increased  very 
much  and  the  effect  of  quick  heating  is  less 
disastrous  to  it.  This  is  easily  applied  to 
articles  such  as  .glass  tubes  for  lighting 
purposes  and  prevents  much  breakage. 

I.IGHTEU  THAN  CoRK. — ^Tlie  balsa  tree, 
wliich  had  been  regarded  as  useless,  is  now 
conside.’-cd  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  of  nature.  It  is  said  that  balsa 
is  rapidly  supplanting  cork  in  life  pre- 
servers. It  is  lighter  than  cork  and  as 
durable  .as  spruce,  but  hitherto  there 
liave  been  difllculties  in  using  it.  In  spile 
of  its  lightness  the  wood  is  hard  to  work, 
and  deray.s  rapidly  in  water,  but  a water- 
proofing mixture  has  now  been  discovered 
that  penetrates  to  the  centre  ot  the  wood. 

Wool  from  Cotton  Waste. — .'\ccording 
to  Prof.  A.  F.  Barker,  the  head  of  the 
textile  department  of  Leeds  University,  a 
process  lias  been  discovered  for  making 
artificial  wool  from  cotton  waste.  Tlie 
basis  of  it  is  cellulose  acetate.  The  product 
wenr.s  as  well  as  wool,  takes  a dye  of  any 
desired  colour,  and  is  considered  as  a belter 
insulator  than  natural  wool.  Prof.  Barker 
predicts  that  it  will  fill  a place  like  that  of 
artificial  silk,  but  that  it  will  not  drive 
pure  wool  from  the  market  any  more  than 
artificial  silk  has  driven  out  pure  silk. 

Smokers  and  Germs. — Strong  tobacco 
smoke  blown  into  glass  cases  containing 
small  pieces  of  thin  paper  soaked  in  germ- 
cultures  such  as  the  bacilli  of  cholera,  in- 
fluenza, diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and 
meningitis  proved  that  tobacco  smoke  can 
affect  only  the  weakest  germs,  and  then 
only  after  long  exposure,  the  experiment 
showing  no  effect  on  the  typhoid  and 
diphtheria  germs.  After  making  a number 
of  experiments  an  Italian  professor  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  docs 
tobacco  smoke  lail  to  kill  germs,  but  it  is 
apt  to  irritate  the  throats  of  smokers  and 
render  them  less  resistant  to  the  attacks 
of  germs. 

Wave  Transmission  of  Energy. — The 
discovery  of  wave  transmission  of  energy 
is  attributed  to  Mr.  George  Constantinesco, 
a Roumanian  inventor.  The  generators  of 
wave  energy  arc  plungers,  or  pistons,  that 
move  rapidly  and  set  up  waves  of  power 
that,  travelling  through  the  water  in  a pipe, 
give  up  llicir  <‘nergy  at  the  farther  end  to 
tile  tool  or  macliine  that  requires  it.  The 
si^e  of  the  bore  of  the  pipe  that  carries  the 
Avater  depends  upon  the  amount  of  power 
that  is  required.  In  applying  the  system  to 
the  aeroplane  gun,  wliich  operated  with 
such  precision  in  aerial  warfare,  the  pipe 
has  a copper  tube  only  a few  feet  in  length 
and  with  a very  small  bore.  In  the  case 
.'of  rock  drills,  flexible  steel  pipe  an  inch 
in  diameter  is  used,  but  for  a hammer  to 
cbio  aletil  a smaller  pipe  will  do. 


CHESS. 

Conducted  by  “Expertus.” 
PROBLEM  No.  850. 


By  “Expertus.” 
Bl.ack  (4  pieces! 


SOLUTION. 

Problem  No.  849  (“  Expertus”). 

1 Kt  to  K S 

1 B tks  Q P 2 Q to  B 5 ch 

1 K to  B 6 2 Q to  Kt  4 ch 

1 P to  B 4 2 Q to  B 4 ch 


GAME. 


Played  at  Hull  during  Mr 

Yates’s  recent  visit — 

[Queen's  Gambit  Dedincd). 

■White — G Barron,  S. 

Black — F.  D.  Yates, 

Tackson,  and  J.  J.  Shields. 

1 P to  Q 4 

1 P to  Q 4 

2 Kt  to  K B 3 

2 Kt  to  K B 3 

3 P to  Q B 4 

3 P to  K 3 

4 B to  Kt  5 

4 B to  K 2 

5 P to  K 3 

5 GasUcs 

6 B to  Q 3 

6 Q Kt  to  p 2 

7 Q Kt  to  Q 2 (a) 

7 P to  Kt  3 

8 ( astles 

8 B to  Kt  2 

9 Q R to  B 1 

9 P to  B 4 

10  P to  Q Kt  3 (b) 

10  R to  B 1 

11  Kt  to  K 5 

11  Kt  tks  Kt 

12  P tks  Kt 

12  Kt  to  K 5 

13  B tks  B 

13  Q tks  B 

14  P to  B 3 

14  Kt  tks  Kt 

15  Q tks  Kt 

15  K R to  Q 1 (c) 

16  Q to  Q B 2 

16  Q to  R 5 

17  P to  Kt  3 

17  Q to  R 3 (d) 

18  P to  B 4 

18  P tks  P 

19  B tks  P 

19  P to  Kt  3 (d) 

20  Q R to  Q 1 

20  Q to  B 1 

21  R tks  R 

21  R tks  R 

22  R to  p 1 

22  Q to  K 1 

23  B to  B 1 

23  K to  Kt  2 

24  B to  Kt  2 (e) 

24  B tks  B 

25  R tks  R 

25  Q tks  R 

26  K tks  B 

26  Q to  Q 4 ch 

27  P to  K 4 

27  Q to  Q 5 

28  K to  B 3 

28  P to  p Kt  4 

29  K to  K 2 

29  P to  B 5 

30  P tks  P 

30  P tks  P 

31  K to  B 3 

31  P to  B 6 

32  K to  K 2 

32  P to  K R 4 

33  Q to  Q 3 

33  Q to  Q B 4 

34  Q to  B 2 

34  Q to  B 5 ch 

35  K to  K 3 

35  K to  B 1 

36  Q to  Kt  3 

36  Q to  K B 8 

37  Q to  B 2 

37  P to  K R 5 

38  Q to  K 2 

38  Q to  Kt  8 ch 

39  K to  Q 3 

39  P tks  P 

40  P tks  P 

40  Q tks  Kt  P ch 

41  Q to  K 3 

41  Q tks  Q 

42  K tks  Q 

42  K to  Kt  2 

43  Resigns 

NOTES  BY  F. 

D.  Y.ATES. 

(a^  A move  favoured  by  Capablanca 

(b)  The  Q Kt  being  at  Q 2,  there  is  as  yet  no  need 
to  support  Q B P.  In  the  case  of  an  exchange  of 
pawns  tlie  Kt  would  retake  with  a strong  command 
of  the  square  at  K 5. 

(c)  The  occupation  of  this  open^'file  governs  the 
succeeding  play,  and  White^  later,  should  not  have 
exchanged  rooks,  the  result  of  which  was  to  leave 
Black  in  possession. 

(d)  ‘V\''hite’s  P to  K Kt  3 rather  weakened  his  king’s 
position,  and  increased  the  scope  of  Black’s  Q B,  but 
it  was  active  play  in  view  of  the  now  threatened  P to 
KBS. 

(e)  To  prevent  Q to  B 3,  Black  being  for  the  moment 
able  to  leave  his  rook  en  prise. 


KENT  CHESS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Year  Book  for  1920  has  been  issued 
and  announces  a 200  boards  Match  Mith 
Surrey  on  the  16th  April.  An  Open  Con- 
gress will  be  held  at  Broadstairs  during  the 
Easter  week. 
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HELPS  TO  HEALTH 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  **  PHYSICIAN,*'  should  be 
written  on  one  side  of  paper  only,  age  and  sex 
must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and  address  given. 
"‘Physician”  cannot  examine  specimens  of  any 
kind,  and  does  not  reply  by  post. 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Gwendomni-. — The  preparation  of  sarsaparilla  made 
up  according  to  the  “ British  Pharmacopia  ” 
would  be  the  best  you  could  use.  You  should  not 
attempt  to  make  it  at  home. 

Olga. — I do  not  know  whether  the  so-called  “light 
treatment  “ for  lunus  and  oth^r  conditions  is  under- 
taken at  the  hospital  in  your  city,  but  I should 
think  it  possible.  It  is  so  at  most  of  the  large 
London  hospitals.  An  application  at  the  out- 
patients department  would  be  the  best  plan  for  you 
to  adopt. 

Sixty-Four.— After  carefully  reading  your  letter 
there  are  one  or  two  things  that  strike  me  in  a 
definite  manner.  The  first  is  that  there  should  be 
no  doubt  in  your  mind  about  the  use  of  alcohol — 
even  in  the  most  limited  quantities  it  is  as  so  much 
poison  to  you.  The  second  point  is  as  to  bromide. 
I cannot  see  the  necessity  for  it  at  the  present  time  ; 
unless  the  epileptic  attacks  are  still  going  on,  you 
should  discontinue  the  use  of  it. 

Dido. — The  free  and  frequent  'use  of  a fine-toothed 
comb  and  good,  hard  hair-brush,  together  with  the 
application  of  any  greasy  compound,  should  improve 
matters.  As  to  the  latter,  a pomatum  of  lanoline 
would  be  most  suitable. 

Jaded. — A Turkish  bath  with  special  massage  over  the 
painful  part  would  do  good.  Allow  plenty  of  time 
for  cooling.  Try  the  wearing  of  a fiannei  “body- 
belt.” 

Anthony. — It  is  very  frequently  found  that  there  is 
a strong  association  between  eczema  and  asthma ; 
both  may  probably  be  traced  back  to  a gouty 
heredity.  It  would  be  useful  to  limit  the  amount 
of  meat — in  fact,  the  habit  of  vegetarianism  may  be 
carried  out  more  or  less  entirely.  Tea  is  considered 
bacl. 

Mersey. — The  casting  or  shedding  of  the  skin  is  met 
with  in  conditions  other  than  scarlatina  or  scarlet 
fever. 

Depressed. — Take  all  the  exercise  you  can,  either 
walking  or  cycling.  Interest  yourself  iu  some 
special  thing ; iu  other  words,  take  up  some  hobby 
and  allow  your  mind  to  dwell  upon  that  rather 
than  upon  the  conciition  of  your  nerves.  Let  your 
“nerved”  be  the  last  thing  to  be  thought'of,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  you  will  soon  cease  to  be 
troubled  about  such  matters.  Have  you  obtained 
the  opinion  and  advice  of  a local  doctor  ? If  you 
have  not,  do  so  without  loss  of  time.  There  is 
probably  nothing  seriously  wrong  with  your  mental 
condition.  All  or  most  of  your  symptoms  may  be 
attributed  to  a slight  departure  from  the  normal 
standard  of  physical  health  and  could  be  satis- 
factorily dealt  with.  But  a careful  examination 
is  necessary.  v 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 
Remedy  for  a Cold. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
are  suffering  at  the  present  time  from  colds, 
the  foi’owing  is  a simple  and  tried  (with 
success)  remedy — Take  one  handful  of  elder 
blossom  and  one  of  peppermint — these  can 
be  obtained  from  any  herbalist — and  put 
in  a jug  ; press  them  down  tightly  and  cover 
with  boiling  water,  steep  for  thirty  minutes, 
sweeten  with  b'ack  treacle,  and  d^'ink  the 
whole  hot  in  bed,  then  cover  up  and  pile 
on  clothes. 

■)!■  * « 


It  is  your  duty  to-day — and 
every  day — to  safeguard  your 
health.  Weather  changes  quickly 
find  out  the  unfit — you  know 
it.  Get  HalTs  Wine  to-day. 

Hall’s  Wine  does  you  good  in  a natural 
way.  It  enriches  the  blood,  feeds  the  nerves 
and  builds  up  a store  of  vital  strength. 
Take  it  with  a thought  for  the  dangers 
of  Spring — a bottle  of  Hall’s  Wine  now  is 
the  surest  health-protection  you  can  have. 


Doctors  recommend  Hall’s  Wine,  and  use 
it  themselves.  They  know  by  results 
that  it  is  without  equal.  Thousands  of 
letters  on  our  files  tell  us  of  its  proven 
value  both  as  a tonic  and  a restorative. 


THE  SUPREME  TONIC  RESTORATIVE 


Convulsions  in  Children. 

All  young  children  are  susceptible  to 
convulsive  attacks.  .\  convulsion  in  a child 
often  takes  the  place  of  a chill  in  an  adult 
and  announces  the  onset  of  an  infectious 
disease.  The  treatment  of  a convulsive 
attack  depends  upon- the  cause.  If  fever  is 
the  cause,  combat  it  by  cool  sponging  or 
by  cold  packs  ; open  the  bowels  ; induce 
sweating  by  a mustard  bath  and  give  an 
emetic  if  the  stomach  is  over-loaded  or  if 
the  patient  has  eaten  indigestible  food. 
.Although  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  deny  the 
occurrence  of  teething  convulsions,  it  is 
certain  that  the  difficult  eruption  of  a tooth 
may  cause  much  nervous  irritation.  In  such 
a case,  lancing  of  the  gum  may  give  relief. 
Between  the  attacks  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  strengthen  the  little  patient’s  con- 
stitution and  to  remove  anything  that  may 
affect  unfavourably  its  nervous  system. 


A doctor  says:  “It  is  impossible  to  take  Hall’s  Wine 
without  being  benefited.” 

Another  doctor  writes:  “I  recommend  Hall’s  Wine 
to  all  patients  requiring  a strengthening  and  restorative 
stimulant,  and  at  the  present  time  have  fully  a dozen 
patients  taking  it.” 

Buy  a Bollle  to-day!  Large  Size,  6/- 

OJ  all  Wine  Merchanis  and  Licensed  Grocers  and  Chemists, 
STEPHEN  SMITH  & COMPANY,  LTD„BOW,  LONDON,  E.3. 
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SAXE- 

BLUE 


/■-N 

/ SHELL  1 
I PINK  / 


geranium 
, RED 


Uhe  Wonderful  new  preparation  which  CLEANS 

ant^  Dyes  at  the  same  time. 


f SRASS  j 
\ GREEN  I 


s^s  Iwinlca  dds 
<J<^  to  tke  Jumpep- 


HERE  is  a new  pleasiuc 
in  wearing  jumpers  an'i 
other  garments  when  they 
have  been  through  a Twink 
bath.  They  take  on  a new 
charm  and  freshness.  Twink 
adds  joy  to  your  personal 
wear — keeps  your  garments 
daintj^ 

PRICE  ^ 

Of  all  Grocers,  Stores, 

CLKVNS  AND  OYE3  . 

MADE  IN  EIGtlTEEN 


Twirik  wi'I  dye  coloured 
materials  to  a bright  new 
shade  or  restore  them  to 
their  original  colours  when 
faded,  and  white  fabrics 
may  be  dyed  to  any  of  the 
eighteen  beautiful  shades  in 
which  Twink  is  made. 

PER  PACKET. 

Oilmci:,  Chandlers,  etc. 

•.T  THE  SAME  TIME. 

BE.40TIEUL  SUAOE3, 


WINE 


/•"A 


GREY 


/ NIGGER 
BROWN 


/ DAFFODIi 
I YELLOW 


LJ  MADE  BY  THE 
MAKERS  OF  LUX 


Lever  Brothers  Limited.  Port  Sunlight. 


/ 


l OLD 
\ GOLD 


Tw  7-34 


cairjiniMt 
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-Taster. 


A MOSLEM  POLITICAL  MEETING. 

During  liis  recent  visit  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  Holy  Land  IMr.  G.  K.  Chesterton 
witnessed  a Moslem  political  meeting,  and 
he  seems  to  think  it  much'  more  amusing, 
jterhaps  even  more  inteiligeni , than  our 
own  variety. 

“I  first  saw  from  the  Ixilcony  of  the 
hotel  the  crowd  of  rioters  come  rolling 
down  the  street,’’  he  says  in  “Tlie  New 
Jerusalem.”  “In  front  of  thent  went  two 
fantastic  figures  turning  like  teetotums  in 
an  endless  dance  and  twirling  two  crooked 
and  naked  scimitars,  as  the  Irish  were 
supposed  to  twirl  shillelaghs. 

“I  thought  it  a delightful  wa\  of  open- 
ing a political  meeting  ; and  I wished  we 
could  do  it  at  home  at  the  (<ener.il  Klection. 
I wish  that  instead  of  the  wearisome  hiisB- 
ness  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  taking  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  addressing  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Law  ;nid  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would 
onlv  hop  and  caper  in  front  of  a procession, 
spinning  round  and  round  until  they  won- 
dizzy,  and  waving  and  c+’ossing  a pair  ol 
umbrellas  in  a thousand  invisible  patterns. 

“But  this  political  announcement  or 
advertisement,  though  more  intelligent  than 
our  own,  h;id,  as  1 could  readily  believe, 
another  side  to  it.  I was  told  that  it  was 
often  a prelude  to  ordinarv  festivals,  such 
as  weddings  ; and  no  doubt  it  remains  from 
some  ancient  ritual  dance  of  a religious 
character  ” 

-X-  « 


THE  FIRST  TAG  DAY. 

Montem,  a curious  custom  long  ago 
allowed  to  lapse,  used  to  be  an  institution 
at  Eton.  In  his  Reminiscences,  Mr. 
.Montagu  Williams  gives  us  a description 
of  it. 

“Montem  took  place  once  every  three 
years,”  he  says.  “It  was  originally 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  anv  college 
student  who  in  his  last  year  attained  the 
higliesl  place  in  the  school,  but  who,  by 
reason  of  no  vacancy’s  occurring  in  time, 
had  not  the  lurk  to  be  sent  up  to  King's 
Gollege,  f'ambrid'gi'.  .Ml  the  money  that 
was  taken,  under  the  i[>eculiar  name  of 
‘salt,’  passed  into  h’ts  pockets  on  the  day 
that  lie,  left  and  w;is  .supposed  to  go  a long 
way  tow.'crd  paying  his  expenses  at  either 
Oxford  or  Ganibtidge.  The  amount 
collected  was  somelimes  otic  thousand  or 
evi?n  twelve  hundred  poutids. 

“ I here  was  a certain  number  of  sixth- 
form,  or  upper-division,  boys  who  wore 
fancy  dresses  ;uid  acted  as  stilt  bearers.- 
They  carried  large  silken  bags  into  which 
they  jnit  the  money  collected  from  visitors 
and  passers-by.  'fho  donors  received  in 
return  for  their  contributions  little  pieces  of 
blue  paper  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
motto  for  the  montem  of  that  particular 
year.  The  motto  for  the  last  miontem  was 
pro  more  et  monte. 

“Royalty  itself  w tis  not  free  from  the  tax. 
Two  salt  bearers  were  stationed  at  Windsor 
Bridge,  and  when  the  queeti  drove  down 
the  hill — and  she  never  missed  a montem — ■ 
the  elder  of  the  two  stepped  forward, 
stopped  the  carriage,  and,  taking  off  his  hat 
with  the  words,  ‘.Salt,  Your  Majesty,  salt,’ 
placed  under  contribution  the  highest  and 
noblest  lady  of  the  land.” 


WAR  AND  MUSIC. 

“War  does  not  change  us,  nor  does  it 
alter  our  preoccupations — it  merely 
■quickens  and  confirms  us  and  all  that 
relates  to  us,”  says  Mr.  Sydney  Grews  in 
the  “Conteivporary  Review.” 

“In  music,  Beethoven  after  1815  con- 
tinued the  way  he  had  followed  since  1800. 
Weber  also  went  his,  and  .Schubert  com- 
menced and  comolctcd  his  lovely,  lonely 
flight,  his  back  turned  upon  the  West.  The 
new  spirit  dominant  between  1825  ;md  1850 
was  very  largely  a reaction  from  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  but  its  beginnings  lay 
elsewhere,  and  it  would  have  filled  Europe 
had  Napoleon  never  e.xi'Sted.  It  was  a 
swing  of  the  pendulum  that  made  the 
passionate  nationalist  Chopin,  the  intro- 
spective Schumann,  the  conservative 
Mendelssohn,  the  idipsyncratic  Berlioz,  and 
that  strangest  of  all  compounds  among 
musicians,  the  fashionable,  conventilonal, 
artificial,  wildly  natural,  mystical  Liszt. 

“These  men  were  native  to  a phase  that 
was  inevitable  in  view  of  what  had  occurred 
generally  since  the  middle  of  the  preceding 
century.  But  the  wars  of  1790-1815  re- 
acted upon  these  younger  men  and  affected 
their  art.  The  wars  at  once  intensified 
their  qualities  and  enlarged  their  oppor- 
tunities. For  the  immediate  outcome  of 
such  disturbances  is  a sudden  and  com- 
plete releasing  of  individuality,  exactly  as 
their  ultimate  outcome  is  the  controlling  of 
the  same.  After  the  strongly  individual 
Romanticists  came  the  modern  Classics, 
Wagner,  Brahms,  Franck,  and  Berlioz  in 
his  middle  age. 

“The  significance  of  Bach  is  the  same, 
also  the  significance  of  Palestrina,  though 
far  more  remotely  and  obscurely.  I believe 
that  the  coming  thirty  years  will  repeat  the 
tale.  .And  as  I personally  uhejerstand 
responsibility  I hold'  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  poet  and  musician  to  shorten  the 
interval,  first  by  under.sfondmfi  himself,  and 
secondly  by  understanding  his  period,  that 
average  whole  of  which  he  forms  a special 
part.” 


THE  CUNNING  OF  THE  GRIZZLY. 

'I'ho  running  of  an  old  bear  that  Mr. 
Enos  A.  Mills  tells  about  in  his  book,  “The 
Grizzly,”  shows  what  a wily  antagonist 
you  will  have  against  you  if  you  ever  try 
to  match  wits  with  old  Ephraim. 

“.After  passing  an  hour  or  more  without 
seeing  the  bear,”  says  Mr.  Mills,  who  was 
following  a grizzly  to  study  his  behaviour, 
"I  climbed  a cliff,  hoping  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  him  on  some  ridge  ahead.  I 
could  sec  his  line  of  tracks  crossing  :i  low 
ridge  beyond,  and  felt  that  he  might  still 
be  an  hour  or  .so  iu  the  lead.  But  in 
descending  the  cliff  1 chanced  to  look  back 
along  my  trail.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
bear  came  out  of  the  woods  behind  me. 
He  was  trailing  tire  ! 

“I  do  not  know  how  he  discovered  (hat 
1 was  following  him.  He  may  have  seen 
me  or  scented  me.  At  any  rate,  instead  of 
coming  directly  back  and  thus  exposing 
himself,  he  had  very  nearly  carried  out  his 
well-planned  surprise  wheti  I discovered 
him.  I found  out  afterwards  that,  leaving 
his  trail  far  ahead  of  me,  he  had  turned 
and  walked  back  in  his  own  footprints  for 
a distance.  After  trampling  this  stretch  p 
number  of  times  he  had  leaped  into 
scrubby  timber  and  made  off  on  the  side 
where  his  tracks  did  not  show. 

“.After  discovering  him  on  my  trail  1 
went  slowly  along  as  if  unaware  of  his 
presence.  He  followed  within  three  hun- 
dred feet  of  mo.  When  I stopped  he 
stopped.  He  occasionally  watched  me  from 
behind  bushes,  a tree,  or  a boulder. 

“I  conceded  to  turn  the  tables  on  him. 
.After  crossing  a ridge  where  I was  for  the 
moment  out  of  his  sight,  1 turned  to  the 
right  and  ran  for  nearly  a mile.  Then, 
circling  back  into  our  old  trail  behind  the 
bear,  I travelled  serenely  along,  imagining 
that  he  was  far  ahead.  I was  suddenly 
startled  to  see  his  shadow  move  from 
behind  a boulder  near  the  trail^,  only  three 
hundred  feet  ahead  of  me  1 At  the  place 
! where  I had  left  the  trail  to  circle  behind 


him  he  had  stopped,  and  apparently  guessed 
my  movements,  for,  turning  in  his  tracks, 
he  had  come  a short  distance  back  on  the 
trail,  and  lain  down  behind  the  boulder 
to  wait  for  me.  . 

“1  w-ent  on  a few  steps  after  discover- 
ing him,  ,nnd  he  moved  to  keep  out  <<f 
sight.  I edged  toward  a tall  spruce,  w hicli 
I planned  to  climb  if  he  charged.  Bau>ing 
by  the  spruce,  I could  sec  his  silver-gray 
fur  as  he  peeri-d  at  me  from  behind  the 
boukbr.  I concluded  finally  that  it  was 
best  not  to  follow  him  fitrther.  Going  a 
short  distance  ilown  among  the  trees,  I 
built  a rousing  tiri'.  Between  it  ;ind  the 
cliff  I spent  the  night,  satisfied  that  I had 
had  adventure  enough  lor  one  outing.’’ 

A RUSSIAN  EASTER  SERVICE. 

Dr.amatic  iuid  ;iwe  inspicing  w.as  the 
midnight  Fiaster  mass  at  the  cathedral  of 
St.  1 Saar:  in  Petrograd.  Ihere  was  in  it 
even  perhaps  a touch  of  the  bnrb.aric.  In 
his  remini^ences  Lord  I-’redei  ic  Hamilton, 
formerly  of  the  British  rliplomatic  service, 
gi\cs  a striking  account  of  the  splendid 
spectacle — 

“We  were  always  requested  to  come  in 
full  uniform,  and  we  stored  inside  the  mils 
of  the  iconostasis,  bi'hind  the  choir.  The 
time  to  arrive  was  about  half  past  eleven 
at  night,  when  the  church  was  wrapped  in 
almost  total  darkness. 

“L'nder  the  dome  stood  a catafalque  bear- 
ing  a gilt  coffin.  The  open  lid  show'cd  a 
strip  of  silk  on  which  w;is  painted  an 
effigy  of  the  dead  Ghrist,  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  no  c.irved  or  graven  image 
is  allowed  in  a church  of  the  Eastern  Rite. 
As  the  eye  grew  accustomed  to  the  shadows, 
tens  of  thousands  of  unlighted' candles,  out- 
lining the  arches,  the  cornices  and  the  other 
architectural  features  of  the  cathedral,  were 
just  visible.  The  wick  of  each  of  these 
candles  had  been  touched  with  kerosene 
and  was  surrounded  with  a thread  of  gun- 
cetton,  which  r;m  from  randlc  to  candle. 

“At  half  p.ast  eleven  (he  only  light  was 
from  the  candh-s  round  the  bier,  w'herc 
black-robed  priests  were  chanting  the 
mournful  Russian  office  for  the  dead.  .At 
about  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  the  blind 
was  drawn  over  the  dead  Christ,  and  the 
priests,  feigning  surprise,  advanced  to  the 
rails  of  the  iconostasis  and  announced  to 
an  archimandrite  that  the  coffin  was 
empty.*  The  archimandrite  ordered  them 
to  search  round  the  church,  and  the  priests 
walked  up  and  down  with  gilt  lanterns; 
while  they  did  so,  the  catafalque,  the  bief 
and  its  accessories  were  removed. 

■The  priests  announced  to  the  archiman- 
drite that  their  search  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful ; whereupon  he  at  once  ordered  them 
to  make  a further  search  outside  the  church. 
They  w'en’t  out  and  so  timed  their  return 
as  to  arrive  before  the  iconostasis  at  three 
minutes  before  midnight.  Again  thev  re- 
ported that  they  had  been  unsuccessful. 

“.As  the  first  stroke  of  midnight  pealed 
from  the  great  clock,  the  metropolitan  of 
Petrograd  announced  in  a loud  voice, 
‘Christ  is  risen!’  At  an  electric  signal 
given  from  the  cathedral,  the  artillery  of 
the  fortress  boomed  out  in  a salute  of  one 
hundred  and  one  guns  ; the  guncoitton  w'as 
touched  off,  and  the  swift  Hash  kindled  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  candles  running  round 
the  building.  The  enormous  congregation 
lighted  the  tapers  they  carried,  the  ‘royal 
doors’  of  the  iconostasis  were  thrown  open, 
and  as  the  choir  burst  into  the  beautiful 
Russian  Easter  anthem  the  ( Icrgy  appeared 
in  their  festival  vestments  of  cloth  of  gold. 

“.And  so  the  Easter  mass  began.  Noth- 
ing more  dramatic,  more  impressive,  cou’^ 
possibly  be  imagined  than  the  almost  ii^ 
sAantaneous  change  from  intense  gloom  to 
blazing  light  , from  the  plaintive  dirges  of 
the  funeral  service  to  the  jubilant  strains 
of  the  Easier  mass.” 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Rhubarb  Coitage  Pie. 

Line  a baking  plate  with  short  pastry, 
cover  with  cubed  rhubarb  piled  high  in 
the  centre  and  flavoured  with  lemon  rind 
and  sugar.  Cover  with  pastrv,  moisten 
and  pinch  the  edges  firmly  together,  rut 
an  incision  in  the  top,  and  bake  in  a brisk 
oven  for  half  an  hour. 

Velvet  Cream. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  gelatine  in  a tea- 
cupful of  water  ; pour  on  thi.s  one  pint  of 
hot  milk  ; add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  two  tablespoonfuks  of  caster  .sugar. 
•Stir  in  gradually  half  a pound  of  apricot 
jam,  and  teacupful  of  cream,  and  go  on 
stirring  till  nearly  cold.  Then  pour  into  a 
wetted  mould  to  set. 

.\  One-Ei.c  Cake. 

Required  : Half  ;i  pound  of  flour,  a 

quarter  of  a pound  of  currants,  a quarter 
of  a tea.spoonful  each  of  salt  and  mixed 
spice,  one  gill  of  milk  and  water,  a quarter 
of  a pound  each  of  sugar  and  margarine, 
two  ounces  of  mixed  candied  peel  minced 
fine,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and 
one  egg.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  well  ; 
warm  the  milk,  and  pour  it  on  to  the 
margarine,  then  add  it  to  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  mix  well.  .Stir  in  the  beaten 
egg,  and  bake  in  a good  oven  for  one  hour. 

Se.moli.ma  Sour. 

Mince  a largo  onion,  or  the  white  part 
of  three  or  four  leeks.  Put  one  ounce  of 
margarine  into  the  soup  pot  and  when 
melted  cook  the  onion  or  ieelts  in  it  for  a 
fi'W  minutes  without  lirowning.  Next  add 
one  pint  of  milk  (two  breakfasicupfuls), 
also  a pint  of  water,'  a huncli  of  herbs,  and 
■a  bav  leaf.  Put  on  I lie  lid  and  allow  to 
simmer  verv  slowly  foi'  a (.|uarter  of  :m 
hour.  Sprinkle  in  (wo  tablespoonfuls  of 
.semolina,  and  keep  stirring  until  the  semo- 
lina is  thoroughly  cooked.  Remove  the 
herbs,  and  season  the  soup  with  pepper  and 
salt. 

Panned  Calves’  Brains. 


Barlev  Meal  Scones.  j 

Bring  to  boiling  point  two  pints  of  milk,  | 
and  add  a pinch  of  salt.  When  it  hoiks  up,  i 
stir  in  as  much  barlev  nieal  as  will  make  | 
a stiff  dough.  Turn  out  on  to  a floured 
board,  knead  it  a little,  roll  out  thinly,  cut 
into  scones,  ami  bake  on  a hot  girdle, 
turning  them  once. 

Potato  Cakes. 

Beat,  wliile  warm,  one  pound  of  potatoes, 
and  pass  them  through  a sieve  or  colander. 
Add  a seasoning  of  salt,  rub  in  two  ounces 
of  dripping  or  lard,  and  add  enough  flour 
to  make  .a  dough.  Roll  out  half  an  inch 
thiclc,  and  bake  on  a greased  tin  in  a liol 
oven.  Split  them  open,  and  butter  rather 
freedy.  Sciwc  hot. 

Macaroni  and  Toast. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  macaroni 
broken  small  in  .salted  water.  When  tender 
drain  off  the  water,  and  add  one  breakfast- 
cup  of  milk,  and  .again  cook  for  thirty 
minutes,  slowly.  .‘\dd  seasoning,  and  part 
of  a quarter  of  a pound  of  grated  cheese. 
Pour  out  on  to  a dish,  and  sprinkle  the 
rest  of  the  i heeso  on  the  fop.  Brown  tlie 
.surface  in  a quick  oven,  and  serve  with 
slices  of  hot  buttered  toast. 

Buttkr.milk  Biscuits. 

I lAc  buttermilk  that  is  not  too  sour. 

I Heat  one  viiiit  to  the  Boiling  point  and  stir 
I frequently  to  prevent  curdling.  .Add  one 
tabicspoonftil  of  sugar,  set  aside  for  five 
minutes  and  mix  in  gradually  one  [)int  of 
sifted  wheat  flour.  Bent  to  a smooth 
b.'ittcr.  Cover  closely  and  let  stand  over- 
night. In  tlie  mortiing  add  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  baking  soda  dissolved  i.n  one- 
eighth  of  a cupful  of  hot  w-ater,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
; melted  olco.  Mix  well  and  add  additional 
; flour  to  make  a soft  dough.  Turn  out  on 
a well-floured  board  and  knead  until  soft. 

j " ■■ 

i FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Hover  brush  a splashed  coat  or  skirt 
until  the  vpla'-hes  .arc  perfectly  dry. 
j When  carEJots  are  faded,  sprinkle  witli 
] sligh'llv  damE>  salt,  and  brush  with  a carpet 
1 broom. 

Always  hang  beef  or  muttem  a few'  days 
I before  cooking.  It  will  be  much  more 
,)  tender. 


When  the  brains  are  received  drop  at 
once  into  cold  w.ater  and  chatigc  the  water 
until  all  the  blood  is  drawn  out.  Carefully 
pull  away  as  much  of  the  covering  mem- 
brane as  possible.  Put  into  a saucepan, 
add  one  fcasEioonful  of  salt,  a baylcaf,  a 
slice  of  onion,  a sprig  of  iiarsley  and  boil- 
ing water  to  cover.  Simmer  gently  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  drain  and  E>ltmge  info 
cold  water.  Chili,  cut  in  slices,  and  fry 
ill  a little  hot  pork  fat.  If  preferred, _ the 
brains  can  be  reheated  and  served  in  a 
tomato  or  brown  sauce  and  they  arc  also 
good  with  a little  browned  butter  (to  which 
a few  drops  of  vinegar  has  been  added) 
Eioured  over  them. 

Chocolate  Cake. 

Required : Eight  ounces  of  flour,  a 

quarter  of  a fiound  ol  butter,  si.x  ounces  of 
sugar,  one  teas[KX)nful  of  baking  powder, 
one  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  two 
— or  three — eggs,  three-quarters  of  a tea-, 
cupful  of  milk,  two  ounces  of  grated  choco- 
late. Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a 
cream,  beat  tiv  eggs,  grate  tlie  chocolate 
and  di.ssolve  it  in  the  milk  over  the  fire. 
Mix  thoroughly  together.  .A  delicious  icing 
can  be  n.ade  as  follows  : Sift  icing  sugar 
and  beat  the  wdiite  of  an  egg  till  stiff 
enough  to  be  cut  with  a knife.  Sift  cocoa 
powclcr  in  with  icing  sugar,  mix  well,  and 
make  into  E>as:;-  with  the  white  of  egg. 
Cover  the  calte  evenly  with  this  and  finish 
off  w'ith  a few  fancy  chocolates,. 


Starch  should  not  be  used  after  w-ashing 
pique.  The  material  w ill  look  much  better 
if  it  is  omitted. 

When  mixing  cocoa,  add  a little  sugar 
before  }iouring  on  the  water  or  milk,  and 
the  ccK'oa  will  not  cake. 

A raw  potato  will  nmiove  mud  from 
black  clothes.  It  should  be  cut  in  slices 
and  rubbed  on  the  marks. 

When  making  white  sauce,  be  sm-c  to 
cook  the  flour  well.  I bis  is  the  secret  of 
the  gloss  which  all  good  sauces  have. 

Coffee  grounds  make  a good  substitute 
for  knife  powder.  Dry-  them,  and  use  on 
the  knife-board  mixed  with  a pinch  of 
carhonrite  of  soda. 

To  keep  cheese  from  becoming  dry  or 
motiidv,  damp  a (fiece  of  muslin  with 
vinegar,  wrap  round  file  cheese,  and  keep 
it  in  a covered  disli. 

The  grated  rind  of  a lemon  or  an 
orange,  adcled  to  the  cake,  not  only  gives 
it  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  prevents  it 
from  heroming  stale  loo  quickl)’. 

To  Improve  the  flavour  of  old  potatoes 
and  prevent  them  from  turning  black  add 
a little  milk  or  a few  drops  of  vinegar  to 
the  w'ater  in  which  they  are  boiled.' 

To  Clean  a slender  flower  vase  fasten 
a piece  of  old  sponge  on  to  a stick  and  push 
(his  down  into  the  va.se;  thi.s  will  also  be 
useful  for  cleaning  decantcr.s  and  water 
bo'  tics.. 


SPRING  CLEANING. 

HAPPY  HOMES  SPOILT  BY  WALL-PAPERS. 


Many  housewives  a're  already  in  the 
throes  of  spring  cleaning  ; and  most  of 
them  have  their  own  methods  as  to  the. 
doing  of  it.  A'et  a few  cleaning  hints  will 
ruo  doubt  be  welcomed  even  bv  the  ex- 
perienced housekeeper,  and  those  who  are 
only  just  beginning  housekeeping  arc  sure 
to  find  them  useful. 

‘‘.Many  hajipy  homes  are  spoilt  by  wall- 
papers,”  says  Mr.  Hall  Thorpe,  the  artist, 
who  offers  a few  tips  to  tlie  young  iiouse- 
wife  who  is  tliinking  of  spring  (leaning- 
changes.  ‘‘If  you  are  going  to  re-paper 
the  rooms,”  he  says,  “the  first  thing  to 
consider  in  selecting  the  paper  is  how  the 
general  effect  of  it  will  go  with  the  whole 
of  the  tilings  in  the  room.  Remember  that 
you  are  making  your  own  eiivh-onment, 
that  green  is  restful  if  the  right  shade  is 
selected,  ih.at  red,  allliough  popularly 
believed-  to  bo  ‘cosy,’  will  teml  to  jar 
ruffled  nerves.  'I  hc  prevalence  of  red  wall- 
paper  is  largely  the  result  of  lack  of 
artistic  education,  and  the  fact  tlitit  it  had 
been  pushed  on  to  the  nublic. 

“Recently,  the  public  in  desperation  have 
turned  to'  plain  colours,  and  distemper, 
which  is  all  To  tlie  good,  for  it  is  impossilde 
to  have  a well-pictured  wall  with  a heavv’ 
pattern  There  should  be  no  attempt  to 
make  a pattern  stand  out  from  the  wall,” 
adds  Mr.  Thorp,  “it  should  be  flat  and  not 
have  loo  many  colours,  and  the  flowers 
upon  it  shiauldl  be  an  interpretation  and  not 
too  realistic.” 

Here  are  :i  few  cleaning  hints.  To  clean 
w-allpaper,  take  )>art  of  a loaf  of  verv  drv 
bread,  and  rub  the  wall  down  genllv  with 
it.  Do  an  arm’s  length,  (lien  begin  the 
next  piece  rather  over  where  the  first 
ended,  so  as  to  leave  no  black  line  between. 
Finally  wipe  the  wall  with  a clean  towel. 

To  clean  a blackened  ceiling,  apply  a 
coating  of  starch  and  water  to  the  part  that 
has  been  discoloured  by  the  gas  with  a 
piece  of  clean  flannel.  Let  it  dry,  then 
mb  lightly  off  wdth  a brush. 

When  whitewashing  a ceiling,  cover  the 
wallpaper  of  the  room  with  sheets  of  itcws- 
paper.  This  saves  time  and  labour  in 
rubbing  down  the  walls  after  the  whitc- 
wasliing  is  dom-. 

Many  people  do  more  harm  than  good 
when  they  try  to  clean  paint,  and  a few 
points  arc  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

Don’t  use  soda  on  paint  at  all,  and  only 
a very  little  soap. 

Don’t  use  anything  but  lukewarm  water 
and  avoid  hard  tubbing  at  ;dl  times. 

Don’t  try  to  wash  grease  spots  .away  ; 
these  w'ill  yield  to  a little  pipe-clay  and 
Water  plastered  over  the  place  and  allowed 
to  dry. 

Don’t  put  anythin.g  moist  on  j>aint  until 
it  has  'been  thoroughly  dusted.  If  you  do, 
some  ugly  smears  will  be  likely  to  result. 

Don't  (rv  -to  wash  pencil  marks  awav. 
These  should  b(;  very  gently  rubbed  with  a 
dry  crust  before  anv  water  is  put  on.  .A 
piece  of  type-eraser  is  good  for  inlc  marks. 

When  cleaning  the  paint  round  the  skirt- 
ing board'  it  is  sometimes  difficult  not  l<> 
touch  tlie  paper  above.  Hold  a piece  of 
strong  brown  paper  as  a shield  above  the 
skirting  as  yo-u  clean  the  paint. 

.A  large  hole  in  the  plaster  of  -the  wall 
can  be  repaired  by  damping  some  news- 
paper and  pushing  it  in.  Leave  to  harden, 
and  then  cover  with  plaster  of  Paris.. 

To  clean  discoloured  floor  tiles  mix  some 
vinegar,  linseed  oil,  and  methylated  spirits 
together.  Rub  this  on  the  tiles  well  and 
dry  with  a soft  cloth  ; leave  for  a few  days. 
Then  scrub  with  soapy  water. 

After  cleaning  pictures  t(---l  all  llic  cords 
before  putting  them  up  again,  and  if  they 
a*e  at  all  weakened  put  in  new  ones. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

OF  THE  Newest  Monrs. 

A wide  divtrsilv  of  style  lends  a special 
charm  lo  the  new  modes  this  season.  There 
are  modcl.s  to  suit  every  one.  In  general, 
skirts  arc  longer  and  also  the  waist-line. 
The  slim,  loose  ,'ippearanee  still  prevails, 
so  that  on  the  whole  the  silhouette  is 
becoming  and  graceful.  In  the  matter  of 
colour,  too,  there  is  an  endless  \ aricty. 

Prevailing  Coiovrs. 

Pale  shades,  together  with  many  soft 
tones  of  brown  and  biscuit,  hold  their  own 
where  the  tailor-mades  in  fine  gabardine 
and  cloth  are  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  brilliant  shades  of  orang<‘ 
and  tomato,  llame  colour  and  nasturtium 
yrilow,  will  be  found  among  the  lieorgette 
and  satin  evening  gowns  and  the  cloaks  in 
rich  brocades. 

\'ar!i:i)  Desh;ns. 

It  would  seem  that  the  great  designers 
have  borrowed  from  all  the  peiiuds  known 
in  history  and  frcuii  all  c.xis'ling  nations. 
The  Egyptian  inlluence  is  only  rivalled  by 
the  popularity  of  ('hinese  and  other 
Oriental  designs,  all  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  demure  resuscitations  of  Early 
and  Mid-Victorian  modes  and  fabrics. 

S.\tART  AND  Becoming. 

Everything,  in  short,  trends  towards  the 
fcminuie  in  clothes  ; even  the  severe  taflor- 
mades  show  some  quaint  womanly  sugges- 
tion, sucli  as  the  lingerie  collar  and  cuff, 
the  gay  foulard  lining,  or  a fanciful  waist- 
coat, etc.  The  waistline  is  sometimeji 
clearly  defined,  in  which  case  it  is  a little 
lower  than  is  strictly  normal. 

Bell  Sleeves  and  Buttons. 

Bell  sleeves  are  seen  in  conjunction  with 
buttons  as  a favourite  'trimming.  Wool 
fringes  and  certain  borders  of  Victorian 
days  are  the  cheaper  substitute  for  those 
very  effectively  braided  and  embroidered 
fashions  that  distinguish  some  of  the  best 
models  of  the  season.  Fine  woollen 
materials,  woven  with  ctoloured  designs, 
are  used  in  conjunctiioii  with  fine,  supple 
serges  for  tailored  suits. 

Coloured  Straws. 

Coloured  straws  used  lo  embroider 
dresses  are  another  intere.sting  revival  of 
eighteenth-centurv  fashions ; they  arc  em- 
ployed in  much  the  .same  manner  as  coarse 
needle-run  embroidery,  and  sometime.s  it 
is  difficult  to  di.stinguish  which  is  which, 
so  soft  and  pliable  are  these  new  straws. 

Ribbon  and  Braid. 

Ribbon-work  largely  rixals  braid  in 
popularity,  and  kid  effects  in  colour  .show 
enibroiaery  and  a curious  sort  of  stencilling 
appearance.  Decorations,  especially  in 
millinery,  still  retain  Ibo  varnished  or  , 
waxed  results,  shining  still  more  than  those 
early  impressions  of  flowers  or  ribboii-cire. 
(ilycerine  feathers  and  waxed  flowers  cer- 
tainly all  add  to  the  glory  of  colour,  and  | 
create  an  amusing  change. 

Hats  and  \'eii,s. 

The  new  millinery  is  really  lo\  ' l\.  ( )!d- 

fashioned  softest  chips  and  tagels,  bolh  dull  | 
and  ciro,  lend  themselves  to  skilful  manipu-  ' 
lalion.  Hemp  and  bass  straws,  with; 
lisere,  and  fantastic  plaited  effert.s,  .irc 
delightfully  soft  and  becoming,  'f'lie  Tri-  : 
come  and  Marquis  shapes  arc  useful  and 
smart,  especially  when  the  popular  lace  veil 
is  added.  For  veils  are  worn  in  all  shtidcs, 
dyed  to  match  the  hat  in  most  cases. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

Deed  lace  retains  its  vogue. 

Black,  black  and  while,  beige  and  brown 
are  much  worn. 

Fruit  is  extraordinarily  popular  as  a 
trimming.  It  even  decorates  the  brocade 
evening  shoe. 

Royal  blue  with  black  is  a smart  com- 
bination, and  the  becoming  powder-blue 
shade  appears  again  in  charming  muslin 
and  lawn  dresses. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

fo  Removi-;  Paint  .Siains. 

I urpentinc  is  useful  for  removing  paint 
stains.  Apply  the  turpentine  with  a ])iece 
of  rag,  and  if  the  stain  is  obstinate  use  a 
little  ammonia  as  well. 

.\  Hood  Floor  Stain. 

.A  durable  floor  stain  is  made  by  colouring 
linseed  oil  with  ground  burnt  amlier.  Bub 
the  stain  into  the  boards  with  a llunncd 
pad,  and  polish  in  the  usual  way. 

Carpet  Edges. 

If  Brussels  rug  persists  in  rolling  up  at 
the  edges,  turn  it  over  and  a]>ply  a good 
coat  of  glue.  I-et  it  dry  before  luniing, 
and  there  will  not  hi'  any  more  trouble. 

Sh.VER  I’OLISHING  ClOIH. 

.All  excellent  silver  polishing  cloth  can  he 
made  in  the  following  way  ; Buy  an  ounce 
of  jeweller’s  rouge,  mix  with  a little  water, 
rub  into  a piece  of  chamois  skin,  and  dr\'. 

'I'o  Clean  Matting. 

d'o  dean  light  matting,  after  it  has 
been  taken  up  and  tltoroughly  brushed  on 
both  sides,  use  weak  borax-w  ater.  < ireasc 
spots  can  be  remiOAed  bv  covering  them 
with  prepared  chalk  damped  with  turpen- 
tine. 

Stains  on  Mahoganv. 

Stains  on  mahoga.ny  may  be  removed 
by  rubbing  them  with  a cork  dipped  irito 
a little  oxalic  add  and  water.  When  the 
stains  have  disappeared,  wash  the  wood 
thoroughly  with  pure  water,  tlien  dry  and 
polish  as  usual. 

A Creased  \’eii.. 

To  freshen  a creased  veil  without  iron- 
ing, wind  it  very  even  ly  round  a thick 
stick  across  the  top  of  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water  to  steam  half  an  hour.  When  per- 
fectly dry  unwind  the  veil,  and  all  creases 
will  have  disappeared. 

To  Keep  Cut  Le,aion  Fresh. 

It  often  happens  that  when  a lemon  has 
been  cut  only  half  is  used.  It  is  a good 
plan  then  to  place  the  remaining  half  cut 
side  downwards,  on  a plate,  and  cover  with 
a tumbler.  This  excludes  the  air,  and  the 
lemon  will  keep  fresh  for  so'iiie  time. 

Mildew  on  I.inen. 

'I'o  remove  mildew  from  linen  make  a 
paste  of  one  teaspoonful  each  of  soft  soap 
and  powdered  starch,  two  leaspoonfuls  of 
table  .salt,  and  enough,  lemon  juice  to  mix. 
Spread  tlie  paste  thicklv  on  llie  mildewed 
spots,  and  e.xpose  to  the  fi'esh  air  for  a 
short  time,  'f  hen  wash  the  linen. 


Skia\  Oisord©r«5  ? 

Impurity  withm-T-Infection  without. 

World-Wide  Success  of  Germoletie. 
FREE  OFFER  TO  THE  PUBLIC.  , 

.Skin  disoi'ders  arc  caused  either  Iw  ' 
impurity  in  (he  blood  or  liv  external  infee- 
liun.  'I'o  get  rid  of  them  both  causes  must 
be  eliminated  and  this  is  wbtit  the  Germo- 
Icne  treatment  does.  If  you  suffer  .from 
any  skin  ailment  such  as  rashes,  eczema, 
pimples,  piles,  bad  legs,  or  ulcers,  or  if 
your  child  has  ringworm  or  impetigo,  or 
other  infantile  complaint,  (jcrmolene  u'lust 
.cure  it  because  it  is  aseptic,  i.c.,  it  kills, 
expels,  and  excludes  germs.  It  is  also  verv 
soothing  in  the  case  of  wounds,  burns,  and 
scalds. 

Write  for  an  entirely  free  sample  tin  to 
the  Veno  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manufacturing 
Chemists,  Manchester.  This  will  be  im- 
mediately sent  you  post  free,  along  with 
an  interesting  book  on  skin  diseases. 
Germolene  costs  Is.  3d.  and  3s,  at  chemists. 
—lAdvt.) 


VALUE  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Nature’s  Remedy  for  our  Bodily  Spring-Cleaning. 

The  \ ice-Chancellor  of  the  Universitv 
of  London  thinks  that  as  we  have  in- 
spectors whose  Work  is  to  look  after  the 
hcaltli  conditions  of  the  country,  and  since 
people  are  so  dependent  ujion  tiie  vegetabh' 
kingdom,  in  future  the  county  councils 
may  ha\e  inspectors  whose  duty  it  wdil  he 
to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the  vegetables 
whi(  li  are  staple  foods. 

1 his  is  all  lo  the  good.  It  is  a welcome 
si.gn  ol_  the  times  that  the  value  of  vege- 
tables is  beeoming  belter  understood  and 
appreciatecl  in  England,  and  it  is  to  be 
lioped!  that  the  C'onlinenlal  custom  of 
having  real  vegetable  courses  will  be 
'ado|)ted  in  this  eounlrv. 

In  i'l'ance  and  Italy  a narc  taste  of 
vegetables  is  served  with  meat,  and  tile  fidl 
flavour  and  ])eruliar  deliriousness  of 
carrots,  lettuces,  cabbages,  peas,  beans, 
and  cauliflowers  are  enjoyed  separately. 

Nature,  has  hei-M'lf  inovided  in  a most 
agreeabh;  manner  for  our  bodib-  sjiring 
cleaning,  and  at  Ihi--  --eason  of  the  \eaV 
vegetables,  to  say  nuthin.g  of  fruit,  ' arc 
.'•pecially  beneficial  to  health.  And  they 
should  bo  eaten  raw,  whenever  possible. 
Most  of  them  can  be  rendered  digestible  bv 
being  put  through  an  ordinary  meat 
mincer  ; if  they  must  be  cooked,  they  :u-e 
better  put  into  a casserole  in  the  oven, 
witli  as  little  water  as  possible,  and  cooked 
very  slowly. 

'Fho  late  Count  'I'olstoi,  pointing  to  his 
cabbage  patch,  remarked  “'Plicre  is  my 
medicine  chest.”  The  gn;at  Russian 
philosopher  was  aware  that  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  contam  sulphur,  which  is  an 
e.xcellent  blood  inirifier. 

Raw  leeks  and  onions  contain  iron  salts 
in  abundance,  and  are  marked  stomachics, 
and  beetroots  and  parsnips  aro  generators 
of  \itulity,  and  possess  fattening  qualities. 
Dandelion  gre(ais  are  a positiie  tonic  be- 
cause of  the  iron  salts  they  contain. 

Celery  is  a nervine  and  a soporific  of 
great  value.  Eaten  after  severe  mental 
exertion,  it  restores  the  molecular  balance 
of  the  nerves.  Celery  should  be  eaten 
raw  if  the  greatest  benefit  is  desired.  .\ 
well-known  proverb  assigns  l > the  celery 
eater  “bright  e}'es,  clear  skin,  and  a sweet 
temper.” 

It  is  said  (hat  Madame  'le  I'Oi.s.son,  Iho 
beautiful  l''rench  ucli'e.ss,  r.m  a successful 
beauty  establishment  in  which  tiic  raw 
carrot  diet  was  practised.  .And,  tahiing  of 
he.ujfy,  the  cucumber  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. .Applied  to  the.  skin  its  juice  has 
a (le.ausing  and  stimulating  effect;  il.s 
lame  is  historical,  and  it  is  referred  to  ii> 
seviaad  of  the  tiieek  and  Roman  classic 
writings. 

'rumaloes  are  now  rerognised  as  valu- 
able .aids  in  llw  i leansiug  of  bltxid  , 

while  sliees  rubbed  briskly  on  the  cheeks 
will  I'cmove  siains,  sunburn,  and  freckles 
of  long  standing. 

1 he,  radish,  a tissue  build'T,  is  rich  if/ 
pho.sphorus  and  iron,  tie/  first  being  good 
for  brain  fag  and  the  second  for  nervous 
debility. 

'i'he  leUiiro  has  few  rivals  as  a blood 
cleanser  and  stomach  regulator.  It  lowars 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  when  o\er- 
healed  by  rich,  heavy  food  ; and  eaten  just 
before  .goipg  to  bed  it  is  a valuable'  eorrec- 
live,  by  means  of  a harmless  narcotic 
which  it  contains,  of  insomnia  and  “night 
nervousness.  ” 

Watercress,  turnips,  spinach,  and  swedes 
are  all  noted  for  their  inedieimal  values, 
while  parsley  contains  an  e.ssential  oil  witli 
mariced  deodorising  properties,  and  is,  to 
quote  a F'rench  proverb,  “a  broom  that 
sweeps  the  itouaanU.’' 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  COLUMBINE. 

A Prize  Story  in  Class  II. 

There  was  no  sound  to  break  the  still- 
ness except  the  lapping  of  the  water  on  the 


margin  of  the  lake,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves  stirred  by  the  gentle  breeze.  It  was 
a scene  of  exquisite  beauty.  Snow 
mountains  rose  in  the  distance,  "blue  with 
the  ever-changing  mist  ; fleecy  white  clouds, 
floating  across  the  azure  sky,  were  reflected 
in  the  glittering  waters  of  the  lake  on 
whose  surface  waterlilies  floated,  their  pale 
hues  contrasting  with  the  forget-me-nots, 
cowslips  and  wild  iris  that  grew  in  tangled 
masses  on  the  banks. 

Suddenly  a rustle  and  a snapping  of 
twigs  were  heard  as  a youth,  clothed  in 
brown  garments,  broke  through  the 
bushes  and  stumbled  to  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  where  he  lay  on  the  moss,  gazing 
at  the  water. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  he  was 
a gipsy,  but  his  fine,  clear-cut  features  and 
Ion, •5,  white  hands  told  of  a different  life 
in  the  past. 

Long  he  lay  meditating ; then  he  half 
rose  and,  stretching  out  his  arms  towards 
the  setting  sun,  cried  out — 

“Oh,  Oberon,  King  of  the  Mystic  Fairy 
Realm  beyond  the  haunts  of  man,  help  me 
to  find  my  Columbine,  so  that  I may  return 
with  her  to  thy  happy  kingdom  beyond 
these  misty  blue  mountains  that  no  man 
has  ever  scaled!” 

.\s  he  uttered  these  words  the  sun  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  sky  ting'ed  with  its 
last  glory  of  pink  and  gold,  and  the  boy 
sank  down  on  his  knees  with  a low  cry, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 

* * » * 

In  the  wioiods  behind  him  there  was  a 
gipsy  encampment,  and  seated  around  a 
blazing  fire  were  a number  of  coarse,  dirty 
men  and  women. 

“Where  be  the  boy?”  asked  an  old 
woman  with  a brown,  wrinkled!  face. 

“Down  by  the  lake  looking  for  a mer- 
maid, I’ll  be  bound,  the  young  fool!”  said 
one  of  the  men. 

“Why  should  we  be  bothered  by  a good- 
for-nothing  like  him?”  grumbled  a hard- 
faced  man. 

“He  may  be  useful  after  we  have  trained 
him,”  another  gipsy  said.  “He  can  fetch 
the  water  and  wood  and  do  lots  of  other 
jobs.  Where  did  you  find  him,  Zuleika?” 
The  dark-eyed  girl  thus  addressed  turned 
with  a cunning  smile. 

■ “I  found  him  lying  white  and  faint  in  a 
wood,”  she  said.  “He'did  not  say  who  he 
was  or  where  he  came  from,  but  he  just 
told  me  his  name  was  Harlequin,  and  kept 
muttering  a girl’s  name.” 

“What  was  the  name?”  queried  seme 
one. 

“Columbine,”  she  replied. 

One  of  the  men  burst  into  a pea!  of 
laughter.' 

“Why,  that's  the  name  of 
tomime  puppets,”  he  said, 
say  the  boy  is  mad,  but  he  may  prove  use- 
ful. so  we  will  keep  him.” 

Was  he  right?  Were  Columbine  and 
Harlequin  only  pantomime  actors?  No! 
In  a mystic  realm  called  Fairyland  there 
were  a real  Columbine  and  Harlequin  ; the 
former  was  Queen  Titania’s  favourite 
dancer,  and  the  latter  Oberon '.s  jester. 

One  day  Columbine  disobeyed  her  fairy 
mistress,  ' and  in  punishment  Titania 
changed  her  into  a human  girl,  banished 


her  from  Fairyland  till  she  should  com- 
plete three  tasks-— learn  to  be  obedient  ; 
bring  liappine.ss  to  many  human  folk  ; and 
learn  to  be  patient. 

Poor  Columbine  ! V.'ith  drooping  head; 
and  tcar-filled  eyes,  she  had  passed  slowly 
through  the  portals  of  dreams  and  floated 
to  earth,  an  exile  ameng  the  humans. 

.\nd  what  of  Harlequin?  .\fter  his 
Columbine  had  gone  he  changed  into  a 
human  boy,  and  went  to  seek  her.  When 
Zuleika  found  him  he  had  just  arrived  on 
earth,  and  the.  gipsies,  . thinking  he  might 
prove  useful,  had  by  threats  of  punishment 
kept  him  with  them, 

■it  -x-  » * 

year  has  ptissed,  and  it  is  the  day  of 
the.  Epsom  races.  The  gipsies  who  flock 
to  them  have  set  out  their  stalls,  and 
Harlequin  is  forced  by  his  gipsy  c.iptors 
to  perform  somersaults  and  conjuring  acts 
before  noisy  audiences. 

At  last  it  is  over,  and  every  one  is  home- 
ward bound.  One  man,  half  drunk,  gives 
Harlequin  a push  because  he  is  in  the  way. 
The  force  of  the  thrust  sends  him  sprawling 
in  the  road,  and!  as  his  head  strikes  a 
stone,  he  hears  confused  shouts,  the 
rumble  of  a heavy  char-a-banc,  and  then 
he  knows  no  more 

When  he  recovers  consciousness  he  is 
lying  in  a hospital  ward.  After  onq  glance 
round  he  closes  his  eyes  again  ; everything 
seems  so  unreal.  The  faint  perfume  of 
flowers  reaches  him,  and  the  whispered 
name — 

“Harlequin.” 

He  gives  a half  stifled  sobbing  cry  for, 
bending  over  him,  is  a hospital  nurse.  Her 
face  has  haunted  his  direams  for  a year. 
The  golden  hair,  sweet  blue  eyes,  and 
trembling,  smiling  lips — they  are  all  there 
before  him.  •' 

“Columbine!”  he  cries. 

‘k  * 

Through  the  flow'er-scented  garden  of 
Fairyland  they  walk  in  perfect  happiness. 
Harlequin  is  no  longer  dressed  in  rags  but 
wears  the  suit  of  many  colours,  whilst 
Columbine  is  no  longer  the  white-gowned 
nurse  with  a cap  over  her  sunny  hair,  but 
is  her  own  sw’eet  self  with  a mass  of  float- 
ing golden  hair  which  has  stolen  some  of 
its  sheen  from  the  sunbeams.  Her  eyes  are 
sparkling  with  happiness. 

Although  she  is  happy  she  has  not  for- 
gotten her  patients,  and  often  at  night  she 
will  steal  away  to  the  quiet  hospital  w-ards. 
Perhaps  a sufferer,  unable  to  sleep  for  pain, 
will  smell  the  faint  perfume  of  flowers, 
and,  op>ening  his  eyes,  will  think  he  sees 
an  almost  transparent  figure,  and  will  feel 
a cool  white  hand  resting  on  his  burning 
head.  Then  he  imagines  he  hoars  a sweet 
voice  singing  an  old  lullaby  that  reminds 
him  of  his  baby  days,  and,  closing  his  tired 
eyes,  he  will  "fall  asleep  to  dirc-am  of  the 
bygone  times  when  he  knew  neither  toil 
nor  pain,  to  see  once  again  dear  faces  of 
long  ago. 

Queen  Titania  has  quite  forgiven  Colum- 
bine, and  she  has  learnt  her  lesson,  for 
even  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness  she 
thinks  of  others.  Vera  Sim  (14). 


and  proceeded  to  wrap  each  article  in  a 
number  of  pieces  of  paper.  These  pack- 
ages were  then  hidden  about  the  room,  in 
the  folds  of  a curtain,  behind  a picture, 
under  a pile  of  cushions,  within  the  folds 
of  a stack  of  newspapers,  and  in  various 
other  hiding-places.  Then  the  children 
arrived,  and  the  fun  began  ! They  were 
told  to  search  carefully  for  the  hidden 
“treasure.”  M'hen  they  drew  near  one  of 
the  hiding-places  t'ney  were  told  they  were 
“warm,”  and  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
coming  within  easy  reach  it  was  said  they 
were  “cold.”  You  can  Imagine  the  ex- 
citement when  a “treasure”  was  at  length 
unearthed,  and  how  eagerly  little  hands  un- 
folded the  numenoius  wrajipings,  and  dis- 
played the  prize  to  view.  'I  hen  the  “hunt” 
began  all  over  again,  and  was  repeated 
until  all  the  hiding-places  were  discovered. 

■J'he  interest  of  this  game  never  seems  to 
flag,  and  I am  repeatedly  asked  by  the 
dear  little  people  in  question,  “May  we 
have  another  ‘Treasure  Hunt’?”  In 
summer  this  pastime  may  be  enjoyed  in  the 
garden,  where  many  fascinating  hiding- 
places  may  be  found.  At  Easter-time  the 
eggs  which  form  such  seasonable  gifts,  may 
be  hidden  in  a similar  manner,  and  some 
children  love  to  “discover”  their  Christmas 
presents  in  this  way.  Indeed  this  is  a 
game  which  may  be  indulged  in  at  any 
time  of  the  year  with  equal  gratification 
to  the  players. 

The  value  of  the  gifts  may  vary  accord- 
to  the  means  and  Lnclination  of  those 


two  pan- 
“l  should 


THE  JOYS  OF  A “TREASURE 
HUNT.’ 

Dear  Children — Have  you  ever  enjoyed 
the  fun  of  a “Treasure  Hunt,”  I wonder? 
If  nqt,  I think  you  would  find  such  a 
diversion  very  amusing,  so  if  any  of  you 
chance  to  have  a birthday  party  coming 
along,  you  might  coax  mother  to  let  you 
organise  one  for  the  entertainment  of  your 
little  guests. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  plan  one  recently 
for  the  benefit  of  some  dear  little  ones,  and 
this  i.s  what  was  done.  I procured  a 
number  of  trifling  gifts — chocolate,  a ball, 
a little  picture-book,  a tiny  cake  of  fancy 
soap,  a small  Japanese  fan,  and  so  on — 


mg 

who  plan  the  entertainment,  but  I have  ■ 
found  that  simple  little  offerings,  suited  to 
the  tastes  of  the  children  for  whom  they 
are  intended,  usually  give  a vast  amount 
of  pleasure,  for,  dear  little  readers,  it  is 
always  well  to  remember  that  it  isn’t  the 
amount  of  money  we  spend  on  a gift  that, 
makes  it  acceptable,  but  rather  the  amount 
of  love  we  put  into  it. 

I dare  say  that  your  mothers  have^  put 
safely  away  among  their  dearest  posses- 
sions, a little  pincushion,  a book-marker,  a 
tiny  illuminated  card,  or  some  other  trifle, 
contrived  with  infinite  pains  by  your, 
childish  fingers,  and  they_  prize  those  little 
apparently  worthless  trifles  moie  than 
words  can  ever  tell,  for  love  has  made  them 
priceless. 

Lovingly  your  friend  Marie. 

OUR  POETS  CORNER. 

\ little  twelve-year-old  reader,  Marik 
Pickavance,  has  w'ritten  the  following 
verses  on 

Spring. 

On  a mossy  bank  so  green. 

The  yellow  primrose  can  be  seen  ; 

The  "modest  little  violet  blue. 

And  celandine  of  golden  hue. 

Bushy  catkins  red  and  yellow. 

Bursting  out  upon  the  willow. 

The  lark  again  will  upward  soar. 

And  all  the  trees  are  green  once  more. 

In  the  field  the  lamb  is  Jrisking, 

And  the  silver  brook  is  lisping, 

As  it  babbles  o’er  the  lea. 

On  its  journey  to  the  sea. 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Diamond  Puzzle. 

1 — vowel.  2. — A floor  covering.  3. — 
To  relish.  4. — A session.  5. — A season- 
able dainty.  6. — A man  who  loves  his 
country.  7. — An  entertainment.  8. — \ 

period  of  time.  9. — A letter  of  the  alphabet. 

Centrals  read  downwards  and  acros.<! 
denote  what  young  people  enjoy  at  this 

season.  yo  PUZZLES. 

ENIGMA.— Pains. 

ACROSTIC. 

M ary. 

A pricot. 

K ed. 

C hrvsantliemuiu. 

H en. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 
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SUNSHINE  GUILD. 

THE  “SLNSHiNE  DAY"  REUNION. 

Dear  Roailers — 1 ime  [lasscs  (.|uickly,  and 
“Sunsljint;  Day”  will  bo  with  us  very  soon. 
The  arranf<cmonts  lor  the  Reunion,  Concert 
ajtd  Dance  are  in  such  kind  and  capable 
hands  that  siu  cess  .so  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned is  a forcj^cMu;  conclusion,  it  only 
remains  for  voii,  niv  readers,  to  determini- 
that  the  monetary  side  of  the  function  shall 
be  ecjually  successful,  and,  by  sending  con- 
tributions towards  the;  expenses,  anti 
articles  suitable  for  i>rizes,  ttive  our  en- 
thusitistic  Committee  the  su(>port  and  en- 
couragement thev  st>  richly  mirit. 

Ihe  price  of  the  tickets  is  so  low  as  to 
make  Ihetn  w'ell  within  the  reach  of  almost 
all  lOur  members,  2s.  each,  inclusive  of 
lax.  Refreshments  will  be  provided  ;it 
moderate  charges,  a delightful  string  band 
will  be  in  attendance,  dancing  will  be  in- 
dulged in  by  our  younger  members,  an<l 
a high-class  concert  will  be  given,  all  in 
addition  to  the  social  intercourse  so  belovt  d 
of  the  Sunshiners ! What  more  can  be 
desired  t 

It  is  obvious  that  ev'ii  Ihe  line  Hall  nl 
ihi-  Hishopsgate  liislilute — where,  as  has 
alreadv  been  annouJiced,  our  ‘'.‘sunshine 
Dav”  Reunion  will  lake  place,  on  ,\pril 
SOlii^is  not  elastic,  therefore  the  number 
of  tickets  issued  must,  of  necssity,  be 
I,  limited.  It- behoves  all  would-be  visitors  to 
make  carl\'  application  for  their  tickets, 
; either  to  me,  or  to  any  member  of  the 
i I'estival  Committee. 

Don’t  forget,  dear  readers,  th;it  wc  hope 
the  outcome  of  this  Sunshine  Party  w ill 
f be  a substaixtial  addition  to  Ihe  funds  ol 
j our  little  Home  for  Convalescent  children, 
i at  Felpham,  Bognor-,  and,  remembering 
i this,  prav  support  the  scheme  to  the  best 
, of  your  ability. 

V Sincerely  your  friend, 

f OUR  SUNSHINE  SALE  OF  WORK. 

('  We  hope  very  soon  to  be  able  to  announce 
■i  the  lime  and  place  of  the  Sale  of  Work  to 
be  held  for  tlie  benefit  of  our  dear  little 
{ Sunshine  Home,  at  b'elphani,  Bognor. 
^This,  as  already  announced,  will  be  held 
funder  the  auspices  of  the  Highbury  Branch 
Vof  the  Sunshine  Guild,  whose  energetic 
“Leader,  Mrs.  Cook,  of  67,  Poets’  Road, 
i Highbury,  London,  N.5.,  has  t\ie  arrange- 
{me'nts  iti  hand.  .Ml  articles  fc-r  the  Sale 
'.should  be  sent  to  her,  no-t  to  “Mtirie,”  and 
Ji  the  price  of  each  should  be  duly  affixed. 
^ The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  should 
Vahvtivs  be  enclosed,  and  it  would  help  Mrs. 
[Cook  very  considerably  if  a stamped 
addressed  postcard  for  acknow  Icdgment 
! w I'l  e enclosed. 

j 'I  ho  project  is  arousing  great  interest, 
l.-md  ‘‘Marie”  would  urge  her  readers  to 
.{■send  their  cf>ntributions  to  Mrs.  Cook  as 
;s[)eedilv  as  possible.  One  dear  Sunshiner 
{writes  thus — 

I ‘‘Having  been  in  beeJ  for  several  weeks, 
.jam  trving  to  do  my  ‘little,’  ready  for  the 
‘'Sale.  I have  lain  many  hours  thinking  of 
our  dear  Sunshine  Guild.” 

.\nother  friend  writes — 

“‘What  a great  success  last  year’s  Sale 
was  ! I hope  it  will  be  still  more  success- 
ful this  year.  We  shall  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  it.  This  year  my  sister  and  I 
.resolved  to  make  two  garments  every 
month  for  the  Christnras  Festival,  so  we 
hope  to  have  a nice  little  stock  at  the  end 
of  the  year.” 

This  is  a splendid  resolution,  and  one 
which  ‘‘Marie”  would  delight  to  see 
adopted  by  a large  number  of  her  readers  1 

“SUNSHINE  SUNDAY.” 

The  time  and  place  of  this  Annual 
1 Service  will  be  announced  shortly. 


WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Our  invalid  friend,  Mrs.  Hei.lieh,  of  23,  (ieors^ 
Street, 'Moss  Side,  Manchester,  js  certainly  one.  of  lli<' 
Army  of  “ Brave  Poor  Things,”  so  courageously  does 
she  bear  her  many  afflictions.  She  is  entirely  bed- 
ridden, suffering  from  a very  painful  form  of  hoait 
disease,  yet  compelled  to  do  crochet  work,  et< .,  in 
order  to  earn  a scanty  livelihood.  It  is  not  surprising;  | 
to  learn  that  her  eyesight  has  given  way,  and  llv  ' 
occulist  assures  her  that  she  needs  two  month-.’  ; 
absolute  rest,  but  our  poor  friend  feels  that  this  h | 
quite  out  of  the  question,  the  more  so  because  a p»od 
Sunshiner  who  used  to  allow  her  2s.  a week  now  j 
finds  it  impossible  to  continue  this  welcome  li(‘lp.  i 
This  is,  surely,  a case  where  Sunshine  is  needed,  .n.d  | 
if  a number  of  our  generous-hearted  readers—  and  j 
tlioy  are,  happily,  many — will  come  tf)  the  rescue,  , 
ami  send  a little  prompt  monetary  assistance  to  Mr-.  i 
Hellic-r,  she  may,  then,  find  it  possible  to  take  thcf 
rest  Y'hich  is  so  sorely  needed.  Contributions  luay  , 
be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Hellier,  or  to  “Marie.” 

Sunshine  LuiriiR  I’arues,  I’lease,  i-or 

Mrs.  Smith,  of  3,  Hope  Cottages,  Bedfont  Lane, 
Fcltham,  Middlesex,  who  will  attain  her  73rd  birth- 
day on  Thursday,  the  I-lth  iust.,  and  would  be  greatly 
cheered  to  receive  letters  or  little  tokens  of  remem- 
brance, from  our  readers.  Her  daughter  has  .i 
birthday  anniversary  on  the  12th  iust.,  and  those 
lonely  gentlewomen  would  love  to  be  rememberod  oil 
these  respective  dates.  They  live  alone,  oii  pitifully 
slender  means,  and  if  any  readers  could  spare  a little 
household  linen — no  matter  how  old — such  a gift  would 
be  extremely  acceptable. 

Fassi-D  Away. 

Our  invalid  friend,  Mrs.  Ki  arsi  . of  .tO,  Amity 
Road,  Reading,  has  been  called  ujhmi  to  bear  a very 
great  sorrow,  the  dear  daughter,  Winnie  (aged  21 
years),  who  was  such  a slay  and  comfort  to  the  little 
home  having  passed  away  last  month  after  considerable 
suffering,  very  patiently  borne.  The  mother  witii  ) 
characteristic  unselfishness  writes — “ We  know  it  is  ) 
best  for  Winnie.”  But  wc  realise  how  sorely  the  dear 
girl  will  be  missed,  and  how  the  mother  heart  is  aching, 
despite  her  brave  words.  Pray  write  to  her,  dear 
readers,  and  send  some  tangible  evidence  of  your 
sympathy,  for,  indeed,  it  is  greatly  needed.  Mss. 
Kkakse  begs  to  thank  the  kind  friends  who  sent 
pretty  cards,  kind  letters  and  stamps  on  her  birthday. 

TO  MY  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mks.  Dick  (your  tetter  interested  me  greatly,  and 
I am  exceedingly  glad  that  you  visit  our  poor  friend  ; 

I know  what  real  pleasure  this  will  give  her;  warmest 
thanks  for  your  very  kind  contribution  to  the  Sunshine 
Home) ; Violet  Group  ok  Sunshiners,  Woods 
Moor  (hearty  thanks  for  kindly  greeting  and  pretty 
valentine);  Doris  and  Winiered  Parkinson  (so 
glad  you  have  become  “Sunshiners,”  dear  girls,  and 
it  is  most  kind  of  you  to  help  to  collect  funds  tor  our  | 
SuushiiK  Home ; very  hearty  thanks,  and  my  love 
to  you  both);  Raymond  and  Chrissie  .Vdams  II 
was  delighted  with  your  nice  little  letter,  and  am  so 
glad  that  you  mean  to  " lend  a hand  ” in  our  Sunshine 
work  of  cheer ; I hope  I may  often  hear  from  you, 
my  little  friends) ; Frank  Coles  (pleased  to  know 
that  you  are  better,  and  able  to  go  out  again) ; 
Marjorie  A.  Castle  (yes,  1 remember  you  quite 
well,  and  1 am  greatly  interested  to  hear  of  your  art 
studies ; I feel  sure  you  will  succeed  it  you  persevere  ; 
glad  your  cousin  is  taking  up  literary  work ; I wish 
her  every  success,  and  you  also,  dear) ; Percy  Craven 
(glad  you  were  pleased,  my  boy ; our  magazine  is 
indeed  an  old  favourite  in  your  home) ; Mrs.  Sutton 
(hope  you  are  teeliiig  better,  my  friend  ; I warmly 
appreciate  all  your  loving  work  for  Sunshine) ; Mrs. 
Craig  Smith  (you  have  my  deep  sympathy,  and  also 
my  sincere  gratitude  tor  your  kindness  to  that  poor 
little  invalid) ; Anon  (Perth)  (very  heartily  do  I 
appreciate  your  kind  contributions  to  our  Sunshine 
Home ; perhaps  some  day  you  will  disclose  your 
identity  to  me,  my  kind,  unknown  friend) ; Margurita 
(many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  letting  me  know  i 
of  the  death  of  our  poor  old  friend ; I am  so  glad  that 
our  Sunshiners  cheered  her  last  days) ; Mr.  J.  C. 
Guihery  (how  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me,  and  send 
that  charming  card ; very  many  thanks) ; Stuart 
Swallow  (am  very  glad  you  were  so  pleased  to  see 
your  verses  in  print,  dear  boy ; my  love  to  you  and  ! 
all  your  home  circle). 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Many  thanks  to  Miss  Voulsdon  for  a few  odds 
and  ends  of  coloured  silks;  Mrs.  Callincham,  fpr  a 
warm  shirt,  socks,  and  “oddments;”  to  “Lilian” 
for  5s.  “ For  some  poor  person  who  is  ‘ left  out  ’ by 
other  Sunshiners;”  and  to  Miss  Sheila  Lockhart 
(Dominica,  B.W.I.)  for  some  pretty  bead  chains,  * 


MOTTOES  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

“One  day  at  a time — but  a.  single  day. 

Whatever  its  load,  whatever  its  length  ; 
.Itiii  there’s  a bit  of  precious  Scripture  to 
say 

That  according  to  each  shall  be  our 
sirrngth.’’ 


“ Work  your  best. 

Make  Hope  your  guest, 
.bid  leave  the  rest." 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  FIRST  TWO  NUMBERS 
OF  THE  NEW  SERIES 
of  the 

One-Story  Magazine 

ARE  NOW  READY. 

Tl'.ey  consist  of  Two  Long  Complete  Copyright 
Novels— each  of  64  pages,  daimily  bound  in 
Illustrated  Coloured  Covers,  and  enlitleJ, 
respectively — 

“BRED  IN  THE  BONE,” 

By  the  Author  of 
“By  Crookld  Paths,”  &c.,  and 

“YOUNG  JACK’S  INHERITANCE,” 

By  a Popular  Author. 

Oj  all  Newsagents  and  Railway 
Bookstalls. 

Price  THREEPENCE. 

WiLLiA.M  Stevens,  Ltd., 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
W.C.2. 


Royal  8vo.  Ilhistfatad.  Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


(32nd  EDITION). 


The  Great  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Thorns  and 
Orange  Blossoms,”  “ Which  Loved  Him  Best,” 
“Romance  of  a Black  Veil,”  “A  Broken  Wedding 
King,”  “Hilary’s  Folly,”  “Her  Mother’s  Sin,” 
“A  Fatal  Temptation,”  &c. 

DORA  THORNE  is  one  of  the  most  widely- 
read  stories  ever  published.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  this  Famous  Novel  have  been 
published  up  to  date.  Its  production  on 
the  Films  also  has  been  phenomenally 
successful. 


On  Sale  at  all  Newsagents  and 
Railway  Bookstalls. 


WiLLiA.M  Stevens,  Ltd.,  23-24,  Henrietta 
Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


MOW  RE.fi DY.  In  Artistic  Coloured  Cover. 
Price  1/-  net. 

ETHEL  M.  DELL’S 

Fascinati.ng  Novel, 

“THE  PRINCESS’  GAME.” 

AN  INDIAN  LOVE  STORY. 

By  the  .'\uthor  of  “The  Lamp  i.n  the  Desert,”  &c. 

Of  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls, 


ALSO  READY. 


HORACE  W.  C.  NEWTE’S 

Best  Novel, 


In  Art  Coloured  Covers,  296  pages,  1 /Q  net. 


“An  up-to-date  novel  of  thrilling  interest.” 


Of  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls 
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THEY  GO  TOGETHER- 

Good  Health  and  Beecham’s  Pills  ! This  statement  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  ever  since  the  introduction  of  Beecham's 
Pills  the  sales  have  continued  to  increase  until,  to-day,  this 
medicine  stands  without  an  equal  in  popular  favour.  Beyond  a 
doubt  Beecham’s  Pills  have  made  good  their  claim  that  what  they 
promise  they  perform.  They  are  prepared  to  relieve  and  remove 
digestive  ailments  of  which  unfortunately  there  are  many;  they 
are  intended  to  maintain  the  organs  of  digestion  in  a clean  and 
healthy  condition  : in  short  they  are  designed  to  bring  back 

GOOD  HEALTH 

to  those  who  have  lost  it.  That  they  do  these  things  is  common 
knowledge,  and  thus  bring  happiness  and  satisfaction  to  countless 
homes  and  individuals.  Beecham’s  Pills  have  a long  record  of 
splendid  achievement  and  this  must  always  be  the  toucH-stone  of 
merit.  Every  sufferer  from  digestive  troubles  should  seek  the  early 

AND 

efficient  assistance  which  Beecham’s  Pills  afford.  They  are  a 
scientific  compound  of  certain  ingredients  which  have  been  proved 
by  experience  to  contain  great  health-giving  properties.  This 
preparation  has  been  highly  successful,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
medicine  of  remarkable  curative  value.  All  who  would  maintain 
a high  standard  of  Good  Health  should  take  a course  of 

BEECHAM’S 


PILLS 


Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  labelled  Is.  3d.  and  3s.  Od. 


Cl)c  Bousebcld  .11?a^asinc  of  ZUefu] 


GntcrtaiiiTHcnt. 
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SPRiNCi  FLOWERS. 


We  are  so  blind, 

(iroping  our  way  about, 
('bolting  the  mind 
With  puzzling  iliouglit  nnd 
doubt, 

Not  able  to  disecrn  tiie  wrong 
from  right, 

And  moving  in  a dim  confused 
light. 

Meanwhile 
The  lilies  smile 
Among  their  leaves  of  green, 
Each  golden  buttercup 
Looks  up, 

Daisies  and  grass  between  ; 
Forget-me-nots  of  blue 
Stetil'  from  th.e  sky  tlieir  hue. 


Wall-flowers  and  tulips  blaze 
Beneath  the  sun’s  v\  arnt  gaze. 
.411  simply  grow, 

•4nd  blow  and  blow. 

Spreading  their  seeds  around 
d'o.  fertilize  the  ground. 

They  happd  seem — 

It  is  my  dream. 

Like  them,  to  bloom  and 
grow, 

Upward  from  earlii  below, 
Nearer  each  day  to  rise 
I'o  Heaven’s  encircling  skies, 
.\nd  by  a simple  growth  to 
raise, 

l-ike  them,  a triumph  song 
of  thanks  and  praise. 

F.  K.  R. 


Z,hc  Stow®XTeUcv. 


COMPLETE  STORY. 


“BILLY  BOY.” 


“Billv  Bov,  will  you  do  as  you  are  told?  Come  here  at 
once!” 

Written,  the  words  seem  very  harsh,  but,  spokmn  in  Isabel 
Wentworth’s  liquid  tones,  they  were  more  like  a caress. 
Billv  Boy,  otherwise  Master  William  Errington  Fitzstephen 
Wentworth,  stood  where  h©  was,  looking  at  her  from  under 
his  long  black  lashes.  Isabel  caught  him  up  in  her  arms. 

‘‘Whv  can’t  vou  be  good  like  dear  little  cousin  Judy?” 
she  asked  him  reproachfully. 

’Cos  I’m  a bov,”  he  murmured  swcetlv. 

Isabel  laughed,  as  she  carried  him  into  the  house. 

‘‘You’re  a boy  all  right,  my  son,”  she  said;  ‘‘hut  that 
doesn’t  mean  you  needn’t  do  as  you  are  told,  does  it?” 

‘‘No-o-o,”  replied  her  burden  doubtfully. 

In  the  drawing-room,  which  thev  had  entered  by  the 
French  window,  sat  Mr.  Stephen  Wentw'orth  reading.  He 
loolted  up  as  his  sister-in-law'  entered  with  her  small  son. 

“Bed-time?”  he  asked.  “Better  let  me  carry  him  up- 
stairs for  you,  Isabel;  he’s  heavy,  aren’t  you,  Bill?” 

“He’s  till  right,”  replied  the  young  mother  cheerfully. 
“But  you  may  tolce  him  if  you  like,  Stephen.” 

“Unde  Steve,  be  my  hor^y!”  demanded  his  nephewa 

“Right-ol  Sit  tight,  old  man'!”  was  the  response. 

“You  won’t  make  a noise,  Stephen?”  said  Isabel 
anxiously.  “Arthur  is  so  busy  just  now,  and  he  hates  being 
disturbed.” 

“Pity  he  doesn’t  get  a little  more  of  it!”  grumbled 
Stephen.  “All  right,  "Belle;  I won't  make  a noise!  Come 
on,  young  shaver ! ” 

And  awav  he  galloped,  wltli  his  delighted  nephew,  fol- 
lowed bv  his  brother’s  wife  at  a more  sober  pace.  The 
horse  and  his  rider  reached  the  nursery  in  safety,  hut  before 
Isabel  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  a door  downstairs 
was  swung  open  violently,  and  some  one  called  her — 

“Isabel ! ” 

“Yes,  Arthur,”  she  replied. 

“Come  here,  please.  I want  you.” 

With  .a  sigh  the  young  wife  turned  and  descended  the 
stairs.  She  found  her  husband  waiting  for  her  in  his  study, 
with  an  expression  oh  his  face  that  boded  ill. 

“.\re  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  I am  very  busy?”  he 
dem,anded. 

“I  am  sorry,  Arthur.” 

“Sorry?  \\’hat  does  that  matter?  Here  have  I been 
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trying'  to  concentrate  my  thoughts  on  a subject  for  the  last 
three  hours,  and  just  as  1 ;im  beginning  to  get  claritv  in 
mv  ideas,  lirst  you  call  out,  and  then  .Slcplien  acts  tiic  goat  I 
It  is  too  much  !” 

A warm  Hush  tinted  Isalxl’s  usually  pale  cheeks,  hut  she 
stood  silent,  gazing  out  of  the  window.  Six  years  of 
married  life  had  tauglit  her  that  silence  was  best  when 
.Arthur  was  in  'one  of  these  moods  of  irritability.  After  a 
minute’s  p.ause  he  went  on — 

“The  f.'ict  of  the  matter  is  you  spoil  that  child,  lie  has 
too  much  of  his  own  way.  It's  high  time  he  went  to  school 
—to  hoardlng-scliool.” 

“.Artliur!”  she  exclaimed.  “"'I’oii  can’t  mean  it!  Send 
Billy  Boy  to  boarding-school?  Why,  he's  onl\  a baby! 
He’s  barelv  live.” 

“That  will  do,  Isabel,”  replied  her  husban<l.  “1  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  send  hinr  to  X'erncr’s  House  after 
midsummer.  He  is  simply  being  ruined  hena  and  1 won’t 
have  it.  1 shall  write  to  Mr.  Verner  to-morrow  aljout  it.” 
“He  shall  not  go!  He’s  my  child,  and  1 won’t  lia\e  him 
taken  from  me  just  at  the  .age  when  he  needs  me  most.” 
“He  is  my  child,  nnd  he  sliall  not  he  spoiled  any  longer.” 
For  a moment  they  faced  each  other.  Both  were,  tall, 
Isabel  especially  so  for  a woman;  determin.ation  gleamed 
in  both  faces.  Tlren  the  man  spolro. 

“Understand  me,  Isabel.  I have  said  he  shall  go  in 
•September,  and  in  September  he  goes.” 

lie  held  the  door  open  for  her  as  he  spoke,  hut  as  .she 
wont  out  she  tired  a parting  shot  at  him  — 

“If  Billy  Boy  goes,  I go  tool” 

“Don’t  he  so  foolish,”  he  said  contemptuously. 

Isabel  went  upstairs  to  the  nurserv'  wilh  flaming  cheeks. 
Stephen’s  brows  went  up  when  he  saw  Ivor,  hut  he  said 
nolhing.  Billy  Boy  dapped  his  hands  with  glee. 

“Pletty  mummie!”  he  cried.  “.Mummie,  play  wif  me.” 
“Xo,  sweetheart.  It’s  bed-time,”  siie  said  gently.  “Let 
mother  undress  you,  mv  darling.” 

There  was  that  in  her  voice  which  sent  the  well-meaning 
Stc’plien  downstairs  to  his  brother.  Ills  reception  by  that 
gentleman  was  scarcely  cordial. 

“I  say,  Arthur,”  he  began,  “I’m  afraid  T've  been  inter- 
rupting your  work.  I’m  awfully  sorry.” 

“Quite  so  I That,  I suppose,  is  the  reason  why  you  com© 
and  interrupt  it  again?  If  that  is  all  you  have  to  say,  you 
can  go  now.”  , 

Something  in  the  elder  man's  voice  stung  Steplien. 

“Oh,  certainly!  Only  I think  if  you’ve  been  blaming 
Isabel  it’s  jolly  rotten  of  v'ou  I ” 

For  a moment  Arthur  Wentworth  stared ; then  he  turned 
aw.ay  with  a sltrug  of  his  shoulders. 

“I  am  very  busy,  Stephen.  Sorry,  but ” 

Stephen  left  the  room,  slamming  the  door  after  him.  Then 
he  mounted  the  stairs  again  to  the  night  nursery,  where  his 
young  sister-in-law  was  helping  her  small  so'n  W disrobe, 
“Unde  Steve!  Play  sub’rines  wif  me!”  begged  the 
latter  young  gentleman.  “I’ll  be  a destroyer  in  ve  barf, 
an’  vou  be  ve  Kaiser  an’  send  sub’rines  to  sinli  me  dead.” 
“Whore  am  I to  get  the  submarines?”  aslced  Stephen. 
“Ve  soap  an’  ve  sponge,”  explained  his  nephew'.  “Lef 
me  go,  mummie!  I want  to  play  wif  uncle  Steve.” 

Isabel  let  go  at  once,  and  .soon  a fine  game  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  water  was  splashed  about  till  it  looked  as 
tlioiigh  the  nurserv  had  undergone  a miniature  deluge.  It 
was  then  that  Mrs.  Wentworth  woke  up  from  her  dreams 
to  a realisation  of  the  state  of  affairs.  At  the  sight  of  her 
face,  Stephen  fell  into  a panic-stricken  silence,  and  Billy 
Bov,  quick  to  feel  the  change  in  the  atmosphere,  burst  into 
howls,  which  hisi  mother  quickly  subdued  against  her 
shoulder.  By  the  time  that  matters  were  put  straight,  she 
and  Stephen  were  wetter  than  the  floor  had  been,  and  the 
nursery  bore  a distinctly  well-cleaned  look. 
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Billv  Bov,  tired  out,  had  fallen  asle^^,  and  Isabel  had 
just  finished  putting  away  the  bath  things  when  Arthur  s 
step  was  heard  coming  along  the  passage.  With  a sudden 
realisation  of  her  own  and  Stephen’s  plight,  she  pushed  the 
latter  through  the  connecting  door  into  the  day  nursery, 
and  followed  him  in  such  precipitous  h^ste  that  she  forgot 
that  she  had  omitted  to  remove  the  soap  from  the  floor. 
They  heard  the  master  of  the  house  go  into  the  night 
■nursery,  and  then  thev  both  fled,  just  too  late  to  hear  a 
crash,  followed  by  a violent  expletive. 

Billy  Bov’s  terrified  sobs  brought  Isabel  back  to  the  scene. 
She  found' him  under  the  clothes,  with  Arthur  beside  him, 
vainlv  trying  to  hush  him. 

“Billy  Bov,”  said  the  young  m'Other  softly,  “what  is  it 
then?  Tell  mother  about  it,  darling!” 

Her  son  crept  out  from  under  the  bedclothes  and  held  out 
his  arms  to  be  taken  up,  but  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  chill 
of  her  damp  dress,  he  burst  out  crying  again. 

“Mummie  all  wet!”  his  father  managed  to  make  out.  A 
look  at  his  wife  assured  the  angry  man  that  this  was  so, 
and  he  took  prompt  action. 

“Put  that  child  down,”  he  said,  “and  go  and  change 
immediately.” 

“I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  replied  Isabel  defiantly. 
“You  have  frightened  him,  and  I’m  not  going  to  leave  him 
till  he  is  asl'Cep.  Babv,  let  mother  feel  if  you  are  quite  dry. 
There,  little  son,  there!  Lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  again. 
There,  there ! ” 

The  loved  presence  and  tender  tones  quickly  soothed  Billy 
Bov’s  fright,  and  he  was  soon  asleep  again.  Then  and  then 
only  did  Isabel  obey  her  husband  and  go  along  to  her  room 
to  change  her  wet  garments.  When  she  finally  emerged 
from  the  room  she  found  him  w’aiting  for  her. 

' “Come  to  the  study,  please,”  he  said.  “I  have  some- 
thing to  show  you.” 

Her  momentary  courage  gone,  Isabel  meekly  followed 
him  down  to  the  study,  where  he  put  a sheet  of  letter-paper 
into  her  hands. 

“Read  that,”  he  said  briefly. 

She  took  it,  paling  as  she  did  so. 

“Mv  dear  Verner,”  she  read — “It  is  some  years  since  we 
last  met — about  ten,  I think — and  in  case  you  have  not  Icept 
any  track  of  me,  I am  writing  to  tell  you  that  six  years  ago  j 
I married.  My  only  child,  a boy,  is  now  five  years  old, 
and,  I fear,  in  great  danger  of  becoming  thoroughly  spoilt. 
It  is  to  remedy  this  danger  that  I wish  to  send  him  to  you 
as  soon  as  possible.  Will  you  let  me  know  when  you  could 
receive  him,  and  I will  make  all  arrangements  necessary? 
He  is  a sturdy  enough  child,  but  very  self-willed.  He  is 
however  truthful  and  generous.  His  name  is  Williami,  but 
he  is  generally  called  ‘Billy.’ 

Mv  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Verner,  and  best  wishes  to 
yourself. 

“Yours  sincerely,  “Arthur  Wentworth.” 

Isabel  read  it  through  to  the  end,  and  then  dropped  the 
closelv-written  sheet  on  to  the  table. 

“Do  you  really  mean  that?”  she  asked  incredulously. 
“Certainly  I mean  it!  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  playing 
practical  jokes.” 

“You  will  send  him  from,  me?  My  baby!  Billy  Boy!” 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears ; her  lips  trembled  as  she  spoke. 
“Arthur,  you  cannot  mean  it!  Say  you  don’t  mean  it!” 
“Don’t  be  so  absurd,  Isabel!  Of  course  I mean  it.  The 
child  has  been  spoilt  long  enough,  and  I am  going  to  put 
a stop  to  it.” 

The  tears  dried  as  he  spoke;  the  softly-curved  mouth  took 
on  firm  lines. 

“Oh,  you  are  cruel!”  she  eried.  “What  do  you  know 
and  care  about  your  son?  You  have  not  had  him  with 
you  ever  since  he  was  born ! You  have  not  planned  his 
future  while  he  slept  in  your  arms ! His  very  clothes  I 
have  made  for  sheer  love  of  him — I,  who  always  hated 
needlework  of  any  kind ! He  is  nothing  to  you— merely  the 

disturber  of  your  peace.  You  shall  not!  I ” 

“Isabel,  please  rem.ember  that  I detest  hysterics  and 
melodrama  in  any  woman,  but  most  of  all  in  my  wife!” 

In  the  days  that  were  to  follow,  Arthur  Wentworth  bitterly 
repented  that  last  cutting  speech,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  longed  vainly  that  he  might  eradicate  it  from  his 
wife’s  mind.  At  his  words,  her  hands  dropped  to  her  sides ; 
the  flush  faded  from^  her  face;  she  suddenly  drooped.  Then 
without  a word  she  turned  and  left  the  room. 

Her  husband  watched  her  with  a curious  feeling  of  com- 


punction stirring  him.  Then,  just  as  he  made  a step 
forward  to  go  after  her  and  take  back  what  he  had  said, 
he  heard  Stephen’s  voice. 

“Belle!  Wliat’s  up?  Has  Arthur  been  worrying  you?” 

He  sat  down  in  his  chair.  No,  he  would  not  give  in 
She  would  simply  go  on  ruining  the  child. 

In  the  meantime  Isabel  had  gone  blindly  up  to  her  room, 
heedless  of  either  Stephen’s  inquiry  or  his  perturbed  face. 
Once  there  she  sat  down  on  the  bed,  and  began  to  think. 
Instinctively  she  knew  that  Arthur  would  keep  his  word, 
and  her  baby  be  wrested  from  her.  What  could  she  do  to 
prevent  it?  Fruitlessly  her  brain  worked.  Then  suddenly 
an  idea  came  to  her.  The  more  she  pondered  it  the  surer 
she  felt  of  its  ultimate  success,  and  presently  she  sprang 
to  her  feet  and  locked  the  door. 

For  the  next  three  hours  she  was  busy.  She  heard  the 
dinner-gong,  but  she  took  no  notice  of  it.  Arthur,  thinking 
that  she  was  probably  crying  her  heart  out,  and  feeling 
ashamed  of  himself,  dined  alone.  When  he  came  upstairs 
at  half-past  ten  he  knocked  at  her  door.  There  was  no 
answer,  and  on  entering  his  dressing-room  he  found  that 
the  communication  door  was  locked.  Anxiously  he  listened, 
but  no  sound  was  to  be  heard.  So,  giving  it  up  in  despair, 
he  went  to  bed,  to  toss  idly  about  till  morning. 

In  the  meantime  Isabel  had  made  up  a bed  for  herself  in 
the  night  nursery.  At  three  o’clock  she  rose,  dressed  her- 
self warmly,  and  then  roused  her  little  son.  Billy  Boy  was 
inclined  to  be  fretful,  and  she  had  some  trouble  in  keeping' 
him  quiet,  but  at  length  she  succeeded  in  getting  him 
dressed,  and  then,  with  a fast-beating  heart  and  straining 
ears,  she  carried  him  downstairs  and  out  into  the  garden. 

The  bright  dawn  of  a June  day  was  just  breaking,  but 
Billy  Boy  was  too  drowsy  to  care.  Even  as  she  laid  him. 
down  on  the  garden  seat  the  long  lashes  were  kissing  his 
cheeks  again.  Softly  Isabel  slipped  back  into  the  house, 
and  brought  out  the  two  large  suit-cases  she  had  packed; 
then,  very  tenderly  but  firmly,  she  roused  the  drowsy  child. 

“Darling,  you  must  wake  up,”  she  said.  “Oh,  rny  Billy 
Boy,  wake  up  for  mother  ! ” 

Billy  Boy  was  cross  and  sleepy,  but  something  in  his 
m^other’s  face  silenced  his  outbreak  of  sobs,  and  he  trotted 
along  by  her  side,  only  whimpering  occasionally.  Down 
the  high  road  the  two  went,  till  at  length  the  baby  burst 
into  a howl,  and  then  the  voung  mother  put  down  her  cases, 
and,  taking  him  in  her  arms,  rocked  him  till  he  fell  asleep. 
It  was  thus  that  a good-natured  carrier  saw  her,  and  he 
felt  impelled  to  offer  the  girl  a lift,  an  offer  that  was  grate- 
fully received.  It  was  half-past  four  when  he  met  them, 
and  he  set  them  down  at  eight  o’clock. 

When  they  had  watched  the  carrier  and  his  cart  out  of 
sight,  Isabel  hurried  behind  a hedge,  where  she  proceeded 
to  dress  the  outraged  Billy  Boy  as  a little  girl.  She  had 
made  the  qlothes  the  night  before  out  of  some  of  her  own 
garments,  and  when  the  child  was  finally  arrayed,  with  a 
fillet  of  blue  ribbon  among  his  curls,  it  was  a most  charming 
little  girl  who  stood  before  the  young  mother.  For  her  own 
disguise  Isabel  had  unearthed  a black  costume  which  she 
had  worn  four  wars  previously.  Lucidly,  she  had  never 
worn  the  extremes  of  fashion,  so  the  dress  was  not  out- 
rageously out  of  date.  When  finally  she  had  completed  her 
arrangements,  Billy  Boy  and  his  mother  were  no  longer  in 
existence;  only  a young  widow  and  her  little  daughter  stood 
together  in  the  road. 

For  some  time  they  walked  on  slowly,  for  Billy  Boy’^ 
ordinary  mode  of  progression  was  anything  but  rapid,  and 
Isabel  was  laden  with  her  suit-case.  She  had  abandoned 
the  smaller  one  under  the  hedge.  Eventually,  at  ten  o’clock, 
thev  reached  a little  country  town,  ’and  the  desperate  girl 
walked  boldly  to  the  station  and  took  train  for  London. 

While  in  the  train  she  took  the  crape  off  her  hat.  and 
rapidly  redressed  her  little  son  in  his  boy’s  clothes.  When 
they  reached  King’s  Cross,  therefore,  at  eleven  o’clock,  it 
was  Isabel  Wentworth  and  her  child  who  descended  from 
the  train,  and  made  their  way  in  a taxi  to  the  bank  wherein 
the  small  fortune  left  her  by  an  aunt  was  deposited. 

Boldly  Isabel  asked  to  see  the  manager,  and  there  repre- 
sented to  him  the  fact  that  she  and  Billy  Boy  were  going 
for  a trip  to  Wales,  and  asked  him  to  cash  her  cheque  for  a 
hundred  pounds. 

“But,  Mrs.  Wentworth,  you  can  always  cash  our  cheques 
in  any  town,”  remonstrated  the  manager,  who  had  known 
her  since  she  had  been  a schoolgirl  of  fifteen.  “I  assure 
you  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  such  a large  sum  of  money 
at  once.  And  do  you  think  Mr.  Wentworth  would  like  you 
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1?  It  reall\'  is  not  safe  in  these 


to  earn'  so  much  with  you 
times!” 

■ ‘‘M\-  husband  i.s  not  cominjt  with  us,”  replied  Isabel  with 
dignity.  “He  has  just  lost  a —a  relative;  and  so,  as  he  is 
very  busy,  and  as  Baby  is  rather  poorly,  I am  taking  him 
away  for  a change.  VVe  are  going  to  a tiny  Welsh  village. 
Lias  Median,  among  the  mountains,  and,  as  I expect  to  be 
there  some  months,  I shall  need  a good  supply  of  ready 
money.” 

The  manager  felt  doubtful,  but  he  did  not  see  how  he  was 
to  refuse  her,  so  he  gave  h^r  the  money.  After  doing  some 
shopping,  Isabel  went  to  King’s  Cross,  this  time  with  a 
irunk  which  she  had  bought,  as  well  as  her  suit-case,  and 
there  took  tickets  for  Newcastle. 

The  train  was  an  cApress,  and  thcro  were  few  people  in 
the  first-dass  carfiago  in  which  she  established  herself.  By 
the  time  Peterborough  was  reached  she  was  alone,  and  once 
more  she  set  to  work  to  transform  Billv  Bov  into  a little 
girl.  When  they  reached  York  she  hurried  the  child  into 
the  Newcastle  train.  party  of  college  students,  travelling 
home,  were  greatly  delighted  with  the  beautv  of  the  supposed 
little  girl,  and  many  of  them  commented  on  her  looks. 

‘‘Look,  Mamie,”  said  a tall  dark  girl  with  classical 
teatures  and  pince-nez,  ‘‘isn’t  that  a lo\'ely  kiddie?  Just 
look  .at  her  curls!” 

‘‘^fv  word,  she’s  top-hole!”  replied  the  girl  addressed. 
‘‘Hallo!  Where’s  Fat?  Hi,  Pat!  D'you  want  us  to  lose 
our  train  ?” 

The  young  lady  addressed  as  “Pat”  strolled  forward. 

“.All  right,”  she  said.  ‘‘I  say,  Mamie,  what  a ripping 
kiddie ! ” 

Something  in  her  voice  attracted  Isabel’s  attention  more 
closely  to  her,  and  she  turned  round  and  looked  at  her 
interestedly.  She  saw  a tall  slender  girl,  with  a clear  olive 
skin,  dark  'waving  liair,  and  eyes  which  looked  black  at 
that  distance.  But  at  the  moment  the  thing  which  struck 
her  most  was  the  extraordinary  vividness  of  the  girl.  Her 
eyes  danced  with  merriment;  she  seemed  to  be  so  intensely 
ali\xi  that  Isabel  found  herself  smiling  back  at  her  out 
of  sheer  sympathy.  ' She  entered  her  first-class  carriage, 
and  found  herself  feeling  unaccountably  sorry  that  the  girls 
evidently  travelled  third  class. 

.\t  Newcastle  she  looked  out  for  them,  but  she  did  not  see 
them.  .She  had  to  get  her  trunk,  and  keep  an  eye  on  Biilv 
Boy,  who  took  an  intense  interest  in  the  engine.  Finallv 
she  made  her  way  to  the  Station  Hotel,  where  she  signed 
herself  as  Mrs.  Wilton — her  maiden  name  had  been  Wilton- 
Jones — and  daughter. 

The  next  morning  Isabel,  ha\ing  consulted  the  district 
guide-books,  betook  herself  to  Tynemouth  with  her  little 
son.  She  found  rooms  very  easily,  and  so  settled  down 
to  a quiet  life,  with  Billy  Boy  rejoicing  in  the  use  of  his 
trourers  once  more. 

Meanwhile  .Arthur  Wentworth  was  strenuously  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  all  scandal.  His  fir.st  feeling  on  finding  his 
wife  gone  had  been  intense  surprise,  but  this  had  soon 


nothing  more  of  his  wife.  To  their  friends  and  neighbours 
he  accounted  for  her  and  the  child’s  absence  by  a story  of 
Billy  Boy’s  health.  Isabel’s  devotion  to  her  little  son  was 
well  known.  .Arthur  received  sympathy  only;  there  was 
none  of  the  scandal  he  had  feared  rtnrl  dreaded.  lie  had 
carefully  followed  up  the  clue  of  Lla.s  Modryn,  but  had  of 
course  drawn  a blank.  .After  this  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
settle  down  to  work  quietly,  and  w'ait  till  lack  of  money 
brought  his  wife  and  child  back  to  him. 

But,  tr\-  as  he  might,  he  could  not  settle  down.  He  was 
continually  hearing  Billy  Boy’s  clear  high-pitched  tones, 
and  sometimes  Isabel’s  low  notes  chimed  in.  lie  saw  his 
wife’s  face  everywhere — in  the  flowers  which  the  housemaid 
.Arranged  every  morning;  in  the  sky;  in  the  garden;  against 
the  cushions;  on  his  manuscript.  .Sometimes  it  came  as 
the  lovely  girlish  face  which  had  swept  him  off  his  feset 
when  he  first  saw  it,  hard,  self-cngrossied  man  as  he.  was. 
Sometimes  it  was  the  white  beauty'  which  had  awed  even 

him  when  ho  saw  her  for  the  first  time  after  their  son’s 

birth.  But  generally  it  was  as  he  had  seen  it  last — pale, 
desperate,  unutterably  sad.  Do  what  he  would,  he  could 
never  forget  it. 

Finally  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  he  shut  up  the 
house,  and  volunteered  as  a munition  worker.  Exception- 
ally short  sight  kept  him  from  active  service,  and  it  now 
debarred  him  from  the  munition  works,  but  finally  he  was 
sent  on  to  the  land  in  the  A’orkshire  Wolds  district.  Here 

he  worked  as  he  had  never  worked  before — in  a physical 

sense.  All  day  he  was  kept  hard  at  it,  and  at  night  w"as  so 
tired  that  as  a rule  he  was  thankful  to  get  to  bed  and  sleep 
till  he  was  called.  The  hard  healthy  life  had  a great  effect 
upon  him.  It  straightened  his  rounded  shoulders  and  filled 
out  his  hitherto  narrow  chest ; it  tanned  his  skin  and 
hardened  his  hands ; it  developed  his  muscles,  and,  what 
was  best  of  all,  it  roused  him  finally  from  his  self-engross- 
ment, so  that  liy  the  time  September  had  come  he  was  read\ , 
nay,  eager  to  see  Isabel  again  so  that  he  could  tell  her  that 
he  was  sorry  for  his  behaviour  to  her  and  to  beg  her  forgive- 
ness, and  promise  her  that  she  should  have  her  own  way! 
not  only  with  the  child,  but  with  everything  else,  if  only 
she  would  come  back  to  him. 

But  Isabel  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and  he  had  no  means 
of  letting  her  know,  so  the  months  crept  on  till  one  clay  a 


re-directed  telegram  reached  him — 


“Come  at  once.  Baby  very  ill. — Isabel.” 


turned  to  anger.  He  had  a keen  sen'-e  of  his  own  dignit\y  j wirrrj  lo  \ou. 


^Vith  a sudden  pang  he  realised  how  dear  his  child  was 
to  him,  and  in  as  short  a time  as  possible  he  caught  a train 
for  A'ork.  It  was  on  Vork  platform  that  he  noticed  a tall 
dark  girl  who  seemed  to  radiate  vitalit\-.  Some  movement 
of  his  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  swung  round  to  look 
at  him.  The  ne.xt  moment,  with  a quick  exclamation,  she 
hurried  up  to  him. 

‘‘A'ou  are  Air.  Wilton,  are  you  not?”  she  said.  ‘T  have 
seen  your  photo.,  on  Airs.  Wilton’s  tabic.  You  are  going 
there  to  see  Bilk-  Boy?  She  told  me  vesterdav  that  she  had 


and  he  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  hate  Isabel  for 
so  jeopardising  it.  Stephna  was  frankly'  worried  and  there- 
fore cross. 

‘‘It’s  ail  A our  own  fault!”  he  informed  his  brother 
candidly.  ‘‘If  you  hadn’t  made  a fool  of  yourself  it  would 
never  have  happened.  What  did  you  do  any  way?” 

“I  informed  her  of  my  intention  of  sending  Billv  to 
boarding  school.” 

‘‘\Alnat!”  Stephen  was  genuinely  horrified.  “D’vou 
mean  to  say  you  actually  threatened  to  part  her  from  tiie 
kid?  Alan  alive,  how  could  you?” 

.Arthur  AA’entworth’s  lips  were  compressed  in  a thin  line. 

‘‘It  was  no  threat,  but  actualitv.  The  child  was  being 


‘‘How  is  he?”  asked  the  man  hoarselv.  “Is  it— — ’’ 

Tl'.e  girl  shook  he;-  head. 

‘‘He  is  very  ill,”  she  replied,  ‘‘but  somehow  It  seems  to 
nie  that  he  will  pull  through.  Pneumonia  is  a serious 
thing;  but  then  he  is  young,  and  he  is  verv  sturd\',  and  all 
that  love  can  do  i.s  being  done  for  him.” 

‘‘Who  are  you?”  asked  .Arthur  Wentworth  as  simple  as 
she  had  greeted  him. 

‘‘Oh,  I’m  Patricia  Alornington  ! ” she  answered.  ‘‘Here’s 
your  train,  and  it’s  almost  time  for  mine.  Good-bye,  Mr. 
\\'ilton  ! Please  give  my  love  to  Airs.  Y’ilton.  I think  you 
will  find  good  news  awaiting  \ou.” 

She  left  him  then,  having  gi\-en  him  a small  grain  of 


ruined  with  indulgence,  and  I considered  it  high  time  that  i romfort.  But  bv  the  time  iic'liad  reached  Darlington  this 


.some  alteration  was  -made.” 

The  next  moment  he  found  him.self  alone.  Stephen  ha'd 
marched  out  of  tlie.  room  in  a state  of  high  indignation. 
It  was  perhaps  just  as  well  for  the  sake  of  brotherlv  feeling 
that  the  next  morning  brought  a telegram  cancelling-  the 
remainder  of  Stephen’s  leave  and  recalling  him  to  France 
at  once.  As  it  was,  the  two  brothers  parted  verv  coldlv, 
and  Stephen  went  off  with  an  undefined  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness about  his  young  sl.stcr-in-Iaw.  This  was  partiallv  dis- 
pelled by  the  receipt  of  a letter  from  .Arthur  which  informed 
iiiin  that  Isabel  had  drawn  part  of  her  leg.icy  Irorn  the  bank, 
so  it  was  evident  that  she  was  not  penniless. 


had  died.  Pneumu-nia  ! It  wa.-^  such  a dreadfiii  thing,  and 
th.e  strongest  went  down  before  it  like  corn  before  the  sickle. 
What  chance,  then,  had  a little  child — his  little  child?  .And 
conscience  answered,  ‘‘None!” 

Then  liis  mind  turned  to  Isabel.  What  must  she  be 
suffering?  He  knew  how  d-eep  was  her  devotion  to  the 
child.  She  had  always  sacrificed  herself  for  him  ; her  love 
for  him  had  been  so  gre.at  as  to  oblitcrale  almost  ovcrvthiim 
else.  .And  now  she,  a mere  girl  of  twentv-four,  was  alonw 
and  fac-e  to  face  with  death,  fighting  to  ke^  his  clutches  off 
her  dearest  treasure.  , - • 

When  he  reactved  Newcastle  it  wa.s  to  find  ti.m  iw  k-..i 
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another  train.  Backwards  and  fonvards,  up  and  dotvTi  the 
platform  he  walked,  till  at  length  the  electric  train  slid  into 
place  beside  the  platform.  Never  had  any  journey  seemed 
so  long  to  him  as  this  one ; but  at  last  they  glided  into 
Tynemouth  station,  and,  snatching  up  his  suit-case,  he 
sprang  into  the  nearest  cab,  and  gave  the  address  that  had 
been  given  in  the  telegram^ — 

“Percy  Gardens,  No.  7,  and  get  there  as  quickly  as  you 
can  ! ” 

As  the  driver  slowed  down  in  front  of  the  house,  he  peered 
at  it  anxioush'.  But  no  blinds  were  drawn.  Me  gave  a 
sigh  of  thanksgiving,  and  then  hurried  up  to  the  door.  At 
that  moment  it  opened,  and  once  more  .Arthur  Wentworth 
saw  his  wife.  Her  face  was  very  white ; the  tears  were 
rolling  down  her  cheeks,  and  in  that  moment  the  man  felt 
the  last  links  in  the  chain  of  self-love  fall  from  him  as  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

“My  Isabel!”  he  said  tenderly.  “Oh,  my  poor  little 
girl!” 

To  his  surprise,  she  began  to  laugh — brokenly,  it  was  true, 
but  still  it  was  a real  laugh. 

“Oh,  Arthur,”  she  said,  “you  are  all  wrong!  He  is  fast 
asleep  now,  and  he  is  going  to  get  better!” — and  then  she 
broke  down. 


With  great  presence  of  mind,  Arthur  Wentworth  pulled 
her  into  the  nearest  sitting-roo,m  and  shut  the  door. 

A little  later  they  went  upstairs  to  look  at  their  son,  who 
was  still  sleeping  peacefully. 

“\A'ho  is  Patricia  Mornington?”  asked  the  man  presently, 

“Pat  Mornington  is  one  of  the  dearest  girls  in  the  world. 
I first  saw  her  on  York  platform  when  I — I ” 

She  paused  ashamedly,  and  Arthur  finished  the  sentence 
for  her  with  a smile. 

“When  vou  brought  your  husband  to  his  senses  by  run- 
ning away  from  him ! It  was  rather  drastic  treatment, 
darling,  but,  please  heaven,  it  will  never  be  needed  again.” 

“Oh,  Arthur!” 

.She  was  looking  up  at  him  with  sweet,  tearful  eyes.  Just 
then  Billy  Boy  stirred  and  opened  his  eyes. 

“Mummie!”  he  murmured.  Then,  catching  sight  of  his 
father,  “Daddy,  too!  Dear  mummie  and  daddy!” 

Isabel  bent  and  kissed  him. 

“You  had  better  ware  Stephen,”  she  said  in  a muffled 
voice,  “while  I give  Billy  Boy  his  beef-tea.” 

Arthur  waved  her  suggestion  aside. 

“No,  we  will  give  Billy  Boy  his  beef-tea,”  he  said,  “and 
then  we  will  go  and  wire  Stephen  while  vour  landlady  sits 
with  Baby!”  E.  M.  Brent  Dyer. 


AEIP  SERIAL  STORY. 

HER  LADYSHIP’S  INDISCRETIONS. 


CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Sir  Peter  Berryman,  a wealthy  rubber  merchant,  who  out  of  generosity  gives 
employment  in  his  factory  to  his  young  kinsman — 

Richard  Chesson,  and  looks  after  Richard’s  two  sisters—- 
Joyce  and  Lilian  Chesson. 

I^Ieriel  Lloyd,  a beautiful  worker  in  Sir  Peter’s  factory,  to  whom  Richard 
becomes  engaged,  but  she  jilts  him  to  mairy  Sir  Peter,  who  has  sent  Richard 
on  a journey  to  Russia  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 

Lord  Glenboyne,  to  whom  Richard  becomes  secretary  when  he  recovers  from 
the  illness  caused  by  Meriel’s  treatment  of  him. 

Lady  Glenboyne. 

Lady  Victoria  Burlegh,  their  only  child,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  her 
father’s  new  secretary. 

Desmond  Lisle,  a visitor  at  Cranshott,  Lord  Glenboyne’s  seat.  Lady  Victoria 
knows  her  father  has  chosen  him  for  her  husband,  but  she  does  not  like  him. 
Veronica  Th.^rpe,  Sir  Peter  Berryman’s  housekeeper. 

Chapter  V. 

It  seemed  at  times  like  a dream  to  Richard  Chesson  to 
find  himself  in  his  present  position.  He  had  approached 
Lord  Clenboyne  none  too  hopefully  in  the  beginning, 
although  he  had  carried  a very  strong  recommendation  from 
a m.'in  who  had  come  in  contact  with  him  very  intimately 
during  his  long  spell  of  service  in  his  kinsman’s  employ. 
To  find  himself  accepted  as  secretary  to  Lord  Glenboyne 
was  a big  step  upward. 

There  had  been  changes  all  round.  Sir  Peter’s  marriage 
had  made  it  evident  that  he  did  not  wish  to  charge  himself 
any  further  with  the  responsibility  of  Lilian  and  Joyce 
Chesson,  and  fate  seemed  to  step  in  at  the  right  moment. 

Richard  had  been  very  ill.  The  blow  that  had  been  dealt 
him  by  Moriel,  following  on  great  fatigue  and  a certain 
weakness- — for  he  had  contracted  fever  whilst  he  had  been 
in  Russia — had  brought  about  a complete  ph\sical  break- 
down. His  sisters  had  instantly  left  VVales,  and  had  taken 
care  of  him. 

It  was  when  he  was  convalescent  that  he  was  given  the 
'delightful  news  that  his  younger  sister  Joyce  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  the  young  vicar  of  the  English  church  in 
the  nearest  town  to  the  little  cottage  which  thev  had 
occupied  whilst  they  had  been  in  Wales.  Young  Chesson 
Hiked  his  future  brother-in-law  immenselv,  and  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  his  mind  to  find  that  Joyce  would  have  some 
-one  to  love  her  and  take  care  of  her. 

Lilian  also  had  her  romance  to  tell.  Hers  was  the  work- 
ing out  of  an  old  attachment.  She  and  Captain  Bolton  had 
met  during  the  late  Mrs.  Chesson’s  life.  Then  there  had 
been  no  hope  of  a marriage,  for  the  young  soldier  had  been 
too  poor  to  dream  of  keeping  a wife.  But  the  death  of  a 
rich  uncle  had  changed  the  whole  of  his  outlook,  and  now 
Lilian  was  going  to  be  married  and  going  out  to  India  to 
make  her  life  with  her  soldier  husband. 

From  the  very  beginning  Richard  had  found  himself 
'drawn  to  his  new  employer.  Lord  Glenboyne  was  in  every 
way  a contrast  to  Sir  Peter  Berryman.  He  was  a humane 
man  and  he  treated  those  who  served  him  with  everv 
possible  consideration.  He  was  quick  to  find  that  in  young 


The  kindness  shown  to  him  touched  Richard  deeply.  He 
fell  in  love  with  Lady  Clenboyne,  and  he  was  charmed  with 
Lady  Victoria.  The  old  sentiment  however  was  long  in 
dying  out  of  his  heart.  He  had  worshipped  Meriel.  He 
had  put  into  his  love  for  her  all  the  dreams  and  the  hopes 
which  were  thwarted  and  disappointed  in  his  working  life, 
especially  when  his  mother  had  died;  he  had  turned  to' this 
love  of  his  as  to  the  one  thing  in  life  left  to  him.  He  was 
deeply  attached  to  his  sisters,  but  Meriel  came  before  everv- 
thing  and  anything,  and  when  he  knew  that  he  had  lost 
her,  and  lost  her  in  such  a shocking  manner,  when  he 
realised  that  Sir  Peter  Berryman  must  have  .sent  him 
abroad  and  kept  him  there  just  to  get  rid  of  him,  there 
were  times  when  the  young  man’s  heart  would  flame  with 
hottest  anger.  His  chief  feeling  however  was  one  of 
bitterest  regret.  It  was  so  terrible  to  him  to  realise  that 
Meriel  had  never  been  in  the  least  degree  worthy  of  his 
devotion ; that  she  had  never  been  able  to  appreciate  either 
his  love  or  his  faith. 

That  same  love  had  faded  out  little  by  little,  burnt  out  bv 
anger  and  sorrow,  but  the  sentimental  attachment  to  his 
romance  lingered  sufficiently  for  him  to-  put  aside  all  thought 
of  finding  imterest  or  forgetfulness  in  another  woman.  Con- 
sequently, charming  as  he  found  Lady  Victoria,  she  passed 
in  and  out  of  his  life  only  as  one  of  the  delightful  people 
among  whom  be  found  himself,  and  it  would  have  amazed 
him  beyond  expression  could  be  have  known  how  much 
interested  thought  this  beautiful,  rich,  spoilt  child  of  fortune 
devoted  to  him. 

As  he  dressqd  for  dinner  he  was  thinking  far  more  of  the 
various  business  transactions  which  he  had  been  discussing 
with  Lord  Glenboyne  than  of  any  other  matter.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  received  a shock  when  he  had  beard  from 
Lady  Victoria  that  Sir  Peter  Berryman  and  his  wife  were 
established  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  as  there 
would.be  no  prospect  of  his  coming  in  contact  with  them, 
the  unpleasant  reminder  of-  the  Berrvmans  passed  without 
annoying  him  in  any  way. 

He  found  when  he  got  down  to  the  hall  that  there  were 
one  or  two  people  invited  to  dine.  He  Had  already  met 
Desmond  Lisle  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  was  not 
particularly  attracted  to  the  yofing  man,  popular  as  he  was. 
The  Rector  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were  present,  and 
a certain  very  charming  middle-aged  woman  with  whom 
Lady  Glenboxne  had  made  great  friends,  Mrs.  Pornerov. 

Lady  Vittoria  was  late  in  joining  the  others ; when  she 
came  downstairs  she  l<)oked  extremelv  prettv  in  a verv 
simple  but  exquisitely-made  pink  gown.  Watching  her 
closely.  Lisle  was  quick  to  notice  that  she  did  not  greet 
her  father’s  secretary  with  any  surpri.se ; in  a very  little 
while  he  convinced  himself  that  they  had  already  met.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Lisle  had  never  devoted  very 
much  attention  to  Chesson.  He  knew  that  Lord  Glen- 
boyne had  taken  a great  fancy  to  his  new  secretary,  but 
beyond  making  use" of  this  secretary’s  capabilities  if  neces^ 
sary,  he  naturally  did  not  take  Richard  Chesson  into  con- 
sideration in  any  other  way.  But  now,  as  he  watched 
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to  him  that  Richard  Chcsson  was  extraordinarily  godd- 
Idolcing.,  More  than  that,  he  had  an  air  of  distinction ; he 
Avas  in  fact  fevcry  bit  .is  attractive,  as  tvell-bred  in  appear- 
ance ^ind  manner  as  himself,  which  was  not  a very  pleasant 
discover)'  to  make. 

lie  smiled  however  as  he  dismissed  Chesson  from  any 
serious  consideralidh,  apd  he  resolved  to  play  his  part  yery 
carefullv  with  Lad\'  Victoria.  He  would  go  to  work  in  a 
totally  different  manner.  He  chose  to  regard  her  as  being 
onlirelv  spoilt,  and  because  of  this  he  told  himself  she 
n.aturallv  objected  to  his  assumption  of  authority  over  her. 
He  must  therefore  change  his  tactics.  It  would  have 
annoved  him  conf>iderabl\’  could  he  have  kno'wn  how 
shl'ewdlv  this  v'oung  girl  judged  him,  and  how  little-  she 
found  to  .admire  in  him. 

After  dinner  when  the  other  men  were  smoking  and  chat- 
ting, Richard  went  to  Lord  Glenboyne’s  room  to  transact 
sonic  business  bv  telephone.  M'hen  this  was  done  he 
passed  out  through  the  long  windows  into  the  grounds. 
He  felt  a disinclination  to  sit  indoors.  It  was  such  a 
glorious  evening,  and  there  were  times  when,  sweet  and 
■irind  as  Lad;v  Glenhorne  was,  and  wholly  friendly  as  vras 
his  f mglotef,  he  felt  that  it  rvas  more  tactful  dii  his  part 
if  he  withdrew  from  their  immediate  circle. 

Smoking  and  dreaming,  not  thinking  consciouslv'  of  .-iny 
one  particular  thing,  the  rdUng  man  pushed  his  w.ay  from 
the  cultivated  gardens  into  the  fields  and  meadows,  arid 
thence  to  the  woods  which  stretched  for  sdihe  little 
distance  .at  the  bark  of  CransboU.  He  walked  without 
troubling  to  pick  a way,  and  all  at  once  he  found  himself 
up  .against  a barrier— a high  iron  railing  with  spikes  on  the 
top. 

He  had  evidently  reached  the  limit  of  Lord  Glenboc'ne’s 
possessions.  He  wondered  vaguely  who  owned  the 

other  part  of  the  wood,  and  then  with  a shrug  of  his 
shoulders  he  was  turning  to  go  back  the  way  he  had  come 
when  he  stopped  sudden!)',  his  attention  sharpiv  arrested. 
For  somewlrere  quite  near  to  him  (here  was  another  person, 
a person  who  was  cning.  It  rvas  a pitiful  sound,  almost 
indeed  like  the  roicc  of  a child  in  trouble. 

Richaid  Gbesson  frowned ; then  he  went  back  to  the 
barrier  and  called^ 

“Wliat  is  the  matter?  Is  any  one  Iiurt?  Can  1 do  anv- 
tiiing?” 

.\t  first  there  was  no  repi)',  but  as  be  listened  he  heard 
. tho  tears  arid  the  moaning  cease,  and  then  he  heard  also 
^the  sound  of  some  one  approaching  the  iron  railing.  He 
I spoke  again. 

I “fs  anv  one  there?” 

it  The  footsteps  sounded  nearer  and  iiearcr,  and  then  from 
between  the  trees  there  crept  a woman’s  figure— a voung 
lAvoman  wearing  an  exquisite  white  gown,  with  pearls 
' suspended  from  the  neck;  a figure  of  a girl  rather  than  a 
woman,  whose  face  was  tear-stained  and  whose  hands 
were  trembling.. 

The  heart  of  Richard  C’hesson  gave  a great  le.ap.  Between 
tln'in  w.as  that  harrier  so  scmbolical  of  all  that  separated 
rtK'in.  So  they  stood  looking  at  one  another  in  a silence 
Hr.aii.ght,  at  least  to  the  man,  with  deep  emotion,  for  it  -was 
cSir  Peter  Befrvinan’s  wife  who  stood  before  Ifim. 

i 

t CHArTl,R  M. 

I The  silence  which  held  them  both  so  completclv  for  a few 
■isecnrids  was  broken  by  Lady  Berr'  maii. 

“Oh  ! ” she  said. 

T he  word  escaped  her  like  a cr\',  and  he  noticed  that  she 
trembled  violentlv. 

“Oh,  flick!  You — you- startled  me!” 

Ri(  hard  Chesson  looked  at  her  with  pity  in  his  eyes.  She 
j^vas  indeed  at  that  moment  an  object  for  pity.  Despite 
pier  lovelv  gown  and  her  pearls;  there  was  a . •woebegone 
'aspect  about  her.  Pile  was  the  onlv  feeling  that  came  into 
his  heart.  Bv  some  curious  means  that  lingering  touch 
of  sentiment  for  tiie  past  which  he  had  cherished  uncon- 
sciouslv  in  his  heart  all  this  time  pa.ss-ed  from  him  altogether 
jn  this  moment. 

*T  heard  some  one  crying,”  he  said.  “T  was  afraid 
th.'it  some  one  was  hurt.  Can  I, do  an) thing?” 

She  shook  her  head.  , 

no  one  can  do  anything,”  she  answered  him.  ‘‘It 
— lt’.s  just  mv  life.  Oil,  Dick,  if  you  wanted  me  to  be  I 
[punished  for  the  w.av  I treated  vovi,  well,  you've  got  your 
Uvish!” 

\ “BUievx;  me,”  he  anstvered  her  cjuietly  and  earnestly, 
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‘‘I  ha\-e  no  harsh  feelings  towards  you.  I am  rc.ally  sorry 
to  see  you  in  such  distress.  But  are  you  wise  to  be  out 
here  .alone  by  yourself?  I don't  know,  of  course,  whether 
you  are  likely  to  be  molested  in  any  way,  but  I think  you 
ought  to  get  back  to  the  house;  it  is  growing  late.” 

“I  hate  that  house,”  MericI  said  passionately.  Just  as 
that  lingering  touch  of  sentiment  had  passed  out  of 
Richard’s  heart,  so  there  was  awakened  in  herself  the 
■realisation  of  the  treasure  which  she  had  flung  away  so 
wantonly,  so  selfishly,  so  cruelly.  Not  till  this  moment 
indeed  had  she  grasped  what  Richard  Chesson’s  love  for  her 
had  meant,  how  wonderful  it  had  been.  She  came  a little 
neaix'r  to  the  railing,  and  sho  stretchid  out  her  hands  io 
him.  ‘‘Oh,  I am  so  sorry!”  she  said.  ‘‘I  don’t  suppose 
you’ll  ever  believe  me,  Dick,  but  I’d  give  anything  in  the 
World  to  go  back  to  what  I w.as.” 

‘‘It  doesn’t  do  anv  good  to  think  in  that  w.av,”  Chesson 
answered  gently.  “Wiiat  is  done  is  done.  \Ve.  can  none 
of  us,  you  know,  recall  tlie  past.  I’m  sorrv  that  you  seem 
so  unhappi , but  pierbaps  you  .are  ex.aggerating  things.  My 
— T menri  .Sir  Peter  must  have  cared  very  much  for  vou, 
otherwise  wire  should  he  have  married  you?  And  if  he 
cares — ’ 

■A  change  came,  over  Aleriel's  tear-stained  face— it  grew 
suddenly  tei'rified  ; she  looked  very  pathetic. 

‘‘But  he  don’t  care,”  she  said.  ‘‘He— sometimes  I am 
almost  sure  he  hates  me!  I don’t  know  why  he  did  what 
he  did.  I suppose  it  was  because  he  took  just  a fancy  to 
nie,  and  then  I think  it  pleased  him  to  feel  he  could  cut  you 
out.  He’s  such  a mean  man.  Oh,  if  I’d  only  known 
what  he  was!  I’d  rather  have  lived  all  my  life  in  that 
little  house  with  thoge  two  old  people.  What  a fool  1 Oh, 
what  a fool  I’ve  .been!  I ” 

She  broke  off  and  turned  swiftly.  Somewhere  in  the. 
distance  there  came  the  sound  of  voices.  That  look  of 

fright  settled  on  her  pale  face.  She  shivered  from  head  to 
foot. 

‘‘Oh,  they’re  coming  to  find  me!”  she  said.  ‘‘Him  and 
that  beastly  woman,  his  housekeeper!  She  is  worse  than 
he  is.  .She.  hates  me.  Dick,  I am  so  lonely  and  so  un- 
happv,  I don’t  know  what  to  do.  Sometimes  I think  I'll 
end  it  all ! ” 

Chesson  began  speaking  to  her  rapidly  and  almost 
sternly. 

"Listen  to  me,  Meriel,”  he.  said.  ‘‘We  have  all  of 
us  got  to  live  our  lives  according  to  the  \\-ay  wc  make 
those  lives.  You  did  do  me  a very  great  wrong,  but  I 
bear  you  no  malice.  It  is  all  finished  and  done  with.  Put 
me  and  put  the  past  out  of  your  thoughts;  turn  to  the 
future.  After  all,  you  cannot  think  only  of  yourself.  You 
have  now  a big  position.  You  are  Lady  Berryman^ 
Responsibilities  belong  to  you.  And,  after  all,  veu  know, 
\'ou  will  not  be  the  first  woman  by  hundreds  who  has  had 
to  live  through  great  trouble  to  get  to  that  peace  of  mind 
wliich  we  all  desire.  They  are  coming  nearer,”  In-  added 
quickl) . ‘‘I’ll  go;  it  would  never  do  for  you  to  be  .seen 
speaking  to  me.  Good-bye!  Keep  your  courage  and  re- 
member, just  because  \ou  were  so  selfish  in  the  past,  )'ou 
must  try  to  do  your  duty  now;  and  aboi'c  alt  you  must 
trv  to  forget.” 

He  moved  awav  from  iier  and  turned  to  retrace  his  steps. 
He  heard  her  call  liim  in  a low  agitated  voice,  "Dick, 
Dick!”  hut  he  did  not  turn.  Ho  was  anxious  to  get  away. 
1 he  position  was  a very  delicate  one.  W'erc  Sir  Peter  to 
see  him,  he  would  never  believe  that  it  was  hr-  a mere  chance 
that  he  and  Meriel  had  come  together  for  that  short  time. 

He  made  a resolution  to  himself  as  he  hurried  back  to 
the  house  to  join  the  others  at  Cranshott.  He  and  Meriel 
must  never  meet  again. 

.As  he  disappeared  Lady  Berryman  g.nvc  a low  moan. 
The  sight  of  him  had  pained  her  a good  cleal,  and  with  that 
nmv-born  knowledge  in  her  heart  that  this  man  whom  sh<i 
had  treated  so  shamefully  and  cruelly  was  the  one  man  in 
the  world  for  her,  she  really  did  not  know  how  she  was 
going  to  endure  and  combat  the  difficulties  of  her  daily 
e.xistencc. 

She  had  not  in  the  least  exaggerated;  she  was  afraid  of 
h(‘r  husband.  .She  was  afraid  too  of  Miss  Tharpe,  the  dark- 
e\ed  autocratic  woman  vvjio  really  ruled  as  mistress  of 
Sir  Peter  Berr'ymaii’s  household.  .As  tho  sound  of  voice.s 
drew  nfearer  she  gave  a sob,  pressed  her  damp  hand- 
kerchief to  her  exes,  and  then  turned  to  meet  those  rvho 
were  coming  in  search  of  her.  To  her  great  relief  the 
figure  who  came  into  sig'^i  proved  to  be  her  own  maid,  a 
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nice  cheerv  girl  who  was  developing  a great  affection  for 
her,  and  who  really  was  Meriel’s  only  comfort  and,  it 
might  be  said,  her  only  companion.  The  maid’s  name  was 
Hanson.  'At  sight  of  her  mistress  she  ran  forward. 

“Oh,  my  ladv!”  she  said.  “There  you  are!  I’m  so 
glad.  I have  been  an-xious  about  you.  You  know,  you 
oughtn’t  to  have  come  out  so  far  as  this.  It’s  so  damp  in 
the  woods.  Me  and  Barlow  have  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere.” 

Barlow  was  one  of  the  footmen,  and  he  came  forward  at 
this  moment.  He  was  carrying  a light  wrap,  which 
Hanson  promptly  threw  about  her  mistress.  Neither 
servant  appeared  to  observe  Lady  Berryman’s  tear-stained 
face,  but  they  were  both  painfully  aware  of  it  and  of  her 
terrible  nervousness. 

When  they  had  started  out  on  their  search  the  maid  had 
said  to  the  footman— 

“Poor  little  thing  ! I know  she  is  just  terrified  of  him, 
and  he’s  been  giving  it  to  her  simply  shameful  ever  since 
this  afternoon.  She  never  can  do  right  for  him. 
Of  course  she  ought  to  be  by  rights  now  in  the  drawing- 
.room  with  the  others.  It  will  only  make  him  more  mad 
with  her.  ' I’m  going  to  find  her  and  take  her  back.  You 
might  come  along.” 

Barlow  had  agreed. 

“Only  fortunate-like  they’re  not  in  the  drawing-room. 
They’re  out  on  the  lawm.  Things  all  went  wuong  to-dav,” 
he  confided  to  the  maid.  “But,  there,  I don’t  know  what 
the  man  w'ants.  When  he  gets  into  one  of  his  rages  I 
don’t  believe  he’s  sane,  and  that  Tharpe  woman,  she  makes 
things  twice  as  hard  for  her  ladvship.” 

Hanson  gave  a short  laugh  and  a shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

“Why,  of  course  she  does.  That’s  whkt  she’s  out  to  do. 
She’s  a beast!  I’d  like  to  see  her  shunted,  given  the  push. 
I call  it  downright  shameful  the  way  she’s  allowed  to  take 
the  lead  here.  If  I was  her  ladyship  I’d  just  up  and  put 
my  foot  down,  that  I would.” 

A little  later  they  found  her.  As  they  put  the  cloak  about 
her,  and  Barlow  went  in  front,  Merie!  clung  to  her  maid. 

“Oh,  must  I go  in  now?”  she  said.  “I  look  such  a 
fright,  Hanson.  I’ve  been  crying  mv  eves  out.  I couldn’t 
help  it.  Of  course  I know  it  isn’t  what  I ought  to  do,  but 
it’s  been  such  a trying  dav  ! ” 

“Of  course  it  has,  my  lady,”  said  Hanson  cheerily;  “and 
any  one  else  would  know  that,  seeing  as  vou’d  got  such  a 
crowd  of  people  here,  and  had  to  think  about  everything. 
You  don  t look  so  badly,  my  ladv.  Your  eves  are  a bit 
red,  it’s  true,  but  that’H  'soon' pass'.  Sir  Peter’s  still  in  the 
dining-room,”  the  maid  added,  “and  the  ladies  are 
all  out  on  the  lawn.  You  can  join  them  wdthout  its  being 
not’ced  as  you  left  them,  and  if,”  said  Hanson,  “they  loolc 
at  you,  sharp-like,  you  tell  them  as  vou’ve  got  neuralgia, 
or  headache,  or  toothache,  or  something  of  ' that  sort.  ” 

Meriel  pressed  the  arm  of  the  maid  warmly. 

“You  are  so  good  to  me,  Hanson,”  she  said.  “Thank 
you  so  much.  I do  wish  I wasn’t  so  stupid,  but  when  Sir 
Peter  gets  into  one  of  his  rages  he  just  knocks  me  out  fair, 
that  he  does.” 

Hanson  said  many  comforting  things  to  her  voung  mis- 
tress, and  exerted  herself  with  such  good  results  that  bv  the 
time  they  had  got  back  to  the  gardens  Ladv  Bern  man  was 
more  cheerful  and  composed. 

“You’d  best  keep  your  cloak,  my  lady,  and  then  you  can 
let  people  think  as  you’ve  been  to  fetch  it.” 

Lady  Berryman  gave  her  maid  a little  nod,  and  stifled 
another  sigh,  as  Hanson  slipped  away.  It  was  such  an 
ordeal  for  her  to  have  to  mingle  with  the  people  whom  her 
husband  was  anxious  to  cultivate.  The  kindlier  ones,  such 
as  the  Rector  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  had  been  unable 
to  accept  the  Berrymans’  invitation  to  dinner.  Only  a few 
people  had  remained. 

Hanson  waited  when  she  got  to  a certain  corner  and 
W'atched  Lady  Berryman  advance  towards  the  lawn.  She 
gave  a sigh  of  relief.  She  felt  that  she  had  saved  an  awk- 
ward situation.  As  she  entered  the  house  and  was  hurrying 
up  to  her  mistress’s  bedroom  .she  came  face  to  face  with 
Miss  Tharpe,  the  housekeeper,  whom  she  detested. 

Veronica  Tharpe  was  a very  handsome  woman,  no  longer 
young,  but  bearing  still  the  look  of  one  who  had  been 
beautiful  and  who  had  lived  a different  existence — a woman 
who  had  been  embittered  by  some  overwhelming  trouble. 
There  were  times  when  there  came  a look  in  Miss  Tharpe ’s 
eyes  which  seemed  to  speak  of  great  mental  suffering,  but 
the  housekeeper  was  not  inclined  to  receir'e  or  give  sym- 


pathv ; she  was  autocratic  to  a degree.  She  spoke  now  toi 
Hanson  verv  sharplv. 

“Where  have  you  been? ’’  she  asked.  “I  saw  you  run- 
ning out  towards  the  wood  just  now.” 

Hanson  answered  her  imjxmtinentlv. 

“1  suppose  I can  run  if  I want  to,”  she  said.  “Thera 
isn’t  anv  sin  in  a person  running,  is  there?” 

“If  vou  speak  to  me  like  that,”  said  Miss  Tharpe  quietly, 
“voLi  will  lose  vour  situation.” 

It  was  on  the’  tip  of  Hanson’s  tongue  to  retort  that  she 
didnlt  care  if  she  did  lose  it,  but  suddenly  there  oenie  to  her 
memory  the  sight  of  Lady  Berryman’s  tear-stained  face, 
and  the  remembrance  of  her  helplessness,  so  she  checked 
herself,  biting  her  lip,  and  without  another  word  she  passed 
on  up  the  stairs. 

Miss  Tharpe  looked  after  her  with  a curious  expression' 
in  her  eves.  She  resented  not  only  the  maid’s  manner 
towards  herself,  but  she  resented  the  conviction  that  Hanson 
was  disposed  to  befriend  Lady  Berryman  and  stand  between 
her  and  trouble. 

Veronica  Tharpe  turned  and  went  down  the  corridor  td 
her  own  sitting-room.  It  was  a delightful  apartment, 
beautifully  furnished,  and  here  she  reigned  as  a kind  of 
mistress.  Although  she  never  entered  the  dining-room  to 
share  the  meals  of  .Sir  Peter  and  bis  wife.  Miss  Tharpe 
insisted  on  being  served  with  just  as  much  ceremony  as  the 
master  of  the  house.  She  had  her  own  maid,  and  there 
was  a carriage  kept  entirely  for  her  use. 

It  had  been  at  first  a great  satisfaction  to  Meriel  to  find 
that  there  was  this  strong  commanding  woman  already 
established  in  her  husband’s  house,  ready  to  take  from  her 
the  burden  of  housekeeping,  to  rule  and  to  regulate,  and  td 
leave  her  free  to  do  vvhat  she  liked;  but  now  Lady  Berryman 
was  almost  as  much  afraid  of  Veronica  Tharpe  as  she  was 
of  her  husband. 

The  room  which  the  housekeeper  occupied  had  window^s 
looking  on  to  the  lawn.  She  sat  down  in  a big  chair  and 
stared  into  the  dusk.  She  could  just  see  the  figures  moving 
and  sitting  about  under  the  trees.  She  could  picture  to 
herself  Lady  Berrvman’s  gaucherie ; she  could  hear  the 
stupid  things  that  she  would  say;  she  knew  all  the  mistakes 
Meriel  would  make,  and  she  could  picture  to  herself  also, 
the  smiles  which  would  be  exchanged  among  these  people, 
who  were  willing  to  accept  Sir  Peter  Berryman’s  hospitality 
simply  to  gratify  their  curiosity. 

She  hated  that  little  slim  creature!  It  enraged  her  to  feel 
that  she  could  not  deny  Meriel’s  claim  to  beauty;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  her  hatred  was  based  largely  on  envy.  Meriel 
not  only  had  beauty,  she  had  youth  and  that  indefinable 
attraction  yvhich  makes  such  facile  conquests  of  certain 
types  of  men.  When  she  had  heard  that  Sir  Peter  Berry- 
man was  married,  the  heart  of  this  woman  had  turned  to 
stone.  In  her  dreams  she  had  never  despaired  of  wanning 
the  man  for  herself.  Not  that  she  loved  him  ; she  despised 
him ; she  even  hated  him ; but  she  had  seen  in  him  her  one 
big  chance. 

Fate  had  played  her  a cruel  trick  in  the  beginning  of 
her  life,  and  she  had  been  driven  by  that  same  fate  to  seek 
help  from  Sir  Peter  Berryman.  He  w'as  not  a generous 
mail ; he  never  gave  freely.  He  had  his  own  reason  for 
helping  Veronica  Tharpe,  because  the  man  who  had 
wronged  her  had  been  a man  who  was  in  a sense  a rival 
to  himself  in  business.  It  served  his  purpose  therefore  to 
open  his  home  and  give  protection  and  care  to  Veronica. 
Besides,  the  woman  had  been  beautiful  in  those  days,  and 
it  had  gratified  Sir  Peter’s  vanity  that  she  had  souglit  him 
out. 

Veronica  Tharpe  had  made  one  big  mistake.  She  had 
imagined  that  she  understood  this  man,  and  that  it  would 
be  an  easv  matter  to  work  her  will  against  his.  It  was  not 
long  before  she  had  discovered  how  much  she  had  been  out 
in  her  calculations.  Still,  she  had  clung  to  her  place  in 
his  household,  telling  herself  that  little  by  little  her  power 
would  growq  that  gradually  she  would  become  indispensable 
to  him,  and  in  truth  she  was  indispensable.  Until 
Meriel  Lloyd  flashed  into  his  life  there  had  not  been 
the  slightest  ’.suggestion  that  he  would  change  his  life  so 
completely.  He  had  lived  for  so  many  years  a bachelor 
that  Veronica  Tharpe  told  herself  he  would  die  unmarried, 
and  she  would  so  work  things  that  when  he  went  the  bulk 
of  what  he  had  should  pass  to  her. 

Miss  Tharpe  had  not  in  the  least  understood  why  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  she  and  the  Chesson  girls  should 
! go  into  Wales  for  a time,  but  Sir  Peter  had  a way  of  com- 
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manding  and  having  his  wishes  carried  out  which  even  she 
had  to  submit  to;  and  it  was  while  she  was  in  Whies,  feel- 
ing restless,  and  bitterly  conscious  that  the  two  girls  wdiom 
she  w’as  supposed  to  look  after  disliked  her  and  shrank 
from  her,  that  the  news  of  Sir  Peter  Berryman’s  marriage 
reached  her.  As  long  as  she  lived,  Veronica  Tharpe  would 
never  recover  from  that  blow. 

Just  for  a time  despair  took  possession  of  her.  She  wms 
a woman  of  boundless  ambition.  Her  life  task  had  been 
to  live  down  the  recollection  of  the  great  mistake  that  she 
had  made  at  fhe  beginning  of  her  career.  Place,  position, 
power  were  what  she  craved  for,  and  what  she  had  alwavs 
intended  to  get  through  Peter  Berryman ; and  now  she 
realised  that  these  had  been  swept  from  her  grasp. 

To  the  great  relief  of  Lilian  and  Joyce  Chesson  she  had 
invented  some  excuse,  and  had  gone  awav  from  them.  For 
a time  indeed  she  had  been,  as  it  were,  lost.  Then  in  his 
autocratic  way  Sir  Peter  Berr\  man  had  summoned  her.  He 
had  made  it  his  business  to  have  her  movements  followed, 
and  he  knew  where  to  find  her.  She  answered  that  summons 
by  appearing  at  his  office,  and  he  had  given  her  his  instruc- 
tions in  tlw  same  bold  masterful  way  in  which  he  had 
ordered  her  in  the  past.  She  was  to  hold  herself  in  readi- 
ness to  be  at  his  disposal  when  he  returned  from  his  trip 
abroad.  The  reins  of  government  in  his  household  were  to 
be  given  back  to  her. 

“f.ady  Berryman  is  very  young.  She  is  quite  ignorant 
'of  all  those  things  which  are  necessary  in  the  running  of  a 
big  house,”  he  had  told  her,  adding,  ‘T  need  vou.” 

Veronica  Tharpe  had  accepted  the  position,  as  he  knew 
she  would  do.  and  very  valuable  she  p.'-oved  to  be.  In  fact, 
she  had  never  been  so  much  appreciated  in  the  old  days  as 
she  was  now.  And  yet  she  had  to  stand  on  one  side ; she 


had  to  play  a part  in  the  background.  .She  had  to  let  this 
miserable  ex-factory  worker,  this  ignorant  girl,  stand  in  the 
place  where  she  should  have  stood,  and  receive  the  atten- 
tions which  she  ought  to  have  had. 

To  one  of  Veronica  Th.arpc’s  nature  it  could  not  fail  but 
be  a source  of  grimmest  satisfaction  that  alroadv  Peter 
Berryman  was  beginning  to  regret  his  marriage.  'I'hough 
Lady  Berryman  imdoubtediv  still  possessed  that  magnetic 
influence  over  the  man  which  her  beautv  and  her  vouth 
gave  her,  her  stupidity,  her  lack  of  breeding  and  education, 
jarred  on  Sir  Peter  practically  everv  hour  of  his  life. 

He  had  bought  this  big  estate  with  the  intention  of  estab- 
lishing himself  as  a person  of  importance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  one  of  his  frankest  moods  he  had  informed 
Wronica  Tharpe  that  he  had  thought  there  was  far  more 
chance  of  his  wife  getting  on  in  the  countrv  than  she  would 
ever  have  in  town,  but  so  far  their  sojourn  in  this  beautiful 
old  house  had  been  marked  by  failure.  Mone'v  was  being 
spent  like  water,  but  money  could  not  buy  friendship  nor 
that  social  position  which  the  housekeeper  knew  was  th<- 
goal  for  which  Sir  Pete.r  was  struggling.  It  gave  Ikt  an 
immense  satisfaction  to  realise  that  in  her  way  she  was 
able  to  thwart  and  retard  the  man’s  ambition. 

Ostensibly  she  was  there  to  help  Lady  Berrvman.  In 
reality  she  made  things  a thousand  limes  worse  for  Meriel ; 
and,  though  the  future  was  wrapped  in  mvsterv,  and  as 
far  ns  her  purpose  was  concerned  she  might  bo  said  to  have 
nothing  to  look  forward  to,  still,  sometimes  the  heart  of  this 
woman  would  beat  quickly  as  she  pictured  to  herself  the  dav 
when  Peter  Berr\man  would  shake  himself  loose  from  the 
last  of  those  chains  of  Infatuation  which  had  led  him  to 
take  so  foolish  a step  as  this  marriage. 

{To  be  continued.) 


VEIT  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A MOTHER. 

ClI.APTER  XV II. 

‘T  want  to  see  Miss  Richenden — I mean  Miss  Hamilton.” 

The  parlour-maid  looked  surprised. 

‘T  will  ascertain  if  Miss  Hamilton  is  at  home,  sir.” 

“If  she  isn't  I will  wait  till  she  is,”  Barrv  announced 
stolidly. 

He  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Grev  House,  having 
just  attacked  the  bell  and  knocker  with  so  much  "force  as  to 
bring  the  maid  to  the  door  in  double  quick  time,  expecting 
at  the  very  least  to  see  the  local  fire-engine.  He  put  one 
foot  in  now,  as  if  to  prevent  the  door  from  being  closed. 

“Go  and  tell  Miss  Hamilton  that  Sir  Barford  Richenden 
wants  to  see  her  at  once.” 

.At  this  propitious  moment  Meg  looked  over  the  bannisters. 
Her  heart  failed  her  as  she  saw  the  man  at  the  door.  The 
letter  to  him  that  she  had  been  planning  was  still  unwritten. 
For  hours  last  night  she  had  sat  up,  writing  and  re-writing, 
each  effort  only  seeming  to  her  worse  than  the  last.  In  the 
end  she  had  'given  it  up  in  despair  and  gone  to  bed  ; perhaps 
in  her  sleep  some  inspiration  might  come  to  her.  But  morn- 
ing had  found  her  in  just  as  hopeless  a ca.se.  Ten  minutes 
ago  she  had  decided  it  would  be  much  easier  to  tell 
Barry  than  to  write.  But  now  that  he  stood  looking  at  her, 
as  she  .saw  the  gladness  leap  into  his  eyes  as  thev  met  hers, 
she  knew  that  speaking  would  be  ten  thousand  times  more 
difficult  than  writing. 

‘‘Barry,  you  here,”  she  said  faintly,  as  she  came  very 
slowly  down  the  stairs.  ‘‘V'hv  have  vou  come?” 

‘To  see  you,  of  cour.se!”  Barry  replied.  ‘‘I  tell  vou  that 
every  time  you  asic  me  that  silly  question.” 

The  words  were  anything  but  lover-like,  but  he  sprang 
forward,  and,  as  Meg  reached  the  last  stair,  he  caught  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  deliberatelv  twice. 

‘‘Barry!”  Meg  tried  to  push  him  away — to  keep  him  at 
arm’s  length.  ‘‘How  dare  you!”  she  gasped,  her  cheeks 
flaming. 

Barry  patted  her  shoulder. 

‘‘It  is  all  right,  Meg.  You  belong  to  me  now.  The  poor 
old  governor’s  gone,  but  before  he — well,  before  it  happened, 
you  know — he  gave  his  consent,  and  said  he  hoped  we  would 
get  married  as  soon  as  possible.  So  that  is  all  settled.” 

‘‘Oh,  it  isn’t — it  can’t  be!”  Meg  put  out  her  hands  with 
an  implorihg  gesture,  and  then  managed  to  draw-  her.self 
put  of  reach.  ‘‘Barry,  you  know  I said — — ” 

‘‘Why,  of  course  it  is  settled,”  Sir  Barford  interrupted. 


‘‘You  promised;  though  you  said  we  must  wait  till  the 
governor  consented.  .And  the  poor  old  chap  consented 
right  enough;  they  will  all  tell  you  so  at  home.” 

“Barry” — Meg  caught  her  breath;  she  began  to  tremble 
violently — “I  don’t  think  1 understand.  What  is  it  about 
Sir  -Augustus?” 

“He  is  gone,  the  poor  old  governor.”  Barry  lowered  his 
voice.  “I  am  Sir  Barford  now,”  he  added,  as  the  girl 
stared  at  him  with  bewildered  eves. 

Meg  sat  down  on  one  of  the  hall  chairs  and  passed  her 
hand  over  her  eyes. 

“Dead — do  you  mean  that  uncle  .Augustus  is  dead?” — 
4-everting  to  the  old  name  in  the  shock  of  the  moment. 

Barry  nodded  and  blew  his  nose  vigorously. 

“Had  a stroke,  and  passed  away  within  the  tw'entv-four 
hours.  I just  got  there  in  time  for  the  end,  I am  glad  to 
say.  I have  been  a p'-etty  rotten  sort  of  son,  but  the  poor 
governor  was  askipg  for  me,  and  sent  his  love  to  vou,  and 
made  everything  as  straight  as  he  could  for  us.  .And— and 
he  told  me  to  come  over  to  you  at  once.  So  I did,”  said 
Barry,  gulping  down  a sob. 

“Dead!  It  doesn’t  seem  possible!  I can’t  believe  it. 
He  was  so  much  alive — poor  uncle  .Augustus!”  Meg  said. 

She  had  not  cared  for  the  dead  man  while  he  was  alive; 
.she  had  told  herself  that  she  rather  disliked  him.  He  had 
never  been  particularly  kind  to  her,  but  she  found  now  that 
he  had  been  to  some  extent  endeared  to  her  bv  the  force 
of  long  as.spciation ; the  thought  of  him  was  inextricably 
bound  up  with  her  happy  memories  of  the  Dower  House. 

Barry  finished  blowing  his  nose,  and  thrust  his  hand- 
kerchief deep  in  his  pocket. 

“Well,  we  have  all  of  us  got  to  come  to  it,  sooner  or  later. 
I just  ran  over  to  tell  you,  because  he  seemed  to  want  me  to. 
I wanted  to,  of  bourse.  I came  over  in  the  new  car;  it  is  a 
beauty — did  it  under  the  hour.  But  I must  be  getting  back. 
There  is  a lot  to  be  done,  and  I don’t  like  to  lem’e  the 
■water.  Perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  come  over  and  stay 
with  her  a little  later  on.  She  was  alwavs  fond  of  you.” 

Meg  doubted  this  last, statement.  Ladv  Richenden  might 
tolerate  her  for  Barry’s  sake.  That  was  the  most  she  could 
hope  for. 

“But  you  can’t  go  back  yet,  Barry.  A’ou  have  only  just 
come,”  she  remonstrated.  '“A’ou  must  have  some  lunch — 
I must  tell  aunt  Gertrude — oh!” 

.As  if  she  had  heard  her  own  name  Miss  Percival  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Barry  turned  to  her  at  once  with  his  ex- 
planations, to  which  she  listened  in  astonishment. 

“I  did  think  Meg  wmuld  have  told  vou  about  it,”  Barry 
concluded,  looking  at  the  girl  with  reproachful  eyes. 
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“I  tliink  she  ought  to  have  done  so,”  Miss  Pcrcival  said 
shortly.  She  opened  the  library  door.  ‘‘Come  in  here,  Sir 
Barford ; there  will  be  some  lunch  for  you  directU . 
Now ” 

‘‘One  moment,  aunt  Gertrude,  please!”  Meg  interposed. 

It  swieined  to  her  that  Miss  Pcrcival  meant  to  exclude  her, 
but  she  followed  them.  ‘‘I  must  explain  that  it  was  not 
because  I wished  mv — er — understanding  with  Barry  to  be 
Icept  secret  that  1 have  not  mentioned  it  before.  But  there 
has  been  so  little  time,  and  you  have  been  so  very  much 
occupied  with  mv  mother.  Besides,  uncle — Sir  Augustus 
said  that  he  would  never  consent,  and  against  his  wishes 
it  would  have  been  impossible.” 

“I  see.”  Miss  Percival’s  tone  was  very  cold.  Meg 
fancied  that  she  looked  worried  and  careworn.  ”l  dare  say 
it  was  all  quite  natural,  but  I wish — however,  it  is  too  late 
now.  But  vour  mother,  at  any  rate,  must  hear  it  from 
■\  our  lips.  Suppose  vou  tell  her  now,  while  Sir  Barford  has 
his  lunch,  Felicit6,  'and  then— of  course  she  will  want  to 
see  him.” 

Meg  saw"  an  expression  of  repugnance  cross  Barry’s  face. 
“But,  Miss  Percival,  really  I don’t  know  what  to  say. 

It  rather  knocks  one  over,  you  know,  to  see ” 

Meg  heard  no  more.  Her  aunt  nearly  pushed  her  out  of 
the  room. 

‘‘Go  and  tell  your  mother^ — go  and  tell  your  mother,’  she 
reiterated. 

It  seemed  to  Meg  that  her  aunt  was  taking  up  a very 
curious  attitude.  As  she  went  upstairs  she  was  thinking 
with  what  extraordinary  rapidity  events  had  moved  of  late. 
Until  the  death  of  her  adoptive  mother  she  had  seemed  to 
be  living  in  a kind  of  backwater;  now  she  was  apparently 
being  borne  oh  the  height  of  the  tide — she  could  not  imagine 
wFere. 

When  she  got  upstairs  she  found  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  fulfil  her  aunt’s  injunction  now.  Jessie  met  her  in  the 
corridor,  and  told  her  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  had  a wry  bad 
headache  and  was  Iving  down,  and  had  said  that  no  one 
was  to  disturb  her. 

Meg  hesitated  a moment,  but  it  was  obvious  that  her 
communication  must  wait;  she  slowly  went  back  to  the 
library.  As  she  went  across  the  hall  she  caught  the  murmur 
of  voices  and  realised  that  the  door  must  be  standing  ajar. 
Her  aunt  was  speaking  in  a low,  intense,  very  deliberate 
tone. 

‘‘I  quite  realise  what  your  point  of  view  is,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  shared  by  the  majority  of  people.  But  I 

differ  w'hollv  and  entirclv,  and  I believe  that  Felicit6 ^ 

‘‘I  don’t  mean  that  Meg  should  know  anything  about  it.” 
With  her  hand  on  the  door,  the  girl  paused.  Barry  was 
speaking,  but  the  tone  was  utterly  unlike  any  she  had  heard 
from  his  lips  before. 

‘‘It  is  time  somebody  thought  of  Meg  in  the  m.atter,”  he 
went  on  truculently.  “It  is  always  that  there  is  this  person 
or  that  person  to  be  consulted  and  considered,  but  no  one 
takes  mv  poor  i\ieg  into  account.  Now  I mean  Meg  to  be 
put  first  of  any  one.” 

Meg  pushed  the  door  open  suddenly  with  rather  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  noise. 

‘‘That  is  verv  good  of  you,  Barry,”  she  said  laughingly. 
‘‘I  mean,  to- put  me  first  of  anything,  and  I assure  you  1 
shall  appreciate  it;  but  why  ‘my  poor  Meg’?  It  sounds 
pathetic.” 

Barrv,  who  was  still  standing  as  Meg  had  left  him,  simply 
stared  at  her  without  speaking.  Meg  could  not  help  fancying 
that  Miss  Percival  loolied  considerably  taken  aback,  but 
she  recovered  herself  instjmtly. 

‘‘Of  course  vou  will  always  come  first  with  Sir  Barford,” 
she  said  with  a smile  that  somehow  looked  forced.  ‘‘That 
is  onlv  naturrd.  But  your  mother,  Feilcitc?” 

“Mother  was  Iving  down  and  couldn’t  be  disturbed,”  Meg 
answered. 

The-'rtlief  in  Barry’s  eyes  was  ‘unmistakable. 

“1  think  I must Miss  Percival  hesitated.  ‘‘I  will 

go  and  see  her  myself,”  she  'concluded,  “fiou  stay  here, 
Felicity,  and  trv  if  you  can  induce  Sir  Barford  to  have  some 
lunch.  He. utterly  refuses  for  me.” 

Left  alone  with  Barry,  Meg  tried  to  rally  her  courage. 

‘'Barrv,  I want  to  tell  you — I maist  tell  you ” 

Barn.’  nodded  at  the  door  by  which  Afiss  Pcrcival  had 
departed. 

‘A\’hy  did  she  call  you  that?” 

“Cali  me  whaC?”  Meg  stared  at  him.  “Oh,  F41icit(i? 
Well,  it  is  my  name,  you  Imow.  I was  christened  Margaret 


It  is  really  n bit 


Fclicite,  and  mother  lilces  ‘Felicit6’  best, 
of  her  name  too,  }ou  know.” 

“Is  it?”  Barry  questioned,  his  boyish  face  looking  sulky. 
“Oh,  yes,  of  course — Phyllis  ! I hate  the  name.” 

“But  why?  It  is  surely  very  inoffensive,’’  Alog  said  in 
surprise.  “.\nd  hov,"  did  you  know  mother’s  name  was 
Phyllis?  You  have  never  seen  her,  have  you?” 

“Why,  no!  I haven’t  had  much  chance,  fiavc  I?”  Barry 
said.  “Rut  I don’t  lilce  the  name — noitfirr  Phyllis  nor 
Fclicite.’’ 

“I  think  that  is  rather  unreasonable,”  Aleg  said,  with  a 
curious  glance  at  him.  .She  had  never  seen  Barry  in  this 
mood  before;  his  father’s  death  had  certainly  .affected  him 
strangely.  “I  like  A'largaret  better  myself,”  she  went  on 
at  last.  “But  they  were  so  happy  when  1 was  born — my 
mother  and  father — that  nothing  else  would  suit  the  case 
but  Fdlicitd.  That  means  happiness,  you  know.” 

“Who  was  so  happy?”  Barry  asked,  in  accents' of  ,pro«, 
found  amazement.  ^ 

“Why,  my  mother  and  father,”  Meg  s^id  impatiently.  “1 
just  said  so,  Barry.  They  were  so  happy  when  1 was  born 
that  nothing  but  F41icite — Happiness — could  express  their 
feelings.” 

Barry  drew  in  his  lips  with  a sound  like  a restrained 
prolonged  whistle. 

“Good  heavens!” 

Aleg  looked  at  him. 

“Why  do  you  speal-:  like  that?  Is  there  any  reason  nhy 
my  father  and  mother  should  not  have  been  happy?” 

“Reason?  Good  heavens!  How  should  I know?  1 
just  thought  it  was  funny  that — if  they  felt  like  that — that 
he— that  she — I mean” — bringing  the  words  out  with  a 
final  stutter — “that  it  was  strange  they  should  have  parted 
from  you,  if  they  felt  like  that  about  you,  don’t  you  hnow.” 
Meg  looked  at  him.  it  was  strange.  Somehow,  put  into 
words,  in  Barry’s  blunt,  mattcr-of-fact  voice,  it  seemed 
even  stranger  than  Aleg  had  thought  it  previously. 

“I  suppose  my  father  died,  and  my  mother,  1 know,  was 
ill.  But  I cannot  explain  Lady  Richendon’s  adoption  of 
me.” 

“I  shouldn’t  try,”  Barry  advised,  his  face  getting  gradu- 
ally redder.  “Explanations  are  always  a bore.  Besides, 
it  don’t  matter  what  happened  in  the  dark  ages.  When  you 
are  Lad_v  Richenden — — 

“Ah,  when!”  Aleg  put  her  hand  up  to  her  throat. 
“Barry,  I can’t — I was  going  to  write  to  you— — 

Barrv  patted  her  shoulder  in  a comforting  fashion. 

“i  am  glad  you  didn’t.  Don’t  you  worry  about  anything 
just  now.  It  will  all  come  right  in  the  end.  I’ll  be  down 
again  next  week  some  time,  and  wc  will  have  a big  pow- 
w'ow,  and  fix  things  up.” 
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Aleg  had  made  up  her  mind  to  tai.;*"  a long  walk,  in  the 


course  of  which  she  hoped  to  think  things  out  for  herself. 


She  had  scarcely  been  out  of  the  garden  since  she  came  to 
the  Grey  House,  except  in  the  car.  Her  mother  and  aunt 
apparently  never  walked  anywhere;  every  dav  thev  took 
long  drives  and  scoured  the  country-side.  For  the  rest 
Airs.  Hamilton  generally  sat  on  the  veranda,  or,  on  her  bad 
dnvs,  which  were  of  fairly  frequent  occurrence,  remained 
shut  up  in  her  own  room. 

Aliss  Percival  devoted  most  of  her  spare  time  to  the 
earden,  labouring  energetically  with  her  rake  and  hoe.  At 
first  Meg  had  helped  her,  and  had  gone  out  with  her  mother 
in  the  car.  But  she  was  getting  tired  of  the  mionotonoiis 
life  now.  So  far  Barry  had  been  their  only  caller,  and, 
though  it  was  early  days  yet,  a conviction  was  growing 
upon  Afeg  that  the  neighbourhood  meant  to  ignore  the.in. 
Aliss  Percival  had  apparently  brought  no  introductions,  and 
expected  no  visitors.  Dividing  her  time  between  her  niea? 
and  her  garden,  she  was  evidentl\'  quite  contented.  But 
it  was  a very  different  matter  for  a girl  of  Aleg's  age.  Even 
books  could  not  take  the  place  of  companionship,  and  there 
were  times  when  she  found  herself  longing  even  for  Cissy 
Alartvn’s  inane  chatter. 

In  her  dulnoss  she  had  turned  more  than  once  to  Jessie, 
the  parlour-maid.  At  any  rate,  she  was  young  li.kc  herself, 
and  she  was  pretty  and  bright  and  pleasant.  But  even 
Jessie  had  altered  in  the  last  few  days.  Possibly  the  want 
of  society  was  telling  upon  her.  At  any  rate,  instead  of 
lingering"  about  Aleg’s  room  when  she  was  undressing,  as 
she  had  done  at  fii'st,  she  seemed  to  hurry  over  what  .sht 
had  to  do  and  to  get  away  ns  quickly  as  possible.  Aleg 
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Was  wonderijig  whether  she  had  offended  the  girl,  as  she 
tooU  her  hat  from  the  ilravver.  However,  more  im]ioi-tant 
matters  soon  banished  the  tfiought  of  Jessie  fi'om  Meg’s 
mind.  Barrv’s  .promised  visit,  with  its  arcompanying  long 
talk,  had  not  been  paid  yet.  He  found  it  impossible  to  get 
away  from  the  lawyers  .at  present. 

Meg  was  expecting  him  anv  da\',  however;  and  the  letter 
wl^ch  should  have  told  him  that  his  coming  was  unnecessary 
was  still  unwritten.  Some  latent  strain  of  cowardice  in 
Meg’s  nature  wms  asserting  itself.  She  told  herself  th.at  it 
would  be  cruel  to  write  to  Barry  in  the  midst  of  his  trouble, 
and  upset  Mm  still  further.  \\’lien  he  came  down  again 
she  would  be  prepared — she  would  know-  just  what  she 
wanted  to  say  to  him,  and  how"  best  to  say  it.  Now'  she 
decided  that  she  would  take  a paper  and  pencil  with  her  on 
her  w'alk,  and  if  she  reached  the  hills  she  could  see  from 
her  window,  she  would  sit  down  and  make  a rough  tlraft 
of  w'hat  she  meant  to  say. 

She  put  on  her  coat^and  hat,  and  then  went  across  to  her 
toilet-table  to  pin  the  latter  on.  As  she  took  her  hatpin.s 
from  the  cushion,  she  glanced  at  them  in  surprise.  One  of 
them  was  speared  through  a three-cornered  note — a note 
that,  though  only  folded,  w’as  fastened  by  a big  red  seal. 

Meg  had  never  seen  the  handwriting  before,  but  some 
instinct  told  her  whose  it  was.  Trembling  with  excitement, 
she  opened  it.  There  was  no  address  at  the  top — just  the 
date  scrawled  across  the  corner.  There  was  no  conven- 
tional beginning  either — 

“I  came  to  Grey  ford  last  night,  and  I must  see  you  at 
once.  My  letters  do  not  reach  you,  and  I know 
you  w'ould  not  be  allowed  to  see  me  if  I called.  Will 
you  come  out  .and  speak  to  me?  I will  be  walking  all  the 
morning  in  the  wood  at  the  bottom  of  r our  garden,  by  the 
■gate  nearest  the  Grey  House.  You  know  I would  not  ask 
you  to  do  this  without  good  reason.  Forgive  me  and  trust 
me.  “Yours  ever,  “Peter.” 

Meg’s  heart  beat  fast  as  she  read.  The  last  few  days  at 
Grevford  had  confirmed  her  pre\ious  conviction  that  her 
mother’s  long'  absence  could  only  be  accounted  for  by 
•mental  weakness,  and  she  felt,  even  more  strongly  than  at 
first,  that  such  an  inheritance  must  stand  between  her  and 
marriage.  Nevertheless  the  knowledge  that  this  man  still 
cared,  that  he  was  waiting  for  her,  that  at  any  moment 
she  might  see  him,  had  power  to  thrill  every  pul.se'  of  her 
being. 

She  looked  through  the  window.  In  the  meadow 
a rystic  bridge  led  across  the  stream  to  a gate  in  the  wood. 
She  fancied  she  could  see  some  one  moving  among  the 
trees.  Nearer  at  hand,  in  the  meadow  jiath,  the  curious 
little  figure  that  Meg  had  seen  on  the  first  night  of  her 
coming  to  Grevford  was  moving  up  and  down  in  the  odd, 
sidelong  fashion  that  Meg  had  remarked  before.  To-dav 
she  w'as  alone;  Meg  could  see  no  sign  of  the  maid.  But 
she  onlv  glanced  at  the  first  figure  in  a cursorv  fashion  ; 
all  her  thoughts  were  absorbed  by  the  thought  of  the  man 
waiting  in  the  wood  beyond. 

Her  mind  was  made  up.  She  would  give  the  man 
she  loved  the  meeting  for  which  he  craved.  For  good  or 
ill,  they  would  have  their  hour  together.  Without  giving 
herself  a moment  for  further  reflection,  she  caught  up  her 
sunshade  and  ran  downstairs.  The  door  into  the  meadow' 
was  locked,  she  knew,  but  Meg  w'as  a strong  girl ; the 
gymnasium  had  played  a large  part  in  her  school  curricu- 
lum, and  the  w'ooden  gate  presented  few  difficulties  to  her 
and  when  she  stood  on  the  other  side  there  was  no  further 
damagefthan  a few  smudges  on  her  w'hite  skirt. 

With  a faint  feeling  of  curiosity  she  looked  round  for  the 
little  old  lady  whom  she  had  seen  hopping  about  on  the 
path  a few  minutes  before.  To  her  surprise,  the  queer  little 
figure  was  not  to  be  seen.  It  was  impossible  that  she  should 
have  got  out  of  sight  along  the  path;  she  must  have  gone 
over  the  bridge  into  the  w'ood. 

Meg  felt  an  odd  sinking  of  the  heart;  she  had  no  mind 
to  have  a listener  at  her  interview  with  her  lover.  As 
she  crossed  the  bridge,  and  saw  the  tall  figure  leaning  on 
the  gate  waiting  for  her,  she  glanced  round  nervously,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  flutter  of  a mackintosh  uy  the  wall  in 
the  lush  grass  of  the  meadow. 

But  the  sight  of  Peter’s  face  banished  all  thought  of 
outsiders,  so  white  and  set  w'as  it.  He  must  be  in  trouble, 
she  decided,  as  she  quickened  her  steps.  And  vet,  had  it 
not  been  good  news  he  said  he  had  brought  her?  He  did 
ndt  come  to  meet  her;  instead,  it  seemed  to  Meg  that  he 


rath.cr  drew'  himself  up,  as  if  he  would  like  to  turn  away 
from  her.  .She  put  out  her  hand. 

“I  have  only  just  had  your  note.  I have  come  at  once. 
^ ou  spoke  of  good  nows,  and  vet  vou  look  at  me  so 
straiig.dy. ’’ 

i ho.  man  hold  the  gate  o]KMi  for  her. 

1 must  apologise  for  bringing  \ou  out  this  morning.  I 
thought  it  was  good  nows  that  1 had  to  toll  you.  But  I 
made  a great  mistake.” 

“Oh!”  Meg  began  to  tremble.  “I  am  so  sorrv.  You— 
you  are  in  trouble.” 

Ho  did  not  even  glance  at  her.  His  eves,  filled  with  a 
sombre  melancholy,  looked  straight  before  him,  to  where, 
over  the  Poitugal  laurels,  a glimpse  of  the  chimneys  of  the 
(mey  House  could  be  obtained. 

I niade  ,a  great  mistake — an  absurd  mistake — in  assum- 
ing that  I might  trouble  the  future  Ladv  Richenden  with  anv 
allairs  of  mine.  I had  thought  that  Meg  Rossiter,  the 
simple  girl  who  worked  at  Highcross  F.'u'in,  was  a friend 
of  mine,  that  she  would  be  interested  in  what  affected  me. 
H.ilf-consciouslv,  a very  dear  hojie  had  grown  up  within 

me.  But ” He  threw  out  his  hands.  Meg  tried  to 

speak,  to  defend  herself,  but  he  w'ould  not  listen.  “But 
there  was  never  .such  a person.  .She  existed  only  in  mv 
fancy,  he  went  on  bitterly.  “In  her  place,  there  is  just 

a trick,  a pleasant  fancy  on  the  part  of  Miss  Richenden ” 

please!”  Meg  said,  colouring,  painfully. 

1 ou  must  hear  me — let  me  e.xplain.” 

“Explain  ! ” He  laughed— a harsh,  sneerin-g  sound  that 

think  the'' situation  explains 


Oh,  no.  It  doesn’t!”  Meg  contradicted  breathlessly. 
She  must  try  to  make  him  understand.  Though  love  arid 
marriage  passed  her  by,  there  still  remained  friendship  and 

aitection;  she  need  not  lose  everythinj^.  “You  must  hear 

vou  must  understand.  Barry  has  been  like  my  brother I 

had  none  of  my  own,  and  he  took  the  place  of  them.  I was 

ahvays  very  fond  of  Barry,  but  the  thought  of  marrvinu of 

caring  for  him  in  that  way— never  came  into  my  he'ad,^nor 
I think,  into  his,  until  I lost  my  home,  until  I was  verv  UO'- 
happv.  But  the  Meg  of  the  davs  at  Highcross  was  free — 
quite,  quite  free!” 

rhe  man’s  face  had  softened  momentarily  durinc^  this 
speech,  but  now  he  looked  at  her  with  incredulous  ey^s. 

“It  was  after  then— after  you  knew— after  you  had 
allowed  me  to  think ” ’ ^ 

“Ye.s  ! ” Meys  eyes  were  misty  with  tears  as  she  looked 
up  at  him.  T was  very  happv  at  Highcross,  because  I 
thought  you  cared,”  she  said  simply.  “And  then  I was 
very'  miserable  because  f thought  - I was  sure  you  did  not.” 
What  do  \ou  mean?”  The  white,  stern  face  confront- 
ing her  seemied  to  grow  whiter,  sterner. 

“Because  I thought,”  Meg  faltered,  “I  thought— oh,  you 
make  it  all  so  difficult  when  vou  look  at  me  like  that  f I 
thought  you  cared  for  some  one  else.  Your  sister  came  to 
see  you  at  Highcross.  You  were  talking  to  her  on  the 
field-path.  You  kis.sed  her.  I saw  you;  I heard  vou  speak 
of  her  joining  you  in  the  Argentine.  I did  not  know  that 
you  had  a sister.  Do  you  w'onder  that  I thought  vou  had 
been  simply  amusing  yourself  with  me,  that  when  Barry, 
Spoke  to^  me  again,  and  I was  feeling  lonely  a.nd  miserable 
I said,  if  his  father  consented,  I wouJd^ — ’ 
\ ou  would  maiTv  him,”  the  man  finished  his  expres- 
sion softening  a little.  “And  when,  you  found  out  that 
Florence  was  my  sister— what  then?  Did  you  tell  Sir 
Barford?” 

“I  meant  to,”  Meg  faltered.  “But ” 

“But  you  did  not.  I think  I quite  understand.” 

“Indeed  you  don’t,”  Meg  said  mi.serably.  “I— I tried  to 
tell  Barry,  but  it  seemed  so  hard.  He  was  in  trouble,  and 
his  father  had  consented  to  the  engagement.  And  I think 
I was  always  a coward— I put  off  telling  him  again  and 
again.” 

“I  see.”  The  farm  manager’s  face  was  very  white  and 
grim  now.^  “Well,  that  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
does  it?  Except,  perhaps,  that  I mav  be  allowed  to  express 
my  pleasure  at  having  been  permitted  in  anv  wav  to  help 
in  amusing^  Miss  Richenden — to  while  away’  some  of  her 
dull  hours,  in  fact.” 

Meg  clasped  her  hands  together  in  anguish. 

“Oh,  if  I could  only  make  you  understand!” 

“Make  me  understand!”  the  man  cried,  with  a sardonic 
smile.  “I  assure  you  I do  indeed  understand  only  too 
''’^ll!”  (To  i/e  coniiSved.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


OuKLi-EM. — “Riding  tlie  .Slang”  or  tlie 
“.Staiig  Ride”  has  long  been  a thing  ol 
the  past.  The  “.Skiiuity  Ride”  which 
Mr.  Hardy  describes  in  “The  Mayor  of 
.Casterbridgo”  was  in  Wessex  what  wtis 
known  in  certain  northern  counties  as 
the  “Stang  Ride.”  Semi-barbarous 
as  the  proceeding  seems  to  modern 
thought,  it  was  not  without  justification, 
for  both  in  its  origin  and  its  display  it 
was  a condemnation  of  tliose  who  iiad 
-hroltcn  social  laws.  'The  pcvlice  force  .as 
constituted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not 
then  come  into  existence,  and  life  in 
.remote  villages  was  regulated  more  or 
^ -less  by  the  moral  sense  of  each  little 
'Community.  If  that  sense  was  acute, 
the  “.Stang  Ride”  was  a frequent 
episode  ; if  it  was  dormant  or  dead,  th.e 
“Ride”  was  seldom  or  never  heard  ol. 
As  there  was  no  police,  there  were  no 
police-courts,  anti  transgressors  against 
social  laws  were  punished  by  wliat  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  was  called  the 
“.Skimity”  and  was  in  others  the  “.Stang 
'Ride.”  This  was  rnrricd  out  by  filing 
a cart  or  waggon  with  men  armed  with 
s'tick-s,'  old  kettle.s,  te:i-tray,s,  frying-ptms, 
and  similar  articles,  and  making  such  a 
hullabaloo  in  front  of  the  offender’s  dwell- 
ing as  to  draw  rdl  the  neighbourhood  to 
hear  of  his  ill-doing.  W itc-bealing  w.as 
the  offence  most  commonly  denounced  in 
this  demonstrative  fashion,  and  one  can 
imagine  that  the  shame  which  such  ;i 
tlisplav  of  public  reprobation  would 
naturally  prodtice  resulled  generally  in 
better  behaviour. 

K.  R.-v^No.„  We  thiid;  th.e  argumenl.s  are 
strongly  against  burying  an  unknown 
seaman  as  the  unknown  soldier  was 
buried.  The  nation  is  just  as  grateful 
to  the  seamen  as  to  the,  soldier  a.nd 
honour.s  him  as  much.  But  ninety-nine 
out  of  hundred  of  ihe  seamen  who  died 
in  battle  found  their  “wide  and  wander- 
ing gi’ave”  in  the  sea,  where  their  great 
exploits  were  performed.  seaman  s 

grave  is  f-ar  more  impressive  than  an 
artificial  resort  to  the  land  for  one  of 
the  comparatively  fevc  who  fell  on  shore. 
Besides,  the  ' marvellou'S  emotional 
pageant  of  the  Unlaiown  Warrior  cannot 
be  repealed  without  losing  much  of  its 
spontaneity  and  naturalness.  A repe- 
tition inevitably  would  bo  like  playing  a 
part,  whcre.as  the  first  fine  conception 
provided  a needed  outlet  for  national  feel- 
ing. It  was  a superb  demonstration^ of 
proud  affection 
through  ; but  the 
by  repetition. 


W.  B,  M. — Wo  must  say  at  once  that  wc 
differ  totally  from  your  views.  You  want 
I to  buy  certain  old  and  rare  books,  and 
are  chagrined  to  find  that  “rich  amateur 
collectors”  who  “cannot  undersltind 
them”  have  made  the  market  too  high 
for  vou.  Therefore  you  condemn  all  such 
collectors  as  enemies  of  the  true  biblio 
phile.  Your  position  is  doubtless  dis- 
concerting, but  u little  consideration 
should  show  you  it  is  both  arrogant 
and  selfish.  How  do  you  know  tiiat 
wealthy  men  buy  rare  books  because  tlicy 
are  rare  and  not  because  they  wish  to 
understand  their  contents?  As  a rule 
most  buyers  of  rare  and  costly  books  are 
actuated  by  the  desire  to  be  possessed 
of  something  that  few  other  people  own. 
Rut  mingled  with  th.at  object  is  gener- 
ally some  interest  in  the  book  itself.  Be 
that  as  it  mav,  there  can  he  no  c|uestion 
that  the  collection  of  rare  hooks,  mtip.s, 
and  other  documents  in  Itnown  hands 
has  been  advantageous  to  the  general 
public.  How  wouId_  the  Hakluyt 
Society’s  publications  have  been  possible 
otherwise?  While  you  are  tempted  to 
anathematise  the  rich  collector  because 
he  anticipates  your  bargainings  we 
admire  him  .because, , intentionally  or 
not,  his  hobby  is  immensely  benelici.al 
to  others,  either  his  contemportiries  or  his 
successors.  To  him  in  the  past  we  have 
been  indebted  for  those  documents  and 
books  wliich  have  made  history  possible. 
But  for  him  wc  should  not  have  a stand-- 
ard  text  of  .Shakespere  and  many  of  the 
works  that  guided  Gibbon  in  his 
“Decline  andl  Kali’  would  h.avo  been 
utterly  lost.  Whatever  his  faults,  then, 
we  must  stii!  look  upon  him  as  a public 
benefactor. 

K.  C.  T. — We  have  often  been  asked,  in 


• most  fitly  carried 
fineness  would  be  dulled 


different  words,  the  question  you  ask, 
that  is,  by  what  courses  of  study,  or 
practice,  it  is  possible  to  become  :t  good 
conversationalist.  The  truth  is  that  ft  is 
not  possible  to  talk  well  sludiousl). 
Really  good  oonversaiion  has  its  origin 
from  two  sources.  The  first  is  a well- 
stored  mind  ; that  is,  a mind  stored  with 
things  that  are  interesting.  The  next 
.source  is  in  personality,  more  partfeu- 
larly  the  power  of  falling  in  with  the 
type  of  people  who  are  cornpanion.s  for 
the  time  being,  .and  “hitting  it  off”  with 
them,  os  the  saying  is.  i he  first  .source 
provides  material,  anti  the  .second  gives 
the  power  of  using  it  in  a pleasing  way. 
Without  the  second,  the  first  may  make 
vou  a bore.  Without  the  lirst,  talk  is 
likclv  to  be  thin  in  qu.ality.  Neither  of 
these  advantages  can  be  secured  by 
deliberate  study,  which  almost  invariably 
glvc.s  a stilted' air  that  is  alien  to  really 
good  conversation.  Rt^ally  good  t.ilk 
springs  most  instinctively  out  ol  ch.arac- 
ter,  from  franl'ttte.ss,  sincerity,  ancl  an 
absence  of  sctf-co-nsclous  effort. 

Uncq.n'vln’CED.— -Of  course  your  atthude 
'towards  the  young  (.icorgian  e-nlliuslasts 
is  the  only  one  that  is  defensible.  There 
has  been  a very  pleasing  outburst  of 
poctrv  in  tliose  later  days,  and 
one  interested  in  literature  will 
welcome  it  as  a cheering  sign  of  the 
limes,  hut  the  idea'  that  _ llie  older 
standards  of  verse  have  been  in  any  way 
superseded  or  impaired  is  too  .absurd  for 
a inorncnl’s  retention.  ho  is  there 
among  tlie  new  singers  who  is  more  than 
an  obviously  minor  poet?  We  do  not 
say  that  in  deprecation  of  minor  poets. 
a”  \ery  substantial  part  of  the  clioicc 
verse  of  the  Englisti  tongue  is  found  by 
wide  cleanings  from  minor  poets.  The 
aggregate  is  impressive.  The  {lermanent 
wwlc'^of  cncli  of  these  pleasing  singers 
is  small.  So  It  Is  to-day.  The  tuneful 
choir  is  reinforced  by  welcome  recruits, 
but  we  wait  for  great  soloists. 


minor 

evei'v 


Uku.\.nttk. — The  duty  of  seeing  that  shops 
arc  closed  having  now  bci-n  cast  upon 
the  borough  and  rural  councils,  instead 
of  the  pdlice,  it  is  within  your  power  as 
a \-^oier  to  condi'inn  htirshness  in  tlie 
carrying  out  of  . Ihe  .Shops  Closing  .\ct  by 
voting  against  tliose  whom  you  deem 
guilly  of  it.  .'\t  the  same  time  we  may 
point  out  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
ascertain  where  the  guilt  lies,  ft  may 
seem  to  you  a stupid  interference  on  tlie 
part  of  the  law  when  a woman  is  pre- 
vented from  buying  meat  to  make  biolh 
for  a sick  husbtind  because  she  h;ts 
arrived  at  the  butcher’s  two  minutes  after 
closing  time.  But  if  that  should  be 
allowed  in  one  case,  wliv  not  in 
hundred.?,  and  if  hutidreds  nuike  a prac- 
tice of  ignoring  the  .Let,  what  is  the  value 
of  it?  Remember  also  that  the  law  is 
administered  by  Raid  officials  under  the 
general  direction  of  elected  councillois. 
'i'he  officials'  will  probably  bo  told  to  act 
“witli  discretion,”  but  it  in  particular 
cases  you  think  they  act  harsfily,  how 
are  you  to  mark  your  disapproval?  By 
voting  against  a councillor  who  is  in 
favour  of  carrying  out  the  Act  “witfi  dis- 
cretion”? In  that  wtiy  you  will  probably 
be  pouring  your  wrath  upon  one  wlu> 
shares  your  own  views.  The  fact  is  tfuit 
no  measure  of  the  'kind  can  ho  passed 
without  causing  inconvenience,  to  some- 
body, and  it  is  only  the  welfare  and  con- 
venience of  tfio  community  at  large  that 
justifies  its  being  passed  at  .'ill.  Tfie  .'Vet 
having  been  passed,  are  the  welfare  andi 
convenience  of  the  majoritv  to  be  treated 
as  nought  because  individuals  occasion- 
ally may  object  to  its  strict  enforcement  ? 
Oihi:r  CoRRKSi'ONDiixcR  Recepvf.u  : — J.  ].. 
(pins  are  mentioned  in  1543  as  licing  first 
used  in  England  by  Ctttherine.  Howtird, 
one  of  Henry  Y’lll.’.s  unhtippy  consoris, 
thougfi  it  is  known  that  they  were  in 
use  in  Baris  for  some  lime  previously, 
often  being  presented  to  ladie.s  on  New 
Jj,ear’.s  day  ;is  “pin-money”). — .'V  Re.si- 
riMNT  i\  J.tMAir.'t  (many  tfianks  for  your 
interesling'  h tter  ; ;is  neither.  Sir  John 
Evre  nor  .Sir  .\.  W.  Lawson  Hemming' 
had  occa.slon  to  leave  the  island  syr- 
reptitiou.sly,  it  i.,  evident  that  it  was  not 
they  who  could  I'lave  figured  in  the  story 
related  by’  M.  M.  G.) — S.  A.  ‘B.  (a  man 
may  not  necessarily  be  a dneeiver  in 
saying  that  he  has  drunk  India-rubber, 
for  when  the  rubber  tree  is  tapped  the. 
juice  oozes  out  like  milk  and  in  that 
slate,  can  he  drunk  with  safew).— j . B. 
(both  the  “Derby”  and  the  “Ottks”  races 
were  founded  by  the  twelfth  Etirl  of 
Derby,  who  owned  an  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ep.som  called  Lambert's 
Oaks  : it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  the  “Oaks”  race  was  lir.st 
contested  a year  before  the  “Derby,” 
the  first  in  1779  and  the  falter  in  1780). 
— S.AR.'VH  B.  (the  ba,llad  of  “Heme,  Sweet 
Home,”  wa.s  written  by  John  Howard 
Payne,  an  Ameriran,  and  was  used  first 
in  tlie  opera,  “Claro,  the  Mtiid  of 
Milan,”  tlie  music  of  which  was  com- 
po.sed  by  BaUc).. — VV.  A.  (no;  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie  ; revenge  may 
be  sweet,  but  it  leaves  .always  :i 
very  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth).— j.  S. 
(it  is  kind  of  yoii  lo  say  what  you  do, 
tind  wc  appreciali^  it).  — Caiiif.rinr 
(you  have  subscribed  one  hundred  pounds 
•to  the  liousing-bond.s  of  your  local 
council,  and  you  make  ;i  claim  to  one 
of  the  lir.st  completed  houses  becau.se  the 
ground  on  which  they  are  boon  crocti  d 
is  ,'uljacent  to  the  flat  in  which  you  live; 
a claim  you  may  liave,  founded  on  con- 
-vc  tilcnce,’  but  it  is  neither  legally  nor 
raorally  imperative,  and  can  only  be 
decided  by  the 
have  before 


; kn  al 

them 


aiithoritv,  who  may 
claims  even  more 


pressing). 
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THE  CALL  OF  SPRING. 

The  winter  has  been  damp  and  dreary,  affording  us  only 
partial  and  evanescent  glimpses  of  the  frosty  brightness 
which  quickens  the  pulses  and  tempts  vrs  to  seek  exerci.se 
in  the  open  air.  We  have  made  the  most  of  our  domestic 
resources,  supplementing  these  by  such  pleasures  as  we 
could  afford.  Theatre  and  cinema,  concert-room  and  library 
have  kept  us  in  touch  with  our  fellows ; but,  though  the 
intimacies  and  charities  of  the  season  have  enriched  our 
experience,  we  have  missed  the  stimulus  which  only  life 
under  the  open  skv  can  give.  Who  of  us  is  not  conscious 
of  a certain  flatness  and  grayness  of  outlook,  a tired  and 
impatient  feeling  that  we  cannot  shake  off — not  though  w<' 
redouble^  our  efforts  to  restore  the  balance  by  amusements 
which  only  take  us  out  of  ourselves  for  a brief  while?  Our 
natures  ream  for  something  fresh  and  living;  only  the 
spring  and  the  sunshin;C‘  can  fill  the.  void  whiclv  the  dull  and 
over-busy  months  have  left. 

Fires  are  kindly  and  pleasant  things,  but  liow^  gladly  we 
see  the  last  of  them  ! As  the  March  winds  lose  their  rigour 
and  faint  tinges  of  colour  show  themselves  among  the  trees 
and  bushes  our  perceptions  grow  keener  and  imagination 
is  newborn  ; Cinderella  has  shaken  olf  the  rags  that  clung 
to  her  before  the  ashes  of  the  }ear  that  is  gone.  Each  da\ 
brings  to  liglit  some  new'  phase  of  the  earth’s  vittdit}',  makes 
audible  seme  note  of  power,  affords  some  hint  of  the  world's 
, exuberance.  We  see  the  deepening  blue  of  the.  aerial  vault, 
across  which  lloat  those  buoyant  clouds  that  seenr  like 
dreams  fleeing  before  the  waking  day.  \\e  mark  the  signs 
of  growth  in  field  tind  hedgerow,  sure  prophecies  of  ihc 
coming  summer.  Our  evening  walk  reveals  a softer 
radiance  from  the  stars,  ;md  the  murmurous  sound  that 
ushers  in  the  silence  of  night  seems  like  .a  prelude  to  the 
music  of  the  dawn.  .So  the  brilliant  pageant  moves  on, 
and  we  are  privileged  to  be  actors  in  it  as  well  as  spectators. 
I’or  life  reaches  its  term  in  us;  and  when  spring  calls  to  ns 
in  such  various  tones  our  answer  should  be  worthy  of  being.s 
attuned  to  the  beauty  and  mystery  that  find  their  deepest 
meaning  in  our  human  hearts. 

d'he  (ireeks  realised  this  feeling  of  kinshij)  with  nature 
In  their  own  charticteristic  wav.  Thev  interpreted  it 
through  a charming  m\  tliology  which  gave  an  air  of  spiritu- 
ality to  everc  tree  and  hillj  every  foimt^ia.  and  rock  and 
river.  The  Eastern  genius  saw  more  truly  and  deeply  into 
the  heart  of  things,  though  they  e.xpressed  it  more  obscurely. 
To  th<“  thinlrer.s  of  the  Orient  it  spolce  of  mightv  ongoings 
which  were  but  the  tidings  of  a transcendent  Power,  of  a 
loom  that  was  ever  weaving,  out  of  which  were  wrought 
hirth-throes,  agonies  of  expiation,  resurrections  from  the 
grave,  of  failure  .and  dec.av.  1 ho  Hebrews  saw  duty  in  the 
storm-cloud  and  the  sunshine;  the\-  j)oetised  the  whole  round 
of  Xature,  linking  it  witlr  the  life  of  man  in  his  sorrows 
and  joe.  The  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  executing  his 
will — r‘‘\\’ho  covereth  Himself  with  light  as  a garment : \\’ho 
strotcheth  out  the  heavens  like  a rurtain  : Who  la\eth  the 
beams  of  His  chambers  in  the  waters:  Who  rnaketh  the 
clouds  His  chariot,  and  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind.” 

The  harbingers  of  spring  are  with  us.  The  .March  winds 
will  (Jelay  the  coming  of  summer,  but  the  apple  blos.som  is 
on  its  way  and  will  soon  bo  here.  .'\s  Jefferies  writes  in 
“Field  anti  Hedgerow” — “I  Imow  notliing  to  which  the  wand 
has  not  some  happy  use.  Is  tliere  a grain  of  dust  so 
shall  the  wind  not  find  it  out?  Ground  in  the  mill-wheel 
of  the  centuries,  the  iron  of  the  di.^tnnt  mountain  floats 
like  gossamer  and  is  drunk  up  as  dew  bv  leaf  and  living 
lung.  .'\  thousand  clouds  go  by  from  morn  till  night,  p.ass- 
ing  overhead  without  a sound;  from  morn  till  night  the 
silent  footfalls  of  the  ponderous  vapours  travel  ov'erhead, 
no  sound,  no  creaking- of  the.  wheels  and  rattling  of  th<> 
chains-— the  wind  labours  without  tin  effort  above,  with 
such  ease,  with  such  power,  (fenv  smoke  lavs  on  the  hill- 
side where  the  couch-heaps  are  piled ; the  wind  comes  .and 
it  (iraw.s  its  length  along  like  tlie  genii  from  the  earthen  j)0t ; 
tlu-rc  leaps  up  a groat  red  flare,  which  shitics  in  the  bright 
sunlight;  \ou  can  see  it  across  the  valley.” 

It  has  been  said  that  Iho  patho.s  of  antique  life  lay  in  the 
contrast  between  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  man’s  few 
and  broken  years;  and  that  the  pathos  of  mediteval  life  lay 
in  the  contrast  between  the  same  beauty  become  a manifold 
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teniptation  and  the  soul  of  man  Jodged  in  a (vll  w bile  the 
heavens  were  blue,  scourged  and  fasting  while  birils  and 
winds  sang  the  universal  song  of  joy  and  fnedom.  'I'hc 
pathos  of  all  time  and  life  is  the  contrast  between  the  illimit- 
able thirst  and  the  unsatisfying  draught,  between  the  dream 
and  the  accomplishment;  between  aspiration  and  power  on 
the  one  hand,  and  change,  limitation,  di.s<  a.st>  and  death 
on  the  other.  No  great  soul  and  no  great  life  are  ever  alien 
to  this  pathetic  note  of  disharmony 

The  early  spring  days  come  freighted  with  strange,  \ague 
longings;  there,  is  the  same  subtle  breath  of  the  uiii\ei>al 
life’s  spirit,  which  fills  us  with  a monientar\'  tmtagoni'in 
to  our  habits,  custonis  and  occupations,  and  inspires  us  with 
a desire  to  be  free  from  all  obligations  and  respon-ihilitie--. 
The  primitive  lawlessness  in  our  blood  seems  to  stir  dimly 
w'ith  the  first  mo.vements  of  life  under  the  sod.  .Some  long 
forgotten  existeni'e,  anti.'dating  our  institutions  in  the  \erc 
beginnings  of  society,  is  dimly  reflected  in  the  depths  of 
consciousness,  and  tnakes  us  restless  with  desire  to  re- 
possess ourselves  of  the  lost  knowledge,  to  recover  a w hole 
epoch  of  primitive  experience  vvhidi  has  faded  to  the 
vaguest  of  shadows  in  the  meinorv . 'I'liere  are  certain 
things  which  men  are  likely  to  lo.se  in  the  swift  movements 
of  modern  life.  Freshness  of  p.vrccption,  a sensilivi*  mental 
retina,  openness  to  the  signilicant  procession  of  star,  and 
flower,  and  storm-cloud — the.st«  are  among  the  precious 
things  which  men  htivx^  largely  lost  by  the  wa> . 'Hie 
intense  introsjx'ction  of  motlern  life  has  given  us  a rich 
literature  of  subjective  observation  ; hut  we  are  in  danger 
of  missing  the  freshness,  th<'  joy,  the  poetic  impressiveness 
of  the  World  which  lies  within  the  <anpln>  of  the  senses. 
This  thought  was  in  Wordsworth’s  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  profound  and  moving  sonnet — ■ 

“ The  luorld  is  too  much  loith  us — • 

Getting  and  s[>ending,  loe  lov  scoste  our  foioers/' 

Sh;ikes))ere  li\ed  in  the  lie.-ut  of  England,  and  amidst  its 
peaoc’ful  Warwickshire  sccner\'  he  gained  his  intimate 
kiiiowledgo  of  country  life,  and  Eis  t<-nder  love  of  wild 
flowers.  H(“  extols  th-e  healing,  calming,  restoring  in- 
fluences of  nature.  He  sings  of  springtime  as  the  xeason 
“ IV hen  daisies  pied,  and  I'iolets  trine, 

.hid  lady-smocks  all  siher-ndiite, 

Ami  cuckoo-buds  of  ycllozo  hue 

Do  paint  the  meailows  Hath  delight." 

P-erdita  in  tlte  “Winter’s  Tale”  laments  that  -she  cannot 
give  lier  guests  the  flower.s  of  the  spring— 

"Daffodils , 

That  come  before  the  s-ivallow  dares  and  take 
The  H'inds  of  March  'loilh  beauty;  -ciolets,  dim 
Hut  szoeeier  than  the  lids  of  Jntlo’s  eyes 
Or  Cythcrea's  breath;  pale  primroses 
I'hat  die  unmarried." 

The  plough  has  done  its  work,  and  tlie  klndlv  fiaiits  of 
the  earth  are  on  the  way  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  hushand- 
inan.  .Mready  the  green  shoots  appear,  and  the.  harvest  is 
assured.  The  woods  are  changing  colour,  preparing  to 
burst  forth  in  all  the  splendour  of  the  spring  array.  'I'he 
morning  rises,  vaporous  hut  sunny,  with  last  night’s  dew- 
still  drenching  woodland,  field  anil  hedgerow.  The  fertile 
\alley  lies  .stretched  below''  in  a bath  of  uninten-upted  golden 
light,  the  fair  perspective  onlv  fading  with  distance  into  a 
thin  blue  mysterious  haze.  The  warm  brown  earth  sends 
up  a steam  of  moisture,  and  the  pungent  odour  of  wood 
smoke  is  in  the  air.  The  fragrant  weeds  are  springing 
forth,  the  rod  briony,  the  campion,  the  honeysuckle,  and 
thn  wild  hop.  The  blackbird  is  astir— you  can  hear  his 
quick,  fluty  note,  as  ho  rises  and  falls  over  intervening 
hedges.  Tho  missel  thrush  flies  across  the  field,  and  the 
robin  sounds  its  little  note.  The  whole  scene  is  full  of 
ins[)uation,  and  we  must  indeed  be  sunk  in  ourselves  to 
remain  unaffected  fiv  its  charm. 

There  is  a tonic  iitfluenec'  in  .such  a morning  spent  out  of 
doors'.  It  is  a day  full  of  promi:^  and  propheev ; a day 
when  great  and  noble  things  aro  credible.  Emci-.son  savs, 
“There  arc  days  when  the  groat  aro  mvir  us,  when  there  is 
no  frown  on  their  brow,  no  condesiX'nsion  even;  when  thev 
take  us  by  the  hand,  and  we  share  their  thought.”  On 
such  a morning  one  demands,  by  right  of  his  own  nature, 
tlie  pilotage  of  great  thoughts  to  some  height  whence  the 
world  will  lie  before  him;  one  knows  by  unclouded  insight 
that  life  is  greater  than  all  his  dreams,  and  that  he  is  heir, 
not  only  of  the  centuries,  but  of  eternity. 
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FAMILY  HERALD'. 


Arabian  Desert  natives  neither  smoke 
nor  drink. 

■St  * 

Spain  devotes  more  than  3,500,000  acres 
of  land  to  olive  culture. 

He  * * 

The  Baltic  Sea  has  an-  average  of  one 
shipwreck  every  day  throughout  the  entire 
vear. 

■St  -sf-  * 

A stone  house  is  not  so  durable  as  one 
of  brick.  A brick  house,  well  constructed, 
will  outlast  one  built  of  granite. 

■St  ■*■  ■St 

All  the  continents  except  South  America 
have  areas  of  dry  land  below  sea  level,  the 
lowest  being  in  Palestine,  where  there  is 
a point  in  the  Dead  Sea  basin  1,200  feet 
lower  than  the  Mediterranean. 

■St  -St  -St 

A book  written  more  than  one  thousand 
years  ago  malces  mention  of  two  breeds  of 
poultry  which  are  still  being  raised  in 

China  and  the  incubators  made  on  the 
same  principle  as  those  in  use  to-day  were 
employed  in  Egypt  4,000  years  ago. 

-St  -k  ■St 

TERCENTENARY  OF  TOE  POTATO. 

In  1621  the  governor  of  the  Bermudas 
sent  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  two  large 
cedar  chests  in  which  were  plants  and  fruits 
and  vegetables,  known  to  the  coral  islands, 
but  not  to  the  mainland.  This  event  will 
be  celebrated  next  December,  for  the  potato 
was  one  of  the  best  contributions. 

-Tt 

THE  PAPAYA. 

The  papaya,  or  true  melon,  is  pne  of 
the  most  delicious  of  all  tropical  fruits  and 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows  is  noted  for  its 
beauty  and  productiveness.  In  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  the  papaya  ranks  next  to  the 
banana  in  popularity,  while  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  Jamaica  iit  is  a common  and 
mucli  esteemed  article  of  diet.  From  its 
original  home  in  Central  America,  the  tree 
has  been  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  tropics, 
being  able  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  open  as 
far  north  as  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  the 
southern  part  of  California. 

* ' * * 

AIR  AND  DIRT. 

The  amount  of  dirt  borne  in  the  air 
of  a big  and  smokv  city  is  astonishing.  It 
it  calculated  that  in  the  course  of  a year 
considerably  over  11  tons  of  air  borne  dirt 
are  deposited  on  each  sc]uare  kilometre  of 
London.  The  city,  however,  is  steadily 
growing  cleaner,  lor  in  1916  the  deposit 
was  more  than  141  tons,  and  it  has  steadily 
decreased  year  by  year  since.  The  air  is 
dirtiest  in  London  about  10-30  a.m.  ; it  then 
clears  and  becomes  dirty  again  between  4 
and  5 p.m.  The  kindling  of  morning  and 
evening  fires  is  mainly  to  blame  for  Uie 
pollution. 

* * * 

IRELAND  AND  THE  CENSUS. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Emerald  Isle 
is  being  left  out  of  this  year’s  census.  For 
the  last  seventy  years  there  has  been  a pro- 
gressive decrease  in  Ireland’s  population  at 
every  decennial  census.  When  the  first 
census  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  taken, 
in  1801,  the  Irish  figures  showed  a popula- 
tion of  5,320,000 — nearly  p-ne-third  of  the 
total  population  of  the  kingdom,  and  forty 
years  later  it  stood  at  8,175  000,  with  the 
same  proportion  to  the  total  population. 
But  at  the  next  census  Ireland  returned 
onlv  61  millions,  and  the  decline  has  con- 
linued  unchecked  ever  since,  the  popula- 
lion  in  1911  being  4,319,219,  barely  50  per 
cent,  of  what  it  was  in  1841,  and  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  total  for  the  United 
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SHORT-LIVED  BEAUTY. 

Women  get  old  among  primitive  people 
much  earlier  than  in  higher  civilisations. 
“Women  of  fifty  in  Europe,”  Stavorinus 
observes,  “look  younger  and  fresher  than 
those  of  thirty  in  Batavia.”  We  are  told 
that  Egyptian  girls  are  very  pretty  at  four- 
teen, but  immediately  thereafter  begin  to 
fade.  Saharan  girls  do  not  expect  to 
preserve  their  youth  after  sixteen.  It  is 
said  of  the  Dyak  girl  of  twenty  that  her 
beauty  has  already  begun  to  fade  “and  sub- 
sequent decay  is  rapid.” 

* * * 

TOO  GOOD  A CHANCE  TO  LOSE. 

The  French  Chancellor,  Henri 
Francois  d’  Arguesseau,  to  whom  his 
native  country  owes  much  for  his  enduring 
improvements  in  its  legal  conditions,  never 
would  come  to  a decision  without  first 
minutely  examining  and  questioning  every- 
thing bearing  upon  the  matter.  His.  son, 
who  was  also  a lawyer,  was  exactly  the 
opposite,  and,  moreover,  paid  no  attention 
to  his  father’s  excellent  example.  One  day, 
during  a heated  argument  between  the  two, 
the  young  man,  who  expected  to  give  his 
father  a sharp  thrust,  said  sarcastically, 
“My  dear  father,  you  know  everything  but 
decide  about  nothing.”  “And  ^ou,  my  son, 
know  nothing  but  decide  about  every- 
thing,” was  the  quick  reply. 

* * * 

SNAKE  THAT  FEIGNED  DEATH. 

A cO'ntribut'lon  to  a scientific  con- 
temporary describes  a remarkable  simula- 
ition  of  death  made  by  the  so-called  hog- 
nosed  viper.  One  summer  morning,  he 
writes,  he  noticed  a common  hognosed 
viper,  perhaps  twenty  inches  in  length, 
basking  on  the  lawn  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
He  approached  the  creature  in  company 
with  a friend  and  interfered  with  it  only 
enough  to  keep  it  from  crawling  away.  It 
went  through  the  usual  feint  of  being  a 
dangerous  snake  and  quickly  began  to  coil 
and  uncoil  and  hide  its  head  under  its  body. 
It  then  turned  on  Its  back,  but  continued 
to  writhe  as  if  severely  injured.  Gradu- 
ally It  simulated  the  position  of  a dead' 
snake,  lying  on  its  back  with  the  mouth 
inverted  and  bleeding.  The  head  appeared 
to  be  completely  smashed  and  the  exudation 
of  blood  from  the  mouth  was  perfect.  “It 
was  the  most  complete  feint  of  tragic  death 
that  I have  ever  seen,”  adds  the  writer, 
“and  all  without  torture  or  stroke  of  any 
kind.  We  left  the  snake  in  Its_,apparentlv 
dead  condition,  only  to  see  it  disappear  in 
a short  time.” 

-y.  * He 

AMONG  THE  VIOLETS. 

The  finding  of  the  year’s  first  violets  is 
an  important  annual  event.  Even  though 
it  may  not  be  the  first  wild  flower  the  first 
of  the  violet  tribe  is  notable.  It  is  the 
earliest  gift  of  the  floral  family  that  is 
most  commonly  known  and  most  generally 
loved.  Every  one  loves'  the  violets.  Per- 
haps no  other  flower  has  been  so  universally 
admired.  Homer,  whose  gentle  allusions 
to  nature  ar'e  not  frequent,  tells  of 
“meadows  of  softest  verdure,  purpled  over 
with  violets.”  The  Greeks  knew  why  some 
of  the  violets  were  purple.  Aphrodite, 
wandering  barefoot  in  'the  vernal  woods, 
was  impiously  wounded  by  a thorn.  The 
white  violets  received  the  blood  which 
dripped  from  the  divine  foot,  and  tlius 
acquired  their  purple  hue.  Not  so  pretty 
a story  is  tl’iat  told  by  an  English  poet,  who 
holds  that  the  white  violets  were  audacious 
girls  who  presumed  to  compare  their  beauty 
with  that  of  Aphrodite.  The  angry  god- 
dess appealed  to  Eros  for  judgment,  and  the 
love  god  mischievously  declared  in  favour  of 
the  maidens.  Whereupon,  Aphrodite  pro- 
ceeded to  flog  the  braxen  hussies  till  they 
were  quite  blue,  a colour  they  have  since 
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CURIOUS  CUSTOMS  IN  TIBET. 

The  Tibetans  consider  that  they  pay 
you  a compliment  by  putting  out*  their 
tongues  at  ytou,  says  the  Rev.  Frank 
Learner  of  the  Inland  Chinese  Mission. 
They  never  touch  water,  but  dean  their 
faces  and  handls  with  butter,  which  they 
keep  in  the  ground  as  long  as  sixty  years. 
They  doctor  themselves,  and  when  ill  they 
swallow  a piece  of  paper  containing  a 
request  to  their  god  to  remove  the  pain. 

* Hr  Hr 

WHERE  LINCOLN  LIVED. 

New  Salem,  Illinois,  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  worked  as  a grocery  clerk 
“practised  polemics,”  fell  in  love  with  Ann 
Rutledge,  was  village  postmaster  and 
county  surveyor,  andi  from  which  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Assembly,  was  one  of 
the  many  little  towns  that  in  pioneer  days 
sprang  yip  along  the  Sangamon  River  near 
Springfield.  Its  whole  existence  covered 
not  more  than  a dozen  years,  and  except  for 
Lincoln’s  having  lived  there  would  long 
since  have  been  forgotten.  Now  the  site  of 
the  village  is  a State  park,  the  log  cabins 
of  Lincoln’s  day  have  been  rebuilt  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
starting  place  of  the  great  American  has 
been  restored.  The  park  will  be  opened 
this  spring. 

H-  H-  Hr 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SEVEN. 

'I  he  number  seven  has  always  had  a 
peculiar  significance.  On  the  seventh  day 
of  the  seventh  month  a holy  observance  was 
ordained  to  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
feasted  seven  days  and  remained  seven,  days 
in  tents.  The  seventh  year  was  supposed 
to  be  a Sabbath,  or  rest  for  all,  and.  at  the 
end  of  seven  times  seven  there  was  to  be 
a jubilee.  Jacob  served  seven  years  to  win 
Rachel  for  his  wife.  Noah  had  seven  days’ 
warning  of  the  flood.  Nebuchadnezzar 
lived  seven  years  as  a beast.  The  Saviour 
spoke  seven  times  from  the  cross  on  which 
he  hung  seven  hours.  In  Scripture  there 
are  seven  resurrections  mentioned.  In  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  there  are  , seven  petitions. 
There  were  seven  mysteries  of  the  apoca- 
lypse revealed  in  the  seven  churches  in  Asia. 
In  Revelation  there  is  described  seven 
lambs  before  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  seven 
golden  candlesticks,  a book  with  seven 
seals,  seven  angels  with  seven  trumpets, 
seven  players,  seven  vials  of  wrath,  seven 
kings,  seven  thunders,  and  a dragon  with 
seven  heads. 

Hr  Hi  Hr 

“MYSTERY”  OF  TOBACCO. 

An  early  18th  century  M.S.  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  wdiich  has  just  been 
published  in  volume  form,  contains  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  English 
tobacco  manufacturers  prevented  tlieir 
secrets  getting  known  and  used,  in  Russia 
more  than  200  years  ago.  It  seems  that 
Nathaniel  Gould’  and  oliiers  Iind  made  a 
contract  with  the  Tsar  of  Muscovy  in  1698 
to  import  quantities  of  tobacco  into  his 
dominions,  and  sent  over  “Peter  Marshall 
and  his  wife,  versed  In  the  cutting  and 
rolling  of  tobacco,  together  with  instru- 
ments and  materials  necessary  thereunto.” 
Other  merchants  of  London  had  also  en- 
tered into  contracts  w;ith  the  Tsar’s  officers 
to  supply  large  quantities  of  tobacco  and  to 
send  “As  many  persons  skilled  in  the  spin- 
ning of  tobacco  as  the  Tsar  shouldl  require 
by  which  means  his  subjects  would  become 
equally  skilled  in  that  mystery  with  any 
of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  dealers  in 
tobacco.”  The  English  tobacco  manu- 
facturers petitioned  Queen  Anne,  and  that 
redoubtable  Monarch  nipped  the  scheme  in 
the  bud.  It  was  ordered  that  the  “said 
persons  were  to  be  conveyed  out  of 
Muscovy,  and  the  engines  to  be  broken  im- 
mediately.” And  so  the  “mystery”  W'as 

nnr  fliQrlnQerl. 
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S^?1» 


\Vhat  is  best  to  do  in  a hurry? — Nothing. 

* -X-  X- 

Critic  : “What  a gushing  style  that  now 
author  has!’’  Friend:  “Probably  because 
he  uses  a fountain  pen.” 

X-  X -x- 

She : “The  old  tenor-singer  in  the 

choir  used  to  be  ;i  locksmith.”  He:  “No 
wonder  he  always  hits  the  right  key.” 

X-  X-  * 

Harley  : “Friends  will  always  laugh  at 
one’s  jokes,  be  they  good  or  bad.”  Pinks  : 
“But  there’s  a great  deal  in  the  way  they  I 
do  it.” 

* « X- 


Tom : “It  was  a case  of  love  at  first 
sight  with  me.”  Jack:  “Then  why  didn’t 
you  marry  her?”  Tom  ; “1  saw  her  again 
on  several  occasions.” 

^ ^ 

“Poor  old  Wimburton  ! He  had  a wind- 
fall last  week.”  “.\  windfall?  Then  why 
did  you  say  ‘poor  Wimburton’?”  “Well, 
you  see,  he’s  an  aviator.” 

X X-  X- 

Conceited  Amateur  : “I  learned  to  play 
the  violin  when  1 was  eight  years  old.” 
Crusty  Professional  : “Indeed.  How  old 
.were  you  when  you  forgot?” 

* X X- 

Briggs  : “Troubled  with  indigestion,  eh?' 
You  should  drink  a cup  of  hot  water  every  | 
morning.”  Hills:  “1  do;  but  they  call  it 
coffee  at  my  boarding-house.” 

X X X 


Teacher : “How  many  voyages  did 

Columbus  make?”  Pupil  : “Four,  miss.” 
Teacher:  “Correct;  and  now  can  you  tell 
me  after  which  vovage  he  died?” 

XXX 

“I  suppose  old  Hiiderbush  has  more 
money  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with?” 
“Yes’;  but  his  wife  and  daugb.ters  are  ready 
to  supply  the  needed  information.” 

X X X 

Little  Ella:  “I’m  nWer  going  to 

Holland  when  I grow  up.”  Governess: 
“Why  not?”  “ ’Cause  our  geography 
lesson  says  it's  a low  lying  country.” 

X X X 

Great  Author  : “Walter,  this  steak  is  as 
tough  as  leather.”  Waiter  ; “I’ve  always 
heard  you  were  an  original  character,  sir  ; 
but  I’m  blessed  if  you  don’t  just  say  the 
same  as  all  of  ’em  do  1” 

• X X 

“Have  you,”  asked  the  judge,  of  a 

recently  convicted  man,  “anything  to  offer 
the  Court,  before  sentence  is  passed?” 
“No,  your  lordship,”  replied  the  prisoner, 
“my  lawyer  took  my, last  farthing.” 

X ' X X 

Customer:  “One  slulllng  for  a hair-cut? 
How’s  that?”  Barber  : “ file  haircut  was 
merely  to  illustrate  my  scientific  lecture 
on  the  care  and  treatment  cf  the  scalp,  for 
which  I charge  ope  shilling.”  ' 

XXX 

Husband  at  11  p.m.  ; “Well,  good-night, 
you  fellows.  I am  going  home  to  a vege- 
tarian supper.”  “What  do  you  mean  by 
that?”  “Well,  mv  wife  said  that  if  1 was 
not  home  by  ten  o’clock  she  would  give  me 
beans.  ” 

XXX 

Bootmaker  ; “You  look  upset.”  Hatter  : 
Yes,  1 had  a little  rush  just  now,  and  a 
couple  of  prospective  customers  wallced  out 
without  being  waited  on.”  Bootmaker: 
‘‘1'hey  seldom  get  away  from  me.  I take 
their  shoes  off  as  soon  as  they  come  in.” 


I A Long  Tramp.— A tall  vagrant, 

XXX 

Light  Occupation. — “That  fellow  is  a 
hustler.  He  stays  in  one  place  only  long 
onough  to  borrow  money.”  Joe:  “Ah! 
\ case  of  touch  and  gol” 

XXX 

Crippled  Powers.  — Little  Bobby  : 

What  does  ‘know  no  bounds’  mean, 
dad?  Explain  it  to  me.”  Dad,  looking 
up  from  newspaper;  “K.angartxi  with 
rheumatism.” 

X X X 

Football  Bargaining.— Player  : “Look 

here,  if  vve  win  this  match,  you  are  on  a 
fiver!”  Referee:  “Oh,  and  if  you  lose  It, 
w'hat  am  I on?”  Player,  significantly; 
“A  stretcher!” 

XXX 

Punster  and  Police  Duty “You  don’t 

look  strong  enough  and  rugged  enough  to 
be  a policeman.  Have  you  ever  had  any 
experience  or  training  in  that  line?”  ‘’WVII, 
sir,”  said  the  applicajnt,  ‘‘I  rang  the  parish 
church  bells  for  ten  years.  How’s  that  for 
being  a peeler?” 

XX® 

HISTORY’S  CHANGES. 

The  teacher,  a lady  of  uncertain  age, 
was  trying  to  teach  little  Paul  the  names 
of  the  Kings  of  England.  “W’hy,  when 
1 was  your  age,”  she  said  disgustedly,  “I 
could  recite  the  name  of  the  kings  back- 
ward and  forward.”  “I  don’t  doubt  that, 
miss,”  said  Paul,  “but  w'hen  you  was  my 
age  there  wasn’t  so  many  kings.” 

X X X ■ 

INNOCENT  IGNORANCE. 

A little  boy  was  taken  up  to  London 
for  the  first  time.  He  expressed  great 
interest  in  London  Bridge,  London  Bridge 
Station,  and  the  Thames,  and  inquired  the 
whereabouts  of  “Thames  .Station.”  ‘’Don’t 
bo  silly,”  said  his  mother,  “there  is  no 
such  place.”  “Oh,  yes,  there  must  be,”j 
was  the  reply.  “I  say  every  night  in  mjM 
prayers,  ‘And  lead  us  not  into  Thames  i 
Station’!”  i 

XX®' 

in^PERVIOUS. 

Donald  had  been  courting  Jeanie  for 
a very  long  time,  but  had  made  no  mention 
of  marriage,  so  Jeanie  thought  she  would 
help  him  to  come  to  the  point.  “Donald,” 
she  said,  “de  ye  ken  what  they’re  savin’ 
aboot  us?”  “No,”  said  Donald.  “They 
say  we  are  goin’  to  get  married,”  said 
Jeanie,  hopefully.  *“\Vell,  then,”  said 
Donald,  “we’ll  just  gic  ’em  a disappoint- 
ment, won’t  vve,  lassie?” 

X ' X X 

DIVULGING  THE  SECRET. 

A woman  hpd  bought  a new  hnt- 
stand,  and  was  sliowing  it  to  a visitor,  I 
when  her  little  son  came  in.  So  engrossed 
was  she  in  pointing  out  the  good  points  of 
the  hatstand  that  for  a few  moments  she 
did  npt  notice  the  arrival  of  the  little  boy  ; 
but  when  she  did,  she  saw  to  her  disgust 
that  he  was  wearing  his  hat.  “Tommy,” 
she  said  crossly,  “what  did  1 buy  the  hat- 
stand  for?”  “For  four-:ind-sixpence,” 
replied  Tommy  ; “but  you  s.'tij  1 wasn’t 
to  tell  any  one.” 

X X X 

A PERTINENT  QUERY. 

The  cinema  producer  was  giving  his ; 
final  instructions  for  the  production  of 
"The  Adventures  of  Aline.”  “Mr.  D.ar- 
ing,”  ho  said',  addressing  the  curly-haired 
hero,  “for  sensational  purposes  I h;ive 
bor.'owcd  a real  live  lion  for  this  act,  'f  fie 
animal  will  pursue  you  for  five  hundred  | 
feet.”  Mr.  Daring  interrupted  him.  “For 
five  hundred  feet?”  “Yes,”  replied  tlie 
producer.  “No  more  than  that.  Under- 
stand?” The  hero  nodded  dubiously. 
“Yes,  I unclcr.standj  but — does  the  lion?” 


affability. 

Allerton  used  to  labour  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  a born  humourist,  but 
he  has  given  up  trying  to  be  funny  now. 
He  called  one  day  on  an  old  school-friend, 
and  was  shown  into  a room  where  his 
chum’s  sister  was  busy  arranging  ;i 
quantity  of  dried  grass  which  she  *’liad 
collected.  “Miss  Ritdiffe,”  he  said,  “nic> 
room  for  a donkey  to  get  into!”  “Tficn 
make  yourself  at"  home,  Mr.  Allerton!” 

I said  the  girl  pleasantly, 

i * X « 

I AWKWARD. 

A well-dressed  gentleman  was  traveU 
ling  in  a third-class  railway  carriage.  Ho 
sm  tiown  hurriedly  next  to  a nice  little 
girl  in  sliawl  and  clogs.  Suddenly  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  he  was  sitting  on 
her  newspaper.  ’‘Here,  my  dear,”  said  the 
gentleman,  pulling  the  paper  from  under 
him  and  handing  it  to  her;  “I’m  sorry.” 
The  little  girl  did  not  look  quite  satisfied, 
but  she  said  nothing  till’  a few  minutes 
later,  when  the  train  drew  up  at  .a 
station.  “Please,  sir,”  she  then  inquirctl 
meekly,  “may  1 have  my  fried  fish?” 

ili  & X 

SHOPPING. 

Two  small  girls  entered  a bootshep, 
and  in  reply  to  the  saleman’s  polite  inquir\, 
the  older  stiid  sweetly.  “Please  will  you 
fit  my  little  sister  with  a pair  of  shoes?” 
“Certainly,  miss!”  replied  the  salesman, 
“What  style  would'  you  like — button  or 
strap?”  “Oh,  the  style  doesn’t  matter  !” 
.said  the  girl.  “Wiiat's  important  is  the 
size.”  The  salesman  produced  the  measure 
and  presently  informed  fier  that  the  smaller 
girl  took  a nine.  “Thank  you  !”  said  the 
older  girl.  Then  she  added  confidently, 
“That’s  all  vve  W'ant  to  know,  ilierc’s  a 
pair  of  shoes  at  tlie  second-hand  .shop  along 
the  street,  and  muvver  says  she’ll  buy  them 
for  little  Maudiie  if  they’re  the  right  size 
and  not  too  dear.” 

X X X 

A profitable  outing. 

One  morning  a woman,  while  shop- 
ping, thoughtlessly  pteJeed  up  an  umbrella 
belonging  to  another  woman  and  began  to 
w'allt  off  with  it.  The  owner  stopped  her, 
and  the  absent-mindcdl  one,  with  many 
apologies,  returned  tlie  umbrella.  This 
little  incident  served  to  remind  her  that  a 
number  of  umbrellas  were  needed  in  her 
family,  so  she  bought  two. for  her  daughters 
and  one  for  herself.  .As  she  entered  a car, 
armed  • with  the  tlmee  umbrellas,  she 
chanced  to  observe  that  exactly  opposite  to 
her  sat  the  very  wtoman  with  whom  she 
had  had  the  unfortunate  experience  but  a 
short  while  before.  The  .second  woman 
stared  at  the  three  umbrellas,  then,  with  a 
significant  smile,  she  leaned  across  and  said, 
in  an  icy  tone,  “I  see  you’ve  had  a success, 
lul  hour  I” 

X X X 

APPROPRIATE  PROVERBS. 

Scene  : A Sunday  school— -boys’  class 
— young  lady  in  comniand.  “Now,  my 
boys,”  said  she,  “1  want  each  of  you  to 
subscribe  something  towards  the  mission 
to  the  Cariboo.s.  1 shall  hand  round  the 
box,  and  as  each  of  you  vonitributes  yon 
will,  I hope,  say  some  appropriate  text. 
Now,  Charlie,  you'sliould  show  a good  ex- 
ample.” WItereupon  a ruddv -laced  urchin 
stepped  forward,  dropped  in  his  coin,  and 
said,  “It  is  better  lo  give  than  to  receive.” 
T hen  another  contributed  a copper,  saying, 
“Waste  not,  want  not.”  This  was  ruled 
somewhat  out  of  order,  but  it  was  fairly 
beaten  by  a third  youngster,  who  evidently 
delivered  liis  penny  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance, for,  as  h.'  dropped  it  into  the  box, 
he  murmured,  “.V  fool  and  his  mcnev  are 
soon  parted.” 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

Life  is  as  an  echo  that  never  sends  back 
a false  or  uncertain  reverberation. 

Some  men  who  wander  in  their  minds 
must  find  their  promenade  a short  one. 

Success  in  life  is  measured  by  its  secret 
fidelities  and  not  by  its  popular  triumphs. 

The  soundness  of  your  virtue  does  not 
depiend  on  the  volume  of  sound  you  can 
make. 

When  differing  from  another  always  try 
to  meet  his  arguments  without  impugning 
his  motives. 

It  is  easy  to  say  there  is  no  time,  but 
no  day  should  pass  that  does  not  hold  some 
deeper  thoughts  or  feelings.  * 

Do  not  fear  ; do  not  be  discouraged  by 
the  tiny  insolences  of  people.  For  yourself 
be  only  cai'eful  that  you  are  true. 

We  should  make  it  our  chief  care  neither 
to  ridicule,  nor  to  deplore,  nor  to  execrate, 
but  to  understand  the  actions  of  mankind. 

Human  love  can  tire;  its  rays  may  grow 
cool  or  become  intermittent ; grace  loves  on 
and  on  and  on,  and  in  its  shining  presence 
it  is  always  noon. 

Life  is  too  long  when  filled  with  idleness  ; 
too  short  when  packed  with  business  ; but 
too  happy  to  be  judged  in  terms  of  time 
when  spent  in  service. 

Kindly  words  are  ofttiines  reproductive 
seeds,  and  many  a golden  sheaf  has  been 
reaped  from  them,  upon  what  we  thought 
to  be  hard  and  unprofitable  soil. 

It  is  well  to  have  visions  of  a better  life 
than  that  of  every  day,  but  let  us  remember 
it  is  the  life  of  every  day  from  which 
elements  of  a better  life  must  come. 

Among  the  most  thoroughly  self-deluded 
people  in  the  world  are  those  who  think 
that  in  the  multiplication  of  things  and 
possessions  happiness  or  contentmeiU  lies. 


STATISTICS. 


The  death-rate  from  consumption  per 

1.000  in  England  and  Wales  in  1913  was 
1.004  ; in  1919  it  was  only  1.000. 

Last  year  the  motor-omnibuses  of  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company  totalled 

100.000. 000  miles,  and  were  concerned  in 
onlv  one  fatal  accident  per  1,250,000  miles 
:an. 

The  number  of  company  registrations 
made  at  Somerset  House  during  1920  was 
1,203,  a greater  number  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year,  even  the  record  figures  of  1919 
being  exceeded. 

During  its  existence  of  more  than  a 
century  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  has  distributed  approximately 

25.000. 000  copies  of  the  Bible  printed  in 
more  than  400  languages  and  dialects. 

The  Minister  of  Pensions  states  that  w’ar 
pensions  are  still  being  awarded  at  the  rate 
of  12,000  a month,  that  there  are  at  present 
over  1,170,000  men  on  the  pension  list,  and 
that  the  Ministry  are  responsible  for  nearly 

3.500.000  beneficaries. 

Ykar’s  Customs  Revenue. — The  gross 
amount  received  from  Customs  duties  and 
of  the  net  revenue  accruing,  to  the  Ex- 
chequer from  this  source  in  the  calendar 
year  1920,  amounted  to  ;£148,787,121,  com- 
pared with  ;T153, 040,241  in  1919  and 
_£37,589,596  in  1913.  Drawbacks,  rebates, 
and  allowances  last  year  amounted  to 
;£9,865,482,  so  that  the  net  revenue  pro- 
duced was  ;,ri38,921,639. 

America’s  Sugar  Consumption.— It  is 
estimated  that  the  United  States  accounted 
for  no  less  than  4,067,671  tons  of  sugar  in 
1919.  This  consumption  is  the  highest 
recorded  for  any  country.  Whereas  the 
grandfathers  of  present  day  Americans  con- 
sumed about  8 pounds  per  capita  yearly, 
their  descendants  reached  85  pounds  last 
year,  having  gradually  increased  to  that 
amount  from  23  pounds  in  1850. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Good  seeds  are  uniformly  bright  coloured, 
w'hereas  seeds  that  have  been  exposed  to 
moisture,  or  that  are  dead,  are  duller  and 
darker  in  colour. 

According  to  botanists,  /Mpine  plants 
that  push  their  way  through  snow-  do  so 
by  breathing  more  rapidlj-  than  normally, 
and  generating  heat. 

Sounding  in  the  Black  Sea  show's  that 
beyond  a depth  of  100  feet  the  water  is  so 
impregnated  with  the  sulphurreted  h}dro- 
gen  gas  emanating  from  decaying  animals 
and  vegetable  matter  that  living  organisms 
are  not  found  there. 

Insects  and  the  Weather.  — Insects 
which  spend  most  of  their  lives  in  a torpid 
or  semi-torpid  condition,  are  seldom  in- 
jured and  never  killed  by  being  frozen. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  travellers 
in  mountain  regions  hijving  found  beetles 
and  butterflies  above  the  snow  line  which 
w'ere  stiff,  frozen,  and  apparently  dead. 
When  carried  down  to  the  w'armcr  air  in 
the  valley,  how'ever,  .they  revived  in  a very- 
short  time. 

High  Altitudes  and  the  Hu.man 

Organs. — A peculiar  account  is  given  of 
two  theories  to  account  for  flyint?  sickness 
and  of  the  experiments  on  which  these 
theories  are  based.  The  French  school, 

headed  by  Professors  Bert  and  Regnard, 
holds  that  it  is  caused  by  shortage  of 
oxygen,  wdiile  the  Italian  school,  led  by 
Professor  Mosso,  maintains  that  shortage 
of  oxy-gen  does  not  of  itself  account  for  the 
sickness,  but  that  collapse  is  due  to  lack 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  at  high 
altitudes.  Up  to  9,000  meters,  application 
of  oxygen  will  overcome  the  sickness,  but 
above  that  height  a mixture  containing 
carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  is  necessarv. 

A Great  Waterspout. — Particulars  are 
published  in  a scientific  publication  of  a 
great  waterspout  that  a correspondent 
observed  south  of  Cape  Comorin  on  a day 
when  the  weather  was  fine  and  the  sea 
smooth.  The  waterspout  formed  between 
a russet-gray  cloud  and  the  sea  nearly  five 
miles  from  the  ship.  .At  first  the  distance 
between  the  base  of  the  cloud  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  was  4,600  feet,  and  the 
width  of  the  column  tapered  from  500  feet 
at  the  sea.  The  vortex  appeared  to  be  a 
tube  with  tapering  sides  and  a central 
column.  The  w^alls  seemed  to  consist  of 
water  moving  downward  and  the  central 
column  of  water  ijscending.  The  pheno- 
menon lasted  for  thirteen  minutes ; then 
the  W'-alls  broke  and  the  central  column 
appeared  to  ascend  into  the  cloud. 


Oakses  of  all 
Skm  XfottbleSe 
impurity  within— Infection  without. 
Germoicne,  the  new  Aseptic  Re-agent. 
TO  BE  OBTAINED  FREE. 

Bad  bloodi — germ  infection  from  the  air 
' — these  are  the  causes  of  skin  complaints 
such  as  eczema,  psoriasis,  rashes,  ulcers, 
ringworm,  pimples  and  piles.  The  Germo- 
lene  treatment  cures  these  disorders  because 
it  purifies  the  blood,  prevents  infection,  and 
stifles  and  kills  all  disease  germs.  The 
soothing  and  healing  influence  of  the 
remedy  is  also  at  once  apparent  in  the  case 
of  poisoned  wounds,  festering  sores,  scalds, 
and  burns.  Germolene  is  aseptic,  and  it 
soothes  at  a touch. 

An  entirely  free  sample  tin  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  receipt  of  a postcard  addressed 
to  the  Veno  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manufacturing 
Chemists,  Manchester,  together  with  a 
valuable  book  on  Skin  Diseases.  Germo- 
lene costs  Is.  3d.  and  5s.  at  chemists. — 
lAdvf.] 


CHESS. 

Conducted  by  “ Expertus.” 

PROBLEM  No.  851. 

By  a,  J.  Fink, 

Black  (14  fiecesI. 


White  (10  pieces). 

White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


SOLUTION. 

Problem  No.  850  (“Expertus”). 
1 R to  Q B 2 

A CLASSIC. 


(Evans 

White — Andeessen. 

1 P to  K 4 

2 Kt  to  K B 3 

3 B to  Q B 4 

4 P to  g Kt  4 

5 P to  Q B 3 

6 P to  Q 4 

7 Castles 

8 Q to  Kt  3 

9 P ro  K 5 
10  R to  K sq 
n B to  Q R 3 

12  Q tks  P 

13  0 to  R 4 

14  Q Kt  to  Q 2 
l.T  Kt  to  K 4 

16  B tks  O P 

17  Kt  to  B 6 ch  (cl 

18  P tks  P 

19  Q R to  Q sq  (d)  ! 

20  R tks  Kt  ch  (f) 

21  Q tks  Q P ch 

22  B to  K B 5 dble  cl 

23  B to  Q 7 ch 

24  B tks  Kt  mate 


Gambit). 

Black — Dufresne. 

1 P to  K 4 

2 Kt  to  Q B 3 

3 B to  Q B 4 

4 B tks  Kt  P 

5 B to  R 4 

6 P tks'P 

7 P to  Q 6 

8 Q to  B 3 

9 Q to  Kt  3 

10  K Kt  to  K 2 

11  P to  Q Kt  4 

12  R to  Q Kt  sq 

13  K B to  Kt  3 (a) 

14  B to  Q Kt  2 (b: 

15  Q to  B 4 

16  Q to  R 4 

17  P tks  Kt 

18  R to  K Kt  sq 

19  Q tks  Kt  (e) 

20  Kt  tks  R ■ 

21  K tks  Q 

1 22  K to  K sq 

23  K to  B sq 


NOTES  BY  W.  STEINITZ. 

(a)  If  he  wislies  to  Castle  K R he  must  retire  the  B. 
Otherwise  H Q B tks  K Kt. 

(b)  Black  should  now  Castle. 

(c)  The  initial  move  in  a magnificent  conception. 

(d)  For  depth  and  brilliancy  this  combination  has 
hardly  an  equrd  in  chess  records.  An  evergreen  in 
his  laurel  crown. 

(e)  If  19  R tks  P ch  ; 20  K tks  R,  Kt  to  K 4 ; 21 
Q tks  Q P ch,  K tks  Q ; 22  B to  Kt  6 ch,  recovering 
the  Q and  winning  another  piece. 

(f)  If  black  K move  to  Q sq,  21  R tks  P ch,  K to 
B sq,  best  22  R to  Q 8 ch,  Kt  tks  R,  23  ^ to  Q 7 ch 
K tks  Q,  26  B to  B 5 dble  ch  and  mates  next  mOve. 

“Expertus”  proposes  to  reproduce  similar  gems 
from  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters,  as  the  Modern 
School  inclines  to  sound  but  less  enterprising  tactics. 


A CHESS- ENTHUSIAST. 

Some  years  ago  “Expertus”  used  to  play 
“skittle”  games  with  a retired  sea-captain 
who  would  spend  the  whole  of  his  leisure 
in  chess.  Having  gone  one  evening  to  the 
house  of  a friend  who  was,  also,  a devotee 
of  Caissa,  they  resumed  their  encounter 
after  supper.  As  it  was  nearly  midnight, 
the  daugli’ter  of  the  host  announced  her  in- 
tention of  going  to  bed,  leaving  her  father 
and  the  Captain  hard  at  it.  Coming  down 
about  seven  the  next  morning,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  gas  still  burning  in  the 
parlour  and,  on  entering  the  room,  found 
the  two  old  cronies  fresh  as  paint,  setting 
up  the  men  for  a new  game  ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  Taylor. — Solutions  to  Problem  No.  847  and 
Miniature  correct. 

C.  Salt. — Pleased  to  hear  from  an  old  and  valued 
correspondent.  Solutions  correct. 
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VICTOR  HUGO’S  CREDULITY. 

Saint  Saens,  the  great  composer,  in  his 
'“Musical  Memories,”  has  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  was  an 
old  man  when  he  knew  him,  but  who 
seemed  ‘‘rather  like  an  ageless  and  im- 
mortal being  whom  Time  could  never 
touch” — 

‘‘Time,  alas  ! goes  on,  and  that  fine  in- 
tellect which  had  ever  been  unclouded  began 
to  give  signs  of  aberration.  One  day  he 
said  to  an  Italian  delegation,  ‘The  Fren(“h 
are  Italians;  the  Italians  are  French. 
F'rench  and  Italians  ought  to  go  to  Africa 
together  and  found  the  United  States  of 
Europe.  ’ 

‘‘Victor  Hugo’s  credulity  was  astonish- 
ing in  a man  of  such  colossal  genius.  Hear- 
ing that  the  remains  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  had  been  exhumed  and  desecrated 
he  wrote  a wonderful  account  of  it.  When 
the  coffins  were  opened,  the  two  great  men 
were  peacefully  sleeping  their  last  sleep. 

‘‘He  believed  in  the  most  incredible 
things,  as  the  ‘Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,’  the 
twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.  ; in  the  octopus 
that  has  no  mouth  and  feeds  itself  through 
its  arms  ; and  in  the  reality  of  the  Japanese 
sirens  which  the  Japanese  were  said  to 
make  out  of  an  ape  and  a fish.  He  had 
some  excuse  for  the  sirens,  as  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  believed  in  them  for 
a short  time.” 

* * * 

ELEPHANTINE  HUMOUR. 

‘‘In  order  to  see  the  elephant  at  his 
best,”  says  Mr.  S.  A.  Derieux  in  the 
‘‘.American  Magazine,”  ‘‘you  must  go  to 
India.  There  lie  is  used  as  a beast  of 
burden,  and  his  intelligence  comes  out 
strikingly. 

‘‘He  is  said  to  be  the  only  animal  that 
will  work  unattended.  But  for  all  that  he 
is  not  fond)  of  labour,  for  he  will  keep  an 
eye  on  the  boss,  and  when  the  whistle 
blows  he  will  drop  whatever  he  is  doing 
1 and  run  for  the  feMing  place — a trait  that 
he  is  said  to  share  with  some  human 
creatures.  We  do  not  believe  that  animals, 
intelligent  as  they  often  are,  have  quite  the 
sense  oFliumour  that  human  beings  have  ; 
yet  here  is  an  authenticated  story  of  one 
small  elephant’s  prank  that  clearly  points 
to  a sort  of  mischievous  humour. 

‘‘A  mother  elephant  was  dragging  from 
one  spot  to  another  in  a shipyard  an  ex- 
traordinarily heavy  timber  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  pick  up.  Two  chains  were 
fastened  to  her  collar,  each  joined  to  a huge 
hook,  which  was  fastened  into  the  end  of 
the  log.  As  she  toiled  along  with  her 
burden  her  half-grown  baby  elephant 
walked  beside  her. 

‘‘She  came  at  last  to  an  incline  where 
she  had  to  exert  her  entire  strength  to  .drag 
the  log  up ; and  while  she  was  leaning 
forward  the  baby  elephant  suddenly  dropped 
back,  caught  the  hook  with  his  trunk  and 
yanked  it  out  of  the  log.  The  result  was 
that  the  old  elephant  was  thrown  forward 
on  her  head,  and  her  heels  up  in  the  air. 
The  little  elephant  made  straightway  for 
the  woods  near  by,  as  hard  as  he  could 
gallop. 

‘‘The  mother  got  herself  together  quickly, 
looked  all  round  and  started  after  the 
ypungster,  with  her  trunk  upraised.  She 
caught  up  with  him  in  the  woods  ; and  the 
men  working  round  the  shipyard  heard  his 
squeals  as  her  trunk  descended  on  him 
again  and  again.  Finally  the  two  of  them 
reappeared  ; the  little  elephant  was  walking 
dejectedly  at  his  mother’s  heels  and  holding 
to  her  tail.” 


YEATS  AT  HOME. 

Writing  on  the  literary  celebrities  he 
has  known,  Mr.  C.  Lewis  Hind,  in  ‘‘A 
Bookman’s  Memories,”  says  that  once  at 
a public  dinner  he  heard  William  Butler 
Yeats  deliver  an  impassioned  speech,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  roamed  up  and  down  the 
room  like  a wild  animal  in  a cage.  When 
he  finished  he  was  far  from  his  seat. 

‘‘On  another  occasion,”  writes  Mr,  Hind, 
‘‘after  a literary  gathering,  Yeats  invited 
a poet  and  myself  to  return  to  his  rooms 
and  hear  his  newest  poem.  At  that  time 
he  was  living  in  a gaunt  house  off  the 
Euston  Road,  the  kind!  of  house  that  E. 
A.  Poe  might  have  chosen  as  the  scene  of 
a story.  Yeats’  rooms  were  up  several 
flights,  and  it  pleased  me  to  find  that  they 
were  Spartan  in  their,  bareness.  Perhaps 
now  that  Ireland  is  prosperous  he  may 
have  become  luxurious.  1 hope  not. 

‘‘In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a long 
deal  table  littered  with  manuscripts  and 
books.  Before  this  table  he  knelt,  apd  by 
the  light  of  a guttering  candle  he  read,  or 
rather  intoned  ‘The  Countess  Kathleen.’ 
(I  think  that  was  the  work).  Did  he  read 
it  all?  Probably.  He  read  on  and  on, 
and  believe  me  his  tumbled  hair  and  pale 
face  illumined  by  the  guttering  candle  made 
an  effect  that  newspaper  writers  call 
Rembrandtish. 

‘‘He  was  indifferent  to  us  : he  did  not  .see 
that  the  other  poet  had  fallen  fast  asleep. 
Time  sped  ; he  read  on,  until  somewhere  in 
the  small  hours  I caught  my  cour;igc, 
roused  the  other  poet  from  his  slumbers, 
and  said,  ‘Awfully  sorry,  but  we  must  be 
going.’  Our  host,  1 remember,  did  not 
carry  the  candle  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to 
light  us  down.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
poem,  for  as  we  creaked  down  to  the  street 
doqr  I heard  him  declaiming  fine  verse  to 
our  empty  chairs. 

“ ‘A’eats  is  ,a  good  poet,’  said  my  com- 
panion, permicring  a yawn,  ‘but  he  has  no 
sense  of  time,’  ” 

* » * 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  GENIUS. 

‘‘What  is  the  essence  of  human  civili- 
sation?” asks  Dr.  Christian  Collin,  Pro- 
fessor of  European  Literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiania,  in  an  article  in  the 
‘‘Scandinavian  Review.” 

‘‘This  fundamental  question,”  he  says, 
‘‘may  be  first  of  all  addressed  to  the  great 
creative  poets  and  artists  : Wherein  lies  the 
secret  of  their  gifts  to  the  treasure-house 
of  Civilisation?  Michaelangelo  gave  four 
and  a half  years  of  the  most  indefatigable 
labour  to  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  ceil- 
ing, although  the  result  of  his  toil  was 
nothing  more  than  a group  of  painted 
figures,  mere  luminous  projections  of  his 
dreams.  ‘ 

‘‘William  Shakespeare  gave  the  gigantic 
strength  of  almost  his  entire  adult  life  to  a 
number  of  dream-children,  who  in  them- 
selves were  nothing  more  than  so  many 
wordclad  visions  without  independent  life, 
an  insubstantial  pageant  which  but  for  the 
printer’s  art  might  have  faded  away  with 
his  own  life,  leaving  not  even  a wreck 
behind.  It  seems  strange  at  first  sight  that 
a giant  mind  like  that  of  Michaelangelo 
should  have  found  the  fulness  of  life  in 
forming  human  bodies  in  a dead  material, 
whether  pigment,  clay,  or  stone.  But  to 
him  all  these  forms  were  alive  and  in- 
corporated in  his  inmost  being.  He  felt 
his  own  life  expand  through  these  foreign 
bodies.  Flis  soul  outgrew  its  own  cover- 
ing. It  created  for  itself  novel,  gigantic 
forms.  ...  I 

‘‘As  an  organic  creature,  I am  the 
descendant  of  a fortuitous  line  of  ances- 
tors, limited  in  endowments  and  oppor- 
tunities ; but  as  a child  of  civilisation  I am 
free  to  select  my  owm  ancestry,  to  become 
the  offspring  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare, 


the  scion  of  a more  than  Royal  stock.  By 
social  birthright  every  one  of  us  is  the 
universal  heir  to  the  most  wonderful  organs 
of  growth  evolved  in  the  most  gifted  men 
and  women  of  the  summer  seasons  of  con- 
scious life  on  earth.  To  make  this  cultural 
heritage  a kind  of  ideal  germ-plasm,  in- 
heritable by  all,  is  the  entrancing  goal  of 
social  and  educational  reform. 

“The  function  of  genius  is  the  making 
and  re-making  of  civilised  man.  Men  arc 
born  unequal.  If  high  and  low  gifts  could 
be  levelled  into  mediocrity,  civilisation 
would  fall  to  the  ground  and  crawl  in  the 
dust.  This  shows  the  aristocratic  side  of 
human  civilisation.  'I'he  democratic  side  is 
no  less  essential  and  no  less  conditioned  by 
the  function  of  genius,  which  is  to  render 
social  service.  The  supreme  happiness 
of  the  highly  gifted  man  is  to  feel 
or  to  anticipate  that  thousands  of  millions 
are  or  wilt  be  enabled  to  rise  by  seeing 
with  his  eyes  or  working  with  his  im- 
plements. The  highest  dignity  is  to  be  the 
servant  of  all. 

‘‘True  democracy  is  that  which  turns  out 
an  increasing  number  of  high  leaders  of 
men  and  lovingly  supports  them.” 

* * * 

LADIES  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

‘‘It  is  impossible  to  be  in  Constanti- 
nople for  more  .than  a few  hours  without 
noticing  the  entirely  new  position  now 
occupied  by  the  Moslem  woman,  who  is 
commencing  to  assume  her  position  in 
work  and  in  society,”  writes  Mr.  H.  C. 
Woods  in  the  ‘‘F'ortnightly  Review.” 

‘‘They  now  act  as  hospital  nurses,  they 
...serve  in  shops  (even  the  famous  Turkish 
Delight  establishment  has  a woman 
cashier),  and  they  work  in  the  telephone 
exchange.  In  addition,  I went  to  several 
men's  houses  and  offices  where  women 
brought  in  the  coffee,  tea  or  cigarettes  and 
madi'  up  the  fires,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  a few  years  ago.  Such  a 
development  means  that,  over  and  above 
its  effect  upon  the  lighter  side  of  life,  at 
present  and  still  more  in  the  future  a man 
is  and  will  be  possessed  of  a friend,  a com- 
panion and  an  assistant. 

‘‘Even  now  one  meets  the  Turk  walking 
or  driving  with  his  lady  relations,  and 
alrt'ady  women  of  the  upper  class  are 
beginning  to  do  their  own  housekeeping 
and  to  help  their  husbands  to  entertain. 
But,  perhtips  most  important  of  all,  this 
innovation  will  have  vital  results  for  the 
future  of  the  race  in  that  the  child  of  to-day 
and  to-morrow  will  be  brought  up,  not  in 
the  retrograde  atmosphere  of  a closed 
harem,  but  under  the  influence  of  women 
who  know  something  of  the  outer  world. 

‘‘This  emancipation  of  women  makes 
itself  apparent  to  the  visitor  by  the  fact  that 
men  are  now  quite  widely  received  in 
female  society  and  by  the  modern  costumes 
which  are  disported  in  the  streets.  F'or  in- 
stance, I myself  went  to  a fashionable  tea- 
party  where  my  hostess  welcomed  her 
friends  of  both  sexes.  Turkish  ladies, 
some  alone  and  some  accompanied  by  their 
husbands,  came  and  went.  Fheir  con- 
versation (all  those  with  whom  I spoke 
talked  English  and  French  perfectly)  was 
such  as  to  prove  that  they  had  been 
educated,  not  as  described  in  the  modern 
novel,  but  rather  in  accordance  with  the 
better  and  truer  principles  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

‘‘I  lunched  at  the  house  of  a rich,  middle- 
aged  widovv,  who  spoke  nothing  but 
Turkish,  and  who  received  her  party,  con- 
sisting of  an  English  lady,  a Turkish  Pasha 
and  myself,  in  her  bedroom.  Here  one 
was  completely  in  the  East,  and  there  was 
nothing  modern  in  the  establishment  except 
the  mind  and  soul  of  the  woman — a mind 
and  sou!  the  like  of  which  may  yet  be 
responsible  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
Turkish  nation., 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Cot.b  Mkat  Hash. 

Cut  suilldenl  cold  cooked  meat  into  cubes 
to  make  one  pint.  I’ut  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  one  of  flour  into  a saucepan, 
mix  and  add  half  a pint  of  slock  ; stir  until 
boilinfj,  add  lialf  a .teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
dash  of  p<-ppcr,  ;i  teaspoonful  of  browning, 
add  the  meat,  heat  quid;K-,  and  serve. 

Tomato?;;,  tvini  Smokld  HAobOcK. 

Cook  two  or  tliree  smoked  haddocks  in 
■milk  until  tender.  Then  take  front  tlie  lire, 
and  remove  all  skin  and  bone  from  the  lisli 
and  shod  it.  TVe,!  half  a pound  of  toma, 
toes  and  cut  them  into  slices,  pee!  and  chop 
:i  small  onion.  IMelt  three  ounces  of  butter 
in  a saucepan,  add  the  fish,  tom.itoes, 
onion,  and,  if  available,  some  ci^ked  rice. 
Season,  and  h^^af  thdroughiy.  Use  a very 
hot  dish  for  sciwing  tlie  mixture. 

Baxaka  BAxtER  Budding. 

Mix  four  dunces  of  tidur,  piiich  of  salt, 
and  half  a level  teaspoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  Mix  to  a smooth  batter  tvith  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  beat  well,  and 
add  another  quarter  of  a pint.  Roughly 
chop  one  peeled  banana  ; add  this  witli  one 
tablespoonfld  of  sugar.  Leave  to  stand 
for  half  an  hour,  stir  in  two  tcaspcwnfuls 
of  vinegar,  pour  into  a greased  b.asin,  cover 
with  greased  paper,  steaiii  for  about  one 
and  a half  hours,  turn  out  and  serve  with 
jam. 

Short  Pastry  for  Tarts. 

Required  ; H;ilf  a pound  of  tlonr,  a 
quartra'  of  a fround  of  butter,  one  ounce 
c>f  line  sugar,  yolk  of  one  egg.  Rub  flour 
and  butter  together  until  smooth  ; add 
sugar,  and  then  the  egg.  Mix  with  a little 
cold  water,  and  roll  out  for  use.  ,\nother 
way  is  to  mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
coViifloui-  with  half  a pound  of  ilour,  a small 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  sugar  ; rub  in  three  ounces  of 
butter  or  lard  ; stir  in  tine  yolk  of  an  egg 
mixed  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk. 
Knead  to  a li.ght  dough,  and  roll  out  once. 

.Telly  Jar  Cake. 

Take  a straight-sided  two  pound  jelly  jar 
and  grease  it  well.  Beat  to  a cream  two 
ounces  of  margarine  with  two  ounces  of 
caster  sugar.  Mix  on  a plate  two  ounces 
of  cornflour  with  two  ounces  of  plain  dour 
and  half  a teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Beat  an  egg  M'cll,  and  mi.x  witli  il  two 
tablcspoonfuls  of  mill,-.  To  the  beaten 
cream  add  iii  sniall  qitanfitics  the  mi.xcd 
drv  ingredients  with  the  egg  and  milk,  and 
during  the  process  the  mixfutc  sliould  he. 
well  bealen.  When  tliorougitly  well  mixed 
put  thi;  ingirdients  into  the,  prepared  jar, 
and  bake  in  a.  hot  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 
M’hen  ready  turn  ottt,  and  cut  into  neat 
round.s  whni  cold. 

Wh6leme.\l  Scones. 

Mix  together  three  teacupfuls  (twelve 
ounces)  of  oatmeal  and  one  teacupful  (four 
ounces)  of  flour.  Rub  free  from  lumps  a 
level  teaspoonful  each  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar,  a Iialf  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  a teaspoonful  of  moist 
sugar,  and  mix  well  with  the  meal.  Stir 
in  as  much  buttermilk  (or  sour  milk)  as 
will  just  moisten  the  whole,  without  making 
it  too  -soft;  Divide  and  roll  into  two  cakes, 
and  when  on  a greased  baking  tin  cut  each 
one  across  in  four  quarters,  which  separate 
slightlv  that  the  s’ides  may  bb  liardened. 
Rifb  them  over  lightly  with  flour  before 
baking  in  a fairly  hot  oven.  The  same  may 
be  baked  in  thin  cakes  on  a girdle. 


COCGANLT  AND  DaTE  PuDDINC. 

Ingredients  : One  teacupful  of  dessicated 
ebeoanut,  half  a pound  of  dates,  one  egg, 
half  a pint  of  milk.  Stone  the  dates,  and 
then  till  an  ordinary  pie  dish  with  alternate 
layers  of  the  fruit  and  the  cocoanut,  beat 
the  egg  well,  and  pour  tins  over,  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven  till  a nice  brown. 

Coffee  Cakes. 

Beat  together  until  creamy  four  ounces 
of  butter  and  four  ounces  of  sugar.  Stir 
in  gradually  half  a pound  of  sieved  flour, 
two  tvell-beaten  eggs,  and  a little  milk. 
Now  add  six  ounces  of  plumped  currants. 
Makm  a small  quanlity  of  strong  coffee, 
and  when  (ool  .add  a good  tablespoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Rut  into  greased  patty 
tins,  and  bake  in  a brisk  oven  about  fifteen 
minutes.  'While  warm  they  should  be  iced 
with  nn  icing  nlctdv  flavourecl  with  coffee, 
'i  ll'  se  are  much  lili'  d for  afternoon  tea. 

Jellied  Chicken. 

Required  : Oiie  large  lablespoonful  of 

powdered  gelatinp,  one  gcjbd  chicken,  one 
onion,  two  bay  Raves,  half  a teaspoonful 
whole  white  peppets,  one  blade  of  liiace, 
one  teaspoonful  of  s.alt,  grate,  of  nutmeg, 
lialf  a teaspoonful  of  -ceiery  seed,  threb 
cloveS,  three'  haid-boiled  eggs,  si.x-  olives, 
one  tin  or  tbn  frcsli  iilushrooms,  some 
finely-chcpped  parsley,  mayonnaise  sauce. 
Singe  and  draw  tlie  cliicken,  put  it  into  .a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  cook  slowly 
until  fender.  Lift  out  and  set  aside  to 
cool.  Cut  the  meat  into  neat  jiieccs.  But 
the  skin  and  bonci?  into  a saucepan  with  one 
quart  of  the  liquor,  the  onion  cui  up,  and 
the  seasoning.s,  simmer  until  reduced  to  one 
pint,  tlien  add  the  gelatine,  and  strain. 
.'Vrrange  a layer  of  chideen  in  a wet  mould, 
then  some  slices  of  egg,  mushrooms,  stoned 
olives,  and  chopped  parsley,  then  mare 
chicken,  and  so  on  till  all  are  used  up.  Fill 
the  mould  with  the  stock.  Turn  out  when 
set.  .Servo  with  mavonnaise. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEiWBERINQ. 
Always  parboil  potatoes  before  adding 
them  to  soups. 

Potatoes  mash  smoothly  and  quickly 
if  hot  milk  is  used  instead  of  cold. 

A lump  of  charcoal  added  to  the  water 
in  which  cut  flowers  are  placed,  helps  to 
keep  them  fresh. 

Towels  wrung  out  of  water  and  spread 
about  a sick  room  provide  a simple  means 
of  cooling  the  ,air. 

The  best  way  to  cook  macaroni  is  to 

drop  il  into  boiling  salted  water,  stir,  cook 
till  fendc-r,  and  then  drain  after  pouring 
cold  V ater  ovci'  if. 

When  teething  it  is  a good  plan  to 
wasli  out  baby’s  mouth  from  >time  to  tinw 
with  a piorc'  nf  cli-an  coUon-wool  dipp<id 
in  boracic  solution. 

Two  ounces  of  chicory  mi.xcd  with  a 
pint  of  boiling  wator,  and  allowed'  to  cool 
before  straining,  makis  a cheap  and  whole- 
some- colouring  for  gr.avy. 

If  a fire  has  to  be  left  unwatrhed  for 
several  hours,  put  a handful  of  salt  on  the 
top  of  the  coals.  This  will  prevent  the  fuel 
burning  away  ’too  quickly. 

Stained  floors  need  scarcely  ever  be 
touch 'd  with  a we:t  cloth  if  tlicy  are  rubbed 
over  cw-rv  dav  with  a brush  over  which  a 
paralTm  rag  has  been  tied. 

A tablespoonfii!  of  paraffin  added  to 
the  copper  of  water  will  improve  the  colour 
of  kitchen  towels,  clothes,  etc.,  and  the 
odour  will  depart  during  rinsing  and 
drying. 

To  clean  milk  saucepans  fill  them 
with  cold  water  as  sooh  .as  emptied,  kk 
therii  stand  for  'half  ah  hour,  then  add  a 
little  soda  to  the  water,  and  heat  slowly 
on  a cool  part  of  the  stove.. 


FACTS  ABOUT  VITAMINES. 

Much  as  we  have  learned  in  recent 
years  about  those  all-important  though 
minute  constituents  of  our  food,  the  viia- 
mines,  the  field  of  research  is  b}'  no  means 
e.xhausted  and  still  attracts  many  investiga- 
tions. It  may  be  explained  that  vitamiues 
prevent  malnutrition  and  keep  life  work- 
ing at  efficiency  point. 

Some  recent  results  of  their  studies  have 
appeared  lately  in  various  places,  .\mong 
these  are  those  of  M.  Auguste  Lumibre, 
who  has  been  trying  -to  find  out  wln.-thi-r 
these  bodies  arc  as  essential  to  the  lives  of 
plants  as  to  those  of  jiicn  and  animals. 

comes  to  the  conclusion  that  (his  is 
not  the  case.  He  bases  his  \iews  upon 
the  fact  that  microbes  cun  be  readily  cul- 
tivated in  mediums  of  strictly  mineral  com- 
position which  exhibit  no  traces  of  organic 
matter. 

Dr.  IT.  B.  Cox,  an  Amcrirah  .physician, 
announces  that  he  has  succeeded  in  isola- 
ting the  vitamic  cells  from  vegetables  and' 
convert  thehf  into  liquid)  form,  a spoonful 
of  which  ca.n  be  taken  with  mbals.  Under 
present  conditions  of  cooking  Vegetables, 
says  Dr.  Cox,  the  greater  part  of  the  vita- 
nilnes  is  thrown  away  with  the  water 
drained  from  the  vegetables.  Ho  adds : 
“The  problem  is  how  to  get  the  liiing 
vegetable  and  fruit  properties  to  the  table. 
If  we  can  e.xtract  the  vitamines  from  the 
prodigious  quantities  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables wasted  yearly , we  should)  solve  the 
problem.  The  e.xtract  could  be  used  like  a 
condiment,  adding  one  spoonful-  of  vita- 
niines  to  a plateful  of  food,  which  would 
be  all  that  was  needed  for  a single  meal.” 

.According  to  another  investigator,  maize 
is  capable  of  attaining  complete  develop- 
ment in  a liquid)  containing  fifteen  simple 
substances  without  any  organic  matter 
whatex’er.  Lumiere  made  certain  experi- 
meiits  of  a similar  nature  with  beer  yeast, 
which  is  particularly  rich  in  vitamines,  for 
M'hich  reason  .lt  rapidly  rffects  a cure  in 
pigeons  suffering  from  malnutrition. 

Furthermore,  he  found  that  it  was 
possible  to  isolate  the  vitaniinic  principles 
of  the  yeast  and  add  them  to  various  cul- 
ture mediums,  without  apparchtly  improv- 
ing the  species  grown  in  these.  He,  there- 
fore, finds  that  plants  do  not  require  the 
presence  of  vitamines  for  development. 

Anolher  experimenter  believes  that  he 
has  obLaiiii  d proofs  fliai  the  disease  of 
rickct.s  which  so  often  afflicts  under- 
nourished childton,  is  really  du<-  to  the  lack 
of  \itamines,  parlieularlv  of  the  ■ lipo- 
soluble  I'if.'imiiie  A.  Bv  experinients  upon 
dogs  he  demonstrated  that  a diet  hich 
produces  rickets  in  the  animals  ceas'-s  to 
do  so  if  foods  ricli  iti  vit.imiiies  b*^  added, 
among  wlibh  be  nioiilions  especiallv  butler, 
iJnskiminecI  milk,  colton-seed  oil  .and  cod 
Fner  oil. 

He  finds  fresh  support  for  his  \ie\vs  in 
the  fact  iiiat  rickets  is  a very  rare  disease 
in  the  Hebrides,  in  .spite  of  the  many 
hardsliips  and  privalioiis  to  Which  the  in- 
h.'djitants  of  these  islands  are  exposed.,  Tlie 
population  lives  almost  entirely  upon  fish, 
oalliieal  and  gggSL  being  particularly  fond 
of  fish  livers,  which  arc  known  to  be  especi- 
ally rich  im  lipo-soluble  vitamines. 

If  is  interesting  to  find  tliat  the  popular 
estimation  of  cod  liver  oil  as  a waste 
repairing  food  is  thus  justified  and  ex- 
plaiiied  in  morlcrn  research.  Apiofios  of 
various  facts  it  is  worth  noting  that  while 
butter  and  cream  and  cod  liver  oil  ar-'  ex- 
tremely rich  in  vitamines,  ordinary  [at  is 
much  less  so,  especially  when  it  is  white 
in  colour. 

Lard,  for  example,'  contains  pr.aetically 
no  \ itaftiine,  wliereas  the  yellow  fat  of 
gra.s.s-fed  cattle  contains  a co'nskiorable  per- 
centage. 


Cleanses  & Preserves  the  Teeth. 
Removes  discolouration. 

Arrests  decay  by  destroying  the  germs. 
Disinfects  the  mouth  and  ensures 
r sweet  breath. 

Prevents  tartar  deposit. 

Cannot  injure  the  enamel. 

The  most  effective  and  economical 
tooth  cleanser,  beaiitifier  & preserver. 
Scientifically  compounded  by  expert 
Chemists  after  years  of  research  work. 


Price  1/3 
Of  all  Chemists 
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Weeks  4iieeeni€ 
end  Nerv@ti!§« 

Voung  Girll’s  Sufferings  from  Indigestion,  Palpitation  and 
Dizziness.  Sound  Health  restored  by  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets 

]NIiss Florence  Parker,  11,  Aspinall  Street, 

East  Siddal,  near  Halifax,  says;  “It  is  two 
years  since  I fell  ill.  I just  lost  strength  till  I 
■was  as  weak  as  a kitten.  Jly  nerves  becanae 
frightfully  shaky,  and  food  I never  wanted  to 
touch;  the  very  sight  of  it  made  me  feel  ill. 

My  mother  did  everything  she  could  to  tempt 
my  appetite  with  dainty  things,  but  it  was 
always  an  efiort  to  eat  at  aU.  Very  often  I 
had  palpitation , and  sometimes  a dizzy  feeling 
that  made  me  afraid  to  cross  the  street.  I 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  fact  was  just  a bundle  of  nerves. 
During  the  day  I lay  about  weak  and  wretched,  and  everybody 
thought  1 was  not  long  for  this  world,  I looked  so  w'hite  and  anaemic. 

“No  medicine  did  any  good  until  Dr.  Cassell’s  Tablets  were 
tried.  Thou  it  was  wonderful  bow  I picked  up.  ' My  appetite 
came  back  and  my  nerves  grew  steady,  and  so  I went  on 
improving  fast,  till  in  a few  weeks  I was  able  to  go  to  work 
strong  and  well  again.  Nothing  has  ever  troubled  me  since; 
I am  in  splendid  health  and  fool  ever  so  bright  and  active.” 

Dr® 


HOF^IE  PRICES: 
1 ,3  and  3/- 

The  3/-  size 
being  the  more 
economical. 

Sold  b3’  Chem- 
ists ill  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Ask  for  Dr. 
Cassell'sTablets 
and  refuse 
substitutes. 


Tailiete 

The  Universal  Home  Banedtj  for 

Nervous  Breakdown  Kidney  Trouble 
Nerve  Pailure  Indigestion 

Neuritis  Wasting 

Neurasthenia  Palpitation 

Sleeplessness  Vital  Exhaustion 

Ahastnia  Nervousness 

Specially  valuable  for  Nursing  Mothers 
and  during  the  Critical  Periods  of  Life. 
Dr.  Cassell’s  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester. 


TAKE  TWO 
TABLETS 

at  bedtime  and 
note  how  well 
you  sleep;  con- 
tinue, and  you 
will  know  the 
joy  of  health 
and  Vigour. 
EQUALLY 
SUITABLE 
FOR 

CHILDREN. 


READY  THURSDAY,  MAY  Sth. 

At  all  MEWSAGEMTS,  BOOKSTALLS  and 
“THE  LADY”  OFFICES, 

THE  SUMMER  NUMBER  of 


cjL’rajL.oouE:  of 

FASHIONS' 


COHTAINH^G  ALL  THE 

NEWEST  FASlilONS 
FOR  LADIES’  AND 
CHILDREN’S  WEAR. 

PATTERNS  OF  ANY  DESIGN  CAN  BE  HAD  FROM 
THE  OFFICES,  FROM  lOd.  EACH. 
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THE  LADY.’ 


Ladies  desiring  reliable  information  upon  Dress,  The 
Toilet,  Home  Decoration,  Household  Management, 
Etiquette,  Legal  Matters,  together  with  the  services 
of  the  “ Where  to- Live,”  “ How-to- Live,”  “Where-to- 
Educatc”  and  Private  Advertisement  Columns  should 
obtain  a copy  of  “The  Lady,”  price  6d.  weekly,  from 
their  Nevvsagent  or  Bookstall. 

“Tin;  Lady”  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  ladies  papers. 

OFFICES,  39  & 40,  BEDFORD  STREET.  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 

Telephone:  GEREARD  6103  (3  lines). 


The  ideal  skm||^tonic  and  com- 
ptexioo  IjBeau'iifier  ; a perfect 
luxury  for 
bath,  de'li'cateiy 
Lavendffl 


!th'e'  toilet  and  the 

p^erfumed,  with 

niii|iimim;iiin||ii' ,, 


and 


the  refreshing!  and  hea 
motmg  properties  of 

li|l|  .iiiiiiiiii.null  iml 

costly  skiin 

tablet'lloif] 
llllUllilllllll 
moistuire. 
lill! 


ill! 
pro- 
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most 


It  c , 

texture  ot  the  skin, 
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Soap  enhances  — _ ,-fj  ^ , 

eradicates  lilemishes,  produces  a velvety  smooth- 
ness anc^*|a  delightful j elas- 
ticity. It|  does  not|  clog  the 
pores,  but  renders  them 
ameiiablel'to  the  healthful 
influences  of  sunlJsIndjair 
Get  a tablet  and  try'iti ' 


Mattv/aefure^  hy 

JOHN  KNIGHT, 
LTD., 
LONDON. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

The  Silhouette. 

The  slim  straight  silhouette  will  have 
things  all  its  own  way  during  the  early 
summer.  This  is  a fact  at  which  most 
women  may  well  rejoice,  if  only  because 
those  gowns  which  are  arranged  with  un- 
broken lines  from  waist  to  hem  have 
already  proved  themselves  universally 
becoming. 

New  Coat  Frocks. 

Coat  frocks,  in  a great  variety  of 
designs,  have  made  their  appearance. 
There  is  more  shape  in  many  that  one  saw 
last  year  and  a favourite  style  seems  to  be 
the  rather  close  fitting  long-waistcd  bodice 
with  a trimmed  skirt.  The  coat  frock  is 
displayed  to  advantage  in  ^serge,  crepe  de 
Chine,  gabardine,  and  a variety  of  other 
spring  suitings. 

Popular  Materials. 

Jersey  cloth  and  artificial  silk  are  other 
popular  materials  for  coat  frocks,  some- 
times used  for  the  entire  frock,  and  often 
worked  in  with  other  materials.  delight- 
fully attractive  frock  was  in  brown  jersey 
cloth  and  suiting  to  tone,  the  latter  being 
worked  with  quaint  cubist  designs  in  bide 
and  orange. 

An  Interesting  Revival. 

Knitted  serges  and,  various  coloured  new 
woollen  goods  are  much  “en  evidence,” 
also  suitings  with  faint  stripes,  and  gray, 
blue,  and  brown  gab-cords.  There  is  a 
very  distinct  revival  of  the  stuffs  used  in 
the  eigthties — gros-grain,  crepe-silk,  taffeta- 
lustia,  and  a sort  of  crepe  de  Chine  and 
poplin  alliance,  which  is  very  soft  and 
drapable. 

Return  of  hie  Cape. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
'the  fashions  for  the  spring  is  the  tri- 
umphant return  of  the  cape.  It  has  come 
back  in  all  kinds  of  graceful  guises,  show- 
ing in  some  cases  plain  panels  back  and 
front,  and  accordion-pleated  sides. 

A Becoming  Wrap. 

In  other  instances  a clever  combination 
of  coat  and  cape  results  in  a very  becoming 
wrap.  Comparatively  short  shoulder  capes 
are  likely  to  enjoy  a certain  vogue  later  on 
in  the  year,  made  of  the  same  material  as 
the  gowns  with  which  they  will  be  worn. 

Bell-Shaped  Sleeves. 

Coats  and  sac-coatees  affect  the  old- 
fashioned  bell  sleeve,  very  wide  at  the  hem 
and  of  three-quarter  length.  For  afternoon 
wear  the^  shorter  sleeve  remains,  rarely 
reaching  below  the  elbow,  though  all  such 
details  are  a matter  for  i.- dividual  taste, 
as  fashion  allows  immense  latitude,  and 
many  fantasies  are  introduced  just  to  prove 
this  catholicity  in  taste. 

What  Paris  Favours. 

Blue  serge  is  the  popular  material  for 
spring  and  early  summer  walking  dresses 
in  Paris.  They  are  made  with  finely- 
pleated  skirts  and  embroidered  coats  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  strictly  classic  tailor- 
made  lines  on  the  other.  Bright  colours 
are  worn  in  hats,  such  as  brilliant  rose 
pink,  violet  blue,  and  often  apple  green 
hats  are  worn  with  sober-colouied  dresses. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

Shining  cir6  satins  and  a lustrous  taffeta 
have  appeared. 

A fine  handkerchief  linen  is  to  be  used 
for  more  summery  frocks. 

The  handbag  and  hat  of  the  same  shade 
su^de  are  much  in  favour. 

Wool  crepe,  crepe  de  Chine,  Georgette, 
and  chiffon  velvet  compose  the  draped 
gowns  for  afternoon  and  evening  wear. 

One  Parisian  milliner  has  introduced  a 
sensational  novelty  in  the  use  of  ostrich 
plumes  from  which  gleaming  cabochons 
are  suspended. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Bottles  that  have  held  Oil. 

To  cleanse  bottles  .that  have  held  oil, 
places  ashes  in  each  bottle,  cover  with  cold 
Water,  and  heat  gradually.  Let  the  wafer 
boil  about  one  hour,  then  allow  it  to  stand 
until  cold.  Wash  the  bottles  in  soapy 
water,  then  rinse. 

To  Make  Browned  Flour. 

Brow’ned  flour,  useful  for  thickening 
stew's  and  brown  soups,  can  be  made  by 
spreading  flour  thinly  on  a plate,  then 
placing  the  plate-  in  a moderate  oven  and 
turning  flour  frequently  until  brown.  It 
should  then  be  bottled  and  tightly  corked, 
when  it  will  keep  indefinitely. 

How  to  Wash  a Hair  Brush. 

Take  care  that  the  back  of  the  brush 
does  not  get  w'et  during  the  process  of 
washing.  Add  to  the  water,  which  should 
be  warm,  either  a small  lump  of  washing 
soda  or  a little  ammonia.  Dry  the  brush 
on  a rough  towel,  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  moisture  is  removed.  Finish  dry- 
ing the  brush  in  the  sun. 

Browning  for  Gravy. 

A good  browning  for  gravy  can  be  made 
at  home  from  sugar  and  water.  Mix  two 
teacupfuls  of  loaf  sugar  in  an  iron  saucepan 
with  a teaspoonful  of  water.  Allow  it  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  until  almost 
black,  then  add  rather  less  than  a teacupful 
of  hot  water.  Boil  until  most  of  the  sugar 
dissolves,  then  strain  and  bottle. 

How  to  Boil  Eggs. 

There  are  three  or  four  ways  of  boiling 
eggs.  This  is  one  of  the  best.  Put  the 
eggs  on  in  a saucepan  of  boiling  w'^ater, 
cover  the  pan  at  once,  draw  it  off  the 
flames  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  let  the 
eggs  cook  in  this  way  for  six  minutes. 
Eggs  cooked  thus  can  be  left  uncovered  for 
ten  minutes  or  so  in  the  water  without 
hardening. 

To  F'resfien  Up  Carpet  Colours. 

To  freshen  up  the  colours  of  a carpet, 
get  one  gill  of  ox-gall  from  the  butcher, 
and  mix  it  with  half  a pailful  of  cold  rain 
water.  Spread  a portion  of  the  carpet  on 
a strong  table,  and  with  a soft  scrubbing 
brush  rub  the  liquid  over  the  surface.  A 
whitish  lather  will  rise,  which  must  be 
sponged  off  with  clean  rain  water,  and 
dried  with  a soft  cloth. 


A SURE  HOME  REMEDY 
FOR  INDIGESTION. 

It  is  a fact  well-known  to  Physicians  that 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  indiges- 
tion, stomach  trouble,  dyspepsia,  flatulence, 
etc.,  are  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
presence  of  harmful  acid  in  the  stomach. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  correction  and 
prevention  of  the  trouble  depends  almost 
entirely  on  neutralising  the  acid.  The  most 
sensible  way  of  doing  this  is  to  take  a 
little  Bisurated  Magnesia  with  a sip  of 
water  directly  after  eating  and  whenever 
pain  is  felt.  Try  it  1 All  trace  of  harmful 
acid  disappears  instantly  ; consequently 
pain  is  impossible.  But  you  must  be  sure 
to  get  BISURATED  Magnesia  which  costs 
but  3s.  and  is  obtainable  at  all  chemists. 
Refuse  substitutes,  which  are  often  lacking 
in  the  peculiarly  valuable  remedial  powers 
of  the  genuine  product.  Better  look  on  the 
package  for  the  maker’s  name,  Bismag 
Limited,  and  so  be  certain  of  getting  the 
sure  home  remedy  for  indigestion. 


Bisurated  Magnesia  is  the  best  remedy 
for  indigestion,  and  is  also  obtainable  in 
tablet  form  at  1/3  and  2/6  per  flask. — 
{Advt.} 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  ” PHYSICI.AN,”  should  be 
written  on  one  side  of  paper  ooly,  age  and  sex 
must  be  stated,  and  full  name  and  address  given. 
“ Physician**  cannot  examine  specimens  of  any 
kind,  and  does  not  reply  by  post. 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dark  Days. — Your  condition  at  your  age  demands 
thorough  examination  by  one  skilled  in  women's 
ailments.  Meanwhile,  the  following  medicine  may 
assist  you,  but  do  not  delay  an  early  consultation : 
Bicarbonate  of  potash,  one  and  a half  dracLns ; 
tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  four  drachms ; tincture  of 
orange,  ten  minims;  and  chloroform  water  to  six 
ounces.  Two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a day 
between  meals.  Drink  but  little  tea. 

A.R.W. — Continue  your  medicine,  and  add  to  it  by 
taking  all  you  can  get  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
A ou  might,  in  addition,  procure  Oppenheimer's 
bipalatinoids  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  take  one 
twice  a day  after  food,  for  a month. 

Charles. — The  condition  you  name  is  exceedingly 
common,  although  but  little  heard  of.  It  generally' 
occurs  in  persons  otherwise  quite  well,  and  is  not 
contagious.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  unsightly  and 
troublesome,  because  of  its  scaling  off  continuously. 
It  occasionally  makes  a move  on  its  own,  but  is 
apt  to  recur.  Procure  some  tabloids  of  arsenious 
acid  (arsenic),  and  take  one  three  times  a day  after 
food,  for  two  weeks,  and  then  increase  to  two  three 
times  a day.  The  following  well  rubbed  over  will 
assist — Salicylic  acid  ointment,  one  half-ounce  • 
sulphur  ointment,  one  half-ounce;  and  compound’ 
lanoline  ointment  up  to  two  ounces. 

M.S.  Your  mode  of  living  and  your  regime  generally 
leave  no  room  for  criticism.  Go  on  as  vou  are 
doing  in  that  respect.  If  there  is  no  pain  or  other 
inconvenience,  please  to  remember  that  the  bleeding 
is  in  large  measure  a safety  valve,  and  may  save 
you  from  worse  complications.  In  place  of  cascara 
I would  suggest  your  taking  a tablespoonful  every 
night  of  liquid  paraffin  (B.P.)  alone  or  with'  water 
or  milk.  Take  rest  in  a reclining  posture  when  it 
IS  possible. 

M.D.W.— The  process  is  a tedious  one,  but  when 
performed  by  an  expert  it  is  quite  satisfactory  in 
its  results.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  many 
who  practise  the  art,  but  tnily  I am  unable  (outside 
medical  circles)  to  say  positively  if  they  can  be 
trusted.  If  done  under  the  supervision  of  a taedicai 
man,  matters  would  be  more  likelv  to  be  reliable 

Old  Tony.— On  an  empty  stomach,  take  ninety 
minims  of  liquid  extract  of  male-fern  in  the  form 
of  capsules,  taking  a tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  an 
hour  later.  If  necessary  this  may  be  repeated  in  a 
fortnight. 

Victim.— I think  you  might  well  take  a tablespoonful 
of  brandy  or  whiskey  in  a little  water  twice  a day 
Of  course,  at  your  great  age  you  will  be  wise  to  take 
everything  very  easily. 

G.J.M.— I advise  you  to  take  things  a little  quietly 
for  a few  weeks.  Have  no  drink  with  yoih-  meals, 
but  take  at  least  a quart  of  water  betweeiL  vour 
meals.  For  a few  weeks  try  a compound  *aloia 
tabloid  every  night. 

Moya.— Wash  the  face  and  nose  twice  daily  with 
warm  water  and  Sanitas  soap,  afterwards  rubbing 
the  nose  vigorously  with  a rough  towel.  Spend  all 
the  time  you  can  out  of  doors. 


MEDICAL  MEM. 

Care  of  the  Teeth. 

To  kepp  teeth  really  healthy  It  i.s 
essential  that  they  are  well  looked  after. 
In  a recent  lecture  on  “Our  Teeth”  Sir 
Harry  Baldwin  gave  the  following  piece  of 
advice  : “Regulate  your  diet  and  brush  your 
gums  thoroughly  twice  a dav  and  vou 'will 
protect  yourself  against  the  two  great 
dental  diseases,  pyorrhcea  and  dental 
decay.”  Our  diet,  he  said,  should  consist 
of  hard  food  wherever  possible,  such  as 
toast  instead  of  bread,  so  that  tiie  teeth 
were  kept  thoroughly  functioned,  and  we 
should  always  finish  a meal  with  an  orange, 
apple,  banana,  or  celery,  for  the  sake  of 
cleansing  the  teeth.  Tea,  continued  the 
lecturer,  is  a dangerous  meal  for  the  teeth, 
tea  and  bread  and  butter  depressing  the 
secretions  of  the  saliva  glands,  but  this 
depression  can  be  neutnalised  by  finishing 
the  meal  with  fruit.  People  should  refrain 
from  talcing  food  such  as  cakes  containing 
alkalines,  as  these  stop  the  flow  of  saliva. 
Unfortunately  nearly  all  dentifrices  contain 
allcaline.  The  value  of  brushing  the  gums 
is  that  they  become  hardened  against  the 
attack  of  gerrits  that  «re  always  present  I'o 
the  mouth; 
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CONDUCTED  BY  MARIES 
THE  FLY  HUNiERS. 


The  twins  were  in  dire  disgrace,  which 
was  nothing  very  unusual,  and'  they  had 
been  locked  up  in  the  nursery  for  the  after- 
noon. 

Only  that  morning  they  had  let  Rover 
the  ?Vatch-dog,  loose  among  the  hens, 
causing  much  confusion,  and  great  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  one  anxious  parent,  whose 
brood  of  chicks,  thinking  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour,  had  retreated  in  great 
alarm  in  the  direction  of  the  duck-porid. 

Billy  kicked  savagely  at  the , door. 

“It’s  a beastly  shame,”  he  growled, 
‘‘being  cooped  up  in  here  on  a lovely  after- 
noon like  this.” 

Babs,  who  had  bean  gazing  pensively  out 
of  the  window,  wondering  whether  or  not 
the  occasion  merited  tears,  looked  up  at 
his  words. 

‘‘How  did  they  know?  we  did  it?”  she 
asked.  ‘‘Nobody  saw  u.s,  and  Rover 
couldn’t  tell  them,  nor  could  the  chickens  !” 

‘‘They  always  blame  everything  on  to  us. 
No  matter  what  happens,  they  always  say, 
‘Ask  the  childiren,’  or  ‘I  expect  it  was  the 
twins.’  Just  as  if  we  made  all  the  trouble 
in  the  house!”  declared  Billy. 

He  wandered  disconsolately  to  the 
window  and  looked  cut. 

“It’s  no  use  trying  that  W'ay ; it’s  too 
iiigh,’*  he' murmured. 

“Oh.  dear,  how  are  w'e  going  to  spend 
the  afternoon?”  yawned  Babs.  “There  is 
nothing  to  do  in  here.” 

Billy,  who  could  never  keep  still  very- 
long,  began  wandering  restlessly  round  the 
room.  Suddenly,  his  face  brightened,  and 
Babs,  who  had  been  watching  him,  waited 
expectantly,  for  she  knew  that  when  Billy 
looked  like  that  he  had  some  exciting  plan 
ready.  She  did  not  wait  in  vain,  for  Billy 
criedf-^  , 

“1  know!  Let  us  go  fly-hunting! 
There  are  hundreds  of  the  little  beggars  in 
here,  and  they  look  as  if  they  need  waking 
up  a bit.  See ! You  can  have  my  oldl 
fishing-net,  and  I will  Use  the  shovel.” 

Babs  jumped  up  eagerly,  and  joined  her 
brother,  who,  . eager  for  the  chase,  was 
brandishing  the  shovel  over'his  head  in  a 
manner  extremely  unsafe  for  gas  mantles 
and  mirrors.  In  a few  moments,  con- 
fusion reigned  supreme. 

Billy. was  rushing  wildly  round  the  room, 
whooping  like  on  Indian,  and  smashing 
any  unluckv  article  that  came  in  his  way, 
while  Babs,  rhaking  a frantic  dive  after  a 
particularly  fat  and  laz)-  bluebottle,  lost 
her  balance,  grabbed  at  the  table-cloth  in  a 
futile  endeavour  to  save  herself,  and  landed 
on  the  floor  amidst  the  wreckage  of  what 
had  been  a vase  of  flowers. 

Babs  iSat  up,  extricated  herself  from  tire 
enveloping  folds  of  the  table-cloth,  and, 
wrathfully  snatching  up  a cushion,  hurled 
it  with  all  her  might  at  the  offending  blue- 
bottle, perched  on  the  top  of  the  door. 

Unfortunately,  the  twins’  father,  think- 
ing that  his  troublesome  children  had  had 
time  to  meditate  upon  their  sins,  andl  that 
the  time  was  now  ripe  for  a reproving 
lecture,  chose  this  moment  to  enter  the 
room,  and  as  the  door  Opened  to  admit 
him,  he  caught  Bab’s  cushion  full  in  his 
waistcoat ! 

We  will  draw  a veil  over  the  painful 
events  that  followed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  twins  have  made  a solemn  vow  never 
again  to  go  fly-hunting  1 

JovcE  McCauley  (14). 


OUR  “FAIRY”  POSTCARD 
COMPETITION. 

Dear  Little  Readers — It  has  been  verv 
interesting  to  read  the  postcards  which  I 
have  received  in  reply  to  the  query  I put 
to  you  a .short  time  ago — 

“Do  You  Believe  in  Fairies?” 

My  tiny  readers  have  not  taken  part  in 
this  competition,  at  which  I am  rather 
surprised,  and  among  my  competitors  above 
the  age  of  12  t'ears  opinions  vary.  There 
is  however  a slight  majority  “on  the  side 
of  the  fairies,”  and — shall  I confess  it, 
dear  little  friends? — I am  rather  glad  of 
this. 

The  “Little  People,”  as  they  are 
frequently  called,  have  been  creating  a good 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers  lately, 
and  pictures  have  been  published  which  are 
said  to  be  reproductions  of  photographs  of 
these  little  beings. 

It  has  been  contended!  on  the  one  hand 
that  fairies  are  “airy  nothings,  a poet’s 
dream,  the  illusion  of  the  superstitious 
peasant,  the  imaginings  of  the  romancer 
who  weaves  a story  fit  only  for  childish 
minds;”  then,  on  behalf  of  the  fairies,  we 
are  told  that  they  actually  exist,  that  they 
have  been  seen  and  photographed. 

Well,  there  are  usually  two  sides  to 
every  question,  so,  dear  little  people,  you 
who  love  to  weave  pretty  fancies  about  the 
“Flower  Fairies”  may  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  kno'wing  that  a number  of 
staid  “grown-ups”  are  sharing  your  belief 
in  the  existence  of  gnomes  and)  fays,  and 
you  more  prosaic  and  practical  young 
folks  who  laugh  at  such  fancies,  and  call 
them  “silly”  and  “babyish,”  will  find 
manv  who  think  with  you. 

“What  do  I believe?”  do  I hear  '\'Ou  ask. 
Ah,  children  dear,  that  is  a question  I am 
not  quite  prepared  to  answer,  here  and 
now  ! Perhaps,  some  day,  we  will  discuss 
the  fairies  again  in  the  “C.  H.”  pages. 
Meanwhile  let  me  announces  that  the  prize 
is  won  by 

Edith  Longman  (aged  12  years),  179, 
Hale  End  Road,  Walthamstow,  E.1'7, 
who  sent  the  following  charming  answer  to 
our  competition  query — 

Dear  “M.'vrie" — You  ask  us  if  we  believe 
In  fairies,  and  I thought  you  would  like 
to  know  that  I most  emphatically  do,  for 
I am  sure  it  is  nothing  but  fairies  that 
make  smiles  run  about  so  quickly.  One 
morning  I got  “out  of  bed  the  wrong  side.” 
I went  downstairs  feeling  very  blue,  and 
even  before  breakfast  I had  quarrelled  with 
my  little  sister  over  a tiny  doll’s  bonn'et. 
When  I .went  into  the  garden,  after  break- 
fast, I found  a little  blue  periwinkle  had 
opened  during  the  night,  in  my  own 
garden.  1 had  not  planted  it  and  did  not 
know  it  was  there.-  I ran  indoors,  .smil- 
ing, and  gave  it  to  mother.  She  smiled, 
as  mothers  always  do  when  you  give  them 
something  pretty.  Father  smiled  because 
m.pther  smiled,  and!  my  little  sister  smiled 
because  1 had  become  so  good-tempered. 
Now  don’t  you  think  there  must  have  been 
a little  “smile  fairy”  in  that  flower? 

Edith  Longalan  (12). 

.And  now  we  must  bid  this  fascinating 
subject  good-bye  for  the  present,  dear  little 
friends,  and  wflth  my  love  to  you  all,  I 
remain,  your  affectionate  friend. 


THE  SUNSHINE  ZOO. 

“Nigger,”  Leader  of  the  Sunshine  Zoo, 
lias  been  highly  gratified  by  the  kindly 
letters  he  has  received  of  late,  and  thanks 
all  friends  for  their  thought  of  him. 
Topsy’s  “birthday  card”  was  greatly 
appreciated,  and  Nigger  begs  “Marie”  to 
find  room  to-day  for  the  following  intere.st- 
ing  communications  from  members  of  the 
Sunshine  Zoo- 


Dear  old  “Nigger” — ,As  I shall  beonevear 
old  on  March  1st,  am  sending  vou  Is.’fid. 
for  your  poor  children.  Yes,  I air.  scarcely 
believe  I am  a year  old.  My  programme  of 
work  every  day  is  as  follows— Get  up  at 
6-45  a.m.  and  go  up  and  call  my  mistress. 
She  gets  out  ol  bed  to  open  her  bedroom 
door,  and  then  decides  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  go  back  to  bed.  1 have  brcaltfast  at  8 ; 
if  it  is  anything  I like  I eat  a g<x>d  bit,  but 
yvon’t  touch  porridge  or  bread  and  milk. 
Then  I sit  and  wait  for  the  milltman.  -After 
I hay^e  had  a saucerful  of  milk,  I always 
attend  to  all  my  mistrcss’.s  pupils  who  come 
here.  Sometimes  I bite  tliem  when  thev 
don’t  play  well  1 After  dinner  I go  to  bed 
in  an  easy  chair,  and  when  tny  mistress 
comes  home  to  tea  I go  out  to  meet  her. 

I know  the  sound  of  her  key  in  the  lock. 

In  the  evening  I get  some  one  to  nurse 
me,  and  if  I ask  hard  enough  some  one 
always  does  ! I would  have  sent  vou  more 
money,  but  I had  a heavy  doctor’s  bill  fur 
gastritis— Is.  6d.,  I iliink  it  was  1 .Am 
quite  O.  K.  now,  and  growing  latter. 

Many  compliments  to  your  ladies,  your 
loving  Dick  .Marciunt. 

Dear  “Nigger”— Just  a line  to  wisli  vou 
many  happy  returns  of  tiie  dttv.  1 enclose 
stamps  for  Is.  as  a Ijiriliday  card  to  vou 
for  the  Sunfhine  Home  at  Felphani, 
Bognor,  and  hope  you  will  get  lots  more. 
You  will  be  sorry  to  hetir  that  I am  not 
with  my  dear  mi.stress  just  at  present  owing 
to  ' that  wretched  Restriction  Order, 
which  wouldn’t  let  me  Ic.ave  Castle  Combi;, 
so  I had  to  send  a tliought  rne.ss,'iga  to 
mistress  to  tell  her  “mind  not  to  forget. 
Nigger’s  birthday,”  and  to  write  lo  you 
for  me.  Hope  you  and  vour  mistrc.ss  are 
both  well,  as  this  leaves  mistress  and  me 
at  present. 

Yours  in  .Sunshine,  Torsv  IIarker. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A BEDSTEAD 
FOR  DOLLY. 

That  good  Sunshiner,  Miss  Overton, 
writes  as  follows — 

“Would  your  boy  readers  like  to  make 
dolls’  bed.s  for  their  little  sisters,  out  of 
strong,  smooth  boxes  from  the  grocers’? 
This  is  how  it  can  be  done.  Gently  knock 
the  box  to  pieces  take  two  -stipports — 
thick,  narrow  pieces  of  wood — the  lengtli' 
of  the  head  and  foot  of  the  bed,  and  yvlth 
fine  pin-tacks — the  fiat  ones  don’t  split  the 
wood; — nail  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  the^e. 
Next  take  the  short  sidc.s  of  the  box  for 
the  head  and  bottom  of  bed,  and  nail  them 
to  the  supports,  about  two-thirds  up.  Next, 
take  two  flat  pieces,  three  indies  or  so 
wide,  and  nail  tlie  ends  of  these  also  lo 
the  supports  and  the  head  and  foot  of  bed, 
at  the  sides,  to  steady  them.  Narrotv  up- 
right pieces  can  be  nailed’  on  to  form  feet, 
and  knobs  as  ornaments.  Stain  with  a 
pennyworth  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
drape  with  brightly  coloured  cretonne  or 
print,  and  you  have  a charming  bei.” 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Conundrums. 

I. 

Those  who  have  me  do  not  wish  for  me  ; 
Those  who  have  m,e  do  not  wish  to  lose  me  ; 
Those  who  gain  me  have  me  no  longer — 
What  am  I ? 

IT. 

You  name  me  once,  and  I am  famed 
For  deeds  of  noble  daring ; 

A’ou  name  me  twice  and  I am  found 
In  savage  customs  sharing? 

III. 

Can  you  tell  me  why 
A hypocrite’s  eye 
Can  better  descry 
Than  you  or  I 
On  how  many  toes 
A pussy-cat  goes? 


PtotY  fiEITAtEf.  6Sr 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


MORE  “REMINDERS.” 

OUR  12th  ANNUAL  SUNSHINE  DAY 
REUNION. 

I hope  my  readers  will  forgive  me  if  I 
make  frequent  reference,  in  the  immediate 
future,  to  the  function  which  will  take 
place  on  Saturday,  the  30th  inst,  in  the 
Bishopsgate  Institute,  Bishopsgate,  E.C. 

This  is  the  occasion  of  the  year  when  our 
Sunshiners  take  holiday,  and  meet  together 
for  personal  enjoyment  and  mutual  enter- 
tainment, and  yet,  so  deeply  are  they 
steeped  in  the  Sunshine  spirit  that,  even 
upon  this  evening,  they  cannot  wholly 
banish  from  their  minds  the  needs  of  others 
— for  be  it  remembered  that,  w-hen  the 
necessary  expenses  have  been  defrayed,  the 
proceeds  of  our  party  go  direct  to  the  funds 
of  the  Sunshine  Home. 

Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  I am  quite  sure 
that  our  kindly  readers  will  hasten  to  send 
me  a donation  towards  the  expenses,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  a good  sum  to  add 
to  the  Home  fund.  Then  too,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  helpful  if  they  will  send  articles 
suitable  for  Prizes  for  the  fancy  costumes, 
and  these,  together  with  monetary  contri- 
butions, should  be  sent  to  me,  as  soon  as 
convenient,  aT  the  “Family  Herald” 
Offices,  23,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.2 

The  price  of  the  tickets  is  2s.  each  (in- 
cluding tax),  light  refreshments  will  be  on 
sale  at  popular  prices,  and  a Quadrille 
Band  will  be  in  attendance.  The  pro- 
gramme is  as  follows — Reception  6 p.m.. 
Dancing  and  Concert  6-30  to  10-30  p.m.. 
Purchase  your  ticket  now  and  reserve  the 
date. 


FORTHCOMING  SALE  OF  WORK. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that,  owing  to 
unforseen  circumstances,  our  Sale  of  Work 
will  be  held  somewhat  earlier  than  was  at 
first  anticipated.  The  date  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  fixed,  we  think  it  will  be 
some  time  in  June,  therefore  it  behoves  all 
good  Sunshiners  to  bestir  themselves,  and 
get  busily  to  work.  Useful  articles  usually 
command  the  most  ready  sale — children’s 
and  ladies’  overalls,  undergarments,  house- 
hold linen,  towels,  dusters  and  so  on,  but 
everything  will  be  welcome,  and  all  con- 
tributions should  be  sent — duly  priced — 
direct  to  Mrs.  Cook,  67,  Poets’  Road, 
Highbury,  London,  N.5,  who  has  the 
arrangements  in  hand. 

WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Our  dear  old  friend,  Mrs.  Cornish,  of  111,  North- 
cote  Road,  West  Croydon,  Surrey,  who  lost  her 
beloved  daughter  a short  time  ago,  is,  we  fear,  often 
somewhat  lonely.  She  has  been  suffering  from 
dropsy  and  neuritis,  and  “Marie”  feels  sure  that  it 
would  cheer  and  please  her  to  receive  a few  kindly 
letters,  and  little  tokens  of  remembrance  from  the 
good  Sunshiners. 

Mrs.  Smith,  of  24,  Essex  Street,  East  Street 
Bedminster,  Bristol,  is  in  sad  trouble  just  now.  She 
has  nine  children,  an  ailing  husband,  is  in  a delicate 
state  of  health  herself,  and  urgently  in  need  of  good, 
nourishing  food.  Pray  send  a little  practical  assistance 
here,  dear  readers,  and  any  articles  of  clothing  for  a 
very  young  baby  would  be  most  thankfully  received. 

Once  again  “Marie”  makes  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C — , the  aged  and  reduced  gentle- 
people  whose  struggle  for  existence  is  so  pathetic. 
Mrs.  C.  suffers  acutely  from  rheumatoid  arthritis,  and 
her  husband  writes — “ It  is  heartbreaking  to  witness 
the  sufferings  of  my  dear  wife  and  be  unable  to  provide 
the  nourishment  and  comforts  she  so  much  needs  . . . 
I am  so  sorry  to  be  compelled  by  force  of  circum- 
stances again  to  seek  your  help  . . 1 cannot  help 

being  advanced  in  years,  and  so  unable  to  obtain 
employment,  and  am  driven  to  ask  assistance  which, 
otherwise,  I should  not  have  thought  of.”  “Marie” 
is  quite  sure  that  this  appeal,  from  one  who  has 
“ known  better  days  ” will  not  be  made  in  vain,  and 
she  will  gladly  receive  and  forward  any  gifts  to  these 
poor  and  needy  friends,  and  will  furnish  their  name 


and  address  privately  to  any  correspondent  who 
wishes  for  it. 

.Mrs.  Carter,  of  Cliftonville,  Hursley  Road,  Chand- 
lesford,  Hants.,  is  an  Associate  of  out  Guild  who  is 
very  lonely,  and  who  would  love  to  receive  cheery 
letters  from  our  readers.  Mrs.  Carter  underwent  a 
serious  operation  a short  time  ago,  and  is  still  very 
far  fro.m  strong,  therefore  she  is  unable  to  get  out  and 
about  much,  and  is  compelled  to  lead  an  exceedingly 
quiet  and  uneventful  life ; the  postman’s  visit  would 
be  a welcome  break  in  the  monotony,  and  bright 
letters  and  news  from  the  outside  world  would  b« 
very  tN-elcome  to  her. 

TO  THE  SUNSHINERS. 

A greeting  to  the  Ixindon  Sunshiners 
from  Woods  Moor  Sunshiners,  Stockport— 

You  find  the  world  a joyous  place. 

Because  you  make  it  so  ; 

You’ve  helped  to  set  the  merry  pace 

For  all  our  feet  to  go. 

The  song  and  laughter  that  you  hear. 

Are  echoes  of  your  own; 

'Tis  thus,  through  many  a coming  year. 

You’ll  reap  where  you  have  sown!” 
Alice  S.  Erskinb. 

GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very,  very  gratefully  we  say  “Thank  You”  to  our 
kind  friend,  H.O.M.  for  sending  2s.  towards"  Sunshine 
Day”  expenses;  and  Mrs.  Bishop,  parcel  of  little 
discarded  garments. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

“ For  the  love  of  One  is  broader 

Than  the  measure  of  man’s  mind; 

A}id  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind. 

If  our  love  were  but  more  simple. 

We  should  take  Him  at  His  word; 

And  our  lives  would  be  all  Sunshine 
In  the  sweetness  of  our  Lord.” 

— Faber. 


PREPAID  SIHALL 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  terms  for  edvertisements  under  this  heading  in 
the  Family  Herald  or  Family  Herald  Supplement  are 
Twopence  per  word  for  each  paper,  the  minimum  charge 
for  any  advertisement  being  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence, 
No  display  is  permitted,  and  the  publishers  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  of  declining  any  advertisement  of 
which  they  do  not  approve. 

Communications  regarding  Prepaid  Advertisements 
c’'ould  be  addressed  to  the  Advertisement  Department, 
Family  Herald  Press,  Henrietta  Street,  London, 
H .C.2,  a>t<l  copy,  which  in  all  cases  must  b,  accom- 
panied by  remittance,  should  reach  the  office  at  least 
fiftun  days  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Pillow  Cotton.  — Remnant  Bundles  of 
Pillow  Cotton,  superior  quality,  to  make  eix 
Pillow-cases,  20  by  30  ins.,  10s.  6d.  per  bundle  ; 
postage  9d.  Sale  delivery  of  parcels  guaranteed. 
—HUTTON’S,  73,  Larne,  Ireland. 


“Twilflt”  Corsets;  comfortable  and  dur- 
able. Of  all  drapers  and  ladies’  outfitters.  Popular 
prices.  Spiral  Unbreakable  Steels.  Write  for 
illustrated  booklet.  Charles  Leetbem  & Co.,  50, 
"Arundel”  Factory,  Portsmouth. 


Wallpapers,  direct,  from  9d.  per  roll.  Send 
for  patterns,  free.  West  Riding  Wallpaper  Co.,  69, 
Trinity  Street,  Leeds. 


Genuine  Hand-Woven  Homespuns, 

all  purs  Wool.  Woven  by  the  peasantry  in 
their  homes  in  the  mountains  of  wild  Donegal ; 
thoroughly  shrunk.  28  ins.  wide  6s.  per  yard; 
suit  length,  7 yards,  lor  40s. ; coat  and  skirt 
length,  8 yards,  for  46s.  Safe  delivery  of  parcels 
guaranteed. — HUTTON’S,  73,  Larne,  Ireland. 


Real  All-Wool  Army  Socks,  in  all  sizes, 
2/6  per  pair ; 3 pairs  for  7/.3,  carriage  paid , — 

R.  H.  Walmsley,  “'The  Paragon”  (Wholesale  Dept.), 
Bradford,  Yorks, 


Points  In  Piano  Playing,  byE.  Weguelin 
Greene.  Price  6d.  Post-free  7d.  Wm.  Stevens, 
Ltd.,  23-24,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C.2. 


CAST  IRON  PANS,  etc.,  are  made  suitable  in  size 
and  shape  for  all  kinds  of  household  cookery. 

Ask  your  Ironmonger  to  show  you  specimens. 

He  has  them  in  stock,  or  can  obtain  them  quickly. 

Don*t  be  put  off  with  an  inferior  article  — insist  on 

CAST  IRON. 

Cooks  better— Cooks  quicker— Lasts  longest. 


A Peerless 


“ J ultvai/s  use  POND’S 
VANISHING  CREAM. 

I have  aJtvays  loohed 
tipon  it  <(s  the  toesti, 

I shall  alivays  ase  if, 
as  it  is  so  refresh iiaj.” 

OO  writes  Miss  Marie 
^ Blanche;  and  such 
famous  and  charming  ladies 
as  Madame  Tetrazzini,  Miss 
Irene  Vanbrugh  and  Miss 
Sybil  Thorndike  also  " look  on 
Pond’s  as  the  best."  Pond’s  is  the 
original  Vanishing  Cream,  delicately 
scented  with  Jacqueminot  roses.  Appty 
Pond’s  regularly  to  the  face,  neck,  and 
hands  night  and  morning,  and  at  any 
convenient  time  during  the  day.  It  vanishes  into  tlie 
skin  instantly  and  forms  an  effective  protector  against 
cold  wind,  rain  and  dust. 

*‘IT  SOOTHES  AND  SMOOTHS  THE  SKIN.’* 

In  handsome  Opal  Jars  with  Ahminhim  Screw  Lids,  7j3  and  2j6, 
and  Collapsible  Tubes,  9d.  and  1/3,  of  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  the  new  tube  from  your  Chemist  to-day,  send 
ns  9d.  and  we  will  despatch  it  per  return,  post  free. 

POND’S  EXTRACT  CO.  (Dept.  97),  71,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.!. 


HEAD  OINTMENT 

nourishes  and  beautifies  the 
hair,  is  pleasant  in  use,  and 
will  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  skin. 

It  instantly  kilis  all  nits 
and  vermin  in  the  hair. 

, RANKIN  & CO.,  Kilmam.ck,  SCOTLAND 


In  4d..  84.  and 
1,3  sixes,  of  all 
Chemists 


JUST  PUBLISHEO. 

Family  Herald  Supplement 

(No.  2201), 

Containing  a Long  Complete  Novel— 

"THE  m JASINTHA  TRUSTED." 

By  the  Author  of  “CiitiiSTINA  tiif.  ^LvRCIIIO^^^s,';,” 
‘■The  Rin’g  of  Heart’s  Desire,"  &c. 

Plaice  2d.;  Post-fi*ee  2td. 


ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


Royal  8v(i.  illust»ated.  Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


(32nd  EDITION). 


The  Great  Novel  by  the  Author  of  ‘‘Thorns  and 
Orange  Blossoms,”  ‘‘Which  Loved  Him  Best,” 
‘‘Romance  of  a Black  Veil,”  ‘‘A  Broken  Wedding 
Ring,”  ‘‘Hilary’s  Folly,”  ‘‘Her  Mother’s  Sin,” 
‘‘A  Fatal  Temptation,”  See, 

DORATHORNE  is  one  of  the  mostwidel)  - 
read  stones  ever  published.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  this  Famous  Novel  have  been 
published  up  to  date.  Its  production  on 
the  Films  also  has  been  phenomenally 
successful. 


JUST  PUBLjgHED. 

HAPPY  HOUR  STORIES 

(No.  1042), 

Contains  a Long^Complete  Copyright  Novel — 

“A  HAPPY-GO-LUCKY  GIRL.” 

By  the  Author  of  “Poor  Aunt  Fi.o,”“.V  Pretty  Pickle,”  “Madcap  Tisn,”  “Poppet,"  “Too  Bad  of  Him,"  &c. 

2d.;  Post-ftsee  3d.  Of  all  l^'ewsagerits  and  Railway  Bottksiails. 


n@BSrdEfiaiiglC!aDM!COilLga5igSEj.g^ 


On  Sale  at  aM  News^tgents  and 
Railway  Bookstalls. 


William  Stevens,  Ltd.,  23-24,  Henrietta 
Street,  London,  W.C. 2. 


NOW  READY. 


This  is  a CLARNICO  CREAM  CARAMEL 

(Sugar,  cream  and  rich  butter-fats),  9d.  per  5 lb. 


anti 


this— a CLARNICO  LILY  CARAMEL 

(with  its  clean-cut  almonds),  lOd.  per  J Ib. 


While  this  delicious,  chocolate-coated  sweet  is  a 

CL  ARN I CO , CHOCOLATE-LILY  CAR  AM  EL 

10|d.  per  f lb. 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
publication  of  a Cheap  Edition  of 
FLORENCE  WARDEN’S  Famous 

Novel — ■ 

“THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  MARSH.”  ^ 

|k 

“The  House  on  the  Marsh”  is  undoubtedly  ; 
the  most  popular  story  from  the  pen  of  this  ||| 
well-known  author.  It  has  recently  been  ifi 
successfully  Filmed,  and  is  now  appearing  "■ 
at  all  the  principal  Cinema  Theatres. 


d.  And  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  nicest. 

Try  them  all — and  see  if  you  can  decide. 

CLARKE,  NICKOLLS  & COOMBS,  LTD.,  Victoria  Park,  London. 


Price  1/6;  Post-free  1/0.  l 

On  Sale  at  all  Newsagents  <&>  Railway  Bookstalls  y 

WILLIAM  STEVENS,  LTD., 

00*04  TTAnriPt tn  Onvpnt  (TnrrTpn  W C*  ^ 
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CRADLE-TMOUGHTS.  * 


With-  what  heart-clusteriiij*  hopt-s — a yc-ar  ago — ■ 

I wrought  white  rosebuds  and  embruidcries  fair 
For  his  white  cradle,  and  with  sheltering  care 
Hung  silken  curtaims  lest  tlie  breeze  should  blow 
Too  cool,  or  sunbeams  wake  his  infant  sleep  ! 

And  now,  of  flowers  the  gentle  south  winds  bring — 
Violets,  anemones,  with  rain-briglit  moss — 
h'or  his  small  grave  1 weave  a simple  cross, 

Where  the  broad  shadow  of  a cedtir’s  wing, 

Like  Love’s  protection,  guards  his  dreamless  si'  "p. 

Child-daisies,  golden  buttercups  a-shine. 

Fair  flowers  I dreamed  his  baby-hands  would  pull, 
Gleam  all  about  him  like  the  beautiful 
Bright  thoughts  of  angels,  where  sweet  eglanline 
And  mantling  roses  curtain  his  deep  sleep. 

Last  Spring  a thousand  thrushes  sang  delight, 

My  heart’s  delight  ; to-day  with  wistful  strain 
A robin  voices  my  soul’s  poignant  pain. 

And  Hope  and  Joy  shine  with  receded  light — 

Remote  as  stars  that  guard  his  place  of  sleep  ! 


tEbe  Stoi’^=tTeUev. 

'OMPLETE  STORY. 

LOSING  TO  GAIN. 

As  the  smtill  nowsbov  pushed  the  morning  pttpers  into 
he  letter-bo.xes  of  Croisclale  Ax'enue  he  w;is,  all  uncon- 
ciouslv,  hurling'  ;i  bomb  into  e;ich  household.  The  bomb 
onsisted  of  the  following  announcement — 

■“The  marriage  arranged  between  Willitim  Michael,  elder 
on  of  Gregory  Summers,  Esquire,  The  Lttwns,  Mafferton, 
nd  Eloise,  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrah,  Oak  Mount, 
lafferton,  will  not  take  pkicx;.’’ 

fCroisdale  Avenue,  discussing  the  bomb  with  its  breakfast, 
fas  one  \-;ist — Why?  From  number  one  to  number  seven 
ie  air  was  electric  with  ;i  note  of  interrogation.  The 
bwns,  which  terminttted  the  avenue,  had  always  Eeen  :t 
)y  and  pride — a colossal  e.xpensive  dwelling  th;it  lent 
tone,”  so  the  inhabitants  declared,  to  the  whole  neighbour- 
Ood.  And  Oak  Mount,  just  round  the  corner,  was  equally 
nposing. 

All  the  avenue  turned  out  in  due  course,  w alked  to  the 
Drner,  and,  emerging  into  the  main  road,  drew  a sharp 
rcath,  and  came  to  a halt  before  a big  board  outside  Oak 
lount — 

“THLS  DESIRABLE  RESIDENCE, 
with  the  whole  of  its  V.aluable  Contents, 

FOR  SALE.” 

“So  that’s  that!”  commented  the  .\venue.  “Well,  dear 
e,  who  would  have  thought  it?  Life  is  e.xtraordinarilv 
teresting  ! .'\ctually  our  little  tin-pot  establishments  had  a 
ore  stable  foundation  than  old  Farrah’s  mansion!” 

^ ^ ^ -X-  W * 

Mrs.  Farrah  sat  on  the  huge  chesterfield  and  wept  help- 
ssly.  She  alwa\s  had  been  of  the  helpless  type,  and  in 
saster  she  excelled  hcr.self.  Eloise  regarded  her  with  a 
own. 

“Mother  dearest,  if  you  would  restr.ain  your  tears,  e\en 
r half  an  hour!”  she  pleaded.  “M'e  rcrdly  must  decide 
hat  to  take  to  the  cottage.” 

■Mrs.  Farrah  wept  more  abundantly. 

“Only  to  hear  you,  Eloise ! The  cottage  ! You  say  it 
St  as  though  it  were  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  life.”  I 
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“.So  it  will  be,”  replied  Eloi.so-  -“cummonpla',.e  in  the 
extreme,  I should  imagine.” 

“But  for  us  to  go  ;md  live  in  it!”  wailed  .Mrs.  I'arr.ah. 
“Cott.'iges  arc  intenck'd  to  live  in,  mother,”  replied  Eloi.se. 
“No,  but  in  the  circumstancx's ! ” ciied  .Mrs.  b'arrah. 
“Oh,  how  can  \ou  take  it  all  so  calmlv  ? Have  \ou  no 
heart,  Eloise?” 

The  girl  smiled. 

“Certainly  1 have,  mother,  though  1 must  admit  it  is 
rather  badlv  chipped.” 

“Chipperl?”  echoed  Mrs.  I'arrah,  and  groaned.  “You 
seem  to  take  it  all  as  a — as  a joke!” 

“It  is  surelv  better  to  smile  than  to  cr\  ?” 

“But — .Michael!”  gusix-d  Mrs.  I'arrah.  “You— do  you 
realise,  Eloise?” 

“Being  a roung  woman  of  quite  a\erage  int<dligenrc. 
or  so  1 ho]:e,  I think  \ ou  may  conclude  that  1 do,  mother.” 
Mrs.  Fmrah’s  heavy  eyes  scanm-d  her  bewilderedly. 

“1  ct)uld  almost  fanc\'  you  no  longer  love  him,”  she 
remarked  uncertainly. 

“What  is  there  in  him  to  love?  Circumstances  have 
revealed  him  to  be — a vacuum.” 

“You  speak  of  him  as  though  —as  though  he  were  a mere 
carpet  sweeper!”  gasped  Mrs.  Farrah. 

Eloise  turned  from  the  window  with  a quick  movement. 
“Mother,  don’t  let  us  speak  of  him  any  more.  He  was — 
an  illusion.  Illu.s.jons  are  better  lost.  Now,  please,  to 
business!  Shall  we  take  your  big  armchair?” 

“Of  course!  .\nd  the  grand  piano  and  this  chesterfield,” 
said  Mrs.  Farrah  quickly. 

“It’s  a cottage,”  protested  Eloise.  “If  we  t.ike  all  these 
things,  we  shall  have  to  live  outside!” 

“Oh,  dear — oh,  dear!  Whv  your  father  e\er  made  such 
a mess  of  his  alfairs  I can’t  think!”  groaned  the  elder  ladv 
resentfully.  “Eloise,  if — if  it’s  such  a tiny  place,  we  shall 
have  to  take  a .second  cottage  to  house  the  servants  ! ” 
Eloise  laughed. 

“Mother,  your  servants  and  your  daughter  are  one  and 
the  same!” 

“Eloise!  You  don’t  mean — you  can’t — — ” gasped  Mrs. 
F'arrah,  ceasing  her  sobs. 

“Can’t  must!”  said  Eloise,  and  looked  at  her  delicate 
white  hands.  “They  don’t  look  promising,  do  thev, 
mother?  Such  helpless,  silly  things!” 

“I  can’t  get  used  to  seeing  you  without  his  ring  either!” 
wai’ed  the  good  lady. 

“Mother  dear,  you,  we  all,  must  got  used  to  manv  things 
that  may  .seem  strange  at  first.  But  we  have  each  other, 
and  poor  dad  badly  wants  cheering.  We  must  be  brave.” 
Mrs.  Farrah  dabbed  her  eyes  and  blew  her  nose. 

“It’s  easy  for  you,  Eloise;  you  have  not  my  tender  sensi- 
tive heart!”  she  said  queruloush'. 

“Perhaps  that  is  just  as  well,  all  things  considered,” 
re[rlied  Eloise. 

-)s-  * * * 

It  certainly  was  a niinute  thing  in  houses,  but  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  exquisite,  and  the  neighbours  next 
door  by  a stroke  of  good  luck  wore  of  the  Farrahs’  own 
class.  Eloise  made  friends  with  tlK-m  over  the  excitements 
and  discomforts  of  moving  in.  Her  father  and  mother 
wei'e  for  the  first  few  weeks  stay  ing  with  some  staunch  old 
friends  near  their  late  home.  Eloise  and  the  departing 
kitchen-maid,  Jane,  had  gone  on  to  the  cottage  to  wrestle 
with  all  the  difficulties. 

The  neighbours  consisted  of  a girl  of  Eloise’s  own  age 
and  her  brother,  Barb.ara  and  T<-ddie  Gray.  What  they 
did  not  know  about  how'  to  mrdee  the  best  of  things  was 
not  worth  knowing,  Elois<'  quickly  decided.  Their  tiny 
terrace  house  they  had  converted  into  a tasteful  dwelling, 
where  every  piece  of  furniture,  chosen  with  care  for  its 
suitability  of  size  and  nature,  was  an  added  attraction. 
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ToddE  Grav  it  was  who  had  tlu'  bri-ht  inspiration  nbovit  j 
the  liitchcn  dressor,  the  huge  unwieblv  j)iece  Mrs.^  b.iirali  ' 
insisted  on  keeping  bi.-rause  it  “Indd  things.  leddic  iuuin!  , 
Eloisc  and  ]ane  hopelessly  survexing  it  as  it  stood  blocking; 
tho  entire  kitchen.  _ 1 

"Oh,  i\Ir.  (7ra\',"  exrlainv'd  Eloisc,  welcoming  his  appear- i 
anco  with  prc>f(tund*  gladness,  ha^■l^g.  alrcad\  loaint  his  ^ 
hclpfullv  invenliee  wa\s,  "isn't  it  hop<'Iess?  Last  night; 
Jane  and  1 Avent  to  bed  A\orn  out  A\ith  contemplating  itj- ; 
immensitA-.  -\nd  1 h.id  horrible  nightmare.  I di'camt  that  , 
during  the  night  tho  dreadful  thing  grew.  .Soon  it  burst  | 
through  the  kitchen,  swelled  into  c our  house,  pushed  your  ; 
house  into  the  next  one,  killed  or  maimed  every  one,  and  : 
then — then  I awoke!”  . _ . I 

bdoiso  had  ended  with  a laugh,  but  it  did  not  dtsginse  j 
from  Teddic's  ouick  ewes  that  she  rvas  looking  fagged  out, 
\cr\-  different  fi*om  when  she  liad  first  arrived.  _ i 

"1  shall  have  to  sell  it,  of  course,”  she  continued — "if 
any  one  has  a house  big  enough  and  suflicient  courage  to 
take  it  in.” 

Teddic  Grav  shook  his  head. 

"No,  no!  In  these  days  you  would  have  to  give  an 
absurd'  price  for  a smaller  one,  if  vou  could  find  one,  and 
then  it  would  be  rubbish.  No,  this  is  a case  for  mental 
conamtration.  Eut  first,”  he  added,  "Raibara  sent  nte  to 
ask  vou  in  to  tea.  And  there  is  a tray  fur  Jane  in  the 

porch.”  ' . • , T,  • , 

"Oh,  but— it  sounds  awfully  templing,  only  i ve  such 

heaps  to  do  ! ” sai<l  Lloisc. 

all  the  belter  for  it, 


"lea  first;  you’ll  work 
Teddie  firmlv. 

Five  minutes  later  Eloisc  was  sittini 


pronounced 
in  Barbai'a’s  daintv 


room. 

"I  have  it!”  ejaculated  Teddic  Iriunnphanlly,  as  he 
entered  with  ihe  toasted  tea-cake.  "Miss  harrah,  this  i.s 
a case  for  Jakes.  Jakes  is  a marvellous  car[>enler.  He 
can  turn  anything  into  something  else.  He  can  solve  all 
removal  ])roblems.  Wlirm  Barbara’s  wardrobe  went  so  far 
np  the  stairs  and  could  be  got  neither  back  nor  fnrther 
lowayds  its  destination,  Jakes  it  was  evho  suggested  the 
necessarv  operation  to  perform,  and  performed  it.” 

"Ho  sawed  it  in  two.  Miss  b’arrah,  most  beautifully. 
You’d  never  guess,”  explained  Barbara. 

'Tiloise  laughed. 

".So  this  wonderful  carpenter  of  your^  is  to  saw  our 
dresser  in  two?” 

"In  three,”  .said  Teddie.  "Two  of  its  portions  will  make 
camouflaged  chests  of  drawers  for  small  recesses,  and  its 
middle  will  be  the.  dresser.” 

This  was  onl\-  one  instance  of  many  in  wliich  Teddie  and 
his  sister  helped  filoise  through  the  novel  and  overwhelm- 
ing adjustments  tj)  her  new  way  of  life.  Quite  unconsciously  ! 
she  had  grown  to  rely  on  them  enormously  by  tho  time  her 


])arents  came.  i 

"Who  is  tins  d'eddic  Grav?”  asked  Mrs.  Earrah,  as  slw 
sat  in  crumped  dejection  in  the  slip  of  a drawing-ror)m . 

She  certainfv  look.'d  too  much  for  it,  even  though  Eloisc  | 
had  taken  immense  care  to  put  in  as  little  furniture  as  j 
]>ossibIc.  ! 

"He  is  a voung  man  who  lives  next  door  with  Ids  sister,  i 
Tbev  have  been  most  wonderfullv  kinil,’-’  explained  Eloisc.  ' 

"He  is— is  he  a gentleman,  like  Michael?”  asked  Mrs.  J 
I'ai  rah  with  fihmt  tactlessness.  j 

Eloisc's  face  flamed.  , j 

"He  is  not  the  sort  of  gentleman  IMichaCl  ].>ro\cd  himself! 
to  l:>e,  mother!”  she  answereil  quickly. 

Airs.  Earrah  frowned  impatiently. 

"You  know  wdiat  I mean,  Eloisc!  In  these  queer  little 
terraces  really  one  may  have.tlie  weirdest  neighbours.” 
"A'ou  need  not  he  afraid,  mother.  Wlyv,  there  he  is, 
talking  to  father  about  the  jiossibilities  ot  a garden.” 

Both  women  look-ed  mit  of  the  window.  On  Ihe  minute 
grass  plot  stood  Air.  Earrah,  and  over  the  hedge  peered 
Teddic. 

"I  shall  miss  the  glass  houses  dreadfullv,”  AJr.  b'.arrah 
was  saying.  "When  Eloise  said  the  garden  was  small  I — I 
never,  imagined ” 

"One  can  do  wonders  wit'n  a small  frame  at  the  back. 
Air.  Earrah,”  said  Teddie  hopefully.  “And  in  the  field  at 
the  bottom  is  a vacant  allotment  which  goes  with  '/our  house 
if  you  c.afe  to  rent  it.” 

“Hum!”  Air.  Earrah  chccrcd  up.  'Iliev  "strolled  olf 
together  to  the  field. 

Mrs.  Earrah  sighed 


"Really  things  arc  top.sy-turvy.  Fancy  Mjur  father  dig-' 
ging  at  his  lime  of  life  ! But  that  } oung  man  is  quite  pass- 
able. And  tiiank  goodness  wc  an;  keeping  jane!” 

' -x-  -x-  -x-  * 

W bi  ll  tlw  kitchen  liri;  had  goic'  c>ut  for  (be  fifth  time  i 
b:df  an  luuir  . Eloisc  recognised  and  acknow  Icdged  a lunnili 
aling  f.iet.  It  wa''  that  the  hiundru'in,  bomeb,-,  tnu-culai 
lane  - Jane,  v,  ho  fined  the  "tnovies,"  rcaif  awful  noxoleitcs 
and  wore  ten  iblc  ( lotbc;,  on  her  nights  out  w as  a mori 
useful  n.ii'tiibcr  of  socict\  tliati  hei>elf,  Km-  Jane  imb  pui 
one  iniraruloiis  ni.Urli  to  the  qr.ite  and  bsihofil,  a tire  ! Now 
J.ine  had  flown  oil  to  a sick  sister,  where  sli"  would  posuhh 
be  ki  pt  lor  weeks.  '1  he  clock  struck  se\-en.  Brcakfasi 
ought  to  be  ready  in  an  hour.  Wearily  Eloisc  r<-M)l\<'d  (t 
mifki.;  otte  nioix!  clfurt.  Site  went  out  to  the  .--hcd  in  searcl 
of  more  sticks. 

"Hallo!  A oil  arc  an  early  bird!’’  called  'IVddie  o\er  th< 
wall.  Ho  was  blitlw-lv  polishing  boots  on  an  n[)turncc 
wooden  box.  "Maid  ill?” 

"No,  away,”  said  1,'doise.  “Her  sister  is  ill,  and  T ani 
letirning  the  humiliating  fact  that  I don’t  know  ho'.v  t( 
light  the  kitclten  fire.”  ^ 

"AVhy,  how  on  earth  should  you?”  cried  Tcildic  comJ 
fortingly.  "But  it’s  only  a knack.  A’ou’ll  soon  catch  it 
Alay  I come  ;md  do  it  for  \ou?” 

"Oh,  would  Aou?”  I.iloise  said  gratefullv.  | 

Ho  was  over  the  wall  in  a twinklirig  ;md  gathering  u 
the  likilicst-looking  faggots.  i 

"8ay,  your  stock’s  dreadfully  low,”  he'  reinttrked.  “Shti 
we  go  sticking  this  afternoon?”  I i 

Eloise  nodded.  |- 

":Vnd  I’ll  .show  you  Folly  Woods,  and  wc’ll  get  Barbar 
to  bring  tea.” 

"That  would  be  glorious!”  she  said.  j 

She  wtitclicd  his  i[uick  jictions*  over  the  grtilc.  j 

“Well,  now,  f;incy  that!  That’s  grctit!'’  she  said  as  th 
flames  shot  up.  j 

'Ehen  she  flopped  into  a chair,  feeling  all  at  once  wea, 
and  Aveary.  She  awis  not  used  to  htird  Avorl:  .-ind  carll 
rising,  d'eddie  Gray,  the  leaping  fire,  tlic  little  kitchen,  a' 
grew  blurred  and  Aague.  ■ ■ 

".Steady  on.  Ec;m  back.  Drink  thisf”, 

It  was  Teddic’s  voice,  but  it  came  from  a long  Avav  of 
He  sahl  other  tilings  too,  and  on  her  band,  roughened  ani 
black,  something  fell  like  a.  kiss.  .Slowly  Eloise's  eye 
opened.  ’ , 

“Oh,  Avtis  f so  silly,  as  to  faint?”'  she  gasped,  and  sat  uj  ■ 
".Sit  still ! You’ll  be  all  right  directh  ,”  he  assured  heij 
"Afean while  I’ll  get  breakfast  readw” 

He  beg;m  in  a businesslike  way,  despite  lier  protestation^ 
"But — I’m  bchaiing  abominably  ! Please,  Air.  Grav,  j 
can  manage  now  quite  well.”  ; 

"R.I.P.,”  replied  Teddie.  "Just  give  me  mv  bearing^! 
The  green  tca-jiot  or  the  white,  or  perhaps  it’s  coffee  thi'  ] 
morning?’’  j 

"Acs,  It  is,"  said  Eloise  obedieiitlv.  Somehow  poopl 
generally  obeyed  I'eddie. 

"A’ou  have  excelled  yourself  in  the  coffee,  Eloisc,’’  pn|  , 
nounced  Air.  Ftirrah  Utter.  .|  . 

".And  the  toast  is  deliciously  crisp,”  added  his  wife.  ■ 
T'.loisc’s  native  honesty  overcame  her  prudence.  , 

"’i'hank  Air.  (Aray  for  it.” 

"He. — Air.  Gray  prepared  brcrd-ifast  ?”  gasped  Mn 
l''arrah,  looking  embarrassed.  J ( 

Eloisc  nodded.  j , 

".And  lit  the  kitchen  fire.  Tlieie  would  have  been  n | 
breakfast  but  lor  him.  Efe's  given  me  a \aluable  lessoi 
We  shall  be  all  right  now.”  ^ i 

Air.  Earrah  pas.sed  his  cu|)  to  be  replenishcfl.  ; , 

"That  young  man  can  do  most  things  well,  1 ftmey,”  1 , 

remarked. 

“Rut  what’s  his  proper  work?”  Mrs.  b'aiTah  asked.  , 
"lie  w.as  a journrdist  before  the  war,”  i.'xplained  Eloisi  | 
"and  when  be  was  invalided  (Hit  of  the  .Army  ln'  came  bet 
for  his  health  and  look  up  AM'iting  again.  He  and  h , 
sister  had  a legacy  left  them  which  gaAc  him  ;i  chance  ti  ^ 
trv  his  luck  with  fiction.” 

"Dear  me!”  exclaimed  Airs.  Earrah.  "Fancy  any  or  t 

in  a little  street  like  this  having  brains!”  I p 

•X-  X X * -X-  -X-  i ( 

It  was  sweet  with  the  breath  (jf  spring  in  Follv  AA'ooii 
that  ;tfterTi.'"(On.  'J'eddie  and  Eloise  faggot-gathering  spei| 
a "dcdiclouV  time.  Barbara,  surrounded  by  the  tca-thingi  - 

blissfully  'ead  a novel.  i - 
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“This  is  jollv!’’  pronounced  Eloise  heartily,  as  tlrey  sat 
rovHid  the  ^ijisy  meal. 

Brother  anci  sister  loolced  appreciatively  at  her  Smilinq 
face,  re,gainin£<  its  beauty  in  that  restful  setting. 

“It’s  only  n6\v  that  1 am  learning  that  the  simple  things 
of  life  are  best,”  she  continued.  “Oh,  dear!  When  I 
think  of  those  terrible  functions  of  tfjs  old  days,  of  one’s 
elaborate  dressing ! But  I am  afraid  poor  mother  will 
never  grow  resigned.  .She  does  so  lo\e  the  flummeries  of 
life.” 

“Yes,  simple  things  are  best,  .of  course  they  arc  1”  agreed 
Teddie,  lighting  a cigarette.  “Barbara,  don’t  forget  that 
and  neglect  them  for  the  fleshpots  if  our  ship  comes. in.” 
“If!”  echoed  his  sister.  “Why,  }ou  know  quite  well  it 
is  steaming  in  sight  now  ! Eloise,  J don’t  believe  he  has 
told  vou — Teddie  is  so  modest — but  this  morning  he  heard 
from  a publisher  that  his  first  book  is  taken.” 

“Peace,  mv  child!”  said  Teddie,  turning  very  red.  “.Miss 
Farrah  can’t  be  expected  to  be  interested  in  my  doings.” 
“Miss  Farrah!”  cried  Eloise  with  scorn.  “You  ob.=erve 
already,  Barbara,  our  full-fledged  author  is  putting  on  frills. 

1 am  Eloise  to  you.” 

Teddie’s  eyes  were  looking  into  hers  half  shyly. 

“You  mean  I too  mav  call  you  Eloise?”  he  asked. 

Eloise  bent  her  head  over  her  bundle  of  faggots,  securing 
the  string.  Somehow  she  could  not  meet  Teddie’s  e\es  just 
then.  Had  he  reallv  kissed  her  hand  in  the  kitchen? 

“Why,  of  course  you  max,”  she  answered  nervously. 
“Are  we — are  we  not  friends?” 

* * * * «■  * 

“To  appreciate  how  cleverly  Eloi.se  has  taken  up  this 
queer  new  life,”  said  Mrs.  Farrah,  “you  ought  to  have  seen 
her  in  the  old  days — horses,  cars,  a maid  of  her  own,  every- 
thing', ves,  evervthing.  And'then  of  cour.se,”  added  Mrs. 
I'arrah  garrulouslv,  “there  was  Michael  .Summers.” 

“Michael  Summers?”  echoed  Teddie,  gripping  very  hard 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  “And  who  was  he,  Mrs.  Farrah — that 
is,  if  1 may  ask?” 

'I'he  old  ladv  bent  forward  excitedly. 

“.Vsk?  Of  course  you  may.  Michael  Summers  was  the 
rich,  the  very  rich  young  man  my  daughter  Eloise  was 
c'hgaged  to.  \Yhen  Mr.  Farrah  lost  his  money  Eloise  broke 
off  tho  engagement.” 

“Because  of  that?”  asked  Teddie  quickly.  ^ 

She  nodded. 

“1  was  surprised.  Between  you  and  me,  1 was  very  much 
surprised  that  Michael  let  her  do  it.  Eloi.se  is  a girl  in  a 
thousand,  and  he  had  wealth  enough  for  two.” 

“Ho  sounds  poor,  a very  poor  specimen!”  Teddie  mur- 
mured, half  to  liimself. 

■X-  -X-  -X-  * X-  .4Sf 

On  tho  allotments  it  was  the  hottest  day  imaginable. 
Eloise,  straightening  her  aching  back,  observed  proudly  hor 
neat  arrangement  of  the  beans  she  had  been  fastening  up, 
and  demanded  Teddie’s  admiration.  He  gave  it  in  no  un- 
stinted measure,  standing  clo.se  beside  her,  looking  into  her 
eyes.  Obviously  it  was  not  all  intended  for  the  bean  rows. 
“It’s  lunch  time,  surely?”  said  Eloise,  with  a shy  laugh. 
“It  ought  to  be,”  answ^ered  Teddie.  ‘Tncidentally  the 
sun’s  burnt  your  neck  the  most  delectable  brown,  and  you'x'o 
got  a little  smudge  of  mother  earth  on  your  cheek.  I think 
I shall  biiv  a camera;  then  I c.-m  snap  vou  allotmenting. ” 
“Oh,  ves,  I dare  s;.,\  !”  laughed  F.loise.  “Eloise  waiting 
for  the  radishes  to  a]i[iear ! Eloise  hoeing  up  vegetables  in 
mistake  for  wcetis ! I'.loi.sc  trxing  to  kill  slugs  without 
squirming!” 

“.Vnd,  best  of  all,”  ridded  Teddie,  in  a voice  that  was  not 
quite  steadv,  “Eloise  lighting  the  kitchen  fire.  .Ah,  I should 
like  a picture  of  that!  Not  that  1 shall  ever  forget  it!” 
“Wretch!  .Nuperior,  domesticated  wretch!”  cried  Eloise; 
and  slipped  through,  the  little  gate,  a trifle  nervous  as  to 
what  Teddie’s  next  words  might  be. 

L’nnoticed  by  either,  a big  motor-car  was  just  approach- 
ing. It  stopped,  and  Eloise,  sun-bonnet  on  head,  mother 
earth  on  check,  and  a bundle  of  straws  in  her  grubby  hand, 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Michael  Summers. 

“Eloise!”  exclaimed  the  voting  man,  springing  out. 

“Mr.  Summers!”  said  Eloise,  as  composedly  as  she  could 
manage.  “Dear  me,  what  brings  you.  to  this  part  of  the 
world?  Excuse  my  shaking  hands,  won’t  you?” 

He  looked  a little  taken  aback  at  her  self-possessed  greet- 
ing, and  flashed  an  inquisitive  look  at  Teddie,  who,  lifting 
his  cap  to  Eloise,  turned  awav. 


now  intently,  realising  the  amazing  fact  that  Eloise  in 
shabby  old  garden  kit,  sunburnt,  grubby,  was  even  lovelier, 
more  bewitching  than  the  immaculately  and  expensivelv 
attired  Eloise  who  had  been  his  betrothed.  “Wh\,  you,  of 
course,  Eloise!” 

“Why  of  course?”  asked  the  girl  quicllx’. 

“Because — because  I love  \ou  still,  you  little  cold  proud 
thing!”  he.  said  eagerly. 

“Cold?”  said  Eloi.se,  and  shook  her  head,  smiling.  “1 
assure  you  I’  am  frizzled.  The  sun  on  that  allotment ! But 
you  love  me  still,  you  say?  And  how  proud  xou  seem  of 
the  fact ! I suppose  it  is-  frightfulh-  hard,  and  of  course  1 
ant  awfullx  obliged  to  you,  \ ou  know,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

.She  looked  at  him  out  of  eyes  gleaming  with  mischief. 
He  was  annoyed. 

“I  say,  tins  is  no  laughing  matter,  Eloi.se.” 

“Isn’t  it?  I am  sorry.  A'ou  must  excuse  mv  unfortunate 
sense  of  humour,”  she  answered  demureh'. 

“Eloise,  listen,”  he  continued  impatienilv.  “Vou  urged 
me  to  break  off  our  engagement  when — when  vour 
father ” 

“Went  bust?”  suggested  Eloise  inelegantlv. 

“Well,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so,  yes.  I I was  rushed. 
You.  did  not  give  me  time  to  think,”  he  added  rapidlv.  “.^t 
first  1 guessed  I’d  allowed  myself  to  be  over'  persuaded, 
made  a bloomer;  then  I knew-  I had.  Then  1 jolly  well 
decided  to  put  it  right.  Eloise,  old  girl-  - ” 

She  dropped  him  a mocking  curtsey. 

“Eloise’s  compliments,  good  my  lord,  and  had  she  known 
that  you  would  do  her  so  much  honour  she  would  have 
hied  iier  home  e'er  now  and  laved  from  her  countenance 
earth  and  other  unseemly  imperfections.” 

“A'ou’re — you’re  very  merry!”  stammered  the  voting 
man  irately. 

“Pardon,  good  master!  The  sun  on  the  allotments  runs 
riot  in  my  veins,  and  I h.ive  had  the  unexpected  jov  of 
'seeing ” She  stopped  abruptlv. 

“Me,”  he  suggested  conlldenth'. 

.She  shook  her  head. 

“That  the  radishes  are  springing,”  she  explained  calmiv. 

By  now  they  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  Farrahs’  little 
dwelling.  Michael  Summers  eyed  it  curious! v. 

“Phew!  So  this  is  where  you  hang  out!  Guess  The 
Lawns  will  seem  pretty  desirable  to  you  after  this,  Eloise.” 

She  was  silent,  and  the  sun-bonnet  hid  her  profile  from 
him. 

“I  say.  Oak  Mount  isn’t  sold  yet — only  rented,  you  know. 
\Miat  do  you  say  if  I buv  it?” 

He  stopped,  facing  her  in  triumph,  and  not  observing  she 
was  closing  the  gate  between  them. 

“W’hy  slioukln't  you?”  she  answered  indifferentlv. 

“No,  1 say,  Eloise!  Wouldn’t  you,  couldn’t  vou  care  .a 
bit  more  than  that?”  he  protested. 

“Care?  For  what?”  asked  Eloise. 

“Why— me!” 

Suddenly  her  sunburnt  face  grew  grave,  scornful. 

“Michael,  why  should  1?  .\nd  for  what  is  there  to  care? 
No,  please  don’t  come  in  ! It  is  useless  and  would  only  be 
painful  for  us  all.  Good-bye.” 

Tho  car  was  off  the  next  minute,  driven  angrilv  down  the 
road.  It  was  safe  to  say  that,  as,  l;ite  that  night,  it  hummed 
up  Croisdale  .Avenue,  not  one  of  the  sleeping  houses  guessed 
from  what  mission  it  returned,  nor  would  have  ixelieved 
with  what  result. 

Teddie  Gray,  standing  stock-still  in  the  bath-room,  heard 
nothing,  saw  nothing  of  its  quick  departure.  “The  simple 
things  of  life  are  best.”  A'es,  she  had  said  that  and 
obviously  meant  it  too.  But  wealth  such  as  this  voung 
Summers  had  could  buv  so  much  that  was  worth  having — 
travel,  beauty,  leisure.  Barbara  rang  three  times  before  he 
descended  to  luncheon. 

X X -X-  -X-  X X 

The  moon  was  shining  gloriously  as  Eloise  bore  her 
faggots  in  triumph  to  the  wood  shed.  From  over  the  wall 
came  the  aroma  of  a familiar  brand  of  cigarette. 

“Teddie!”  she  called  softly. 

There  was  no  ansxwr.  She  peered  over,  standing  on 
tiptoe.  Teddie  was  stealthily  withdrawing  to  the  kitchen. 

“A'ou  heard  me.  Why  are  xou  running  awav?”  asked 
Eloise. 

Her  directness  was  dreadful  to  I'eddie,  for  he  could  not 
copv  it  and  repiv,  “Because  I love  vou.” 
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“You  know  I didl”  said  Eloise,  regarding  him  reproach- 
fully. “I  was  going  to  ask But  it  doesn’t  matter. i’ 

“Something  I can  do  for  you?”  he  inquired,  coming  over 
to  the  wall  with  reluctance. 

All  at  once,  as  she  looked  into  his  white,  set  face,  Eloise 
felt  her  vexation  and  perjplexity  vauish.  Her  heart  leapt. 

“What  airs  some  people  do  give  themselves,  just  because 
the  plumber  has  fixed  up  a geyser  in  their  bath-room!” 
“Eloise!”  he  began  desperately. 

“I  was  going  to  say — will  you  help  me  to  fix  up  these 
faggots  properly  in  the  shed?” 

“Whv,  of  course — anything!  You  know  I’d  do  any- 

thing,” said  Teddie,  slowly  scaling  the  wall. 

“Once  upon  a time ” murmured  Eloise.  “But 

geysers  make  such  a difference!” 

He  took  the  faggots  from  her  almost  roughly. 

“You  are  the  most  abominable  little  tease!”  he  said. 
“Where  do  you  want  ’em  put?” 

Thev  groped  their  wav  into  the  shed. 

“On  the  top  shelf,  if  vou  can  reach  it,”  said  Eloise. 

“Of  course  I can!  Eloise?” 

“Well?” 

“You  are  going  to  be  married?” 

“I  hope  so,  Teddie.” 

“When?” 


“How  should  I know?”  | 

“If  \T)u  don’t,  who  should?”  I 

“The  man  who  intends  to  marry  me,  I suppose.” 

“Eloise,  this  is  past  a joke.  Answer  me  my  question.] 
When  are  you  and  Summers  going  to  be  married?” 

“.‘Vh,  now  you  put  it  that  wayq  it’s  easy,”  answered  she, 
“Never ! ” 

“Eloise!  Then — then  there’s  some  one  else?” 

“How  can  I say?” 

“But  you  have  said.  You  said  you  hope  you  are  going 
to  be  married.” 

“Well,  why  shouldn’t  I hope,  Teddie?” 

“Then — then  there  isn’t  any  definite  person?  You’re 
not  engaged?” 

“Nobody  loves  me,  sir,  she  said!” 

“That’s  not  true  ! ” 

“Teddie!  Really!” 

“Because  I do!  Eloise — may  I?” 

“You — you  don’t  sound  in  that  docile  sort  of  mood  td 
take  any  notice  if  I forbade  you.” 

“Eloise,  have  you  no  heart?” 

“I  have  yours,  if  I understand  you  aright,  Teddie.” 
“What  about  your  own?” 

“Oh,  Teddie,  don’t  go  apd  say  you’ve  mislaid  it!” 
“Little  monk — angel ! ” Dayle  Ciiesney. 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

HER  LADYSHiP^INDlSCRETIONS. 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY. 

Sir  Peter  Berrymak,  a wealthy  rubber  merchant,  who  out  of  generosity  gives 
employment  In  his  factory  to  his  young  kinsman— 

Richard  Chesson,  and  looks  after  Richard’s  two  sisters — 

Joyce  and  Lilian  Chesson. 

Weriel  Lloyd,  a beautiful  worker  in  Sir  Peter’s  factory,  to'  whom  Richard 
becomes  engaged,  but  she  jilts  him  to  mairy  Sir  Peter,  who  has  sent  Richard 
on  a journey  to  Russia  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 

Lord  Guenboyne,  to  whom  Richard  becomes  secretary  when  he  recovers  from 
the  illness  caused  by  Meriel’s  treatment  of  him. 

Lady  Glenboyne. 

Lady  Victoria  Burlegh,  their  only  child,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  her 
father’s  new  secretary.- 

Desmond  Lisle,  a visitor  at  Cranshott,  Lord  Glenboyne’s  seat.  Lady  Victoria 
knows  her  father  has  chosen  him  for  her  husband,  but  she  does  not  like  him. 
Veronica  Tharpe,  Sir  Peter  Berryman’s  housekeeper,  a bitter  and  disappointed 
woman,  who  had  hoped  to  marry  Sir  Peter  and  now  vents  her  disappointment 
on  his  youi^  bride. 

II.ANs'oN,  Lady  Berryman’s  maid. 

The  grounds  of  Sir  Peter’s  country  house  adjoin  those  of  Cranshott,  and 
Richard  meets  Meriel  in  the  woods.  She  is  crying  and  tells  him  that  she  is  very 
unhappy.  He  tries  to  console  her  but  decides  they  must  never  meet  again. 

Chapter  VH. 

Richard  Chesson  walked  back  to  Cranshott  feeling 
agitated  and  disturbed.  The  sight  of  Meriel,  though  it  had 
steadied  him  in  one  way,  troubled  him  greatly  in  another. 
He  was  distressq^_  that  she  should  be  so  unhappy. 
Richard  knew  that  all  that  she  had  said  about 
Sir  Peter  would  be  based  on  truth.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Richard  Chesson  how  coldly  cruel  such  a man 
could  be. 

However,  with  a shrug  of  his  shoulders  he  told  himself 
that  he  must  put  all  thought  of  the  Berryrnans  out  of  his 
mind.  Fortunately  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  meet 
them.  Lord  Glenboyne  had  no  very  good  opinion  of  Sir 
Peter  Berryman^  he  knew,  and  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
come  to  Cranshott. 

Before  he  reached  the  hou,se  he  turned  into  Lady  Glen- 
boyne’s rose  garden,  and  lighting  a cigarette  he  paced  to 
and  fro  for  some- little  while  under  the  pergola.  There  Lady 
Victoria  found  him  when  she  came  in  search  of  him. 

“Where  have  you  been,  Mr.  Chesson?”  she  queried 
lightly  as  she  approached.  “Mother  has  been  asking  for 
you.  ■ Why  will  you  disappear  in  this  manner?” 

Richard  laughed. 

“Oh,  I -went  for  a stroll!  It  was  such  a lovelv  evening. 
Coming  down  from  London  the  change  is  so  wonderful.” 
“I  quite  understand  that,”  said  the  girl.  “London  must 
be  so  stuffy  just  now.  Let’s  sit  down  here  for  a little 
while.” 

She  had  led  the  way  from  the  rose  garden  into  one  laid 
out  in  the  Italian  fashion.  A fountain  was  playing  in  the 
centre,  and  on  a raised  platform  of  old  stone  on  one  side 
there  was  placed  a wonderful  marble  bench  which  Lord 
Glenboyne  had  had  brought  from  Italv.  Some  evpress- 
trees  had  been  planted  at  the  entrance  to  this  garden,  and 
with  the  clear  blue  of  the  night  skv  stretching  overhead, 


“It  is  very  beautiful  here,”  said  Richard  Chesson. 

“Yes,  isn’t  it?”  Lady  Victoria  sat  down  on  the  marble 
bench.  ^“1  believe  I like  this  little  bit  of  the  grounds  almost 
more  than  any  other.  It’s  so  romantic,  isn’t  it?  If  I made 
that  remark  to  Mr.  Lisle,”  she  added  with  a faint  laugh,  ; 
“he  would  answer,  ‘Yes,  and  it  must  have  cost  a heap  of  ! 
money.’  I do  wonder  if  Desynond  Lisle  ever,  thinks  about 
anything  else  but  monev?”  j 

Chesson  gave  her  a quick  look.  j 

“I  thought  he  was  rather  an  agreeable  man,”  he  said. 
“Oh,  well,  I suppose  he  is  in  a way!  But  he  doesn’t 
interest  me,”  said  Victoria  Burlegh.  Then  sire  turned  to 
him.  “I  hope  you  are  going;  to  stay  down  here  for  at  , 
least  a week  this  time,  Mr.  Chesson.  T know  mother 
expects  to  keep  you  here.” 

“It’s  awfully  good  of  Lady  Glenboyne,  and  of  you, 
I.ady  Victoria ; but  as  a matter  of  fact  I am  going  back  to 
town  to-morrow.  There  are  some  matters  about  which 
your  father  is  most  anxious.” 

“Father  relies  on  you  so  much,”  the  girl  said,  “and  that 
means  that  you  are  able  to  help  him  and  take  a good  many 
burdens  off  him,  aren’t  you?” 

“I  won’t  go  quite  so  far  as  that,  but  I do  mv  best.” 

“I  ,am  so  sorry  I wasn’t  born  a boy,”  was  Ladv  Victoria’s 
next  remark.  “I  am  sure  daddy  would  have  been  so  happy 
if  he  had  had  a sen.  Girls  are  not  very  much  use,  you 
know.” 

Richard  Chesson  made  no  imnvediate  reply.  He  was  not 
looking  at  the  girl,  but  still  he  was  fullv  conscious  of  her  ] 
beauty,  and  of  the  charm'  which  she  exercised.  Sitting  , 
there  in  the  pale  moonlight,  she  looked  ethereal,  and  yet  |i 
he  knew  that  she  was  a very  human  person.  | 

Since  that  meeting  with  Meriel,  which  had  swept  from  1 
him  so  much  of  the  old  lingering  feelings,  he  seemed  to  ; 
.see  more  clearly,  to  understand  much  that  had  been  hidden  ' 
from  him  ; and  now  he  awakened  suddenlv  to  the  knowledge  ; 
that  life  could  once  again  hold  for  him.  the  sunshine  which  ; 
he  had  never  dreamed  would  come  into  it  again.  At  the  ' 
same  time  Chesson  was  practical.  He  was  fully  aware  I 
of  the  restrictions  enforced  upon  him  and  his  position.  The  i 
Glenboynes  were  more  than  kind  to  him.  They  received  [ 
him  very  warmly.  They  made  him  feel  that  he  was  a i 
friend.  Lady  Victoria’s  spontaneous  sympathy  had  already  ; 
in  a vague  way  given  him  much  consolation.  It  was  re-  ^ 
served  for  this  moment  however  to  enlighten  the  young  ! 
man  to  the  full  meaning  of  that  sympathy.  He  could  not  |! 
pretend  to  himself ; he  knew  that  Victoria  Burlegh  liked  jl 
him,  sought  him,  desired  his  friendship,  but  he  knew  too  j| 
that  in  that  friendship,  in  any  suggestion  of  intimacy  | 
between  himself  and  this  charming  girl  there  must  be  : 
danger,  and  perh;vps  unhappiness,  for  them  both.  He  j 
adopted  a matter-of-fact  tone  now. 

“Do  you  know,  I don’t  think  you  ought  to  sit  on  that  ! 
bench,  beautiful  as  it  is.  Lady  Victoria,”  he  said,  “for  the 
dew  is  falling  and  the  stone  is  cold?”  | 

She  got  up  slowly  and  checked  a little  sigh.  She  scarcely  | 
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'of  hers,  but  certainlv  had  she  said  it  to  Desmond  Lisle,  or 
[anv  one  of  his  calibre,  sonvethinr'  of  a graceful  or  flattering 
nature  would  have  been  said  to  her  in  return.  It  was  just 
hecause  Richard  Chesson  did  not  pay  her  compliments,  did 
not  run  after  her,  resolutely  drew  away  from  her  intimate 
life  and  that  of  her  parents,  that  she  liked  himi  so  much. 

They  began  speaking  about  the  garden  fete  as  they  paced 
Islowlv'  back  to  the  house,  and  then  Richard  found  hiinself 
listening  to  Lady  Victoria  discussing  his  kinsman’s  wife. 

'“I  suppose  it  is  verv  ridiculous  of  me,”  she  said,  ‘‘but 
I fPlt  verv  sorrv  for  Lady  Berryman  this  afternoon.  .She 
'is  so  obviouslv  out  of  place  where  she  is,  and  her  husband 
ds  so  .pompous,  so  full  of  his  own  importance!  I don't 
[suppose  he  stops  to  think  a scrap  about  her  feelings.  1 
rather  wish  thev  hadn't  come  into  the  neighbourhood,” 
Lady  Victoria  added  involuntarilv.  ‘‘They  don’t  annoy  mie 
of  course,  but  they  seem  to  upset  other  people.  There  is 
such  a lot  of  gossip  about  them.  It  made  me  very  angry 
to-dav  to  hear  all  those  yreople  discussing  and  criticising 
this  poor  little  creature,  and  \ ct  there  they  were  eating  and 
drinking  and  enjoying  themselves  at  .Sir  Peter's  expense!” 
‘‘But  that  is  the  world’s  w'hy,  Ladv  Victoria,”  Richard 
Chesson  said.  ‘‘You  won't  alter  human  nature.  It  has 
altvavs  been  the  .same;  it  always  will  be  the  same.” 

‘‘L  suppose  so,”  the  girl  agreed  musingly;  then  she 
turned  to  him,  ‘‘But  it’s  horrid  all  the  same.  Must  you 
really  go  to  London  to-morrow?’?  she  queried  next.  ‘‘I  do 
wish  Lou  could  stay;  you  do  need  a holiday,  I am  sure. 
'I  was  planning  a picnic.  \'ou  know,  I really  like  the 
Rectorv  girls;" thev  are  awfully  good  fun,  and  I am  sure 
we  can  make  up  a jollv  party:  f shall  ask  f.'ither  not  to  let 

you  go  back  to-morrow.  You'd ‘like  to  stay,  wouldn't 

}'0U  ?” 

‘‘\'erv  much,”  said  Richard;  ‘‘but  T don’t  think  you 
niust  press  me  to  do  so,  because  as  1 told  yf>u  just  now 
there  are  some  very  imiiortant  matters  whi('h  must  bo 
dealt  with.” 

‘‘Well,  here  is  daddy  coming  towards  us.  I shall  ask 
him.”  .She  ran  forward  and  slipped  her  hand  within 
I.ord  Glenboyne’s  arm.  ‘‘You  don’t  want  Mr.  Chesson  to 
go  to  London  to-morrow,  do  you,  daddy  ? Please  say  you 
don’t,  because  1 want  him  to  stay  down  here.” 

Lord  Glenboyne  pau.sed  almost  imperceptibly,  but,  slight 
as  the  hesitation  was,  Richard  Chesson  remarked  it. 

‘‘I  have  already  told  Lady  Victoria,”  he  said  hurriedly, 
‘‘that  I really  must  go  back  to-morrow.” 

Lord  Glenboyne  flicked  off  his  cigar  ash. 

‘‘Yes,  I am  afraid  }ou  must  go,  Chesson,”  he  said.  ”T 
am  very  sorry,  but  we  must  get  you  down  here  another 
lime.  VVhat  were  you  planning,  Baby?” 

‘‘Oh,  onlv  a picnic!”  f..adv  \ ictoria  answered. 

She  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  there  was  a distinct  note  of 
disappointment  in  her  voice — a note  which  was  noticed  b\ 
both  men,  but  in  different  fashion.  It  sent  a little  thrill 
through  Richard  Chesson’s  heart,  but  it  brought  a frown 
to  Lord  Glenbov  ne's  face. 

‘‘Ii.it  it  reallv  doesn't  matter,”  the  girl  went  on  quickly. 
‘‘I  can  have  a picnic  another  time.” 

‘‘Your  mother  sent  me  to  find  you,”  said  Lord  Glenboyne. 
‘‘I  think  the  Rectory  people  are  just  about  to  go.” 

‘‘.\lreadv!”  exclaimed  Ladv  Victoria  ‘‘But  it  is  so 
mrlv!  Oh,  thev  mustn’t  go  just  yet!  Please  forgive  me. 
I’ll  run  in  and  see  what  mother  wants.” 

I.ord  Glenboyne  and  Pich.-ird  Chesson  staved  nut,  and 
under  the  stars  in  a beautiful  night  skv  they  talked  business, 
and  whilst  they  talked  both  men  were  thinking,  and  their 
thoughts  were,  of  the  girl  that  had  just  left  them. 

‘‘1  mustn’t  come  down  here  again,”  said  Chesson  to 
himself. 

“I  am  sorry,”  Lord  filenboyne  told  himself.  ‘‘He’s  a 
nice  lad,  but  Torn  mustn’t  see  too  much  of  him.” 

In  the  background  Desmond  Lisle,  saunteiing  towards 
tliem,  was  smiling  complacently.  He  had  remarked  how 
restless  \'ictoria  Ihirlegh  had  been  when  she  had  noticed 
that  Richard  Chesson  was  not  with  the  other  guests,  and 
he  had  remarked  too  tlie  little  touch  of  annoyance  in  his 
host’s  manner,  when  Lord  Glenboyne  had  realised  that  his 
daughter  had  disappeared. 

‘‘I  am  in  safe  hands,”  Lisle  said  to  liimself,  and 
then  ho  added  half  bitterly,  ‘‘If  only  old  Setonbury 
would  hurry  up  and  die ! Tlieni  I could  clincii 
tlie  matter.  Instead  of  beinrr  merely  heir  to  the  title,  i 
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-Mthough  ostensibly  settled  as  .a  counl\'  gentleman  now, 
.Sir  Peter  Berryman  still  continued  to  rule  and  conduct  hi- 
business,  and  on  the  days  when  he  wcht  to  London  his  wife 
breathed  more  freely.  She  would  lose  that  .--ensc  of  dread- 
lul  nervousness  which  vas  oppressing  her,  and  she  would  fv 
almost  happy.  At  first  .Sir  Peter  had  insisted  u[)on  taking 
her  with  him  when  he  went  to  London,  hut  lie  speedih 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  lK‘lter  to  leave  her  behind 
in  the  country.  'I'he.se  \isits  gave  him  a sense  of  freedom, 
for  there  were  times  when  his  marriage  entailed  a good 
deal  'of  irksome  restriction.  flc  managed  ti.i  put 
in  .a  very  comfortable  time  when  he  was  alone  in  town ; 
and  Lady  Berryman  began  to  count  the  davs  to  these  visits. 
If  only  \ eronica  'I'harpe  could  have  disappeared  as  well, 
Mcricl  told  herself  tli.at  she  would  have  been  almost  content 
and  happy. 

Lyen  as  it  was  she  managed  to  enjoy  herself  in  her  own 
particular  fashion.  .She  would  run  about  the  garden,  pluek 
flowers,  talk  to  the  various  gardeners,  and  perhaps  drink 
a cup  of  tea  with  the  iodge-keepor  in  her  dear  little  cottage. 
If  Mcricl  could  have  made  her  choice  she  would  have  much 
preferred'  to  live  in  that  same  cottage.  There  were  times 
indeed  when,  as  she  had  told  Richard,  she  Would  ha\e 
given  all  she  possessed  to  bo  able  to  go  bade  to  the  old  days, 
to  live  once  more  with  her  grandparents,  who,  now  that  .she 
was  separated  fpoin  them,  were  revealed  to  her  in  all  their 
loving  and  tender  reality.  Meriel  would  have  gladlv  borne 
with  their  crochety  ways  and  their  anxious  protection  now. 
They  were  well  provided  for  by  Sir  Peter,  but  she  was 
never  to  see  them  again,  and  sometimes  she  shed  teafs 
when  she  thought  about  them. 

To  this  day  she  had  never  realised  what  it  was  that  had 
induced  her  to  marry  .Sir  Peter.  Vanity  had  played  .a  verv 
large  jiart  in  her  decision,  and  the  knowledge  that  Vhe  would 
be  rich  and  important  had  also  largely  inlluenced  her;  but 
she  had  never  liked  .Sir  Peter.  Indeed  when  she  had  been 
working  at  the  factory  he  had  always  frightened  her,  and 
she  had  always  tried  to  keep  out  of  his  wav,  just  as  she 
had  planned  and  schemed  eagerly  to  come  in  contact  with 
Richard.  She  had  not  been  married  more  than  a few  davs 
before  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  done 
a very  wrong  and  terrible  thing.  First  of  all  Sir  Peter’s 
infatuation  for  herself  frightened  the  girl.  Meriel  found 
him  -SO  ugly  and  unattractive.  I'ront  the  verv  beginning 
she  had  contrasted  him  in  her  mind  with  her  handsome 
\OLing  lover  whom  she  had  treated  .so  cruelly,  and  little  bv 
little  she  had  awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  the  woman 
who  sells  herself  for  money,  and  the  things  that  monev 
brings,  must  pay  the  bitterest  of  prices. 

But  on  the  clays  when  Sir  Peter  was  away  Meriel  would 
try  to  forget  all  those  things  which  were  so  depres.sing  and 
painful.  The  lips  of  Veronica  Thai'pe  would  curl  into  a 
sneer  as  she  watched  tins  young  creature  flitting  about.  ■ At 
first  she  had  tried  to  control  Meriel’s  libertv,  "but,  the  girl 
quickly  learnt  to  avoid  her,  and  it  was  one  of’  Miss  Tharpe’s 
grievances  that  the  household  in  general  was  uttcrlv  antago- 
nistic to  herself  and  just  as  much  in  sympathv  w’ith  Ladv 
Berrvman. 

It  was  \ eronica  Pharpe’s  life’s  task  now  to  undermine 
the  position  Meriel  had  attained,  npd  to  discredit  her  in  the 
eyes  of  the  man  who  had  elevated  her  to  that  position.  At 
first  she  liad  tc'ld  herself  that  it  would  he  a very  easy  matter, 
but  though  Sir  Peter  had  not  hesitated  to  let  her  and  others 
realise  how  irritated  he  could  be  at  times  with  his  wife. 
.Meriel  still  possessed  a strong  hold  over  the  man.  In  faL 
Sir  Peter  was  in  a sense  jiroud  of  his  wife,  and  ho  was  still 
under  the  spell  of  her  youth  and  beautv.  And  against  such 
attraction  Veronica  'Lharpe  knew  she  could  not  fight. 

Lately  she  had  resolved  to  go  upon  another  taclc.  She 
was  not  so  foolish  as  to  bring  direct  fault  finding  of  his 
wife  to  the  man.  She  bad  a far  cleverer  wav  of  kiting 
hirri  realise  Merid’s  awkwardness,  her  common  speech,  and 
her  man\‘  little  social  lapses. 

Only  once  had  \'eronica  Tharpe  seen  the  man’s  real  feel- 
ing for  this  girl  flash  into  a hot  flame.  That  had  been 
whcin  a certain  young  man,  the  son  of  a man  whom  Sir 
Peter  desired  'to  please,  had  presented  himself  at  Sutton 
Place,  as  Sir  Peter’s  country  house  Was  called,  and  had 
been  a guest  there  for  a couple  of  days.  He  was  a .smart 
young  man,  holding  a commission  iii  a cavalry  reglmeni. 
It  was  as  natural  to  him  to  admire  a nretfv  womnn  «n.i 
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And  because  she  was  so  young,  and  her  guest  was  young 
too,  they  had  drifted  into  a merry  chaffing  kind  of  under- 
standing, and  had  made  a compact  of  friendship  almost  at 
once. 

The  young  soldier  had  been  quick  to  realise  that  Lady 
Berryman  was  not  her  husband’s  social  equal,  but  he  was 
very  kind-hearted,  and  he  honestly  admired  Meriel — he 
thought  she  was  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  he  had  ever  seen. 
Also  he  was  not  very  much  drawn  to  Sir  Peter,  and  he  felt 
sorry  for  Sir  Peter’s  wife. 

Fortunately  his  stay  was  limited.  Even  as  it  was  after 
he  had  gone  Meriel  had  to  face  a veritable  storm,  of  anger 
and  reproach.  She  had  been  perfectly  innocent  of  anything 
approaching  a flirtation ; it  had  been  a case  of  vouth 
responding  to  youth,  and  consequently  she  could  not  in  the 
least  understand  whv  her  husband  should  have  been  so 


That  episode  had  been  a revelation  to  Veronica ’Tharpc, 
and  it  serv'ed  as  a foundation  on  which  to  build  up  that 
determined  hostility  to  this  girl,  whom  in  her  arrogance  and 
injustice  she  determined  had  robbed  her  of  what  should 
have  been  hers  by  right.  On  the  days  therefore  when  Sir 
Peter  was  in  town  the  housekeeper  kept  close  watch  on 
Lady  Berryman,  always  ready  and  quick  to  register  the 
slightest  move  on  Meriel’s  part  which  might  be  construed 
wrongly  bv  her  husband. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  garden-party  however  Veronica 
Tharpe  had  to  confess  to  herself  that  Meriel  afforded  her 


very  little  opportunity  for  making  mischief.  But  a few 


days  later,  when  Sir  Peter  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
London  and  possibly  on  to  Paris,  a certain  circumstance 
arose  after  his  departure  which  certainly  promised  the 
angry  resentful  woman  a definite  chance. 

Each  time  that  he  left  the  house  Sir  Peter  went  through 
the  same  form.  He  summoned  Miss  Tharpe  to  his  study 
a.nd  he  impressed  upon  her  that  she  w'as  to  look  after  Meriel, 
to  see  that  the  girl  did  not  over-fatigue  herself. 

“It’s  so  hot,”  Sir  Peter  said,  “and  she’s  not  been  very 
well  lately.  , I think  the  fatigue  of  the  garden-party  was  too 
much  for  her.”  He  might  have  said,  “My  bad  temper  and 
my  fault  finding  were  too  much  for  her.”  But  this  would 
have  been  to  blame  himself,  which  was  something  that 
Sir  Peter  never  did.  “Try  to  impress  upon  her,”  he 
added,  “that  it  will  be  better  for  her  to  drive  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  and  telephone  to  Doctor  Murdoch  if  Lady 
Berryman  complains  of  not  feeling  quite  the  thing.” 

Miss  Tharpe  received  this  order  as  she  had  received  so 
many  others — in  silence.  But  that  bitter  anger  and  resent- 
ment which  was  nourished  in  her  heart  grew  stronger  and 
more  potent.  And,  acting  now  on  jealous  impulse,  she 
spoke  to  Sir  Peter. 

“Of  course  I shall  do  my  duty,”  she  said  coldlv;  “but  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  if  it  would  be  conv'enient  for  me  to 
have  a little  holiday?  I too  have  been  feeling  the  heat.” 

Sir  Peter  looked  at  her  and  frowned. 

“I  think  it’s  very  inconsiderate  of  vou.  Miss  Tharpe,  to 
suggest  going  away  when  I shall  not  be  here.  You  know 
that  I rely  upon  you  to  fill  my  place  in  a certain  degree. 
I.ady  Berryman  is  much  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  be 
left  here  by  herself.” 

Miss  Tharpe  gave  a little  hvstorical  laugh. 

“I  imagined  that  I was  to  be  vour  housekeeper,”  she 
said — “not  Lady  Berryman’s  nurse!” 

Sir  Peter  gave  her  a still  more  irate  glance. 

“You  are  speaking  very  strangely.  Miss  Tharpe,”  he  said. 
“It  is  not  your  place  to  make  laws  in  this  house.  But  I 
must  remind  you  that,  as  a person  under  very  great  obliga- 
tions to  me,  you  must  obev  mv  commands.” 

“Still,  I should  like  a holiday,”  Veronica  Tharpe 
answered  rebelliously. 

“As  soon  as  1 return  you  can  take  a holiday,”  said  Sir 
Peter  graciously. 

Imdy  Berryman  drove  to  the  station  with  her  husband. 
When  she  returned  she  was  informed  that,:  Miss  Tharpe 
wished  to  speak  to  her.  In  her  hardest,  most' objectionable 
manner,  Veronica  laid  down  the  law  as  given  to  her  by  .Sir 
Peter. 

“It  is  vour  husband’s  wish  that  you  keep  quiet,  rest  in 
vour  room,  and  that  you  don’t  run  about  like  a wild  creature, 
and  that  when  you  want  air  you  drive  in  the  evening. 
Please  understand.  Ladv  Berrvman.  that  if  vou  are  ill,  or 
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“I  think  1 am  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  m\self 
she  said.  “I  don’t  see  what  on  earth  it’s  got  to  do  wij 
you  what  I do!” 

“Perhaps  \ou’!l  inform  your  iuisband  of  that  when  1 
returns,”  observed  Miss  Tharpe,  with  a disagreeable  laug 
“1  am  merely  repeating  to  you  what  he  said  to  me  befo 
he  went  away,  .^nd  as  you  generally  begin  to  run  wild  tl  ']j 
verv  moment  his  back  is  turned,  I thought  I would  cor 
municate  his  wishes  to  you  without  any  delay.” 

“.'\nd  of  cour.se  vou ’re  onh  too  glad  to  rub  it  in!”  era 
Meriel  hotlv.  .She  lost  her  temper  completely.  “You’re 
interfering  busy-body,  alway  s wanting  to  put  your  nose  in 
other  people’s  afl'airs!”  she  declared.  “I’m  sure  I dor 
know'  why  Sir  Peter  keeps  you  on.  ^’ou  aren’t  a proper  so 
of  hou.'ekeeper.  Y’ou  don’t  do  nothing;  you  just  sit  like 
grand  ladv  in  your  roonv  and  give  \ our  orders  to  the  servan 
— to  my  servants.  I’m  getting  just  a little  bit  fed  up  wi 
it,  and  I’m  going  to  speak  to  my  husband  when  he  comi 
home!  You  didn’t  ought  to  give  me  orders.  It’s  the  oth 
way  round.  I ought  toygive  them  to  vou,  and  so  I will  t< 
if  you  stay  on  ! ” 

Veronica  Tharpe’s  face  was  as  white  as  death.  She  r 
mained  silent  with  her  dark  eyes  fixed  on  Meriel’s  flush<! 
and  angry  face.  It  was  the  anger  of  a child  strung  up 
say  things  that  w’ere  not  meant,  and  to  adopt  a defia: 
attitude.  Almost  at  once  Meriel’s  indignation  began  to  fi 
away.  She  recoiled  from  that  fixed  menacing  glance.  B 
she  carried  out  her  show  of  independence  to  the  last.  Tos 
ing  her  head,  she  turned  on  her  heel  and  went  away.  Si 
was  most  exquisitely  dressed.  .Sir  Peter  lavished  cloth 
and  beautiful  things  upon  her,  ai>»l  she  certainly  had  nev 
looked  lovelier  than  she  looked  now.  But  as  she  turn< 
and  went  away  she  shivered.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  tl 
relentless  hate  of  the  other  woman  followed  her  and  rest< 
on  her  like  a blighting  shadow'.  She  met  Hanson  at  tl 
top  of  the  stairs. 

“I’ve  just  been  giving  that  Tharpe  w’oman  a piece  of  rr 
mind,”  she  said  in  a shrill  excited  voice. 

Hanson  gave  her  a quick  glance,  and  led  the  way  hurried 
into  her  ladyship’s  bedroom. 

“What’s  she  been  saying  to  you,  my  ladv?”  she  asked 
“Oh,  you  know  the  sort  of  thing!  Giving  me  order.' 
Saying  as  how  Sir  Peter  had  left  me  in  her  charge,  and 
w'asn’t  to  do  this  nor  that!  .'Ml  rot,  I call  it!  If  I’m«o’ 
enough  to  be  married,  I’m  old  enough  to  take  care 
myself.  I hate  that  woman,  and  I let  her  know  it  too.  Ih 
stood  her  and  her  ways  long  enough.  I’m  going  to  te 
Sir  Peter  I don’t  want  Miss  Tharpe  here.” 

Hanson  removed  Lady  Berryman’s  hat  and  light  w'ra] 
and  kept  silent,  but  she  was  greatly  worried.  .She  was 
far-seeing  girl,  and  she  had  alreadv  convinced  herself  th 
the  housekeeper  was  not  only  inimical  to  Lady  Berrvmai 
but  that  she  w'as  a fixture  in  the  household. 

“I  shouldn’t  have  more  to  do  w'ith  her  than  I could  he: 
if  I was  you,  my  lady,”  she  said,  wdien  she  found  her  voic 
at  last,  “^^'e  all  know'  that  she’s  got  a horrid  temper,  bi 
I suppose  she  is  some  use,  or  else  Sir  Peter  would  not  ha\ 
her  here.” 

“Well,  I w'on’t  think  about  her.  Thank  goodness  T don 
have  to  see  her,  and  I mean  to  do  just  as  I like!'  It^s  a 
rot  about  my  getting  tired.  I know  I don’t  look  ver 
strong;  but  I had  to  work  very  hard  in  my  time,”  remarke 
Meriel  with  a ljurst  of  confidence,  “and  if  I could  stan 
what  I w'ent  through  in  the  old  days,  it  .seems  to  me 
could  put  up  with  what  I’ve  got  to  do  now.”  And  the 
she  began  to  laugh,  and  she  looked  vounger  than  evei 
“Don’t  tell  no  one,”  she  said,  “but  Briggs  is  going  to  giv 
me  a lesson  in  driving  the  car  this  evening.  He  w'ouldn 
promise  me  all  at  once,  but  I got  round  him  on  mv  vva 
back  from  the  station.  I’m  just  dying  to  know  how 
drive  ! ” 

Hanson  looked  a little  anxious. 

“Oh,  my  lady,”  s’ne  said,  “don’t  do  anything  foolish 
You  will  be  careful,  won’t  you?  I’m  surprised  as  Brigg 
made  vou  this  promise.” 

“.Are  you?’t  said  Lady  Berrvman,  and  she  laughed  agair 
“Well,  I can  generally  get  w'hat  I want,  you  know'! 
sha’n’t  do  anything  foolish;  so  you  can  be  quite  satisfiec 
I’m  just  going  out  for  a little  while  to-night;  we’ll  kee 
awav  from’ the  high  road,  and  nothirtg  is  likely  to  happen.^ 
Little  did  Meriel  Berrvman  realise  whilst  she  planned  thi 
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' Chapter  XIX. 

The  tears  were,  welling  up  in  Meg’s  eyes  as  she 
let  the  little  gate  fall  to  behind  her.  As  she  went  back 
towards  the  Grey  House  after-  her  interview  .with  Peter, 
she  stopped  on  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  and  leaned  over 
the  rail  with  a desperate  attempt  at  self-control.  At  all 
hazards  she  must  remove  the  traces  of  disturbance  from  her 
face  before  she  went  back  td  the  house,  and,  dipping  her 
Jiandkerchief  in  the  stream,  she  dabbed  her  eyes.  Then, 
as  she  glanced  up,  to  her  surprise,  she  saw  the  little  drab 
macintoshed  figure  that  was  now  becoming  familiar, 
dodging  round  the  high  wall,  and  apparently  getting  on 
every  hillock  in  the  meadow,  in  the. vain  attempt  to  look 
over  it.  In  spite  of  Meg’s  trouble,  her  attention  was 
arrested  bv  this  curious  proceeding ; she  wondered  whv  the 
woman  did  not  go  round  to  the  front  gate,  as  she  herself 
"would  have  to  do,  as  the  door  in  the  wall  was  locked. 

She  was  just  wondering  whether  she  should  speak  to  the 
I’ woman  and  ask  her  whether  she  would  like  to  come  round 
to  the  front  with  her,  when,  to  her  surprise,  she  saw  the 
stranger  stand  still  for  a moment ; then,  as  if  taking  a sudden 
resolution,  run  forward  quickly  and  try  to  climb  the  door, 
as  Meg  had  done  so  short  a time  before.  But  it  was  very 
difficult  to  climb  from  this  side,  and  the  little  lady  in  the 
macintosh  had  not  Meg’s  agility.  She  apparently  put  one 
foot  on  the  lower  hinge  and  tried  to  swing  herself  up.  In 
another  moment,  with  a low  cry,  she  had  fallen.  Meg 
hurried  up  to  her. 

“I  do  hope  \ou  haven’t  hurt  yourself,”  she  began 
anxiously.  ‘T  suppose  you  saw  me  get  over  the  gate,  but 

no  one  could  from  this  side.  If  \ou  would  come  round ” 

She  paused  in  amazement.  The  woman  in  the  macintosh, 
who  was  sitting  up  now  and  looking  at  her  in  a dazed 
fashion,  was  no  other  than  the  little  elderly  lady,  with  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  whom  she  had  met  in  the 
Spring  Wood  at  Highcross.  Then  she  had  been  gailv 
dressed,  and  had  worn  a profusion  of  trinkets ; but  there 
was  no  possibility  of  mistake. 

‘‘You — again  !”  she  exclaimed. 

The  same  white  face  stared  at  her,  contorted  by  pain  now. 
‘‘My  foot  hurts — it  was  doubled  up  under  me,”  she  said, 
in  a childish,  appealing  fashion ; then,  as  she  met  Meg’s 
gaze  more  fully,  her  face  began  to  twitch  in  the  pamful 
fashion  the  girl  remembered  so  well.  ‘‘You — you  have  come 
here  again.  Who  are  you?  Why  do  you  persecute  me?” 
Meg  knelt  down  beside  her  and  touched  the  injured  ankle 
genth'. 

‘‘Oh,  vou  poor  thing ! It  is  beginning  to  swell  alreadv. 
I am  afraid  it  is  verv  badly  sprained.  I do  not  believe  vou 
could  get  to  the  Grey  House  even  leaning  on  my  arm.  But 
do  vou  mind  waiting?  I will  just  run  round  to  the  front 
and  get  help  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

‘‘No,  no!”  The  other  shivered  and  cowered  away  from 
her,  almost  as  though  her  touch  were  contamination,  Meg 
could  not  help  thinking.  ‘‘I  shall  rest  a minute  or  two, 
jand  then  I shall  be  able  to  go  back  by  myself.” 
i Meg  shook  her  head. 

‘‘I  don’t  think  you  -will.  I am  afraid  it  is  much  worse 
than — — ” 

She  was  interrupted  by  a joyful  cry. 

I ‘‘Oh,  here  is  Martha  Rann  ! Now  I shall  be  all  right.” 
Looking  round,  Tdeg  beheld  the  gaunt-looking  elderly 
maid  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  meadow's. 

‘‘Oh,  Miss  Doilores,  why  did  you  come  out  alone?’  she 
questioned  reproachfullv.  ‘‘I  was  only  doing  a bit  of  clear- 
starching, and  I should  have  left  it  in  a minute  if  you  had 

'wanted  me.  Now  you  have  had  an  accident ” 

‘‘Not  r^lly  an  accident,  Martha.  I just  slipped ” 

‘‘I  was  wondering  how  w'e  could  get  Miss — Miss  Dolores 
into  the  house,”  Meg  interposed.  ‘‘This  door  in  the  Wall 
is  locked,  but  if  you  will  wait  here  I will  go  round  and  get  it 
open,  and  then  botw'een  us  1 think  we  can  manage.” 

‘‘You  are  verv  kind,  miss!”  For  the  first  time  the  maid 
looked  at  Meg.  Then  her  expression  changed.  ‘‘But  there 
s a cottage  in  the  next  field.  My  mistress  has  often  rested 
:here  before,  and  it  will  be  on  the  way  home.  And  I will 
»o  up  to  the  farm  and  get  the  pony-carriage.” 

‘‘I  don’t  believe  she  will  be  able  to  stand,”  ^Ieg  said. 
‘Y'u  must  do  as  you  please,  of  course.  But  I think  it 


would  be  much  wiser  to  let  me  help,  and  get  her  taken  to 
the  Grey  House.” 

‘‘The  Grey  Hou.se!  Oh,  no,  no!”  Miss  Dolores  was 
getting  curiously  excited.  .She  clutched  at  the  maid’s  arm 
as  though  she  stood  in  need  of  protection.  ‘‘I  can’t  go  to 
the  Grey  House — wdth  her.  1 don't  know  who  she  Is.  She 
is  not  Phyllis,  but  she  is  like  Phyllis,  and  she  comes  to 
persecute  me.  -She  came  before.” 

‘‘Hush,  Miss  Dolores!”  The  maid  caught  the  trembling 
hands  in  hers,  and  began  to  chafe  them  vigorously.  ‘‘You 
have  not  seen  this  young  lady  before.  And  d am  sure  she 
has  been  very  kind  to  you.” 

‘‘We  have  met  before — at  Highcross,”  Meg  said.  ‘‘And 
I can’t  help  thinking  your  mistress  takes  me  for  my  mother 
— Mrs.  Hamilton.  Her  name  is  Phvllis.” 

“Mrs.  Hamilton?  No,  1 don’t  think  so,  miss,”  the  maid 
said  respectfully.  “My  mistress  is  thinking  of  a cousin  of 
hers,  ^'ou  are  perhaps  a little  like  her  in  colouring.” 

The  maid’s  tone  did  not  carry  conviction,  and  Meg  felt 
that  she  was  almost  as  anxious  to  get  a wav  from  her  as 
her  mistress  was.  But  Meg  was  inured  to  curious  happen- 
ings now,  and  she  w'as  conscious  of  a strong  inward  dislike 
and  shrinking  from  this  poor  Miss  Dolores,  who  seemed  to 
her  to  be  queer  in  the  head,  if  not  altogether  insane.  She 
stood  up,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  as  though  she  was 
throwing  off  some  unpleasant  burden. 

“Well,  if  you  wall  not  allow  me  to  help  you,  it  is  no  use 
my  staying.  You  are  sure  you  can  get  to  the  cottage  if  I 
leave  you  ?” 

“Quite  sure,  thank  you,  miss!”  the  maid  said,  in  the 
same  respectful  manner  as  before. 

Miss  Dolores  did  not  speak.  She  was  bending  over  the 
injured  ankle,  and  apparcntlv  holding  it  tightly;  but  her  eyes 
were  staring  'straight  in  front  of  her. 

Meg  turned  away.  As  she  rounded  the  corner  of  the  wall 
she  looked  back.  The  couple  had  not  moved.  Thev  still 
sat  on  the  ground,  apparently  staring  at  nothing.  But  as 
Meg  looked  she  saw  Miss  Dolores  raise  her  arm,  and, 
stretching  it  forth,  shake  her  fist  at  the  Grey  House,  as 
though  she  were  denouncing  some  one  or  something  therein. 
Meg  wondered  what  her  pretty,  delicate  mother  could 
possibly  have  done  to  incur  this  strange  old  woman’s  enmitv. 
For,  in  spite  of  Martha  Rann’s  explanation,  tl>e  girl  felt 
certain  that  it  was  her  mother  of  whom  Miss  Dolores  w.as 
thinking  and  whom  she  was  apparcntlv  .shadowing.  .She 
made  up  her  mind  to  speak  to  .Miss  Percival  about  it,  and 
see  whether  her  aunt  had  any  explanation  to  offer. 

Then  she  dismissed  the  thought  of  Miss  Dolores  and 
Martha  Rann  from  her  mind.  She  had  more  pressing 
things  to  think  of.  Barry  and  Peter  and  herself — it  was  the 
old  story,  but  it  was  as  fresh  as  ever  to  Meg. 

Peter — she  had  no  idea  of  his  true  name,  even  now — had 
determined  to  wash  his  hands  of  her,  and  Barrv  was  equallv 
determined  to  keep  her  to  the  letter  of  her  promise.  Meg 
was  conscious  to-day  of  only  one  desire — to  run  awav  and 
hide  herself  where  neither  o.f  them  would  ever  see  her  again. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  in  Peter’s  place  she  would  have  tee.i 
more  forgiving,  that  she  would  have  understood. 

As  she  came  in  sight  of  the  front  r^atc  of  the  Grey  Hou.se, 
she  was  surprised  to  see  the  motor-car  standing  in  the  drive, 
and  her  mother  and  Miss  Percival  sitting  in  it,  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a tall,  soldierly-looking  man.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  had  thrown  back  her  veil,  and  was  talking  with 
more  animation  than  usual.  She  was  laughing  at  some 
remark  the  stranger  made  as  Meg  came  up.  Miss  Pcrci\al 
got  out. 

“Well,  you  two  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  your  reminis- 
cences later.”  -She  put  her  arm  on  Meg’s.  “I  wonder 
whether  you  can  guess  who  this  is,  John?” 

The  man  turned,  and,  looking  up,  Meg  met  the  gaze 
of  a pair  of  clear,  slate-blue  ey  es,  that  just  now  were  looking 
at  her  in  a puzzled  fashion. 

“You  do  not  mean  that  this  is  the  child?” 

“The  child?”  Meg  seemed  to  echo  the  words  almost 
without  her  owm  volition.  So  had  Miss  Dolores  s])oken  at 
their  first  meeting  at  Highcross — -“Who  are  .ou  ? Not  the 
child?”  Wh;it  child  did  they  mean?  .And  wlu'  did  this 
pleasant-looking  man’s,  as  w'oll  as  (he  apparcntlv  half-crazed 
Miss  Dolores’s,  tone  seem  to  hold  some  element  of  dread 
beneath  the  surprised  recognition? 

Mrs.  Hamilton  however  noted  nothing  amiss. 

“A’cs — the  child  !”  she  answered  with  a smile.  “My  Httte 
Fclicitd  grown  up,  Jackl  Don’t  you  see  it  is  just  the  jam® 
dear  little  face  she  had  when  she  was  two?” 


The  man  considerately  averted  his  eyes  from  Meg's  blush- 
ing face. 

“She  is  not  nruch-  like  you,  Ph\  llis.  She  never  was, 
except  about  the  mouth  a little,  1 fancy.  But  I’m,  sure  she 
is  a daughter  to  be  proud  of.”  He  held  out  his  hand.  “You  ' 
and  1 must  be  friends,  little  cousin,  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
time.s  when  ‘cousin  Dack’  used  to  be  a favourite  playfellow 
of  yours.”  i 

Meg  put  her  hand  in  his  with  some  reluctance. 

“Were  vou  reallv?  1 can’t  remember  you  a bit.”  ' 

“We  can’t  any  of  us  remember  much  that  happened  when 
we  were  two,”  Miss  Percival  said,  in  what  struck  Meg  as  a 
determinedly  cheerful  tone.  “And  you  have  no  idea  who 
'cousin  Dack’  is  now,  I am  afraid,  have  you,  Felicite?  Pie 
is  rour  cousin  and  your  xnother’s,  and  my  nephew,  John 
Percival,  best  known  for  his  exploring  feats  in  Central 
-\frica.  He  discovered  a dreadful  tribe  of  black  men  that 
nybody  had  ever  heard  of  the  other  day.  So  he  seems  to  be  ■ 
quite  a celebrity.”  j 

Captain  Percival  laughed. 

“That  is  rather  scathing.” 

“They  will  be  sure  to  ask  you  to  lecture  before  the  Royal  , 
Geographical  Society,”  Mr,'.  Hamilton  interposed.  “Don’t 
you  remember,  how  we  used  to  di  eam  of  the  undiscovered  ; 
countries  you  were  going' to  add  to  the  Empire?  I expect  , 
your  time  will  be  fully  taken  up.  Jack.  You  wouldn’t  hmc  j 
a moment  to  spare  to  act  as  our  escort  if  \ve  did  come  up 
to  town.”  ; 

“You  don’t  suppose  I should  allow  that  sort  of  thing  i 
to  stand  in  the  wav  of  taking  ymu  about,”  Percival  said.  : 
“The  only  question  to  my  mind  is — Is  it  better  for  you  to  go  | 
up  to  town  and  meet  Rann  there,  or  to  let  him  come  here 
to  vou?  I incline  to  the  former  course.  If  his  evidence  is 
worth  anything,  you  will  have  to  see  the  solicitor  about  it; 
and  it  wdll  be  better — much,  in  my  opinion — that  you  should 

be  on  the  spot.  Rann  says ” j 

Mrs.  Hamilton  made  a quick,  unmistakable  gesture  of 
silence,  and  glanced  at  Meg.  Mr.  Percival  stopped  abruptly,  i 
his  pleasant  bronzed  face  deepening  in  colour.  ! 

“Well,  that  is  what  I do  think.  The  Thing  should  be  1 
inx'estigated  before  it  is  too  late.”  , 

“If  it  is  not  too  late  already,”  Mrs.  Hamilton  said.  ■ 
“Better  let  it,  alone,  jack.  'i’ou  know  the  proverb  ‘Let 
sleeping  dogs  lie.’”  , | 

“I  know,”  Mr.  Percival  replied,  in  a dogged  tone.  “But  i 
T do  not  propose  to  let  this  particular  dog  enjoy  a nap  at  I 
present.  You  will  come  up  to  town,  won't  you,  Phyllis?”  ^ 
Mrs.  Hamilton  shivered. 

“We  will  settle  that  now.”  ! 

She  got  out  of  the  car,  and  she  and  her  cousin  went  into 
the  house  together,  arguing  with  some  warmth,  Meg  ; 
thought,  judging  from  their  gestures  and  the  scraps  of  talix 
that  floated  back.  Miss  Percival  tucked  her  arm  within  ! 
her  great-niece’s.  : 

“Come  along,  Felicite.  While  those  two  are  finishing  ' 

their  talk  you  and  I will  be  making  up  our  mi-nds  what  ; 
to  buy  in  London.  M’e  shall  have  to  visit  the  dress- ' 
maker’s,  Felicite.”  ; 

“I  don’t  think  there  will  be  any  need  for  me  to,  thanks,”  ' 
the  girl  said,  without  much  interest.  “I  have  heaps  of ; 
frocks  that  I hax'e  not  put  on  since  I came  here.”  ' 

“A  new  frock  or  a new  hat  never  comes  amiss  to  a girl,”  j 
Miss  Percival  said  cheerfully,  though  her  face  had  clouded.  | 
“Well,  I am  not  sure,”  Meg  said  doubtfully.  “There  is 
no  one  to  see  them,  and  nowhere  to  we^r  them  here.  Shall 
we  never  kno^w  any  of  the  people  around,  auht  Gertrude?” 
“I  think  it  probable  that  we  sh.all,  in  time,”  Miss  Percival 
said.  “But  I fancy  that  we  shall  not  be  here  very  long.” 
“What  a curious  thing  it  is  that,  if  you  hear  a name  once, 
you  are  sure  to  liear  it  again  directly!”  Meg  remarked 
irrelevantly.  “Now  Mr.  Percival  was  speaking  of  a man 
called  Rann,  and  I had  just  been  thinking,  as  I came  in  at 
the  gate,  what  a funny  name  it  was.’" 

It  seemed  to  Meg  that  the  hand  resting  on  her  arm 
momentarily  trembled,  but  when  she  looked  at  her  Miss 
Percival  was  smiling  placidly. 

“Do  you  mean  .that  you  had  heard  the  name  before,  or 
that  you  expect  to  hear  it  again  shortly?”  she  inquired. 

“I  had  heard  it,”  Meg  answered.  “I  had  just  seen  a 
Woman  called  Martha  Rann.” 

There  was  a pause.  Miss  Percival  took  her  arm  from 
her  niece’s  and  walked  quickly  up  the  steps. 

“Seen  a woman  called  Martha  Rann!”  she  repeated. 
“You  mean  you  heard  of  one,  do  you  not?” 


“No,  I saw  and  spoke  to  her — a hard- featured  elderly 
woman,  maid  to  such  a curious  old  lady.” 

“How  kinny!”  Miss  Percival  said,  after  another  of  those 
disconcerting  silences.  “Phyllis!  Phyllis,  my  dear!  I 
have  just  recollected  some  business  that  will  oblige  me  It) 
be  in  town  a few  days  ne.xt  week.  So  we  may  as  well  go 
and  do  what  Jack  wants.” 

C’m.\;'.i:k  N.\. 

SepLi'inber  though  it  was,  there  was  a touch  of  winter 
in  the  crl--p  cool  air.  The'  )xarlv  from  the  Grev  Hoie-c, 
having  definitely  decided  to  go  up  to  town,  had  intended  to 
motor  the  greater  part  of  the  way;  but  at  the  last  nxoment 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  car,  and  they  had  had 
perforce  to  fall  back  on  the  pon\-carrlagc  to  take  them  to 
the  station,  d'he  dri\?  had  heightened  the  flush  on  Mrs. 
Hamilton’s  cheeks,  .\lrcadv  she  was  looking  much  bottcr 
sioce  coming  to  the  Grey  House,  and  with  returning  health 
her  spirits  were  beginning  to  improve. 

Mr.  Percival  had  only  stayed  a few  hours  at  the  Grey 
House,  and  after  his  departure  the  visit  to  town  on  which 
he  had  laid  such  stress  had  been  much  discussed  between 
Mrs.  Flamilton  and  Miss. Percival,  and  finallv  decided  upon. 
From  the  quantity  of  luggage  that  her  mother  and  aunt 
were  taking,  Meg  surmised  that  their  stay  was  likely  to  be 
of  some  duration.  She  herself  had  brought  as  little  r.s 
possible.  Her  aunt  had  spoken  of  extensive  shopping,  but 
Meg  was  not  in  the  mood  to  trouble  much  about  her  posses- 
sions. She  had  not  had  ,a  word  or  sign  from  Peter  since 
their  quarrel.  She  had  written  to  Barry,  expluining  the 
situation  and  asking  for  her  freedom.  To  tliis  Barrv  liad 
replied,  with  characteristic  brevity,  that  the  situation  was 
unaltered  as  far  as  he  was  coticerned,  and  that,  as  Meg  :\\  as 
not  wanting  to  marry  any  one  else,  he  hold  her  to  her 
promise  to  himself. 

So  far  Meg  had  not  had  spiiat  to  answer  this  letter.  She 
could  not  forget  Peter — her  dream-hero->— the  Peter  of  tlie 
niiniature,  of  their  first  meeting— not  the  Peter  wliom  she 
had  last  .seen,  >vith  the  angry,  hurt  look  in  his  eyes.  She 
was  thinking  about  him  now,  as  she  followed  her  mother 
and  her  aunt  into  the  booking-hall  of  the  railway-station, 
and  in  her  absence  of  mind  she  failed  to  notice  an  invalid- 
chair  th*at  was  Ixeing  taken  up  the  steps,  or  to  see  how  the 
occupant  stared  at  them. 

Miss  Percival  went  forward  and  took  the  tickets ; .Mrs. 
Hamilton  waited  behind  for  Meg.  She  had  discarded  her 
thick  veil  now,  and  wore  an  ordinary  net  one-over  her  black 
toque.  Meg  was  struck  anew  by  her  mother's  look  of  youth 
as  she  came  into  the  booking-hall.  In  spite  of  her  white 
hair,  of  the  tragedy  in  her  eyes,  with  her  fair  complexion, 
her  slight  graceful  figure,  she  looked  a young  woirnan.  She 
smiled  at  her  daughter  in  her  pretty  wistful  fashion. 

“Felicite,  do  you ” . , 

.As  she  spoke  the  occupant  of  the  invalid-chair  Vi'lieelcd 
herself  forward. 

“Ph\'llis — Phvllis  \\’ulsfan  I ” she  cried,  in  a cracked  voice 
that  made  the  few  bystanders  turn  and  look  at  her  curiously. 

A tall  man  coming  up  the  steps  stopped  and  looked  at  hcr 
in  amazement.  Meg  saw,  without  any  surprise,  that.it  was 
the  woman  of  the  meadow  and  the  Spring  Wood-  in  the 
chair.  She  had  always  guessed  that  IMiss  Dolores:  w.gs  her 
mother’s  enemv.  Her  er  es  were  gleaming  with  malice  now  ; 
her  queer  face,  usuallv  so  white,  was  flushed  scaili.'t. . 

“Phvllis!”  she  cried  again,  with  a cackling  laugh. 
“Aren’t  you  coming  to  speak  to  me?  Surely  \ou-  didn’t 
forget  everything— -everybod}' — iij  your  prison.” 

“Hush!  Dolores,  are  you  mad?”  The  tall  man  who 
had  just  come  into  the  bookin-g-hall  sti'ode  forward  and 
caught  her  arm.  “V\'hat  are  you  doing  here?”  he  ques- 
tioned sternly.  “Martha  Rann,  could  you  not  have  stopped 
\our  mistress?” 

The  maid,  who  had  been  attending  to  the  luggage,  held 
up  her  hands. 

“Eh,  Mr.  Peter,  was  there  ever  one  of  us  could  stop  Miss 
Dolores  doing  anything  she  had  a mind  to?”  ' 

Meg  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  it  all.  She  .saw' 
that  her  mother  stood  motionle.ss,  that  every  trace  of  colour 
had  faded  from  her  face,  that  she  looked  cold  and  pale  as  a 
marble  statue.  At  the  first  sound  of  Dolores’s  voice-,  Miss 
Percival  had  turned  from  the  ticket-office  and  hurried' to  her 
niece’s  side.  But  Meg  djd  not  stir.  At  this  moment  she 
scarcely  had  eyes  even  for  her  mother ; she  could  only  see 
the  tali,  broad-shouldered  figure,  the  bronzed  face,  and  the 
deep  blue  e\  cs  of  the  man  she  loved. 
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He  on  his  part  did  not  appear  to  see  her  at  all.  His 
■whole  attention  was  given  to  Miss  Dolores,  who  was  scofiing 
at  his  attempts  to  silence  her.  At  last,  in  despair,  he  caught 
hold  of  the  chair  handle,  evidently  intending  to  wheel  the 
old  ladv  from  the  scene;  but  Miss  Dolores  was  entirely  out 
of  control.  She  burst  into  that  dreadful  cackling  laughter 
again. 

“Ay,  she  may  call  herself  Hamilton,  or  what  she  will!” 
she  cried,  pointing  at  the  unhappy  woman.  “But  she  is 
PhvUis  Wulstan,  who  killed  her  husband,  and  was  sent  to, 
penal  servitude  for  it — Phyllis  Wulstan,  who ” 

She  had  no  time  for  more.  Peter  had  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing possession  of  the  front  handle  of  the  chair;  Martha  Rann 
took  the  back,  and  they  wheeled  her  rapidly  out  of  the  hall 
and  down  the  road. 

terrible  silence  fell  on  the  group  in  the  booking-office. 
The  trial  and  sentence  of  Phyllis  Wulstan  for  the  murder  of 
husband  had  been  more  discussed  in  its  time  than  any 
cause  celebre  of  that  or  any  other  day.  It  was  said  to  have 
divided  England  into  two  parties — those  who  held  Mrs. 
Wulstan  innocent,  and  those  who,  just  as  loudiv,  proclaimed 
their  certainty  of  her  guilt,  and  demanded  the  carry  ing  out 
of  the  sentence  of  death.  The  Home  Secretary  had  com- 
muted the  sentence  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  and  neither 
party  was  satisfied. 

-At  first  the  believers  in  Phyllis  Wulstan’s  innocence  had 
talked  of  proving  it  and  of  rescuing  her  from  the  prison  to 
•vvhich  she  had  been  condemned.  But  no  fresh  evidence  had 
turned  up;  and,  though  there  had  been  echoes  of  the  case 
f’-om  time  to  time,  the  Whilst.aiii  mvsterv  had  graduallv 
passed' into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things,  and  the  paragraph 
mat  had  appeared  in  the  dailv  papers  a few  months  ago, 
saying  that  Mrs.  Wulstan  had  been  released,  having  lived 
through  nearly  twenty  years  of  prison  life,  had  been  almost 
unnoticed.  Nevertheless  every  one  had  hoard  of  Ph\llis 
Wulstan,  and  the  few'  .bystanders  in  the  booking-hall  at 
Greyford  stopped  to  stare  at  the  miserable  woman,  not 
realising  that  they  were  witnessing  the  beginning  of  the 
final  act  of  a tragedy. 

M iss  Pcrcival,  her  face  working  pitifully,  tried  to  draw 
her  niece  away.  But  Mrs.  Wulstan  stood  motionless.  .She 
« might  have  been  a woman  in  a cataleptic  trance;  her  figure 
looked  rigid;  her  face  was  dreadful  in  its  corpse-like  pallor. 
'I'he  only  life  or  movement  that  was  left  in  her  seemed  to  be 
concentrated  in  her  eyes.  They  wandered  miserably  round, 
not  looking  at  the  faces  of  the  spectators,  passing  by  Miss 
Percival’s,  fi.xing  themselves  finally  upon  her  daughter’s. 

As  .she  met  their  imploring  gaze,  Meg  realised  what  the 
stricken  woman  was  asking  for,  and  even  her  love  for  Peter 
was  momentarily  forgotten  in  her  rush  of  pity  for  the  woman 
who  had  suffered  so.  She  went  forwmrd  quickly  to  her 
mother’s  side,  and  Caught  one  of  the  ice-cold  hands  in  hers. 

“Mother  darling,  the  train  is  due ; we  must  go  on  the  plat- 
form-” 

Some  of  the  hardness  and  the  coldness  seemed  to  die  out 
of  Phvllis  Wulstan’s  face,  and  as  she  met  her  daughter’s 
gaze  fully,  a passionate  gratitude  gleamed  momentarily  in 
her  eves.  Like  a woman  in  a dream,  she  let  Meg  lead  her 
on  to  the  platform,  while  Miss  Percival  followed  -ivith  a look 
of  unutterable  relief. 

The  train  was  late,  but  Meg  did  not  take  her  mother  to 
the  waiting-room ; she  stood  up  very  tall  and  straight, 
glancing  with  bright,  defiant  eyes  at  the  passers-by,  and 
every  now  and  then  looking  with  a strange  protective 
tenderness  at  the  sweet  face  of  hqr  mother,  with  its  crown 
of  white  hair.  Neither  of  them  spoke ; but  the  slender 
fingers  holding  Meg’s  arm  gripped  it  more  and  more  closely. 

At  last  the  train  was  signalled.  As  it  came  snorting 
into  the  station,  Meg  saw  a tall  man  come  on  to  the  plat- 
form. Every  pulse  in  her  being  throbbed  as  she  saw  -who 
it  was,  and  as  he  came  up  to  them  she  flushed  and  her  lips 
trembled.  But  the  man  was  not  looking  at  her.  He  held 
out  his  hands  to  her  mother. 

“.Aunt  Phvllis,  I cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I am 'that 
this  has  happened.  I think  1 can  promi.se  that  there  shall 
be  no  repetition  of  .such  attacks.”  , 

Mrs.  Wulstan  let  her  h.and  rest  in  his;  she  even  tried  to 
smile  into  his  anxious  f.ace.  Her  f.ace  and  expression  were 
growing  more  normal. 

“.Are  you  realiv  little  Peter?”  she  questioned. 

“Yes,  I am  little  Peter,”  the  man  answered.  “A’ou 
were  awfully  good  to  me,  aunt  Phyllis.  A’our  kindness  is 
one  of  the  jilegsant  memories  of  a rather  lonely  childhood. 
I have  always  hoped  that  I should  see  you  again  some  day, 


and  be  able  to  thank  you.  But  of  late  circumstances  have 
been  against  me.”  He  was  opening  the  carriage  door  as 
ho  spoke,  and  helping  them  in.  “I  know  you  will  want 
to  be  alone  now,  but  I am  going  up  by  this  train,  so  if  \ou 
want  anything  you  will  know  that  I am  .in  the  nearest 
smoking  conijiarlment.  .And,  if  1 hear  nothing  of  you 
before,  1 shall  meet  you  at  the  terminus.” 

“That  is  very  kind  of  you.”  .Mrs.  Wulstan ‘s  tone  and 
manner  were  vague  and  uncertain,  but  her  smile  was  almost 
as  sweet  as  tho.se  he  still  remembered  across  the  gulf  of 
years.  “But  now—  now  I shall  ne\'er  want  an\body  but 
my  Felicitf;.”  She  laid  her  hand  lovingh'  on  .Meg’s. 

“Felicite!”  Peter  Wulsttm's  accent  was  expressive  of 
the  utmost  amazement. 

“Yes — my  Fblieite.  A’ou  know,  Peter?” 

“The  fact — yes  I But  not  that ” 

There  was  no  time  for  more.  The  tr.ain  was  on  the  point 
of  departure;  he  had  just  time  to  gain  his  own  carriage. 
.As  the  train  steamed  out  of  the  station,  Phyllis  Wulstan 
turned  to  her  daughter. 

“Felicite — Felicite!  Indeed  I didn’t ” 

-A  great  sob  caught  in  her  throat  and  racked  her  slight 
frame  as  she  sank  back  in  her  seat. 

“Darling  mother,  I know.”  Meg  restrained  her  tears  by 
a supreme  effort ; she  took  her  mother  in  her 'voung  arms. 
“If— if  my  father  could  speak  to  us  to-dav  he  would  sav, 
‘Take  care  of  your  mother,  Felicite,’  and  that  is  what  I 
am  going  to  do.  \\e  will  learn- to  forget  the  cruel  past 
together.” 

The  journey  seemed  longer  than  ever  to-dav  to  Meg.  .She 
was  heartily  glad  when  they  reached  London  and  were  com- 
fortably settled  in  Miss  Pcrcival’s  flat.  Her  Io\e  and  tender- 
ness for  her  mother  had  been  increased  tenfold  bv  IDolures 
Wulstan’s  revelation.  But,  firm  believer  in  her  mother’s 
innocence  though  she  was,  there  was  much  that  was  puzzling 
Meg.  She  w.as  heartily  glad  to  hear  Miss  Percival’s  tap  .at 
her  bedroom  door  that  night. 

That  lady’s  first  proceeding  was  to  draw  her  niece’s  head 
down  to  hers,  and  to  kiss  her  heartily  on  both  cheeks. 

“My  dear  I'\dicitc — doubly  dear  to  me  now,  for  your 
mother’s  sake  and  vour  own  !” 

Meg  drew  her  to  a chair,  but  remained  standing  herself. 

“.Aunt  Gertrude,  will  you  tell  me  about  ever\  thing  now, 
please?  Is  my  name  really  Wulstan  ? .And  why,  when  mv 
poor  niother  was — away,  was  she  made  to  think  that  I was 
dead?” 

Miss  Percival  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair. 

“A'es.  A’ou  must  kifow  all  now,  Felicite.  But — it  is  net 
an  easy  story  to  tell.  A’our  father’s  will,  your  n-^^othcr  cf 
course  being  provided  for  by  her  jointure,  left  ever\thiiig 
but  the  entailed  estate  to  you,  when  you  were  twent\-fiM’. 
Until  then  it  was  vested  in  trustees  and  guardians,  of  w hoiu 
your  uncle,  Paul  W’ulst.an,  \\-as  the  principal.  A’our  mothcr 
had  desired  that  you  should  remain  with  your  nurse,  Ellen 
.Martvn.  until  \ ou  we’re  old  enough  for  school.  Her  husbai.Kl, 
Joseph  Martvn,  had  been  in  your  uncle’s  and  vour  father's 
employ,  and  now  professed  to  have  been  promised  a large 
sum  of  money  to  get  rid  of  you  bv  vour  uncle.  When  the 
Martyns’  child  died,  they  buried  her  as  Margaret  I'elicile 
Wulstan,  while  \ou  lived  as  Phyllis  Margaret  Martvn.  Thcoi 
Mrs.  Martvn,  thinking  that  you  would  never  be  safe  ;it 
Highcross,  appealed  to  Lady  Richenden,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  your  father  in  his  young  da\s  and  still  cherished 
a romantic  devotion  for  his  memory.  The  result  vou  know. 
Oh,  but  I must  tell  you  that  Peter  Wulstan  overheard  some- 
thing that  made  him  think  that  the  little  Felicite  AA'uIstan 
had  been  murdered,  and  that  his  father  had  been  an  acces- 
sory ! In  his  anger  he  vowed  never  to  touch  one  pennv  of 
tlie  Wulstans’  money,  or  to  see  his  father  again,  unless  he 
knew  the  whole  truth  about  the  little  heiress.  He  went 
down  to  Highcross  to  study  farming,  little' knowing  that, 
if  any  harm  had  happened  to  Felicite,  the  Mart\  ns  had  been 
the  realiv  guilty  people.  There,  though,  he  niet  Felicite 
Wulstan  in  disguise  and  fell  in  love  with  her.” 

“Oh,  no,  no!”  Meg  a-ied. 

“Oh,  yes,  yes!”'Miss  Percival  contradicted.  “And  she — 
Fclicit(i* — I think  she  liked  him  too.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,  she  didn’t!”  Meg  said  hurriediv  “I  mean, 
he  didn’t  either.  .Aunt  Gertrude” — turning  her  head  awav 
and  speaking  very  fast  in  a muffled  tone — “you  forget — there 
is  Barry  ! ” 

“Oh,  yes!”  Miss -Percival  assented,  with  a smile.  “Of 
course,  there  is  always  Barry  ! ” 

{To  be  continued.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dke.amer. — Your  experience  is  not  un- 
roinnion.  In  your  sleep  you  often  dream 
‘‘the  most,  wonderful  and  fascinating 
-lories,”  know  perfectly  well,  as  you 
dream,  that  you  are  asleep,  and  say  to 
yourself,  “Ah,  if  I could  only  remember 
.hll  this  in  the  morning!”  But  when  the 
awakening-  comes  the  dream  has 
vanished.  How  many  of  us  have 
repeatedly  done  the  same?  It  is  given 
to  few  to  have  so  distinct  a remembrance 
of  the  figures’  and  spe'ech  conjured  up  by 
the  brain  in  sleep  as  was  the  well-known 
cNperience  of  Samuel  Ta^■lor  Coleridge 
when  he  wrote  “Kubla  Khan.”  That 
poem  was  written  after  three  hours’ 
sleep  caused  by  an  opiate.  He  had  been 
- reading  “Purchas’s  Pilgrimage,”  where- 
in is  described  Khan  Kubla’s  intention 
to  build  a gorgeous  palace,  surrounded 
by  a wall  ten  miles  in  circtiniference  in 
which  is  to  be  enclosed  an  epitome  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fruitful  places  of  the 
earth.  As  the  poet  dreams  these  scenes 
are  mentally  realised!  and  poetically 
described,  and  w hen  he  waives  he  hastens 
to  write  them  down.  Before  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  dream  is  diminished  a visitor 
calls  who  engages  the  poet  in  conversa- 
tion for  an  hour.  'I'he  poet  then  retreats 
to  his  chamber  to  resume  Tiis  transcrip- 
tion of  the  dreamland  scene,  and  all  is 
blank  ; the  mirror  is  broken,  and  think- 
ing will  not  restore  >t.  Thus  this 
beautiful  poem  is  suddenly  broken  off, 
mid  is  handed  down  to  us  as  “a 
fragment.”'  In  more  recent  days 
tllere  is  the  case  of  Harry  Dacre, 
tile  author  and'  composer  of  “Baby,  Close 
yji.Thy  Pretty  Blue  Eyes”  and  many  other 
" popular  songs,  who  would  wake  suddenly 
''  from  sleep  with  a dream-melody  in  his 
mind  and  write  it  dow'ii  at  once,  lest  it 
should  vanish  from  his  memory.  But  it 
is  given  to  few  to  remember  in  waking 
i,what  they  have  dreamed  if  what  has 
formed  the  subject  of  tlie  dr^am  should 
4*  take  more  than  a few-  seconds  to  recall. 
The  reason  is  that  in  sleep  the  highest 
centres  of  cerebral  matter  have  ceased 
to  control  the  lower  centres,  and  are  un- 
able to  record  what  the  lower  centres 
undergo  when  subject  either  to  external 
or  internal  stimuli — a lapping  on  a 
window-pane  or  mild  dyspepsia.  Percep- 
tions niav  therefore  be  acute  in  the 
lower  centres  of  the  brain  which  do  not 
affect  and  cannot  be  recorded  by  the 
higher  centres.  On  this  subject  you  mav 
find  much  to  interest  you  in  Hutchinson’s 
‘‘Dreams  and  their  Meanyigs.’? 


j Old  Curiosity.  — So-called  “Palestine 
I bees”  or  “Californian  bees,”  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a cheap  fermented  wine, 
are  a peculiar  illustration  of  misnomen- 
clature.  The  tilings  are  not  bees,  and 
they  have  no  connection  witii  either 
California  or  Palestine.  Thev  are  simply 
dregs,  lees,  or  leavings,  as  one  may  like 
I to  call  them  w jien  their  origin  is  known. 
They  are  the  product  of  a local  Scottish 
wine  that  is,  or  lormerlv  was,  made 
from  honey  in  the  coi^ib,  sugar,  and  boil- 
ing water,  in  the  same  ,\vay  as  home- 
made ginger-beer  is  ma<5e.  The  liquid 
w'hen  cool  leaves  a sediment  which,  can  be 
easily  separated  from  the  mass  by  slight 
pressure  or  crushing,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  oxides.  Tlie  fractions  of  tlie  mass  are 
thg,  “bees.”  This  is  all  you  ask  us  to 
tell  you,  but  we  suspect  you  w'ill  next 
ask  us  what  is  the  quality  of  the  wine 
you  say  can  be  produced  from  the  “bees” 
and  how  it  is  preserved.  We  will  answer 
in  anticipation.  The'  process  of  getting 
wine  from  the  “bees”  is  similar  to  that 
from  the  original  honey-comb,  except 
that  there  mu.st  be  more  re-bottiing  ; and 
it  is  just  here  where  the  great  obstacle 
occurs  to  procuring  a delicious  drink  at 
a ridiculously  low  price.  The  wine 
won’t  stand  bottling.  The  ferment  in 
it  is  too  strong.  The  wine  may  be  used 
in  a household,  but  cannot  be  dissemi- 
nated as  a marketable  commodity.  This 
explains  why  the  Excise  authorities  have 
never  taken  an  official  interest  in  the 
brewing  of  “bees”  wine. 

Sus.ANNA  J. — It  is  indeed  a pleasure  to  hear 
from  you  again  and  to  be  told)  how  much 
you  appreciated  our  Essay  on  the  cen- 
tenary of  Keats.  Gratifying  too  is  your 
statement  that  the  Editor  of  the  I.  H- 
was  instrumental  over  fifty  years  ago  in 
introducing  you  to  “the  realms  of  gold” 
revealed  by  that  poet.  In  view  of  the 
sweet  verse  contributed  by  you  to 
the  F.  . H.  in  subsequent  years',  your 
letter  has  a special  value  as  expressing 
a cultured  admiration  for  a genius  with 
whose  writings  the  Editor  made  you 
acquainted.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
vour  Ivre  is  put  aside — that  your  song 
is  no  longer  lieatd.  But  in  spite  of  in- 
ci-easing  years  and  failing  powers,  we 
doubt  not"  that  the  spirit  that  animates 
you  is  as  serene  and  bright  as  when  you 
wrote — 

''  No7v  1 look  hack  on  moments  that  have 
floimi — 

Charmed  hours,  in  which  my  happy 
soul  hath  knozvn 

'A  joy  as  c.xiiuisite,  a hliss  as  sweet 

/l.s  throbs  the  hearts  of  angels  when 
they  meet 

In  distani  hotvers  of  Paradise !’" 

Schoolmaster. — You  will  find  a useful 
summary  of  the  geographical  changes 
caused  bv  the  war  in  a liule  volume  en- 
titled “Aftermath  : ,\  Geographical  Study 
of  the  Peace  Terms,”  by  Dr.  Marion 
Newbigin,  published  by  Keith  Johnston. 
Miss  iN’ewbigin  is  a well-known  geo- 
graphical expert.  Her  book  has  a nui]i- 
ber  ipf  small  outline  maps,  sufficiiently 
I indictiting  tlic  territorial  alterations, 
'riiere  aie  comments  on  the  reasons, 
racial  and  industrial,  why  some  countries 
have  been  decreascdl  in  size  and  others 
increased,  and  why.  new  Suites  have  been 
formed.  If  you  wish  for  fuller  informa- 
tion about  each  country  you  can  get  the 
latest  from  the  current  issue  of  the 
Statesman’s  Year  Bock;  but  of  course 
the  whole  of  tlie  lands  bordering  oii 
Russia  and  formerly  under  her  rule  are 
in  a stale  of  doubtful  stability,  while  the 
follv  of  the  Gr.eeks  has  re-opened  some 
c|Liestions  which  the  Turkish  'I'reaty 
seemed  to  have  arranged  in  a perm. incut 
foi'nii 


Cauetul  Jones. — You  will  excuse  us  wlu  n 
we  s5y  that  you  show  a consideration 
for  your  own  pocket  which  is  not  fail- 
to  other  laxpapers.  You  know,  of 
.course,  that  the  Judicauire  has  to  be 
paid  for  by  taxes,  and  we  would  ne.i 
insuit  your  intelligence  by  suggevting 
your  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  il  you 
pay  less  than  your  share  of  the  exponVe 
your  neighbours  will  li.ave  to  pay  inore 
titan  their  share.  ^ | ^ what  is  il  \uu 
propose  that  we  should  advise  you'  upon? 
'I'o  get  relief  in  forma  pauperis — as  a 
poverty-stricken  man — to  which  vou  .-irc 
not  entitled.  We  refuse  to  do  it.  With 
your  income  of  eighty  pounds  a year  from 
investments  and  twice  that  amount  from 
the  profits  of  your  poultry-farm,  it  would 
be  useless  to  go  to  the  courts  and  plead 
that  “every  penny  of  it  and  more”  is 
spent  in  necessary  outgoings  and  in  pro- 
viding for  your  family.  Tlie  gentleman 
who  presides  over  the  Poor  Persons 
Department  of  the  Law  Courts  i.s,  we 
believe,  named  Short.  Pie  would  have  a 
short  wtiy  with  you,  we  fancy,  if  you  put 
vour  suggestion  to  him.  -A  man  with  an 
income  of  over  four  ixiunds  a week  is 
quite  outside  the  purview  of  the  Poor 
Persons  Relief  Act.  In  fact,  if  your  in- 
come was  only  half  ihat  amount  you 
would  not  be  allowed  to  have  gratuitous 
legal  aid  in  such  an  action  as  you  pro- 
jjose  to  bring.  The  Act  named  was 
passed  to  relieve  cases  of  known  hard- 
ship, but  in  consequence  of  abuse  it  has 
been  recentlv  changed,  so  that  no  one 
who  is  worth  fiflv  pounds  or  who  earns 
two  pounds  a week  is  entitled  to  benefit 
under  il.  Cases  less  \'enal  than  yours 
served  to  bring  about  the  change,  and  a 
few  on  an  equality  wiili  yours  would  tend 
to  a general  desire  to  abolish  the  Act 
altogether. 

OniER  COM.MLNICATION'S  ReCEIVI'D  : Ml-''. 

(the  trust  is  not  abrogated)  by  the  cir- 
cumstance' you  name,  but  if  you  liave 
I'eason  to  believe  that  the  fund  is  im- 
properly administered  you  can  obtain 
redress  from  tlie  High  Court,  which 
would  probablt'  transfer  tlie  trust  to  tlic 
Public  'Trustee ; in  so  importtait  ti 
matter  you  would  do  well  to  consult  a 
solicitor  in  whom  you  have  confidence  I. 
— Clara  13.  (to  have  plenty  of  “mopuses” 
is  to  have  plenty  of  money  ; among  other 
slang  terms  fo4-  money  may  be  mentioned 
“blunt,”  “boodle,”  “brass,”  “binice,” 
“clink,”  “dibs,”  “oof,”  “splash,”  and 
“.spondulicks”). — S.  INI.  (the  Order  of 
Merit  was  instituted  in  June,  1902,  and 
includes  military  and  civil  meifibers,  the 
former  having  crossed  swords  and  the 
latter  oak-leaves  on  the  badge). — W.ai.ter 
J.  (Madam  Sarah  Bernhardt  wtis  born 
October  22nd.  1845). — K.  \V.  (ihe- 

nominal  income  of  the  Hisliop  i.if  l.ondoii 
is  larger  than  th;it  of  I lie  .Nn  'nbisliop  of 
Yorlt,  that  of  the  former  being  ^{jlO.OOO 
and  that  of  the  latter  _£9,000). — Hei.i.e 
(we  agree  with  you  that  a distinction 
ought  to  be  made  between  incomes 
derived  from  savings  and  incomes  from 
inherited  funds).  — Ei.uorauo  (many 
persons  have  been  filled  with  your  ho|X-s 
in  going  to  the  .\rgeniino  and  have 
returned  sadly  disappointed  ; with  two 
thousand  pounds  as  free  capital,  a stout 
heart,  a definite  schepic  in  your  mind, 
vou  mav  conquer  all  diflii  ulties  and 
amass  wealth  quickly,  but  it  is  a risk 
that  a cautious  plan,  intending  to  make 
a fortune,  on  the  same  capital,  would  not 
run). — W.  S.  (apply  to  the  Secretary, 
who  will  send  vou  the  forms  necessary  to 
fill): — .X  Sad  Widow  (we  do  not  think 
you  are  entitled  to  a pension,  because 
some  one  else  h.as  a first  claim,  but  if 
tliere  is  the  doubt  that  you  suggest  in 
the  case,  vou  should  a[)ply  to  the  local 
P.ensions  Committee). 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


CLOTHES  AND  THE  MAN. 


IfVo  well  remember  reading  Carlyle's  “Sartor  Resartus,” 
|d  realising,  for  the  lirst  time,  the  significance  of  clothes. 

0 tjEiLight  us  that  “all  clothes  were  symbols,’’  that  the 
lifo'rm  of  the  soldier,  the  clerical  .suit,  the  judge’s  wig  and 
ftvn,  wore  all  related  ti>  the  special  avocation  they  repre- 
Btcd.  We  doubt  whether  most  of  us  allow  for  the  effect 
tclothes  on  the  man  who  wears  them.  It  is  said  by  some 
it  a man’s  main  object  in  dressing  up  is  to  impress  people 
ith  a sense  of  his"^vn  importance.  However  this  may  be, 
liccrtainlv  tries  to  liye  up  to  his  clothes.  He  feels  that  he 
is  made  a profession — something  is  expected  of  him;  and 

1 does  his  best  not  to  be  found  wanting.’ 

,1'rom  a remote  antiquity  the  distinctixencss  of  clothes 
Ls  been  recognised;  the  chiton  of  the  Cireek  gentleman, 
fc  toga  of  the  Roman  patrician  separated  him  from  the 
|ave  population  and  the  lower  orders.  To  this  day  the 
fess  betokens  tine  wearer,  and  old  Polonius’s  counsel  to  his 
[>n  is  still  the  rule  which  regulates  expenditure — 
i “ Coxlh  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy;  rich,  not  gaudy; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man."  ■ 

*]'hore  is  one  rule  that  may  be  regarded  as  absolute;  it; 
fthat  to  view  dress  as  ornament,  and  not  for  utility,  is  to  j 
iamp  yourself  as  semi-barbarous  in  your  tastes.  Herbert  ^ 
jxaicer  mentions  fhat  the  African,  attendants  of  Captain 
|xke  strutted  about  in  their  goatskin  mantles  when  the 
iather  w^as  fine,  and  took  them  off  when  it  was  w'et, 
ilding  them  up  with  great  ceremony,  and  going  about 
lixering  in  the  rain.  Montaigne  tells  us  that  when  he  was 
jung  and  comparatively  poor,  he  arraved  himself  in  brave 
ptparel  to  show  the  world  that  he  was  a person  of  some 
)nsequence,  but  when  he  inherited  his  fortune  he  dressed 
jbcrly,  leaving  his  estates  to  speak  for  him.  Carlyle 
Reached  his  clothes-philosoplu'  vigorously  in  “Sartor”;  but 
lough  he  girded  against  the  fashions  of  the  times,  in 
ractice  he  w'as  at  the  oth<‘r  extreme.  When  he  needed  a 
f\v  suit,  he  wrote  to  the  country  tailor  at  Ecclefechan  and 
[dored  him  to  send  another  as  before.  Consequently  he 
as  distinguished  by  a rugged  appearance  all  tiirough  his 
j\s. 

W boy  may  be  very  ordinary  in  his  u-sual  costume,  but 
.It  him  in  the  uniform  of  a scout  and  he  becomes  a person 
ell  equipped  for  courage  or  service.  His  new  responsi- 
lities  weigh  upon  him,  and  he  ri.ses  to  the  occasioin.  d'ho 
ime  thing  is  to  be  observed  in  the  ordinary  man;  in  evening 
it'-s  we  are  supposed  to  show  the  marks  of  good  breeding; 
f flannels  the  good  temper  and  fair  dealing  of  the  sports- 
lan  ; in  walking  trim  to  go  sturdily  along  though  it  should 
t toilsome  and  dirty.  .Ami  so  on  with  all  our  distinctive 
less ; each  is  meant  to  mark  some  speci.d  quality  in  the 
carer,  and  in  most  cases  it  helj)s  him  to  attain  that 
4atil\ . 

e ap|>roach  the  matter  of  k'lnale,  .attire  with  a becoming 
Stise  of  the  gravity  of  the  subject.  It  is  c'crtain  that  trad<- 
lliends  upon  women’s  custom  rather  tb.'m  on  men’s.  'I’Ik’ 
hole  ru'ganisation  of  business  contemplates  the  supremaev 
’ women  in  tliis  department.  I'kishion,  that  despotic  rule 
hich  has  its  tY’ntre  in  Paris,  decrees  for  her  the  dress  thatj 
should  wear,  and  there  are  few  1h;it  can  afford  to  | 
jspise  t'nat  authoritw  l''rom  time  imnK'inorial  this  haj>  ■ 
‘en  tlie  standing  joke  with  satirists.  Plautus'  has  his  Jling' j 
f the  Roman  matrop — man  that  wants  plenty  to  do  j 
td  better  procure  a wife  and  a ship,  for  no  two  things  can  ! 
ve  him  more  occupation ; these  two  things  .are  nerer ; 
^ged  enougli,  and  there'  is  no  end  to  the  fondness  they 
ive  for  it.”  'I'he  givat  Oucen  Kli/aheth  left  behind  her 
>me  eight  hundred  <lresses.  This  givs  the  measure  of 
k‘at  women’s  lore  of  finerw  They  find  it  hard  to  limit 
cir  desires  and  to  live  xvithin  their  means.  They  are  easily 
izzlcd  by  s|tlendour,  and  most  of  the  failuics  of  women 
isc  from  this  weakness.  .\  woman  will  wear  twenty  dresses 
d as  many  hats  herself,  but  grumble  if  her  servants  have 
rec.  Her  treatment  of  her  inferiors,  .sempstresses, 
illiners,  and  maid-servants,  is  notoriously  mean.  Nexer- 
eless  the  wife  is  under  the  control  of  her  husband,  and  if 
e offends  in  these  respects  it  is  with  the  connivance,  or  at 
ist  owing  largely  to  his  neglect.  This  state  of  things  is 
t of  yesterday;  it  goes  back  to  very  earlv  times,  being 
nnected  with  evolution  and  the  differentiation  of  sex. 


Moreover  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  improper  treatm«-nt  of 
the  wife  by  her  husband — he  has  regarded  her  as  a Jnidci: 
or  a toy,  j^^ldom  as  an  ecpial,  to  be  res[)Octed  and  loxi  d for 
her  own  sake.  Hencx-  she  has  Ix-en  thrown  back  u]jon  her 
own  re.sources,  w ith  results  which  arc  deplorable.  I b r 
weakness  for  fine  and  costly  clothes  is  thus  accounted  for. 
This  craze  accompanies  her  even  on  her  death-bed,  accord- 
ing to  .Alexander  Pope,  who  writes  in  his  poem  of  Narcissa 
“ J.et  a charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 

Wrap -my  cold,  limbs  and  shade  mv  lifeless  face. 

One  Tvould  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's  dead! 

And,  Belly,  give  this  cheek  a little  red.'' 

Charles  Lamb,  xvho  w,as  not  a man  to  xx  horn  fashionable 
clothes  xvould  be  likely  to  appeal,  is  xerv  humourous  in  his 
account  of  a London  tailor  with  whom  he  had  dealings. 
He  xxrites — 

“My  tailor  has  brought  me  home  a new’  coat,  lapolled  and 
wilh  a velvet  collar.  He  assures  me  everybody  wears  x<-lvet 
collars  now.  -Some  are  born  fashionable,  some  achieve 
fashion,  and  ethers,  like  vour  humble  servant,  have  fashion 
thrust  u])on  them.  'I'he  rogue  has  been  making  inroaxks  by 
modest  degrees,  foisting  upon  me  an  additional  button, 
recommending  gaiters;  but  to  come  upon  me  thus,  in  a full 
tide  of  luxury  I 'I'he  cuckoo  has  had  the  audacity  to  foist 
upon  me  ten  buttons  on  a side,  and  a black  velxet  collar  I” 

Beau  Brummel  and  Beau  Nash  were  famous  in  their  dav, 
lording  it  over  the  crowd  of  idle  and  more  or  less  wealthy 
folk  at  Bath  and  Cheltenham.  Hid  they  acquire  the  respect 
and  affection  of  their  silly  followers  by  their  foolish  displays? 
Of  course  not.  The  cynical  applause  of  the  costumiers  xvho 
fattened  on  their  extravagance  xvas  a poor  reward  for  their 
degradation.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  a whale  among 
minnows;  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  your  place  in  your  proix'r 
sphere.  Personal  pretensions  count  for  very  little,  and  they 
are  seldom  sustained  by  a lavish  display  of  outward  adorn- 
ment. The  truth  is  that  sooner  or  later  we  reach  our  profK'r 
level.  As  time  goes  on  we  discover  that  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle.  'Phe  true  riches  are  of  the  mind,  not  of  the 
body.  With  a cheerful  heart  and  a happy  disposition  one 
makes  friends  easily  and  retains  them  long.  Nothing  else 
greatly  matters. 

We  copied  the  following  from  an  American  novel  the  other 
day — “.She’s  richer  th.an  ever  now,  for  she’s  married  a man 
worth  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  give  orders  to  Celeste,  her  dressmaker,  to  turn  out 
two  nexv  dresses  for  his  w'ife  every  week  without  fail,  not 
one  of  them  to  cost  less  than  two  hundred  and  fiftv  dollars. 
It  was  such  a strain  on  Celeste,  thinking  of  new  ideas,  that 
she  had  to  give  it  up  after  the  first  year,  though  it  n-carly 
broke  her  heart.”  One  wonders  xvhich  of  the  persons  in- 
volved to  pitv  mo.st — the  husband,  with  his  strange  devolinii 
to  his  XX  ife,  the  wife  with  her  obligation  to  xv'ear  the  dresses, 
or  the  unfortunate  dressmaker  xvho  had  to  invent  new 
fiattcrns. 

Pepvs’-  “Diary”  is  full  of  allusions  to  clothes.  lie 
xvrot<\  “'riiis  morning  came  homo  my  fine  Camk'tt  cloak’, 
XX  ith  gold  biittops,  and  a silk  suit,  which  cost  me  nuich 
money,  and  1 prax’  tio<l  to  make  me  able  to  ])a\’  for  it.” 
He  xvas  very  much  given  to  this  sort  of  thing,  which  uii- 
fortunaiely  is  very  common  to-day.  It  is  a good  ruk-  to  pav 
for  what  xve  get  at  flic  tailor’s  or  costumier’s  when  xxe 
order  it.  'I'hen  we  are  sure  that  the  bill  will  nexcr  come 
in  to  trouliie  us.  The  war  has  altered  the  case  con>id<T- 
ablx . It  is  a virtue  to  make  an  old  suit  last  as  long' as 
possible.  Respectability’  is  no  longer  estimated  by  the 
changes  of  clothing  wo  can  display.  As  for  the  little  non- 
essentials  of  clothing,  they  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  thi-m- 
selve.s.  Neatness  is  always  possible,  and  neatness  counts 
for  much. 

To  be  a lady  or  a gentleman  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow’ 
the  fashions  in  dress  or  in  anything  else.  It  is  a high  lall- 
*'ing  to  which  one  must  be  born  and  then  devote  oni'self  for 
life.  Unhappily  the  manners  of  a certain  so-called  u|iper 
grade  have  a kind  of  currency,  and  meet  with  an  exte-.-nal 
acceptation  throughout  all  the  others,  and  this  tends  to  kee[> 
us  satisfied  with  slight  acquirements  and  the  amate  urish 
accomplishments  of  a clique.  Manners,  like  .\rt,  shouki  be 
human  and  central.  Let  us  be  our.selves,  w herever  wo  are, 
or  whatever  we  do.  It  cannot  be  right  to  strain  after  some- 
thing for  which  we  are  unsuited;  and  the  spending  of 
money,  if  honestly  corned,  is  a thing  that  concerns  us  only 
as  it  falls  in  with  the  general  habit  of  our  minds  and 
tasbes. 


J.  X XX  X^XVi^X-«X^  . 


Vek^rieties. 


Palm  treis  supplv  food,  timber,  fuel,  rope 
fibre,  and  sometimes  material  for  clothing. 

* ■*■  •)(■ 

The  records  of  the  City  cf  London  show 
th.it  there  was  a meat  marlcet  at  Smith- 
field  as  far  back  as  the  year  1253. 

* * r- 

In  Japan  books  are  bound  with  the 

edges  in  ; the  readers  begin  at  the  back  and 
go  forward,  and  they  read  vertically  in- 
stead of  horizontally. 

* * * 

The  oldest  tree  in  the  world,  it  js  said, 
is  in  Ceylon.  It  is  well  into  its  22nd 

century,  and  started  life  as  a cutting  of  the 
Bo  tree  under  which  great  Buddha  himself 
sat. 

* * * 

There  is  a fish  which  lies  buried  in  the 
coral  sand  of  the  South  Seas  the  spines  of 
whose  dorsal  fin  are  hollow  like  the  fangs 
of  a rattlesnake.  When  stepped  on  it 

ejects  a poison  which  kills  or  cripples  the 
victim. 

* ■*•  » 

Hyacinth,  according  (o  a Grecian  fable, 
the  son  of  a Spartan  king,  was  beloved  by 
.\pollo  and  Zephyr,  and  as  he  preferred 
the  Sun-god,  Zephyr  drove  Apollo’s  quoit 
at  his  head  and  killed  him.  His  blood 
became  the  flower. 

■S'  t!-  * 

ABRAHAM’5  WELL5. 

Abraham’s  Wells,  Beersheba,  Pales- 
tine, are  now  equipped  with  modern  pump>- 
ing  machinery  and  are  supplying  water  to 
the  town.  From  time  immemorial  wells 
at  Beersheba  have  supplied  the  Bedoufhs 
with  water  for  their  flocks.  The  original 
“Well  of  the  Oath’’  as  dug  by  Abraham  is 
described  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

* * •> 

AN  EEL  MYSTERY. 

An  interesting  story  of  the  history  of 
the  common  eel  was  recently  related  by 
Professor  J.  A.  Thomson  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  “Here  is  a brain-stretching 
probV^m  for  you  !’’  he  said.  “How  do  the 
tiny  baby  eels  which  push  up  the  rivers 
from  their  birthplace  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  manage  to  overcome  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  the  journey?  I wish  some- 
body would  tell  me  how  it  is  they  manage 
to  circumvent  the  falls  of  the  Rhine,  and 
even  Niagara  Falls.’’  The  eels  come  from 
the  sea,  and  to  the  sea  return.  The  North 
Sea  is  not  deep  enough  for  them.  Out  into 
the  North  Atlantic  they  go,  to  the  south 
of  the  Azores,  and  there  in  the  deep  waters 
and  the  darkness  they  spawn. 

* * * 

CURIOUS  ARAB  CUSTOMS. 

An  Ara|»  laughs  at  the  idea  of  walking 
in  the  street  with  his  wife  or  of  ever 
vacating  his  seat  for  a woman,  and  his  wife 
walks  behind  him.  He  has  no  use  for 
chairs,  tables,  knives,  forks,  or  even  spoons, 
unless  they  are  wooden  ones.  Bedsteads, 
bureaus,  and  fire-places  are  also  considered 
worthless  by  him.  On  entering  a house 
tin  Arab  removes  his  shoes,  but  not  his 
hat.  He  mounts  his  horse  on  the  right 
side,  while  his  wife  milks  the  cow  on  the 
left  side.  He  puts  nearly  all  his  compli- 
ments on  the  outside  of  a letter  he  writes. 
He  sees  to  it  that  his  head  is  always 
wrapped  warmly,  even  in  summer,  and  dis- 
regards his  feet  entirely,  often  going  bare- 
firotod  in  (he  winter.  He  reads  and  writes 
from  right  to  left.  He  eats  little  for  break- 
fast, little  for  dinner,  but  at  evening  time, 
when  the  work  of  the  day  is  done,  he  sits 
down  to  a hot  meal  swimming  in  oil  or 
boiled  butter.  His  sons  eat  with  him,  but 
the  woman  waits  until  his  lordship  is  done. 


SEA  OTTER  ALMOST  EXTINCT. 

The  sea  otter,  the  animal  of  most 
beautiful  fur  once  so  plentiful  in  .Maskan 
waters,  is  almost  extinct.  Traded  in  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  a centurv  ago, 
pelts  offered  in  1920  were  : one  in  St.  Louis, 
three  in  New  York  and  fifteen  in  London. 
The  fur  is  so  fine,  lustrpus  and  durable 
that  a good  skin  has  always  commanded 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds. 
Last  year  the  pelts  were  not  of  first  grade; 
several  were  taken  from  the  bodies  of  dead 
otter  found  on  the  seashore  ; but  the 
average  price  at  London  was  about  four 
hundred  pounds  a pelt. 

* * * 

LIFE  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

Brazil,  w’hich  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
tropics,  has.  the  opportunity  to  upset  the 
belief  that  no  people  can  reach  the  very 
highest  civiliyition  in  a tropical  climate. 
The  census,  just  completed,  credits  Brazil 
with  30,500,000  people,  which  makes  it  the 
second  American  country  in  point  of  popu- 
lation. Some  modern  men  of  science  main- 
tain that  when  means  have  been  found  to 
utilise  the  heat  of  the  sun  as  mechanical 
energy  the  tropics  will  become  centres  of 
production  and  therefore  of  civilisation.  If 
that  should  be  true,  what  country  could 
match  Brazil,  with  its  great  resources  of 
minerals,  timber  and  land,  and  its  great 
navigable  rivers? 

* • * 

MAKING  PRISONS  PAY. 

Before  the  war  the  average  population 
of  our  prisons  was  about  16,000,  and  each 
of  these  offenders  costs  'he  conmunity  an 
average  of  ;^30  a year.  To-day  there  are 
not  quite  so  many  prisoners,  but  the  cost 
per  head  is  said  to  have  been  just  about 
doubled.  Fifty  years  ago  many  of  our 
prisons  were  self-supporting.  “It  all 
depended  upon  the  governor,  who,  in  those 
days,  had  plenary  powers,’’  says  a writer. 
In  his  book,  “Crin.e  and  Criminals,”  Dr. 
Quinton  gives  an  instance  of  a prison  in 
which  he  was  medical  officer,  where  there 
was  a most  successful  iron  foundry,  and 
where  carpentering  w-as  conducted'  on  a 
paying  basis.  Handsome  walnut  ward- 
robes were  made,  and  even  billiard  tables. 
“The  prison,”  he  writes,  “was  a hive  of 
industry,  and  the  bees  seemed  to  enjoy  a 
corresponding  sense  of  freedom.”  About 
the  same  date  Wakefield  Prison  was  turn- 
ing out  mats  worth  ^40,000  a vear,  far 
more  -than  paying  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  establishment. 

* * * 

ROYAL  FUNERAL  REHEARSAL. 

, Charles  V.  King  of  Spain  and  Em- 
peror of  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a pious  ruler.  Toward  the  end  of  his 
life  he  conceived  the  curious  idea  of  re- 
hearsing his  own  funeral,  not  because  he 
wished  to  have  the  event  go  off  without 
a hitch  when  the  time  should  come,  but 
because  he  thought  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  would  redound  to  the  credit  and 
well-being  of  his  soul  in  the  after  world. 
H is  friends  sought  to  dissuade  him,  but 
deeming  it  a holy  act,  the  ruler  went  ahead 
with  his  preparations.  A catafalque  was 
erected  and  the  service  performed.  The 
high  altar,  the  catafalque,  and  the  entire 
church  shone  with  wax  lights  ; the  friars 
were  all  in  their  prfiper  places  and  the 
household  of  the  emperor  attended  in  deep 
mourning.  “The  pious  monarch  himself 
was  there,  attired  in  sable  weeds,”  accord- 
ing to  the  monkish  historian,  “and  bearing 
a taper,  to  see  himself  interred  and  to 
celebrate  his  own  obsequies.”  While  the 
mass  for  the  dead  was  sung,  he  came 
forward  and)  gave  his  taper  to  the  officiating 
priest  as  a symbol  of  his  desire  to  yield  up 
his  soul.  Not  only  once,  but  for  many 
years,  until  he  died  in  1558,  Charles  V. 
performed  this  strange  ceremony  annually. 


AMERICA’S  NEW  AMBASSADOR. 

J he  Ambassadorship  to  Great  Britain  i i 
regarded  as  the  blue  riband  of  .Americai 
diplomacy,  and  it  has  been  won  by  Colonc 
George  Harvey,  who  has  been  describee 
as  “ 1 he  King-maker  in  .American  politics. 
Colonel  Harvey,  who  is  57  vears  of  agej 
is  well-known  as  the  Editor  of  the  “Nort.j 
American  Review,”  He  is  a tall  man  witi 
a striking  and  winning  personality,  ai 
admirable  speaker,  and  likely  in  ever  1 
respect  to  uphold  the  tradition  for  orator  I 
which  has  been  established  by  such  fiiiij 
speakers  as  Thomas  Bayard,  'John  Hay! 
and  Joseph  Choate.  Known  as  the  m.'iil 
who  “discovered”  President  Wilson! 
Colonel  Harvey  afterwards  became  one  o 
the  late  President’s  most  caustic  critics 
He  played  a leading  part  in  the  nominatioi 
of  Mr.  Harding  to  the  Presidency.  Colonq 
Harvey  has  been  a frequent  visitor  td 
England  and  is  well-known  in  London. 

■ii- 

R0S5INI  AND  THE  DUET. 

Saint-Saens,  in  his  “Musical  Memo 
ries,”  tells  the  following  about  Rossini  am 
himself : “He  said  to  me  one  day,  ‘Yoi 
have  written  a duet  for  a flute  and  clarinc 
for  Dorus  and  Leroy.  Won’t  you  asi 
them  to  play  it  at  one  of  mv  evenings? 
The  two  great  artists  did  not  have  to  b 
urged.  Then  an  unheard-of  thing'  hap 
pened.  As  he  never  had  a written  pro 
gramme  on  such  occasions,  Ttossin 
managed  so  that  they  believed!  that  the  duo 
was  his  own.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  thi 
success  of  the  piece  under  these  conditions 
When  the  encore  was  over,  Rossini  tool 
me  to  the  dining-room  and  made  me  si 
near  him,  holding  me  by  the  hand  so  tha 
I could  not  get  away.  A procession  c 
fawning  admirers  passed  in  front  of  him 
‘Ah  ! Master,  what  a masterpiece  ! Mar 
vellousl’  And  when  the  victim  had  ex 
hausted  the  resources  of  the  language  ir 
praise,  Rossini  replied,  quietly  : ‘I  a«rc( 
with  you.  But  the  duet  wasn’t  mine*^;  1 
was  written  by  this  gentleman.’  ” 

* » * 

ANIMALS  AND  MU5IC. 

Do  animals  like  music?  The  effect  o 
it  on  various  wild  creatures  was  recenth 
studied  at  the  London  Zoological  Gardens' 
For  most  of  the  test*  a violinist  suppliec 
the  music.  Whether  tarantulas  listened  oi 
did  not  listen  could  not  be  determined  ; thev 
remained  unmoved  and  sulky.  Not  so  thi 
scorpions  ; after  a few  notes,  they  becauii 
agitated  and  writhed  aijd  danced  tumultu 
ously ; their  excitement  increased  witI 
crescendo  and  decreased  with  ever\ 
diminuendo.  In  the  reptile  cages  the  eftcc 
was  more  marked.  The  monster  lizarr 
listened  and  swayed ; the  black  snake' 
were  attentive  and  started  up  and  hissed 
A boa  crept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  in 
strument  and  seemed  enraptured.  Of  al 
the  snakes  the  cobra  is  said  to  be  the  mosi 
susceptible  to  music  ; the  specimen  at  th« 
Zoo  did  not  belie  the  reputation  of  its  kind 
On  hearing  the  violin  it  raised  itself  or 
its  tail  in  the  traditional  attitude,  spreac 
its  hood  and  swayed  gently  to  and  fro.  Tht 
polar  bear  stood  up  at  the  front  of  its  cagt 
to  listen  and  showed  much  pleasure.  Tht 
wolves  snarled  and  cowered  in  fear,  witi 
their  tails  between  their  legs.  Their  haii 
bristled,  and  their  bodies  quivered  witi 
fright.  The  foxes  and  jackals  acted  in  the 
same  way.  The  elephant  did  not  care  foi 
the  music ; on  the  contrary  it  trumpetec 
and  snorted  with  rage.  Some  of  th< 
monkeys  listened  eagerly,  with  nods  anc 
gestures  of  appreciation ; others  srowlec 
and  turned  away  in  disgust.  After  the 
violinist,  players  on  the  piccolo  and  the  flutf 
perfornjed.  As  a rule,  the  shrill  notes  oi 
the  piccolo  annoyed,  frightened,  or  en- 
raged the  animals,  whereas  the  softer  tone; 
of  the  flute  soothed  and  pleased  them. 


p RT^NlDOM 
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VN'haf  month  is  most  frequently  men- j 
tioncd  by  drill-sorgcaius? — March.,  i 


“Is  _rour  daughter  going  to  a dance?” 
I “No,  she  wouldn’t  dress  so  elaborately  for 
a dance.  She’s  going  to  work.” 


Wife:  “This  new  cook  is  no  good.  Do 
YOU  think  I’d  better  find  fault  with  her?” 
Husband:  “Find  all  the  fault  you  want  to 
with  her — but  only  to  me.” 

* -X-  -x- 


Aunt  : “What  do  you  think  is  meant  by 
‘The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast’?” 
Jimmie:  “Why,  1 suppose  the  people  were 
pulling  down  their  curtains.”  I 

-X-  ‘ * -x-  j 

“T  think  we  oup-ht  to  go  away  for  a I 
change,  dear.”  “Why?  '\'ou  are  not  run  | 
down  or  tired  out,  are  you?”  “No,  but  I j 
shall  bo  by  the  time  I’ve  done  packing.” 


Uncalled  For.— dead  letter.  ' 

■X  * * I 

Briefly  Declined “May  I have  thej 

nc.\t  dance?”  “If  you  can  find  a partner.”  ■ 

* X * ; 

No  Luck. — Jenkins:  “How’s  the  world! 
treating  you?”  Hibbersty  : “Very  seldom,  ! 
olcll  boy,  very  seldom.” 

XXX  I 

The  Old  Vernacular. — “Can  you  tell  if  i 
there- is  any  Saxon  work  in  this  chureh?”; 
asked  an  antiquarian.  ♦ “Why,  bless  ver,  ! 
sir,”  replied  the  old  native,  “I  be  the 
saxon  n>vself.”  i 

X X * I 

A Great  Benefactor.— Stationmaster ; | 
“That  engine-driver  has  saved  more  babies’  I 
lives  than  any  man  on  this  road.”| 

Stranger:  “He  must  be  a skilful  driver.” 
Stationmaster:  “Not  exactly;  he  runs  the 
milk  train.” 

XXX 

AN  ASPERSION. 

Little  Dorothy,  aged  seven,  after  call- 
ing her  mother  several  times  during  the 
night  and  receiving  no  reply,  said!, 
“Mother,  are  yc>u  really  asleep  or  are  you 
just  p'tending  that  you’re  a telephone  girl?” 

•A-  ^ 

CULINARY  EXPERIMENT. 


Slie  : “There  is  a rumour  that  Mr. 

Destvle  is  fiiianciallv  embarra'-sed. ” He; 
“Well,  I believe  that  he’s  horribly  in  debt, 
_but  it  would  lake  more  than  that  to  em- 
barrass him.” 

XXX 

“Did  you  tell  Clarence  you  would  cut 
him  off  without  a shilling  if  ho  dared  to 
marrv  that  girl?”  “No,”  answered'  the 
wi.se  .father,  “the  idiot  would  have  married 
h<T  in  spite  of  that.  1 took  the  precaution 
of  telling  the  girl.” 

XXX 

The  discussion  had  turned  upon  the 
difference  of  outlook  evinced  by  the  sexes. 
“1  think  women  are  the  more  hopeful,” 
he  remarked.  “In  wdiat  manner?”  she  in- 
quired. “Why,  they  always  ask  a fish- 
monger whether  his  fish  is  fresh — as  if 
thev  .expected  him  to  sav  ‘No.’  ” 

X ' X 

Two  friends  were  talking  about  an 
acquaintance  of  theirs  and  his  motor-car. 
“lie  seems  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with 
it,”  remarked  one.  “I  understand  that  he 
has  not  paid  a farthing  lor  repairs  all  the 
ten  mpnths  he  has  had  it.  At  least,  that 
is  what  he  tells  me.”  “Yes,”  replied!  the 
other.  “I  heard  the,  same  story  from  the 
man  who  has  done  all  the  repairs.” 

XXX 

One  dav  a man  entered  a barber’s  shop 
for  a shave,  and  as  he  .sat  in  the  chair  he 
was  compelled  to  hear  a continuous  string 
of  anecdotes.  .After  shaving  his  customer 
once  over  the  barber  stioppcd  his  razor  and 
stood,  brush  in  hand,  ready  to  commence 
again.  “Shail  I go  over  it  again?”  “No, 
thanks,”  wearily  answei-edl  the  cuslomer. 
“I  don’t  think  it’s  necessary.  1 feci  sure 
I can  remember  everv  w-ord!” 

•Jr 

“We  really  must  let  our  sitting-room 
furnished!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  lligginson  to 
her  husband.  “All  right,  my  dear,”  he 
replied.  “The  best  plan  will  lie  to  put  an 
advertisement  in  the  local  paper.  \ou 
leave  it  to  me.”  Hunting  for  his  foot-rule, 
he  visited  the  room  in  question  and  mad'e 
some  notes.  The  dat  s passed  by,  but  no 
inquiries  were  made  for  the  room.  “Did 
vou  see  to  that  advertisement?”  asked  Mrs. 
Higginson.  “Rather!  I had  it  in  the 
I next  day,”  replied  her  husband.  “It’s  dis- 
' appointing  to  have  no  replies.  What  did 
s you  put  in?”  He  fetched  the  paper  and 
I proudly  showed  his  wife  the  advertisement, 
; which  ran  : “To  let,  furnis’ned  sitting- 

i room  ; suitable  for  lady  or  gent,  fourteen 
feet  wide  and  cheerful.’’ 


Young  husband:  “Is  tliere  not  some- 
thing peculiar  about  the  taste  of  these 
onions,  my  dear?”  Young  wife,  anxiously: 
“Oh,  1 ho^e  not,  dear.  I took  such  pains 
with  them.  I even  sprinkle*!  them  witli  i 
lav('nder  water  before  I put  th<'ni  to  boil, 
to  take  away'  that  unpleasant  odour.” 

X X X 

APTLY  CALCULATED. 

Young  Bilkins : “I  hope  I’m  not  in 
the  way*,  I\Iiss  Tompkyns?”  Miss  Tonip- 
kyns : “Why*,  Mr.  Bilkins,  how  can  you 
suggest  such  a thing  ! You  know  I believe 
in  even  numbers.  Polly  and  Charlie  arc 
two;  Jack  and  1 make  four;  you  and  the 
, poodle  make  six.'  W'e  are  all  paired  off 
nicclv  !”  ’ 

XXX 

RENUNCIATION. 

“I  w.as  engaged,  you  know ” 

“Yes?’!’  “Well,  the  girl  made  me  give  up 
smoking,  card-playing,  .Sunday  golf,  bright 
ties,  musical  comedies,  and  most  of  mv 

friends,  so  that ” “Yes?”  “I  got 

into  such  a habit  of  giving  things  up  that 
at  last  I gave  up  something  on  my  own 
account.”  “Which  was — ?”  “The  girl.’! 

XXX 

A TOUGH  SUGGESTION. 

The  hardened  gruntler  was  in  the  club 
.smoking-room  and  was  having  his  innings. 
“It’s  a vile  country,”  he  growled. 
fellow  can’t  afford  to  live  because  of  the 
income-tax.  and  he’s  afraid  to  die  because 
of  the  dctith  duties.  If  only  the  Govern- 
ment would,  play  the  game  straight ” 

“Oh,  I ihink  they’re  str;iight  enough,”  in- 
terrupted tho'  other  who  was  presejit. 
“Str.-iight  ! ” retorted  the  grumbler.  “Yes, 
they’re  all  straight — so  murh  so  that  if 
anv  one  of  them  were  to  swallow  a nail 
he’d  cough  up  a corkscrew!” 

■/r  W •X’ 

VILE  DESECRATION. 

The  curator  of  the  museum  at  Cairo 
has  charge  of  a thousand  square  miles  of 
the  .Soudan  to  prevent  the  extermination 
of  wild  life.  On  one  of  his  c.xpcditions  he 
secured,  alter  much  trouble,  a rare  speci- 
men of  turkey,  ft  was  a great  find,  and 
he  sent  it  back  to  hi.s  quarters  at  Khartoum 
in  charge  of  an  .Arab  with  instructions  as 
to  its  safe  custody.  Returning  later,  he 
waited  in  vain  for  dinner.  At  last  he 
demanded  an  explanation  of  the  delay. 
“Very  sorry,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “but  the 
turkev  was  very  late  in  coming,  and  it  is 
so  line  a bird  that  we  don’t  want  to  spoil 
it  in  the  cooking  ” 


AN  ECHO  FROM  HOME. 

•A  hcadniastor  once  wrote  on  a school- 
boy’s reiwrt,  “.A  good  worker,  but  talks 
loo  much.”  The  rule  of  the  school  was 
that  during  the  holidays  each  boy  must  get 
his  report  endorsed  by  bis  father.  In  this 
case  the  report  came  back  with  a brief 
comment  attached,  “You  should  hear  his 
mother  !” 

XXX 

LEARNING  COMPOSITION. 

The  junior  reporter^^as  writing  a 
marriage  notice.  Finally  he  brought  it  up 
and  laid  it  on  the  editor’s  desk:  “.Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Blank  announce  to-day  the  marriage 
of  their  daughter  to  take  place  next 

Monday ” “Oh,”  grunted  the  editor, 

“you  can’t  say  they  announced  a marriage 
yet  to  take  place.”  .Again  the  junior 
tapped  at  his  typewriter.  And  when  he 
brought  his  notice  back  this  time  it  read  : 
“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank  predicted  lo-day  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter.” 

XXX 

FORESTALLED. 

A late  arrival  at  the  Women’s  Bridge 
Club  asked  her  partner  for  a cigarette  as 
she  cut  the  rubber.  “So  silly  of  me!”  she 
said.  “I  bought  a box  of  a hundred 
cigarettes  and  left  them  at  the  post-office 
round  the  corner  when  1 was  buying  some 
stamps.”  At  iho  end  of  the  afternoon  the 
woman  went  into  the  post-office  to  retrieve 
her  projieriy.  “f  left  a box  c>f  cigarettes 
hero  a few  hours  ago.  Did  you  find 
them?”  she  asked.  “Yes,”  rejilicdl  the 
official.  "I  found  them,  and  1 gave  them 
to  the  first  of  the  three  ladies  wlio  i ailed 
for  them.” 

X X X 

DIFFERENCES. 

Bimperton  was  not  fond'  of  riddles,  but 
he  “bought”  the  one  that  inquires  which, 
is  the  longest  word  in  the  English  language. 
“.Smiles,”  said  the  man  who  had  asked 
him  ; “because  there’s  a mile  between  the 
first  letter  and  the  last.”  Bimperton 
sighed;  then  he  said,  “Now,  I’ve  got  one 
for  you.  Arc  you  interested  in  politics?” 
The  man  said  he  was.  “Well,  then,  what’s 
the  difference  Ix-tvvefn  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States'?”  “Three  thousand  miles,” 
said  the  man,  triumphantly.  “You’re 
miles  out,”  said  the  other.  “It’s  only  a 
Lea.^ue.” 

* XXX 

REPROVING  THE  SCIENTIST. 

A certain  minister  was  also  a keen 
and  accomplished  naturalist.  His  speci- 
ality was  a quite  remarkable  knowledge  of 
fungi.  His  enthusiasm,  however,  was  but 
indifferently  appreciated  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  his  flock,  aiidl  one  day,  when  calling 
upon  one  of  them,  he  was  considerably  em- 
barrassed when  she  reminded  him  of  the 
e.xact  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
he  last  paid  her  a visit.  He  began  to  niakf* 
excuse  for  the  delay,  when  she  cut  him 
short.  “If  I were  a toadstool,”  she  said, 
with  grim  irony,  “vou’di  have  been  to  see 
me  long  ago  !” 

XXX 

STREET  WIT. 

A certain  well-known  University  Pro 
lessor,  clad  in  a shepherd’s  plaid,  his  hair 
falling  thickly  about  his  shoulders,  was 
accustomed  to  take  long  w*a!ks  through  the 
Edinburgh  streets.  Once  he  was  accosted 
liv  a little  bootblack.  “Polish  your  boots, 
sir?”  asked  the  boy.  “1  don’t  want  my 
boots  polished,  my  lad,”  said  the  Professor, 
“but  if  you’ll  wash  your  face  I’ll  give  you 
sixpence.”  “A’  reclit,  sir,”  replied  the  lad. 
He  went  over  to  a neighbouring  fountain 
and  made  his  ablutions.  “Well,”  said  the 
Professor,  “you  have  earned  your  six- 
pence. Here  it  is.”  “I  dinna  want  it,” 
said  the  boy.  “A'ou  keep  it  and  get  your 
hair  cut.”- 


MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 

No  other  person  in  love  acts  so  foolishly 
as  the  person  in  love  with  himself. 

People  are  made  more  unhappy  by  th? 
ills  they  fear  than  by  those  they  suffer. 

Nothing  that  a luan  does  can  please  him 
if  he  knows  he  is  not  doing  his  duty. 

Conscience  is  the  grand  jury  of  the  heart. 
It  onlv  indicts,  while  the  trial  is  farther  on. 

Sympathy  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of 
life.  r overcomes  evil  and  strengthens 
good. 

Depression  is  a vice,  and,  like  all  vices, 
it  must  be  dealt  with  firmly  and  with 
vigour. 

imagination  seems  to  act  on  all  the  other 
faculties  to  make  them  lovelier  and  more 
pleasing. 

Opportunities  are  like  flaslilights.  They 
suddenly  reveal  us  to  others  and  also  to 
ourselves. 

Every  man  wants  comradeship  and  sym- 
pathy whether  he  was  born  in  a suburb 
or  a slum. 

Whatever  vicissitudes-  may  befall  a man, 
he  can  always  keep  the  wisdom  life  has 
taught  him. 

The  heart  of  a wise  m«n  is  like  a store- 
house of  gems  where  all  worthless  trinkets 
are  rejected. 

The  sinews  of  success  cannot  be 
borrowed.  You  will  not  really  develop  with 
any  capital  but  your  own. 

There  is  a dangerous  slackening  on  the 
part  of  large  masses  of  the  people  ; every- 
thing is  “too  much  bother.” 

•It  is  not  habits  that-  work  the  most  ruin 
of  a man,  but  opinions  and  principles  that 
lie  dose  to  the  fountains  of  cliaracter. 

No  man  is  born  into  the  world  whose 
•■vork  is  not  born  with  I-iini.  I here  is 
always  work,  and  tools  to  work  withal,  for 
those'  who  will,  and  blessed  are  the  horny 
hands  of  toil. 


STATISTICS. 

For  the  year  1920,  6,325.939  cwts.  of 
fish,  valued  at  _^6,519,983,  were  landed  in 
Scotland,  as  compared  with  5,941,182  cwts., 
valued  at  £6,063,739,  in  1919. 

'I'he  total  single  wire  mileage  in  the  tele- 
phone system  controlled  by  the  Post  Oflice 
is  now  over  1,000,000  miles,  of  which 

18.000  miles  are  trunk  table  and  16,000 
miles  spare  circuits. 

Irish  CENTHN.vRi.tN's. — Of  the  78,612 
deaths  registered  in  Ireland  during  1919,  no 
less  than  25,662  were  persons  aged  seventy^ 
;md  over,  or  32  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Registrar-General’s 
report  that  465  persons  reached  the  age  of 
ninety-live  or  upwards  and  eighty-five  the 
age  of  100  or  upwards. 

"World’.s  Shipping  Output.  — The 
world’s  output  in  shipbuilding  for  1920  was 
S?861,366  tons.  This  is  a decrea;e  of 
1,282.333  ■'-.ompared  with  1919,  but  e.xcceds 
the  previou.s  record  of  1913  by  mote  than 
two  and  a quarter  million  tons.  The 
United  Kingdom  launched  35  per  cent,  of 
this  output,  cnniptired  with.  22  2.3  per  cent, 
for  1919  and  58  per  cent,  for  1913.  In 
'nciua!  figiireE  tlicre  were  built  in  Groat 
Btliair.  018  r.icn.iiant  ve.ssels  of  2,055,624 
tuns. 

CrKiAi.  Harvest  for  1920. — The  Inter- 
nation.'il  .A.gricultur;jl  Institute  at  Rome 
reports  that  ihc  wheat  harvest  for  1920 
in  countries  which  iiave  furnished  complete 
-'■turns,  including  tii.e  recent  harvests  in 
the  Southern  I lemi.spbere,  amounted  to 

3.31.250.000  qii.iricrs.  compared  with 

313.750.000  in  1919,  and  an  average  of 

353.7.50.000  for  the  previous  five  years.  The 
corresponding  yieUI  of  cals  \v;is  345,192,000. 
compared  wiih  287,500,000  in  1919,  and  a 
f.ve  years’  average  of  3-32, 718, 000.  The 
figures  for  the  United  Kingdom,  are  n.ot 
given. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Mica  deposits  sufficiently  large  to  develop 
are  known  to  , exist  in  twenty-eight 
■American  States. 

Caterpillars  as  Food. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
America,  Mr.  J.  M.  Aldrich  of  the  National 
Museum  stated  he  found  a small  tribe  of 
Mono  Lake  Indians  which  caught  and 
dried  a ton  and  a half  of  caterpillars  in  a 
season  for  food. 

New  Use  for  Hides. — Carloads  of  good 
hides  are  being  sold  for  glue  stock,  a con- 
dition scarcely  ever  known  before  in  the 
hide  market.  Instead  of  being  converted 
into  good  leather  the  hides  are  freed  from 
hair,  cut  up  by  machines  like  those  which 
chop  ensilage  and  then  convefted  into  a 
gelatine  from  which  moving-picture  film  is 
made. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  Wo.nders. — The 
waves  of  wireless  stations  are  unceasingly 
passing  through  our  house^  and  our  bodies, 
and  we  neither  see,  hear,  nor  feel  them. 
Yet  if  there  be  interposed  a few  strands  of 
wire,  a metal  plate,  a liny  glow-lamp,  and 
if  these  accessories  be  ranged  in  order,  the 
wireless  messengers  will  carry  the  sound 
of  a voice  speaking  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

Wii.Ai.E  WITH  Hind  Legs The  first 

whale  with  hind  legs  has  been  caught  in 
British  Columbia.  This  was  described  at 
a recent  lecture  held  at  the  'American 
■Vluseum  of  Natural  History.  The  legs 
project  some  four  feet  from  the  body  near 
the  tail,  and  are  about  six  inches  broad, 
the  bones  being  covered  with  a thick  layer 
of  blubber  which  may  or  may  not  have 
contained  muscle.  The  whale,  a female 
fifty  feet  in  length,  was  unfortunately  not 
preserved  at  the  Victoria  whaling  station, 
where  it  was  brought  in,  and  one  of  the 
legs  was  broken  off  by  those  making  the 
capture. 

Plant  Nutrition  from  the  Air. — Many 
persons  must  have  noticed  that  the  most 
diligent  sprinkling  of  lawns  and  flower- 
beds fails  to  impart  to  the  grass  and  plants 
a vital  stimulus  equal  to  that  that  comes 
from  a good  shower  of  rain.  It  is  because 
rain,  falling  from  a great  height  through 
the  air,  brings  with  it  a considerable 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  of  nitrogenous 
particles,  and  of  other  elements  nutritious 
to  plants,  which  it  has  washed  out  of  the 
atmosphere.  So  a sprinkler  used  from  the 
top  of  a tall  building  might  be  slightly  more 
effective  than  when  employed  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 


SkiA  Tor  ft  tire 
lt«  Otsre. 

Germolene,  the  New  Aseptic  Re>ag;ent, 
Soothes  at  a touch. 

FREE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

-A  cure  for  skin  torture  is  a public 
benefaction.  Pain,  itching,  irritation,  un- 
sightly disfigurement,  and  other  unpleasant 
effects  give  rise  to  mental  and  bodily  dis- 
comfort which  is  sometimes  almost  madden- 
ing. Germolene,  tlie  new  aseptic  skin 
dressing,  is  a certain  cure  for  such  com- 
plaints as  eczema,  rashes,  ulcers,  bad  legs, 
ringworm,  impetigo,  and  piles.  It  has  a 
bl.and  and  soothing  influence  in  the  case  of 
poisoned  wounds,  cuts,  scalds,  and  burns. 
No  mother  having  llie  care  of  a family 
should  be  wilhout  a supply. 

A postcard  addressed  lo  the  Veno  Drug 
Co.,  Eld.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Man- 
chespsi',  will  .secure  you  an  entirely  free  and 
post  paid  sample  tin.  together  with  a most 
interesting  booklet  dealing  with  the  cure 
of  skin  diseases  ^smic]ene  costs  1/3  and 
3/-  at  Chemists 


CHESS. 

Conducted  by  “ Expertus.” 

PROBLE.M  No.  852. 

By  ” Expertus.” 


Buck  (3  piiiciis). 


White  to  play  and  mate  in  two  moves. 


SOLUTIONS. 
Problem  No.  851  (Fink). 

1 Q to  Q B sq. 

A Miniature  (March  19). 

1 B to  R 5,  P tks  P; 

2 K to  B 3. 

If  1 P to  K 4, 

2 B to  K 6. 


GAME. 


(Jfrotne  Gambit). 


White- 

•“  Expertus.’’ 

Black— 

Capt.  H. 

1 

P 

to  K 4 

1 

P 

to  K 4 

2 

Kt  to  K B 3 

2 

Kt 

: to  Q B 3 

3 

B 

to  O B 4 

3 

B 

to  Q B 4 

4 

B 

tks  B P ch 

4 

K 

tks  B 

5 

Kt  tks  K P cj 

5 

K 

to  B sq 

6 

Kt  tks  Kt 

6 

Kt  P tks  Kt 

7 

P 

to  Q 4 

7 

B 

to  Kt  3 

8 

Castles 

8 

Kt  to  B 3 

9 

p 

to  K 5 

9 

Kt  to  Q 4 

10 

p 

to  Q B 4 

10 

Kt  to  K 2 

1 1 

B 

to  K 3 

n 

P 

to  Q 4 

12 

P 

to  B 5. 

12 

B 

to  R 3 

13 

P 

tks  B 

13 

B 

tks  R 

14 

P 

tks  B P 

14 

Q 

tks  P 

l.S 

K 

tks  B 

15 

kt  to  B 4 

16 

Kt  to  B 3 

16 

Kt  tks  B 

17 

P 

tks  Kt 

17 

Q 

to  B 2 ch 

18 

K 

to  Kt  sq 

18 

K 

to  K 2 

19 

Q 

to  R 4 

19 

K 

R to  K B sq 

20 

P 

to  K R 3 

20 

Q 

to  K 3 

21 

R 

to  Q B sq 

21 

K 

to  B 4 

22 

Kt  to  K 4 

22 

P 

tks  Kt 

23 

R 

tks  P 

23 

Q 

to  Q 2 

24 

Q 

to  Kt  4 ch 

24 

K 

to  K sq 

25 

R 

to  Q 6 

25 

Q 

to  B sq 

26 

Q 

to  Kt  5 ch 

26 

K 

to  K 2 

27 

K 

to  Q B 6 

27 

Q 

to  Q 2 

28 

Q 

to  B 4 

28 

K 

to  B sq 

29 

R 

to  Q 6 

29 

Q 

to  B sq 

30 

Q 

to  Q 5 

30 

R 

to  Q Kt  sq 

31 

Q 

tks  K P 

31 

P 

to  K Kt  3 

32 

Q 

to  R 4 

32 

Q 

to  B 2 

33 

P 

to  Q 5 

33 

R 

to  K sq 

34 

R 

tks  Kt  P 

34 

P 

to  K R 4 

35 

P 

to  Q 6 

35 

Q 

to  Q sq 

36 

Q 

to  Q B 4 

36 

R 

to  B 2 

37 

p 

to  K 6 

37 

R 

tks  K P 

38 

Q 

tks  R 

38 

Resigns 

A lively  off-hand  game. 


WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

After  four  draws  Capablanca  won  the 
fifth  game  after  forty-six  moves.  The 
match  looks  likely  to  be  a repetition  of  the 
Steinitz — Lasker  match  in  which  youth 
triumphed  thirty  years  ago.  Win  or  lose, 
Dr.  Lasker  Will  have  the  consolation  of 
receiving  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  purse — 

300,000  dollars  ! 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Barker  Ci.egg  — It  is  a pl.-asare  t-i  hear  from  a 
valued  ronespondenl  and  a forty  years’  reader  of  the 
“F.H.’’  Sulut  ion  to  No.  848  correct  The  point  in 
this  Problem  is  allowing  live  moves  out  for  black 
King. 

C.  F.  (Farnley). — Many  thapks  for  your  appreciation. 

Albert  Taylor.— Solution  to  No.  848  correct. 

C.  Salt. — Solution  to  No.  84^  correct — an  attempt 
in  the  B''bemlan  style.  Also  No  848. 


FAMILY  HERALD. 


THE  ELEPHANT  SEAL 

During  the  winter  of  1911  the  United 
States  government  sent  out  an  expedition 
•to  make  deep-sea  investigations.  When  the 
expedition  reached  Guadeloupe  Island,  on 
the  coast  of  Lower  California,  the  man  in 
charge  decided  to  go  ashore,  and  to  his 
delight  they  found  on  a strip  of  sandy 
beach  not  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
long,  and  'flanked  by  high,  impassable 
cliffs,  a herd  of  more  than  one  hundred 
elephant  seals  sunning  themselves. 

As  naturalists  had  believed  that  the 
northern  elephant  seals  had  become  ex- 
tinct, the  discovery  of  such  a large  herd 
was  of  grfat  importance.  There  is  deep 
water  all  about  the  island,  and  the  ship 
was  anchored  as  near  the  shore  as  possible, 
so  that  the  men  could  study  the  animals 
freely.  Six  small  seals,  about  a year  old, 
were  captured  alive  and  taken  aboard  the 
ship.  These  were  for  study  and  exhibition 
purposes. 

The  elephant  seal  is  so  called  because  of 
its  great  size,  an«!  because  of  its  nose,  which 
is  very  long — sometimes  ' eighteen  inches 
from  its  tip  to  the  eye — and  shaped  like  an 
elephant’s  trunk. 

The  animals  average  about  fifteen  feet, 
long,  and  ten  or  eleven  feet  in  girth.  Some 
of  the  males  ara  longer  than  that,  one 
animal  being  recorded  as  actually  measur- 
ing twenty-two  feet.  The  newly-born  seals, 
or  pups,  are  about  four  feet  long,  and 
generally  very  fat.  These  are  black  in 
colour,  while  the  adult  seals  are  a yellowish 
brown.  The  skin  is  very  thick. 

Unless  they  were  actually  teased,  the  seals 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  men,  some 
of  them  did  not  even  raise  their  heads.  If 
they  were  driven  to  move  they  would  settle 
down  again,  first  covering  their  backs  with 
sand,  which  they  threw  up  with  their  front 
flappers.  • 

When  those  that  went  into  the  ocean 
returned,  they  got  out  of  the  water  very 
slowly,  spreading  the  flappers  to  get  the 
benefit  of  each  wave.  W’hen  they  are  out 
of  the  water  they  crawl  slowly,  though 
they  are  able  to  crawl  great  distances. 
When  crawling,  they  resemble  huge  inch- 
worms,  for  they  arch  the  body,  drawing 
the  hind  quarters  forward,  and  shifting  the 
fore  quarters  with  the  front  flappers  braced 
outward 

These  seals  fight  frequently.  They 
crawl  slowly  within  striking  distance,  and 
then,  rising  on  their  front  flappers,  draw 
back  their  big  noses,  open  their  mouths 
very  wide,  and  strike  at  one  another  vvith 
their  large  teeth.  Although  they  wound 
each  other  on  the  neck,  they  do  not  do  any 
great  harm,  for  the  skin  is  very  thick.  The 
fighting  is  not  of  a desperate  nature,  and 
does  not  last  long. 

Although  much  has  been  discovered  about 
these  rare  animals,  the  scientists  have  never 
been  able  to  find  exactly  what  they  eat. 
The  captured  elephant  seals  refused  to  eat 
for  more  than  two  weeks,  but  after  they 
reached  the  aquarium  in  New  York,  they 
lived  on  fresh  fish  cut  into  moderate-sized 
pieces.  It  is  supposed  that  the  elephant 
seals  live  on  livte  squid  and  sardines. 

The  northern  elephant  seal  has  existed 
as  a race  under  very  hard  conditions. 
Previous  to  1865  the  animal  was  killed  in 
very  great  numbers  for  its  oil. 

As  far  as  the  expedition  has  been  able  to 
find  out,  this  animal  is  found  only  on 
Guadeloupe  Island.  It  is  slowly  increasing 
in  numbers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not 
be  molested  by  hunters. 

The  island  is  not  inhabited,  and  the 
Mexican  government,  which  owns  the 
island,  has  not  as  yet  interested  itself  in 
the  protection  of  these  animals.  The  United 


There’s  Danger 
in  Ne^leet 


Slight  cold;  nerves  rather  shaky, 
a bit  run-down;  don’t  neglect  it 
— take  Hall’s  Wine. 

A little  Hall’s  Wine  now  may  save  yoa 
from  a serious  illness  ; il  will  put  new  life 
into  you  and  give  you  power  to  resist 
disease  by  strengthening  the  system  and 
enriching  the  blood.  It’s  better  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  now  than  to  wait 
until  you  are  really  ill — get  a bottle  of 
Hall’s  Wine  to-day. 


THE  SUPREME  TONIC  RESTORATIVE 

Doctors  prescribe  Hall’s  Wine,  they  know  from 
experience  how  valuable  it  is  in  all  cases  of  Nerve 
Weakness  and  as  a preventative  of  serious  trouble. 

A doctor  writes:  “I  found  Hall's  Wine  particularly 
efficacious  in  General  Weakness  and  Nerve  Weakness, 
and  have  recommended  it  to  hundreds.” 

Buy  a Bottle  to-day!  Large  Size,  6/- 

Obtainable  of  all  Wine  Merchants  & Licensed  Grocers  & Chemists. 
STEPHEN  SMITH  & COMPANY,  LTD.,  BOW,  LONDON,  E.3. 


The  POINT  to  BEAR  IN  MIND 

is  the  delightful  creaminess  of  Foster  Clark’s  Cream 
Custard  which  makes  it  so  pleasing  to  the  palate 
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Sold  in  family  packets  arid  tins,  and  small  packets. 
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housewife  of  old  used  rain- 
water  for  washing  the  clothes. 
The  wise  housewife  of  to-day  goes 
one  better  and  uses  “ Carbosil.” 

“ Carbosil  ” is  three  times  stronger 
than  the  old-fashioned  lump  soda,  and 
is  far  handier  and  decidedly  more 
elective.  It  softens  the  water  and 
bleaches  the  clothes.  For  washing  of 
every  description,  from  fine  fabrics 
to  greasy  saucepans. 


Nourishing  ‘Atora’  Puddings 

made  with  dried  fruits  or  Marmalade, 
Jam,  Golden  Syrup,  etc.,  are  doubly 
economical— they  need  no  sugar  ! 

Atoka' 

The  Handy  Suet 

The  delicious  puddings  you  make  with  it  are 
a re-introduction  of  the  famous  Old-English 
puddings, much  improved  and  more  digestible. 
‘Atora  ” puddings  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
and  raise  the  standard  of  nourishment. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers.  SHREDDED  for  Paddings  and 
Pastry.  In  BLOCKS  for  Frying  and  Cooking,  ^^a 
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I The  Book'Taster.  | 

THE  INDIAN’S  SUGAR. 

It  would  seem  that  Indians  have  as 
tenacious  a memory  for  benefits  as  they 
have  for  injuries.  A contributor  to  “Field 
and  Stream’’  gives  an  especially  pleasing 
reminiscence  illustrative  of  that  character- 
istic of  the  red  man.  He  lived  in  Iowa, 
when  the  state  was  young.  Indians  were 
still  plentiful  and  often  camped  near  his 
home. 

“On  one  memorable  occasion,’’  he 
writes,  “the  dignified  old  chief,  whose  name 
was  Wakemo,  came  with  his  family  to  eat 
with  us.  First  they  ate  all  the  bread  on 
the'plate;  ne.xt  they  ate  the  potatoes,  and 
so  on,  seriatim.  After  the  meal  the  chief 
held  open  his  blanket  and  said,  ‘Potatoes.’ 
My  father  took  a gunny  sack  and  went  to 
the  cellar,  closely-  followed  by  Wakemo, 
his  squaw  and  us  seven  cliildren.  As  my 
father  began  to  fill  the  sack,  old  Wakemo 
“grunted  ‘No!’  and'*opened  his  blanket ; and 
his  squaw  began  to  throw  the  potatoes  on 
its  capacious  folds.  The  blanket  held  at 
least  two  bushels  of  our  best  tubers. 

“Not  a word  of  thanks  did  the  Indian 
vouchsafe.  But  one  morning  in  the  next 
fall  we  found  on  our  doorstep  half  of  a 
fine  young  deer  with  the  symbol  of  Chief 
Wakemo  on  it  . and  the  words,  ‘Me  no 
forget.’  And  the  day  they  left  the  country 
we  found  a large  ‘chunk’  of  buffalo  meat 
in' the  same  place,  wkh  the  same  inscrip- 
tion. 

“Father  took  us  children  to  see  the 
camp,  and  in  broken  English  the  small 
papooses  talked  to  us.  When  we  reached 
Wakemo’s  wigwam,  he  presented  us  each 
with  a large  egg,  which  we  all  solemnly 
accepted  with  thanks.  The  eggs  were  un- 
accountably heavy,  and  on  opening  one  we 
discovered  that  the  contents  had  been 
removed  and  warn,  maple  sugar  substituted, 
making  a delicious  sweet  the^  like  of  which 
I had  never  seen  before  and  have  seen  but 
once  since. 

‘‘More  than  fifty  years  afterwards  I went 
to  see,  an  Indian  reservation,  and  as  mv 
friends  and  I were  viewing  the  scenes  an 
Indian  boy  came  up  to  us  and  shyly- 
requested  me  to  follow  him.  He  led  me 
to  a tent  where  I found  a perfectly  strange 
Indian  brave,  who  silently  held  out  a gun 
to  me  and  by  motions  urged  me  to  take 
it.  He  was  the  son  of  the  old  Chief 
Wakemo,  and  he  remembered  my  coming 
[to  the  camp  when  he  was  a papoose. 
‘Potatoes,’  he  said,  and  then  he  added, 
‘Myr  brave  father  bade  me  never  forget.’ 

“When  I made  it  clear  to  him  that  I 
had  ho  use  for  his  gun,  he  inquired  if  tliere 
was  anything  he  could  do  for  the  ‘white 
chief’s  son.’  With  a smile  I said,  ‘Eggs,’ 
and  to  my  great  astonishment  he  produced 
enough  maple-sugar  eggs  to  supply  our 
whole  party.’’ 

» » * 

THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  NAVY. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
British  Navy  was  cradled  in  Mark  Lane, 
I.opdon,  at  what  was  known  as  the  old 
Navy  Office.  There  it  remained  until 
,1656,  when  it  was  removed  to  Crutchcd 
Friars,  Tower  Hill. 

“.At  this  time,’’  says  Mr.  G.  Hobden, 
O.B.E.,  writing  in  “Chart  and  Compass,’’ 
“.Samuel  Pepys,  the  Diarist,  was  Secretary 
#o  the  Admiralty.  It  was  here  in  1777  that 
Eoratio  Nelson  passed  his  examinations 
for  his  lieutenancy.  Thus  for  centuries  the 
Royal  Navy  had  its  home  near  the  Tower. 
The  port  of  London  Authority  is  now  build- 

Srw-r  U-rt-r,  -s  ^ In.  T ^ - 
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old  Navy  Office..  This  is  indeed  a historic 
spot  commanding  a fine  view  of  Tower 
Hill  and  the  great  waterway  of  London. 
In  the  vestry  of  a neighbouring  church — 
St.  Olave’s,  Hart  .Street,  Mark  I.ane,  can 
be  seen  a splendid  etching  of  the  Navy 
Office  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pepys. 

“It  was  from  Mark  Lane  that  the  Navy- 
received  its  orders  and  planned  its  strategy 
during  what  may  be  called  one  of  the 
greatest  epochs  of  our  island  story— -‘the 
spacious  days' of  great  Elizabeth.’  Here  it 
was  decided  what  action  our  old  sea  dogs 
should  take  against  that  destroying  host — 
‘the  Spanish  Armada’ — in  1642.  Here 
Raleigh,  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  Hawkins, 
and  many  other  gallant  sailors  and 
merchant  venturers  obtained  authority  for 
their  expeditions  against  the  .Spaniard  and 
others.  Here  were  formulated  plans  for 
the  building  of  our  empire  over  the  seas, 
and  the  making  of  England’s  fair  name. 
Hawkins,  the  gallant  Elizabethan  sailor, 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  near  by- — St. 
Dunstan. 

“Tower  Hill,  Deptford,  Greenwich,  and 
Woolwich  may  all  be  regarded  as  cradles 
which  nursed  our  Navy  from  the  days  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  until  quite  recent  years, 
it  was  in  the  Woolwich  Dockyard  that  per- 
haps most  of  our  ‘wooden  walls’  were  built 
from  the  days  of  King  Henry  VI II.  until 
the  closing  of  the  yard  in  1869.  There  vvas 
a large  trade  done  between  Woolwich  and 
the  wooded  districts  of  both  Kent  and 
Sussex,  where  grew  the  matchless  oak  that 
resisted  both  guns  and  waves.  The  ord- 
nance works  in  the  Sussex  Weald  supplied 
both  Deptford  and  Woolwich  yards  witli 
cannon  to  sweep  the  oceans  with. 

“When  Frederick  the  Great  was  at 
Deptford  Dockyard  learning  the  craft  of  a 
shipwright  in  1698,  he  frequently  visited 
the  Navy  Office  and  used  to  spend  his 
evenings  about  Tower  Hill  visiting  the 
popular  inns  where  the  gallant  navigators 
would  foregather,  to  tell  their  wonderful 
stories  of  adventure  and  discovery.  '1  hen, 
as  now,  the  district  was  the  centre  of  the 
English  wine  trade,  and  there  are  many 
stories  of  this  celebrity  taking  too  much 
wine  -and  missing  his  boat  back  to  Dept; 
ford.” 

»'  * * 

ORIGINAL  THINKERS. 

“The  result  of  the  w-ar  in  choking 
inventive  ability  may  be  more  serious  than 
the  loss  of  life  or  money  in  its  effect  a 
generation  hence,”  says  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie  in  the  “Contemporary  Review.” 
“The  storks  which'  would  help  us  most 
with  ideas  are  , being  reduced  to  very  few 
or  no  children,  as  a condition  of  existence, 
and  have  cares  which  choke  elasticity  of 
mind.  When  w-e  note  further  that  it  has 
been  shown  that  all  the  gain  by  invention 
has.  hitherto  passed) . within  a generation 
into  increase  of  wage  and  conditions  to 
the  hand-worker,  the  loss  of  inventive 
ability  will  be  reflected  in  stagnation  of  the 
general  conditions  cf  all.  It  is  the  first 
step  in  de-civilisation. 

“Rome  suffered  the  same  course  of 
change.  More  and  more  of  the  burdens  of 
public  service  were  thrown  upon  the  middle 
class,  who  were  gradually  eaten  up  by- 
being  required  to  undertake  the  provision 
of  various  charges  for  the  public.  As  that 
proceeded,  all  originality  was  destroyed, 
and  an  entirely  stagnant,  and  then  decadent, 
condition  followed,  until  the  total  collapse 
of  the  society. 

“If  we  kill  off  the  kind  of  families  that 
can,  and  do,  help  us  forward,  no  .State 
nursing  of  second-rate  minds  wili  do  any- 
thing. It  is,  moreover,  very  doubtful  how 
far  anv  .State  nursing  can  serve  ability, 
when  it  is  once  put  into  rigid  harness  and 
ordered  to  be  original.  Thoughts  do  not 


I circumstance  in  active  life,  and  above  all, 
in  a life  of  research,  where  the  inexplicable 
is  the  lure,  where  anything  that  is  not 
understood  beckons  on  the  mind  impera- 
tively to  follow  the  track,  wherever  it  mav 
lead.  Such  is  the  force  which  suddenly 
brings  out  the  follower  into  a new  world 
of  ideas,  a new  conception,  from  which  al* 
kinds  of  consequences  flow.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  new  fruit  which  can  be 
grafted  on  to  a dozen  old  stocks  of  pro- 
duction, to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

“No  artificial  conditions  will  do  this;  a 
broad  class  of  active  minds  of  diligent  folk 
form  the  necessary  breeding  ground  for  the 
few  who  help  us  forward  ; and  woe  to  that 
nation  which  extinguishes  the  needful  class. 
Spain  ruined  itself  by  expelling  the  active 
Moors  in  favour  of  a fighting  caste  ; France 
ruined  itself  by  expelling  the  industrious 
Huguenots ; let  us  beware  of  the  con- 
sequences of  degrading  and  famishing  the 
class  which  has  done  most  to  help  the 
country  by  new  thought.” 


* * * 


PEN  PICTURE  OF  MRS.  STOWE. 


An  interesting  description  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Har.'iet  Beecher  Stowe, 
author  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  is  given 
in  “Chambers’s  Journal”  by  Dr.  Charles 
M.  Clarke. 

“Her  forehead  was  high,  broad,  and 
intellectual  ; her  piercing  brown  eyes  were 
set  rather  apart,”  he  writes.  “She  had  a 
long,  prominent  nose,  neither  aquiline  nor 
Grecian,  but  a combination  of  both,  with 
well-cut  sensitive  nostrils,  and  a remark- 
ably short  upper  lip,  which  allowed  her 
front  teeth  to  be  slightly  exposed  ; a large 
but  particularly  well-shaped  mouth  with 
full  rosy  lips,  below  which  was  a long, 
.somewhat  determined,  though  slightly 
retreating  chin. 

“Her  complexion  was  rather  sallow,  save 
for  a bright  lint  of  carmine  on  her  high 
cheek-bones.  'I'he  shadow  of  her  hair  was 
a rich  chestnut-brown  ; it  was  worn 
smoothly  to  show  the  shape  of  her  head. 
Running  fron-i  the  summit  of  her  brow 
diagonally  (<o  the  nape  of  her  neck  was  a 
narrow  velvet  fillet,  from  which  at  the  back 
was  bunched  up  a cluster  of  curls,  while 
at  either  side  of  her  face,  concealing  the 
ears,  hung  five  full  ringlets  about  seven 
inches  long. 

“With  regard  to  her  costume,  a narrow- 
white  lace  collar  encircled  her  throat  ; her 
gow-n  was  of  black  silk.  She  stood  some- 
what below  middle  height,  and  she  gave 
me  the  impression  of  being  '.ndependent  in 
the  matter  of  corsets,  and  looked  a happv, 
healthy  young  matron.  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
manner  was  extremely  vivtprious  ; heb  voice, 
pitched  in  a high  key,  was  musical,  and 
she  spoke  rapidly  in  a staccato  style  with 
a strong  American  accent. 

“In  the  position  I occupied  I could  not 
help  overhearing  her  conversation  with  my 
father,  to  whom  she  related  how  she  was 
‘roused  to  <lich  a pitch  of  indignation  w-h«n 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  enacted  in  the 
.States,’  that  she  then  and  there  vowed, 
if  her  life  was  spared,  to  write  a book 
‘which  should  rouse  the  nation’s  conscience 
to  boiling-point.’ 

“That  she  succeeded  in  her  attempt  is 
a matter  of  history.  Then  she  proceeded 
to  say  that  the  first  portion  written  was 
the  death  of  Uncle  Tom,  which,  on  its 
appearance  in  the  pages  of  the  ‘M'ashing- 
ton  Era,’  created  so  great  an  interest  that 
she  followed  it  up  with  other  incidents,  and 
expanded  it  into  the  form  in  which  it 
eventually  came  before  the  public.  She 
said  she  ‘never  expected  to  realise  more 


from  the  work  than  enough  to  purchase  a 
good  silk  dress.’ 

“As  a matter  of  fact,  the  sum  she 
^ceive^o^hc^eria^nght^wa^nKabi^t 
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SELECTED  RECJPES. 

English  Scones. 

Mix  one  pound  of  flour,  one  ounce  of 
butter,  three-quarters  of  a teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda 
and  a little  salt.  Pour  in  enough  butter- 
milk, or  failing  this,  sour  milk,  to  make 
into  rounds  and  bake  on  a floured  tin, 
fifteen  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 

Lemon  T.tRx. 

Beat  to  a cream  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  a teacupful  of  powdered  sugar, 
add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten, 
then  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  two 
lemons ; beat  all  together,  then  stir  in 
lightly  the  whiles  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a 
froth.  Line  vour  dish  with  a light  paste,  j 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  j 

d3.AKF,D  FlSU  AND  ClIEESE. 

Flake  some  cold  fish  into  a dish.  Any  | 
sort  of  fish  which  has  been  left  over  can  j 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Pour  over  it 
some  white  sauce,  cover  with  breadcrumbs, 
over  which  grate  some  cheese.  Put  small 
pieces  of  margarine  on  the  top,  and  bake 
for  ;ibout  ten  minutes  in  a quick  oven. 
Serve  very  hot;  garnish  with  parsleyn 

STE.tMED  Bread  and  Fruit  Pudding. 

Butter  .a  basin  and  place  rows  of  htdved 
raisins  acioss  the  l>ol  tom  and  sides.  Put 
in  Vaters  of  thin  brc.ad  <and  hnlter,  and 
betwoe’n  each  larer  place  stoned  rtusins, 
and  a sprinkling  of  sugar.  When  nearly 
full  stop  and  pour  in  enough  sweetened 
cold  custard  to  reach  ihe  top  of  the  basin. 
Let  the  pudding  stand  two  hours,  tlien 
steam  slowly  .about  one  hour. 

Rice  Custard. 

Mix  Ihree  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  rice 
to  a thin  ptiste  with  cold  milk.  Ha\e 
ready  one  and  a ludf  phils  of  boiling  mflk 
to  which  has  been  added  a little  nutmeg. 
.Stir  the  boiling  milk  into  the  riee  paste, 
Ihen  put  .all  into  a saucepan.  Set  over  a 
clear  fire  and  allow  it  to  boil  gonily  until 
cooked.  Pull  the  pan  back,  and  stir  into 
it  two  eggs  well  beaten  and  enough  sugtir  ' 
to  sweilfen  to  taste.  Put  it  b.ark  to  the 
lire,  and  stir  until  it  comes  just  to  the  boil. 
'Fhen  pour  into  a large  jug.  When  rool 
pour  into  a ghiss  dish. 

Spring  Salad. 

Required  : One  lettuce,  one  small  beet- 
root, one  endive,  half  a dozen  spring  onions, 
a little  mustard  and  cress.  Wash,  dry,  and 
break  the  lettuce,  cress,  .and  endive.'  Add 
the  beetroot,  onions,  and  a hard-boiled  egg 
cut  up  small.  For  the  dressing,  rub  one 
hard-boiled  egg  through  a sieve  into  -a 
basin,  add  one  tablespoontul  c,t  salad  oil, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  .a  little 
dry  mustard,  one  ounce  of  castor  sugar,  a 
little  pepper  and  .salt.  Mi.x  all  together, 
adding  the  vinegar  last,  and  pour  over  the 
salad. 

Delicious  Potted  Meat. 

Take  one  pound  of  shoulder  steak,  one 
tablespoonful  of  water,  salt,  pepper,  mace, 
and  two  ounces  of  butter.  Cut  the  steak 
up  into  fair-sized  pieces,  and  put  them  into 
a jar ; add  the  water,  cover  the  jar  with 
greased  paper,  and  put  it  into  a saucepan 
of  hot  water.  Let  it  cook  for  four  hours. 
While  the  meat  is  hot  put  it  through  a 
mincing  machine  twice,  then  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  adding  sufficient  seasoning,  and  the 
gr.ivv  that  came  out  of  the  meat.  Put  the 
mixture  in  pots ; when  cool,  cover  them 
■ ...Ith  Pi<ic  hpgn  tnclloft ^ ri’i  to 
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Beef  and  FI  am  Rou.. 

Required  : One  pound  of  beefsteak,  one 
pound  of  ham,  four  ounces  of  breadcrumbs, 
chopped  parslev,  and  seasoning  to  taste. 
Mince  beef  and  ham  very  finely,  put  in  .n 
dish  with  breadcrumbs  and  bind  with  an 
egg.  Press  into  a buttered  jam  jar,  or 
cloth  if  preferred,  and  boil  it  for  three 
hours.  \Vhen  cooked,  take  out,  place  on 
a dish,  with  a plate  over  it,  and  a flat  iron 
on  the  top  of  this,  to  ..  [>ress  out  any 
moisture. 

Cabb.ac.e  with  Cheese  Sauce. 

Boil  a young  white  cabbage  for  a quarter 

of  an  hour  in  salted  water.  Pour  off  the 

water  and  add  fresh  boiling  water.  When 

quite  tender,  remove  and  chop  finely. 

Butter  a piedish,  put  in  the  cabbage,  then 
prepare  the  sauce.  To  make  it,  melt  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  stir 
in  a tablespoonful  of  flour.  Add  half  a 
pint  of  milk  and  cayenne  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  ►Stir  in  four  ounces  of  grated 
cheese,  .and  pour  over  the  cabbage.  Heat 
through  in  a quick  oven. 

Robin  Tartlets. 

For  the  pastry  take  four  ounces  of  self- 
r.nising  flour,  a little  salt,  one  ounce  of 
good  dripping,  lard,  or  butter.  Make  this 
into  a light,  short  crust  ; line  some  patty 
tins  with  this,  and  fill  into  each  a little 
of  this  mixture  : One  ounce  of  butter,  just 
melted,  two  ounces  of  ground  rice,  three 
ounces  of  castor  sugar,  one  egg,  well  beaten, 
;i  few  drops  of  almond  essence.  Beat  the 
whole  lightly  together,  and  put  into  the 
pastiA'-lined  tins.  Bake  quickly  in  a gesjd 
oven,  'fhis  quantity  is  enough  for  ten  or 
twelve  smtdl  tins.  If  you  mi.x  your  pastry 
with  a little  milk  in  pltice  of  wtiter  you 
will  find  it  will  keep  crisp  and  light  much 
longer. 


FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Vinegar  placed  in  a pot  of  drled-up  glue 
will  moisten  and  make  it  liquid  again. 

Sal  volatile  or  hartshorn  is  excellent 
for  restoring  colours  taken  out  by  acid. 

Old  cotton  blouses  will  make  useful 
camisoles  with  the  help  of  .a  little  lace  or 
embroider-y. 

Do  not  jump  out  of  bed  immediately 
vou  waken.  'J  his  is  frequently  the  cause 
of  headaches. 

Newer  use  soiled  suds  for  washing 
coloured  clothes  unless  you  expect  them  to 
be  inuddv-looking. 

A simple  remedy  for  a squeaking  door- 
hinge  is  Ihe  application  of  the  tip  of  a 
lead  pencil  to  the  hinge. 

Skim  milk  is  excellent  for  washing  floor 
tiles,  and  gives  them  a much  better  appear- 
ance than  so.npy  water  does. 

A glass  of  cold  water  taken  at  .supper 
time  is  quite  ns  gix«l  for  you  ;is  (ollee  or 
tea,  and  is  infinitelv,-'  cheaper. 

Scraps  of  toilet  soap  can  he  turned  to 
account  in  the  bathroom  bv  soAving  a 
number  of  them  loosely  in  a flannel  bag. 

Hew  shoes  are  often  dillicult  to  clean. 
Try  rubbing  them  over  with  a cut  lemon, 
letting  them  dry,  and  then  blacking  them. 

The  lid  of  a piano  should  never  he  left 
open  all  night.  It  tends  to  make  the  keys 
turn  yellow,  beside  letting  in  damp  and 
cold. 

if  a cellar  has  a damp  smell,  and 

caninot  be  thoTOughly  ventilated',  a few 
trays  of  charcoal  set  on  tlie  floor,  shelves, 
and  ledges  wili  make  the  air  pure  and 
sweet. 

Never  wash  game;  wipe  the  bh-ds 
inside  and  out  with  a cloth  wrung  cut  in 
hot  water,  except  in  the  case  of  snipe, 

wondirnrrt.'t  nnrl  ttlii.'li  .iva  npver 


THE  PAISLEY  SHAWL. 

Ihe  story  of  the  Paisley  shawl  forms 
one  of  the  shortest  and  most  roninntit 
chapters  in  the  modern  history  of  industry. 
'I'he  manufacture  of  these  beautiful  things 
was  begun,  reached  a great  height  of 
prosperity  and  became  extinct  in  the  space 
of  a little  over  eighty  yeans. 

No  Paisley  shawl  has  been  woven  since 
1880,  and  none  is  likely  ever  to  leave  the 
looms  again.  The  shawl  had  its  origin  in 
the  ambition  lof  the  Paiisliey  weavers  to 
produce  on  the  loom  the  amazing! v elabo- 
rate patterns  wrought  by  the  needle  of  the 
Cashmere  shawls  that  had  been  sent  honifi 
from  the  East  by  Scottish  officers  and! 
traders  to  tlieir  womenfolk.  I 

The  Paisley  weavers  were  notable  crafts-: 
men,  and  they  produced  a shawl  which  oi|;. 
celled  its  prototype  in  beauty  of  design  dTi<] 
richness  of  colour,  'fheir  success  was  the 
reward  of  patience,  skill,  taste,  and  :i 
■delicacy  of  touch  which,  experts  say,  ha? 
probably  never  been  equalled  before  or  since 
in  the  weaving  craft. 

A common  price  for  one  of  these  shawls 
in  the  days  when  they  were  not  a raritli 
was  and  they  were  worn  by  womer 

of  all  classes  in  Scotland  except  the  vein 
poor.  Then  the  fashion  diecreed  that  the 
Paisley  shawl  should  no  longer  be  the  mode 
and  its  fate  was  sealed. 

Queen  Victoria  gave  the  dying  industry 
new  but  brief  lease  of  life  when  she  bought 
seventeen  -of  the  famous  shawls  and  wiore! 
one  at  the  baptism  of  thejtrince  who  was 
to  become  King  Edward. 


A HOUSEWI\'ES’  PARADISE. 

The  favoured  French  \ illage  ol 
ChaudesaigLies,  in  the  Auvergne  Mountains 
has  been  described  as  a ‘‘housewives 
paradise.”  It  is  built  in  the  crater  of  ar 
inactive  volcano.  .-V  number  oi  stone-! 
covered  v\'ells  furnish  boiling  water,  whicl 
flows  through  mains  beneath  the  housis. 

Not, a chimney  is  to  be  seen  in  the  village, 
which  is  surrounded  with  snow-coverec 
peaks  from  October  to  May.  Neithei 
stoves  nor  ranges  nor  boilers  are  to  b< 
found  ; neither  co.d  not  wood  nor  any  othei 
kind  of  fuel  is  used!  there.  But  the  hou.se> 
are  always  warm,  even  when  the  tempera- 
ture outside  is  below  zero.  In  the  flooi 
are  holes  leading  lo  the  main  [>ipes. 

'J'o  heat  ;i  house  Ihe  covers  of  the  hole.- 
are  removed  ; to  prepare  a meal,  .a  pot  i- 
lowered  to  the  flow  of  boiling  water  ; or 
wa-shing  day  till  thtit  is  neresstirv  is  to  gi 
to  the  large  pool  of  hoi  water  which  is 
always  ready  just  outside,  the  vill.age.  j 


NO  MORE  PAIN 
AFTER  EATING ! 

Onlv  Ihose  who  have  Icnown  the  tornir-ir 
of  digestive  p.ain  and  that  -oppressive  lull 
ness  ,-itlcr  nu  als  ran  re.'ilise  the-  Monderiul 
relief  which  Bisurtitcd  Maguesia  brings 
It's  so  qiiii  k and  so  certain  ; all  trace  o 
pain  being  gone  within  five  minutes 
Bisurated  Magnesia  is  easily  the  best  tliint. 
you  can  get  for  digestive  trouble;  it  jus 
stops  the  food  fermenting  and  nciitrali.se- 
the  acid  ; but  you  must  try  it  to  realise  hov 
( ffertive  it  rctdly  is.  Just  ask  your  chemis 
for  a 3s.  bottle  and  try  it  for  yourself— 
voLi’ll  soon  be  glad  you  saw  this  hint.  Bu 
make  no  niKtake  : it's  Bisurafted  Magnesi; 
you  need,  so  look  on  the  wrapper  for  tlii 
makers’  name,  BISMAG  LIMITED.  \oi 
will  then  know,  you’ve  got  the  one  thin: 
that  will  do  you  good. 

Bisurated  Magnesia  is  the  best  rented; 
for  indigestion,  ;ind  is  also  obtainable ' ii 
trililpf  fm-i'-i  .--ir  1 r.nrl  9.  npr  fl.ask. — 
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HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

Wiii'.N  CobkiNc.  Bi'.bi'si i..\K  Pudding. 

A b(  I'fb-trak  |ni'Jdiiia  will  take  one  hour 
Irss  lo  I'ook  if,  heforo  the  meat  L put  in. 
a small  hole  is  m.ido  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Slid  iTijst.  This  enables  the  heal  to  reach 
the  meat  ijuiekl\. 

Itl  KS  I Mil  K. 

M ilk  v hiih  has  I’' on  liui  ned  should  be 
poured  at  oiiee  inio  a jug  and  then  placed 
ill  .a  basin  of  eold  waler.  Leave  it  uptil 
cool  when  all  liaee  ef  the  burnt  taste  and 
smell  will  have  disappeai  ed. 

Suns’ll  rut  It  FOR  Mayonnaise. 

A good  substitute  for  ma\’onnaise  can  be 
made  by  nibbing  down  a dessertspoonful 
of  mashed  potato  with  mustard  and  salt  to 
taste  and  a little  cream  instead  of  salad 
oil.  Then  add  vinegar  to  taste. 

Darning  V.’ooi,. 

When  darning  and  repairinrr  woollen 
goods,  far  more  satisfactory  results  will  be 
obtained  if  the  darning  wool  is  first  sub- 
jected lo  the  steam  of  boiling  water  from  a 
kettle,  or  even  jilaced  lor  a few  seconds  in 
hot  waler  and  then  dried. 

'Tp  Maki-;  an  Oi  d bowi.  Tender. 

An  old  fowl  ( .in  he  made  Irnder  if  it  is 
first  rubbed  over  willi  lemoii  juice,  then 
wrapped  in  bulleri-d  paper  and  steamed  for 
two  or  three  boms,  according  lo  size.  Of 
course,  it  jirclemd,  it  can  he  partially 
steamed  and  then  loaslrd,  and  still  be 
tender. 

W.ALE  Papering. 

.Add  a little  soda  to  the  paste  when  paper- 
ing walls.  This  will  prevent  the  ravages 
of  insects  or  spiders,  which  eat  the  past?. 
N'ot  a greater  quantity  of  soda  than  will 
lie  on  a sixpence  should  be  used,  however, 
as  too  much  will  be  apt  to  draw  the  colour 
out  of  the  paper. 

Light  Coloured  Suede  Guoves. 

The  following  is  an  e.xcellent  way  of  ! 
freshening  light  coloured  suede  gloves. 
Stuff  the  gloves /vLth  soft  paper,  then  pour 
some  spirits  of  turpentine  into  a saucer  and 
apply  a little  of  this  to  them  with  a clean 
rag.  Keep  on  rubbing  and  turning  the  rag 
until  they  are  quite  clean.  Then  hang  the. 
gloves  up  to  dry. 

Colouring  AIaiter  in  Te.a. 

To  ascertain  whether  artificial  colouring 
matter  has  been  added  to  tea,  place  a small 
ciuantity  of  tea  on  a piece  of  white  paper, 
and  rub  with  an  ordinary  table  knife  until 
(he  leaves  become  a fine  powder.  Now 
brush  the  paper  with  a bristle  brush,  and 
if  any  Prussian  blue  has  been  used  for 
colouring  ’ purposes  there  will  he  liltle 
streaks  of  this  all  o\cr  the  paper. 

Kiiueaiu;  and  J.-im  Mamng. 

Rhubarb  is  an  excellent  medium  for  im- 
parting additional  bulk  to  jams  and  jellies, 
The  cost  of  rhubarb  is  always  less  than 
that  of  other  fruits,  and  as  the  rhubarb 
obligingly  submerges  its  own  individuality 
and  acquires  that  of  llic  fruit  with  which 
it  is  combined,  the  llavoun^of  tile  jam  is 
not  atletted  and  a considerablv  larger 
amount  can  be*  oblahied  at  a slight  <xtra 
cost. 

Silk  Uosii;kv. 

■Shoes  with  rough 'spolj.  or  arch  snppoiT- 
ors  will  wciir  out  silk  hosiery  c[uii  kly.  Be 
careful  that  eyelets,  lacings,  and  buckles 
on  shoes  do  not  tear  the  threads.  .Silk 
hosiery,  especially  with  clocking,  is  quickly 
worn  out  by  friction  with  tight  skirts. 
Silk  hosiery  cannot  be  guaranteed  against 
toe  and  heel  wear.  ITirchase  proper  size 
— it  is  nsnally  ad.visable  to  buy  silk  hosiery 
one-half  size  larger  than  lisle  or  cotton 
hosieiv. 


THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


PORECAST  OF  SUMMER  MODES. 

.\prii  fashions  announce  the  real  mode  ol 
the  season,  for  the  leading  Paris  and 
London  salons  have  now  declared  their 
secrets  to  the  world  at  large.  The  variety 
is  striking,  'and  the  vogue  of  many  different 
)>hases  and  periods  in  the  new  fashion 
strikes  a note  of  special  interest.  The 
fashionable  woman  may  well  be  a little 
bewildered  in  her  selection.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Louis  XVI.  modes  will  be  seen 
this  summer,  and  that  the  Directoire  trend 
is  also  to  the  fore. 

•So, ME  Interesting  Revi\'.\i,s. 

Kvening  gowns  especially  demonstrate 
the  lads  and  fabrics  ol  Louis  dav.s,  whereas 
inillineiw,  pelisses,  and  various  i|uaint 
accessories  reiall  iho  picturesque  trend  ol 
the  hirst  Empire.  Other  big  designers 
declare  firmlv  for  the  nineteenth  rentury, 
and  furtlier  advocate  carly-Victorian 
deimireness  and  the  later  austerities, 
peculiar  to  the  fashion. of  the  ’seventies. 
(''llAR.M  OE  'HIE  lIlSTORTC  PasT. 

,An\-  \erv  definite  whims  of  the  Josephine 
or  Victorian  era  have  to  be  treated  v\  ith 
rare  and  discretion  ; though  they  are  full 
of  llie  charm  ever  associated  with  a historic- 
past — and  their  very  femininllv  also  is 
atlraclivc.  However,  as  one  dress  e.xpert 
remarked,  life  in  general  has  so  changed, 
and  quickened,  that  often  a new  version  of 
an  old  fashion  is  necessary  lo  render  a 
costume  practical  for  our  modern  reejuire- 
ments. 

'I'liE  Cape  Craze. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  tvpica!  modes  of 
the  eighteenth  century  is  the  variety  in 
capes,  scarves,  and  tipjiets  that  accompany 
so  many  of  the  models  for  this  season.  The 
cape  craze  threatens  to  be  with  us  for  fully 
a se'ason  or  so,  and  the  leading  shops  show 
these  wraps  lo  match  many  gowns.  Some 
are  just  little  elusive  extras,  but  for  the 
uncertain  spring  days  many  capes  prove  to 
be  of  practical  warmth  and  length. 

The  Three-Pif.ce  G.irment. 

.A  noticeable  feature  of  the  season  is  the 
return  to  favour  of  the  three-piece  garment. 
One  model  carried  out  in  navy  tricoline  was 
much  admired  in  a West-End  showroom 
last  week.  This  dress  demonstrates  the 
return  to  the  threo-tiered  flounced  effect  ; 
although,  in  this  particular  case,  flounces 
are  graduated  and  arranged  to  fit  closely 
to  Uie  fi.gure,  being  edged  with  a black  silk 
braid  of  strictly  tailored  genre.  The 
corsage  is  extremely  simple,  but  very  smart, 
just  the  crossover  waistcoat  effect,  edged 
with  braid. 

Choice  of  Sleeves. 

The  cape  and  the  sac  coat  offer  a wide 
range  to  choose  from  in  the  way  of  w-raps, 
and  the  hard  tailored  coat,  of  classical  lines, 
is  never  out  of  fashion.  Sleeves  again  hint 
at  the  resuscitation  of  many  fashions  of  the 
past  ; loose  bell  sleeves  are  as  much  w'orn 
as  the  long-litting  close  ones.  There  is  for 
afternoon  wear  the  conventional  sleeve 
reaching  to  just  above  the  elbow  ; others 
come  just  below,  complete  vrith  little 
pleated  frills  that  again  appear  on  the 
corsage,  suggesting  the  fichu  of  Louis  days. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

Onyx  is  one  of  the  prevailing  bead  crazes. 

One  of  the  latest  uses  to  which  siAcde  is 
pul  is  the  making  of  nightdress  cases. 

BiinU  pheasant  feathers  are  lavishly  used 
on  the  millinery  models  for  the  late  spring. 

.A  prevalent  embroidery  upon  the  new 
coat  and  skirt  suits  is  chain-stitch,  done  by 
machine. 

Fine  su^de  gloves  of  washable  makes 
will  lie  much  worn  this  summer.  The 
favourite  shades  are  pearl  gray,  oyster 
white,  a delicate  straw  yellow,  and  real 
tan-brown.. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAW. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  “ PH  VSICIAN,”  should 
written  on  one  side  of  paoer  only,  age  and  s’  x 
nui-st  be  stated,  and  full  name  and  address  given. 
“Physician”  cannot  examine  specimens  of  a..y 
kind,  and  does  not  reply  by  post. 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Adelaide. — Vour  diet  appears  to  be  rational  nu<\ 
good.  I am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  m 
would  be  better  witUoiit  the  small  amount  < f 
alcoliolic  stiimilunt.  Probably  your  trouM'.-  i 
attributable  to  gom — hereditarv  gout.  You  uw  i 
iind  beneht  from  the  use  of  V’ichy  water.  < r i . * 
sails  of  \ichv  t.ikeD.  twice  a week  before  brealU.i*' . 

—Hie  enlarged  gland  is  probably  not  of  .■■(  t 
serious  import.  One  would  have  supposed  iha'  :t 
would  have  become  reduced  in  sue  on  resting  ti  a 
^ limb.  Get  local  surgical  advice. 

X.\.Z. — A visit  to  a good  dentist  would  be  VA.r 
most  wise  proceeding. 

Sam.— \ our  (|uestioii  is  too  vague  to  be  answer' <l 
satisfactorily,  liven  if  I were  to  attempt  to  < o 
so,  it  would  be  necessary  that  you  should  have  .i 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  pathologv,  in  ordc:  ‘ > 
understand  in  the  least  what  I was  talking  abfin. 
Ihe  best  advice  I can  give  you  is  not  to  disU  ss 
yourself  about  the  minute  anatomy  of  cancel'  t.s 
grow'ths. 

Essex. — Probably  the  most  simple  and  at  the  san  e 
time  the  most  useful  and  successful  thing  you  < -m 
do  is  to  discontinue  the  habit. 

Erxil. — The  battery  would  not  help  you.  \V'.ilk 
briskly  not  less  than  live  miles  daily.  Drink  i 
quart  of  water  every  dav  betwp«*u  meals.  Take  a 
compound  alcin  tabloid  cverv  niirlU  for  three  wu  l.  . 
and  a tcaspoonful  of  Glauber  salts. 

Cicely. — Do  not  use  the  remedy  you  suggest  foe  \ ' • r 
, ear.  Use  warm  boracic  lotion  for  the  nasal  <lou'  >'• . 

D.M. — It  is  due  to  your  age.  AW  will  soon  be  v. i‘!. 
Take  moderate  exercise  daih*.  Lie  down  for  two 
hours  every  afternoon. 

Oliver. — Walk  briskly  for  at  least  two  hours  a <l.iv. 
Also  do  some  digging,  rowing  or  riding,  every  ti  t\h 
Take  as  little  bread  and  potatccs  as  possible. 

C.B. — Take  a compound  aloin  tabloid  every  night  i-  r 
two  months.  Take  your  meals  as  dry  as  possil  ! , 
but  drink  a quart  of  water  daily  between  meal-. 

A.M.L — Take  a tw'O-grain  cascara  tabkid  every  ninht 
for  two  months.  Walk  briskly  not  less  than  live 
miles  daily. 

Nancy. — f strongly  advise  you  lo  go  to  a reputable 
doctor  and  let  him  thoroughly  examine  you. 

Doubtful. — Vour  complaint  is  undoubtedly  Imv 
fever.  V’arioiis  snuffs  are  sold  which  often  give 
some  relief,  but  generally  it  may  be  said  that  no 
permaneiit  relief  is  obtainable  so  long  as  the  palk  nt 
exposes  himself  to  the  irritating  cause. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

Avoid  Eating-  Too  Much. 

Heavy  meals  should  be  avoided  just 
before  heavy  work  or  when  very  tired  or 
overheated.  It  is  then  sometimes  better  to 
skip  a meal  or  to  eat  only  fruits  and  salads. 
If  overheated,  foods  sliould  be  eaten  which 
are  filling  but  which  do  not  make  much 
heat.  Eat  a liltle  less  ftfod  in  hot  wc.athcr, 
as  food  is  heat-producing.  Hard  e.xercise 
of  course  necessitatc.s  more  food,  as  it  uses 
up  more  heat.  It  is  better  not  to  eat 
between  meals.  Overeating  in  order  lo 
gain  weight  is-  not  advisable.  AVeigiu  nia'.’ 
be  gained  by  sleeping  as  well  as  by  eating. 
* * * 

To  Prevent  Bed  Sores. 

Methylated!  spirit  rubbed  on  to  tlie 

back  of  a patient  fortifies  the  skin  and 
prevents  bed  sores,  but  if  the  skin  has 
become  tender  or  at  all  red,  it  must  not 
be  used.  Fuller’s  earth  must  be  dusted 
on  instead.  A careful  eye  must  be  kept  on 
the  elbows  ; in  the  case  of  thin  people  thev 
are , apt  to  get  very  tender  and  inflamed. 
After  washing-  a patient  who  is  very  sensi- 
tive and  tender,  if  there  is  any  difficultv 
ill  thoroughly  drying  all  parts,  a little  oat- 
meal in  very  fine  powder  should  hr 

sprinkled  on  ; it  can  be  applied  by  means 
of  a powder  puff.  It  is  far  more  effective 
than  the  usual  toilet  powders,  and  its  colour 
is  quite  immaterial  for  this  purpose.  It 
riiust  be  the  finest  grade  oatmeal  that  can 
be  bought.  It  must  be  kept  in  a tin  in  a 
perfectly  dry  place,  and  ju^t  a itiftle  put  out 
for  use  oniv. 
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ALMOST  A TRAGEDY. 


“It's  jolly  lucky  for  us,  those  chaps 
havinrt  scarlet  fever.  Fancy  beginning  holi- 
de.ys  in  June!  It’s  ripping!” 

So  said  Jack  Marsden,  his  mouth  full  of 
broad  and  marmalade,  as  he  sat  at  break- 
fast with  his  mother  and  brother  one  lovely 
morning  in  June. 

‘‘Don’t  talk  so  unfeelinglv,”  reproved 
his  mother.  “It  is  nice  to  have  a holiday, 
but  fancy  how  those  poor  boys  must  feel.  ' 
“What  I say  won’t  make  them  any 
worse,”  said  Jack  carelessly. 

Then,  noticing  his  brother’s  eyes  follow- 
ing the  movements  of  a bee,  which  was 
liovcring  round  a vase  of  honeysuckle ' on 
tin  table,  and  guessing  the  trend  of  his 
thoughts,  he  sprang  up  and  danced  round 
tile  room,  clasping  one  hand  tightly  with 
the  other,  and  uttering  loud  cries  of 
‘‘I’m  stung!  I’m  stung!” 

Ti  ddy  rushed  to  his  brother  with  a cry 
of  distress,  and  was  greeted  with  a burst 
of  laughter  from  Jack. 

“Another  silly  joke!”  said  Ted.  “What 
an  idiot  1 am  to  take  any  notice  of  tou  !” 
Mis  delicate  face  had  turned  ^paler,  and 
his  mother,  noticing  the  fact,  looked  rc- 
proachfullv  at  Jack,  saying — 

“You  will  do  some  serious  mischief  with 
your  practical  jokes  one  dav. ” 

“Ted  is’  such  an  old  muff!  He  knows 
wasps  don’t  come  in  June,”  answered  the 
irrepressible  Jack. 

Two  summers  before,  the  brothers  had 
spent  their  holidays  at  a farmhouse.  One 
morning  the  farmer  had  thoughtlessly  set 
h c to  a wasps’  nest.  The  boys’  curiosity 
took  them  too  near,  and  poor  Teddy,  being 
the  first  object  that  came  in  the  way  of  tlie 
infuriated  insects,  was  badly  stung.  He 
run  screaming  to  the  house,  with  Jack 
valiantly  beating  the  wasps  off  with  his 
c.up.  lie  said,  afterwards,  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  giving  Ted  the  biggest  whack- 
ing he  ever  had  in  his  life.  Since  then, 
the  sight  of  a wasp  had  made  Ted  shudder 
and  shrink. 

When  the  boys  had  finished  breakfast, 
Mrs.  Marsden  proposed  they  should  amuse 
themselves  until  noon,  come  home  to  an 
c.nrly  dinner,  and  have  a picnic-tea  at  a 
place  called  “Grant’s  Castle,”  which  dad 
would  have  to  pass  on  his  way  home,  so 
tliat  they  could  all  return  together. 

They  w'cre  delighted  with  the  arrange- 
ment, and,  after  kissing  their  mother,  tore 
off  to  the  sea-shore.  They  paddled,  and  ran 
races,  wrestling  and  slipping  about  among 
the'  rocks,  shouting  and  laughing  as  only 
schoolboys  can. 

Then  Jack  proposed  a game  of  “Hide 
and  seek,”  giving  Ted  the  time  it  woidd 
lake  him  to  counl.  fifty  in  which  to  hide. 

Teddy  was  a good  runner,  and  started 
off  meaning  to  give  Jack  a good  hunt. 
He  hud  not  gone  far  before  he  heard  an 
agonised  cry  from  Jack — 

“Teddy,  Teddy!  I’ve  hurt  mv  foot  !” 
Ted’s  heart  gave'  a great  jump,  and  Itc 
was  about  to  retrace  his  steps  when  he 
remembered  his  brother’s  love  of  pr.actica! 
jokes ; so,  after  listening  for  a while,  he 
conlinued  his  way  until  he  found  a suilahle 
hiding-place.  Ho  waited  for  some  time, 
then,  supposing  Jack  meant  to  keep  up 
the  joke,  decided  to  make  his  way  home 
alone. 

“When  he  has  done  fooling,”  he  mut- 
tered disgustedly,  “he  may  seek  for  him- 
self. I’m  off  home!” 


— When  he  arrived  his  mother  met  him  at 
the  door,  saying — 

“You’re  in  splendid  time.  Where’s 
J ack  y” 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  Ted.  “tic 
spoilt  the  game  by  fooling,  as  usual.’’ 

After  hearing  what  had  happened,  Mrs. 
Marsden  said — 

“Supposing  he  is  really  hurt?  What 
about  the  tide?” 

“It’s  coming  in,”  said  Ted. 

Then  a look  of  horror  overspread  his 
face,  and,  without  another  word,  he  turned 
and  ran  swifth'  in  the  direction  thev  had 
both  gone  earlier  in  the  day.  Mrs.  Mars- 
den, following  as  quickly  as  she  could, 
had  not  reached  the_  shore  before  she  saw 
le'd’s  little  figure  returning,  txaving  his 
arms,  wildly.  She  hastened  her  steps,  her 
heart  throbbing  with  fear. 

“Oh,  mother,”  wailed  Teddy,  “he  looks 
as  if  he  is  dead.” 

When  they  reached  Jack  he  was  lying 
in  a huddled  heap,  with  his  foot  jammed 
in  a crevice  of  a rock.  After  trying  in  vain 
to  release  it,  Mrs.  Marsden  unlaced  (he 
boot,  drawing  poor  Jack’s  foot  out  of  it, 
and  with  what  help  the  sobbing  Teddy 
could  lend,  dragged  the  unconscious  bov 
out  cf  reach  of  the  in-coming  tide.  Then 
she  told  Ted  to  hasten  and  send  the  first 
person  he  met  to  her  assistance,  going 
after-wards  to  the  doctor’s. 

Fear  and  love  lent  wings  to  Ted’s  feet, 
and  it,  was  not  long  before  a group  of 
men  came  to  the  beach,  carrying  a 
hastily  improvised  stretcher,  on  which 
Jack  was  tenderly  laid. 

Jack  was  soon  lying  in  his  own  bed, 
while  the  doctor  examined  him  as  .nently 
as  he  could,  looking  'grave  when  he 
reached  the  injured  foot,  saying  briefly — 

“Broken — it  will  be  a long  job!” 

Truly,  it  was  a long  job.  When  Jack 
opened  his  eyes  it  was  to  gaze  at  his 
anxious  watchers  with  no  recognition  in 
them.  For  weeks  he  tossed  about  rest- 
lessly, sometimes,  with  indistinct  mutter- 
ings,  at  others  calling  piteously  to  Ted  to 
come  and  help  him,  or  he  would  drown. 

It  was  noticeable  that  oaly  Ted’s  hand 
had  power  to  still  the  restless  wandering 
( f the  invalid,  only  Ted’s  soft  touch  on  the 
brow  or  the  sound  of  his  voice  soothed 
the  troubled  muttcrings  for  even  a short 
time,  so  the  parents  were  forced  to  gi';,^ 
way  to  the  child’.',  plea  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  with  his  brother.- 

Then,  one  glad  day.  Jack’s  mutlerings 
ceased,  his  breathing  became  deep  and 
regular,  and  he  slept  for  many  hours. 
When  at  last  his  eyes  opened  they  met 
those  of  his  brother  with  the  blessed  light 
cf  recognition  in  them,  and  from  that  day 
lie  gained  strength. 

On  his  twelfth  birthday  they  had  the 
long-postponed  picnic-tea.  Their  con- 
versation naturally  reverted  to  that  memor- 
able day  on  which  Jack  was  so  nearly 
drowned.  Jack  told  them  he  remembered 
nothing  for  some  time  after  calling  out  for 
Ted.  He  came  to  himself  once,  and,  see- 
ing the  tide  had  turned,  made  one  frantic 
effort  to  release  his  foot,  that  effort  caus- 
ing such  intense  pain  as  to  make  him 
faint  again. 

As  he  himself  put  it,  “After  that,  there 
seemed  years  and  years  of  horrible 
dreams.  ” 

“It  was  really  a good  thing  I went 
home  and  fetched  mother,”  Tgddy  said, 
“for  I shouldn’t  have  thought  of  unlacing 
your  boot,  and  we  should  both  have  l(cen 
drowned.  ” 

After  all,  the  Marsden  boys’  holiday  was 
no  longer  than  that  of  their  chums  who 
had  the  fever,  but  they  were  all  strong 
and  well  when  they  reassembled  in  schogl 
for  the  winter  term,  and  Jack  declares  he 
has  played  his  last  practical  joke  ! 

A.  M.  Welleb, 


SOME  AMUSING  PASTIMES. 

Here,  dear  little  readers,  is  a game  which 
you  can  play  with  any  number  of  your 
little  friends,  and  which  you  will  find  quite 
interesting.  It  is  known  as 

“Sketches.” 

All  'the  players  must  be  provided  \vith 
pencils  and  paper,  and  then  the  game  begins 
thus.  Every  player  draws,  at  the  top  of 
his  paper,  a little  sketch  to  illustrate  some 
historical  event,  and  then  passes  the  paper 
on  to  his  left-hand  neighboitr,  who,  after 
a careful  .exatviination,  procoe.ds  to  write  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper  a brief  account  of 
whtit  he  imagines  the  scene  to  represent. 
He  then  folds  the  writing  over  so  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  next  player,  and 
passes  it  on  to  the  one.  on  his  left.  Every 
player,  in  turn,  examines  the  sketch,  and 
writes  beneath  it  his  or  her  version. 

When  the  papers  have  gone  the  round 
of  the  table  they  are  collected  and  read 
aloud,  and  much  entertainment  is  provided 
bv  means  of  some  of  the  amusing  mistakes 
which  have  arisen. 

Yet  another  way  in  which  readers  may 
exercise  their  ingenuity  in  sketching  is  for 
the  cleverest  artist  of  the  party  to  make 
a little  original  sketch  ; this  is  then  handed 
round  to  the  different  players,  who,  one 
by  one,  attempt  to  copy  it  to  the  best  of 
their  ability-  It  is  most  amusing  to 
observe  how  widely  different  from  the 
original  many  of  the  copies  are. 

This  game  somewhat  reminds  me  of  the 
one  known  as 

“Gossip.” 

But  in  this  no  pencils  are  required. 
Plaver  number  one  merely  whispers  a bit 
of  news  or*  “gossip”  to  his  -or  her  right- 
hand  neighbour,  who,  in  turn,  confides  the 
secret — also  in  a whisper — to  the  next 
player  ; when  the  last  player  is  reached  the 
story  is  repeated  aloud,  when  it  is  usually 
found  to  differ  very  widely  from  the  original 
version. 

No  doubt  all  my  little  readers  are 
familiar  with  the  old  favourite  game  of 
“Blind  Man’s  Buff,”  but  that  known  as 
“ Speaking  Buff” 

is  not,  I think,  so  well  known.  In  this 
one  of  the  party  must  submit  to  having  his 
eyes  carefully  bandaged,  after  which  he  is 
seated  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  then 
points  with  a stick  to  one  of  the  players, 
who  sit  in  a circle  around  him,  at  the  same 
time  making  a remark,  which  the  jilayer 
to  whom  he  points  must  immediately 
repeat.  The  “blind  man”  then  endeavours 
to  guess  who  spoke,  and  if  he  guesses 
correctly  the  one  whose  voice  has  betrayed 
his  or  her  identity  must  take  his  place, 
and  the  blind  man  ” joins  the  other 

players.  ^ 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Riddles. 

1. — Why  decs  a puss  purr? 

, 2. — When  is  a teapot  like  a kitten? 

3.  — When  may  it  be  said  that  you  “drink 
in”  music? 

4, _Why  is  the  letter  “f”  like  a bullock’s 

tail  ? # 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  — Law-suit. 

2.  — T*r-tar. 

3.  — A man  of  deceit 

Can  best  counterfeit  (count  her  feet), 
And  soM  suppose. 

He  can  best  count  her  toes. 

DIAMOND  rUZZI.E. 
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SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


“SUNSHINE  DAY.’ 

Ai’KU,  30th,  at  THi;  Bisiiopsi;aij, 

6-30—10-30  p.M. 

There  are  but  few  remaining  oppor- 
tunitios  in  which  to  urge  the  claims,  the 
needs,  the  duties  of  “Sunshine  Day 
lliercfore  1 must  plead  its  cause  while  yet 
I may. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  you,  my  readers,  that  our  Annual 
Reunion  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Sunshine  Home  for  convalescent  children, 
as  well  as  for  the  pleasant  social  inter- 
course of  many  friends  who  have  verv  few 
opportunities  of  thus  infecting  together. 
Many  of  our  Sunshiners  are  busv  workers, 
with  but  scant  time  for  rela.\ation  and 
amusement,  and  it  is  good  to  feel  for  this 
one  evening  at  least,  they  may  “throw  care 
to  the  winds.’’ 

Now,  dear  readers,  whom  distance 
forbids  joining  in  our  happy  revels,  but 
who  have  big,  kind  hearts,  and  a few  coins 
lo  spare,  won't  you  help  us  to  make  this, 
our  twelfth  “Sunshine  Day”  Reunion,  a 
gigantic  success.-' 

Oh,  I know  you  vyill,  and  that  vou  will 
send  me  a doir'lion  towards  the  e.'jpenses, 
or  some  article  suitable  tor  a prize  ! The 
following  are  all  apiiropriate  for  the  pur- 
[XJse  in  question,  and  would  pro\c  \<-ry 
acceptable  awards — A baud  bag,  a purse, 
handkcrchiels  (for  ladies  or  gentlemen), 
perfume,  bo.\  of  statiotiery,  box  of  choco- 
lates, box  of  cigarettes  or  cigars,  a pipe, 
tobacco  pouch,  a notebook,  fountain  iien,  j 
tray  cloth,  aftertioon  tea  cloth,  and  soon.  i 

Don’t  forget  that  the  price  of  the  tickets  j 
is  2s.  each  (inclusive  of  tax),  and  that  | 
these  may  be  obtained  from  me,  or  from 
any  member  of  the  Festival  Committee. 


“SUNSHINE  SUNDAY.” 

.\n‘  Important  .\\.\ouncf.ment  from 
Our  Cmaplai.n. 


Many  of  my  readers  are  anxiously  look-  ; 
ing  for  the  promised  announcement  regard-  ■ 
ing  “Sunshine  Sunday,’’  and  it  gives  me  ' 
great  pleasure  to  publish  to-day  a letter  j 
from  our  Hon.  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  George  ■ 
Twentyman,  giving  us  a kind  and  most 
cordial  invitation  to  hold  our  "annual 
service  in.  Holy  Trinity  Churcli,  Sydenham, 
where  •he  has  recently  been  appointed  | 
\'icar.  ■ ' 

I am  sure  that  all  my  readers  will  unite  i 
with  me  in  wishing  our  dear  friends,  Mr.  I 
and  Mrs.  Twentyman,  “God  speed’’  in 
the  new  work  upon  which  they  are  now 
engaged,  and  it  will  be  a great  jov  and 
privilege  to  avail  ourselves  of  “our  Chap- 
lain’s” most  kind  invitation  to  his  church 
on  Sunday  evening.  May  8th. 

The  directions  given  in  Mr.  Twentr- 
man’s  letter  as  to  how  to  reach  Holy- 
Trinity  Church  are  most  clear  and  explicit, 
and  I hope  to  see  a goodlv  muster  of  Sun-  j 
shiners  and  friends  upon  this  happy 
occasion.  Here  is  Mr.  Twentyman 's 
invitation — 

Holy  Trinity  Vicarage, 

Sydenham  Park  Road,  S.E.23. 

My  dear  “Marie” — It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  our  fellow-members  of  the  .Sun- 
shine Guild  would  like  to  meet  on  “Sun-  ; 
shine  Sunday,”  May  8fh,  at  my  new  ; 
church.  If  you  approve,  I would  arrange' 
a special  service  at  6-30  p.m.,  and  would 
give  an  appropriate  address. 

I know  it  may  be  a little  awkward  for  i 
some  to  find  their  way  here,  but  for  this  ■ 
once  perhaps  our  London  members  and' 
friends  would  mal;^  a real  effort  to  attend. 

'fhe  Church  is  m .Sydenham  Park,  off  , 
Kirkland  .-tnd  Darimouth  Roads.  'I  Iv  | 
nearest  railway  slaiion  is  Forest  Hill,  on  ^ 
the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  from  ' 


r.ondon  Bridge.  Electric  cars  run  from  j 
Charing  Cross  (Embankment)  and  front' 
\’ictoria  to  Forest  Hill,  which  is  the  i 
nearest  point.  Motor  ’buses  from  Shep-  ; 
herd’s  Bush,  Shoreditch,  Croydon,  &.r.  l 

People  on  the  ’buses  should  ask  for 
Dartmouth  Road,  and  get  off  at  Svden-  I 
ham  Park  Road.  If  in  doubt  inquire  at 
till-  Sydenham  I’olice  Station,  Dartmouth 
Road  ! 

I should  be  so  glad  to  welcome  you  all, 
and  I know  we  should  have  a happy 
service.  May  1 take  this  opportunity  of 
wishing  you  all  God’s  richest  blessing  on 
all  your  work  done  in  His  Name  in  the 
Sunshine  Guild? 

Your  affectionate  Chaplain, 

(jliORC.n  Twt.VlVMAN. 

i 

SALE  OF  WORK. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  our  Sunshine  Sale 
of  Work  well  in  mind,  if  it  is  to  be  the 
success  we  all  so  earnestly  desire  it  to  be. 
June  will  soon  be  here;  therefore  our 
readers  will,  I am  sure,  determine  to  bestir 
themselves,  and  contrive  to  make,  and  to 
beg  troin  their  friends,  some  nice,  “sale- 
able” articles.  The  <-xai  t date,  and  the 
place  where  the  Sale  will  be  held,  will  be 
announced  shortly,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
let  us  all  act  upon  our  (juild  motto,  and 
resolve  that  “Now”  is  the  time  to  be 
making  our  various  contributions. 


GR.\TEEUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Mrs.  White,  19,  Pollard  Road,  Bethnal  Green  Road, 
London,  E.'T,  sends  many  thanks  to  the  Sunshine’rs 
for  their  goodness  in  sending  many  rays  of  Sunshine 
to  her  and  the  children ; she  is  especially  thankful 
for  the  gifts  sent  to  her  cripple  son  Jimmy — Mrs. 
Harrison,  parcel  of  clothes,  sweets,  mince  pies  and 
cakes ; Mrs.  Brisco,  box  of  fruit,  parcel  of  remnants 
and  tlie  Family  Herald ; Miss  D.  Osborn,  book ; Miss 
Paulino  Steel,  parcel  for  May ; Mrs.  Wathfell,  parcel 
and  ls.-6d.  fur  Jimmy;  Olive  (Natal)  2s.;  Miss  F. 
Overton  and  friends,  parcel  of  clothes,  sweets,  choco- 
lates, 3s.  6d.  and  much  kindness  to  Jimmy  on  his 
birthday ; Miss  Hamlin,  groceries,  3s.,  toys  and  kind 
visit ; Miss  Peggy  Kirtoii.  parcel  and  2s.  6d.  for  Emily ; 
Mr.  Allen,  book ; Miss  Swinton,  bo.x  of  draughts  and 
board,  chocolates  and  books  for  Jimmy;  Sunshine 
Guild,  5s.  per  "Marie:”  Slie  is  deeply  grateful  to 
one  and  all  ior  this  cheer  and  kindness. 

Mrs.  Rosina  Martin,  13,  Highvveek  Road,- Newton- 
■Abbott,  Devonshire,  wishes  to  send  many  hearty 
thanks  to  Miss  Canby  for  parcel  of  groceries  and  a 
Christmas  pudding;  Mrs.  Berger  (New  York)  for 
tOs.,  very  kind  letter  and  card;  and  the  Sunshine 
Guild,  5s.  per  “Marie.” 

Miss  Esther  Pipe,  F.  Block,  Sick  Horae,  Forest 
Lane,  Forest  Gate,  E.7,  wishes  to  tliank  heartily  the 
following  kind  friends  for  much  clieer  and  kindness 
received  on  her  birtliday,  at  Christmas,  and  throughout 
tlie  year — Guard  Rowley,  kind  letters  and  3s.;  Miss 
M.  Eagar,  chocolates,  liaudkerchiefs,  books  and 
cards;  Miss  E.  Eyre  and  friend,  2 boxes  of  chocolates, 
fruit,  flowers  and  kind  visits ; Mrs.  M,  Miller,  warm 
coat,  postal  orders  and  kind  letters ; Miss  E.  Davis 
(Stratford),  2s.,  tea,  sugar,  fruit,  sfamps,  cakes,  warm 
r:oat  and  kind  visits : iVliss  .Annie  Haylett  (Soutli 
.Africa),  kind  letters ; E.  and  R.  Gibson,  nice  parcel. 
Is.  6d.  and  kind  letters;  Mrs  Sigston,  fruit,  flowers 
and  visits;  Miss  M.  Lotts,  books,  liaudkerchiefs  and 
much  kindness;  Olive  (Natal),  3s.  hud  cheery  letter; 
Mrs.  Restall  (Clapton),  butter,  sugar,  cheese,  jam, 
and  biscuits  ; Mr.  J.  Barnes  (Stratford),  kind  visits, 
fruit,  cakes  and  3s. ; Mrs.  Hoadlev,  stamps,  stockings 
and  clieerv  letters;  Miss  Gilbert,  tea,  sugar,  handker- 
chiefs, fruit,  cakes  and  6d. ; Miss  Hastings,  2s. ; Miss 
E.  Grieves,  (Durham),  3s. ; Miss  .A.  Pearce,  book,  is. 
and  kind  letters;  Miss  Darcy  and  friend  (Forest  Gate), 
biscuits  and  stamps;  Miss  L.  Wylie,  writing-pad  and 
4s.  6d. ; Mrs.  E.  Carter  (Southsed),  books  and  cakes. 

Miss  Marchant,  41,  Fernwood  Avenue,  Streatham, 
.S.W.,  writes  on  behaif  o:  little  Elsie  Wenham  to  ^ 
thank  heartily  " Major  Lil,”  for  her  kindness  in 
sending  her  a beautiful  pair  of  shoes,  which  were 
most  acceptable. 

Mrs.  Ha.mmon,  190,  Commercial  Road,  Peckham, 
S.E.15,  wishes  to  thank  gratefully  the  Sunshine  Guild  I 
for  much  kindness  and  5s.,  per  " Marie.’  ’ I 

Mrs.  Gresham,  26,  'VVyke  Road,  Monier  Road,  Old  I 
Ford,  London,  E.C.,  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  good 
friends  who  so  kindly  sent  her  rays  of  Sunshine  and 
cheer  at  Christmas — Miss  McAdam,  nice  parcel; 

“ Phil,”  much  kindness  throughout  the  year,  tea, 
sugar,  and  Christmas  pudding,  and  the  Family  Herald 
every  week ; the  Sunshine  Guild,  per  “ Marie,’  ’ useful 
parcel. 

Mrs.  Cornish,  1 1 l„Northcote  Road,  W’est  Croydon, 
Surrey,  sends  hearty  thanks  to  bl.  O.  M.  (Edinburgh), 
and  Miss  Chaney,  "for  much  continued  kindness  and 
cheer.  , , 

Our  invalid  friend.  Miss  Evnii:  Brown,  and  her 
widowed  mother,  of  51,  Park  Road,  Wandsworth 
Common,  S.W. la,  deeply  appreciate  the  loving  sym- 


pathy and  kindness  extended  to  them,  and  L\dm 
sends  the  following  list  of  gifts  received — ".A  Friend 
from  Rhodesia,”  kind  letter ; 'Marie,”  for  my  mother , 
lOs. ; .A  ■’ F.H.”  reader.  Is.;  .A  friend  at  Merton. 
2s.  6cl. ; Mr.s.  Jones,2s. ; Rcaderof  the’’F.lL”  (Bourni  - 
mouth),  P.O. ; A “Widow’s  Mite,”  10s. ; “ Prudboc  ” 
(Chertsey),  Is.  6d.;  “ Suiishincr  ” (Grange-uver- 

Sands),  Is.,  kind  letter;  Miss  L.  Girdlcr  (U.S  .A.),  f\ 
kind  letter;  11.  O.  M.,  much  kindness,  parcels,  2.5s. 
at  Christmas,  books ; Miss  Overton,  cards,  cheery 
letters ; Miss  Grace  Cutts,  letters ; Miss  Nellie  Grifiin, 
Is.,  kind  letter;  Mrs.  Hand,  Cissie  and  .Ada,  cards, 
kind  letters ; Miss  Dorothy  Holmes,  books,  letters , 
much  kindness;  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Annie,  P.O.  kind 
letters ; Mrs.  Maguire,  P.O.,  fruit,  kind  letters,  ami 
cards  ; Miss  .Marchant,  kind  visits,  gifts,  much  kind- 
ness ; Mrs.  Rogers,  kind  visit  and  gifts;  Miss  Lucy 
Tolliday,  card  and  letters.  “ If  I have  left  any 
one  out,  I say  a loving  thank  you  to  them  all.  1 
write  to  many.  All  who  wrote  sent  loving  words 
of  sympathy  to  mother  and  myself.” 

Miss  M.  .A.  Youldon,  of  7,  Thistlewaite  Road, 
Lower  Clapton,  E.5,  desires  to  thank  Mjs.  Rutter  and 
lady  from  Famham  for  so  kindly  sending  a sraal! 
postal  order.  This  poor  friend  is  very  lonely,  and 
has  a keen  struggle  to  ’’  make  ends  meet.”  She  hud 
a birthday  anniversary  lately,  and  was  very  sad  at 
not  being  remembered.  She  wrote,  “ It  is  at  such 
times  as  these  that  one  feels  one’s  lonely  position  so 
keenly.”  Pray  write  and  send  her  some  practical 
evidence  of  your  sympathy,  dear  readers. 

Our  poor  and  aged  friend,  Mrs.  Welch,  98,  Gt, 
George  Street,  Wigan,  Lancs.,  is  deeply  grateful  to 
the  many  friends  who  have  sent  her  help  and  good 
cheer — the  Sunshine  Guild  (per  “Marie”),  5>. ; 
Mrs.  Famese  (per  “Marie”),  5s.;  Mrs.  Farrow,  4-. ; 
P.O.  from  “ Nemo M.  B.  and  W.  T.,  ’2s. ; Kingston- 
on-Thames  (late  of  Wigan),  2s. ; Mrs.  and  Miss  Atkins , 
3s.  and  tea;  J.  N.  and  W.  J.,  tea  and  slippers;  Miss 
E.  Girdler,  tea  and  slippers;  also  gifts  from  “.A 
F'riend,”  Mrs.  Fisher,  and  others.  Mrs.  Welch  is 
always  pleased  to  hear  from  her  kind  Sunshine 
friends. 


WHERE  TO  SEND  SUNSHINE. 

Little  Greta  Martin  (aged  10),  of  9,  Weston  Road, 
Weston  Green,  Thames  Ditton,  is  a small  girlie  who 
has  been  ill  and  confined  to  bed  for  many  weeks, 
suflering  from  rheumatism.  She  would  be  delighted 
to  receive  story  and  picture  books,  picture  post  cards , 
toys,  sweets,  and  any  games,  etc.,  likely  to  amuse  a 
little  invalid,  so  “Marie”  hopes  that  many  of  her 
young  readers  will  determine  to  send  rays  of  brightest 
Sunshine  to  this  little  friend,  and  so  cheer  and  enliven 
her  sick-room. 

Little  Ray  Adams,  50,  Islington  Road,  Great  Moor, 
Stockport,  is  a wee  laddie  suffering  from  spinal  com- 
plaint, and  concerning  whom  our  friend.  Miss  Overton, 
writes  as  follows — "Little  Ray  is  very  fond  of  ’ reading 
pictures,’  and  would  like  the  postman  to  bring  him 
‘ lots,’  as  he  is  to  be  our  “ Sunshine  Paper  Boy,’  and 
take  any  magazines  and  story  books  sent  him  to  the 
Fever  Hospital  as  his  ray  of  Sunshine,  because  he  is 
so  sorry  for  the  little  folk  who  have  to  stay  iu  bed  all 
day ; so  please  tell  all  the  Sunshine  little  people  that 
picture  books  are  wanted  very  urgently  at  50,  Isling- 
ton Road.” 

AN  URGENT  APPEAL 

is  made  for  discarded  clothing — iu  good  condition — 
of  any  description  for  Violet  Revell,  aged  14  years, 
of  72,  St.  Mary’s  Road,  Edmonton,  London,  N.9,  wljo 
is  awaiting  admission  to  a school  for  the  blind,  and 
who  is  in  urgent  need  of  stockings,  shoes  and  boots 
(size  4),  undergarments,  night-dresses,  frock,  coat, 
and  indeed  clothmg  of  every  kind.  Violet  is  verv 
tall  for  her  age,  her  father  is — through  no  fault  of  his 
own-one  of  the  large  number  of  unemployed,  and  he 
has  a big  family  of  delicate  children  ; therefore  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  supply  bis  daughter’s  require- 
ments, and  she  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  school,  we 
fear,  until  the  necessary  clothing  is  forthcoming. 
Pray  do  your  best  to  help  this  poor  girl,  dear  Suu- 
shiuers,  and  that  as  promptly  as  possible. 


THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

“ Parlidv/’  a new  member  Sunshine  Zoo,  Is.;  Pro 
“ Bibi,”  2s. ; II.O.M.,  2s. ; H.O.M.  (Birthday  card  to 
“Marie  ”),  Is. ; Miss  Merle  Collins  (monthly  sub.),  5s. ; 
On  account  of  board  of  children,  £\  19s. ; Miss  Mary 
Dickson,  5s. ; Mrs.  E.  Smith,  5s. ; Miss  C.  E.  Liddou, 
Is. ; Total  (for  week  ending  March  2 1st),  £3  Is. 


GIFTS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Very  heartily  we  thank  “Lilian”  for  so  kindly 
sending  5s.  ‘‘For  some  poor  person  left  out  by 
otlu-rs;”  and  Miss  Liddon  for  parcel  of  beads  to 
amuse  some  little  child. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

“ Do  not  look  foi"  luroiig  and  evil — 

I’oit  will  find  them  if  you  do ; 

.'Is  yon  measure  for  your  neighbour, 
lie  vjill  measure  back  to  you. 

Look  for  goodness,  look  for  gladness— 
You  will  meet  them  all  the  while; 

If  yon  bring  a smiling  visage. 

To  ilia  glass,  yon  meet  a smile." 

— A..  C.AKiiy. 


EFFICIENCY  goes  hand  in  hand 


cr/ie  name  Lecfcr  on 
Soap  is  a 
Guarantee  of  F^iritp 
and  JExcellence. 


- I 


f 

Economy — or  tKe  Manaqement  I 

frr  ^ I 

domestic  atrairs  is  tKe  j 

Counterpart  of  Efficiency.  | 

CUNLIGHT  SOAP  effects  an  economy 
^ of  time,  labour  and  clothes — the 
result  of  its  efficiency.  Being  all  pure 
soap  it  is  all  cleansing  power.  Thus 
it  ensures  cleanliness  with  an  ease 
that  is  only  excelled  by  the  speed  . 
with  which  it  does  its  work.  In 
Sunlight  Soap  science  has  assembled 
the  trusted  and  proven  sources  of 
cleanliness,  and  presents  them  to  the 
housewife  in  an  economical  form. 
Every  Bar  of  Sunlight  Soap  is  guaran- 
teed pure;  every  particle  is  efficient. 


£1,000 

Purity 


on 


Guarantee  of 
Every  Bar, 


Sunlight  Soap 


« f-t,.  -M 
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SWEET  APRIL. 


Sweet  April  is  a pretty  maid, 

She  wears  a rainbow-tinted  gown, 

A diadem  of  pearly  dew 
Adorns  her  locks  of  sunny  brown. 
She  passes  swiftly  oa  her  way 
Beneath  the  ever-changing  skies. 

Her  rosy  lips  are  cur\*ed  in  smiles, 
But  tears  are  sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

For  her  the  pale  dog-violet 
Displays  a wealth  ot  fairy  Idoom, 
F'or  her  the  gorse-fiowers  on  the  hill 
Exhale  a wealth  of  sweet  perfume ; 


She  bears  a cuckoo  on  her  hand, 

His  glad  notes  echo  o’er  the  lea. 

For  her  in  rtiany  a quiet  grove 
The  thrush  sings  on  tlie  budding  tree. 

To  greet  her  gay-hued  butterflies 
Flit  lightly  forth  on  painted  wing  ; 
She  revels  in  the  woodland  bower^, 
The  fairest  daughter  of  the  Spring. 
And  thus  she  passes  on  her  way. 
Through  cloud  and  sunshine,  ever  fair, 
The  teardrops  sparkling  in  her  eve^, 
The  sunbeams  dancing  on  her  hair. 

Maud  K.  .Sargent. 


tibe  Stor?*tIcUev. 


COMPLETE  STORY. 


APPLE  BLOSSOM. 

Wlicn  the  Reverend  Richard  Chesleigh  had  inspected  the 
Rectory,  its  grounds,  and  its  housekeeper,  he  decided  that 
he  had  fallen  into  very  pleasant  cjuarters.  At  the  rcciuost 
of  an  old  friend  he  had  gone  to  (jrcenyale  to  .act  as  lonmi  | 
vhilst  the  Rector  was  aw.iv  in  search  of  health,  d'he  Rectory 
was  an  old  Tudor  building,  modernised  to  some  extent  ■ 
inside,  standing  in  a wilderness  of  flowers,  and  presided  | 

(jver  b\-  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  molherh'  ladies  th:it 
Dick  (.'hesleigh  had  yet  encountered. 

“Well,  to  be  sure,  sir,”  she  said,  gazing  anxiouslv  at 
the  locum,  “we  had  to  send  the  Rector  away  to  get  well, 
but,  dearv  me,  \ou  do  look  nigh  ns  bad!” 

Being'  a chaplain  at  the  front  for  idmost  two  vears'was 
not  calculated  to  make  a man  put  on  flesh,  hut  Dick  ('lies-  [ 
leigh  said  nothing  about  that.  ' | 

“I'm  as  hard  as  nails,  Mrs.  Gale,”  he  .said.  “Don't  vou  ; 

Avorrv  about  me.”  ' | 

On  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in  Greenvale,  Dick  | 

C hesk-igii  strolled  through  the  Jsectorv  grounds,  enjovlng  1 
his  idter-breakfast  pifie.  He  was  following  a path  running  | 
alongside  a tidl  hedge.  Suddenly  he  came  to  a gap  in  the  j 
bushes,  which  proved  to  be  the  peephole  to  a verv  delightful 
scene.  .Sloping  gently  away  from  him  ran  row  after  row 
of  young  apple  trees  covered  with  blossom.  ^ 

“How  rliarrning!”  exclaimed  the  locum  aloud,  taking 
Ills  pipe  from  bis  mouth  and  smiling  in  his  enjovment. 

But  to  Barbara  Ashford,  who  stood  amongst  the  apple 
blossom,  her  slender  iigure  partially  hidden  bv  the  trunk 
of  a tree,  it  looked  exactly  as  though  Dick  Chesleigh  was 
gazing  at  her  and  smiling.  Her  cheeks  grew  pink,  much 
pinker  than  the  blossom  around  her,  and  then  she  stepped 
out  into  an  aisle  between  the  rows  of  trees.  The  Rector, 

for  so  he  had  been  titled,  was  visiblv  taken  aback.  . . _ „ 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said.  “I  did  not  know  there  | hours  of  the  day,  until  he  grew  running  and  managed  ti> 
was  any  one  there.  I — er — I was  just  admiring  the  apple  escape  with  an  average  of  only  one  meeting  per  diem.  Now 


“I  thought  vou  must  bo  .Mr.  ( 'beslcigli,”  '^he  responded. 
“1  am  Barbar.'i  .\shford,  voiir  neighbour.  1 must  get  on 
with  mv  work,”  she  continuod,  after  a moment's  pause-. 
“There  is  so  much  to  be  done.  < iood  morning!” 

She  went  swiftlv  hetwee-n  the  trees,  and  Dick  Chesleigh 
lurned  awav  and  relit  his  pip’.  .Mrs.  (iale  liad  already 
givi  n him  Barbara’s  historv,  hut  In-  had  imagined  her  a 
totally  different  kind  of  person. 

Barbara  and  her  father  had  come  to  live  at  ('ireenvalo 
about  four  vears  ago.  He  was  .a  retired  naval  ofTtrer,  .and 
he  had  sunk  his  small  capital  in  a fruit  farm.  He  had 
planted  the  ground  with  young  Iret's,  and  Barliara  had  been 
one  of  the  assistants.  'Then  came  .August,  1914,  and  in 
the  following  j.'muars  Captain  Asbfor<l  had  been  killed  in 
action.  Although  almost  broken  by  lh<-  cruel  blow,  Barbara 
carried  on  the  work,  living  very  simply  on  a small  annuity 
left  hei'  l)v  her  mother. 

“She’s  a jullv  plucky  girl,”  murmured  the  Rector.  “I 
hope  she’ll  do  well.  Bv  Jove,  1 ought  to  get  .Mary  (.dynd 
down  to  meet  hort  but  she’s  such  a busy  wom;m  !” 

JJick  Chesleigh  met  Barbara  at  the  house  ot  one  of  the 
church-wardens  during  the  week. 

“Have  vou  road  an\'  of  Marv  G'ynd’s  gard>  ning  books?” 
be  asked. 

“All  of  them,”  she  answered  enthusiastically.  “I  think 
she  is  a wonderful  woman.  1 have  often  longed  to  moe-t 
her.” 

“I'll  trv  to  get  her  to  come  down.  .She  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  .She  is  such  a bus\-  girl,  though,  that  if  ever  I want 
to  see  her  [ have,  to  go  to  Shropshire.’’ 

“(dirl!”  repeated  Barbara. 

“A'es,  she  is  onlv  twentv-five,  and  she  is  as  delightful  as 
her  book's.  I’ll  show  sou  a portrait  of  her  some  day.” 

Then  the  Rector  was  carried  oft  to  meet  an  old  lady  who 
proceeded  to  entertain  him  with  a detailed  history  of  the 
different  rectors  of  (ircenvale  that  she  had  known. 

->:■  * y- 

Two  months  passed  by.  The  apple  blossom  had  long 
vanished,  but  Dick  Chc.sieigh  was  still  at  (ireenvale.  The 
Rector  was  no  better,  and  the  locum  had  been  asked  to  stay 
on  ind<  liniteh  . He  had  met  Barbara  Ashford  on  many 
occasions.  \Vitliout  causing  it  to  iippear  obvious,  he  made 
manv  opportunities  which  brought  him  into  her  society. 
Then  came  an  afternoon  when  the  wdfe  of  one  of  the 
wardens  entertained  for  him  at  the  Rectory.  It  was  an 
open  tea  to  parishioners,  and  Barbara  Ashford  was  present. 

“You  remember  mv  speaking  of  .Mary  tjlynd.-'”  said  the 
Rector,  halving  managed  to  secure  a quiet  moment  with 
Barbara.  “Ilcra  is  her  portrait.” 

Barbara  picked  up  the  frame  .and  gazed  with  keen  interest 
at  the  portrait  it  contained. 

“So  that  is  .Mar\  Cdynd,  is  it?”  she  murmured. 

Her  words  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a spinster  who 
made  a practice  of  lying  in  wait  for  Dick  (.'hesleigh  at  all 


blossom.  I do  not  think  I have  ever  .seen  a more  perfect 
show.  The  trees  must  be  a great  delight  and  comfort  to 
the  grower,  whoever  he  may  be.” 

“He  stands  before  you,”  responded  Barbara. 

“A  on  ! Do  you  mean  to  sav  that  vou — er— vou  did 
this?”  he  asked. 

“Nature  hielped  a little,  of  course.”  Barbara’s  eves 
glinted  mischievously.  “It  is  my  orchard,  \ou  know.  1 
_am  a fruit  farmer.” 

Dick  Chesleigh  gazed  at  her  pretty  f.ace  and  slender  form, 
and  then  at  the  many  rows  of  trees. 

“I  congratulate  vou,”  he-  said  admiringly,  “I  hope  all 
this  abundant  promise  will  be  fulfilled.”  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  added,  “May  I introduce  myself?  1 am 
taking  the  Rector’s  place. 


she  came  forward  and  seized  the  frtwne. 

“Oh,  is  that  ATarv  ('.lynd?”  she  cried.  “I  have  read  her 
hooks.  1 think  they  are  so  charming,  don’t  you.  Rector?” 

Sh(>  gave  him  a beaming  smile;  and  at  that  moment  she 
and  Barbara  each  came  to  the,  conclusion  that  the  other 
could  go  on  holding  the  frame.  The  rr-^ult  was  that  the 
portrait  dropped,  the  glass  broke,  and  the  jihotograph  fell 
from  the  frame. 

“Ob,  Rector!”  exclaimed  the  spinster.  “Oh,  and  T am 
so  careful  of  anything  belonging  to  vou.!  A'ou  must  let  me 
buy  vou  another  piece  of  glass.  I do  hope  \ou  are  not 
angrv  with  me.  Rector.” 

Barbara  had  stooped  to  pick  up  the  fragments.  The 
portrait  lay  face  dow rewards,  and  on  the  back  was  written, 
“A'ours  affectionately,  Mary.” 
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FAMILY  HERALD. 


she 


Dick  Chesleigh  was  too  much  engaged  in  assuring  the 
spinster  that  she  had  not  incurred  his  undying  wrath  to 
notice  the  look  of  surprise  that  came  over  Barbara  s face 
when  she  read  the  written  words.  Fortunately  other  people 
came  to  the  Rector’s  help,  and  he  effected  a retreat. 

He  met  Barbara  on  the  following  day.  He  had  stepped 
through  the  gap  in  the  hedge  and  was  e.\amining  the  young 
fruit,  when  she  came  towards  him. 

“The  apples  seem  to  have  set,  don’t  they?’’  she  asked. 
“Yes.  I think  vou  will  have  a splendid  vield.” 

“The'blight  is  verv  troublesome  though.  'This  dry  weather 
has  its  drawbacks.  I am  constantly  at  work  with  the 
syringe,  but  when  I clean  a tree  one  day  the  blight  seems 
almost  as  bad  the  nest.”  , r , j 

Barbara  glanced  up  at  the  skv.  Not  a speck  of  cloud 
was  visible  in  the  intense  blue,  and  the  sun’s  rays  poured 
down  with  almost  overpowering  heat. 

“Oh,  I wish  it. would  rain  hard!”  she  exclaimed. 

A boy  a.ppeared  in  the  distance  with  a small  on 

W’heels,  and  Barbara  hurried  away  to  renew  her  warfate 
against  the  blight. 

“I  wish  I could  take  mv  coat  off  and  help  her,  mur- 
mured the  Rector.  “She  might  resent  the  offer  though. 

He  walked  slowly  back  to  the  Rectory,  sat  down,  tiied 
to  light  an  emptv  pipe,  tried  to  read,  tried  to  continue 
making  some  notes,  but  gave  them  all  up  in  order  to  sit 
and  think  of  a girl  amongst  the  apple  blossom. 

On  the  following  morning  Dick  Chesleigh  was  preparing 
to  go  out,  when  Mrs.  Gale  came  hurrying  in. 

“Please,  sir.  Miss  Ashford  has  called  to  see  you, 
said,  “and  the  poor  lady  seems  in  trouble. 

“I?ring  her  in  at  once.” 

A few  moments  later  ^arbara,  pale  and  heavy-eyed,  stood 

before  the  Rector.  , . , • i 

“Mr.  Chesleigh,  I’ve  come  to  you  for  help,  she 
“I  scarcelv  know  whom  to  turn  to,  but  I came  to  you.’ 

“I  am  . glad  vou  did,”  'responded  Dick,  his  grave  tones 
belying  !the  sudden  exultation  that  had  come  to  him. 
will  do  anything  I can  to  help  you.” 

“Mr.  Jenson  "has  given  me  notice  to  leave  at  once. 

“Given  you  notice!”  cried  the  Rector.  “But  but  how 
can  he?  The  place  is  leased  from  him  under  proper  agree- 
ment, isn’t  it?” 

“Oh,  that’s  just  the  trouble!  Dad  never  worried  about 
legal  matters.  He  was  so  honest  and  upright,  and  he 
thought  other  people  were  the  same.  Mr.  Jenson  say.s'there 
was  "no  lease  or  writt-n  agreement,  and  he  accuses  me  of 
wasting  the  land.  Pie  says  I have  not  looked  aftei  it 
properly,  that  mv  \ icld  will  not  be  enough  to  pay  the  wages 
of  the  boy  who  helps  me.  And  dad  worked  so  hard,  and 
for  two  and  a half  \ears  I have,  given  Up  all  my  time  and 
money.  I have  worked  late  and  earlv.  And  now  this  man 
accuses  me  of  wasting  the  land,  and  tells  me  to  go!  Oh, 
what  can  I do?” 

She  threw  out  her  arms  with  a passionate  gesture,  and 
Dick  Chesleigh  longed  to  take  her  hands  in  his  and  comfort 
her  in  a wav  he  had  no  right  to  do  at  pre.sent. 

“If  there  is  no  written  agreement  the  man  has  consider- 
able power,”  he  said  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  “But  we’ll 
fight  him.  Miss  Ashford.*” 

"He  paused  for  a moment,  wondering  whether  she  would 
resent  the  implication  that  they  would  work  together.  But 
she  did  not;  on  the  contrary,  a wistful  smile  of  gratitude 
crossed  her  face.  • 

“I  am  not  a lawver,’,’  Dick  continued,  “and  you  must 
have  proper  legal  advice.  I suggest  you  call  on  your 
solicitor  and  ask  his  opinion,  and  in  the  meantime,  if  you 
agree,  I will  call  on  JcnsAn.” 

“I  should  be  most  grateful,”  she  responded.  “I  will  go 
at  once  to  the  solicitors  who  acted  for  dad.  Perhaps  he 
mav  have  lodged  some,  papers  with  them.” 

“In  that  case  I will  wait  to  see  what  you  discover.” 

That  afternoon  Barbara  called  on  Dick  again,  and  one 
glance  at  her  face  told  him  what  to  expect. 

“They  know  of  no  lease  or  agreement,”  she  said,  “and 
thev  sav  that  the  law  Is  on  Mr.  Jenson’s  side.  But  they 
tell  me  that  he  ought  to  compensate  me,  and  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  arbitration.  But  I don’t  want  compensation.  I 
want  the  land  which  dad  and  I put  so  much  work  into.” 

“Shall  I go  and  see  Jenson?” 

“Oh,  I should  be  so  grateful!” 

■X-  * ■ -X-  * * * 

The  Rector  stood  in  the  sitting-room  at  Bywood  Farm. 
Faring  him  was  Jenson,  a burly  red-faced  man. 


“It’s  no  use  you  talking  to  me,  Mr.  Chesleigh,”  said  the 
farmer.  “My  mind’s  made  up.  The  land’s  doing  no  good; 
the  trees  are  alive  with  blight ; and  the  soil  is  poor  because 
it  hasn’t  been  properly  fed.  How  can  you  expert  a young 
girl  like  Miss  Ashford  to  do  the  work?” 

“Yet  she  has  done  it,  and  she  has  worked  splendidly,” 
replied  Dick.  “That  there  is  blight  is  not  her  fault,  and  I 
entirelv  disagree  with  you  about  the  soil.’’ 

Jenson  laughed  snceringlv. 

“What  does  a parson  know  about  farming?”  he  asked. 
“I  reckon  it’s  the  farmer  that  interests  him  more.” 

Dick’s  eyes  blazed  for  a moment,  and  then  he  thrust 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

“W'e  can  do  without  such  comments  as  those,”  he  said 
steadily.  “I  have  come  here  to  ask  you  to  treat  the  case 
fairly.  I have  told  you  of  .all  the  work  done  by  Miss  Ash- 
ford and  her  father,  and  I beg  that  vou  will  allow  her  to 
continue  it.  The  crop  is  not  ruined  yet,  and  even  if  it  shouki 
be  there  is  et'ery  prospect  of  an  immense  return  next  vear, 
when  the  trees  will  have  completelv  matured.” 

“I’ve  had  enough  talk,”  said  the  farmer  roughlv.  “Mvji 
mind’s  made  up,  and  she’s  got  to  go,  and  go  quick.  Any 
way,  I don’t  see  what  business  it  is  of  yours.  Did  she  ask 
\ ou  to  butt  in  ?” 

“Yes.” 

A dull  gleam  came  into  Jenson’s  sombre  eves. 

“So  that’s  why  she  wouldn’t  agree  to  my  offer,”  he  said. 
“Your  offer?” 

“Yes,  my  offer.  I told  her  if  she  wanted  to  stav  on  she 
coidd  do  so  as  Mrs.  Jenson.  But  1 wasn’t  good  enough  for 

her  ladyship.  I suppose  she  wants'  to  be  a parson’s ” 

“.Stop  ! ” 

Dick  Chesleigh ’s  hands  came  out  of  his  pockets  and 
clenched  as  he  took  a step  ne.arer  to  the  farmer. 

“Let  me  hear  you  speak  lightlv  of  Miss  Ashford,”  he 
said,  “and  the  fact  of  m\-  cloth  won’t  save  \ou.” 

Jenson  was  the  bigger  man  of  the  two,  but  there  was  a 
streak  of  yellow  in  him. 

“I’ve  got  no  more  time  to  waste  with  you,”  he  said 
harshly,  “You  can  go  back  and  tell  Miss  Ashford  that  I 
mean  what  I said,  and  she’s  got  to  go.” 

The  Rector  saw  it  was  useless  to  attempt  further  argu- 
ment, and  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  walked  out  into  the 
path  leading  to  the  road. 

“A  chap  like  you  ought  to  be  in  khaki,”  said  Jenson, 
“not  wasting  his  time  with  apples  and  girls.” 

Then  the  door  was  slammed,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well, 
for  Ehck  Chcsleigh’s  anger  was  at  white  heat.  The 
farmer  stood  at  a window  staring  after  his  late  visitor; 
then  he  laughed  and  walked  to  a desk. 

“Lucky  1 kept  that  letter,”  he  murmured.  “Perhaps 
it’ll  cook  his  goose.” 

riie  Rector  at  once  sought  out  Barbara  and  told  her  of 
his  failure. 

“I  want  you  to  take  my  advice,”  he  said.  “Decline  to 
see  this  fellow  or  his  agents.  W’rite  him  a letter  saving 
that  you  refuse  to  leave.  Then  let  him  do  his  worst.  It 
will  mean  that  he  will  have  to  go  to  court  to  get  possession. 
Would  that  be  too  much  of  an  ordeal  for  vou?” 

“No,”  replied  Barbara  steadih' ; “I’ll  do  anvthing  I can 
to  keep  mv  land.” 

“"Maybe  he  will  back  down  if  he  finds  you  are  determined, 
but  if  he  does  not  I feel  sure  that  vou  have  such  a good 
case  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Court  will  be  with  \’ou.  If 
vou  take  my  advice  ^■ou  will  conduct  your  own  rase,  unless 
you  are  too  nervous.” 

“1  sha’n’t  be  ’nervous.” 

“Then  no  one  will  be  able  to  fight  your  case  better  than 
yourself.  You  will  need  to  prepare  a statement  showing 
what  ^ou  have  done  for  the  trees  and  the  ground,  whal 
monev  vou  have  spent,  what  labour  has  been  utilised.  Il 
vou  like,  I will  help  you.  Shall  I put  on  paper  what  you 
will  be  required  to  do?” 

“It  is  verv  kind  of  you,”  she  said. 

He  felt  hurriedly  in  his  pockets  for  paper,  afraid  to  lool 
at  her  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  keep  himself  in  control 
By  sheer  force  of  will  he  subjugated  the  longing  within  hin 
to  the  work  he  had  proposed,  and  half  an  hour  later  he  lef 
Barbara  in  possession  of  a sheaf  of  notes. 

When  he  had  gone  the  girl  picked  up  Mary  Glynd’s  lates 
book  and  gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  authoress’s  name.  Thei 
she  put  the  book  down  and  stood  by  the  window,  lookin; 
at  the  apple  trees. 

In  his  study  Dick  Chesleigh  was  smok’ing  his  pipe,  an( 
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in  the  blue  clouds  that  arose  he  saw  the  vision  of  a 
'amongst  the  apple  blossom. 

“By  jingo  1 We’ve  got  to  beat  Jenson,’’  he  murmured. 
“I  wonder  if  Marv  could  help?’’ 

•X-  X ■ X * * * 

“Not  having  had  any  answer  to  my  letters,  I decided  to 
cal!  on  \ou.’’ 

“I  answered  \our  first  tetter,  Mr.  Jenson,”  said  Barbara. 
“[  told  \ou  1 did  not  intend  to  be  driven  from  here,  .\fter 
that  there  was  no  further  necessity  for  me  to  write  to  you.” 

“You're  going  to  try  to  stop  here?” 
es.  ’ 

Jenson  laughed,  and  then  crossed  to  the  window  and 
jz^ed  out  at  the  rows  of  apple  trees. 

So  you  reckon  to  defy  me?”  he  said.  “I  guess  some 
I'oneelse  is  at  the  back  of  this,  and  I wouldn't  have  to  go  far 
;4rom  here  to  find  him.” 

Barbara's  cheeks  grew  pink,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

“Seems  as  though  the  parson  is  more  than  your  spiritual 
kadviser,”  Jenson  sneered. 

I Barbara  walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  her  e\es 
'flashing. 

. “There  is  nothing  more  to  be  discussed,'’  she  said.  “I 
'shall  stay  here  until  I know  that  I am  bound  to  go  legallv.” 

, “Yes,  there  is  something  more  to  be  discussed.  Cast 
pour  eye  over  that.  It’s  about  the  land  you’re  working.” 

I Jenson  placed  a letter  on  the  table,  and  Barbara  picked  it 
up.  It  was  Rectory  note-paper  and  the  date  was  a month 
fngo.  'J'he  handwriting  wars  Dick  Chcslcigh’s,  and  the 
jk-tter  consisted  of  an  offer  to  buy  the  land  which  Barbara 
Ac  as  farming.  * 

Nice  little  game  he’s  Up  to!”  said  Jenson.  “He’s  after 
the  land  and  wanted  to  buy  it  a month  ago.  Did  he  tell  vou 
so.  oh?” 

Barbara  read  the  letter  through  twice.  She  was  astounded, 
ffnly  yesterday  she  had  gone  to  Dick  to  ask  him  to  help 
her,  and  yet  a month  before  he  had  been  trying  to  buy  the 
farm  himself! 


.\  pretty  parson!”  sneered  Jenson.  “Luckv  for  him 


he’s  got  a black  coat ! It  saves  him  wearing  a khaki  one.  " 
Barbara  handed  him  back  the  letter  and  stood  by  the 
open  door. 

Nothing  to  say?”  he  said.  “Well,  y'ou’ve  got  some 
filuck.  "^’ou’re  a sight  too  good  for  the  psalm-singer  next 
door.  Why  don’t  you  stay  on  here  and  be  Mrs.  Jenson? 
It’s  an  easy  way  out.” 

“.So  is  that,”  flashed  Barbara,  pointing  through  the 
doorway. 

d he  farmer's  face  grew  scarlet. 

“Yes,  it  is,”  he  agreed,  “and  you  will  be  doublv  sure  of 
t pi'cscntly.” 

A\  ith  tiiat  lie  strode  from  the  room,  and  Barbara  went 
()  llio  wimlo'W  and  waitched  him  go  down  the  garden-path. 
Iheii  she  sat  liown  li\  the  table,  her  arms  resting  on  a book. 
“\\h\-  did  he  write  that  letter?”  she  whispered. 

Her  gaze  fell  on  the  gilt  lettering  on  the  back  of  the  book, 
hnd  she  read  the  name,  “.Mary  tjhnd.”  h'illed  with  a 
udden  emotioii  sii,'  could  not  explain,  she  thrust  the  book 
w;iy  from  her  and  returned  to  the  window. 

“Perhaps  he  wanted  mv  farm  for  her,”  she  murmured, 
hen  she  laughed  mirlhlessh'.  “How  siliv  I am!”  she 
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aid  ask  him.’’ 

j Presently  Mrs.  Calc  showed  Barbara  into  the  Rectory 
^tudy,  .aid  the  Rector  ruse  to  meet  her  with  a glad  smile, 
pn  the  top  of  the  desk  was  another  portrait  of  .Mary  Glynd. 

Mr.  Jenson  has  just  been  to  see  me,”  B.irbara  said.  “He 
jtrpeats  that  ho  will  turn  mo  out.  He  showed  me  a letter 
|i  which  vou  uffeied  to  buy  the  farm  a month  ago.” 

I The  blood  mounted  to  the  roots  of  Dick  Chesleigh’s  hair. 

“Whv  did  lie  show  \ ou  that?”  he  asked. 

“Why  did  \oLi  write  it?”  she  countered. 

He  stood  tongue-tied  before  her,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
lliou.’h  her  he.irt  was  slowly  turning  to  stone. 

Well,  it  dtiesn’t  matter,”  she  went  on  suddenly.  “He 
lidn't  sell  tlie  land  to  you,  and  I’ve  told  him  that  I won’t 
p out  until  the  law  says  I must.” 

'I'm  glad  \ ou  told  him  that,”  said  Dick.  “.And — er — as 
■egards  that  letter,  I wish — 'Cr — I wish  you  would  forget  it. 
t served  no  purpose.” 

There  is  no  reason  why  I should  either  remember  or 
forget  the  letter.  It  is  no  affair  of  mine.” 

i^“No,  but — er — but ” 

She  waited  a moment  or  two,  but  he  did  not  continue, 
nd  then  she  laughed  lightly. 
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“I  suppose  I shall  have  to  go  to  Court,”  she  said, 
shall  take  your  advice  and  fight  the  case  myself.” 

“That’s  fine!”  he  exclaimed.  “Wc  shall  win.  I’m  sure.” 
“We?” 

“1  beg  your  pardon.  I’m  very  interested,  you  know.” 
‘‘\es,  so  I have  gathered.  I must  go  back  now.” 

She  left  Dick  Chesleigh  standing  by  his  study  table,  run- 
ning his  fingers  through  his  thick  hair,  looking  unutterablv 
miserable.  He  did  not  ha\'e  ;i  chance  to  talk  to  Barbar.a 
during  the  next  few  days.  Whenever  he  waited  at  the  gap 
in  the  hedge  she  was  always  on  the  other  side  of  the  farm, 
and  he  did  not  come  across  her  in  the  village. 

The  drought  still  continued,  and  the  dryness  and  the 
Mighit  worked  havoc  amongst  the  young  apples,  which  fell 
in  hundreds.  Barbara  toiled  night  and  morning,  spraving 
the  trees  and  watering  the  ground.  She  bore  up  bravelv, 
though  it  seemed  to  her  that  blow  after  blow  was  falling  on 
her,  and  she  was  defe.nceless  against  them. 

Then  came  an  afternoon  when  she  was  entering  the 
garden  in  front  of  her  hou.se.  As  she  did  so  a car  drew 
up  outside  the  Recton',  and  a girl  stepped  out.  Barbar.a 
recognised  Mary  Ghnd,  and  sh<;  saw  the  gardening  expert 
enter  the  Rectory  whilst  the  car  drove  away. 

Barbara  had  meant  to  go  on  with  the  spraying  that  after- 
noon, but  she  seemed  to  have  no  energy.  She  paced  list- 
lessly to  and  fro  amongst  the  apple  trees,  until  presentlr- 
through  the  gap  in  the  hedge  she  saw  Mary  Glynd  and 
Dick  walking  close  together,  talking  rapidly.  She” saw  the 
authoress  turn  her  pretty  face  up  to  the  Rector’s  and  smile 
brwitchingly  at  him,  and  then  they  pas.sed  from  view. 

During  the  evening  Barbara  .saw  the  lights  of  the  car  out- 
side the  Rectory,  and  she  glanced  at  the  clock.  Mary  Glynd 
had  been  there  for  five  hours. 

* * * * A-  it 
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“Jenson  v.  .Ashford”  had  excited  a vast  amount  of  interest 
and  the  court-room  was  crowded.  Sir  Frederick  Loft  was 
to  preside,  and  he  wms  as  interested  as  the  audience.  Jenson 
was  seated  with  his  solicitor,  but,  acting  on  the  Rector’s 
advice,  Barbara  appe.ared  alone.  Dick  Chesleigh  found  a 
seat  clo.se  to  her,  and  she  greeted  him  with  a faint  smile. 
Otherwise  her  face  remained  perfectly  e.xpressionless. 

“A’ou  have  no  one  to  assist  you,  I see,”  he  said. 

“It  was  \our  advice  that  I shopld  not.” 

“I  know.  But  T\e  scarcely  spoken  a wmrd  to  you 
weeks,  and  I did  not  know  what  you  were  going  to 
Were  you  told  I called  twice  yesterday?” 

“A'es;  I’m  sorrv  I was  busv.” 

Dick  Chesleigh  bit  his  lip. 

“Miss  .Ashford,”  he  ,s;iid,  “when  _\ou  arc  asked  to  produce 
evidence  I want  you  to  call  tnc.” 

“ You ! ” 

“Yes.  Believe  me,  I have  a very  good  reason.” 

She  gazed  into  his  eager,  pleading  eyes,  and  her  own 
grew  a little  wistful. 

“AVrv  well,”  she  said. 

When  the  plaintiff  was  called  on  to  state  his  case,  Jenson 
got  up  at  once  and  explained  that  the  land  was  going  to 
waste,  the  trees  were  likely  to  yield  no  fruit,  the  soil  was 
impoverished. 

“I  knew  what  would  happen,”  he  .said.  “That’s  wh\ 
I cvouldn’t  enter  into  any  agreement  with  Captain  .Ashford. 
I meant  to  take  possession  when  he  died,  but  I hadn’t  the 
heart  to  turn  his  daughter  out  till  now.’’ 

“.And  now  your  svmpathy  has  expired?’’  said  Sir  Fred- 
erick. “Is  that  what  I am  to  understand?” 

Jenson  protested  that  such  was  not  the  case.  He  wa.s 
acting,  he  said,  in  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Here  was 
valuable  land  going  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  monev  being 
wasted  on  it  right  and  left.  He  called  several  cronies  of 
his  as  witnesses.  They  stated  that  in  their  opinion  the  land 
was  impoverished  and  the  apple  crop  was  a failure. 

“Now,  Miss  .Ashford,  what  have  you  to  sa\  ?”  asked  Sir 
Frederick.  “Take  your  time.  Do  not  be  nervous.” 
Barbara  stood  up  and  put  her  case  briefly.  She  showeil 
what  money  had  been  spent  on  the  ground 'to  enrich  it  and 
she  detailed  the.  methods  adopted  for  improving  the  soil. 

“But  I understand  there  have  been  no  returns  from  the 
trees  so  far,”  said  Sir  Frederick. 

“That  is  so.” 

“Is  there  likely  to  be  a return  this  vear?” 

“None  at  all,  your  honour,”  cried  Jenson. 

“1  was  not  speaking  to  you,”  said  Sir  Frederick  sternly 
“Keep  silent,  please.  Now',  Miss  .Ashford.  Do  you 
for  a bumper  crop  this  year?” 
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Barbara’s  face  grew  very  pale. 

“No,”  she  answered.  “The  dry  weather  has — has ” 

She  hesitated  and  gazed  appealingly  round  the  court. 

“Do  vou  wish  to  call  any  evidence?”  Sir  Frederick  asked. 

Barbara  called  two  lads  and  two  women  who  had  assisted 
her,  and  they  all  testified  to  the  money  and  labour  put  into 
the  wmrk. 

“I  now  wish  to  call  Mr.  Chesleigh,”  she  said. 

Dick  stepped  to  the  rail  and  took  the  oath. 

“What  evidence  have  you  in  support  of  defendant?” 
asked  Sir  Frederick. 

“This  letter,  sir,”  replied  Dick,  handing  a sheet  of  note- 
paper  up  to  the  bench. 

Sir  Frederick  read  the  letter  and  then  turned  and  gazed 
at  Jenson,  who  was  staring  anxiously  at  Dick. 

“As  plaintiff  in  this  action  you  are  accusing  defendant  of 
impoveri.shing  the  ground,  I understand?”  he  said. 

“Yes,”  replied  Jenson. 

“And  yet  you  wrote  this  letter  to  Miss  Mary  Glynd,  the 
gardening  expert.” 

Then  he  began  to  read  the  letter,  which  dealt  with  an 
offer  made  by  Mary  Glynd  for  the  land  that  Barbara  was 
farming.  It  continued  as  follows — 

“The  soil  is  rich  and  the  trees  are  young  and  sturdv. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  farm  will  be  a very  paving 
proposition,  for  it  has  been  well  looked  after.” 

“Do  you  deny  writing  this  letter?”  demanded  Sir 
Frederick. 

Jenson  glared  round  the  court  like  a caged  animal. 

“Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  are  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court,”  said  Sir  Frederick.  “You  have  come  here  with  a 
tissue  of  lies.  You  foresaw  that  the  joint  efforts  of  Captain 
and  Miss  Ashford  had  transformed  your  land  into  a valu- 
able property,  and  now  that  this  young  lady  is  on  the  verge 
of  reaping  her  reward,  you  step  in  and  deliberately  attempt 
to  rob  her  of  it.”  * 

Rarely  had  regular  visitors  to  the  court  listened  to  such 
a dusting-down  as  Jenson  received,  and  eventually  Jenson 
withdrew  his  case,  stating  that  he  would  have  an  agreement 
drawn  up,  and  Miss  Ashford  could  remain  as  his  tenant. 

Barbara  and  the  Rector  went  home  bv  train  together, 
travelling  in  an  otherwise  empty  compartment. 

“I  got  Mary  Glynd  to  write  to  Jenson,”  Dick  said^  “.^s 
the  letter  came  from'  a long  way  off,  I expected  he  would 
fall  into  the  trap  and  crack  up  the  land.  Mary  will  be  ever 
so  pleased.  She  is  marrying  my  brother  next  month.” 

Barbara  glanced  swiftly  at  Dick,  and  then  her  lips  began 
to  quiver,  but  before  another  word  could  be  said  rain  com- 
menced to  fall  heavily. 

“Oh,  how  splendid!”  Barbara  crle..^  “It  will  save  the 
apples.” 

“I  didn’t  like  to  tell  you  before,”  continued  the  Rector, 
“but  a month  before  Jenson  tried  to  turn  vou  out  I was 
told  secretly  of  his  intention.  That  was  why  I wrote  to 
him,  offering  to  buy  the  land.  I thought  it  did  not  matter 
who  your  landlord  was.  But  he  could  not  sell  locallv,  as 
surrounding  people  would  know  th'at  he  had  said  that  the 
land  was  poor,  and  therefore  the  price  would  be  poor.” 

“Oh,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  when  I called  on  you?” 
she  asked,  tears  coming  into  her  eyes. 

“I  was  afraid  you  would  think  I was  officious.  I knew 
how  proud  you  were,  and  I feared  you  would  resent  my 
.^interfering  on  your  behalf.” 

“You  kept  it  gf  secret,  as  you  did  the  fact  that  you  were 
two  years  at  the  front,  and  that  you  had  been  decorated  for 
bravery.  Oh,  Mr.  Chesleigh,  why  do  you  hide  your  light 
under  a bushel ?” 

He  grew  very  red  in  the  face,  and  then  suddenly  he  faced 
her  with  a determined  look  in  his  eyes. 

“There’s  something  I can’t  hide  any  longer,”  he  said. 
“It’s  my  love  for  you,  Barbara.  I have  loved  you  ever 
since  I saw  you  amongst  the  apple  blossom.” 

-\nd  now  her  face  grew  crimson  too,  but  through  the 
gathering  teardrops  her  eyes  shone  bright. 

“I’ve  misjudged  vou  so  much,”  she  whispered. 

“Don’t  misjudge  me  anv  longer,  Barbara.  Boli'Cve  me 
now.  You  are  all  the  world  to  me.  I want  you  more  than 
life  itself,  Barbara!” 

•She  raised  her  head  and  looked  half  timidly  at  him,  and 
a moment  later  his  arms  were  around  her. 

“Barbara,  mv  dear,”  he  whispered,  “whenever  I see 
apple  blossom  I shall  think  of  you.” 

E.  Newton  Buxciix. 


.VEIF  SERIAL  STORY. 

HER  LADYSHIP;^IND1SCRETI0NS.  I 

CHARACTERS  IN  THIS  STORY.  | 

Sir  Peter  Berrymax,  a wealthy  rubber  merchant,  who  out  of  generosity  givei 
employment  in  his  factory  to  his  young  kinsman — 

Richard  Chesson. 

Meriel  Lloyd  ^afterwards  Lady  Berryman),  a beautiful  worker  in  Sir  PeterYj 
factory,  to  whom  Richard  becomes  engaged,  but  she  jilts  him  to  mairy  Sii' 
Peter,  who  has  sent  Richard  on  a journey  to  Russia  to  get  him  out  of  the  'Nay,» 
Lord  Glenboyne,  to  whom  Richard  becomes  secretary. 

Lady  Glenboyne. 

Lady  Victori.a  Burlegh,  their  only  child,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  hei 
lather’s  new  secretary.  ‘ 

Desmond  Lisle,  a visitor  at  Cranshott,  Lord  Glenboyne’s  seat.  I-ady  Victoria! 

knows  her  father  has  chosen  him  for  her  husband,  but  she  does  not  like  him.  ; 
Veronica  Tharpe,  Sir  Peter  Berryman’s  housekeeper,  a bitter  and  disappoime(^ 
woman,  who  had  hoped  to  marry  Sir  Peter  and  now  vents  her  disappointment 
on  his  young  bride. 

Hanson,  Lady  Berryman’s  maid. 

The  grounds  of  Sir  Peter’s  country  bouse  adjoin  those  of  Cranshott,  and 
Richard  meets  Meriel  in  the  woods.  She  is  crying  and  tells  him  that  she  is  ver^i 
unhappy.  He  tries  to  console  her  but  decides  they  must  never  meet  again. 

Richard  is  disturbed  because  Lady  Victoria  shows  her  pleasure  in  his  company 
so  openly  that  her  father  notices  it,  and  Richard  knows  he  disapproves. 

Lady  Berryman,  during  her  husband’s  absence  in  London,  persuades  the 
chauffeur  to  give  her  lessons  in  driving. 

Chapter  IX. 

Lady  Berryman  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  first  lesson  in 
motor  driving.  She  proved  a much  more  apt  pupil  thar 
might  have  been  expected,  and  like  a child  who  plays  truani 
she  thrilled  with  excitement  and  pleasure  and  nervous- 
ness. The  chauffeur  took  great  pains  Avith  her.  In  commor 
with  the  rest  of  the  household  he  both  liked  and  was  ver> 
sorry  for  his  young  mistress.  He  had  good  reason  tc 
know  how  harsh  and  difficult  a man  Sir  Peter  was. 

All  went  well  till  Ladv  Berryman  took  it  into  her  hcac 
that  she  could  drive  a little  way  by  herself.  The  chauffeui 
had  got  down  to  look  at  the  back  of  the  car,  and  mis- 
chievously the  girl  started  off  without  waiting  for  him  tc 
get  in.  The  result  was  disaster.  Meriel  could  not  stop  the 
car,  and  in  her  fright  at  what  might  happen  she  ran  it  intc 
the  bank;  the  next  moment  she  found  herself  lying  in  the 
dust  of  the  road.  ■ 

The  chauffeur  ran  up  with  a white  face. 

“You  are  not  hurt  badly,  are  you,  my  lady?”  he  asked. 
Meriel  was  shaking  from  head  fo  foot,  but  she  reassurec 
him  and  persisted  in  saying  that  she  was  quite  all  right 
As  a matter  of  fact,  though  not  seriously  injured,  she  Avas 
hurt  in  various  ways;  she  had  twisted  her  ankle  very  badly 
and  she  now  began  to  feel  that  she  had  done  more  thar 
bruise  one  of  her  arms. 

“Of  course  I ought  to  have  waited  for  you  to  'get  in, 
and  now  I suppose  I have  just  smashed  up  the  Avhole 
thing  1”  she  said;  and  there  was  a pitiful  attempt  at  gaiety 
in  her  voice  and  manner. 

The  chauffeur  assisted  her  \ery  carefully  to  the  bank  and 
then  Avent  to  look  at  the  car. 

“It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  haA'e  been,  my  lady,”  he 
announced  after  a cursory  examination.  “I  think  I can 
manage  to  get  evor\  thing  put  right  by  the  time  Sir  Peter 
comes  back.” 

“Oh,  please  do!”  said  Meriel  eagerly. 

She  was  nursing  her  arm  and  biting  her  lip,  for  gradual Iv 
the  pain  was  beginning  to  get  more  acute.  Moreover,  she 
felt  shaken  and  frightened.  As  she  sat  mournfully  on  the 
bank  another  car  driven  by  a young  man  turned  the  corner, 
The  driver  drew  up  at  once,  as  he  saw  that  there  had  been 
an  accident.  It  Avas  Desmond  Lisle. 

“Can  I be  of  any  use?”  he  asked. 

The  chauffeur  accepted  his  help  eagerly.  They  discussed 
the  injury  to  Sir  Peter’s  car,  and  Mr.  Lisle  Avas  so  occupier 
in  examining  the  injured  car  that  he  had  given  very  little 
attention  to  the  forlorn  figure  sitting  on  the  bank;  but  now 
he  turned,  and  as  he  looked  at  Meriel  Berry  he  almost  ex- 
claimed, for  her  beauty  took  his  breath  away.  Meriel  Avas 
never  more  lovely  than  when  her  face  Avore  a pathetic  ex- 
pression. Noav  she  Avas  in  pain,  her  cheeks  were  Avhite, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  plead  for  help. 

“I’m  afraid  vou  are  hurt,”  said  Mr.  Lisle,  as  he  took  off 
his  hat  and  moA'ed  towards  her. 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  much!”  she  managed  to  answer.  “I — 1 

have  twisted  mv  foot  and ” and  then  she  gave  a queer 

little  sigh,  and  AA'ould  have  fallen  face  forward  had  not 
Desmond  Lisle  been  quick  to  see  that  she  was  losing  con- 
sciousness, and  gone  swiftly  to  her  rescue. 

“I  am  afraid  her  ladyship  is  more  hurt  than  she  thought,’' 
said  the  chauffeur.  He  Avas  considerably  perturbed.  “I’m 
a bit  anxious  about  her,  and  that  is  the  truth;  and  I’m  afraic 
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I can’t  get  her  homo  in  this  caj',  at  least  not  just  \et 
awhile.” 

Lisle  was  fanning  Lady  Berryman.  She  lay  heavily  in 
his  arms,  and  he  too  looked  worried ; but  'whilst  he  was 
debating  what  he  had  better  do,  Mcriol  opened  her  e\es. 

“I  am  sorry,”  she  whispered,  and  instantly  Mr.  Lisle 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wisest  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  put  her  into  his  car  and  drive  her  home  as  quickly  as 
possible.  { 

He  suggested  this  to  the  chaulfeur,  Avho  seized  eagerly  i 
on  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Between  them  it  was  an  ; 
easy  job  to  lift  that  slight  figure  into  Mr.  Lisle’s  car  and 
to  prop  her  up  with  cushion.s.  i 

Lisle  frowned  when  he  heard  that  this  injured  girl  was  | 
Peter  Berryman’s  wife.  He  had  very'  good  reason  to  dislike 
Sir  Peter.  They  had  come  up  against  one  another  in 
business,  and  .Sir  Peter  had  been  too  strong  for  Desmond 
Lisle;  however,  there  was  nothing  but  pity  and  admiration 
in  his  heart  for  the  white-faced  girl  who  sat  with  dosed 
eyes  still  nursing  her  arm. 

“Look  here,”  he  said  to  her  as  they  were  driving  along, 
and  he  jiulled  up  suddenly.  “Why  not  let  me  call  at  the  i 
doctor’s  house?  He  lives  somewhere  about  here,  doesn’t  I 
he?  I think  you  ought  to  have  that  arm  attended  to  as  j 
soon  as  possible.  I am  afraid  it  is  hurting  you  very  badly,  ! 
isn’t  it?”  i 

She  nodded  her  head.  She  could  not  speak  at  first,  but ' 
as  he  was  turning  the  car  round  she  found  her  voice.  ! 

“Oh,  please,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  want  no  fuss!  I’d 
best  get  back  to  the  house.  !dy — ^my  maid  will  look  after  , 
things  for  me.  You  see,”  she  explained,  “I  didn't  ought  ^ 
to  have  come  out.  Sir  Peter  will  be  frightfully  angry  i 
because  I tried  to  drive,  and  I’ve  smashed  up  the  car.” 

“But  vou  haven’t  smashed  up  the  car,”  said  Desmond 
Lisle.  “I  am  afraid  you  have  done  far  more  Injury  to 
yourself.  M'ell,  I’ll  take  you  home,  and  then  you  must 
telephone  for  the  doctor.” 

But  once  again  when  they  had  advanced  almost  up  to  the 
big  entrance  of  Sutton  Place  Meriel  intervened. 

“I  hope  you  won’t  think  me  very  queer,”  she  said,  “but 
I’m  going  to  get  out  here  and  walk  up.  I’m— sure  I can 

manage  it.  Yes,  of  course  I shall  limp  a bit,  but ” 

But  Mr.  Lisle  refused  to  listen  to  this. 

“Of  course  I am  going  to  take  you  up  to  the  house.” 

He  had  been  quick  to  notice  the  common  intonation  of 
her  \'oice  and  the  ungramm.-itical  speech,  and  now  he  was 
equally  quick  to  catch  the  undercurrent  of  fear  which  was 
distressing  her  even  more  than  her  physical  injury. 

“Is  \ our  husband  at  home?”  he  asked  abruptly. 

She  shook  her  head  and  sighed. 

“No,  he's  just  goiic  to  London.” 

“Oh,  well,  you  will  be  all  right  before  he  comes  back,  but 
you  must  rest,  and  don't  upjset  yourself  more  thari  you 
can  help!  I'll  go  back  when  1 base  seen  you  safe,  and 
perhaps  I can  give  tour  man  a hand.”  ^ 

“Vou  are  awfully  good!”  said  Meriel  faintly.  “I  don’t 
know  how  to  thank  you.” 

As  luck  would  have  it,  it  was  Barlow'  the  footman  who 
came  to  the  door  when  the  car  pulled  up,  and  he  was  greatly 
concerned  when  he  saw  his  mistress. 

“Ladv  Berrvman  has  had  a slight  accident,”  explained 
Mr.  Lisle,  “and  I brought  her  home.  Will  you  get  her  up 
to  her  room  and  then  rin.g  up  the  doctor?  I’m  going  to  lift 
you  out,”  he  added  to  Meriel  as  he  opened  the  car  door. 
“No,  you  are  no  weight,”  he  added  as  Meriel  made  some 
protest;  “you  are  as  light  as  air.” 

“I’ll  go  and  fetch  Hanson,”  said  Barlow,  and  as  he 
passed  his  mistress  he  added,  “Miss  Tharpe  she’s  down  in 
the  village,  my  lady.” 

The  look  that  came  into  Meriel’s  face  was  a revelation 
to  Desmond  Lisle.  He  almost  disliked  leaving  her,  but 
when  he  had  placed  her  on  a chair  in  the  hall  there  was  no 
reason  whv  he  should  remain.  He  did  not  go  however  till 
Hanson  had  come  running  down  the  stairs  greatly  excited 
and  not  a little  anxious. 

.\s  he  dro\e  back  to  the  place  where  the  broken  car  was 
he  was  thiniiing  deeply.  He  had  heard  the  gossip  about 
Ladv  Berrymati;  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  been 
very  much  surprised  when  Peter  Berryman  had  married, 
and  he  suddenly  frowned  as  he  recollected  that  there  had 
always  been  stories  told  about  a certain  housekeeper  in 
Bernman’s  employ,  a very  handsome  woman  from  all 
accounts. 

“Well,  I suppose  this  little  person  has  plenty  of  the 
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world’s  good  things  in  one  sense,”  he  mused,  “but  sh.e 
certainly  doesn’t  look  very  happy,  and  sire  is  amazinglv 
pretty.  Pity  she  has  to  open  her  mouth!” 

ClIAI  TER  X. 

When  he  got  up  to  his  room  that  night  after  his  interview 
with  Lord  Glenboyne  in  the  garden, " Richard  Chesson  put 
facts  before  himself.  He  had  passed  through  a strange 
evening.  The  meeting  with  Meriel  would  have  been  sufficient 
in  itself  to  have  left  him  in  a disturbed  frame  of  mind,  but 
when  on  the  top  of  that  unexpected  encounter  there  had 
come  that  episode  with  Lady  k'ictoria  in  the  Itali.an  garden, 
and  later  the  evidence  given  to  him  so  surolv  that  her  father 
had  understood  the  situation  even  bettor  than  he  did  himself, 
it  may  be  imagined  that  the  young  man  had  plcntv  of  foed 
for  thought. 

The  result  of  this  clo.se  meditation  was  that  he  made  a 
resolution  to  him.self  that,  much  as  he  enjoved  coming  to  this 
beautiful  country  house,  delightful  as  Ladv  Glenboyne  was 
to  him,  he  must  not  repeat  the  visit.  He  knew  Lord 
fylenboyne  w;is  right  in  his  desire  to  avoid  giving  Lady 
^■ictoria  the  slightest  encouragement  in  the  svni- 
pathv  which  undoubtedly  she  felt  for  himself.  Nothing 
could  come  from  such  sympathy  between  them.  Thev 
were  separated  by  a barrier  which  he  could  not  .sweep  awav 
and  she  must  never  be  allowed  to  overcome;  and  in  making 
this  brave  resolution  Chesson  was  awakened  to  a know"^ 
ledge  that  amazed  him.  He  realised  now  how  much  he 
h.'id  enjoyed  meeting  Lady  \’ictoria,  how  delightful  her 
friendship'  was,  how  unconsciously  her  girlish  preference 
for  himself  had  helped  to  mend  the  broken  places  in  his 
life,  and  to  put  fresh  hopes  and  dreams  into  his  thoughts. 
It  had  all  been  so  unconscious.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
girl  herself  scarcely  realised  how  much  delightful  Encourage- 
ment she  had  given  him  to  regard  himself  as  a spec'ial 
friend. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  Richard  had  not  felt  a 
little  bitterness  and  a good  deal  of  pain  as  he  sat  smoking 
a cigarette  on  the  broad  window-shelf  in  his  bedroom  and 
looked  out  into  the  glorious  night.  He  knew  himself  to  b<; 
everv  bit  a fit  mate  for  'Victoria  Boirlegh,  just  as  he  felt 
instinctively  that  if  she  were  to  marrv  Desmond  Lisle — as 
undoubtedly  her  father  wished  her  to  do — she  would  miss 
happiness. 

The  fact  that  Lisle  stood  in  direct  succession  to  th: 
Marquisate  of  .Setonbury  was  what,  he  felt  convinced, 
attracted  Lord  Glenboyne  to  Lisle.  Not  that  he  considered 
\'ictoria’s  father  to  be  a snob,  but  it  was  onlv  natural  that, 
having  climbed  so  high  in  a ,social  sense,  he  should  desire  a 
brilliant  marriage  for  his  only  child.  Richard  was 
not  so  sure,  about  Lady  Glcnbovne.  .She  was  so  simple, 
so  sweet-hearted,  so  unworldlv.  Great  names  and  great 
wealth  had  little  attraction  for  her.  Were  the  future  to 
depend  entirely  on  Lady  Glenboyne,  then  he  would  not  have 
to  sit  as  he  sat  now  taking  a farewell,  as  it  were,  of  Victoria 
Burlegh’s  home. 

He  resolved  to  leave  Cranshott  early  the  next  morning,  to 
get  away  in  fart  before  breakfast.  He  packed  his" few 
belongings  and  made  all  his  preparations  for  this  earL' 
departure.  He  slept  very  little  and  rose  very  earlv.  He 
rang  a bell  and  ordered  breakfast  to  be  brought  to  him,  and 
the  fcotman  who  waited  on  him  undertook  to  arrange  that 
something  should  be  readv  for  Mr.  Chesson  in  which  to 
drive  to  the  station,  and  he  carried  down  the  young  man’s 

bJ  o 

Richard  himself  paused  to  take  one  farewell  look  at  the 
lovely  gardens  and  grounds  seen  from  the  window,  and  then 
he  paused  again  and  took  from  a little  vase  of  flower*  a 
rose  which  he  felt  instinctively  had  been  placed  there  bv 
Ladv  Victoria.  .Slipping  this  into  an  envelope,  he  put  T 
into  .in  inner  pocket,  and  then  he  went  lighth-  downstairs. 

But  if  he  had  hoped  to  esca[)e  without  being  seen  he  was 
disappointed,  for  when  he  reached  the  hall  he  heard  sciv 
one  call  his  name  lightly,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw-  Lrrh 
\'ictoria  herself  leaning  over  the  railings  of  the  staircase. 

“I  was  just  going  to  send  to  vour  room,”  she  said,  “t( 
ask  \ ou  if  you  would  care  to  have  a swim  in  the  river  this 
morning.  You  knew  the  new'  bathing-place  was  opened 
last  week?  It  is  simply  delightful.  Do  come!” 

Chesson  laughed  lightly. 

“I  am  very  sorry.  Lady  Victoria,”  he  said,  “but  1 am 
just  off  to  London.” 

“Going?”  said  the  girl.  “But  >ou  never  said  antthiu'-' 
about  this  last  might.  I had  no  idea  that  you  were  going 
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away  so  soon.  I thought  that  you  would  stay  here  to-day, 
at  least  until  lunch-time.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  to  go,”  said  Chesson ; “but,  you  see. 
Lord  Glenboyne  wants  me  to  be  back  in  town  as  soon  as  I 
possibly  can  get  there.  I assure  you  there  is  nothing  I 
should  enjoy  so  much  as  a swim  this  morning!,  but  it 
can’t  be.” 

“But ” Lady  Victoria  came  slcnvly  down  the  stairs. 

“You  must  have  breakfast.” 

“Oh,  thanks,  I have  had  all  I want,  and  now  I must 
hurry  away  ! ” 

The  girl  ran  quickly  down  the  remaining  stairs. 

“When  are  \ou  coming  back?”  she  asked. 

“I  don't  exactly  know;  that  will  depend  on  \our  father.” 
“Do  come  soon  ! Mother  was  going  to  ask  you — to 
make  your  headquarters  here  for  a little  while.  You  could 
easily  go  backwards  and  forwards  to  town.” 

“.\wfully  good  of  Lady  Glenboyne!”  said  Chesspn.  “I'm 
afraid  that  sounds  too  good  to  be  true.  Realh',  1 must  go. 
Lady  Victoria.  Good-b\e  ! ” 

She  put  her  hand  into  his,  and  she  clung  to  his  hand. 
It  cost  Richard  Chesson  a terrible  effort  to  unclasp  his 
fingers  from  hers  and  to  turn  away  and  leave  her,  but  he 
did  it  so  well  that  a pang  went  through  the  girl’s  heart  and 
a little  mist  of  tears  came  over  her  eyes  as  she  turned  and 
mounted  the  stairs  slowlv  to  go  back  to  her  owm  room. 
**■■*•*** 

Back  in  London,  Richard  Chesson  deliberately  set  him- 
self to  put  all  memory  of  his  visit  to  Cranshott  behind  him. 
There  rvas  fortunately  a great  deal  of  business  for  him  to 
do.  Perhaps  from  a kindly  motive  Lady  Victoria’s  father 
had  added  certain  new  tasks  to  those  which  Chesson  already 
had  to  carry  through.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  voung  man 
found  that  he  had  very  little  time  in  which  to  think 
over  things  that  were  gone,  and  things  that  might  have 
been,  and  things  which  w’ere  impossible. 

The  existence  of  Meriel  was  however  recalled  to  him  in 
a sharp  and  not  very  pleasant  manner.  .\s  has  already 
been  stated,  Sir  Peter  Berryman  and  Lord  Gienbo\ne  were 
not  on  the  very  best  of  terms.  Sir  Peter’s  business  methods 
did  not  commend  themselves  to  the  other  man. 

Richard  was  not  sure  whether  his  kinsman  knew  of  his 
pre.sent  position  in  Lord  Glenboyne ’s  affairs;  there  had  been 
no  communication  between  them  for  a verv  long  time.  In 
fact,  after  his  breakdown  and  serious  illness,  Richard  Ches- 
son’s  one  desire  had  been  to  avoid  even  mentioning  Sir 
Peter  s name,  and  he  did  his  best  to  forget  his  \ erv  existence. 

It  can  therefore  be  imagined  with  what  annovance  he 
<>l>ened  a letter  one  mornimg,*about  three  or  four  da\  s after 
be  had_  returned  to  town,  and  found  that  It  was  addresse-d 
from  Sir  Peter  Berryman’s  place  of  business,  and  was 
signed  by  Peter  Berr^  man  himself. 

There  was  a slightiv  peremptory  tone  in  the  letter.  Sir 
Peter  WTOte  desiring  Mr.  Richard  Chesson  to  call  upon  him 
in  the  course  of  that  day'.  Mr.  C liesson  was  desired  to  ring 
up  and  announce  what  hour  Sir  Peter  could  expect  him. 

C hesson  flung  the  letter  from  him  contemptuously,  and 
dictated  an  answer  to  his  stenographer.  It  was  a very 
formal  note,  saying  that  Richard  Chesson  regretted 
that  ^ pressure  of  business  prevented  him  from  calling 
on  Sir  Peter  Berryman  as  he  desired,  and  it  was  committed 
to  the  post  as  soon  as  it  was  completed. 

Late  that  Jifternoon  his  assistant  told  him  that  he  was 
W'anted  on  the  telephone.  Going  into  the  inner  office, 
Richard  Chesson  sat  down  and  took  up  the  receiver.  He 
at  once  recognised  .Sir  Peter’s  voice. 

“Is  that  you,  Chesson?  I’ve  just  had  your  mote.  What 
do  you  mean  by  refusing  to  come  to  see  me?” 

“I  mean  just  exactly  what  my  mote  convevs,”  answered 
the  young  man  coldly , yet  with  anger  in  his  voice. 

“You  refuse  to  come  and  see  me?” 

.“\nd  without  hesitation  Richard  replied — 

“I  do.  I see  no  reason  wdiy  we  should  meet.  There  are 
no  subjects  which  I care  to  discuss  with  vou,  and,  my  time 
not  being  my  own,  I cannot  devote  it  to  casual  visits.” 

He  heard  Sir  Peter  growl  something,  and  he  fullv  ex- 
pected an  outburst  of  rage.  Instead  how’ever  Sir  Peter 
spoke  in  a quiet  and  even  plaintive  manner. 

“Of  course  I don’t  look  for  gratitude  in  this  world.  Still, 

I fancy,  if  you  stop  to  think  things  over,  you  will  see  that 
I have  a .slight  claim  upon  you.” 

“Perhaps  you  can  tell  m,e  what  you  want?”  queried 
Richard  Chesson,  after  a little  pause. 

“I  can’t  discuss  private  matters  on  the  telephone,”  was 


Sir  Peter’s  answer;  “but  if  you  find  it  impossible  to  come 
to  me,  then  I will  go  to  you.” 

Richard  frowned  slightly.  He  had  not  the  slightest  desine 
to  meet  Sir  Peter  Berryman,  and  he  certainly  could  nol 
allow  Sir  Peter  to  come  to  Lord  Glenboyne’s  office,  so  he 
answered  hurriedly,  yet  with  that  same  touch  of  coldness  in 
his  voice — 

“Of  course  I cannot  allow  you  to  do  that,  and  I am 
very  busy  this  afternoon.  I am  afraid  I can’t  see  you  till 
quite  late.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  come  to  my  hotel,”  said  Sir  Peter; 
and  he  gave  the  address.  “You  will  find  me  there  between 
si.x  and  seven,  and,  if  y ou  are  doing  nothing  better,  perhapsi 
we  might  have  dinner  together.” 

Richard  ignored  the  invitation. 

“I  will  be  with  you  at  half-past  six,”  he  said.  , 

Richard  felt  worried.  He  sffi'ank  from  meeting  this 
man.  He  had  good  reason  to  distrust  Peter  Berryman,, 
and  with  that  \ i\  id  recollection  of  Meriel’s  unhappiness  now 
painfully  present  in  his  mind,  he  distrusted  the  man  more 
surely  than  before. 

Y’hen  he  finally  left  the  offices  he  walked  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  Sir  Peter  Berryman.  It  had  been  a 
glorious  day,  but  during  the  afternoon  it  had  grown  very 
sultry.  It  might  be  that  it  was  this  atmospheric  heaviness 
■which  oppressed  and  depressed  Richard  Chesson,  but  as  he 
approached  nearer  to  the  hotel  he  found  himself  wishing 
more  and  more  devoutly  that  he  could  have  avoided  the 
coming  interview. 

Sir  Peter  put  up  at  a quiet  and  rather,  old-fashioned  hotel 
which  he  had  patronised  in  the  days  before  his  marriage, 
and  where  his  movements  attracted  no  particular  attention. 
He  was  in  a very  unpleasant  frame  of  mind.  A letter  from 
Miss  Tharpe  had  acquainted  him  with  the  fact  that  the  dav 
before  his  wife  had  met  wdth  a motoring  accident.  Needless! 
to  say,  Veronica  Tharpe  h;id  given  him  this  information  in 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  prejudice  his  mind,  and  a: 
.second  letter  had  reached  him  that  afternoon  in  which  she! 
informed  him  that  instead  of  being  better  Lady  Berrxnian 
was  confined  to  her  bed,  and  that  her  doctor  had  given 
orders  that  she  must  be  kept  verv  quiet. 

.Sir  Peter  had  telephoned  innumerable  orders,  and  he  had 
dict.ited  a rather  severe  letter  to  his  wife.  As  yet  he  had 
not  been  informed  how  this  accident  had  occurred,  nor  to 
what  extent  his  property  had  been  injured.  He  would  have 
gone  down  to  the  country  in  hot  haste  to  have  investigated 
matters  for  himself  had  he  not  at  that  moment  had  on  hand 
very  important  business  which  required  his  presence  in  town. 
But  his  suspicious  and  jealous  nature  wore  its  ugliest  mood.! 

He  was  therefore  imj:)atient  and  irritable  when  Richard! 
Chesson  was  ushered  into  his  room,  and  he  made  verv  little 
pretence  of  receiving  the  young  man  with  amiability.  Theiie 
was  just  a short  jiause,  and  then  he  plunged  into  the  matter 
which  wa.s  uppermost  in  his  mind  and  was  the  reason  for 
his  desiring  an  interview  with  Chesson. 

The  younger  man  stood  and  listened  to  all  he  had  to  sav, 
and  when  Sir  Peter  had  come  to  an  end  he  answered 
frankly  — 

“I’m  very  sorry,”  he  said,  “but  it  is  quite  out  of  tlie 
question  that  I should  give  vou  the  information  you  i-equire, 
.Sir  Peter.” 

“Then  you  confess  that  you  can  enlighten  me?”  said  Sir 
Peter  quickly. 

To  this  Chesson  answered- with  some  heat. 

“You  are  asking  me  to  betray  business  secrets.  I regi'Ct 
I am  vmable  to  complv  with  your  request.” 

Words  of  rage  trembled  on  Sir  Peter  Berrvman’s  lips,  but 
he  w as  quick  to  realise  that  to  lose  his  temper  was  the  one 
sure  way  of  keeping  his  young  kinsman’s  lips  sealed. 

“Well,  I suppo.se  you  are  right,”  he  said  after  a rather 
strained  pause;  “but  I think  you  take  a very  high  aiid 
mighty  view  of  the  thing.  You  are  to  a certain  extent  new 
to  these  big  financial  questions,  my  dear  Richard,  and  so 
you  do  not  grasp  as  yet,  I fancy,  that  they  are  not  manipu- 
lated with  that  meticulous  devotion  to  precedent  w’hich  you 
seem,  to  think  is  inevitable.  I am  not  asking  you  to  betray 
secrets.  I am  merely  asking  you  to  glive  me  a little  in- 
formation.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Richard  in  a low  voice,  “that  the! 
two  things  are  synonymous.” 

“Well,  we  won’t  quibble,”  answered  Sir  Peter  in  his  most 
pompous  manner.  “We  will  dismiss  the  matter.  This  was 
not  the  real  motive  of  my  desiring  to  see  you.  I have  some- 
thing else  to  ask  you.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  1 
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1 am  not  a voung  man.  I believe  I am  fairly  healthy  for  my 
!'  age,  but  life  is  an  uncertain  matter,  and  I want  to  make 
I full  provision  for  the  future.  1 am,  as  you  know,  a man 
with  very  few  family  belongings.  You  stand  as  near  to  me 
as  anv  one  else,  and,  having  tested  you  and  found  in  you  a 
' honourable  gentleman,  I turn  to  you  now  to  ask  you  to 
accept  a great  responsibility.  I wish  to  appoint  you  my 
executor.  I wish  you  to  look  after  my  wife’s  interests,  and 
I shall  probablv  later  on  desire  you  to  act  in  the  same 
rapacitv  for  mv  child  or  children.  I hope  you  are  not  going 
to  disappoint  me?” 

Richard  Chesson  stood  some  time  without  answering. 
M'hcn  he  spoke  his  voice  was  troubled. 

' “I  have  no  desire  to  disappoint  you  or  thwart  you  in  anv 
wav.  Sir  Peter,”  he  said,  “but  you  must  forgive  me  if  1 
hesitate.  This  proposal  finds  me  utterlv  unprepared.” 
“Oh,  take  your  own  time!”  said  Sir  Peter  in  a grandiose 
manner.  “I  suppose  it  is  a little  surprising,  but  the  fact 
* is  of  late  I have  been  thinking  a good  deal  about  it.  You 
were  a very  devoted  son ; you  showed  yourself  equally 
deyjted  to  your  sisters;  though  we  haven’t  always  been 
very  much  in  sympathy  with  one  another,  that  does  not 
prevent  me  from  realising  that  you  are  endowed  with  some 
verv  fine  qualities.  I hope,  I sincerelv  hope,”  he  remarked, 
“that  vou  will  not  be  called  upon  to  take  over  the  duties 
for  a very  long  time  to  come,  but,  as  I said  just  now,  life  is 
uncertain,  and  we  must  all  be  prepared.” 

Richard  h.ad  taken  up  his  hat. 


“I  will  think  it  over,-*’  he  said,  “and  I will  communicate 
with  you  in  a day  or  two.” 

“No  hurr\ , no  hurry,”  said  .Sir  Peter.  “There  is  no 
pressing  hurry,  althougli  1 should  of  course  like  to  have  mv 
mind  set  at  ease  on  this  matter  with  as  little  unnecessary 
delay  as  ]>ossible.” 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Richard  Chesson  put  his  into 
it,  but  there  was  no  warmth  or  friendliness  in  that  grip. 
Both  men  felt  relieved  when  thev  had  sejiarated. 

Indeed  Richard  Chesson  gave  a sigh  of  deep  relief  as  he 
left  the  hotel  and  passed  into  the  street.  On  his  part  .Sir 
Peter  Berr\rn;m  stood  looking  strtiight  in  front  of  him, 
with  a curious  e.xpression  in  his  eyes  and  a very  curioiw 
smile  on  his  lips.  He  knew  that  the  young  man  who  had 
just  left  him  doubted  him  and  distrusted  him,  but  it  gav.' 
him  an  immense  s(>nse  of  satisfaction  to  feel  that  he  could 
be  strong  enough  to  beat  down  that  doubt  and  distrust, 
and  to  force  Richard  to  do  his  will.  He  had,  he  told  him- 
self, a big  score  to  settle  with  this  young  upstart,  and  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  thwarted  and  denied. 

In  this  man  there  ran  an  undercurrent  of  subtlety  which 
found  an  outlet  so. cautiously  that  few  realised  its  existence. 
Veronica  Tharpe,  for  instance,  clever  woman  as  she  was, 
utterly  misread  Sir  Peter’s  real  character.  .She  thought 
him  brutal,  as  he  was,  utterly  selfish  and  cruel,  but  she 
also  thought  him  stupid  in  certain  things,  and  that  was 
her  big  mistake.  .Sir  Peter  Berryman  was  never  stupid. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  SERIAL  STORY. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A MOTHER. 

Chapter  XXL 

“I  think  we  are  all  here,”  Mr.  Tarver  said,  looking  round 
the  little  as.semblage  with  an  uneasy  smile.  “I  understand 
Mr.  Percival ” 

He  paused  and  glanced  inquiringly  at  the  man  who  had 
just  come  into  the  room.  John  Percival  held  up  his  hand. 

“Not  quite,  Silas  Rann,  whose  presence  is  indispensable, 
is  not  here  vet.  I think  1 hear  him  on  the  stairs.” 

Mr.  Tarver  sat  back  in  his  chair  with  an  air  of  patient 
resignation.  His  room  on  the  third  floor  of  an  old  house  in 
Furnival’s  Inn  was  but  small,  and,  to  Mr.  .Tarver’s  think- 
ing, it  was  inconvenienth  crowded  this  sunshiny  morning. 
To  his  mind,  too,  the  object  of  this  meeting,  the  reopening 
of  the  Wulstan  case,  savoured  of  follv.  He  was  the  senior 
partner  in  his  firm  now;  he  had  been  the  junior  when  the 
case  was  tried.  But  he  had  known  that  his  firm,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  had  been  divided.  His  father  had  firmly 
held  to  the  belief  that  Mrs.  Wulstan  was  guilty,  while  Mr. 
Cordon,  the  head  of  the  firm,  had  clung  as  firmly  to  his 
faith  in  her  innocence.  From  that  belief  he  had  never 
wavered,  and,  though  he  was  now  only  nominally  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Cordon  and  Tarver,  the  smallest  hint  of  new 
evidence  in  the  Wulstan  case  had  been  suflicient  to  bring 
him  up  to  town.  He  was  standing  on  the  hearthrug  now— 
an  elcjerly  man  with  kindly  blue  eyes. 

For  the  rest,  there  were  present,  besides  Mr.  Tarver,  Miss 
Percival  and  her  nephew,  Meg,  and  Peter  Wulstan,  and 
now,  as  the  door  opened  agiiin,  the  .Silas  Rann  for  whom 
Mr.  Percival  had  expressed  liis  intention  of  waiting — a short, 
stout,  smiling  man,  whose  bluff,  hearty  manner  suggested 
either  a seaman  or  a colonial.  He  made  a collecti\’e  bow  to 
everybodv,  and  then  seated  himself  gingerly  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  chair  Mr.  Tarver  indicateti.  Th.at  gentleman 
glanced. at  Mr.  Cordon. 

“I  believe  that  we  are  all  here  now,  Mr.  Cordon.  I hear 
that  Mrs.  Wulstan ” 

“Has  decided,  by  my  advice,  not  to  be  present,”  Mr. 
Cordon  said.  “Mr.  Percival,  we  are  most  anxious  to  hear 
this  new  evidence.” 

“Yes.”  John  Percival  hesitated  a moment.  “I  suppose 
■we  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  conversant  with  the  story.  W’e 
know  that  Mr.  Wulstan  was  manv  years  older  than  his 
young  wife,  to  whom  he  vyas  devotedly  attached.  For  some 
time  after  their  marriage  they  seemicd  to  have  been  radiantly 
content;  then.  Avhen  their  child  was  about  eighteen  months 
old,  the  relations  between  the  parents  became  strained. 
Rumours  of  quarrels  arose  in  the  neighbourhood — quarrels 
so  violent  that  more  than  once  thev  are  said  to  have  ended  I 


in  blows.  The  cause  commonly  assigned  was  the  old  man’s 
jealousy  of  his  young  wife.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  evidence,  that  one  verv  un- 
fortunate factor  in  the  situation  was  the  continued  residence 
in  the  house  of-  Mr.  Wulstan’s  old  mother  and  his  cousin, 
Dolores.  Both  of  them  had  franklv  disliked  the  marriage; 
they  were,  from  the  first,  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  Airs. 
Wulstan.  The  whole  culminated,  one  September  night,  in 
a fire  at  the  Priory.  Mr.  W’ulstan  rang  the  fire-bell ; h<> 
himself  put  their  little  daughter  in  his  wife’s  arms,  and  saw 
them  out  of  danger.  Then  he  went  back— for  what  has 
never  been  known. 

“Mrs.  Wulstan  gave  the  little  Ft’^licit^  to  the  nurse,  and 
apparently  followed  her  husband.  More  than,  one  witness 
testified  to  having  seen  her  go  back  to  the  hou.se. 

“.\t  last,  when  the  flames  seemed  to  have  gained  the 
complete  mastery,  there  was  a terrible  shriek  from  the 
Wulstans’  dressing-room  window,  and  Phyllis  Wulstan 
appeared,  nearly  frantic  with  fear.  Nothing  coherent  could 
bo  gained  from  her  cries,  and  at  first  it  was  feared  it  would 
be  impossible  to  rescue  her.  But  the  fire  engines  arrived 
in  time,  and  with  great  difficulty  she  was  got  out.  Then  it 
was  found  that  Mr.  Wulstan  was  lying  on  the  floor,  uncon- 
scious— as  was  surmised— but,  as  it  turned  out  to  bCj  dead  - 
shot  through  the  heart.” 

He  paused.  Meg  drew  a deep  breath.  Thus  baldly  put, 
the  case  sounded  conclusive  to  her  inexperienced  ears.  .And 
yet  some  instinct  stronger  than  reason  told  her  that  a flaw 
in  the  rea.soning  there  must  be;  her  mother  was  no 
murderess. 

“Very  well  put,  Mr.  Percival,”  Mr.  Tarver  said  patronis- 
ingly.  “.As  far  as  I can  see,  you  have  onlv  omitted  one 
salient  point — that  Mrs.  Wulstan  h;ui  been  taking  shooting 
lessons  from  one  df  the  keepers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
defence  made  the  most  of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  was  known, 
she  had  no  pistol  of  her  own,  and  none  was  traced  to  her 
possession.  ” 

“.And  the  actual  pistol  was  never  found,  was  it?”  Meg 
questioned. 

“No,”  Mr.  Tarver  said,  with  apparent  reluctance.  “But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  dressing-room  and  the  room 
beneath  were  practically  gutted  by  the  fire,  and  that,  there- 
fore, by  the  time  the  pistol  was  searched  for,  it  might  have 
been  impossible  to  find  it.  But  now,  .Mr.  Percival,  niay  we 
hear  your  now  evidence?” 

John  Percival  beckoned  to  the  man  who  had  just  come  in. 

“I  think  you  had  better  tell  your  own  storv,  Rann.” 

.Silas  Rann  stood  up,  fidgeting  awkwardlv  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  and  looking  round  at  the  circle  of  faces. 

“It  was  in  this  way,”  he  began.  “Mv  sister  Martha  was 
maid  to  a Miss  Wulstan,  at  Wulstan  Priorv.  1 w.as  going 
abroad,  it  might  be  for  years,  so  I went  down  to  Wulstan 
to  say  good-bye  to  Martha.  I had  done  that,  .and  I wa» 
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making  my  way  back  to  the  station,  taking  the  near  way 
through  the.  shrubbery  because  I knew  I had  run  it  rather 
fine,  when  I almost  ran  into  ,a  couple  that  seemed  to  be 
love-making.  Leastways,  the  woman  was  catching  at  the 
man’s  arm,  and  saying — - 

" ‘You  shall  not  do  it— you  shall  not  do  it,  Peter— because 
I love  you— I love,  you.’ 

"At  hrst  I thought  they  were  just  two  of  the  servants; 
but  in  a minute  1 saw  that  they  were  gentlefolk,  and  that 
the  man  was  i\Ir.  W’ulstan.  I had  had  him  ]jointed  out  in 
the  afternoon.  They  hadn’t  seen  me,  so  I made  the  best 
of.  my  .way.  quietly  out  of  the  shrubberv.  But  when  I got 
i(.i  the  station  I found  I had  missed  mv  train,  so  there  wa.s 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  stay  the  .night.  1 knew  nobody 
in  the  place,  so  when  I had  had  a bit  of  supper  I walked 
back  to  the  Priory,  thinking  that  I might  perhaps  get  a word 
with  Martha.  But  before  I reached  the  Priory  the  alarm 
bell  rang;  the  fire  had  broken  out.  We  thought  all  the 
inmates  were  safe,  when  I saw  some  one  moving  on  the 
second  floor,  in  what  I had  heard  called  Mrs.  \Vulstan’s 
dressing-room.  But  1 wasn’t  sure,  and  I climbed  a tree 
opposite  to  get  a better  view.  Then  I saw  plainly  enough. 
The  sam.e  pair  I had  seen  in  the  shrubbery  were  in  the 
dressing-room  now.  The  woman  was  clinging  to  the  man, 
and  he  was  apparently  trying  to  throw  her  off.  Then,  as 
1 was  still  staring,  I saw  her  lift  up  her  arm,  with  some- 
thing bright  in  her  hand.  There  was  a tiny  puff  of  smoke, 
and  he  fell  backwards.” 

“Um — well!”  Mr.  Tarver  loaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
put  his'thumbs  together.  ‘‘So  far  as  I sec,  this  new  witness 
onlv  confirms- — er”— with  an  apologetic  glance  at  Meg — ‘‘f 
mav  say,  really  confirms  the  finding  of  the  jury.  I do  not 
know  what  else  Mr.— er — Rann  may  have  to  say,  but  I do 
not  see  much  good  in  going  on.  I reallv  do  not  under- 
stand.” 

,|ohn  Percival  raised  his  eyebrow.s. 

‘‘No,  I know  you  do  not,  Mr.  Tarver.  Rann,  will  you 
explain?” 

Rafin  fidgeted  about  with  his  hat,  and  looked  anywhere 
but  at  Mr.  Tarver’s  face. 

"It  doesn’t  what  you  call  confirm  your  theorv,  sir,  because, 
y ou  see”— growing  very  red  in  the  face,  speaking  indistinrtlv, 
and  shuffling  his  feet,  as  though  he  hoped  to  drown,  the 
sound  of  his  voice— “because,  you  see,  the  lady  that  I saw 
in  the  shrubbery,  .and  afterwards  in  the  dressing-room,  was 
not  Mrs.  Wulst.an!” 

"What ! ” 

IMr.  'i'arver  dropped  his  air  of  languid  indifference  and 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair.  There  ensued  a miinute  of 
horrified  silence.  Even  Miss  Percival  and  Meg  had  not 
known  what  was  coming.  The  former  turned  as  pale  as 
death,  and  clung  helplessly  to  her  grand-niece. 

“I  know — now  I know,”  she  gasped  at  last.  “How 
blind — how  wicked  we  have  all  been!” 

The  others  stared  alternately  at  her  and  at  Silas  Rann. 
Mr.  Tarver  was  the  first  to  recover  his  self-possession. 

“This  is  an  extraordinary  statement,  Mr.  Rann,”  he  said. 
“A  most  extraordinary  statement!  Wdiat  possible  excuse  i 
can  you  give  for  not  having  borne  witness  at  the  trial  in  ) 
Mrs.  Wuistan’s  favour?  Do  you  not  see  the  incalculable' 
difference  it  would  have  made  if  the  jury  had  believed  you?”  ■ 

“Ay!”  Silas  Rann  said  heavily.  '“And  I take  blame 
enough  to  myself  over  it,  sir,  though  not  as  you  think.  For 
I never  knew,  until  a couple  of  months  ago,  that  it  w'asn’t  j 
Mrs.  Wulstan  I saw.  Then  I fell  ill  on  a hunting  expedi-  ; 
tion.  Mr.  Percival  here  was  our  leader,  and  he  was  untold  ' 
good  to  me.  One  night  he  was  sitting  with  me,  and  our  j 
talk  drifted  on  to  crime  and  an  old  detective  novel  that  one  | 
chap  bad  brought  and  that  had  gone  the  round  of  the  camp. 
Then,  I hadn't  mentioned  it  before,  but  1 told  Mr.  Percival! 
that,  if  Lhad  come  forward  in  the  Wulstan  case,  1 might 
have  clenched  it  against  the  lady,  seeing  I saw  her  actually 
shoot  her  husband.  Mr.  Percival,  he  seemed  put  about;  I 
wondered  why,  not  knowing  they  were  kin.  I was  telling 
him  about  seeing  them  in  the  shrubberv,  and — and  1 
mentioned  what  a bright,  sparkling  little  ladv  she  was,  when 
Mr.  Percival,  he  said,  ‘But  Mrs.  Vvulstan  isn't  little  and  j 
sparkling;  she  is  tall  and  stately  and  fair,’  he  savs,  arid! 
then  it  all  come  out.”  ’ | 

Mr.  Cordon  held  out  his  hand  to  Miss  Percival.  | 

“It  is  as  I always  said,  Miss  Percival,  though  more  than 
ever  one  regrets  the  finality — the  impossibility  of  repara-  i 
J.ion ” . 'I 

Miss  Percival’s  r^yes  were  full  of  tears.  ■ 


“Ah,  no,  my  poor  Phyllis ! The  tragedy  is  too  awful. 
But  at  any  rate  it  shall  not  be  perpetuated;  it  shall  not 
ruin  other  lives.” 

“I  think,”  Mr.  Tarver  interposed,  “that  we  are  all  getting 
on  a little  too  quickly.  Now,  my  man,  1 want  to  know  whv 
you  went  away  instead  of  speaking  out  at  the  lime,  no 
matter  whom  you  thought  guilty?” 

Rann  coughed  apologeticallv. 

“M’cll,  it  was  important  for  mo  to  get  off,  sir.  Mv  passage 
was  taken,  and  there  was  work  waiting  for  me  as  I didn't 
want  to  miss.  But,  besides  that,  I didn’t  want  to  help  to 
bring  the  poor  thing  to  the  gallows.  1 had  seen  enough,  as  I 
thought,  to  show  that  Mr.  Wulstan  did  not  treat  his  wife 
too  well,  and  1 thought  she  might  hav<'  been  provoked  past 
bearing.  Of  course,  if  I had  had  the  least  idea  it  wasn’t  his 
wife  I saw,  I should  have  given  evidence  at  once.” 

“llm— well!”  Mr.  Tarver  took  off  his  pince-ne;^  and 

polished  them,  regarding  Mr.  Rann  coldlv  the  while.  “You 
are  prepared  tp  swear  to  the  truth  of  this-'  this  story  of  yours 
before  a magistrate,  I presume,  .Mr.  Rann?” 

“Certainly,  sir ! Before  anybodt ,”  ,\fr.  Rann  said  em- 
phatically. 

^ CtUPTER  XXII. 

“It  is  just  such  'another  night,  sir— clouded  over  and 
dark,  though  I don’t  remember  as  it  rained.” 

The  speaker,  .Silas  Rann,  was,  with  Peter  Wulst.an  and 
! John  Percival,  walking  along  the  path  through  the  fields 
j that  led  past  the  Grey  House  at  Greeford,  to  the  farm 
i -where  Martha  and  her  mistress  Imd  been  stating  for  some 
i weeks  nowx  There  were  others  behind  them— .Nlr.  Cordon, 
j with  Mr.  Tarver,  and  a couple  of  men  in  jilain  cloilir-s. 

None  of  them  was  talking  much;  P<>ter  Wulsttin’s  face 
was  notably  white  and  stern;  so  far  Silas  Rann  had  had 
most  of  the  conversation  to  himself.  It  was  the  night  of 
the  30th  of _ .September,  the  twentieth  .anniversary  of  the 
night  on  which  the  elder  Peter  Wulstan  met  his  mysterious 
death,  and  preciselv  a week  since  Silas  l^ann  had  made  his 
amazing  statement  at  the  Lawyer’s.  Of  fliat  statement  this 
visit  was  the  direct  outcome. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  thev  reached  the  farm-gate  and 
looked  up  before  them  at  the  'house.  On  the  second  floor 
a bright  light  was  burning;  the  curtains  were  not  drawn, 
and  tney  could  see  Dolores  Wulstan  pacing  up  and  down, 
something  bright  in  her  hand  with  which  she  seemed  to. 
be  gesticulating,  her  faithful  maid  in  attendance.  .'\s  thev 
waited,  .Miss' ‘Wulstan  suddenly  threw  up  one  of  the  lower 
sashes  and  leaned  out. 

“Who. is  there?”  she  called,  in  her  penetrating  tones. 
“That’s  the  one,”  Silas  Rann  began;  but  he  was  hushed 
into  silence  as  the  others  walked  quicklv  up  the  garden 
and  knocked  in  authoritative  fashion  at  the  door. 

'J'here  was  a shriek  from  above. 

“What  have  you  come  for?  What  is  wrong?” 

Then  there  followed  something  in  a lower  tone  tliat  the 
listeners  could  not  catch,  and  then  a loud  cry  rang  out. 

No,  I will  not  go  away.  Ihey  have  no  right  to  send 
me.  1 will  stay  h<'re  at  home.” 

At  the  same  moment  the  front  door  was  thrown  open 
and  a scared-looking  maid-servant  appeared. 

“fX'hat  is  it,  please,  sir?” 

John.  Percival  quietly  put  her  aside. 

“Miss  Wulstan,”  he  said.  _“W'e  will  go  up  to  her.” 

The  elder  oi  the  two  men  in  plain  clothes  now  came  up 
to  them. 

“You  had  belter  let  us  go  first,  sir.  L think  there  ran 
be  no  doubt  that  things  will  turn  out  prettv  much  as  we 
expected.” 

Peter  W’ulstan  looked  at  him. 

“I  will  come  with  you.  Inspector.  The  rest  of  vou  are 
strangers;  she  knows  me,  and  it  will  be  more'  easily 
managed  if  I am  with  you,  I think.” 

The  other  looked  doubtful,  but  he  made  np  opposition, 
and  the  two  went  up  the  stairs  together.  At  the  top  thev 
had  a momentary  vision  of  Dolores  Wulstan  attired  in  a 
pale  blue  satin  gown,  and  bedecked  with  all  kinds  of 
jewelry,  walking  swiftly  down  the  long  bare  passage  to 
meet  them.  Then  a long  shriek  rang  out,  a bitter  crv. 

“Peter!  Peter!  Have  you  come  for  vengeance?  Ven- 
geance— vengeance  is  mine!” 

Peter  Wulstan  sprang  forward. 

“Dolores!  Cousjn  Dolores!  It  is  I,  Peter— little  Peter, 
you  remember!” 

But  already  the  shining  object  in  Dolores’s  hand  had  been 
turned  against  herself.  There  was  a crack,  a groan,  and 
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she  foil  heavilv  to  the  ^roumd.  At  the  same  moment  a puff 
of  smoke  came  from  the  open  door  of  a room  behind. 

Martha  Rann  caught  her  mistress  in  her  arms,  the  tears 
running  down  her  withered  cheeks. 

“Oh,  Miss  Dolores — Miss  Dolores!”  she  sobbed,  gather- 
ing up  the  inanimate  figure  in  her  arms  and  crooning  over 
it.  “Av,  you  have  done  it  at  last,  and  there  has  been  many 
a time  of  late  when  I have  hoped  and  prayed  you  might, 
though  I must  have  done  my  best  to  stop  you  ! But  now 
she’s  gone  and ” 

“Nonsense,  my  good  woman!  She  is  not  dead;  I doubt 
whether  she  is  even  seriously  hurt,”  John  Percival  said 

quietly.  “Lay  her  down  and By  Jove,  Wulstan,  what 

is  this?” 

For  the  puff  of  smoke,  unnoticed,  had  grown  into  a thick 
volume  that  was  now  pouring  into  the  passage.  Shouts 
from  below  told  them  that  the  household  was  being  roused. 
Peter  sprang  forward  with  a sharp  exclamation. 

“Fire!  The  whole  of  the  furniture  in  the  room  seems 
to  be  on  fire.  The  curtains  probablv  blew  over  the  candle, 
and  the  furniture  is  old  and  burns  like  matchwood.  We 
must  get  her — Dolores^ — downstairs.” 

Thev  lifted  her  together,  though  the  poor  thin  little  body 
was  no  heavier  than  a child’s;  as  they  carried  her  down 
the  staircase  Wulstan  pointed  to  a pistol  still  closely  clasped 
in  her  hand. 

“The  very  weapon  with  which  my  uncle  was  shot,  I 
presume.” 

They  carried  her  into  the  garden  and  laid  her  on  a rug 
"on  the  grass.  Peter’s  eyes  were  very  severe  as  he  glanced 
across  at  Martha  Rann. 

“.You  knew — and  \ou  kept  silence — and  let  an  innocent 
woman — — ” 

“No,  sir!”  The  woman  tried  to  check  her  sobs.  “I 
never  knew — I was  never  sure  till  this  last  year.  Until 
long  after  the  trial  I never  even  guessed.  .And  then — one 
cannot  speak  on  suspicion,  and  Miss  Dolores  had  been  very 
good  to  me.  And — and  she  was  not  a murderess — she  did 
not  know  what  she  was  doing,  poor  thing  ! He  had  driven 
her  mad  for  the  time  being,  and  when  she  was  sane  again 
she  did  not  remember  what  she  had  done.” 

She  stopped,  as  the  figure  on  the  grass  began  to  move. 
John  Percival  moved  bade  and  stood  out  of  sight,  but  well 
within  earshot.  Upstairs  the  farmer  and  his  hands  were 
getting  the  masterv  over  the  fire,  but  as  Miss  Dolores 
opened  fier  eyes  a last  expiring  flame  shot  out,  momentarily 
, lighting  up  the  scene  around. 

, With  an  effort  of  which  thev  had  deemed  her  incapable, 
j the  injured  woman  raised  herself.  \A'ith  an  expression  of 
; ecstatic  joy  she  held  out  her  arms  to  Peter. 

“\A'hv,  it  has  been  all  a bad  dream!”  she  cried.  “Just 
‘ a bad  dream,  Peter!  You  are  safe!  And  f — I am  glad  to 
i be  awake  ! ” 

.As  the  last  word  left  her  lips  her  strength  gave  way  and 
she  fell  back,  in  the  gladness  of  that  awakening  passing, 
all  unknowing,  to  the  Great  Sleep  beyond. 

* ■*■***  * 

“F<!'llcit^',  mv  dear,  do  vou  know  where  your  mother  is?” 

“She  said  she  was  going  to  get  some  berried  holly  she 
had  seen  in  the  Farmtown  Wood,”  Meg  replied.  “Aunt 
Gertrude,  it  is  freezing  hard  this  morning.  If  it  lasts ” 

“A’os,”  Miss  Percival  said  absently  “I  dare  say, 
Felicite,  the  papers ” 

The  speakers  wore  standing  in  the  little  library  at  the 
Grey  House.  Meg  had  just  come  in  from  the  garden. 
Miss  Percival  had  been  taking  her  customary  survey 
of  the  morning  papers. 

.As  Miss  Percival’s  own  house  had  been  let  until  the 
spring,  she  had  decided  to  settle  down  at  the  Grey  House 
for  the  winter,  and  Meg  and  her  mother  had  been  only  too 
pleased  to  accompany  her.  The  granting  of  a free  pardon 
to  Mrs.  Peter  Wulstan — which  was  the  form  the  proving 
of  her  innocence  had  taken — had  been  a nine  days’  wonder. 
.Above  all  things  the  much-injured  woman  desired  to  be 
qiuet  for  some  time,  at  an\  rate  until  her  case  was  forgotten, 
so  that  the  Grev  House  seemed  a harbour  of  refuge. 

With  the  testimonv  of  .Silas  Rann  and  his  sister  Martha, 
and  tlie  evidence  of  Dolores  Wulstan ’s  last  moments,  it  had 
not  been  difficult  to  reconstruct  that  crime  of  long  ago. 

Dolores  Wulstan  had  inherited  from  her  Spanish  mother 
her  sparkling  beauty,  her  ardent  temperament,  and  a fatal 
tendenc\  to  homicidal  mania  which  had  manifested  itself 
more  than  once  in  the  historv  of  the  family.  But  the 
Wulstans  had  known  but  little  of  the  Spanish  bride  that 


Kogcr  Wulstan  had  brought  home  from  the  .Argentine  w ith 
him.  Ihe  young  wife  had  died  when  her  babv  \yas  born, 
and  her  husband,  turning  the  care  of  his  child  over  to  his 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  went  off  on  a shooting  expedition 
from  which  he  never  returned.  The  little  Dolores  grew  up, 
treated  in  every  way  as  a younger  sister  bv  the  elder  Peter 
Wulstan.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  on  her  side 
at  any  rate,  a warmer  feeling  supervened;  and  when  Peler 
was  engaged  to  Frances  Thurston,  who  became  later  on 
Lady  Richenden  and  .Meg’s  adoptive  mother;  it  was  Dolores 
who  came  between  them. 

A\  hen  Peter  inherited  the  Priory,  his  mother  and  Dolores 
moved  in  with  him.  I hen  came  perhaps  the  happiest  period 
of  Dolores  VVulstan’s  life.  If  her  cousin  only  cared  for  her 
as  a cousin,  at  any  rate  there  was  no  other  woman  in  his 
life.  There  could  be  no  doubt  either  that,  whether  self- 
deceived  or  not,  Dolores  certainlv  thought  at  one  time  that 
she  would  ultimately  become  her  cousin’s  wife.  That  hope 
had  long  passed  away,  however,  before  the  blow  fell  and 
Peter  Wulstan  married  a girl  young  enough  to  be  his 
daughter.  Thereafter  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Dolores 
deliberately  set  h(‘rself  to  make  mischief  between  the 
newly-married  -couple. 

At  last  however  .Mrs.  Wulstan  discovered  that  Dolores 
was  actively  her  enemy,  and  demanded  that  her  husband 
should  send  her  away  from  the  Priorv.  This  Mr.  Wulst-an 
somewhat  unwillingly  consented  to  do.  It  was  Dolores’s 
pleading  with  himAo  alter  this  decision  that  Silas  Rann 
overheard  in  the  shrubbery  and  took  for  a scene  between 
husband  and  wife.  That  on  the  night  of  the  fire  she  was 
in  a state  of  passion  terrible  to  witness,  and  practically 
insane  with  fury,  was  sworn  to  bv  more  than  one  of  the 
Priory  household.  There  could  be'  no  doubt  that  she  had 
followed  her  cousin  into  the  hou,se  and  to  his  dressing-room, 
possibly  intending  to  plead  with  him  once  more,  and  meeting 
with  a refusal,  had  shot  him,  afterwards  making  her  escape 
before  his  wife  came  on  the  scene. 

“I  hope  your  mother  will  not  come  back  by  the 
road,”  Miss  Percival  went  on  now,  after  a pause.  “There 
is  bad  news  in  the  pjapers.  I hope  .she  will  not  hear  it  out- 
side, F^licitd.” 

“For  mother?”  the  girl  questioned  anxiously. 

“Well,  for  both  of  you,  I am  afraid,”  Miss  Percival  said 
reluctantly.  “There  has  been  a collierv  accident  at 
AATdstan.  Peter — — ” 

“Peter  !” 

Meg’s  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating  for  a moment  and 
then  go  on  with  great  suffocating  throbs. 

“\es,  * Miss  Percival  said  slowlv,  averting  her  eyes.  “It 
it  seems  it  is  something  thev  call  a gob  fire;  they  say  there 
has  been  carelessness.  A sh'ift—what  they  call  'a  shift— of 
colliers  was  cut  off.  A rescue  party  went  down  and  the 
fire  broke  out  again,  and  a lot  of  them  were  shut  up  in  the 
old  working  by  which  they  were  trying  to  reach  the  others.” 
“And  Peter  was  there,  I understand?”  Meg  said  quite 
steadily  with  stiff  white  lips. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  some*  one  else  was  speaking  of 
things  with  which  she  had  no  concern.  She  had  been 
momentarily  shocked,  but  it  did  not  reallv  matter.  Peter 
AVulstan  was  only  a cousin  of  whom  she  had  seen  verv 
little  and  with  whom  she  had  quarrelled — that  was  all ! 
Nevertheless  her  legs  felt  curiously  weak;  the  room  looked 
dim,  and  surely  the  furniture  was  moving!  She  sat  down 
suddenly  on  the  nearest  chair. 

“Peter  was  the  leader  of  the  rescue  party,”  Miss  Percival 
assented.  “We  would  not  have  it  different,  F^licit6;  we 
wouildn’t,  if  we  could.  And  they  are  not  hopeless.  If  they 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  foul  air  they  may  be  saved.  Ah, 
there  is  your  mother!” 

- She  was  hurrying  off  to  meet  her  niece  when  Meg  spoke 
again,  slowlv,  painfullvv 

“Aunt  Gertrude,  we  might  wire — telephone- ” 

“I  heard  as  I came  in  the  room,”  Miss  Percival  said 
quietly.  “There  is  no  news  of  the  rescue  partv  vet,  but 
some  of  the  miners  have  been  got  out.” 

.As  she  opened  the  door  Meg  spoke  again. 

“.Aunt  Gertrude,  I must  go.” 

For  a moment  Miss  Percival  hesitated. 

“Oh,  my  dear,  you ” Then,  as  she  saw  the  look  on 

Meg’s  face,  she  remembered  that  to  the  young  inaction  is 
the  most  terrible  of  evils.  “I  will  order  the  car,”  shft 
promised,  in  her  ordinary  matter-of-fact  tones.  “It  5s 
across  country.  We  shall  get  there  quicker  by  car  than 
by  train.”  (To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


Emile.- — The  sum  you  name  is  quite 

-i  sufficient  to  start  in  business  as  a green- 
grocer, and  such  a business  miglit  be 
profitably  carried  on  in  the  place  and  cir- 
cumstances described.  But  there  is  one 
drawback  to  your  scheme.  It  is  that  you 
have  not  been  in  the  business  before  and 
are  without  any  real  knowledge  as  to 
how  it  should  be  conducted.  If  there  is 
one  retail  business  that  requires  practical 
experience  more  than  another  it  is  that 
of  the  greengrocer.  In  most  other 
businesses  a tradesman,  when  he  closes 
his  shop  at  night,  feels  fairly  certain  of 
finding  his  stock-in-trade  in  the  same 
condition  the  next  morning,  whereas  a 
greengrocer,  and  especially  a novice  in 
the  line,  may  find  that  much  of  his  stock 
is  no  longer  saleable.  When  and  how 
to  buy  any  seasonable  article,  how  to 
store  it  over  week-ends  and  in  hot 
weather,  how  to  have  always  a sufficient 
but  never  a “glut”  of  stock,  how  to  get 
rid  of  faulty  or  damaged  stock  without 
throwing  it  away  altogether — these  are 
questions  that  can  only  be  solved  by  one 
who  knows  the  business  well.  Trading 
in  perishable  goods  has  always  some  risks 
■to  be  run,  and  to  one  who  should  start 
in  the  greengrocery  trade  without 
adequate  experience  the  risks  are  so 
great  as  almost  to  ensure  disappointment 
if  not  disaster.  ' 

^V.  S.  A. — If  you  had  chanced  to  obtaiii'the 
official  catalogue  of  the  North  Gallery’'of 
paintings  of  plants  at  Kew,  you  would 
have  found  in  it  an  account  of  the  re- 
markable lady  who  painted  so  much  of 
the  world’s  flora,  and  then  gave  not  only 
her  work  to  the  public,  but  built  the 
ghllery  to  contain  it.  Marianne  North 
was  a descendant  of  a celebrated  family, 
the  Norths  of  Rougham,  Norfolk.  Paint- 
ing was  her  delight,  and  she  pursued  it 
round  the  world,  particularly  in  tropical 
regions.  She  died  thirty  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  sixty.  Her  autobiography,  a 
very  charming  book,  was  published  in 
two  volumes  by  her  half-sister,  Mrs. 
John  Addington  Symonds,  under  the 
appropriate  title,  “Recollections  of  a 
Happy  Life.”  Miss  North  had  the 
knack  of  making  friends  wherever  she 
went.  As  a traveller  she  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  women.  Queen 
Victoria  wrote  to  her  once  regretting  that 
there  was  no  official  method  of  honour- 
ing her  suitably  for  her  voluntary 
services.  On  any  roll  of  truly  dis- 
tinguished Englishwomen,  authoritatively 
compiled,  Marianne  North  would  have 
& conspicuous  place. 


.Amy  B. — The  Earl  Ferrers  who  was 
executed  for  murder  was  not  beheaded 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  near  the  spot  where  the  Marble 
.Arch  now  stands.  After  his  condemna- 
tion he  requested,  as  a Peer,  to  be  be-  i 
headed  instead  of  hanged,  as  being  less  | 
derogatory  to  his  dignity,  but  George  I. 
rejected  the  petition,  and  the  decision 
was  generally  approved.  Laurence  Shir- 
ley, fourth  Flarl  of  Ferrers,  was  not  a 
man  to  excite  pity  from  his  own  or  from 
succeeding  generations,  when  time  had 
mitigated  the  horror  produced  bv  his 
misdeeds.  A man  of  good  education  and 
abilities,  he  vet  appears  to  have  been 
deluded  with  the  belief  that  no  restraint 
should  be  put  to  any  excessive  violence  on 
the  part  of  one  so  hightv  placed.  The 
murder  of  Mr.  Johnson,  his  land-agent, 
was  not  the  first  of  his  crimes.  He  had 
married  at  an  early  age  a lady  noted  for 
her  beauty'  and  accomplishments.  In  a 
few  years,  C'Wing  to  his  outrageous  treat- 
ment of  the  lady,  Parliament  passed  an 
Act  granting  her  a separate  maintenance 
from  his  estate.  Then  he  became  a sort 
of  irresponsible  tyrant  in  his  little 
Leicestershire  kingdom  of  Staunton 
Flarold.  On  one  occasion,  a quantity  of 
oysters  sent  to  him  from  London  not 
proving  sound,,  he  commanded  a servant 
to  swear  that  the  carrier  had  changed 
them  ; the  Servant  objecting,  his  lordship 
flew  at  him  in  a rage,  stabbed  him  in 
the  breast,  cut  his  head  open  with  a 
candlestick,  and  kicked  him  so  violently 
that  he  was  under  the  surgeon's  hands  for 
years  afterwards.  On  another  occasion, 
while  the  Earl’s  brother  and  sister-in- 
law  were  at  Staunton  on  a visit,  his  lord- 
ship  became  so  violent  that  his  relatives 
had  to  leave  the  house  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  On  their  departure  he 
attempted  to  kill  a manservant  for  help- 
ing them,  and  was  only  saved  from 
murder  by  his  pistol  missing  fire.  Mr. 
Johnson,  on  the  separation  of  the 
Countess  from  her  husband,  had  been 
appointed,  with  the  Earl’s  consent, 
collector  of  the  rents  to  pay  her  alimony. 
One  dav  in  January,  176(),  his  lordship  I 
called  on  Johnson  and  asked  him  to  come 
to  Staunton  Harold  at  a certain  hour  on 
the  following  day.  The  Earl  prepared 
for  the  visit  by  sending  to  some  distance 
for  the  day  all  the  men  servants  and  most 
of  the  women  of  the  household.  John- 
son was  admitted  by  a maid  and  was 
closeted  with  his  lordship  for  an  hour. 
Then  voices  Were  heard  in  high  alterca- 
tion, and  a pistol  shot  rang  out.  The 
Earl  opened!  the  door  and  called  for  aid. 
A surgeon  was  fetched  from  .Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  and  to  him  his  lordship  said,  “I 
intended  to  have  shot  him  dead,  but  since 
he  is  alive  you  must  d.o  what  you  can 
for  him.”  He  then  drank  deeply  and 
went  to  bed.  Johnson  was  taken  home, 
but  died  within  a few  hours.  Such, 
briefly,  is  the  story  of  the  fourth  E&rl 
Ferrers ’s  unhappy  life  and  tragic  end. 

NereuddA. — (1)  Elementary  school  teachers 
in  England  are  not  and  never  were 
treated  as  privileged  persons  in  the  matter 
of  income-tax ; they  must  pay  it  like 
other  people.  (2)  No  districts  are  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  income-tax.  (3)  No 
exceptional  “abatement”  is  made  in 
favour  of  a married  male  teacher ; he 
must  pay  the  same  as  a married  male 
doctor  or  a married  male  carpenter.  (4) 
A married  male  teacher  with  an  income 
of  £300  a year  has  a personal  allowance 
if  his  wife  is  living  with  him  of  £225, 
and  therefore  would  be  taxable  on  £75 
at  three  shillings  in  the  pound.  Beyond 
this  allowance  of  £225  he  may  claim  a 
further  reduction  equal  to  his  premiums 
on  life  insurance,  provided  these  do  not 
exceed  one-sixth  of  his  income. 


i Clarissa. — Robert  Owen  was  before  his 
time.  Had  he  been  born  half  a century 
Later  he  might  have  filled  a higher  place 
than  did  William  E.  Forster  in  the 
movement  that  resulted  in  the  passing  of 
the  Education  .Act  of  1870.  Owen’s  chief 
claim  to  grateful  remembranre  is  that 
while  the  majority  of  cotton-mill  owners 
in  his  day  cared  only  for  ihe  amount  of 
work  they  could  get  out  of  the  poor  i 
children  they  employed,  he  sought  to  im- 
prove their  condition  both  physically  and  | 
mentally.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  ! 
put  into  .a  draper’s  shop  as  an  assistant,  I 

where  he  soon  learned  what  obstacles  i 
lay  before  a boy  who  had  only  a smatter-  , 
ing  of  knowledge.  By  his.  keen  intellect  j 
the.se  obstacles  wore  so  well  overcome- 
that  at  nineteen  he  was  appointed 
♦fianagcr  in  the  cotton-mills  at  New 
Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  which  had  been 
established  by  David  Dale,  a Paisley 
weaver,  under  arrangement  with  Richard 
Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning- 
frame.  Three  years  later  he  married 
the  only  daughter  of  his  employer  and 
became  a partner  in  the  business.  Then 
it  was  that  he  began  to  carry  out  his 
educational  and  socialist  theories.  His 
sincerity  was  Luidoubted  ; his  plans  failed 
because  they  were  intermixed  with  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  religious  teaching 
that  were  extremely  offensive  to  tho 
Churches.  But  the  .seed  he  had  sown  as 
an  educationist  did  not  all  fall  on  hard 
ground,  and  when  it  sprang  up  it  became 
so  vigorous  as  to  bring  about  the  ad- 
mitted right  of  all  children  born  In  a 
free  State  to  a free  education.  He  died 
in  1858.  His  eldest  son,  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  born  in  1801,  settled  in  .America 
and  wrote  an  autobiography  which  con- 
tains a clear  and  vigorous  defence  ofTiis 
father’.s  principles. 

Other  Communications  Received  :~ 
.Anxious  Reader  (we  know  nothing  of 
the  South  African  company  you  name, 
and  would  advise  you  not  to  invest  in  it 
without  proof  of  its  bona  ftdes). — 
Goldhawk  (no  extraction  of  the  juice  is 
required  ; boil  the  onion  and  eat  it  and 
get  thereby  the  greater  part  of  its 
moisture  which  has  so  important  a thera- 
peutic value  ; to  make  it  specially  pala- 
table, cut  the  onion  through  the  centre, 
scoop  a circular  orifice  and  fill  this  either 
with  a fresh  kidney  or  a tomato,  and 
thus  you  will  provide  yourself  with  a 
tasty  food  that  is  also  a valuable 
mocficine).— -Ellen  (although  your  step- 
son’s conduct  is  so  uncouth  and  his 
speech  so  violent,  it  seems  to  us  that 
your  only  remedy  consists  in  forbearance, 
patience,  and  example). — H.  A.  (there 
may  be  some  truth  is  your  suggestion 
that  a small  dose  of  arsenic  will  help 
a man  to  win  a hundred  yards’  race,  but 
we  tell  y'ou  frankly  that  the  experiment 
is  more  likely  to  terminate  his  own  life; 
he  is  a fool  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
drugs  except  under  the  advice  of  a 
qualified  doctor).  — Amy  S.  (Ouceii 
Victoria  died  on  January  22nd,  1901,  her 
liusband.  Prince  Albert,  having  pre- 
deceased her  by  forty  years). — .Abraca 
(the  existence  of  ether  occupying  ail 
space  for  the  transmission  of  undulatory 
radiatiOn.s,  such  as  heat,  light,  and 
electricity,  was  di-covered  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  was  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  (Ireek  philosophers).— 
Will  and  Peter  (until  you  are  sure  that 
your  faith  has  changed,  heed  the  reason- 
ing of  your  father  ; there  arc  many  paths 
to  the  road  that  leads  to  one  destina- 
tion).— A.  C.  B.  (calomel  is  a 

mineral  medicine,  derived  from  mercury  ; 
camomile  a vegetable  curative  made  from 
the  plant  of  that  name). — Welsh  Will 
(what  was  called  a pompion  in  former 
days  is  now  spoken  of  as  a pumpkin). 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  FORM. 

This  is  a colloquialism,  employed  by  persons  only  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  the  language  of  civili>iil  life,  ft 
imports  a state  of  mind  that  bows  befoiTO  fashion,  a habit 
of  deferring  to  popular  opinion  in  matters  of  taste.  It  is 
“good  form”  to  play  a certain  part  in  the  world,  to  avoid 
certain  modes  of  speaking  and  acting,  to  cultivate  aji  in- 
gratiating manner,  so  as  to  become  a favourite  with  one’s 
contemporaries.  There  is  a proper  form  for  the  cricket 
field  and  golfing  ground,  for  the  church  and  the  tennis- 
party.  There  is  a distinction  between  Jiking  a thing  in 
itself  and  liking  it  because  others  like  it;  some  people  like 
spending  a holiday  in  the  Alps,  others  in  Bournemouth — 
neither  of  these  preferences  can  be  regarded  as  wrong  or 
foolish,  neither  of  them  is  in  good  or  bad  taste.  If  we  speak 
of  good  or  bad  taste,  we  refer  clearly  to  those  likes  or  dis- 
likes which  c'an  and  ought  to  be  affected  by  judgment,  the 
outcome  of  training  or  experience.  Good  taste  is  one  thing, 
good  form  another.  We  are  here  up  against  a vital  dis- 
tinction, involving  a specific  difference  of  mental  attitude. 

There  is  a work  which  may  be  regarded  as  supplying 
a standard  of  good  form,  a volume  of  transcendent  interest 
to  a large  class  of  the  community.  It  is  Debrett’s 
“Peerage  and  Baronetage.”  Its  theme  is  rank,  and  to  have 
a place  in  the  roll  of  notabilities  is  a distinction  upon  which 
multitudes  set  great  store.  It  is  grounded  in  a principle 
that  all  civiliseci  nations  admit ; gradation  seems  a law  of 
the  social  system.  Heraldry  includes  various  differences  of 
rank,  running  down  from  the  king,  duke  and  marquis  to 
the  baron,  baronet,  knight  and  esquire.  In  the  Church  we 
have  a succession  of  offices,  from  the  archbishop  down  to 
the  rector,  incumbent,  curate,  and  parish  clerk.  All  through 
society  this  subordination  is  found;  it  reigns  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  is  the  secret  of  eft'iclency  in  all  occupations. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  riding  in  his  gilded  coach,  is  but  a 
supreme  instance  of  delegated  authority  and  power. 

'This  distinctive  principle  involves  not  only  responsibility 
proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  office,  but  it  carries  with  i 
it  submission  to  rule,  which  is  often  oppressive.  Miss 
Burnev,  who  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  wife  of  George 
tlie  Third,  throws  light  upon  the  rigorous  etiquette 
demanded  by  custom — 

‘‘You  must  not  upon  any  account  stir  either  hand  or  foot. 
If  bv  chance  a pin  runs  into  your  head,  you  must  bear  the 
pain  without  wincing;  if  it  brings  the  tears  into  your  eyes, 
YOU  must  not  wipe  them  away;  if  they  give  you  a tingling 
sensation,  you  must  look  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.” 

Queen  Charlotte  herself.  Miss  Burney’s  mistress,  tells 
how  soon  the  splendour  of  her  state  palled  upon  her — 

‘‘The  Ouecn,”  savs  Miss  Burney,  ‘‘told  mo  how  she  at 
first  liked' her  jewels  and  ornaments;  but  the  charm  of  these 
soon  faded.  ‘Believe  me.  Miss  Burney,  I thought  at  first 
1 should  alvvavs  choose  to  wear  them ; but  the  trouble  and 
fatigue  of  putting  them  on,  and  the  care  they  required,  and  | 
the  "fear  of  losing  them  were  so  great  that  in  a fortnight’s  | 
time  I longed  again  for  my  earlier  dress,  and  wished  never  , 
to  see  them  more.’  ” I 

So  mucli  for  the  pleasures  associated  with  good  form. 
F.videnilv  they  involve  an  amount  of  accommodation  to 
other  people’s”  whims  and  oddities  which  lies  heavily  on  the 
human  spirit.^ 

The  term  “form”  suggests  an  artistic  reference,  and, 
like  art,  its  beginnings  lie  hidden  in  our  common  human 
nature.  ' The  propensity  to  make  distinctions  of  an  artificial 
kind  seems  rooted  in'  our  constitution.  The  merchant  is 
inclined  to  look  down  upon  the  tradesman,  the  tradesman 
on  the  artisan,  the  gentleman  on  the  merchant,  and  the 
man  of  title  on  the  gentleman.  No  doubt  there  is  a dis- 
tinction of  nature  which  produces  differences  jn  outward 
state.  Cincinnatus  was  not  born  to  dig  potatoes  in  his 
garden,  nor  Garibaldi  to  fe^ed  goats  at  Caprera.  There  is 
however  little  satisfaction  in  aspiring  to  a position  for 
which  one  is  not  fitted.  Society  takes  to  a system  of 
honours  and  rewards  much  better  than  do  individuals. 

“It  was  a prettv  invention,”  says  Montaigne,  “to  estab- 
lish certain  vain  and  cheap  distinctions  for  the  honour  and 
recompense  of  virtue,  such  as  crowns  of  laurel,  oak,  and 
myrtle,  the  particular  fashion  of  a garment,  the  privilege 
to  ride  in  a coach,  or  to  have  a torch  at  night,  a particular 


seat  ill  the  public  assembly,  the  im-Togathes  of  some  >>ur- 
n.ames  and  title.s,  distinctions  in  coats  of  arm>  and  the  like, 
the  use  of  which  has  been  variously  received  accoiding  l" 
the  honours  of  several  nations,” 

Dean  .Swift  pours  fetrth  his  saTue  in  this  fashion — 

“The  Emperor  of  Lilliput  rewards  his  courtiers  by  thror- 
silicen  threads  about  six  inches  long — he  holds  a stick  in 
his  hands  while  the.  candiduU  s advancing,  one  by  on«;, 
sometimes  leap  over  it,  sometimes  creep  under  it.  Who- 
ever shows  the  most  agilits  is  rewarded  with  the  blue 
coloured  silk,  the  next  with  the  red,  and  so  on.” 

And  Sidnev  .Smiili,  writing  of  honour.-',  -ays — 

“I  found  mv  neighbours  looking  up  their  family  tree, 
and  I thought  I would  do  the  same,  but  I only  got  as  far 
back  as  mv  great-gnandfather,  who  disappeared  somewliero 
about  the  time  of  the  assi7es.” 

.Shakespere’s  references  to  the  vanilv  which  sceTs  dis- 
tinction regardless  ol  innate  fitness  are  numerous.  He 
contrasts  tlie  comforts  of  a lowly  lot  with  the  anxieties  of 
an  elevated  station — 

“ Mefhinks  it  were  a hoppv  life 

To  be  no  better  than  a homely  swain; 

So  many  hours  must  1 take  my  rest. 

So  many  hours  must  I sport  myself. 

So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months  and  years 
Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created.” 

Health,  society,  and  all  desirable  pleasures  were  the 
blessing  attending  the  middle  station  of  life,  not  enraged 
with  the  passion  of  envy  or  the  secret  burning  lust  of 
ambition  for  great  things,  but  in  easy  circumstances  sliding 
gently  through  the  world  feeling  happy,  and  learn- 
ing by  every  day’s  e.xperience  to  know  it  more  sen.sibly. 
It  was  of  the  Abbe  Lacondaire  that  it  was  said,  “Why  did 
he  die  prematurely,  a heart-broken,  disappointed  man?  'Thi- 
secret  of  all  was  vanity  and  the  love  of  fame.  He  yearned 
for  eclat,  he  spoke  chiefly  for  renown;  in  tlie  pulpit,  at  the 
bar,  in  the  academy,  it  was  his  ceaseless  effort  to  glorif>- 
himself,  to  hear  his  words  in  the  echoing  praises  of  the 
crowd,  and  see  himself  reflected  in  the  admiring  coun- 
tenances.” 

“All  is  vnnitv,”  saitli  the  preacher.  Well,  there  is  so 
much  to  be  said  for  this  very  human  attribute  that  one 
wonders  how'  the  world  would  get  on  without  it.  \'aiiitv 
is  as  powerful  a factor  in  social  evolution  as  love  or  hunger. 
It  makes  as  valuable  a contribution  to  the  sum  of  forces 
tliat  secure  a rise  in  tvpe  and  increase  of  faciiltv.  It  lia- 
also  its  less  egoistic  side,  and  shows  a touching  dependence 
on  the  opinion  of  one’s  fellow's.  One  may  even  regard  ii 
as  an  aspiration  towards  perfection.  In  this  view  we  look 
upon  the  desire  to  exhibit  good  form  as  a salutary  effort 
to  get  above  the  meanness  of  a low  station,  the  ambition  to 
attain  something  out  of  the  common.  We  all  liave  somn- 
pet  vanitv,  were  it  onlv  to  shine  in  the  sphere  we  have  elected 
to  move  in.  Women  will  bear  tortures  with  heroism  for  the 
sake  of  appearance,  and  there  are  estimable  virtues  that 
servo  the  w'orld  that  are  due  to  its  prevalcnai.  It  is  a 
strong  stimulant,  but  we  must  beware  of  intoxication. 
Vanity  is  the  touching  expression  of  man’s  inabilitv  to  be 
sufficient  to  himself,  his  need  of  a link  with  his  fellows, 
his  thirst  for  iheir  approbation.  It  may  become  pueril''  and 
ridiculous;  it  ma>  plav  the  tyrant  and  exact  cruel  sacrifices 
from  other.s  without  remorse,  but  within  Tunits  it  is  a 
sweetener  of  our  daily  existence  which  cannot  he  disregarded 
without  loss.  In  short  the  struggle  to  gratifv  this  passion' 
is  nature’s  effort  to  spur  us  onward,  and  we  do  well  not  to 
stifle  it  o,ntircly,  but  to  direct  it  towards  the  mo.st  beneficent 
ends.  So  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  form  is 
not  altogether  'unjustified  after  all. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  Inclined  to  think  that  t'ae  use  of 
good  form  is  greater  tlian  its  abuse.  It  keeps  humanity  on 
the  rails  of  habit,  and  habit  is  one  of  the  strongest  motive 
forces  in  the  world.  'The  economy  of  emotion  which 
repetition  and  familiarity  effect  is  obvious ; w ithout  it  we 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  stray  impulses.  'Take  the  case 
of  a medical  man ; the  familiarity  with  much  pain  and 
suffering  does  not  harden  his  heart,  but  rather  transforms 
the  emotion  of  pity  into  a motive.  U'hat  a man  loses  in 
rapture  he  gains  in  inward  growth.  Rousseau  said  that 
“the  only  habit  a child  ought  to  be  allowed  to  form  was 
the  habit  of  forming  none.”  This  is  a counsel  of  perfection. 
Happy  they  w'ho  act  automatically  in  all  matters  of  first- 
rate  Importance! 
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Varieties. 


The  Pacific  is  fully  a mile  deeper  than 
iny  other  ocean. 

» * * 

The  Shah  of  Persia  possesses  an  arm- 
chair made  of  solid  gold,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones. 

More  than  7,000  pounds  of  pure  gold, 
says  an  authority,  are  required  each  year 
to  supply  the  wedding  rings  for  our  brides. 
■*■■*■* 

The  labouring  classes  of  Seville  live 
principally  on  vegetables,  with  occasionally 
bread  and  a little  dried  fish.  The  average 
remuneration  of  bank  clerks  is  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  a week. 

New  Jersey  is  to  pay  its  prisoners  for 
their  work  while  in  jail  to  give  tliem  a fair 
start  when  their  terms  are  completed.  The 
experiment  is  receiving  wide  publicity  in 
America. 

.■s-  * 

It  is  believed  that  ultra-violet  light  rays 
are  largely  responsible  for,  the  fading  of 
museum  specimens  in  show-cases,  and  ex- 
periments are  now  being  made  with  a view 
to  obtaining  glass  which  will  be  at  the  same 
time  colourless  ;ind  inexpensive. 

^ ^ ^ 

ARABS’  BELIEF  IN  CHARMS. 

In  Algeria,  especially  in  the  south  on 
the  skirts  pf  the  desert,  and  in  Tunisia 
charms  of  all  sorts  abound.  A chameleon’s 
skull  is  a most  valuable  specific  against  the 
manifold  evil  spirits  which  roam  the  air 
setirching  for  easy  game,  and  in  most 
villages  you  will  see  a mule’s  skull  clamped 

to  a house-top  or  on  a palm  tree. 

* * 

A TREE’S  SECRET. 

A chestnut  tree  in  Hampshire  was'  in 
bloom  early,  in  April,  and  evert  year  this 
has  been  the  first  chestnut  tree  in  Britain 
to  do  so.  Those  who  thought  that  it  was 
a special  sign  from  Heaven,  merited  by  Uie 
piety  of  the  inhabitants,  have  had  their 
illusion  dispelled.  For  while  some  excava- 
tions were  being  made  in  the  garden  where 
the  tree  grows  a hot  spring  was  discovered 
at  the  roots,  which  explained  much. 

■*■  * * 

THE  RESURRECTION  FLOWER. 

In  Egypt  is  a plant  called  the  resurrec- 
tion flower.  It  is  .seen  as  a little  ball  hang- 
ing on  a frtigile  stem,  resembling  in  colour 
and  shape  a shrunken  poppy-head.  Sleep- 
ing, but  not  dead,  the  flowers  are  aroused 
by  being  immersed  in  W'ater,  and  then 
supported  in  an  upright  position.  Soon 
the  fibres  begin  to  stir.  Slowly  they  unfold, 
until,  with  petals  thrown  back,  it  becomes 
a beautiful  starry  flower,  not  unlike  an 
aster 

* * * 

U.S.A.  CABINET  PERSONALIA. 

The  youngest  member  of  President 
Harding’s  Cabinet  is  Mr.  Hays,  the  Post- 
master-General, who  is  41 ; the  oldest  is 
Mr.  Mellon,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  who 
is  69.  Six  of  the  Cabinet  are  lawyers,  and 
two  have  been  editors.  Tw'o  of  the  Cabinet 
— the  President  and  Mr.  Hughe,jj  Secretary 
of  State — are  Baptists  ; Mr.  Denby,  Secre- 
tary of  Navy,  is  an  Episcopalian  ; and  Mr. 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  a 
Presbyterian.  The  Secretary  of  Labour, 
Mr.  Davies,  was  born  in  Wales.  Although 
he  can  be  a Cabinet  Minister,  he  would 
never  be  eligible  for  the  Presidency,  owing 
to  his  not  having  been  born  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  age  of  the  12 
members  of  the  Cabinet  is  55,  which  is 
strangely  enough  the  age  of  President 
Harding. 


THE  GREATEST  DICTIONARY. 

The  work  of  compiling  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  which  h.is  just  been  completed, 
has  been  going  on  for  forty  years.  V\'hen 
the  first  volume  of  the  new  work — which 
is  said  to  be  the  greatest  dictionary  in  the 
world — was  published  an  aeroplane  was  “a 
plane  placed  in  the  air  for  aerostatical  ex- 
periment.”^' A barrage  meant  a bar  across 
a river.  The  words  “garage”  and  “fusel- 
age” did  not  e.xist  in  our  tongue.  The  final 
entry  is  a strange  word,  “zyxt.”  Thus  one 
'Kentish  yebman  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
meeting  another,  expressed  him  when  he 
wanted  to  say,  “thou  seest.’’ 

* * » 

THE  NUMBERING  OF  HOUSES. 

. Numbering  the  houses  or  shops  in  a 
street  as  a means  of  identifying  them 
seems  a very  simple  device,  but  nobody 
thought  of  it  until  well  on  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Ihitil  then  they  got  on  as  well 
as  they  could  with  signs,  and  in  London 
streets,  like  Ch  eapside,  every  shopkeeper 
tried  to  outdo  his  rivals  in  the  size  and 
grandeur  of  his  sign-board.  Thev  pro- 
jected over  the  street,  and  every  now  and 
then  fell  down  and  killed  somebody.  They 
creaked  and  groaned  terribly”  whenever  the 
wind  blew,  and  it  shows  what  a nuisance 
they  were  that,  within  a year  of  house- 
numbers  being  introduced,  signboards 
which  projected  from  the  walls  vi'ere  pro- 
hibited. The  first  London  street  to  be 
numbered  in  March,  1764,  was  New  Bur- 
lington Street,  and  the  next  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields. 

* -s-  * 

THE  CARIBBEAN  SEA. 

'I'he  crystalline  clearness  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  excited  the  admiration  of 
Columbus,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  great 
discoveries,  is  said  to  have  ever  retained 
.'111  open  eye  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  In 
passing  over  these  splendidly  adorned 
grounds,  says  Mr,  Herbert  Luss,  where 
marine  life  shows  itself  in  an  endless  variety 
of  forms,  the  boat,  suspended  over  the 
purest  crystal,  seems  to  float  in  the  air. 
On  the  clear  sandy  bottom  ajppear 
thousands  of  sea-stars,  sea-urchins, 
molluscs,  and  fishes  of  a brilliancv  of  colour 
unknown  in  our  temperate  sens.  Ficrv 
red,  intensive  blue,  livelv  green,  and  golden 
yellow  perpetually,  vary.  The  specttitor 
floats  over  groves  of  sea-plants,  corals,  and 
sponges  that  afford  no  less  delight  to  the 
eye,  and  are  not  les.s  gently  agitated  bv 
the  heaving  waters  than  the  most  beautiful 
garden  on  earth  when  a gentle  breeze  passes 
through  the  waving  boughs. 

-s  * ' * 

MASCULINE  CONSTANCY. 

In  the  days  when  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
invincible  bachelor,  was  remaking  the 
British  Indian  forces  a youthful  cflicer 
asked  for  a furlough  to  go, home  and.be 
married.  Kitchener  listened  patiently,  and 
■hen  spoke  kindly.  “Kenilwoi th,  you’re  not 
.et  twenty-five.  You’re  in  the  midst  of  a 
niece  of  work  I value  and  W'hich  you’re 
loing  excellently.  Wait  a year.  By  that 
time  you’ll  have  cleaned  the  slate  and  tried 
out  vour  own  young  mind.  If  then  you 
still  desire  to  do  this  thing,  speak  to  me 
again,  and  you  shall  have  leave;  and  I’V' 
take  you  back  on  the  staff  afterwards.’’ 
The  year  passed,  and  the  officer  once  more 
proffered  his  request.  “.And  you  reallv  tell 
me,”  asked  Kitchener,  “that  after  thinking 
it  over  for  twelve  months  you  still  wish  to 
marry?”  “A’es,  sir,  very  much  indeed.” 
“Adjutant,”  commanded  Kitchener,  “Kenil- 
worth is  to  have  furlough  to  go  to  his  own 
wedding.  And  frankly,  my  boy,  I scarcely 
thought  there  .was  so  much  constancy  in  the 
masculine  world.”  Kenilworth  about  faced 
and  marched  to  the  door,  but  there  turned 
and  said,  “Thank  you,  sir.  Only  it’s  not 
the, same  woman.”  ■ 


A REMBRANDT  FIND. 

An  early  Rembrandt,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  vouched  for  by  several  well- 
known  experts,  has  been  discovered  in  a 
little  town  in  the  Harz.  The  picture 
which  is  said  to  have  been  painted  in  the 
year  1630  or  1631,  is  executed  upon  an 
octagonal  oak  panel  measuring  twenty-two 
inches  in  height  bv  sixteen  inches  in  width. 
The  subject  is  an  old  man  of  distinguished 
appearatice.  The  picture  is  still  in  its 
original  pinewood  frame  overlaid  with  horn, 
which  is  declared  by  one  expert  to  have 
been  specially  made  according  to  Rem- 
brandt’s instructions. 

• • * 

MADAME  SARAH  BERNHARDT. 

The  natal  name  of  the  world’s  greatest 
living  actress,  who  recently  reappeared  on 
the  London  stage,  was  Rosine  Bernardt. 
Her  mother,  Julie  Bernardt,  was  a Jewess 
of  Dutch  extraction,  born  in  Berlin,  and  a 
migrant  to  Paris  to  earn  a livelihood. 
.Sarah  attended  a Paris  convent  school  for 
a little  over  seven  years.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  (1858),  she  went  into  the 
world.  After  carrying  off  prizes  for 
tragedy  and  comedy  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Paris,  she  made  her  debut  at  the  Theatre 
Francaise  in  1862.  She  acted  like  a school- 
girl, said  the  critics,  but  her  elocution  was 
perfect.  Her  actual  first  appearance  on  any 
stage  was  in  the  convent,  in  a play  written 
by  one  of  the  nuns  and  performed  before 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  “When  the 
curtain  rose  for  the  play  to  begin,”  she 
says,  “I  felt  paralysed.  Cold  shivers  went 
through  me  from  mv  head  to  my  feet.  I 
could  not  move,  and  one  of  my  companions 
had  to  push  me  forward  just  as,  years 
later,  Prevost  had  to  do  in  my  di^hut  at  the 
Comedie  I'rancrdse.  However,  I went 
through  my  part,  though  I was  half  in- 
toxicated with  fear,  and  I did  not  know 
what  1 was  saving.” 

'*  *,  * . 

THE  RIDDLE  OF  STONEHENGE. 

Recent  work  undertaken  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  and  the  Office  of  Works  has 
produced  evidence  of  a fascinating  charac- 
ter— namely,  that  the  present  monuments 
are  but  .the  remains  of  .Stonehenge  II., 
and  that  th',''re  was  an  older  Stonehenge 
than  the  one  known  to-day.  That  this 
meg.'ti^'iic  monument  of  pre-Stonehenge 
times  e.xisted  has  been  proved  by  the  later 
researches  at  the  “.A'ubrey  holes.”  A circle 
of  standing  stones,  enclosed  'nv  a bank  and 
a ditch,  was  the  site  of  this  older  monu- 
ment, from  which,  in  the  Bronze  Age,  the 
stones  were  taken  to  help  to  .build  the 
newer  one.  How  .Stonehenge  was  erected 
in  those  early  times  has  been  suggested  by 
comparison  with  the  mechanism  used  for 
the  repairs  carried  out  in  the  last  twelve 
months.  “The  makers  of  .Stonehenge,”  it 
is  pointed  out,  “were  clearly  equal  to  the 
task  of  raising  stones  of  five  or  six  tons 
to  the  required  heights,  and  of  setting  them 
upright  with  ab-;olute  precision.”  Levers 
and  inclined  planes  of  earth  give  no  satis- 
factory explanation,  and  are  excluded  on 
the  evidence  of  one  of  the  existing  lintels. 
This  shows  an  enlargement  of  the  mortises 
along  the  length  of  the  under-side  stone, 
which  can  gnly  be  the  correction  of  a mis- 
calculation discovered  when  the  lintel  was 
being  lowered  on  to  the  tenons.  Such  an 
alteration  could  not  have  been  made  with- 
out the  use  of  some  form  of  rope  and  a 
method  of  slinging  which  an  uncivilised 
and  primitive  community  would  not  possess. 
.Astronomers  have  dated  Stonehenge  at 
1,500  years  before  Christ,  so  that  unless 
the  latest  evidences  conflict  with  this  date 
something  like  a civilised  community, 
commanding  considerable  engineering  and 
mechanical  knowledge,  must  be  presumed 
to  have  existed  in  England  more  than 
3,000  years  ago. 
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a RT^NlDOM  S 
^ RET^IDINCSS.  ^ 

«T\  eT\ 

When  does  a cloek  conceal  itself? — When 
it  itets  behind  time. 


Odd  Fellows* — ^Bachelors  and  widowers. 

* * -rr 

Obvious. — Visitor,  to  convict  : “Why 
are  you  here  in  prison?’’  Convict: 
“Because  I can’t  get  out!’’ 

* <■  * 

The  Enthusiast — “1  simply  love 
horses.”  “1  thought  so.”  “Wliy?”  “1 
saw  you  riding  with  your  arms  round  one’s 
neck. ” 

» * » 


“1  never  denv  my  wife  ;t  wish.”  “In- 
deed?” “Xo;  i let  lier  wisit.  It  doesn’t 
cost  anything.” 

-X-  » * 

Julia,  looking  up  from  the  piano:  “They 
say  you  adore  good  music.”  George  : “Oh, 
that  doesn’t  matter;  go  on.” 

*■  » * 

Dealer  ; “This  horse,  sir,  possesses  real 
stamina  !”  Farmer  : “He  must  do  ; other- 
wise he  could  never  have  lived  .so  long  !” 

A 

Mick  O’Gradv  : “I  want  a cake  of  soap.” 
C.hemist  : “Will  you  have  it  scented?” 

Mick:  “1  will  not.  I’ll  take  it  wid  me.” 

* * -fr 

Mountby  : “It  is  possible  to  cut  some 

people  bv  ignoring  them  completelv.” 
Guy:  “1  wish  i could  cut  my  lawn  that 
wav.  ” 

» * -X 

Madge:  “I  never  read  tragic,  stories  in 

the  winter.”  F.Ilen  : “On  what  principle, 
dear?”  Madge:  “They  make  my  blood 
run  cold.” 

■X-  * 

“What  are  you  doing.  Tommy?” 
“.Standing  before  the  looking-glass,”  said 
Tommy  : “I  w anted  to  see  bow  i would 
look  it  1 was  twins.” 

.\iint  Charlotte  : “The  idea  of  little 

Bertie  having  cigarettes  in  his  pocket  !” 
Bertie’s  mother':  “It’s  lucky  1 found  them. 
1 haven’t  a single  one  left.” 

* -x-  X- 

“.And  yet  he  seems  to  have  accumulated 
monpy.  Fortune  appears  to  have  knoHced 
:it  his  door.”  “I  don’i  believe  she  merely 
knocked  ; she  must  have  broken  in'.” 

* -X-  * 

Mr.  RIngton  : “Oh,  these  look  like  the 

tarts  my  mother  baked  twenty  years  ago!” 
Mrs.  Bington,  greatly  delighted  : “I’m  so 
glad  !”  Mr.  Bington,  biting  one  : “And, 
really,  I believe  tjiey  must  be  the  same 
tarts  ! ” 

■X  * * 

The  school  teacher  had  been  reading 

alout  Canaan,  the  land  “flowing  wdth  milk 
and  honev.”  “Now,”  she  said  to  the  class, 
“What  do  you  think  a land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey  would  be  like?”  “Please, 
teacher,”  a little  bov  replied,  “sticky  !” 

* ' X * 

The  guests  had  departed,  paterfamilias 
had  gone  upstairs,  and  little  Minnie  was 
left  alone  with  her  mother.  “Can  spirits 
talk?”  asked  the  girl.  “Xo,  child  ; why 
do  you  ask?”  “Because  you  said  the 
whiskey  was  telling  on  dad,  and  I wanted 

know'  what  it  said!” 

* -x-  X 

'Iho  two  girls  were  enjoying  a private 
chat,  and  Gwendoline  was  all  c.ycitcment 
over  -Adelaide’s  account  of  her  elopement. 
‘.‘How  romantic!”  exclaimed  the  former; 
“but  weren’t  )ou  afraid  of  the  ladder 
slipping?”  “Oh,  no!”  replied  Adelaide, 
“mother  was  holding  it!” 

•/r  ‘X’  -if 

A certain  w'ell-known  Professor  was 
entertaining  some  students  at  his  house. 
Taking  down  a magnificent  sword  that 
hung  over  the  fireplace,  he  brandished  it 
about,  exclaiming,  “Xcver  shall  I forget 
the  day  I drew  this  blade  for  tiie  first 

time.”  “Where  did  you  draw'  it,  sir?” 

inquired  a freshman.  “.At  a raffle,”  was 
the  quiet  reply. 


In  Training.— “My  son,”  said  a father, 
solemnly,  “when  you  see  .a  boy  loafing’ 
:d)out  the  street  corners  at  all  hours,  what 
place  in  life  do  you  suppose  he  is  fitting 
himsell  lor?’’  “To  be  a poliecm.in,” 
replied  the  young  philosopher. 

Model  School  Regulations.  — Little 
girl  : “II  I wore  a teacher,  I’d  make  everv- 
body  behave.”  .Auntie:  “How  would  vou 
accomplish  that?”  Little  girl;  “Aery 
easily.  When  girls  were  bad  I’d  tell  them 
they  didn't  look  pretty  ; and  when  little 
boys  were  bad  I’d  make  them  sit  with  the 
girls,  and  when  big  boys  were  b;id  1 
wouldn't  let  them  sir  with  the  girls.” 

X X X 

VULGAR  TRUTH. 

.A  w'e!l-I:nown  literary  man  had  been 
.asked  to  propose  the  loa-.t  of  “Beautiful 
AA’oman.”  He  spoke  with  patronising  con- 
descension— a rather  dangerous  thing  to 
do.  When  he  s.ai  <iown  the  toast-master 
called  upon  a dainty  little  lady  to  propose 
the  toast  of  “Mere  Man.”  .She  rose,  and 
began  demurely:  ‘‘Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
Man  is  but  clay  in  the  hands  of  a woman 
— and  she  generally  inakes  n mug  of  liim  !” 

X X -X 

NEIGHBOURLY  ECONOMY. 

Little  girl,  to  ,Scoili>h  housewife: 
j “Please,  m'm,  ma  inilher  has  sent  me  to 
j see  if  ye  would  lend  her  yuir  beef  bone  lo 
make  broth  wP?”  .Scottish  housewife: 
“AA'ell,  my  jassic,  I cannie  jist  do  that. 
Ye  see,  we  made  broth  wi’  it  oorsels  on 
Monday,  and  we  lent  it  to  Mrs.  M’Allister 
to  flavour  some  hare  soup  on  Tuesdav,  and 
we  be  using  it  the  day  for  cockieleekie 
oorsels;  but  ye  may'  get  a boiling  o’  it  on 
Friday,  for  Airs.  Jamieson  has  the  promise 
o’  it  the  morn  for  some  nice  strengihening 
soup,  for  her  man’s  an  invalid.” 

XXX 

SHOPPING  METHODS. 

A small  shopkeeper  relates  the  follow- 
ing as  an  example  of  what  he  has  to  put 
up  with  from  his  customers.  In  response 
to  a sharp  note  to  the  effect  that  if  Mrs. 

H did  not  pay  up  before  the  end  of 

the  week  the  account  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a debt  collector,  the  ladv  came 
herself  and  promised  to  pay  thirty  shillings 
on  account  on  the  Saturday.  On  the 

Thursday  night,  Mrs.  H ’s  daughter 

entered  the  shop  with  the  cool  request, 
’’Please,  mother  says  will  ><ni  let  her  have 
two  pounds  of  bacon  out  o’  the  thirty  i 
shillings  she  promised  you?”  i 

XXX  i 

EMINENT  GUESTS. 

■A  lady  who  had  risen  from  the  masses, 
and  whose  husband  had  realised  a large 
fortune  out  of  war  munitions,  desired  to 
be  “in  the  swim,”  and  suggested  to  her 
equally  ignorant  husband  th:it  they  should 
give  ciinrier  parties.  The  invitations  were 
issued,  and  several  people  of  light  and 
leading  assembled  at  the  tirst  dinner.  The 
di.scussion  at  the  table  was  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  J’itt  and  Palmerston. 
The  hostess  liistened  intently  for  some  time, 
and  ultimately,  as  tho  conversation  became 
more  animatej,  she  called  out  to  her 
husband  at  the  other  'end  of  the  table, 
’'Husband,  dear,  take  down  at  once  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  two  gentle- 
men, and  let  us  invito  them  to  our  nest 
dinner.”  ^ 


'prospect  of  PROMOTION. 

I Applicant  : “I  am  a student,  and  would 
I like  to  know  if  you  could  take  me  on  as 
! a bricklayer?”  Foreman:  ‘’Bricklayer? 

j Xo ! We  might  start  you  as  an  architect 
; with  a chance  of  working  your  way  up.” 

i X X,  -X 

I CIRCUMLOCUTION. 

I ”1  suppose  wr  .shall  be  gening  soiiu- 
j of  these  nice  fresli  eggs  for  breakfast,” 
' said  the  country  boarder.  ‘‘Yes,  these  very 
J hut  not  till  you  come  down  here 

I next  month,”  replied  the  f.irmer.  “A'ou 
see,  I 've  got  lo  sell  them  to  the  local  com- 
mission man,  he  sells  them  to  tlic  jobl>  r, 
who  in  turn  sells  them  back  here  to  the 
i fellow  yvlio  runs  the  country  grocerv,  anil 
I 1 buy  them  from  him.” 

IN  DANGER. 

, .An  Irishman  vi.siiln.g  a friend  in 
I hospit.al  began  to  take  an  imerest  in  iliu 
other  patients.  ‘’Wliai  are  you  in  here 
for?”  he  asked  one.  “I’vo  got  lonsilitis, 
and  I’ve  got  to  have  my  tonsils  cut  out,” 
was  the  answer.  ‘‘.\nd  you?”  he  asked 
another.  “I’ve  got  blood  poi.soning  in  the 
arm,  ;md  they’re  g'oln.g  to  cut  it  oil,”  was 
I the  reply.  “Oh,  horrors!”  exclaimed  Pat, 
“this  iiin’t  no  place  for  mo.  I’ve  got  u 
cold  in  me  head  1 ’’ 

X X X 

ACCORDING  TO  ORDERS. 

A greengrocer’s  boy  hailed  a boat  m 
dock  at  Liverpool,  ancl  tho  surly  mate 
.gruffly  tislv'cd  him  what  he  wanted.  “I’vo 
\ got  some  vegetables  for  tlic  ship,”  was  the' 

: ryply.  “.\11  right,  you  needn’t  come 
I aboard  ; throw  ’em  up  one  at  a time,”  said 
; the  male,  as  be  stood  in  readiness  to  receive 
I the  expected  vegetables.  “.\lioy,  there: 

! look  out!”  shouted  the  kid,  as  he  threw 
^ a single  green  pea  towards  tlic  mate;  ’’I’ve 
got  a sack  of  them  !” 

•K*  ^ 

THE  SOLITARY  EXCEPTION. 

Mrs.  Pllkington  was  a portly,  talkative 
specimen  of  the  fetnale  variety,  whose 
husband.  In  a moment  of  weakness,  had 
taken  her  to  see  a Football  Cup  match.  U 
was  the  first  match  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
her  head  kept  going  up  higher  and  higher 
as  the  game  proceeded.  Presoritly  she 
asked  her  husband,  “What  are  those  eleven 
fools  trying  to  do?”  ‘’They’re  trying  lo 
get  that  ball  through  those  posts  into  that 
net,”  said  her  husband.  'Iliere  w.as  silence 
for  a few  minutes.  'Ihen  slie  asked,  “.And 
what  are  the  eleven  other  fools  trying  to 
do?”  “They’re  trying  to  prevent  them,” 
answered  her  long-suffering  husband. 
“And  what  are  all  tho  forty  thousand  other 
fools  doing?”  she  .said,  with  a tone  of 
sarcasm  in  her  voice.  ‘‘They’re  all  enjoy- 
ing themselves  but  one,”  came  the  retort. 

X X X 

A SIMPLE  LESSON. 

Trying  to  look  as  if  he  was  always 
doing  that  sort  of  thing,  Reginald  w'ent 
into  an  outfilter’.s  shop  and  ;isked  to  see 
some  evening-dress  tics.  Bashfully  he 
asked  the  shop  Jissistant  as  to  tho  best  way 
to  tie  the  correct  bow.  “That’s  quite  easy, 
sir,”  replied  the  shopman  glibly  ; “you  hold 
the  tie  in  your  left  band  .'ind  the  collar  in 
the  other.  Slip  the  neck  inside  the  collar, 
and  then  cross  the  left  hand,  .steadying  the 
right  i.md  witli  the  other  fiand.  Then  drop 
both  ends  and  catch  hold  of  the  right-hand 
end  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  otiier  with 
the  other.  Reverse  hands,  and  then  pick 
up  the  loose  end  with  the  nearest  hand. 
Pull  this  end  through  the  loop  with  your 
unengaged  hand,  and  tighten  neatly  into 

place.  That’s  all,  except “Except 

what?"'' gasped  Reginald.  ‘‘Well,  all  you 
have  to  do  then  is  to  disentangle  youw 
hands,  sir,”  said  fhe  shopman  blit'acly 
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MORAL  REFLECTIONS. 


Idleness  travels  leisurely  and  poverty  soon 
overtakes  it. 

. Contentment  gives  a crown  where  fortune 
has  denied  it. 

True  courage,  as  well  as  true  wisdom,  is 
not  distrustful  of  itself. 

Use  the  knowledge  you  have  and  you 
will  have  all  you  can  use. 

Happiness  is  not  a matter  of  events  ; it 
depends  upon  the  tides  of  the  mind. 

Let  us  remember  that  to  have  faults  and 
not  to  strive  to  correct  them  is  to  add  to 
our  faults. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  when  we  fall, 
for  if  we  rise  each  time  we  shall  one  day 
rise  to  stay. 

Happiness  depends  so  absolutely  upon 
ourselves  that  it  is  the  one  thing  we  can 
never  be  sure  of. 

Never  wait  for  a thing  to  turn  up.  Go 
ani.  turn  it  up  yourself.  It  takes  less  time, 
and  it  is  surer  to  be  done. 

Never  reply  in  a like  manner  to  a sharp 
or  angry  word  ; remember  that  it  is  the 
second  word  that  makes  the  quarrel. 

They  who  would  rule  safely  must  rule 
with  love,  not  arms.  More  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  love  than  the  W'orld 
dreams  of.  • 

The  material  condition  of  happiness  is 
not  wealth,  but  simplicity  and  temperance. 
■And  without  faith  and  its  rich  promises  the 
heart  starves. 

Our  wishes  are  presentiments  of  the 
capabilities  which  lie  within  us,  and 
harbingers  of  that  which  we  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  perform. 

A blessed  thing  it  is  for  any  man  or 
woman  to  have  a friend  ; .one  human  soul 
whom  we  can  trust  utterly  ; who  knows  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  us,  and  who  loves  us 
in  spite  of  all  our  faults. 


STATISTICS. 

Of  the  365,707  persons  in  Government 
Departments  on  February  1st,  103,807  were 
women. 

One  hundred  thousand  books  on  the  war 
have  been  collected  by  the  French  War 
Museum,  21  miles  of  shelves  being  needed 
to  house  them. 

From  1914  to  1920  there  were  2,779,543 
births  in  France,  against  4,232,705  deaths, 
exclusive  of  war  losses,  which  exceed  a 
million.  There  are  now  2,500,000  more 
women  in  France  than  men. 

Treasury  returns  show  that  the  total 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31st 
was  1,425,984,666,  the  expenditure  being 
;£1,195,427,877,  leaving  a surplus  of 
^230,556,789.  In  his  original  Budget  the 
Chancellor  estimated  a surplus  of  234 
millions. 

Last  Year’s  Wheat  Crops.— The  total 
production  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales 
last  year  was  6,669,000  quarters,  or 
1,300,000  quarters  less  than  in  1919,  and 
some  270,000  below  the  pre-war  average. 
It  was  the  poorest  crop  since  1904,  the 
yield  being  only  28.5  bushels  per  acre,  or 
more  than  two  bushels  under  the  average 
for  the  years  1910-1919. 

War  Casualties. — Final  statistics  relat- 
ing to  war  casualties,  demobilisation, 
recruiting,  and  military  tribunals  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  are  contained  in  an  Army 
Blue-bt)ok  just  published.  Between  August 
4th,  1914,  and  September  30th,  1919, 
116,781  British  officers  and  2,354,371  other 
ranks  were  returned  as  casualties.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  war  to  September 
30th,  1919,  a total  of  287,049  men  were 
tried  by  courts-martial.  Of  these  256,784 
were  convicted  and  21,735  acquitted.  Only 
335  culprits  were  sentenced  to  death.  There 
wore  7,338  sentences  of  penal  servitude,  in- 
cluding 140  for  life. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL 


Whale-Spotting  from  the  Air.  — A 
group  of  adventurous  British  airmen  is 
about  to  demonstrate  how  airplanes  may 
be,  used  to  advantage  by  whaling  companies 
for  .whale-spotting.  It  is  believed  that  the 
advantages  of  aerial  spotting  would  greatly 
augment  the  efficiency  of  whaling  fleets 
and  in  this  manner  more,  than  compensate 
for  the  e.xpense  of  the  air  service. 

Divining  Rod  for  Oil. — French  scien- 
tists are  experimenting  with  a new  process 
of  locating  mineral  and  petroleum  deposits, 
which  is  said  to  have  proved  fairly  success- 
ful in  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  its  trials. 
It  is  understood  that  the  basis  of  the  idea 
is  the  use  of  the  known  radioactivity  of 
certain  metals.  By  employing  certain 
electrical  apparatus  veins  of  iron  and 
copper  ore  have  been  verified  at  depths  of 
500  yards  below  the  surface,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  seek  for  oil  in  the  Puy-de-Dome 
and  Morocco. 

Light  and  Sound. — One  of  the  most 
wonderful  discoveries  in  science  is  the  fact 
that  a beam  of  light  produces  sound.  A 
beam  of  sunlight  is  thrown  through  a lens 
on  a glass  vessel  that  contains  lamp-black, 
coloured  silk  or  worsted,  or  other  sub- 
stances. A disc,  having  slits  or  openings 
cut  in  it,  is  made  to  revolve  swiftly  in  this 
beam  of  light  so  as  to  cut  it  up,  thus 
making  alternative  flashes  of  light  and 
shadow.  On  putting  the  ear  to  the  glass 
vessel,  strange  sounds  are  heard  so  long  as 
the  flashing  beam  is  falling  on  the  vessel. 

Celluloid  in  Surgery. — Hundreds  of 
people,  it  is  stated,  are  walking  about  to- 
day with  holes  in  their  heads,  as  a result 
of  injuries  received  in  the  war.  Apparently 
this  state  of  things  is  soon  to  be  remedied. 
Mr.  Percy  Sargent,  the  well-known 
surgeon,  and  Dr,  J.  G.  Greenfield,  have 
been  carrying  out  experiments  on  the 
closure  of  these  wounds,  and  also  plating 
them  with  celluloid.  The  method  was 
devi.sed  by  Mr.  Sargent,  and  a report  on 
this  method  of  patching  broken  skulls  is 
to  be  published  shortly.  “The  defects,” 
said  Dr.  Greenfield,  “often  cause  severe 
headaches,  but  when  plated  with  special 
celluloid  the  pain  no  longer  exists,  and  the 
defect  in  the  head  is  not  noticeable.  The 
celluloid  plate  is  placcc^under  the  skin,  and 
is  neither  movable  nor  causes  inconveni- 
ence. The  ‘patch’  does  not  apply  to  merely 
small  holes.  Cases  have  been  dealt  with 
where  the  holes  in  the  skull  were  big 
enough  for  a man  to  put  his  fist  in.  When 
fixed  the  plate  does  not  deteriorate.” 


Skin  Xrotibles 

Such  as  Eczema,  Rashes,  Ulcers, 
GERMOLENE,  THE  NEW  ASEPTIC 
DRESSING 
Soothes  at  a Touch. 

FREE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  torment 
of  such  skin  disorders  as  eczema,  rashes, 
ulcers,  pimples,  piles,  or  bad  leg,  will  hail 
Germolene,  the  new  aseptic  dressing  with 
gladness,  for  it  relieves  these  troubles  auto- 
matically. It  must  do  so,  because  it  is 
composed  of  ingredients  which  expel,  kill, 
and  exclude  all  germ  life. 

The  Proprietors  of  Germolene  have  such 
faith  in  it  that  they  know  it  has  only  to 
be  used  to  be  universally  adopted  as  a skin 
remedy.  They  know  it  is  no  mere  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  it  soothes  at  a touch,  and 
they  are  willing  to  send  a tin  of  Germolene 
entirely  free  and  post  paid  to  any  reader  of 
this  paper  who  sends  his  or  her  name  and 
address  to  the  Veno  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manu- 
facturing Chemists,  Manchester.  Germo- 
lene  costs  1/3  and  5/-  al  Chemists. — [Adr'f.j 


CHESS. 

Conducted  by  “ Expertus.” 

PROBLEM  No.  853. 

By  “ Expertus.” 


Black  (5  pieces). 


White  (7  pieces), 

Whit.;  to  play  and  Mate  in  three  moves. 


SOLUTION. 

Problem  No.  852  (“  Expertus”). 

1 R to  Q 6. 

GAME. 

{Caro  Kami  Defence). 

White — Sir  G.  A.  Thomas.  Black — R.  H.  V.  Scott. 


1 P to  K 4 

1 P to  Q B 3 

2 P to  Q 4 

2 P to  Q 4 

3 Kt  to  Q B 3 

3 P tks  P 

4 Kt  tks  P 

4 B to  B 4 

5 Kt  to  Kt  3 

5 B to  Kt  3 

6 Kt  to  B 3 (a) 

6 P to  K 3 

7 B to  Q B 4 

7 Kt  to  B 3 

8 Castles 

. 8 Q Kt  to  Q 2 

9 Q to  K 2 

9 B to  K 2 

10  B to  Kt  3 (b) 

10  Kt  to  Q sq 

11  B to  Q 2 

11  Castles 

12  Q R to  Q sq 

12  R to  K sq 

13  Kt  to  K 5 

13  Kt  tks  Kt 

14  P tks  Kt 

14  Q to  Kt  3 

15  P to  Q B 4 

15  Kt  to  Kt  5 

16  B tks  Kt 

16  B tks  B 

17  B to  B 2 (c) 

17  B tks  B 

18  Q tks  B 

18  Q R to  Q sq 

19  Kt  to  K 4 

19  B to  K 2 

20  P to  B 5 

20  Q to  R 4 

21  Kt  to  Q 6 

21  B tks  Kt 

22  K P tks  B 

22  R to  Q 2 (d) 

23  R to  Q 4 

23  g to  Q sq 

24  Q to  R 4 

24  P to  K 4 

25  R to  Q 3 

25  P to  Q R 3 

26  R to  K sq 

28  Q to  B 3 

27  Q to  K Kt  4 

27  Q to  K 3 

28  Q tks  Q 

28  K tks  Q 

29  K (Q.I)  to  K 3 

29  P to  B 3 

30  P to  B 4 (e) 

30  K to  B 2 

31  P tks  P 

31  P tks  P 

32  R tks  P 

32  R tks  R 

33  R tks  R 

33  K to  B 3 

34  R to  K 8 

34  K to  B 2 

35  R to  K 3 

35  P to  Q Kt  3 

36  P to  Q Kt  4 

36  P to  Q Kt  4 

37  K to  B 2 

37  K to  B sq 

38  R to  Q R 3 

38  R to  Q 'R  2 

39  K to  K 3 

39  K to  K sq 

40  K to  Q 4 

- 40  K to  Q sq 

41  K to  K 5 

41  Resigns. 

NOTES. 

(a)  P to  K R 4 is  sometimes  played  here,  and  Black 
replies  P to  K R 4. 

(b)  Preparing  P to  Q B 4 and  an  ad%'ance  of  the 
Q P,  but  White  has  another  object  also  to  open  the 
Q file,  which  he  later  adopts. 

(c)  Clearing  a way  for  the  Kt. 

(d)  There  appears  to  be  an  easy  draw  by  P to 
Q Kt  3,  isolating  White's  advanced  pawn. 

(e)  M'ith  the  fall  of  another  pawn  Black’s  game 
soon  becomes  untenable. 


KENT  CONGRESS. 

The  first  and  second  prizes  ^Section  A) 
were  divided  between  M.  Euwe  (Holland) 
and  J.  J.  O’Hanlon  (Ireland).  Section  B 
was  won  by  Sir  G.  A.  Thomas,  the 
second  prize  going  to  B.  E.  Sieghiem. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Senex  (Darwen). — Solutions  to  Nos.  847,  848,  and 
850  correct,  also  miniature.  No.  847  is  beautifully 
constructed.  No.  850  and  Miniature  are  elegant 
trifles. 

Albert  Tavlor. — Solution  to  No.  849  correct. 
1 B tks  P,  2 Q to  B 5,  is  the  idea. 


ootn 


Cleanses  and  Preserves  the  Teeth, 
Removes  discolouration. 

/Arrests  decay  by  destroying  the  germs. 
Disinfects  the  mouth  and  ensures 
sweet  breath. 

Prevents  tartar  deposit. 

Cannot  injure  the  enamel. 

The  most  effective  tooth  cleanser,  beautifier 
cind  preserver.  . 

PRICE  1^3. 
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Refresh!^ , 

i — 

CLCflNses 

tr  PReV€NT5 

DtCflY,fT€CrH. 

ERASMIC 


Paris.  ERASMIC  " Perfumers  13^  New  Bond  St  London.  W.  \ Brussels. 
Depot  for  CANADA:  41&43  5t  Francois  Xavier  Sfc  montr^l./"^ 


A NEW  SERIAL  STORY 

WILL  BEGIN  IN  THE 

FAMILY  HERALD 


(NO>  4072)|  FOR  THE  WEEK 
ENDING  HAY  7TH,  ENTITLED — 

W00II6  A PRINCESS" 

By  the  Author  of  “Sweetbmeb,”  “Hkb  Soldieb  Loyee,” 

“A  Gipsy  Maiden,”  “A  Mountain  Daisy,"  &o. 


This  is  a powerful  and  thrilling  story  of  love  and 
intrigue  in  which  a young  English  guardsman, 
meeting  a beautiful  girl  in  London  in  mysterious 
circumstances,  falls  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight,  ‘ 
and  goes  through  many  exciting  and  desperate  ; 
experiences  in  both  hemispheres  before  his  wooing  { 


NOTE  THE  DATE— 

FAMILY  HERALD 

MAY  7th, 

and  give  an  order  for  regular  weekly  delivery  at  once. 


Y AWOJWTV4LNT 


Qtxardian  to  the  S’hrine 
of  Bea  uty 

Uncared  for  Beauty  Quickly  Fades. 

The  woman  favoured  with  a clear  skin  and  a beautiful  complexion  should 
not  neglect  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  means  of  preserving  her  charms. 
The  regular  use  of  a pure  soap  that  is  a real  skin  tooic  is  all  that  is 
• ^lecessary  fc^r  the  preservation  of  Nature’s  gifts. 


Is  the  toilet  soap  de  luxt,  unequalled  in  its  efficacy  in  promoting 
perfect  skin  health  and  ensuring  freedom  from  the  many  little  skin 
troubles  due  to  climatic  changes.  Tl.e  skin  readily  responds  to  its 
(emollient  action  and  assumes  a soft,  velvety  texture  and  a transparent 
clearness.  It  is  solid  soap  right  through,  freed  from  all  moisture, 
and  delicately  perfumed  with  sweet  lavender. 

Ask  for  KNIGHT’S  CASTILE  SOAP— the  Beauty  Soap. 
Manufacturtd  by 

JOHN  KNIGHT.  LTD.,  LONDON. 
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77''!^  *2i^ 

BIOGRAPHY  A SPORT. 

“Biography,”  says  Mr.  Philip  P. 
Guedalla  in  “Supers  and  Supermen,”  “like 
big  game  hunting  is  one  of  the  recognised 
forms  of  sport  ; .and  it  is  as  unfair  as  only 
sport  can  be.  High  on  some  far  hillside 
of  politics  or  history,  the  amateur  marks 
down  his  distant  quarry.  Follows  an  in- 
tensely distasteful  period  of  furtive 
approach,  on  the  subject,  which  leads  the 
deer-stalker  up  gullies  and  ravines,  and  the 
biographer  through  private  letters  and 
washing  books. 

“The  burn  grows  deeper  and  wetter,  the 
letters  take  a more  private  and  a less 
publishable  turn,  until  at  last  our  sports- 
man, well  within  range,  turns  to  his 
publisher,  who  carries  the  guns,  and 
empties,  one,  two,  and  (if  the  public  will 
stand  it)  three  barrels  into  his  unprotesting 
victim  ; because  it  is  a cruel  truth  that  the 
subjects  of  “Lives”  are  rarely  themselves 
alive.  It  is  at  once  the  shame  of  bio- 
graphers and  the  guarantee  of  their  marks- 
manship that  they  are  perpetually  shooting 
the  sitting  statesman.” 


A NEEDED  RABBIT. 

The  flying  survey  that  the  engineers 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  made 
through  the  unexplored  forests  and 
mountains  of  Canada  was  attended  by  all 
manner  of  hardships  and  adventures.  It 
is  remarkable  that  so  few  men  lost  their 
lives,  for  the  work,  which  was  pushed 
forward  winter  and  summer,  was  alwavs 
filled  with  dangers.  .\n  experience  related 
in  Mr.  F.  A.  Talbot’s  book,  “The  Making 
of  a Great  Canadian  Railway,”  affords  a 
graphic  idea  of  the  pains  and  penalties  that 
many  surveyors  endured  in  that  silent,  un- 
populated country — 

“In  the  depths  of  winter  I was  out  with 
one  of  the  surveyors  on  an  exploration  trip. 
\Ve  had  four  dogs  and  a couple  of  sleighs 
not  heavily  laden.  SomeliQW  or  other, 
owing  to  the  blinding  snow,  we  were 
delayed  and  lost  our  way.  The  dogs  had 
to  go  without  food  and  we  ourselves  did 
not  taste  a bite  for  three  days  ; nor  did  we 
catch  sight  of  the  smallest  specimen  of 
game.  One  thing  after  another  was 
thrown  off  the  sleighs  to  ease  the  plight  of 
the  dogs,  grown  so  thin  froin  want  of  food 
that  their  ribs  showed  through  their  skins. 
Only  our  sleeping  bags  were  retained. 
Through  the  day  we  stumbled  along  on  our 
snowshoes,  constantly  falling  over  obstacles 
and  bruising  ourselves  against  the  trees. 
.\t  night  we  lay  down  by  our  camp  fire, 
utterly  exhausted  and  faint  from  hunger 
and  cold. 

“It  was  on  the  third  morning  that  I 
descried  the  faint  footprints  of  a jack 
rabbit.  It  was  the  first  sign  of  game  that 
we  had  seen  for  three  days.  I drew  my 
companion's  attention  to  the  track.  ‘Stop 
right  here  and  light  a fire.  We'll  have 
something  to  eat  this  morning  or  else  I 
won’t  come  back  again!’  I cried  excitedly 
as  I grabbed  my  gun.  I sped  off  with  my 
eyes  glued  to  those  scarcely  discernible 
footprints.  But  it  was  weary  tracking  ; 
the  trail  was  as  elusive  a will-o’-the-wisp 
as  anv  one  could  find  in  the  forest.  For 
three  .solid  hours  I followed  it  relentlessly, 
stumbling  and  falling  wildly,  bruising  my 
shins  and  tearing  my  hands  as  I plunged 
through  the  bush. 

“At  last  it  disappeared  into  a willow 
shrub.  Crawling  up  warily,  I searched  the 
thicket,  and  there  spied  the  quarry.  Fear- 
ful that  in  my  e.\citement  I might  take  too 
hurried  an  aim  with  mv  rifle,  miss. 


frighten,  and  lose  the  animal.  I crawled 
steadily  forward  on  my  hands  and  knees. 
When  within  an  arm’s  reach  I made  a 
sudden  spring  and  caught  it  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck.  In  a trice  it  was  dead  ; but 
I had  captured  a sorry  prize.  Like  our- 
selves, it  was  in  sore  need  of  food,  for  it 
could  obtain  but  slender  sustenance  from 
the  snow-covered  ground.  I retraced  mv 
footsteps  as  hurriedly  as  I could.  I found 
my  comrade  sitting  before  the  fire  holding 
his  head  in  his  hands  between  his  knees — 
an  abject  picture  of  misery  and  despair. 

“In  a few  minutes  the  rabbit  was  skinned 
and  spitting  merrily  on  an  improvised  roast- 
ing jack.  The  skin  was  cut  into  four 
equal  parts  and  given  to  the  dogs.  They 
devoured  it  ravenously.  Not  an  atom  of 
that  rabbit  was  wasted.  The  little  bit  of 
food  put  new  life  ijito  us  and  we  pressed 
on  through  the  forest  until  finally  we 
reached  our  camp.” 

BIRD  INTELLIGENCE. 

That  most  birds  have  much  the  same 
.sense  faculties  for  acquiring  knowledge  of 
the  outside  world  that  we  ourselves  possess  ; 
that  they  get  information  from  sight  and 
hearing  as  we  do  and  not,  like  most  of  the 
lower  animals,  from  “thinking  through 
their  noses”  and  thus  getting  an  entirely 
different  set  of  impressions  to  guide  their 
conduct,  are  the  conclusions  of  the  famous 
ornithologist.  Doctor  Frank  Finn,  and  set 
forth  in  “Bird  Behaviour,  Psychical  and 
Physiological.” 

“These  simjlarities  to  us,”  he  writes, 
“seem  quite  suffi.'icnt  to  outweigh  what 
ought  to  be  the  handicap  of  a non-conr 
voluted  brain  ; and,  in  any  case,  too  much 
stress  may  be  laid  on  these  anatomical 
characters.  Rodents  have  non-convoluted 
brains,  but  no  one  would  accuse  a rat  of 
w'ant  of  intelligence  on  that  account  ; and 
similarly  among  birds  titere  are  plenty  of 
species  in  many  different  groups  that  can 
compare  in  intellectual  power  with  almost 
any  of  the  mammals  other  than  man. 
They  all  of  course  step  short  of  human 
ability  just  where  the  higher  beasts  do — 
when  the  power  of  speech  is  needed  to 
communicate  impressions. 

“In  estimating  the  intelligence  of  birds 
w'e  are  afit  to  be  deceived  by  not  undei- 
standing  their  expressions  of  feeling,  which 
are,  except  in  the  case  of  owls,  which  have 
faces  of  a recognisably  similar  type  to  our 
own,  not  at  first  easy  to  interpret.  Thus, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  in  many  cases  if  a bird 
is  observing  anything  or  not ; every  one 
must  have  wondered  at  the  apparent  un- 
observance of  common  pigeons  when  a cat 
is  stalking  them,  until  their  flight  at  the 
right  m.oment  shows  that  they  had  properly 
estimated  the  danger  and  were  aw'ake  to  it 
all  the  time. 

“ Woodpigeons,  tco,  with  an  expression 
of  stupidity  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other 
creature,  have  yet  ‘sized  up’  the  habits  of 
man  in  a most  scientific  way  ; petted  as  they 
are  in  London,  they  will  fly  away  frojn  a 
single  individual  w'alking  through  a park 
in  which  they  will  settle  on  the  hands  of 
a person  where  others  are  about,  showing 
that  they  have  grasped  the  fact  that  men 
when  in  company  do  not  assault  pigeons 
though  a single  individual  may  be  danger- 
ous by  owning  a gun,  for  instance. 

“The  apparently  unseeing  stare  of  so 
many  birds  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  they 
may  often  f.dsely  ajipcar  to  ut;  to  be  in- 
different to  the  display  of  the  other  sex, 
though  there  is  also  plenty  of  proof  that 
the  said  display  may  really  leave  them  un- 
moved or  even  cause  .anger  ; thus,  I have 
often  seen  the  hen  sparrow  and  in  one  case 
even  the  hen  of  the  beautiful  Orange 
Bishop  Finch  (Pyromslatm  franciscana) 
turn  savagely  on  the  male  as  he  was  show- 
ing off  before  her  “ 


CRICKET  EDUCATION. 

Schoolboys  who  want  to  become  good 
cricketers  will  be  interested  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  “.My  Cricketing  Life”  by 
Mr.  P.  F.  Warner. 

“It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted,”  he 
says,  “that  goo<l  wickets  are  essential  for 
the  training  of  yo.mg  cricketers.  Many  a 
promising  boy  is  ruined  for  ever  by  play- 
ing on  bumpy  wickets,  for  confidence  is 
lost  and  bad  faults  acquired,  and  a fault 
may  become  a habit.  Much  attention  is 
paid  in  every  school  to  the  coaching  of 
boys  in  and  near  the  eleven,  but  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  boys  of  13  to  16 
should  be  carefully  taught,  for  if  is  from 
them  that  the  elevens  of  the  near  future 
are  chosen. 

“Cricket  education  should  begin  at  the 
bottom,  and  not  onlv  at  the  top.  fl'hc  real 
reason  why  the  Australians,  with  their 
meagre  population,  are  so  good  at  cricket 
is  because  their  boys  and  young  men  learn 
the  game  on  perfect  wickets;  and  1 should 
like  to  see  the  practice  wickets  in  every 
school  given  a top  dressing  of  Nottingham 
marl  every  two  or  three  years.  The  ex- 
pense might  be  great,  but  the  results  would 
be  astounding.  Rough  wickets  are  no  use 
to  any  bo\'.  They  are  -destructive  to  his 
cricket  as  the  plague  is  to  life.” 

* * » 

NEW  WIRELESS  WONDERS. 

Between  1915  and  1920  enormous 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  efficiency 
of  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony. 
This  is  kno'-vn  in  a general  way,  .says 
Colonel  Chetwmde  Crawley,  in  “Cham- 
bers’s Journal,”  but  details  were  much 
screened  by  the  secrecy  of  war.  Less  power 
and  higher  speed  of  transmission  ; these  arc 
the  tw'o  new  results.  How  have  they  been 
achieved  ? 

“It  is  the  use  of  a new  means  altogether 
of  producing  wireless  waves,”  says  Colonel 
Chetwode  (L’rawley.  “The  apparatus  now 
proposed  is  called  the  three  electrode 
thermionic  valve,  an  imposing  and  formid- 
able name  for  a piece  of  apparatus  which 
consists  essentially  of  a vacuum  bulb, 
similar  to  an  electric  lamp,  but  with  two 
other  metal  elements  inside  the  bulb  in 
addition  to  the  filament.  The  whole 
romance  of  wireless  during  the  war  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  development  of  this  little 
piece  of  apparatus  for  transmitting  and 
receiving  messages. 

“At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  valve,  as 
a.  receiver,  was  just  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  experimental  stage,  Tut  as  a 
transmitter  it  had  only  entered  that  stage, 
and  was  not  in  extensive  use  as  such  for 
the  first  few  years.  For  receiving  pur- 
poses it  came  into  prominent  use  when  the 
French,  early  in  the  war,  follow-cd  quickly 
by  ourselves,  used  if  for  reading  enemy 
messages  sent  by  their  land-lines  to  the 
front-line  trenches 

“The  fact  is  that  the  valve  can  be  used 
not  only  as  a most  sensitive  detector  of 
wireless  waves,  but  also  as  a most  efficient 
sound-magnifier  wlien  coupled  up  with 
suitable  circuits.  One  hundred  words  a 
minute  is  quite  a practical  proposition. 
Much  greater  speeds  have  been  demonstra- 
ted experimentally.  Ocean  liners  now  have 
this  valve  transmission  and  can  send 
messages  uj)  to  1,500  miles,  a distance 
double  that  obtained  in  1913. 

“Valve  transmission  has  also  given  a 
great  impetus  to  wireless  telegraphy. 
During  the  war  most  of  the  experiments 
with  wireless  telephony  in  Europe  were 
directed  towards  the  development  of  small 
sets  for  use  in  aircraft,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  war  aeroplanes  were  communicating 
comfortably  up  to  ranges  of  fifty  miles  with 
their  gi'ound-stations,  and  up  to  five  miles 
with  each  other — ranges  which  have  since 
<-hcn  been  more  than  doubled.” 
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SELECTED  RECIPES. 

Tomato  Potato. 

Steam,  peel,  and  mash  ilio  potatoes 
with  plenty  of  margarine.  Ha\e  ready 
some  tinned  tomatoes,  heated,  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  mix  w ith  the  potato.  I'orm  into 
a mould  and  serve.  This  makes  an  e.x- 
cellent  dish. 

Sai  mo.x  Pje. 

This  is  a nire  wav  of  serving  tinned 
salmon.  1 hike  half  a pound  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs and  soak  them  in  hot  milk  foi' 
t\vcnt\-  minutes.  Ik  at  up  with  a fork,  and 
add  half  a pound  of  chopped  salmon.  Stir 
in  a beaten  egg,  a little  melted  butter,  and 
seasoning,  and  Uirn  into  a buttered  pic-dish. 
Bake  halt  an  iiour. 

Brown  Bread  Pudding. 

Ingredients ; Half  a ]>ound  of  browm 
bread,  half  a pound  of  rurratits,  the  same 
each  of  suet  for  cocoanut  suet)  and  sugar, 
one  egg,  ;i  quarter  of  a ])int  of  milk  and 
nutmeg.  Grate  the  bread,  suet  and  nut- 
meg, wash  and  drv  the  currants,  add  the 
sugar  ; mi.x  all  with  the  egg  and  milk.  Boil 
in  a greased  basin  lor  three  hours,  and 
serve  quickl}-. 

Ginger  Cares. 

Ingredients  : Five  tablespoonfuls  of  llour, 
three  tabicspoonfuls  of  sugar,  one  teaspoon- 
ful /of  ground  ginger,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  treacle,  and  one  good  icaspoonful  of  egg 
])owder,  or  one  egg.  Mix  the  flour,  sugar, 
ginger,  and  egg  po.wder  well  in  a dry  state  ; 
then  add  the  treacle  and  a little  milk  ; stir 
well  ; put  in  a tin  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven. 

Liver  and  Bacon. 

Clioose  fat  bacon,  and  fry  it  until  the  fat 
is  quite  dear,  l^ift  on  a liot  dish  and  keep 
hot  in  the  oven.  Cut  the  liver  in  thin 
slices  and  place  on  the  dish.  Pour  on  boil- 
ing w'atcr  and  immediately  pour  it  off  again. 
Dredge  the  slices  with  baked  breadcrumbs 
.-miong  which  has  bcru  mixed  a, little  pepper 
;tnd  salt.  Fr\'  slowly  in  bacon  fat  until 
a good  dark  brown  on  both  sides. 

Egg  Cutlets. 


P>oiI  the  egg-  hard,  chop  up  and  mis  with 
(■lumped  pareii'v,  and  a small  tomato,  if  in 
season,  and  a little  chopped  ham  or  bacon. 
Sometimes  a little  onion  is  preferred.  Make 
a liilb-  thii'k  wliitc  sauce.  Stir  in  the  egg, 
ell.,  and  season  to  taste;  then  turn  out  on 
to  a ilouied  board.  Lea\c  until  cool,  then 
make  up  into  nakes.  Mour  well,  and  Iry 
in  liot  iat  until  a golden  brown.  Scree 
\cr\'  hot. 


Snow  Cakes.  i 

Ingredients;  hour  ounces  of  coinfloui,  | 
four  ounces  c>f  flour,  four  ounces  of  butler, 
two  ounces  of  ground  rice,  four  ounces  oi  I 
( aslor  sugar,  two  eggs,  and  a few  drops 
of  essence  of  lemon.  Beat  the  butter  and 
sugar  together ; add  the  eggs,  and  beat 
again  well.  Pour  the  mixture  gently  into 
the  llour,  cornflour,  and  ground  rice.  Mix 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  one  and 
a liall  hours. 

Ego,  Surprise  Dish. 

'I'ake  a siiiali  fin;proof  dish  for  cooking, 
and  nearly  fill  with  tinned  tomatoes,  then 
break  an  egg  (jn  the  top,  being  careful  not 
to  break  the  yolk,  bake  and  serve  very  hot. 
'J’he  egg  will  spread  over  the  tomato 
making  a complete  covering.  This,  of 
course,  is  a portion  lor  on(;  person  only, 
but  if  the  disli  be  prepared  for  several 
people  the  eggs  must  still  be  cooked 
separately  in  small  dishes  or  the  effect  will 
be  spoiled. 
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Bl.ackcurkant  Custard.  j 

Take  a brcakfastcupful  of  breadcrumbs,  I 
two  eggs,  one  pint  of  milk,  some  granulated  I 
sugar,  blackcurrant  jam.  Put  the  bread-  i 
crumbs  into  a piedish,  and  make  a custard  | 
from  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  milk,  and  1 
sugar.  Pour  over  the  crumbs,  and  bake  I 
: until  set.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  e.ggs  to  a | 
I stiff  froth,  spread  a la\er  of  jam  o\er  the 
custard,  then  add  the  beate  n v.  hile  of  egg  , 
, and  ft  turn  to  the  oven  till  nicely  browned.  , 
j 'I’his  is  nice  either  hot  or  i old.  j 

I Radbits  in  Jei.lv. 

I This  is  a particularly  niic  wav  of  serving 
[ rabbits.  Take  two  young  ones,  four 
ounces  of  bacon  cut  up  small,  a qu,.,r|i'r  cjf  , 
) an  omu  V of  gelatine  soaked  iu  voiter,  a 
I bunch  (jf  herbs,  a few  pcpiiercorns,  about  i 
I two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and  a itint  and 
a half  ol  water.  Skin  and  joint  llie  rabbits, 
and  place  in  a saucepan  by  the  tin'  with  all  i 
the  other  ingredients.  Stew  gentlv  Irom  ■ 
three  to  four  hours.  Rinse  a quart  mould 
with  cold  water,  put  in  the  pieces  of  rabbit 
(removing  every  boiiet,  strain  tin;  liquid  ' 
gravy  over.  'When  cold  turn  the  mould  out  ' 
carefully.  i 

Rhubarb  Takts.  i 

( 'ut  the  stalks  into  pieces  and  steam  until  j 
solt.  The  bottom  crust,  should  either  be 
jjanly  baked  or  rubbed  over  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  before  lltv  rhubarb  is  added.  Fill 
the  crust  quite  lull,  and  covit  thicklv  with 
sugar,  add  flatouriiig  if  wished.  Before  | 
covering  ^Gth  the  upfier  crust,  sprinkle 
a little  fiour  over  the  filling,  then  wet  the 
edge  of  the  under  crust,  and  press  the  upper 
one  firmly  on  it,  so  that  tlie  juice  will  not 
run  out.  Make  only  enough  opening  in 
the  upper  crust  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape. 
Bake  in  a moderate  oven  until  thoroughly 
done,  as  rhubarb  tarts  are  not  at  all  satis- 
factory, unless  the  crust  is  well  baked. 

FACTS  WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

The  white  of  an  egg  applied  to  a burn 
is  an  efficacious  remedy  . 

When  cleaning  a grate,  mix  the  black- 
lead  with  a li'Ule  turpentine. 

To  prevent  seams  stretching  when  cut 
on  the  ( ross,  machine  a piece  of  tape  iu 
with  the  scam. 

To  improve  the  appearance  of  wooden 
bedlsteads  sponge  them  with  a solution  of 
hot  water  and  alum. 

When  making  tea  add  a lump  of  sugar 
ill  place  of  one  of  the  spoonfuls,  'i'he  tea 
will  be  just  as  strong. 

A little  camphor  rubbed  on  a mirror 
after  the  dust  has  been  wiped  off  will 
brighten  it  wo;iderful) v. 

Milk  ShOlilcJ  be  kept  in  a shallow  basin 
rather  than  in  a narrow  jug.  It  will 
remain  sweet  far  longer. 

When  washing  Holiand  blinds  a little 

bran  mixed  with  the  rinsing  water  helps 
to  keep  the  colour  fresh. 

When  cooking  green  vegetables  add 
a crust  of  broad  to  the  water.  This  will 
prevent  the  unpleasant  odour. 

Cinders  make  the  best  fire  for  grilling 
if  put  on  a red  fire  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  grilling  is  to  be  done. 

When  cooking  hard-boiled  eggs,  boil 
in  salt  water  and  dip  immediatedv  in  cold 
water.  They  will  then  peel  casilv. 

To  soften  old  paint  or  varnish  and 
make  its  removal  easy,  use  twii  parts  of 
spirits  of  ammonia  to  one  of  turpentine. 
Before  laying  felt  under  carpets  the| 

boards  should  be  well  rubbed  <,ver  with 
turpentine  as  a safeguard  against  the 
ravages  of  moths. 

The  White  pithy  part  of  a lemon  dipped 
in  bath-brick  is  excellent  for  scouring 
stained  kitchen  utensils  and  for  whitening 
woodwork. 


VALUE  OF  GREEN  SALADS. 

There  is  nothing  more  wholesome  in 
the  way  of  vegetable  green  food,  for  those 
who  have  fairly  good  digestions,  than  g;-cen 
salads.  .'Vlthongh  salads  were  much  more 
used  in  England  formerly  in  Quoeii  Eli-ta- 
beth’s  time,  when,  to  quote  a recent  writer, 
“poets  and  the  arts  flourished  on  a \ita- 
mine  diet,”  now  they  are  too  often  con- 
sidered a company  dish  or  luxury.  On  the 
Gontineiiv,  however,  fresh  green  salad  is 
served  etery  day,  and  sometimes  twice 
daily  at  this  time  of  tlie  year. 

Recent  I esearclies  into  food  values  have 
shown  that  (ommoi!  fruits  and  vegetable- 
lia\c  tar  greater  medicinal  value  tlian  was 
p.'eviously  known,  and  in  consequeno' 
doctors,  in  incrc.'islng  numbers,  arc  now 
prescribing  courses  of  vegetable  medicines 
lor  certain  complaint-. 

liere  i-  a list  of  the  vegetable  virtues  : — 
Eiyer,  tomatoes  ; nerve  tonics,  onions, 
lettuo;,  and  celery  ; blood  purifiers,  water- 
cress aiid  parsnips  ; rheumatism,  celery  ; 
kidney  disorder,-  , asparagus  ; chest  com- 
plaints, bananas ; laxatives,  tpinach, 
carrots,  and  rhubarb. 

it  is  all  a question  of  vitamines.  Thes'; 
essentials  to  health  and  attackers  of  disease 
e.xist  in  vegetables  and  fruit  more  than  iu 
other  foods. 

Much  depends  on  tlic  preparation  of  a 
salad  ; it  is  no  use  carelessly  chopppiug  up 
a lettuce  and  a little  water-eress  and  ex- 
pecting to  have  a satisfactory  dish  which 
will  be  appreciated.  Tlie  first  thing  is  to 
get  good  ingredients,  the  next  to  prepare 
them  carefully,  and  last  to  arrange  them 
tastefully,  witli  duo  care,  to  obtain  • a. 
decorative  effect. 

An  excellent  lii'st  eour.se  e.an  be  made  by 
adding  to  a salad  hard-boiled  eggs  of 
cheese.  Almond,  walnuts,  olives,  etc.,  arc 
also  valuable  additions  in  [loint  uf  nourish- 
ment. 

Many  are  the  ingredients  y\hich  can  Ire 
employed,  from  lettuce,  beetroot,  celery, 
cucumber,  endive,  watercress,  mustard  and 
(tress,  radishes,  chives,  spring  onions, 
finely-shredded  Brussels  sprouts,  cauli- 
flower, carrots,  brcncli  beans,  cabbage  (the 
whit(t  hart),  nasturtium  leaves,  dandolkrn, 
etc.,  otex,  to  cold  cooked  Vegetables  which 
have  been  “left  over.”  Mixed  together 
with  discretion  these  will  help  to  make  a 
good  salad. 

1 he  great  ('•ssential  in  preparation  i- 
thorough  washing,  a point  which  is  not 
alwavs  sufficiently  observed,  and  aftei- 
washing  and  shrcddii-.g  the  ingredients  (tin; 
uncooked  ones)  should  be  swung  in  a cloth 
or  colander  to  get  rid  cjf  all  the  moisture. 
Do  not  cut  the  lettuce  but  shred  with  the 
fingers.  Watercress  sliould  be  prepared  b_v 
nipping  off  the  leaves  and  the  tops  and 
using  these  only. 

In  ariaanging  the  salad,  use  a deep  salad- 
bowl,  and  place  at  the  bottom  the  moistcr 
ingredients,  and  at  the  top  the  crisp,  dry 
iiigrcdicnls.  Eggs,  radishes,  beetroot, 
tomatoes,  eucuniber,  and  boiled  potatoes 
can  be  sliced  in  rounds,  and  arranged  in 
rings.  Little  balls  of  cream-cheese  can  be 
used  to  add  to  the  effect,  and  the  green 
ingredients  used  as  ti  Ijcd,  or  background. 
Colours  must  be  considered  also  if  the  dish 
is  to  present  a pretty  effect. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  use 
of  green  salad  dispenses  v>ith  nuicli  cook- 
ing, and  so  saves  time  and  gas.  In 
.-\merica  the  necessity  of  the  salts  and 
energy -giving  vitamines  which  salads  con- 
tain so  abundantly  make  them  not  only 
part  of  the  spring  menu,  but  often  the 
principal  dish  as  a luncheon  or  :t  hot 
weather  supper.  In  the  States  it  is  the 
custom  to  prepare  salads  in  the  morning 
and  wrap  them  in  butter  muslin  until  they 
are  mixed  with  the  dressing  just  before 
«e»  ving. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  DRESS. 

\’ocuE  FOR  Cream  and  White. 

It  is  reported  from  Paris  that  there  will 
be  a great  vogue  for  cream  and  white 
shades  this  summer,  especially  in  the  realm 
of  the  tailormadc  and  the  coatfrock,  largely, 
no  doubt,  because  of  the  craze  for  em- 
broidery and  needlecraft  effects,  which  are 
in  themselves  sufficiently  decorative  not  to 
require  too  much  colour  as  a background. 

. .A.  Note  of  Colour. 

A note  of  colour  is  often  cleverK-  intro- 
duced into  the  all-white  frock  by  means 
of  fringes,  soutaches,  needle-run  em- 
broideries, cotton  gimps,  and  Oriental 
effects  in  silk  and  , wool.  Frills  and 
.scolloped  edges  of  every  kind  also  assist 
in  giving  character  to  even  our  plainest 
and  strictly  tailored  garments. 

Popular  .Shades. 

Every  shade  of  yellow  is  represented  in 
the  summer  modes,  from  the  palest  lemon 
to  the  doepest  orange,  while  the  most  vivid 
blues  and  reds  meet  one  on  all  sides.  For 
capes  and  cloaks,  nigger  brown  remains  a 
popular  shade.  Brown  and  orange  form 
a favourite  contrast,  and  some  very  suc- 
cessful afternoon  frocks  in  brown  crepe  de 
Chine  arc  finished  at  the  waist  with  small 
bunches  of  bright  orange  nasturtiums. 

.Smart  Coats. 

There  are  two  very  distinctive  features 
in  coats  this  season.  Oiie  is  the  long,  slim 
redingote  (that  somehow  hints,  in  such 
details  as  collar  and  cuffs,  of  the  Directoire 
influence).  'I'hen  there  is  the  revival  of  the 
Eton  jacket,  and  also  the  youthful  and 
very  piquant,  iauntv  sac  coat  that  ends  in 
a loose  and  nonchalant  manner,  at  the  hip 
line.  They  are  smart  and  young,  these 
new  sac  coats,  and  will  be  all  the  vogue 
during  the  tennis  and  river  season. 

Foulard  Again. 

.As  well  ns  lace,  all  sorts  of  figured 
materials  are  coming  in  again.  Foidard 
with  black  backgrounds  and  multitudinous 
fine  vermicelli-like  designs  in  white  tire 
quite  popular.  Then  there  are  woollen 
materials  that  are  treated  in  the  Rumanian 
embroidery  style.  The  mechanical  em- 
broidery on  the  material  is  so  well  done 
as  to  appear  as  if  embroidered  by  hand. 
It  is  mostly  put  on  in  bands  and  is  worked 
into  the  warp  in  regular  intervals  all  the 
wav  down  the  width  of  the  stuff.  I' or 
summer  wear,  materials  of  rough  white 
wool  thus  treated  are  most  effective. 

Importance  ok  Trimmings. 

Trimmings  play  an  extremely  important 
part  in  the  world  of  fashion  at  present. 
Many  of  the  tailor-mades  and  gowns  which 
are  made  with  such  simplicity  of  line  rely 
solely  for  the  effect  of  distinctive  smartness 
upon  the  trimmings  which  adorn  them.  A 
decorative  button  here  or  a touch  of  braid 
there  is  frequently  just  sufficient  to  turn 
.an  ordinary-looking  garment  into  one  of 
distinctive  charm  and  effective  smartness. 
Beads  are  among  the  most  used  of  the 
season’s  trimmings.  Tailor-mades,  coat 
frocks,  and  the  less  filmy  of  afternoon 
frocks  all  have  their  completement  of 
beaded  trimmings. 

Fashion’s  Fancies. 

Poplin  is  a favourite  material  for  hand- 
bags. 

The  fashion  for  wearing  gloves  for 
the  dansant  is  steadily  growing. 

' .Semi-evening  froeJis  favour  monkey  fur 
for  their  distinctive  trimmings. 

Jumpers  made  of  patterned  silk  and  of 
silk  knitted  and  crocheted  are  the  vogue. 

Brushed  wool  promises  to  be  a popular 
trimming  for  light  summer  tailor-mades. 

Magenta  pink  is  a favourite  colour  of  the 
season,  only  rivalled  by  the  geranium  hue 
tiiat  it  so  clo.sely  resembles. 

A brilliant  emerald  green  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  colours  for  dyed  feathers, 
whether  ostrich,  coque,  or  goose  quill. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS.  ! 

Whipped  Crea.m.  i 

When  cream  will  not  whip,  add  the  white 
of  an  egg  to  the  contents  of  the  bowl.  Let 
both  egg  and  cream  become  thoroughiv 
chilled,  then  try  again,  and  the  cream  will 
be  found  to  whip  easily. 

Pan  for  OMRt.ETTE  Making. 

If  possible,  keep  a pan  specially  for 
omelette  making.  Never  wash  it,  but  clean 
it  by  holding  it  over  the  gas  for  a second 
or  two,  then,  while  hot,  rub  the  inside  with 
a little  salt  and  wipe  it  out  with  a clean 
piece  of  ptiper. 

To  Make  Shoes  Last  Longer. 

To  prevent  the  soles  of  your  shoes  from 
wearing  out  quickly  varnish  the  soles  with 
the  best  opal  varnish.  'J'his  should  be  re- 
peated every  few  weeks,  but  the  first  time 
they  should  have  two  coatings,  as  the 
leather  when  new  absorbs  varnish  quickly. 
This  process  will  add  greatly  to  the  time 
that  the  soles  will  wear. 

Varnished  Wallpaper. 

To  clean  and  polish  varnished  wallpaper, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ammonia  to  hall 
a bucketful,  of  water,  and  wash  the  wails 
down  with  flannel  dipped  in  this.  'I'tdce 
half  a bucketful  of  clean  water  and  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine.  Wash  the 
walls  a second  time  with  this,  and  wipe  tis 
dry  as  possible. 

Joint  Roasted  in  the  Oven. 

Meat  roasted  in  the  oven,  to  lie  tender 
and  juicy,  should,  ](' very  lean,  be  put  in 
a tin  of  hot  dripping  and  well  btisted,  the 
oven,  after  the  first  half  hour,  cooled  down. 
In  addition  to  being  well  b.asted,  ilie  joint 
shoidd  be  turned  over  frequenllv  and  givi  n 
the  full  quarter  of  an  hour  to  each  pound 
of  meat.  When  boiling  meat,  let  it  merely 
simmer,  not  bubble;  this  method  ensures 
its  being  tender  and  full  of  its  own  juice. 

The  Old  Jumpi;r. 

Never  throw  away  .an  old  jumper,  long, 
or  sports  coat  made  from  wool,  just  because 
it  is  old  or  not  a fashionable  shape.  You 
can  turn  these  to  splendid  ticcount.  lln- 
ravel  the  wool  and  make  it  up  into  skeins, 
tying  them  in  several  places.  Wash  in 
soapy  lather,  rinse,  and  put  out  in  the 
air.  When  dry  wind  into  loose  balls.  If 
the  wool  is  faded  it  should  be  dyed.  Now 
comes  the  nice  part  of  the  job,  for  having 
plenty  of  wool  as  good  as  new,  or  even 
better  than  much  of  the  present-day  wrol, 
you  can  knit  or  crochet  a pretty  up-to-date 
jumper. 


NO  r^ORE  PAIN 
AFTER  EATING! 


Only  those  who  have  known  the  torment 
of  digestive  pain  and  that  oppressive  ful- 
ness after,  meals  can  realise  the  wonderful 
relief  which  Bisurated  Magnesia  brings. 
It’s  so  quick  and  so  certain  ; all  trace  of 
pain  being  gone  within  five  minutes. 
Bisurated  Magnesia  is  easilv  the  best  thing 
you  can  get  for  digestive  trouble  ; it  just 
stops  the  food  fermenting  and  neutralises 
the  acid  ; but  you  must  try  it  to  realise  how 
( ^ective  it  really  is.  Just  ask  your  chemist 
for  a 3s.  bottle  and  try  it  for  yourself — 
you’ll  soon  be  glad  you  saw  this  hint.  But 
make  no  mistake  : it’s  Bisurailed  Magnesia 
you  need,  so  look  on  the  wrapper  for  the 
makers’  name,  BISM.AG  LIMITED.  A'ou 
will  then  know  you’ve  got  the  one  thing 
that  will  do  you  good. 

Bisurated  Magnesia  is  the  best  remedy 
for  indigestion,  and  is  also  obtainable  in 
tablet  form  at  1/3  and  2/G  per  flask. — 

r.Idxit.] 


HELPS  TO  HEALTH. 


By  a FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


Inquiries,  addressed  to  " PHYSICI.AN,”  should  be 
written  on  one  sile  of  paper  only,  age  and  sex 
iiiust  be  stated,  and  full  name  and  address  given. 
“Physician’"  cannot  examine  specimens  of  any 
kind,  and  does  not  reply  by  post. 


REPLIES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thin  Blood.— The  condition  you  name  is  a very 
common  one,  and  incidental  largely  to  youth.  See 
that  you  get  a daily  ration  of  vegetable  foods  and 
fruits,  and  do  not  eat  too  much  meat.  Exercise 
is  valuable,  and  have  warm  baths,  rubbing  dry 
afterwards  most  thoroughly  and  with  a soft  warm 
towel.  Take  one  tabloid  of  sulphide  of  calecium, 
one-tenth  grain  (B  W.  & Co.)  four  times  a day,  an 
hour  after  food.  Lanoline  ichthyol  soap  (Dowtring 
brand)  is  most  useful.  Where  there  is  redness  and 
actual  soreness,  hazeline  cream  will  do  good. 

Skinny. — There  is  obviously  something  of  heredity 
in  your  complaint,  but  that  need  not  discourage 
you.  Avoid  sugar  and  sweets  of  all  sorts,  except 
in  the  smallest  quantities,  and  eat  fats,  especially 
butter  and  fats  of  good  meat.  A teaspoonful  of 
(ilauber  salts  in  warm  water  every  second  morning 
will  do  for  you  all  that  your  former  and  more 
expensive  preparation  did.  Try  equal  parts  of 
purified  palm  oil  and  compound  lanoline  ointment 
as  a local  application,  and  wear  washed  white 
cotton  gloves. 

Wonder. — Your  daughter  must  have  abundance  of 
exercise  in  the  fresh  air— more  especially  walking. 
Dieting  is  of  much  consequence  in  such  cases. 
Vegetables,  when  fresh  and  v.ell-cooked,  are 
invaUyible  ; when  otherwise,  they  are  best  left 
alone.  Apples,  stewed  and  baked,  are  excellent, 
and  should  be  taken  daily.  The  following  medicine 
is  likely  to  prove  useful Citrate  of  iron  and 
ammonia,  forty  grains;  liquid  extract  of  cascara, 
eighty  minims;  and  chloroform  water  to  six 
ounces.  Tw’o  tablespoonfuls  one  hour  after  food. 

E.N.  Keep  your  mind  easy.  Your  aunt  may  have 
been  ill,  but  she  did  not  have  pneumonia.  The 
conditions  you  name  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
such  a complaint  as  pneumonia.  There  are  more 
than  one  of  the  over-zealous  type  of  nurse  abroad 
now,  who  think  they  know  a great  deal ; but  it 
would  be  wiser  on  their  part  to  keep  silent  when 
they  are  not  certain,  and  above  all  to  beware  of 
upsettiug  people  without  due  cause. 

Appendix.— I fear  the  little  fellow  has  been  verv 
delicate  a long  time.  The  neck-lancing  points  to 
tubercular  disease,  1 should  think ; and  the  knee« 
wound  not  healing  readily  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  The  swelled  ankle  was  also  significant 
of  serious  trouble  at  such  an  age.  I take  it  that 
septic  infection  took  place  from  either  knee  cr 
ankle,  the  poisonous  germs  being  carried  inwards 
and  causing  acute  inflammation  with  abscess  and 
perforation. 


MEDICAL  MEMS. 

Brimstone  and  Treacle. 

llils  is  an  olil-fashioned  mecjicine  for 
sprinjf,  whiih  does  not  lose  iis  virtue.  It 
IS  made  of  one  and  a half  ounces  of 
sulphur,  one  and  a half  ounces  of  cream  of 
tartar,  mixed  uitli  eight  ounces  of  treacle, 
the  dose  for  an  adult  being  a dessert  spoon- 
ful. and  half  this  for  a child.  Golden 
syrup  is  not  tlie  thing  ; good  old-fashioned 
treacle  is  what  is  wanted. 

* * 

Headaches  in  Children. 

A frequent  ailment  in  children  is  head- 
ache. Since  it  is  a symptom  rather  than  a 
disease  the  cause  instead  of  the  headache 
demands  treatment.  The  most  frequent 
cause  of  headaches  in  children  is  some 
digesliro  dLsturhanre.  In  this  case  it  is 
usually  attended  by  nausea  and  vomiting. 
Eating  late  at  night,  or  eating  indigestible 
food,  or  too  many  sweets  usuallv  result  in 
a headache  the  next  morning.  Some 
children  are  especially  liable  toLsuch  dis- 
orders and  their  prevention  only  means  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  care  in  the  diet. 
.After  a child  js  old  enough  to  attend  school, 
headaches  often  develop  because  of  faultv 
vision.  This  type  of  “eye  headache’’ 
comes  on  in  the  afternoon  and  is  usuallv 
confined  to  the  forehead  and  temples.  .Such 
a condition  demands  the  imnied'ate  atten- 
tion of  an  oculist.  Children  should  in 
nj>  circumstances  be  given  “he.adache 
medicines.”  They  are  injurious  to  the 
digestion  and  weaken  the  heart. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  ••  MARIE: 


“SOMETHING  TO  DO”  ON  RAINY 
DAYS. 

Dear  Little  Readers — Sometimes,  when  a 
wet  day  comes — one  of  those  “really  and 
truly”  wet  days,  when  the  rain  beats 
mercilessly  against  the  windows,  and  you 
can’t  find  even  one  tiny'  bit  of  blue  in  the 
sky — when  you  can’t  go  out,  and  your 
playfellows  cannot  come  to  see  you,  why, 
then,  perhaps,  you  begin  to  get  restless  and 
fidgety,  until  the  grown-ups  exclaim  im- 
patiently, “Get  something  to  do,  and  don’t 
worry  so  !” 

You  try  to  paint — but  7011  tire  of  that  ; 
the  paints  don’t  seem  to  mix  properly,  and 
you’re  tired  of  the  same  old  pictures. 
Your  dolls  annoy  you,  with  their  self- 
satisfied  smile,  and  even  Teddy-bear  is 
flung  petulantly  into  a corner.  You  feel 
cross,  and  out  of  sorts — in  fact,  you’ve  got 
a bad  attack  of  “wet-dayism,”  and  I want 
to  help  you  to  find  a cure. 

The  very  best  remedy  I can  suggest,  dear 
little  friends,  is  “something  to  do,”  and  I 
wonder  if  you  are  as  fond  of  playing  with 
beads  as  I used  to  be  when  1 was  a small 
child?  There  are  such  lots  and  lots  of 
lovely:  things  to  be  made  with  them — finger 
rings  for  y-our  little  friends  and  yourself, 
and  a real  “best  of  all  one”  for  mummie, 
a necklace  for  Dollie,  bead  baskets,  bead 
flowers — oh,  and  many  other  fascinating 
articles  ! 

I heard  the  other  day  of  some  little 
people  who  had  a glorious  game  of  “Let’s 
pretend”  in  their  nursery  one  rainy  day, 
with  the  aid  of  a number  of  various 
coloured  beads,  a box  of  pins,  and  one  or 
two  pincushions,  white,  and  covered  with 
floral  cretonne.  With  these  simple  articles 
■'—and  a vivid  imagination — the  children  in- 
vented a number  of  gaily-adorned  person- 
ages, and  their  method  was  as  follows — 
good-sized  pin  was  taken  to  form  the  body, 
then,  if  the  “person”  to  be  made  was  a 
lady,  a pink  or  blue  bend  would  be  put  on 
to  represent  the  hat,  then  would  come  a 
brown,  black  or  golden  one,  as  their  taste 
dictated,  for  the  hair,  then  a white  or  pale 
pink  one  tor  the  face,  and  next  came  the 
“clothes”  which  were  varied  according  to 
the  individual  fancy  of  the  little  player. 
All  sorts  of  games  were  played  with  these 
bead  dollies,  processions  were  formed,  and 
birthday  parties  were  held,  with  pink  and 
white  beads  for  cakes,  etc.  Then  they 
played  at  “Gardens,”  and  the  pincushions 
were  decorated  as  flower-beds  ; blue  beads 
were  forget-me-nots,  brown  and  purple  ones 
were  lovely  velvetv  pansies,  pale  pink  and 
mauve  represented  sweet-peas,  green  ones 
formed  the  lawns,  and  so  the  game  of 
pretence  merrily  proceeded. 

Iry  this,  children  dear,  the  next  wet  day', 
and  i think  you  will  greatly'  enjov  the  fun. 

Lovingly  your  ffiend,  Marie. 


made  a number  of  inquiries,  the  questioner 
will  touch  some  article,  inviting  the  other 
to  tell  what  he  has  touched.  If  the  “clair- 
voyant” does  not  know  the  game  he  will, 
probably,  not  guess  correctly  at  first,  and 
for  every  mistake  made  he  pays  a forfeit  ; 
but,  if  he  is  very  observant,  he  may 
notice  that  the  questioner  prefaces  only 
one  question  with  the  word  “and,”  and 
the  article  thus  referred  to  is  the  one  he 
touches.  n 


“THE  CLAIRVOYANT.” 

This  game  is  very  puzzling  to  any  one 
who  does  not  know  the  “trick.”  One  of 
the  company  goes  behind  a screen,  in  order 
to  be  hidden  from  the  rest  of  the  players. 
Then  he,  or  she,  is  questioned  thus — 
“Do  you  know’  so  and  so?” — naming  one 
of  the  players.  “Yes,”  will  probably  be 
the  answer.  The  questioner  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  ask  the  “clairvovant”  if  he 
knows  various  articles  of  the  same 
person’s  costume,  and  the  answer  to  the 
quesTtion  will  invariably  bo  “Yes.”  Having 


“BEAR”— THE  STORY  OF  A DOG. 

“Bear”  was  a large  dog  who  had 
received  that  particular  name  on  account 
of  his  size,  aru.1  because  his  coat  of  long, 
,shaggy  brown  hair,  made  him  look  rather 
like  a bear. 

When  not  helping  his  master.  Farmer 
Kave,  to  drive  the  cattle.  Bear  was  gener- 
allv  kept  in  the  yard,  fastened  to  his  kennel 
by  means  of  a long  chain,  for  were  he  at 
liberty  no  stranger  would  dare  to  approach 
the  farm.  Even  when  thus  chainqd  up  he 
made  th.e  bravest  of  visitors  tremble,  by 
growling  loudly  and  fiercely.  la  this 
manner,  he  kept  aw'ay  all  tramps  and  in- 
truders who  had  no  real  business  there. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  he  was  always 
gentle  and  affectionate  with  his  master  and 
mistress,  and  his  greatest  delight  was  to 
go  for  a walk  with  them. 

Early  one  morning,  many,  many  years 
before  railways  were  known,  Rear’.s  riiaster 
prepared  to  go  to  a distant  tow'n  to  sell  a 
load  of  farm  produce,  and  also  to  collect 
certain  sums  of  money  which  w'ere  then  due 
to  him. 

“I  wish  that  you  were  taking  Bear  with 
you,”  said  his  wife,  when  he  was  ready  to 
start. 

“But,”  he  replied  in  a tone  of  surprise, 
“you  know  he  never  goes  to  town  with 
me.  He  must  sta’y  at  heme  to  be  some 
protection  for  you.  You  would  feel  lonely 
without  him” — for  the  farm  stood  on  the 
edge  of  a wide,  desolate  moor,  and  no  other 
house  was  near. 

“Yes,  but  1 feel  that  you  ought  to  take 
the  dog  to-day.  1 can’t  explain  my  feeling 
of  uneasiness,  but  I wish  that  you  would 
let  Bear  go  with  you.” 

“Now  don’t  begin  to  alarm  yourself, 
Mary,”  the  farmer  said,  with  a cheery 
laugh.  “Haven’t  I travelled  those  roads 
for  years  without  any  harm  coming  to  me? 
Don’t  worry  1 I shall  be  quite  S'afe.  Please 
keep  Bear  tied  up  until  1 have  been  gone 
at  least  an  hour” — and  with  a parting  smile 
and  a wave  of  his  hand  he  was  off. 

All  this  time  the  dog  had  plainly  been 
showing  by  every  means  in  his  power,  that 
he  wished  to  accompany  his  master,  and 
now  he  began  to  whine  so  piteously  that  his 
mistress  'went  to  him  and  patted  and 
stroked  him. 

“Y’hat  is  it.  Bear?”  she  asked,  and  at 
the  sight  of  the  pleading  expression  in  his 
big  brown  eyes,  she  felt  tempted  to  set 
him  free  in  order  that  he  might  go  after 
his  master.  However,  she  only  sighed, 
and  went  to  attend  to  her  household  duties. 

As  file  farmer  drove  along  about  an  hour 
later,  whistling  merrily,  he  heard  a sharp 
bark  behind  him.  Looking  back,  he  \yas 
astonished  to  see  Bear,  with  hanging 
tongue,  panting  breatlilessly,  and  dragging 
along  part  of  his  broken  chain  1 lie  had 
evidently  struggled  so  desperately  that  he 
had  snapped  his  chain  and  set  himself  free. 

“So  you’ve  come  in  spile  of  everything,” 
was  his  master’s  rmiark  as  he  allowed  the 
dog  to  jump  up  beside  him  on  to  the  rough 
wooden  seat  fixed  in  the  front  part  of  the 
cart,  and  he  patted  the  shaggy  head. 


skirted  the  road  for  som.e  distance.  Silently 
making  their  way  into  the  middle  of  the 
wood  they  came  to  a huge  rock,  down  one 
side  of  which  long,  straggling  brambles 
grew.  The  men  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  place,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  pushing 
the  brambles  aside  and  entering  a largo 
opening  which  the  plants  had  previously 
concealed.  They  were  t’nen  securely  hidden 
from  the  gaze  of  any  chance  passcr-by. 

“Let’s  get  to  business  at  once,”  said  one, 
“Tell  me  what  you’ve  found  out.” 

“W’ell,”  his  companion  replied  slowly,' 
“Farmer  Kaye  will  most  likely  come  along 
the  road  there  about  seven,  an’  he’ll  bo 

ridin’  in  ’is  cart,  an’  ” after  a pause — ■ 

“what  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  get  ’im  out 
of  that  cart.” 

“Of  course,  but  how’s  that  goin’  to  be? 
done?”  the  other  broke  in  impatiently 
“Don’t  be  in  such  .a  hurrv,  lad. 

We’ll  get  a tliick,  strong  rope  an’  stretchj 
it  tight  across  the  road  yonder,  an’  tie  one 
end  of  it  to  the  big  oak  at  one  side  an’  the' 
other  end  to  a tree  just  opposite.’ 

Here  the  speaker  paused  j,gain, 
friend  asked  in  a puzzled  tone — 

“How  will  that  help  us?” 

“Well,  you  are  slow” — witii 
chuckle  of  amusement.  “The  farmer  will 
come  ridin’  along  in  the  dark,  an’ he  won’t 
see  that  rope,  but,  as  the  horse  will  br? 
goin’  prettv  fast,  he’ll  be  flung  agin  it  with 
such  force  that  before  he  knows  what’sj 
happened  hei’ll  be  lyin’  in  the  road.” 
“t'lood!”  cried  tiie' other  wjth  a laugh. 
Then,  a change  coming  over  his  face, 
he  asked  anxiously,  “ That  savage  dog 
of  ’is  won’t  be  with,  ’im,  eh?’’ 

“No,  he  never  takes  it  -to  town.” 


Listen  !j 


and  his' 


a low 


Shortly  before  dusk,  two  men  wmlked 
from  llie  town  in  the  direction  wliich  tb.e 
farmer  would  take  when  returning  home. 
After  keeping  to  the  highway^  for  sonie 
time  they  entered  Daisy  Bank  \\ood,  which 


The  farmer,  ,all  unconscious  of  the 
danger  awaiting  him,  came  a few  hour 
later  to  the  part  of  the  highway  alongside 
Daisy  Bank  Wood. 

.Suddenlv  he  was  thrown  heavily  into 
trie  bottom  of  his  cart.  The  two  men 
sprang  out  from  behind  a large  tree  and 
were  running  towards  the  c.art  when  Bear, 
whom  llie  lobbers  had  not  seen,  flung  him- 
self upon  the  foremost.  Seizing  hrs  coat,  lh< 
dog  shook  him  so  .savagely  that  the  man 
screamed  loudly  lor  fielp,  ;md  then,  to  hi 
great  jov,  his  coat  gave  way,  and,  tearin; 
fiimself  free,  he  fled  ilown  the  road. 
Meanwhile  the  other  man,  alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  Bear,  had  also  taken  ro  his  heels 
Ihe  farmer  had  bv  this  time  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  shock  and  was  able 
to  call  Bear  back  just  ns  he  was  on  1h 
point  of  pursuing  the  two  men.  Lookin; 
round,  he  discovered  the  rqie  stretched 
across  the  road*,  and,  guessing  the  men  ■ 
intentions,  he  felt  very  tb.anklul  that  Iw 
had  escaped  so  lightly.'  He  palled  the  dog 
gratcfidlv,  and  said — 

“What  a good  thing  it  was  that  you  came 
after  me.  Bear  1 They  would  have  been  toe 
much  tor  me  without  your  help.” 

Later  in  the  evening  when  the  farmer  - 
wife  gave  Bear  his  supper  she  told  him, 
with  tears  of  thankfulness  in  her  eyes — 

“1  knew  that  vou  would  take  care  o 
him,  Be.ar.”  ' ' M.  J.  E.\stwood. 


n 
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M ARIES ” ACKNOWLEDGMENTS | 

“Marie”  sends  a message  of  very  hearty 
and  appreciative  thanks  to  the  many  friend- 
who  sent  her  such  kind  wishes  and  lovcl\ 
cards  at  Eastertide,  T he  good  wishes  art 
warmlv  reciprocated  by  her  sister  and  her- 
self, and  thev  both  cordially  thank  theiy 
good  friends  for  such  kindly  remembrance^  ; 
— — o 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

RIDDLES. 


1 .  — For  an  obvious  pur-puss.  _ _ 

2.  — When  you’re  teasin’ it  (teas  in  It). 

;i — When  you  have  a pianoforte  (piano  for  tea). 
4, — Because  it  is  the  end  of  beef. 


SUNSHINE  GUILD. 


DCCUPATIONS  FOR  OUR  hNVALlDS. 

Dear  Readers — There  is  a very  tender 
pot  in  my  heart  for  tiie  invalids — a 
special  corner”  in  which  are  treasured 
lieir  needs,  their  particular  requirements — 
nd  how  often  I long  to  be  able  to  reach 
ne  and  all,  and  help  according  to  their 
bparate  individual  necessities  ! As  this 
annot  be,  let  me  pen  a letter  to-day, 
uggesting  a few  ways  in  which  the  ailing 
nes,  small  and  big,  may  occasionally 
mploy'  themselves,  and  while  away  the 
ours  which  might  otherwise  be  dull  and 
fdious. 

j It  is  a great  advantage  when  an  invalid 
an  be  induced  to  take  up  a hobby  of  one 
iind  or  another — some  occupation  which 
•’ill  add  a little  pleasurable  excitement  to 
peir  lives,  give  them  an  outside  interest, 
nd  help  to  divert  their  thoughts  from 
lemselves,  and  their  own  feelings. 

To  begin  the  day  without  any  definite 
im  or  object  is  very  bad — nothing  will 
:nd  so  much  to  bring  the  fretful,  unhappy 
xpression  which  one  dreads  to  see  upon 
ae  face  of  the  dear  young  sufferer. 

I once  knew  a little  iyivalid  girl  who 
>rmed  a collection  of  small  pictures  of 
arious  kinds.  Figures,  flowehs,  birds, 
leasts,  and  scenes  of  distant  countries  were 
|like  eagerly  sought,  and  added  to  her 
teasured  hoard,  and  she  delighted  to  have 
tern  spread  out  upon  her  bed  or  couch, 
'hen  she  would  play  with  them,  talk  to 
lem,  invent  stories  about  them,  and  thus 
aiploy  happily  many  lonely  hours  which 
light  otherwise  have  dragged  wearily. 
Then  there  is  a charming  wav  of  using 
tiese  pictures  which  is  far  preferable  to 
fc  old  method  cf  converting  them  into  a 
crapbook,  and  that  is  to  obtain  a number 
f postcards — used  ones  will  serve  the  pur- 
ose  perfectly  well — paste  them  upon  long 
rips  of  calico  the  exact  width  of  the  cards, 
faving  sufficient  space  between  each  one 
b enable  the  strips  to  be  folded  and  un- 
ilded  at  wfill.  The  pictures  are  then 
(fixed  to  the  cards,  and  a long,  folding 
ictorial  screen  is  thus  made,  which  is  light 
>r  the  little  invalids  to  hold,  andt  which  is 
ipable  of  affording  amusement  in  a variety 
ways. 

An  interesting  occupation  for  our  in- 
ilids  during  the  summer  months  is  to 
lake  a collection  of  ferns,  leaves,  and 
owers,  to  be  dried  and  pressed  between 
leets  of  clean  blotting-paper,  and  then 
lountcd  in  books  which  can  be  purcha.sed 
>r  this  object.  For  those  who  are  fortu-- 
ate  enough  to  live  at  the  seaside  it  is 
tsv  to  form  a collection  of  seaweed,  and 
ry  it  in  a similar  manner.  Strong  sisters 
nd  brothers  and  friends  will,  doubtless, 
ladly  lend  their  aid,  and  bring  contribu- 
dns  from  field,  garden,  hedgerow,  and  sea- 
lore.  Other  uses  than  that  of  mounting 
1 a book  may  be  found,  if  desired,  for  the 
ried  specimens.  Thev  may  be  arranged 
1 groups  upon  cardboard  photograph 
•ames,  and  brackets,  etc.,  may  be  treated 
1 a similar  manner,  while  mirrors  and 
ictures  framed  in  dried  acorns,  fir-cones, 
pd  So  forth,  look  very  effective.  These 
hould  receive  a coat  of  varnish  when  com- 
leted,  then  the  invalid  will  feel  quite  proud 
, her  handiwork. 

The  mention  of  fir-cones  reminds  me  of 
nother  use  to  which  they  may  be  put  of 
i'l.ich  I heard  recently,  and  that  is  the 
Ibanufacture  of  a set  of  qtiaint  tind  ctiriotis 
lanimals.”  A little  paper,  wire,  muslin, 
frul  ribbon,  and  a few  corks  and  matches 
llill  al.so  be  needed,  and  then  our  invalids 
jre  free  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  con- 
fiving  a variety  of  fantastic  and  weird- 
boking  creatures  and  birds,  using  the  fir- 
jOne  for  the  “body,”  the  cork — duly  cut 
jito  the  proper  shape — for  the  head,  the 
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paper  for  ears,  the  matches  for  legs,  and 
so  on. 

F'ascinating  little  dollies  may  also  be 
contrived,  and  adorned  with  scraps  of  lace 
tind  ribbon — and  when  tired  of  these  a 
number  of  grotesque  animals  may  be  in- 
vented, and  given  such  names  as  “Jabber- 
wocks, ” “Vahoos,”  “Fibberty-Chips, ” and 
so  forth,  until  the  Invalids’  originality  is 
exhausted. 

\'ery  sincerely  yotir  friend,  Marie. 

“SUNSHINE  DAY.” 

Dear  Readers — The  date  which  this  issue 
of  the  “Family  Herald”  bears  is  one  which 
has  been  looked  forward  to  with  eager 
anticipation  by  many  of  our  good  .Stm- 
shiners — .April  30in — and  1 hope  it  will 
see  the  realisation  of  the  manitold  hopes 
and  desires  that  have  been  woven  around 
this  day. 

Alost  of  yoti  are  tiware  that  the  proceeds 
of  otir  .Annual  Retmion,  Concert  and 
Dance,  to  be  held  at  Bishopsgate  Institute 
on  this  evening,  will,  when  expenses  are 
paid,  go  to  swell  ihe  ftinds  of  our  Home 
lor  Cony.alescent  Children  at  Felphtim, 
Bognor.  This  being  so,  1 feel  sure  that  no 
further  argument  is  needed  to  indtice  you 
who  read  these  lines  to  send  a donation 
towards  our  working  expenses,  or  an  article 
suitable  for  a prize  for  the  fanev  costumes. 
.Any  donation,  no  matter  how  trilling,  will 
be  heartily  appreciated,  and  anv  article 
suitable  for  an  award  will  be  excecdinglv 
welcome.  .All  should  be  sent,  ;ts  sjieedily 
as  possible,  addressed  to  me  at  the  “Family 
Herald”  Offices,  23,  Henrietta  .Street, 
London,  AV.C.2,  and,  in  every  case,  the 
donor’s  name  and  address  shotdd  be  en- 
closed, in  order  that  the  gift  may  be  did\' 
acknowledged. 

Immediate  application  for  tickets  shotdd 
be  made  to  me,  or  to  any  member  of  the 
Festival  Committee.  The  price  is  2s.  each, 
including  t;ix,  and  a remittance  and 
stamped  addressed  envelope  should  accom- 
pany each  application.  .A  Reception  will 
be  held  at  6 o’clock,  and  dancing  begin.s 
at  6-30. 

And  now  let  me  mention  the  approach  of 
another  important  event  in  our  .Sunshine 
calendar — 

“SUNSHINE  SUNDAY.” 

On  Stmday  evening.  May  8th,  at  the 
kind  invitation  of  pur  Flon.  Chaplain, 
the  Rev.  George  Twentyman,  ALA.,  our 
“Sunshine  Service”  will  be  held  at  6-30, 
at  Holv  Trinity  Church,  Sydenham  Park 
Road,  S.E.,  where,  as  already  announced, 
Mr.  Twentyman  has  recently  been 
appointed  Vicar. 

We  feel  it  is  a very  great  privilege  which 
“Our  Chaplain”  has  accorded  us,  and  I 
am  sure  that  many  will  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  the  invitation  extended  in  Mr. 
Twentyman’s  letter — published  in  the  Sun-  ^ 
shine  columns  last  week — which  gave  such  | 
clear  and  concise  directions  as  to  “how  to 
get  tltere.” 

Let  us  .see  to  it  that  we  Sunshiners  show 
Mr.  Twentyman  how  deeply  we  appreciate 
his  kindness  by  turning  up  on  May  8th  in 
goodly  numbers. 

Very  sincerely  your  friend,  Marie. 

OUR  MAY  GUILD  MEETING. 

The  Guild  meeting  to  be  held  at  St. 
Bride’s  Institute,  Bride  Lane,  E.C.,  at  3 
o’clock,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  May  28th, 
promises  to  be  one  of  quite  exceptional 
interest,  and  “Marie”  hopes  to  see  a record 
attendance.  Various  plans  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  forthcoming  season  must  bo 
discussed,  and  several  interesting  announce- 
ments will  be  made.  We  hope  to  have  our 
Chairman,  Mr.  Hillbrook,  and  our  Hon. 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  George  Twentyman, 
with  us,  and  the  special  speaker  will  be 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Bradshaw,  the  well-known 


novelist  and  reciter,  who  is  deeply  interested 
in  various  branches  of  philanthropic  work. 
Mrs.  Bradshaw  is  the  author  of  many 
books,  and  has  written  numerous  recita- 
tions, monologues,  songs,  etc.,  and  we 
anticipate  her  visit  with  much  pleasurable 
interest.  o 

OUR  SUNSHINE  SALE  OF  WORK. 

“Marie”  sincerely  hopes  that  the  Sun- 
shimrs  are  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
get  together  a nice  collection  of  articles 
for  our  forthcoming  Sale  of  Work.  Less 
than  two  months  remain  in  which  to  com- 
plete our  arrangements,  so  our  friends  are 
urged  to  “be  in  time  1” 

Date — June  25th.  Place — .All  Saints’ 

Parish  Room,  .Aden  Grove,  Green  Lanes, 
Highbury,  N.  Further  d<?lails  will  be 
duly  announced. 

WHERE  TO  SF^i^ SUNSHINE. 

Little  Arthur  I’eterkin,  aged  8 years,  of  30, 
Pigott  Street,  Limehousc,  London,  E.14,  is  a wee 
laddie  who  would  love  to  receive  picture  post-cards, 
picture  books,  or  some  little  toy  likely  to  please  a 
very  yo\mg  child.  Arthur  cannot  read,  but  pictures 
would  no  doubt  give  the  dear  little  fellow  much 
pleasure,  so  do  not  fail  to  send  him  some  token  of, 
remembrance. 

Mrs.  Baker,  8,  Conderton  Road,  Camberwell, 
.S.E.5,  is  having  a great  struggle  .it  present,  and  a 
ittle  friendly  Sunshine  and  cheer  would  -mean  much 
to  her.  She  has  a large  family  of  young  children, 
her  husband  has  been  ill,  and  her  wee  girl  of  five  years 
is  ill  a very  weak  state  of  health,  suffering  from  shock 
owing  to  being  burnt,  bronchitis,  and  catarrh.  The 
doctor  says  she  needs  great  care,  and  plenty  of 
nourishing  food,  which  however  the  poor  troubled 
mother  is  quite  unable  to  obtain.  Pray  help  her, 
dear  readers,  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  for  truly 
Sunshine  is  sorely  needed  in. this  little  home. 

Now,  my  readers,  let  me  put  before  you  the  facts 
of  a very  sad  case  that  has  just  come  to  my  notice, 
and  beg  your  sympathy  and  prompt  assistance — 

Mr.  George  Hamilton,  of  14,  High  Street,  Ponder’s 
End,  is  in  dire  need  of  our  help.  He  sufiers  from 
paralysis  of  one  hand  and  foot,  and  is  making  a brave 
struggle  to  help  to  s ipport  his  family  of  seven  children 
by  doing  boot  repairing.  He  has  only  jfl  a week — 
apart  from  the  trifle  he  can  earn — upon  which  to 
depend,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  he  writes  despair- 
ingly of  life  being  “semi-starvation.”  The  doctor 
who  attends  liiin,  and  to  whom  he  has  been  known 
for  some'  years,  assures  ns  that  “his  case  is  one  most 
deserving  of  help,”  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  our 
kindly  rc.adcrs  will  set  about  sending  immediate 
and  practical  evidence  of  their  sympathy  It  is  sad 
to  realise  that  there  should  be  such  cases  of  distressing 
need,  almost  at  our  very'  dobrs,'.  and  we  know  that 
the  Sunshiners  will  not  be  asked  in  vain  to  send  good 
cheer  where  it  is  so  urgently  needed. 

THE  SUNSHINE  HOME  FUND. 

Mrs.  Plowright  (Coll.  Card),  lOs. ; " In  loving 
memory  of  Tinker”  Is.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Holmes 
("Easter  Thankoffering”),  £2  2s.;  Mr.  and  Mr.«i. 
Cook,  " In  loving  memory”  (Reserve  and  Endowment 
fund),  £l  11s,  6d. ; Mrs.  Humphries  (Easter  Card  to 
"Marie”),  Is.;  Misses  B.  and  M.  Ross  (ditto),  Is.; 
Miss  Bishop  (Coll.  Card),  £2  8s. ; “ With  Mother's 
love”  (F.M.),  £1  ; Master  Jack  Clanfield  (Coll.  Card), 
n lOs. ; The  Hon.  Mrs.  John  Coke,  £2  2s. ; Mrs.  JUhol 
Giles  (one  dollar,  Dec.),  4s.  8d. ; On  account  of 
board  of  children,  £10  Ids.  8d. ; Mrs.  Willie  Ward 
(Coll.  Card),  £4  lOs. ; "Nan,”  2s.  6d.;  R.P.,  lOs. ; 
The  Misses  Allen,  2s.;  Anon.  (Perth),  Is,;  Inirther 
proceeds  of  Sale  of  Work  (per  Matron),  £3  4s,;  Total 
(for  two  weeks  ending  AprH  4th),  £30  17s.  2d, 

Mrs.  Frank  Curzon  (Miss  Isabel  Jav),  £5  5s. ; “ A 
vSiinshincr,”  2s.  5d. ; Mrs.  Locke  ("A  Thankoffering” 
£l  ; On  account  of  board  of  children,  £3  15s.; 
"Edina,”  5s. ; 'Mrs.  Bangert  (Quarterly  Sub.),  7s.; 
Mrs.  Fisher  and  Percy  Fisher  (Ann.  Sub.),  2^. ; Total 
(for  week  ending  .^pril  9th),  £10  16s.  5d. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL  FUND. 

Amounts  previously  acknowledged,  £100  17s.  5d. ; 
Mrs.  Terre  (Coll.  Card),  £1  13s.  6d. ; Total  (April  4th), 
£102  10s.  lid. 

Amount  previously  acknowledged,  £102  lOs.  lid.; 
By  sale  of  Festival  Programmes,  8s.;  Total  (April 
9th),  £102  18s.  nd. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

“ Rhe  from  your  dreams  of  the  future, 

Of  gaining  some  hard-fouf;ht  field. 

Of  stormluf^  some  airy  fortress. 

Or  biddiiif^  some  giant  yield. 

Your  future  has  deeds  of  glory. 

Of  honour — oh,  grant  it  may! — 

But  your  arm  will  never  be  stronger. 

Or  the  need  so  great  as  to-day.” 

— .A.  A.  Procter. 


END  OF  VOLUME  C.XXVI. 


! THERE’S  THE  RUB 
THERE  IS  NO  RUB . 


n 


Not  when  you  use  QPersiQ  — for  with 
the  washing  only  needs  a boil 
and  a rinse  and  it  is  finished. 

For  big  washes  and  smaM  wasj^s  ^p'ers]^ 
is  equally  effective—  ^ers]]^  does  the 
work  alone — your  part  in  it  is  a negligible 
quantity.  Your  first  packet  of  ^Pers^ 
should  be  included  in  this  week's 
shopping  list. 


MONEY  BACK. — If  after  carrying  out  the  instructions  printed 
on  the  packet  of  Persil  purchased  hy  you  from  your  Grocer  or 
Oilmfint  you  find  that  Persil  will  not  do  all  we  claim  for  iU 
pUoK  TciMm  what  U left  of  the  packet  to  w>  and  we  will  refund 
to  you  the  cost  of  the  packet  along  with  the  postage  incurred. 


Jtgtl—n  JOSKPH  CROSFIHI^D  & SONS,  WARRINGTON. 


^ ALONE 
I DO  ITi 


jEBEBEnagacLgpNicoiiiBaBgg^a 


CLARNICO  CARAMELS 
are  just  the  thing  in  “treacherous” 
weather.  They  contain  so  many 
heat-producing  ingredients — sugar 

and  cream,  and  so  on ; and  each  one 
is  the  best  and  purest  obtainable. 

Cream  9d.,  Lily 
lOd.,  & Choco- 
late - Lily  1 0|d. 
per  ^ lb. 


(SaARKE,  NICKOLLS 


COOMBS,  LTD.,  Victoria  Park,  London. 


An  Appropriate  Birthday  Gift. 

A decision  often  difficult  to  arrive  at  is,  “What  shall  I choose  for ’s  birthday 

present  ? ” The  wish  is  to  hit  upon  something  that  will  make  the  gift  remembered, 
not  for  a day  or  a week  only,  but  for  a year,  until  the  next  birthday  comes  round. 
A relative  or  friend  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand, 
in  India  or  the  West  Indies — anywhere  in  the  wide  world — who  receives  the 
Family  Herald  every  week  will  have  a kindly  remembrance  of  the  friend  who 
sends  it,  and  the  sender  will  know  that  the  kindly  thoughts  of  the  recipient  are 
being  regularly  renewed.  Can  anything  be  better  then  for  a birthday  gift,  than  a 
Subscription  Order  for  One  Year  of  the  Family  Herald,  the  weekly  magazine 
that  for  nearly  eighty  years  has  been  a household  word  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken?  A year’s  subscription,  including  postage, 
is  14/-,  and  orders  can  be  placed  with  any  Newsagent. 

THE  FAMILY  HERALD  PRESS, 

23,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 


Royal  8vo.  Illustrated. 


1 


Price  ONE  SHILUN& 


DORA  THORNE 

(32nd  EDITION). 

The  Great  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “ Thorns  antli 
Orange  Blossoms,”  “ Which  Loved  Him  Best,” 
“Romance  of  a Black  Veil,”  “A  Broken  Wedding 
Ring,”  “Hilary’s  Folly,”  “Her  Mother's  Sin,” 
“A  Fatal  Temptation,”  &c. 

DORA  THORNE  is  one  of  the  mostwidel3' 
read  stories  ever  published.  Hundreds  o£ 
thousands  of  this  Famous  Novel  have  been 
published  up  to  date.  Its  production  on! 
the  Films  also  has  been  phenomenally 
successful. 


On  Sale  at  all  Newsagents  and 
Railway  Bookstalls. 


William  Stevens,  Ltd.,  23-24,  Henrietta 
Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


NOW  READY,  In  Artistic  Coloured  Cover, 

Pnice  1/-  net. 

ETHEL  M.  DELL’S 

Fascinating  Novel, 

“THE  PRINCESS'  GAME. 

AN  INDIAN  LOVE  STORY.  , 

Author  of  “The  Lamp  in  the  Desert,”  &c; 


Of  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


ALSO  READY. 


HORACE  W.  C.  NEWTE’S 


Best  Novel, 


6i 


THE  WIFE. 


in  Art  Coloured  Covers,  296  pages,  1/6  net 

“An  up-to-date  novel  of  thrilling  interest." 


